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PREFACE. 


In  preparing  this  edition  of  Gray's  Supplement  to  the  Phar- 
macopoeia,  for  the  proprietors,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  original  autbor,  but  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  considerable  alterations  in  the  matter  and 
arrangement  of  the  work,  in  order  to  reconcile  it  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  knowledge,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  altered  .cir- 
cumstances of  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  principally 
designed. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  his  preface  to  the  first  edition,  published  in 
1818,  says  :— "  The  intention  of  the  present  work  is  to  give  a 
concise  account  of  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  of  drugs 
in  general,  using  that  term  in  its  most  "extensive  signification, 
as  including  not  only  those  natural  substances  and  compounds 
which  are  employed  by  physicians  and  private  practitioners  of 
medicine,  but.  those  other  substances  and  compounds  which, 
from  their  analogy  to  these,  are  usually  sold  by  the  same  re- 
tailers as  sell  medicines,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  dyes, 
paints,  perfumes,  cosmetics,  liqueurs,  &c.  ;  and  upon  this 
account  the  work  appears  under  the  title  of  A  Supplement  to 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  that  book  contains  only  the  medicines  in 
use  at  present,  with  the  physicians  of  London  and  its  environs 
Still  however,  the  medicines  form  the  greater  bulk  of  the 
work,  from  the  vast  variety  of  them  that  are  employed  in  d li- 
ferent places." 

Adopting  the  design  above  expressed,  and  using  as  much  of 
the  matter  of  previous  editions  as  I  considered  useful,  yet 
-it  -g  much  and  adding  still  more,  I  have  entirely  rewritten 
and  rearranged  the  work. 


vi  PREFACE. 

The  long  preface  appended  to  former  editions  is,  in  this,  re- 
placed by  a  brief  chronological  history  of  Pharmacopoeias  and 
Dispensatories. 

The  articles  on  weights  and  measures,  specific  gravities, 
therrnometrical  scales,  &c,  have  been  much  amplified,  and 
several  tables  for  facilitating  calculations,  some  of  which  have 
been  prepared  expressly  for  the  work,  are  added. 

The  table  of  the  solubility  of  salts,  which  is  now  introduced, 
the  glossary  of  terms  used  in  prescriptions,  and  the  pharmaceu- 
tical calendar,  have  been  rendered  as  complete  as  the  means  at 
my  command  have  enabled  me  to  make  them.  The  first  of 
these  is  founded  on  a  table  of  a  similar  description  in  Dr. 
Ure's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  to  which  the  results  of  recent 
investigations  have  been  added,  but  further  experiments  are 
still  required  to  furnish  data  for  filling  up  many  deficiencies. 

In  the  part  which  treats  of  "  Animals  yielding  products  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  domestic  economy,  and  the  arts,"  about 
three  hundred  animals  are  described,  which  are  arranged 
according  to  Cuvier's  classification.  Some  of  the  characters, 
the  habitations,  food,  and  useful  products  of  these  are  briefly 
noticed,  and  an  outline  of  Cuvier's  classification  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  with  some  allusions  to  modifications  of  it  adopted  by 
other  naturalists,  is  given. 

Among  the  "  vegetables  yielding  products  employed  in  me- 
dicine, domestic  economy,  and  the  arts,"  are  included  nearly 
three  thousand  plants.  These  are  arranged  after  De  Candolle's 
classification,  and  reference  is  given,  for  all  the  genera,  to  the 
Prodromus  (De  Cand.),  or  Botanicon  Gallicum  (De  Cand. 
Bot.  Gal.),  of  that  author,  to  Endlichers  Genera  piantarum 
(Endl.  Gen.  PI.),  to  Smith  and  Hookers  English  Flora  (Smith 
Eng.  Fl.),  or  to  Lindley's  worlts  (Lindl.  or  L.).    Reference  is 
also  frequently  made  to  Sowerby's  English  Botany.  (E.  B.), 
where  drawings  of  the  plants  may  be  found.    Those  plants 
which  grow  wild  in  this  country  are  distinguished  by  having 
an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed  to  the  name,  and  those  which' are  com- 
monly cultivated  in  this  country,  but  are  not  natives,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  two  asterisks  (**).    The  habitat  of  nearly  every 
plant  is  given,  and  to  those  which  grow  in  this  country,  the 
period  of  inflorescence,  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  are  also 
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added.  The  introduction  of  these  facts  and  references,  and  the 
adoption  of  De  Candolle's  classification,  give  an  entirely  new- 
character  to  this  part  of  the  work.  The  notices  of  the  appli- 
cations and  uses  of  the  plants  or  their  products  are  necessarily 
brief,  in  accordance  with  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  work  ; 
they  are  given  on  the  authority  of  the  writers  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made,  by  the  letters  G.  (Gray),  L.  (Lindley),  Q'Sh. 
(O'Shaughnessey),  Loud.  (Loudon),  or,  in  other  cases,  by  the 
name  in  full. 

The  last  part  of  the  work  comprehends  the  Formulas  for  the 
preparation  of  compounds  employed  in  medicine,  domestic 
economy,  and  the  arts,  together  with  mineral  substances,  and 
some  animal  and  vegetable  products.  Besides  all  the  formulae 
of  the  three  British  Pharmacopoeias,  a  selection  is  here  given 
from  the  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  of  various  parts  of  the  world, 
with  the  view  of  comprising  those  authorized  processes  most 
likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  prescriber  or  dispenser  of  medi- 
cines in  this  country.  To  these  formulae,  the  authorization  of 
which  is  indicated  by  explicit  reference  to  the  sources  from 
whence  they  are  derived,  are  added  a  great  number  of  others 
for  the  preparation  of  substances  either  sold  or  used  by  the 
class  of  persons  for  whom  the  book  is  intended;  many  of  these 
are  now  published  for  the  first  time,  and  relate  to  compounds 
for  which  there  have  hitherto  been  no  good  published  formulae. 
An  alphabetical  arrangement  has  been  adopted  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  as  that  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  matter. 

Finally,  much  pains  have  been  taken  in  endeavouring  to 
make  the  index  complete  and  correct. 
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PHARMACOPOEIAS  AND  DISPENSATORIES. 

When  physicians  ceased  to  prepare  the  medicines  which  thev 

I  ^ttTPatntS'  aM  P^acy  became,  to  acerS 
extent,  a  distinct  profession  or  business,  it  was  necessary  thnf 
some  authorized  standards  should  be  fixed  upon,  by  XhTo  de- 
termine the  meaning  and  value  of  the  terms  employed^ ^teu  .ora 
neons  prescriptions.  Hence  the  origin  of  PhaLSop^ias  Se 
works  emanate  from  that  portion  of  the  medical  profesfon  which 

of  ^S^JS^tT  °'rdiTS-in  tMs  C0U^  the  ConSge 
P^nin    i  r     i    7  C°ntam  descnPtive  notices  of  the  medicines 
employed  by  medical  meu,  together  with  formula  for  those .com 
pounds,  which  admit  of  bein^  kent  readv  m«  7  i0V;  com 
ration  of  which  occupies  mo?e  time  t£Zuld  Z  ^IT 
-th  the  speedy  administration  of  ^-^SS^aSS^ 
pharmacopoeia  is,  in  fact,  intended  to  serve  ZZl  foltmLn 
o  « -register  of  approved  and  established  remeTes wind ? T* 
physician  employs  in  the  treatment  of  disease  and  TVi 
index,  by  which  the  pharmaceutist  or  dispense  of  mL%     Y  °T 

532? the  tems  by  which  these        **S*S  z 

profession.   EstablS  ments  for  S?  ^  °f  the  medic«l 
Cordova,  Toledo,  SS Xr  W*!^  "J***"*  at 
Arabs,  prior' t0  the  two  ft   Zt  Tt' the  *****  of 

tweittii  century,  and  all  establishments  of 
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this  description  were  placed  under  severe  legal  restrictions. 
From  these  regulations,  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  is  said  to 
have  copied  the  principal  articles  of  the  law  passed  in  1233,  and 
which  remained  in  force  for  a  long  time  in  the  two  Sicilies,  with 
reference  to  the  practice  of  pharmacy.*  According  to  this  law, 
every  medical  man  was  required  to  give  information  against  any 
pharmaceutist  who  should  sell  bad  medicines.  The  pharmaceutists 
were  divided  into  two  classes  :  1st.,  the  Btationarii,  who  sold 
simple  medicines,  and  non  magistral  preparations,  according  to  a 
tariff  settled  by  competent  authorities;  2ndly,the  Gonfectionarii, 
whose  business  consisted  in  scrupulously  dispensing  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  medical  men.  All  these  pharmaceutical  establish- 
ments were  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  a  College  of  Medi- 
cine, f 

During  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
apothecaries'  shops,  or  dispensaries,  were  established  in  most  of  the 
large  cities  in  France  and  Germany ;  and  these,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, were  often  fitted  up  and  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
A  garden  was  also,  in  these  cases,  often  appropriated  to  the  apo- 
thecary, for  the  cultivation  of  such  indigenous  plants  as  he  re- 
quired. 

In  1345,  King  Edward  III.  gave  a  pension  of  sixpence  a  day 
to  Coursus  de  Gangland,  an  apothecary  in  London,  for  taking 
care  of,  and  attending  his  majesty  during  his  illness  in  Scotland. 
But  it  is  probable  that  apothecaries  were  not  common  in  England 
at  this  period. 

We  are  informed  by  Saladin,  a  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
that  at  that  time  the  only  books  referred  to  by  the  apothecaries, 
as  authorities  with  reference  to  the  preparation  of  medicines,  were, 
the  works  of  Avicenna  ;  the  treatise  on  Simple  and  Compound 
medicines,  by  Serapion  ;  a  treatise  on  Synonemes,  and  the  Quid 
pro  Quo  on  Substitutes,  by  Simon  ;  the  Liber  Servatoris,  of  Bul- 
chasin  Ben  Aberazerin,  treating  of  the  preparation  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  the  chemical  remedies  then  in  use ;  the  Anti- 
dotarium,  of  Johannes  Damascenus,  or  Mesue  ;  and  the  Anti- 
dotarium  of  Nicolaus  de  Salerno. 

The  last-named  author,  who  was  director  of  the  school  at  Saler- 
num,  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  In  his  Antidotarium,  or  Isagoc/ica  ™tr°- 
ductio  in  artem  Ajwlhecariatus,  he  described  a  great  number  of 
medicines,  principally  taken  from  the  Arabs.  He  must  not  be 
confounded,  as  he  has  been  by  some  writers,  with  Nicolas 
Prevost,  called  Pr/EPOSITUS,  of  Tours,  whose  Dispensatory  was 

*  Hocfer,  Histoirc  dc  la  Cliimic  depuis  les  tcmp3  les  plus  rccules  jusqu'a  notre  £poquc. 

18t2Constitutiones  Neapolitans  ct  Siculee  liii.,  tit.  xrsiv.,  1,  2,  apud  Lindcnborg.,  Cod. 
legum  antiquaruin  ;  Francf.,  1613,  in  fol. 
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published  in  1488,  and  subsequent  editions  of  it  in  1505,  1504 
and  1582.    This  work  is  considered  to  have  been  the  first  of  the' 
kind  circulated  in  Europe. 

Many  of  the  remedies  introduced  into  medicine  about  this 
period,  owed  their  origin  to  the  investigations  of  the  alchemists, 
■who  were  engaged  in  the  futile  endeavour  to  discover  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  and  the  universal  remedy  for  all  diseases  of  the 
body. 

Raymond  Lully,  of  Majorca,  was  one  of  the  principal  writers 
of  this  school.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1235,  and  died  in  Africa 
in  1315.  He  is  said  to  have  written  about  sixty  volumes  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  chemistry.  Among  these  were  Ms  works, 
de  Lcqncle  Aurifico  ;  de  Quinta  Essentia  ;  de  Accurtatione  Laindil 
Philosophoram  ;  Lux  Mercuriorum,  &c. 

Basil  Valentine,  born  1394,  contributed  greatly  by  his 
writings,  to  the  introduction  of  chemical  remedies  in  the  practice 
of  medicine.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  was  the 
turrits  triumphalis  Antimonii. 

The  efforts  made  by  Basil  Valentine  to  introduce  chemical 
agents,  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  were  subsequently  followed  up  by  his  successor,  Paracel- 
sus, who  was  born  in  1493. 

At  thisperiod,  the  number  of  pharmaceutical  establishments  in 
prance,  Germany,  and  Italy,  which  had  previously  been  verv 
limited,  began  to  increase.  The  proprietors  of  the  establishments 
however,  were  but  little  acquainted  with  the  art  of  compounding 
medicines,  and  therefore  the  most  important  remedies  were  ofteS 
prepared  m  the  presence  of  the  medical  men  by  whom  they  were 
prescribed*  Chemical  remedies,  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term 
was  then  employed,  were  but  seldom  obtained  from  the  apothe- 

Ifll* T,  *      bd?g  PTPfredand  SUPPlied  b>r  a  distinct  class 
of  men,  who  were  professed  chemists.    Paracelsus  and  his  follow- 
er, anxious  for  the  introduction  of  chemical  remedies  oudlv 
complained  of  the  ignorance  and  moompaiyT^pWma 
holdtr  7 \ri?ed  t0  thi3  CnUSe' in  a  ^  measure  the  st 


ong 
on 


i;J?i  162ii}  5e  Dispensatory  of  Valerius  Cordus  was  nub 
bshed  under  the  sanction  of  the  senate  of  Nurcmbem  rr 

princ  pnllv  CODSml  Tfhls  ™k-  that  of  Nicholas  Provost,  was 
W»JD™S^°m  th°  Solarium  of.ltauE,  ami  of 
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In  1538,  the  medical  men  of  Augsburg,  in  Germany,  formed  a 
sort  of  Pharmacopoeia,  the  formulae  contained  in  which,  were  gene- 
rally adopted  in  that  place.*  Augsburg  was  then  a  place  of  great 
trade,  especially  with  Italy,  from  whence,  it  is  probable,  the  regu- 
lations connected  with  the  practice  of  medicine  were  introduced. 
The  work  thus  commenced  was  subsequently  published  m  a  more 
mature  form  in  1601,  under  the  title  of  Pharmacopoeia  Aagus- 
tana.    The  seventh  edition  appeared  in  1622. 

The  following  works  were  published  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury :— Bretschneider's  Pharmacopoeia  in  compeiidium  redacta,- 
Antw.  1560.  Foe's  Pharmacopoeia;  Basil.  1561.  Collado's 
Pharmacorum  omnium,  quce  in  usic  sunt  apud  nostros  pharma- 
copceos  enumeratio;  Valentise,  1561.  Euch's  Pharmacorum 
omnium,  quce  in  communi  sunt practicantium  usu ;  Pans,.  1569. 
Maselli's  Pharmacopoeia  Berqamensis ;  Bergam.  1580.  Nucks 
Pharmacopoeia ;  Amsterd.  1 580.  Bauderon's  Paraphrase  sur  la 
Pharmacopee ;  Lyon,  1588. 

Eernel  and  Sylvius  also  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  years  1514,  1516,  1520,  1571,  1583,  and  1594,  laws 
were  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  in 

The  first  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians, 
appeared  in  May,  1  618.  This  was  circulated  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  college,  and  the  London  apothecaries,  but  was  found 
to  be  so  imperfect,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  edition  was  can- 
celled, and  a  new  edition  issued  in  the  following  December. 

The  first  Pharmacopoeia  of  Amsterdam,  was  published  m  16db. 
New  editions  appeared  in  1639,  1682,  1701,  1714,  and  1792. 

The  Parisian  Codex,  or  French  Pharmacopoeia,  was  first 
issued  in  1639.    In  the  year  1590,  the  parliament  had  decreed 
with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  that  the  faculty  of  medicine  should 
elect  a  committee  of  their  body  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
Dispensatory  containing  the  simple  and  compound  medicines 
which  the  apothecaries  of  Paris  ought  to  keep  m  their  shops 
This  decree  remained  unexecuted,  and  parliament,  m  lo97,  named 
twelve  members  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  who  were  enjoined  to 
prepare  a  Dispensatory.    Notwithstanding  this  and  that  a  fresh 
injunction  was  issued  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  Codexjhdnot 
appear  until  1639,  in  compliance  with  a  new^order  from  l^ouis 
XIIL    New  editions  of  the  Codex  were  published  in  1 045  1 , 
1748,  and  1758,  which  was  the  last  published  before  the  re- 

^ThTpharmacopcBia  of  Lille,  was  published  in  1G40,  and  again 
in  1694,  and  1772.  This  was  chiefly  an  abridgment  of  the  Pans 
Codex. 

•  Conclusions  et  propositions  universum  mcdicinam  per  genera  complectentes.  Au- 
gusia  Vindelicorum,1558.  > 
f  Guibourt,  Traite  do  Pliarmacie.  1841. 
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The  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  had  first  appeared  in  1618, 
and  had  undergone  slight  alterations  and  improvements  in  sub- 
sequent editions  of  1621,  1632,  and  1639,  was  remodelled  in  1650. 
In  this  edition,  the  names  of  the  original  authors  of  the  several 
.  formulae,  which  had  previously  been  inserted,   were  omitted. 
Several  new  formulas  were  added,  and  some  of  the  old  ones  left 
out.    Similar  alterations  were  again  made  in  1677.    An  excellent 
formula  for  Usquebach,  sive  aqua  vifce,  Hibernis  popularis" 
was  inserted  in  this  edition,  (see  formulae,)  and  several  other 
equally  important  additions  were  made.     The  next  material 
change  was  made  in  1721,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane ;  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  botanical  names  of  the  vege- 
tables included  in  the  Materia  Medica,  were  given;  it  being 
stated  in  the  preface,  "The  catalogue  of  simples  has  been  drawn  up 
entirely  de  novo:  the  name  of  each  plant,  and  in  some  cases  there 
is  more  than  one,  has  been  annexed;  as  well  the  officinal  name, 
as  that  which  is  retained  by  the  more  accurate  botanists.  Those 
who  know  how  easily  plants  of  the  same  genus  and  name  may 
be  confounded,  must  clearly  see   that  errors   could  scarcely 
have  been  avoided  in  any  other  way,  than  by  employing  this  dis- 
tinction  of  terms:'    This  was  the  first  step  towards  a  scientific  im- 
provement m  the  work;  in  other  respects,  however,  it  still  re- 
tained its  original  character,  the  great  majority  of  the  formulas 
remaining  unaltered,  although  a  few  of  the  obsolete  ones  were 
omitted.  Among  other  changes,  "  Saccharam  Hordeatum"  (barleu- 
sugar)  was  substituted  for  "  Saccharum  Penidium,"  {toffy). 

At  this  period,  a  "more  correct  and  concise  method  of  pre- 
scribing, *  began  to  prevail  among  the  most  eminent  of  the 
physicians,  with  whom  the  old-fashioned  formulas,  lengthened  out 
with  redundancy  of  heterogeneous  and  often  incompatible  in- 
gredients, had  fallen  into  disuse;  and  a  desire  soon  prevailed  for 
ettcc  ting  a  more  radical  reformation  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  than 
had  hitherto  been  attempted.  Most  of  the  formulas  adopted  by 
the  London  College,  even  those  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1721 
weie  taken  from  the  works  of  Mesne,  Nicolaus,  Renodius  Fernel' 
^  authors  0f  this  class,  with  reference  to  toil*  the 

College  mthe  preface  to  their  Pharmacopoeia  of  1746  state  <<ft 
were  certainly  a  disgrace,  and  just  reproach,  if  pharmacy  should 
any  longer  abound  with  those  inartificial  and  ir/egX fixtures 
Sri  V  T °raUCe  °f  th6  first  ^es  ^troduced,  and  he  pen     ,  i 
SaSS       Pfons  enibrced;  against  which  SJStaS 

the  most  nart ^         VCS  -  ^  SGarch  °f*  antidotes.  ^ich  for 

otacks  dreams  Z^T^fj^  d°ntiu^  cWivcd  fro* 
frame  oomStioZ    «ftrol0g?oal  fancies;  and  vainly  hoping  to 
compositions,  that  might  singly  prevail  against  every 

*  Trcfnce  to  the  London  rimmiacopcein.  1746. 
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species  of  poison,  they  amassed  together  whatever  they  had  ima- 
gined to  be  endued  with  alexipharmic  powers.    By  this  pro- 
cedure, the  simplicity  of  physic  was  lost,  and  a  wantonness  in 
mixing,  enlarging,  and  accumulating  took  place,  which  has  con- 
tinued  even   to   our  times."    The   celebrated  mitlrridate  and 
theriaca,  may  be  instanced  in  illustration  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, these  medicines  being  said  to  contain  the  proper  antidote 
against  every  possible  species  of  poison.    Nor  was  this  redun- 
dancy of  composition  confined  to  such  medicines  as  the  above ; 
the  same  feature  pervaded  nearly  the  whole  of  the  formulas  of  the 
early  pharmacopoeias.     One  of  the  old  Paris  Pharmacopoeias 
contained  a  formula  for  a  plaster,  (emplastrum  diabotonon,)  con- 
sisting of  sixty  ingredients,  and  for  a  distilled  water,  (aqua  gene- 
ralis,)  consisting  of  more  than  ISO  ingredients.    Previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1746,  the  London  College 
appointed  a  committee  of  tbeir  body  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
such  alterations  as  were  thought  desirable  to  be  made.    This  com- 
mittee appear  to  have  entered  upon  their  work  with  a  deter- 
mination of  founding  the  formulas  upon  the  principles  of  sim- 
plicity.   A  most  radical  change  was  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee and  carried  out  by  the  College.  The  arrangement  of  the  work 
was  entirely  recast;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  old  prolix  formulas 
were  rejected,  and  those  which  were  substituted  for  them  may  be 
said  to  have  originated  and  formed  the  bases  of  the  medicinal 
compounds  which  have  chiefly  been  employed  m  tins  country 
from  that  day  to  the  present.    Dr.  Plumtre  was  president  ol  the 
college  at  the  time  tbis  Pharmacopoeia  was  published. 

In  1788,  a  further  change  was  made,  and  as  that  which  had 
taken  place  in  1746  related  chiefly  to  what  are  called  the  Galenical 
preparations,  so  this  for  the  most  part  had  reference  to  the  che- 
mical Subsequent  changes  have  been  made  m  1809,  1824,  and 
1836,  the  last  date  being  that  of  our  present  Pharmacopoeia,  which 
is  decidedly  superior  to  any  that  has  preceded  it. 

The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  was  first  published  m  1099. 
Subsequent  editions  or  republications  have  appealed  m  1723, 
1736,  1744,  1756,  1774,  1783,  1792,1803,  1804,  1806,1813, 

18175,  1839,  1841.  . 

The  first  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  was  published  m  1807,  ire 
vious  to  this  time,  however,  in  the  year  1794,  *  S2>ec  »,«>,,  P,<a»»«- 
copaia  had  been  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  college, 
and  another  in  1805.  The  preparation  of  these  works  had  been 
chiefly  committed  to  Dr.  Percival  *  A  new  Dublin  Pharmaco- 
poeia was  brought  out  in  1826,  which  is  the  last  that  has  been 

published.  „   ,  £  . 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  first 

•  Historical  Sketch  of  the  progress  of  Pharmacy  in  Great  Britain.  By  Jacob  Bell. 
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published  near  the  close  of  the  year  1820,  under  the  authority  of  a 
National  Medical  Convention,  which  met  at  Washington  on  the 
first  day  of  the  preceding  J anuary.  A  revised  edition  of  this 
work  appeared  in  1830,  and  regulations  were  now  made  for  revising 
it  every  ten  years.  The  second  revision  commenced  in  1840, 
and  resulted  in  the  publication  of  the  last  Pharmacopoeia  in  1842^ 
A  Pharmacopoeia  is  in  course  of  preparation  for  Bengal  and 
Upper  India. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  that 
have  been  published  by  authority,  but  some,  such  as  those  of 
Lyons,  Toulouse,  Cologne,  and  Augsburg,  have  become  ob- 
solete. 

British  Empire. 

Pharmacopoeia  Collegii  Regalis  Medicoruni  Londinensis.  Lond. 
1836. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edin- 
burgh.   Edinb.  1841. 

Pharmacopoeia  Collegii  Medicorum  Regis  et  Eecinse  in  Hiber- 
nia.    Dublin,  !826. 

France. 

Codex,  Pharmacopee  Francaise.    Paris,  1839. 
Codex  Medicamentorum,  seu  Pharmacopoeia  Tolosana.  Tolos. 
1648,  1695. 

Pharmacopee  de  Lyon.  1778. 

Russia. 

Pharmacopoeia Rossica.  Petrop.  (St.  Petersburgh,)  1778,  1782, 
1803.  > 

Pharmacopoeia  Navalis  Rossica.    Petrop.    (St.  Petersburgh,) 

Pharmacopoeia  Cnstrensis  Ruthena.  Petrop.  (St.  Petersburg  ) 
1818.  0 

Pharmacopoeia  Regni  Polonice.    Varsovite.    (Warsaw  )  1817 
-fharmacopoeia  Fennica.    Abo,  1819. 

Denmark. 

Pharmacopoeia  Danica.    Hafn,  1772,  1786,  1805  1840 
ilmrmacopceia  Militaris.    Hafn,  1818. 

Sweden. 

Pharmacopoeia  Holmiensis.    Stockholm,  1686 
^lharaacopceia  Suecica.    Holm,  1705,  1775,  1776,  1779,  1789, 
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Pharmacopoeia  Militaris,  Navalis,  et  eorum  usui  accommodata 
qui  impensis  publicis  curantur.    Holm,  1789. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

Pharmacopoeia  Amstelodamensis  nova.    Amstelod.  1792. 

Pharmacopoeia  Antwerpiensis.    Antwerp,  1661. 

Pharmacopoeia  (manualis)  Antwerpiae,  1812. 

Pharmacopoeia  Batava,  recusa  cum  notis  et  additamentis  Medi- 
co-pharmaceuticis,  &c.  Edid.  Jo.  Erid.  Niemann.  Lips.  2  torn. 
8vo.    1805,  1811,  1824. 

Pharmacopee  Belgique.    8vo.    La  Haye,  (Hague),  1702,  1823,. 

1829. 

Pharmacopoeia  Hagana.  1738. 
Pharmacopoeia  Leidensis.    Leyden,  1751,1770. 
Pharmacopoeia  Leodensis.    Liege,  1741. 
Pharmacopoeia  Utrajectiva.    Utrecht,  1664. 

Germany. 

Pharmacopoeia  Austriaca.    Vindoh  (Vienna),  1820. 
Pharmacopoeia  Austriaco-Provinciahs.    Vien.  1794. 
Pharmacopoeia  Austriaco-Castrensis.    Vindob  (Vienna),  1800. 
Pharmacopoeia  Augustana.     Aug.  Vindel  (Augsburg),  1601, 

Pharmacopoeia  Argentoratensis.    Strasburg,  1725,  1757. 
Pharmacopoeia  Bavarica.    Monachii,  (Munchen),  1822. 
Pharmacopoeia  Borassica.    Berol.  (Berlin),  1799,1813,1827. 
Pharmacopoeia  Castrensis  Borussica.    Berol.  (Berlin),  1823. 
Pharmacopoeia  Hanoverana.    Hanoverse,  1819. 
Pharmacopoeia  Herbipolitana.    Wurcebnrg,  1796. 
Pharmacopoeia  in  usum  Nosocomii  Militaris  Wurceburgensis. 
"Wurceburg,  1815.  > 

Pharmacopoeia  Oldenburgica  cum  Gratia  et  Pnvilegio.  Olden- 

burgi,  1801. 

Pharmacopoeia  Palatina.    Manheira,  4to.  IS03.  _ 
Pharmacopoeia  Pauperum  in  usum  Instituti  Clinici  Hamburgen- 

sis.    Hamburg,  1804. 

Pharmacopoeia  Ratisbonensis.  1726. 

Pharmacopoeia  in  usum  officinarum  Reipublicas  Bremensis. 
(Auctor,  Treviranus,  et  Heineken),  1792. 

Pharmacopoeia  Saxonica,  jussu  Regio  ct  auctontate  publico. 

6( ^armTop  "enb^glca.    Stut,  1750.,  1770  1785,  1798 
Dispensatorium  usuale  pro  Pharmacopoeus  mclytte  Reipubl. 

Coloniensis.    Col.  8vo.  1565. 

Dispensatorium  Fuldense  a  F.  A.  Schlereth.  Edit.  11.  Francof. 
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Dispensatorium  Hessiacum,  cur  Piderit.  Cassell,  1806.  Addi- 
tamenta,  1816. 

Dispensatorium  Lippiacurn,  genio   moderno  accornmodatum 
auctoritate  Collegii  Medici.  Redegit  J.  Ch.  Er.  Scherf    Vol  I 
1792.    Vol.11.  1794. 


Switzerland. 

Pharmacopoeia  Genevensis,  auct.  C.  G.  Dunant,  L.  Odier,  et 
De  la  Roche.    Gen.  8vo.  1780. 

Pharmacop.  Helvetica.    1771.    2  vols.  fol. 

Pharmacopoeia  Regia,  Galenica  et  Chimica.    Gen.  1684. 

Manuale  Pharmaceuticum  in  usum  minorum  urbium  Basil 
8vo.  1779. 


Italy. 

Antidotario  Romano  Commentato  de  Pet.  Castello.  Rom  4 to 
1629. 

t^q0110^6,11813  Collegu  Medicorum  Antidotarium,  editum  anno 
l/bd.    .Lditio  novissima  m  qua  Completissimus  adjectus  est 
Index  virium  ac  Usuum  Medicamentorum.     Venet  (Venice) 
4to.  1783.  1  ;' 

Formulario  Earmaceutico.    Genov.  (Genoa),  1791  8vo 

Eormulario  Farmaceutico  per  uso  dell  Ospedale  di  Pammatone. 
Genov.  (Genoa).    8vo.  1798. 

Codice  Pharmaceutic  per  lo  stato  della  ser.  Rep.  di  Venezia, 
compilato  per  ordme  del  excellentiss.  magistrate  della  Sanita. 
iadov.  (Padua).  4to.  maj.  1790. 

Pharmacopoeia  Bergamensis,  rationem   componendi  medica- 

rBe^aamTToC°7580CtenS5  *  *  ^  et  P<  MaSelli"  Bci- 

Fp7  42?  ^  d0ti  Ant0Ui° 
Pharmacop.  Messenensis.    Mess,  fol  1029 
qJw! rT°P-  „Sordo^   ex  Seleotioribus  codicibus,  optimisque- 
cdito, ,a  Jac.  Jn.  Pedemontano  August.    Taurin,  (Turin).  4to. 

taSfS  t  'J0"™  ?6  ^  G  di  Mcdicina  del1  Collegio  Fio- 

fol  T^"       ^  ?°n°uli  deUa  Uuive^  «* 
Pi-AoIS  I01-  1408.    Recus.  ibid.  1567,  1597. 

^dSSTS^IS?  nuovamento  Compilato  e  redotto  all'  uso 
mo,  oiviso  in  due  parte.    Fn-enze,  1789,  4 to.  pp.  350. 
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Spain. 

Pharmacopoeia  Catalana.    4to.  1686. 

Earraacopea  en  Castellano.    Madrid,  1823. 

Pharmacopoeia  Hispana.  Ed.  alt.  Regis  jussu  et  impensis. 
Madrid,  8vo.  1798. 

Pharmacopoeia  Madritensis,  protomedicatus  auctoritate  elabo- 
rata.    4  to.  1739. 

Pharmacopoeia  Madritensis.    1729,  1738,  1794,  1798,  1822. 

Pharmacopoeia  Valentianensis.    Valeric.  4to.  1G51. 

Portugal. 

Pharmacopeia  Geral  para  o  Reina  e  Dominios  de  Portugal, 
puhlicada  por  ordem  da  Rainha  Fidehssima  Maria  I.  8vo.  Lis- 
bon, 1794,  tomo  I.  Elementos  do  Pharmacies,  pp.  228  ;  tomo  II. 
Medicamentos  simplices,  preparandos  e  compositos,  pp.  248. 

Pharmacopoeia  Lusi tana.    Lisbon,  1711. 

Pharmacopoeia  do  Pinto.    Coimbra,  1794. 


Greece. 

Pharmacopoeia  Graeca,  jussu  Regio  et  approbatione  Collegii 
Medici  edita,  auctoribus  Joanne  Bairo,  Xaverio  Landerer,  Josepho 
Sartori.    Athens,  1837. 

Persia. 

Pharmacopoeia  Persica,  ex  idiomate  Persico  in  Latinum  Con- 
versa.    Paris,  1681. 

America. 

The  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  the 
authority  of  the  Medical  Societies  and  Colleges.  8vo.  Boston, 
1820. 

Ditto.    New  Edition.    Philad.  1842. 

Besides  these  Pharmacopoeias,  which  have  been  published  under 
the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  laws  of  the  respective  countries 


poeias  in  their  general  objt- 
production  of  individual  authors,  and  not  of  any  public  bodies 
having  legal  power  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  prescribed 
formulas.  Several  works  of  this  description,  which  appeared  m 
the  sixteenth  century,  have  already  been  alluded  to;  a  brief  no- 
tice of  some  of  those  which  have  since  been  published  will  now  be 
given. 
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Quercetan's  Pharmacopoeia  Dogma ticorum  Restituia  was  pub- 
lished in  1G03.  An  edition  of  this  work  was  published  at  Frank- 
fort, in  1615,  together  with  a  second  edition  of  the  Bispensato- 
rium  Medicum,  of  Renou  or  Renodoeus.  Tins  was  probably  the 
first  Dispensatory  written  upon  the  plan  which  has  generally  been 
adopted  by  the  authors  of  Dispensatories  in  this  country.  It 
treats,  first,  of  Pharmaceutical  Operations ;  secondly,  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica ;  and  thirdly,  of  the  Preparations  and  Compounds  ; 
each  formula  being  followed  by  a  commentary. 

In  1021,  Mindererus  published  a  work  on  Military  Medicine  ; 
and  about  the  same  time  appeared  the  Pharmacopoeia  Spagirica 
of  Poterius. 

Schroeder's  Pharmacopoeia  Medico- Chy  mica  was  a  work  oi 
some  merit.  It  was  published  in  1641,  at  Ulm,  in  Wurtemberg. 
An  edition  of  1672,  published  at  Leyden,  in  Holland,  contains 
the  Materia  Medica,  in  Latin,  French,  English,  and  Dutch. 

Glauber's  works — Be  Funris  Novis  Philosophicis  ;  Tractatus  de 
Medicina  Universali:  Be  Natura  Salium ;  Novum  lumen  Chi- 
micum  ;  and  Pharmacopoeia  Spagirica — were  published  between 
the  years  1646  and  1668,  in  which  latter  year  the  author  died. 

About  this  year  Culpeper  wrote,  and  acquired  some  celebrity  by 
the  severity  of  his  criticisms  on  the  London  College  of  Physicians 
and  their  first  Pharmacopoeia.  He  was  born  in  1616,  and  pub- 
lished his  translation  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  in  1653,  soon 
after  which  period  he  died. 

"^z167.6,  Cllaras  published  his  Pharmacopee  Roy  ale,  Galenique 
et  Lhemtque,  which  two  years  afterwards  was  published  in  this 
country  in  English. 

Contemporary  with  Charas,  and  not  less  celebrated  as  pharma- 
ceutical writers,  were  Pomet,  chief  Pharmacien  to  Louis  XIV., 
whose  Histotre  des  Brogues,  was  published  in  1694,  and  Nicolas 
fernery,  whose  Pharmacopee  Universelle,  and  Biciionnaire  ou 
lraite  Universel  des  Brogues  Simples,  were  published  in  1697 
Ihese  works  acquired  a  just  and  lasting  reputation.  The  second 
edition  oi  Lemcry's  Dictionary  was  published  in  Paris  in  1714 

In  1688  Mr.  James  Shipton,  an  apothecary  in  London  viub- 
hshed  a  collection  of  formula,  said  to  have  been  those  presented 
jj  ^  ^orge  Bate,  a  celebrated  physician  in  the  time  of  Charles 
11.    Ihis  work  was  entitled,  Pharmacopoeia  Bateana.    Li  qua 

STrIT^T^^^0^  omuia  6  *™* 

bet  co  rT  ;  ?ecmdo  Vroto-medici  excerpta,  ordine  alpha- 
PuiLo  Sl  TklhenturT  ®Uorum  nonnuUa  in  Laboratorio 
in  uZ  Z^^fP^^nd.JideUter^^i^  venalia  :  a  tour 
edit  inn  !  tl-r,W  apud  Medicos  Londhienscs.  The  third 
vio u  edhioT     m  ^i00/  a¥BBB"*a*  translations  of  the  pre- 

sZVn  fn  860T°  S  Pi    *  *  ^  ™  1691  5  aod  ^ 
h  m  ibji.    ihe  Pharmacopoeia  Bateana  has  been  a  work 
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of  frequent  reference  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  to  the 
present  day. 

Dr.  Fuller  also  published  a  Pharmacopoeia  of  his  own,  called 

the  Pharmacopoeia  Extemporanea,  in  1714. 

Dr.  Quincy  was  an  author  of  some  repute  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  delivered  lectures  on  Pharmacy,  which 
were  published  shortly  after  his  death,  in  1723,  by  Dr.  Shaw. 
His  principal  work  was  his  Pharmacopoeia  Officinalis  et  Extem- 
poranea, or  Complete  English  Dispensatory,  which  first  appeared 
in  1718,  and  reached  a  sixth  edition  in  1726.  It  was  translated 
into  French,  in  1745,  by  Clausier. 

Dr.  E.  James's  Pharmacopoeia  Universalis,  or  Neio  Universal 
English  Dispensatory,  followed  Dr.  Quincy's,  being  first  pub- 
lished in  1747,  and  the  second  edition  in  1752.  It  was  arranged 
on  a  similar  plan  to  that  of  Quincy's  Dispensatory. 

In  1753  was  published  Dr.  Brookes's  General  Dispensatory  ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  1754,  Dr.  Lewis  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  New  Dispensatory,  containing  commentaries  on  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias.  A  concise  system  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Pharmacy  was  prefixed  as  an  introduction. 
This  work  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  was  decidedly  the  best 
of  the  kind  that  had  been  published  at  the  time.  It  passed 
through  many  editions  during  the  author's  lifetime ;  and  after  his 
death,  the  work  was  reprinted  without  much  alteration,  in  London, 
where  it  had  originally  been  published;  while,  in  Edinburgh, _  Dr. 
Webster,  Dr.  Duncan,  Dr.  Kotherham,  and  Dr.  Duncan,  jun., 
brought  out  new  editions  of  it,  with  such  alterations  and  improve- 
ments as  the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge  demanded;  and 
to  distinguish  these  from  the  London  editions,  the  authors 
adopted  the  title  of  The  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory. 

Dr.  Duncan,  jun.,  became  the  editor,  in  1803,  from  which  time 
to  1830,  the  work  passed  through  twelve  editions.  The  tenth 
edition  was  translated  into  French  by  M.  E.  Pelouse,  with  notes 
by  Eobiquet  and  Chereau. 

In  1806,  Dr.  Coxe's  American  Dispensatory  appeared. 

Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson  commenced  the  publication  of 
his  London  New  Dispensatory  in  1811.  This  work  was  written 
on  the  plan  of  the  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory ;  it  has  been 
always  considered  a  very  useful  work,  and  has  had  a  great  circu- 
lation, having  gone  through  ten  editions. 

In  this  year,  1811,  also  appeared  the  Traite  de  Pharmacic, 
Theorique  et  Practique,  of  I.  I.  Virey. 

Dr.-Paris's  Pharmacologia,  although  not  strictly  a  work  ol  the 
description  here  treated  of,  merits  a  brief  notice  on  account  of  the 
information  it  contains  on  pharmaceutical  subjects.  It  was  nrst 
published  in  1812,  and  has  reached  the  ninth  edition. 
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In  1818,  Mr.  Gray  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Supplement 
to  the  Pharmacopoeias.    In  the  preface  he  states  : — 

"  The  intention  of  the  present  work  is  to  give  a  concise  account 
of  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  of  drugs  in  general,  using 
that  term  in  its  most  extensive  sig-nification,  as  including  not  only 
those  natural  substances  and  compounds  which  are  employed  by 
physicians  or  private  practitioners  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  but 
those  other  substances  and  compounds  which,  from  their  analogy 
to  these,  are  usually  sold  by  the  same  retailers  as  sell  medicines, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  dyes,  paints,  perfumes,  cosmetics, 
liqueurs,  &c. ;  and  upon  this  account  the  work  appears  under  the 
title  of  a  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  that  book  contains 
only  the  medicines  in  use  at  present  with  the  physicians  of  London 
and  its  environs. 

"  Still,  however,  the  medicines  form  the  greater  bulk  of  the 
work,  from  the  vast  variety  of  them  that  are  employed  in  different 
places." 

This  work  has  passed  through  six  editions  previous  to  the 
present. 

Magendie's  Formulaire  pour  la  Preparation  et  I'Emploi  de 
Plusieurs  Nouveaux  Medicamens,  commenced  in  1821  •  it  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Houlton  and  Dr.  Gully,  and 
has  been  a  work  of  frequent  reference  and  great  utility  to  the 
pharmaceutists  and  medical  practitioners  of  this  country. 

In  1824,  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  who  had  previously  published 
some  criticisms  on  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  brought  out  a 
translation  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  published  by 
the  London  College  in  that  year.  This  work  contained  much 
valuable  information  on  practical  pharmacy  some  of  which  the 
college  availed  themselves  of  in  the  subsequent  edition  of  their 
lharmacopoeia;  and  of  this  latter  work  Mr.  Phillips  became  the 
authorised  translator. 

Brande's  Manual  of  Pharmacy  was  published  in  1825:  and 
Kennies  New  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeias  in  1820 

In  1828  appeared  Jourdan's  Pharmacopee  Universale  an 
English  translation  of  which  was  edited  by  Ronnie  in  1833 

in  1828  also  appeared  the  Traite  de  Pharmacie,  of  H«y  and 
Guibourt  of  Pans ;  a  work  of  great  merit.    The  th  rd  odZl  has 
been  published  m  an  enlarged  form  by  Professor  Guibourt 
b,lu?toSM/^*  Pharmacopoeia,  by  Drs  Bar- 

"oZff^fT^r^  aPPeared  in  1830'  tod  the  Tranl- 
in 1837 I  1     H  Pha/mac°l^ia,  with  criticisms,  by  Dr.  Collier 

Dr  L  P    7  W?*  ded  °f  Valuable  information7  ' 
m^ef^melm^  ^i,831'. Polished  a  very  useful  little 
aZ^T  Ehnento  of  Practical  Pharmacy. 

boon  Zll  hedeSLW°;'kf  of  thia  class'  whibh  hllve  m™  recently 
*  published,  must  be  mentioned  The  Dispensatory  of  the 
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United  States  of  America,  by  Drs.  Wood  and  Bache ;  first  edi- 
tion, 1833  ;  fifth  edition,  1843. 

The  Nouveau  Traite  de  Pharmacie,  by  E.  Soubeiran;  first 
edition,  1836;  second  edition,  1842. 

The  Cours  Couplet  de  Pharmacie,  by  L.  R.  Le  Canu;  1842. 

The  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  by  Dr.  Pereira  ;  first  edi- 
tion, 1837  ;  second  edition,  1842. 

A  Dispensatory,  or  Commentary  on  the  Pharmacopoeias  of 
Great  Britain,  by  Dr.  Ohristison.  1842. 

The  Bengal  Dispensatory,  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy.  1842. 

Medicines,  their  Uses  and  Mode  of  Administration,  by  Dr. 

eligan.  1844. 

The  Pocket  Formulary,  by  Henry  Beasley.  1844. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Weights  and  measures  are  artificial  standards  by  which  the 
gravity  and  bulk  of  substances  are  estimated.  In  the  first  in- 
stance some  natural  products,  such  as  seeds,  which  were  easily 
attainable,  and  the  gravity  and  dimensions  of  which  were  pretty 
uniform,  were  used  as  units,  from  which  other  denominations 
of  weight  or  measure  were  calculated.  Thus  by  a  law  passed  in 
the  fifty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  A.  d.  1266,  it  was 
enacted,  that  "  an  English  penny,  called  a  sterling,  round  and 
without  clipping,  shall  weigh  thirty-two  wheat  corns  m  the 
midst  of  the  ear,  and  twenty  pence  do  make  an  ounce,  and  twelve 
ounces  one  pound,  and  eight  pounds  do  make  a  gallon  of  wine, 
and  eight  gallons  of  wine  do  make  a  London  bushel,  which  is  the 
eighth  part  of  a  quarter."  The  standards  of  weight  and  measure 
beinc*  arbitrary,  differences  have  existed  between  those  adopted  in 
different  countries,  and  it  has  not  unfrequently  occurred  that  two 
or  three  standards  have  been  employed  in  the  same  country. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  England,  where  the  Avoirdupois,  the 
Troy,  the  Tower  or  Saxon,  and  the  Eoil  weights,  have  been  in- 
troduced at  different  periods,  and  more  or  less  extensively  used 
for  weighing  different  substances. 

ENGLISH  WEIGHTS. 
Avoirdupois  weight,  according  to  Mr.  Gray,  (Elements  of 
Practical  Pharmacy,  p.  5,)  was  introduced  to  this  country  by  the 
Romans,  at  the  period  of  the  first  civilisation  of  the  island ;  but  it 
was  then  called  auncel  weight,  from  its  being  used  according  to  the 
Roman  custom,  with  the  siatera  Bomana  or  steel-yard,  or  with  the 
auncel.  ansula,  orDanish  steel-yard,  with  a  fixed  weight  andmoveable 
fulcrum.    Dr.  Ellis,  however,  in  a  paper  published  m  the  second 
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volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  states  that  the 
Troy  and  Avoirdupois  weights  were  originally  introduced  by  the 
Lombards,  and  the  first  sanctioned  by  law  in  1496,  when  it  was 
introduced  in  the  composition  of  the  gallon  and  bushel.  In  the 
24  Henry  VIII.,  butchers  are  ordered  to  provide  beams,  scales 
and  weights,  called  haberdejwis.  ' 

avoirdupois  weight  (Old  Division.)* 

Equivalents 

1  grain  English  -  .  .  ™Tr°yg™ 

24=    1  scruple  English  ...  18-2° 

30=  ll=    l  adarme  of  silk       -  .  .  27-34 

72=    3=    2=    1  dram  English  -  .  ko'c-q 

570=  24=  16=    8=  1  ounce  -  .       J2  ™ 

9216=384=256=128=16=1  pound 


7000-00 


Att^l  -P°?nds>  containing  more  ounces,  have  been  in  use  in 

ounce?  TtS  ^  PkCeS'  aS  *at  f°r  1W  Silk'  cont™g  £ 
ounces.     The  Roman  government  allowed  the  merchants  for 

waste  in  paying  custom  duties,  20  ounces  to  the  pound    so  tl  " 

the  100  pounds,  or  centenarius,  was  120  common  pounds'  They 

th TZ\  ST"  ?*  aUrnCG  t0  18  —  to  the  pound  ^ 
tbat  the  100  pounds  was  112  common  pounds  and  a  half,  the 

b6en  0mittGd>  andtlle  ^^d-weight  recW 
rivpl1?0^,!1  ™ravoMuP™  weight  has  been  said  to  have  been  dc- 

Z  tl Z        ranS'  Jet  f 6re  a^ears  t0  be  som*  little  diCnco 
m  the  values  of  our  pound  avoirdupois  and  the  standard nffhf 
same  denomination  still  kept  at  Rome,  the 'Roman  ^oSidof  % 
unces  being  11  troy  grains  lighter  than  ours. 

ROMAN  WEIGHT. 

Equivalents  in 

I  lens  or  primus  .  .  Tr°y  grains. 

J8=    1  quadrans  drachma)        -  "  ,0*70 

**T  1  dl^dium  drachma)  "  \*** 

,       IT    2=    1  drachma      -  .  "  2r2S 


144=    8=   I~    2-  1      r     "       •    •  * 
288=  1G=    L    2-  o-11CUS'-OVSlclua  -  109-14 

576=  32=  16=    1  i8em;un^orassarius  21829 

6912=364=192=  96=48-2 i-i 0  X%  ' 

9216=712=256=128=64=32^1 1  if*        "   *  «2™  00 
iw    b4-32-16=l  mmaorpondo  0985-00 

Gray's  Elements  of  Tliarmacy,  p.  5. 
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Another  division  of  the  ounce,  used  hy  some  old  medical 
miters,  was  into  sextul©  and  scrupuli,  which  latter  were  subdi- 
vided in  imitation  of  the  attic  weights,  as  in  the  following  table. 

Equivalents  in 
Troy  grains. 

1  chalcos  -  * 

8=    1  simplium  or  obolus       -  -  *  "a 

16=    2=    1  scrupulum  or  gramma       -  iH  iy 

64=    8=    4=  1  sextula  or  sextans      -  -  1AZyt 

128=  16=  8=  2=  1  duella  or  bina  sextula  -  145-5b 
384=  48=  24=  6=  3=  1  uncia  -  436/58 

4608=576=288=72=36=12=1  libra      -  -      5239  00 

The  following  terms  are  sometimes  met  with  in  old  Latin  medical 
and  chemical  works  for  denoting  different  numbers  of  ounces  :- 

1 1  ounces  deunx  ?  ounces,  septunx. 

11  Ounces,  ucuua  {  semis,  semissis,  semissius,  seli- 

13       „       dextanS  or  deCUUX     O       „       $  bra,  or  sembella. 

9     „     dodrans  °     „  quincunx. 

8  bes,  bessis,  or  des    4     „  tnens. 

8     "         '  3     „     quadras  hbra3,  or  tnunx. 

2     „      sextans  librae. 

1      „  uncia. 

The  modern  division  of  the  avoirdupois  pound  will  be  found 
*t  vTeeTo  where  it  *ill  be  seen  that  the  ounce  is  divided  in  to 
?6PdSns  •  but  according  to  Mr.  Gray,  the  division  ongmally 
was  To 8  drLsand  16°adarms.  The  adarm  having  been,  m 
Todem  times,  employed  only  in  the  sale  of  silk,  has  become  con- 
founded  -with  the  dram. 

TuoYWEluHT.-Somedifferences  of  opinion  have  heen  expressed 
as  to  ^period  at  which  this  weight  was ^trodnced  mto  Eng. and. 
The  committee  upon  whoso  report  was  founded  t he  ac  of  U,24 
for  regulating  weights  and  measure £  state  as  fl»    c  ««ta 

ZZt T^^S  best  hnown  h,  our 
C;  lal  which  hath  heen  longest  in  use;  that  _h,  winch  - 
Ss  are  measured;  that  whiel lis  hest h»  *£°J%«  »d 
world;  that  to  which  our  learned °o^J™»  »»™  u  h  h  h 
compared  ancient  ^   'to  the"  other  hand,  the 

be„hlnots  weight  rStful  authority;  and,  though  unfit 
T  i  „ Zdo  a  standard,  yet  the  frequent  use  of  it  renders  it  neces- 
sary tTlc  rShow  'many  ounL,  ™*-J- 

follows ; — 
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TROY  AND  APOTHECARIES  WEIGHT  (Old  division). 
1  grain. 

6=    1  farthing  penny  of  silver. 
20=    1  scruple,  apothecary. 
24=  1|=    1  pennyweight,  or  denarius. 
30=  l£=  1^=  1  farthing  penny  of  gold. 
60=    3=  2j=  1  drachm,  apothecary. 
288=14|=  12=4f =1  shilling  or  solidus. 
480=  24=  20=8  =1|=  1  ounce  troy  and  apothecary. 
5760=288=240=96=20=12=1  pound  troy  and  apothecary. 

For  the  sake  of  calculation,  the  gold  and  silversmiths  divide 
the  grain  troy  into  20  mites,  the  mite  into  24  droits,  the  droit 
into  20  periots,  and  the  periot  into  24  blanks. 

The  shilling  was  more  usually  employed  as  the  first  division  of 
the  troy  pound,  than  the  ounce,  which  seems  to  have  been  re- 
stricted to  the  avoirdupois  weight,  as  the  name  of  the  ore  was 
to  the  first  divisions  of  the  Saxon  pound  or  Danish  mark. 

The  modern  divisions  of  the  troy  and  apothecaries'  pound  will 
be  found  at  pages  20  and  21. 

Tower  or  Saxon  weight.— From  an  old  record,  it  appears 
that  the  Tower  pound  counterpoised  llj  ounces,  or  5400  grains 
troy.  The  exact  correspondence  of  8  ounces  of  this  weight  with 
the  mark  of  Cologne,  used  in  most  of  the  German  mints,  shows 
that  this  pound  is  the  small  pound  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  or 
that  of  the  Easterlings,  as  being  derived  from  Greece,  through 
-Thrace.  Galen  informs  us  that  24  Greek  litras  were  equal  to 
2o  Roman  hbras,  which  is  very  nearly  the  proportion  between 
this  pound  and  the  12  ounce  avoirdupois  pound 
_  The  reports  of  assayers  refer  to  this  small  Saxon  pound  as  the 
integer  The  divisions  employed  in  assaying  gold,  and  formerly 
m  weighing  it,  are  the  following 6  loimeny 

TOWER  WEIGHT  (Gold). 

Equivalents  in 

1  Tower  grain    -  ^o^gg 
15=    1  quarter  carath  grain,  or  feorthling  mancus  13-87 
bU~   4==  1  carath  grain  or  mancus        -  . 
240=  16=  4=  1  carath  or  loth  -  .  .  J^nn 

5460=384=96=24=1  Tower  pound         -  .  5JoO-00 

In  assaying  silver,  a  different  division  of  weights  is  emnlover? 
&r£Xt  18  FObablC  fl*0m  aUal°^  tbat  tl-  integ^tound 

toy  pound ^  the  LapV         ^  ^  *  the  samc  ™?  ™ 
and Ztalen ™  to  refer  to  this  latter; 

Kn  as  ^poS*  a  ™  work)  of  silver,  is 
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TOWER  weight  {Silver). 

Equivalents  in 
Troy  grains. 


1  Tower  grain    -----  0*98 

24=    1  peninga  or  penny           ...  22*50 

480=  20=  1  ora  or  ounce           -          -           -  450*00 

5460=240=12=1  Tower  pound     -          -          -  5400*00 


Other  divisions  of  this  pound  were  formerly  made  for  weighing 
different  commodities,  as  also  another  pound  containing  fifteen 
ounces.    The  whole  are  comprised  in  the  following  table. 

TOWER  WEIGHT. 

Equivalents  in 
Troy  grains. 


1  Tower  grain     ------  0*98 

24=    1  peninga        *"'       -             -             -             -  -  22-50 

36=    1J.  =    1  ma;rra  peninga  or  bener  peninga               -  -  27-75 

60=    2J  =    2  =    1  mancus  or  drachma         -              -  -  55-50 

96=    4  =    S§=    1§+    1  smaelle  skylling    -  90-00 

120=    5  =    4  =    2  =  1\=  1  skilling         -              -  -  112-50 

384=  16  =  l-2£=    6|=  4  =3J=  1  smaelle  ora             -  -  360-00 

480=  20  =  16  =    8  =  5  =4  =  \\=  1  ora               -  .  450-30 

2400  =  100  =  80  =  40  =25  =20=  6  =  5  =  1  Danish  marc  -  2250-00 

5460=240  =192  =  96  =60  =48  =  15  =12=1  smaelle  punda  -  5400-00 

7200=300  =240  =120  =75  =60  =  18^  =15=1  punda     -  -  6750-00 


Trett.  An  allowance  used  to  he  made  on  some  goods  at  the 
Custom  House,  and  also  in  their  sale  from  the  wholesale  to 
the  retail  dealers,  called  trett.  This  allowance  amounted  to 
4  lbs.  in  104  lbs. :  that  is,  104  lbs.  were  reckoned  as  100  lbs.,  the 
4  lbs.  being  allowed  for  trett.  Now  this  4  lbs.  in  104  lbs.  is  just 
the  difference  between  the  Tower  weight  and  avoirdupois  weight, 
104  lbs.  of  15  ores  Tower  weight,  being  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  16 
ounces  avoirdupois  weight.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  this  allow- 
ance was  first  made  in  consequence  of  the  Tower  weight  being 
used  for  weighing  goods  at  the  Custom  House,  and  that  the 
object  of  the  allowance  was  to  reduce  this  weight  to  the  avoir- 
dupois weight  generally  used  in  commerce.  The  practice  of 
allowing  trett  at  the  Custom  House  has  been  for  some  time 
abolished.  Trett  has  been  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  an 
allowance  made  on  acoount  of  waste-. 

Foil  Weight. — This  was  formerly  used  to  weigh  gold  and  silver 
wire,  foil,  and  jewels  :  and  its  smaller  divisions  are  still  used  by 
the  jewellers  to  weigh  diamonds,  pearls,  and  precious  stones. 
As  the  pound  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Venice,  which  weighs 
4656  troy  grains,  and  as  the  articles  for  which  it  has  been  used 
were  formerly  imported  from  Venice,  this  weight  was  most  likely 
introduced  from  thence. 
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FOIL  WEIGHT. 


Equivalents  in 
Troy  grains. 

1  sixteenth  .....  q-05 
16=1  jeweller's  grain  ....  o-80 
64=     4=     1  jeweller's  carat  -  -  3  20 

404=    24=     6=    1  penny  foil  -  -  19-20 

7680=  480=  120=  20=  1  ounce  foil    -  -  384'00 

92160=5760=1440=240=12=1  pound  foil.         -  4608-00 

The  carat  of  this  weight  is  derived  from  the  seed  of  the  kurua- 
tree,  whereas  the  carath  of  the  Tower  pound  is  an  Egyptian  word, 
signifying  the  24th  part  of  anything,  and  is  applied  in  Egypt  to 
the  divisions  of  the  land  into  provinces,  or  of  the  larger  cities 
into  wards,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Latin  uncia  is  used  for  the 
12th  part  of  an  integer.  As  the  jewellers  mostly  deal  in  silver 
and  gold,  and  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  keep  the  troy  weight,  they 
now  use  those  weights  for  their  jewels,  but  reckon  150  carats  for 
an  ounce.  The  sixteenths  foil,  which  are  equal  to  the  mites  of 
the  gold  and  silversmiths,  are  sometimes  divided  again  into 
quarters,  which  are  the  smallest  weights  used  in  commerce.  Some 
authors  assert  that  the  troy  ounce  is  equal  to  152  carats  3  grains, 
in  which  case,  of  course,  the  carat  would  be  equal  to  3*152  troy 
grains. 

Imperial  Weight.— By  a  law  passed  in  the  year  1824,  (5  Geo. 
IV.,  cap.  74,)  it  was  enacted,  "  That  from  and  after  the  first  day 
J  of  May,  1825,  the  standard  brass  weight  of  one  pound  trov 
^  weight,  made  in  the  year  1758,  now  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk 
(  of  the  House  of  Commons,  shall  be,  and  hereby  is  declared  to 
^  be,  the  original  and  genuine  standard  measure  of  weight,  and 
t  that  such  brass  weight  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  denominated 
.  the  imperial  standard  troy  pound,  and  shall  be,  and  the 
(  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  the  unit  or  only  standard  mea- 
m  sure  of  weight,  from  which  all  other  weights  shall  be  derived 
<(  completed,  and  ascertained;    and  that  one-twelfth  part  of  the 
n  said  troy  pound  shall  be  an  ounce ;  and  that  one-twentieth  part 
»fnnS2.      T%8haU1  be  aPennyweight;  and  that  one-twentv- 
«  So    VT       m°\  P^yroififht  sh"U  he  a  grain ;  so  that 
m  5760  such  grains  shall  be  a  troy  pound;  and  that  7000  such 

grains  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  a  pound 

^SSSSKJJ  f    f   an  °Te  ^dupois;  and  that  one- 
sixteenth  part  of  such  ounce  shall  be  a  dram." 

"  Pound  if  W  £  iS  fV2**i  tlmt  the  SQid  standard  troy 
*  L  restore  A   f  defaced,  or  otherwise  injured,  should 

"  naturTln!/  'f 0  ST°  ,Weight'  by  referenco  to  ">™  invariable 
natural  standard;  and  whereas  it  has  been  ascertained,  by  the 

c  2 
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'■  commissioners  appointed  by  Lis  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the 
"  subjects  of  weights  and  measures,  that  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled 
"  water,  weighed  in  air  by  brass  weights,  at  the  temperature  of 
"  62°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,    the   barometer   being  at 
"30  inches   is  equal  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  grains  and 
"four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousandth  parts  of  a  gram,  of 
"  which,  as  aforesaid,  the  imperial  standard  troy  pound  contains 
"  5760  ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter  the 
"  said  imperial  standard  troy  pound  shall  be  lost,  or  shall  be  in 
"  any  manner  destroyed,  defaced,  or  otherwise  injured,  it  shall 
"  and  may  be  restored  by  making,  under  the  direction  of  the 
"  Lord  High  Treasurer,  or  the  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty  s 
"  Treasury  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
"  or  any  three  of  them  for  the  time  being,  a  new  standard  troy 
"  pound,  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
"  inch  of  distilled  water,  as  the  said  standard  pound  hereby 
"  established  bears  to  such  cubic  inch  of  water." 

And  by  a  law  passed  in  the  year  1835,  (5  &  6  Guhelmi  TV., 
cap  63  )  the  use  of  any  other  weights  besides  those  above  de- 
scribed, and  the  apothecaries' weight,  is  rendered  illegal,  and  it  is 
enacted,  "  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  all  articles 
"  sold  by  weight  shall  be  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight,  except 
"  gold,  silver,  platina,  diamonds,  or  other  precious  stones,  which 
»  may  be  sold  by  troy  weight,  and  drugs,  which,  when  sold  by 
"  retail,  may  be  sold  by  apothecaries'  weight.  _ 

The  following,  then,  are  the  three  kinds  of  weight  now  recog- 
nised by  law  in  this  country. 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  OR  IMPERIAL  WEIGHT. 


1  dram 
16=       1  ounce 


Equivalents  in 
Troy  grains . 

27-34375 
437-5 


256=      16=      1  pound  -  7000/ 
3584=    224=    14=    1  stone      -  -  Jbuuu 

28672=  1792=  112=  8=  1  hundred  weight  784000' 
473440=05840=2240=160=20=1  ton  15680000' 

TROY  WEIGHT. 

1  grain. 
24=    1  pennyweight. 
480=  20=  1  ounce. 
5700=240=12=1  pound. 
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apothecaries'  weight. 


1  grain. 


20=    1  scruple. 
60=    3=  1  drachm. 
480=  24=  8=  1  ounce. 
5760=288=96=12=1  pound. 

The  apothecaries'  weight  is  that  alone,  the  use  of  which  is 
recognised  hy  the  colleges  of  physicians,  in  the  preparation  or 
dispensing  of  medicines,  either  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia 
or  extemporaneous  prescriptions.  It  is  not,  however,  customary 
for  pharmaceutical  chemists  to  keep  any  large  weights  of  this 
description,  and,  therefore,  in  preparing  medicines  on  the  large 
scale,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  equivalents  of  the  weights 
ordered,  in  avoirdupois  weight,  the  latter  heing  the  only  kind  of 
large  weights  generally  used.  The  following  table  has  been 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  such  calculations. 

EQUIVALENTS  IN  TROY  AND  AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT. 


Troy  Grains 


60 

120 

240 

437-5 

480 

875 

960 
1312-5 
1440- 
1750- 
1920- 
2187-5 
2400 
26250 
2880- 
3002-5 
3360 
3500 
3840 
3937.5 
4320- 
4375- 


TROY. 


lbs. 


oz. 


1 
1 

2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
9 
9 


drs. 


1 
2 
4 
7 

6 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 


grs. 


175 
35 
525 
10 
27-5 
45' 
25 
20- 
375 
55- 


AVOIRDUPOIS. 


OZ. 


grs. 


1 
1 

2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
9 
9 
10 


CO 
120 
240 

425 

85 

127-5 

170 

212-5 

255 

297-5 

340 

382  5 
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Troy  grains. 


4800 
4812'5 
5250 
5280 
5687-5 
57G0- 
6125- 
6562-5 
7000 
7680 
9600 
10500 
11520 
14000 
17280 
21000 
23040 
28000 
28800 
34560 
35000 
40320 
42000 
46080 
49000 
51840 
56000 
57600 
63000 
63360 
69120 
70000 
74880 
77000 
80640 
84000 
86400 
91000 
92160 
97920 
98000 
103680 
105000 
109440 
112000 
115200 


TROT. 


AVOIRDUPOIS. 


lbs. 


2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
9 
9 

10 

10 

11 

12 

12 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

15 

16 

17 

17 

18 

18 

19 

19 

20 


10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

12 
0 
1 
2 
4 
8 
9 

5 

7 

10 


0 

3 
6 
8 
11 

1 

4 
7 
9 


drs. 

grs. 

12'5 

7 

30- 

6 

47'5 

6 

5- 

5 

22-5 

4 

40" 

7 

1 

20 

7 
4 
0 
5 
2 

6 
3 
0 
4 


40 

20 

0 
40 
20 

0 

40 
20 
0 
40 


0 

1 

20 

2 

6 

0 

5 

2 

40 

1 

14 
12 


lbs.  oz. 
10 
11 

12 
12 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
1 
5 
8 
10 

2  ' 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 
10 
10 
11 
11 
12 
12 
13 
13 
13 
14 
14 
15 
15 
16 
16 


0 

13 
11 


grs. 

425 


30 


72-5 


242-5 
422-5 

145 

217-5 

290 

362-5 
435 

70 

142-5 

215 

287-5 

360 
432-5 

07-5 


8 

140 

5 

2L2.5 

2 
15 

285 
357-5 

12 

430 

10 

65 

7 

137-5 
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Troy  grains. 

TROT. 

lbs. 

oz 

drs. 

grs. 

119000 

1  20 

7 

rf 
1 

on 

120960 

1  21 

126000 

1  21 

10 

A 
U 

126720 

1  22 

132480 

1  23 

133000 

1  23 

1 

n 

40 

138240 

21 

140000 

1  24 

3 

0 

20 

144000 

1  25 

147000 

1  25 

ft 

o 

< 

0 

149760 

1  26 

154000 

1  26 

ft 

a 
0 

40 

155520 

27 

1 

161000 

27 

11 

o 

o 

20 

161280 

v_/     rv  \_y  V-» 

28 

167040 

29 

168000 

29 

O 

U 

0 

172800 

30 

175000 

30 

4 

40 

178560 

31 

182000 

31 

7 

1 

20 

184320 

32 

189000 

32 

Q 

0 

0 

190080 

33 

195840 

34 

196000 

34 

r> 
u 

40 

201600 

35 

203000 

o  o 

o 

7 

20 

\J  t  O  U  U  1 

9ft 

21  ooon 

ou 

5 

4 

0 

a  n 
4U 

2.90000 

4o 

7 

2 

40 

OQQAnn  1 

(vOOUUU  1 

OU 

345600  j 

60 

350000 

fiO 
u  U 

9 

1 

20 

403200  I 

70 

420000  ! 

72 

7  l 

U 

0 

460800 

80 

490000 

85 

A 

u 

U 

40 

518400 

90 

560000 

97 

2 

5 

20 

5/6000  1 

loo 

630000 

109 

4 

4 

0 

645120 

112 

700000 

121 

6 

2 

40 
40 

784000  1 

136 

1 

2 

lbs. 
17 
17 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 
20 
20 
21 
21 
22 
22 
23 
23 
23 
24 
24 
25 
25 
26 
26 
27 
27 
27 
28 
28 
29 
29 
30 
32 
40 
41 
49 
50 
57 
00 
63 
70 
74 
80 
82 
90 
92 
100 
112 


A  VOIKDUPOIS. 

oz.  gra. 


1 

14 

11 

9 

6 

3 

0 
13 

10 

8 
5 


210 

282-5 
355 


2 

204 

15 

276-5 

12 

149 

9 

421-5 

14 

275 

2 

125 

5 

412-5 

9 

262-5 

13 

113 

0 

400-5 

4 

250-5 
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FOREIGN  WEIGHTS. 
French  Weights. — Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  the 
weight  called  "  yoids  de  marc,"  the  uuit  of  which  was  the  pound 
of  Charlemagne,  was  that  almost  exclusively  used  in  France.  This 
was  divided  in  the  following  manner  : — 


OLD  FRENCH  WEIGHT. 


1  grain  * 
24=    1  scrupule  - 
72=    3  =    1  gros  or  dragme 
576=  24=    8=  1  once 
4608  =  192=  64=  8  =  1  marc 
6612=288=  96  =  12  =  1  livre  medicinal 

archand 
;ie  marc 


.  (  livre  marchand  > 
9216=384=128  =  16  =  1  J  0f  poid  denjarc$ 


Equivalents  in 
English  troy  grains 

0*8203 

19-687 

59070 
472-562 
3780  500 
5670-750 

7561-000 


Equivalents  in 
French  grammes. 

0  0531 

1-274 

3-824 
30-594 
244  750 
367-125 

489-500 


During  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  a  new  system  of  weights 
and  measures  was  introduced  .by  the  government,  which  has  been 
called  the  decimal  or  metrical  system.    According  to  this  system, 
the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quarter  of  the  meridian  of  the  earth  is 
taken  as  the  unit  from  which  all  other  measures  are  calculated. 
This  unit  is   called  the  metre  (from  fierpov,  measure).    It  is 
divided  into  ten  parts,  each  of  which  is  called  a  decimetre ;  and 
this  is  again  divided  into  ten  parts,  each  of  which  is  called  a 
centimetre.    A  cubic  decimetre  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  measme 
of  capacity,  and  is  called  a  litre.    A  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled 
water,  at  its  maximum  density,  that  is,  at  a  temperature  of  39  o 
Fahrenheit,  is  the  unit  of  weights,  and  is  called  a  gramme.  In 
the  following  table  the  French  metrical  weights  are  given,  witn 
their  equivalents  in  English  troy  and  avoirdupois  weights. 


French  Metiucal  Weiot. 


B 

b 

a 

& 
o 
•E 


CD 

B 
6 

zi 
i- 
bo 
o 

4-* 

a> 
S3 


1 

10 
100 


E 
B 

a 

bfj 
a 
o 
<u 

Q 


l 

10 
100 
1000 


1 

10 
100 
1000 


01 

s 

B 
a 
*- 

bo 

'3 

01 


a> 
B 

i 

u 

be 
•  ■ 
a 
a> 

U 


e 
e 

C3 


1 

10 
100 
1000 
10000 


10000  100000 


1 

10 
100 
1000 
10000 
100000 
1000000 


Equivalents 
in  Troy 
Weight. 


1 

10 
100 
1000 
10000 
100000 
lOOOOHO1 

10000000; 


1 

IS 
34 
43 
14 
20 


Equivalents 
in 

Avoirdupois 
Weight. 


go 
£1 


2 

22 


t  bo 


1-5 
15-4 
154 
230-9 
121-5 
340 


Equivalent 
in 

IVoy  Grains 


0151 
•154 
1-545: 
15-434 
154-340 
1543402 
15434-02S 
1 54340 -2S4 


Several  laws  have  been  passed,  at  different  i^A^. 
~  —trical  system  of  weights  and  measures  obligatory  throng 


the  me 
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out  France,  but  for  many  years  it  was  found  impossible  to  over- 
come tbe  prejudices  of  tbe  people  in  favour  of  the  old  system. 

In  1812  an  attempt  was  made  to  amalgamate  the  old  and  new 
systems,  by  altering  the  old  pound,  or  livre,  making  it  equal  to 
the  half  kilogramme,  taking  this  as  the  unit,  and  calculating  the 
other  divisions  from  this,  according  to  the  old  nomenclature. 
The  following  table  contains  this  system  of  weights,  with  the 
equivalents  in  French  grammes,  and  in  English  avoirdupois 
weight. 

FRENCH  WEIGHTS  OF  1812. 


French  weights 

Metrical  weight 

English  avoirdupois. 

of  1812. 

grammes. 

lb.    oz.  dr. 

grains. 

1  livre 

500 

1    1  10 

n -ox 

1 

2  y> 

250 

8  13 

5-53 

i  » 

125 

4  6 

16-18 

2  once 

62-5 

2  3 

8-9 

1  „ 

31-25 

1  1 

17-71 

1  « 

2 

15-625 

8 

22-52 

2  gros 

7-812 

4 

11-26 

1  „ 

3  906 

2 

5-63 

1 

2  »> 

1.9021 

1 

2-81 

1  grain 

0-0542 

0-90 

The  adoption  of  this  system  was  not  made  obligatory  upon  the 
pharmaciens  by  law,  until  the  year  1827;  and  indeed  it  appears 
never  to  have  been  generally  adopted,  the  greatest  confusion 
having  prevaaled  with  regard  to  the  weights  and  measures  used  in 
the  preparation  of  medicine,  as  well  as  in  commerce  generally  up 
to  the  year  1840.  In  July  1837,  a  law  was  passed  which  de- 
finitively abolished  the  use  of  all  other  weights  and  measures, 
excepting  those  of  the  metrical  or  decimal  system,  from  and  after 
August  1840.  The  Metrical  weight,  therefore,  is  now  the  only 
one  permitted  to  be  used  throughout  France. 

The  medicinal  weights  used  in  the  principal  countries  in  con- 
tinental Europe  are  represented  in  the  following  tables,  the  third 
oi  which  gives  the  equivalents  in  English  troy  grains,  according 
to  the  calculations  of  Soubeiran  and  Christison.  8 

1.  SPANISH,  TUSCAN,  ROMAN,  AND  OLD  FRENCH  MEDICAL 

WEIGHTS. 

1  grain. 
24=    1  scruple. 
72=    3=  1  drachm. 
576=  24=  8=  1  ounce. 
6912=288=96=12=1  pound. 
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2.  AUSTRIAN,  GERMAN,  RUSSIAN,  PRUSSIAN,  DUTCH,  BELGIAN, 
SWEDISH,  PIEDMONTESE,  AND  VENETIAN  MEDICINAL  WEIGHTS. 

1  grain. 
20=    1  scruple. 
60=    3=  1  drachm. 
480=  24=  8=1  ounce. 
5760=288=96=12=1  pound. 

The  value  of  the  grain  in  several  of  the  above  countries  differs, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table. 

VALUE  OF  CONTINENTAL  MEDICINAL  WEIGHTS  IN  TROY  GRAINS. 


Pound. 


French,  (Old) 

Spanish 

Tuscan 

Roman 

Austrian 

German 

Russian 

Prussian 

Dutch 

Belgian 

Swedish 

Piedmontese 

Venetian 


5670-7 

5320-4 

5240-3 

5235- 

6495-1 

5524-8 

5524-8 

5415-1 

5695-8 

5695-8 

5500-2 

4744-7 

4661-4 


Ounce. 


472-50 

443-49 

436-67 

436-25 

541-25 

460*40 

460-40 

451*26 

474r64 

474-64 

458-34 

395-39 

388-45 


Dram. 


Scruple  consisting  of 
24  grains    20  grains. 


59-07 

55-  44 
54-58 
54-53 
67-65 
57-55 
57-55 

56-  40 
59-33 
59-33 

57-  29 
49-45 
48-55 


19-68 
18-47 
18-19 
18-17 


Grain. 


22-55 
19-18 
19-18 

18-  80 

19-  78 
19-78 
19-09 
16-48 
16-18 


0-820 
0-769 

0-  758 
0*757 

1-  127 
0-960 
0  960 
0-940 
0-988 
0-988 
0-954 
0-824 
0-809 


Weights  in  use  in  British  India.*— The  unit  of  the  British  In- 
dian ponderary  system  is  called  the  tola.  It  weighs  180  grains 
English  troy  weight.  Erom  it  upwards  are  derived  the  heavy 
weights,  viz.  ckitak,  seer,  and  mun,  or  mound*  and  by  its  sub- 
division the  small,  or  jewellers  weights,  called  mashas,  ruttees, 

and  dhans.  .  .   

In  the  following  table  the  equivalents  for  these  are  given  m  tioy 

weight. 


BRITISH  INDIAN  WEIGHTS. 


1  dlian 
4= 


lb. 

2 
12 
100 


Equivalents  in 
Troy  weight. 
•4687 
1*875 
15- 
180- 
900- 


1  rutter 
38  =        8=       1  maslia 
084=       96=     12=     1  tola  or  rupee  - 
1920=      480=      60=      5=    1  Cnitak  - 
30720=    7680=    960=    80=  16=  1  seer 
153600=  38400=  4800=  400=  80  =  5  =   pass* ee 
1888800=307800=38400=3200=640^40=8-1  mun  .  •   ^  , 

*  *  O'Shaughnessy's  Bengal  Dispensatory,  from  Prince^  Useful  Tallcs,  andRushtons 
Bengal  and  Agra  Gazetteer. 


oz. 

6 
6 
0 
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The  mtin  (or  that  weight  to  which  it  closely  accords  in  value, 
and  to  which  it  is  legally  equivalent  in  the  new  scale)  has  been 
hitherto  better  known  among  Europeans  by  the  name  of  bazaar 
mound;  but  upon  its  general  adoption,  under  regulation  vii., 
1833,  for  all  transactions  of  the  British  government,  it  should  be 
denominated  the  British  maund,  (in  the  Hiudee,  Ungrezee  mun,) 
to  distinguish  it  at  once  from  all  other  weights  in  use  throughout 
the  country. 

The  seer  being  the  commonest  weight  in  use  in  the  Indian 
bazaar,  and  being  liable,  according  to  the  pernicious  system 
hitherto  prevalent,  to  vary  in  weight  for  every  article  sold,  as  well 
as  for  every  market,  is  generally  in  native  mercantile  dealings 
referred  to  the  common  unit  for  distinction,  as  "  the  seer  of  so 
many  tolas  (or  siccus,  barses,  takas,  &c).  The  standard,  or 
bazaar  seer,  is  always  eighty  tolas. 

The  tola  is  chiefly  used  in  weighing  the  precious  metals  and 
coin.  All  bullion  at  the  mints  is  received  by  this  denomination 
of  weight. 

The  following  is  the  system  of  weights  to  be  adopted  in  the 
forthcoming  Bengal  Pharmacopeia. 

"  To  ensure  perfect  uniformity  in  the  preparation  and  doses  of 
medicines,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  a  standard  universally 
and  easily  obtained,  we  have  adopted  as  the  basis  of  our  system, 
both  of  weights  and  measures,  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany's new  rupee. 

"  By  numerous  experiments  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
new  rupee  or  tola,  as  found  in  circulation,  is  exactly  equal  to  180 
English  pharmaceutical  grains. 

"  The  half  ruPee  and  quarter  rupee  (silver)  of  the  new  currency 
are  equal  to  90  and  45  grains  each. 

^  The  new  copper  pice  is  equal  to  100  grains. 

"  The  quarter  rupee  (silver)  we  divide  into  45  equal  parts,  each 
termed  one  gram." 

"Haying  thus  derived  the  grain  weight  equivalent  to  one  grain 
troy,  other  denominations  of  weights  are  formed,  corresponding 
with  the  English  apothecaries  weight,  which  weights  are  to  be 
used  in  dispensing  medicines." 


ENGLISH  MEASURES. 

in  ^7  5?  PaSSing  °f  thG  Act'  6th  &  6th  Wi^m  IV.  cnp  03 
cmpWd  nCrZCre  Tral  mrSU1'eS  °f  6Xtension  "»*  canity 

thTe  in  oZZ  P  ?u  m  ?UT  hlSt01^'  for  thc  regulation  of 
these,  in  common  with  weights.    King  Henry  I.  commanded  that 
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the  ulna,  or  ancient  ell,  which  answers  to  the  modem  yard,  should 
be  made  of  the  exact  length  of  his  own  arm  ;  and  by  the  statute 
called  "  Compositio  Ulnarum  et  Perticarum,"  it  was  enacted  that 
3  grains  of  barley  make  one  inch  ;  12  inches  one  foot ;  3  feet  one 
yard ;  and  5^-  yards  one  perch. 


LONG  MEASURE. 

1  inch 
12=       1  foot. 
36=       3  =     1  yard. 
72=       6  =      2=1  fathom. 
198=      164=     51=    1  pole,  perch,  or  rod. 
7920=    660  =  220  =  40  =  1  furlong. 
63360=  5280'  =1760  =320  =  8=1  mile. 
190080=15840  =5280  =960  =24=3=1  league. 


CORN  MEASURE. 

1  pint. 

2=      1  quart. 
4=     2=      1  pottle. 
8=      4=      2=    1  gallon. 
16=      8=      4=    2=    1  peck. 
64=    32=    16=    8=    4=  1  bushel. 
512=  256=  128=  64=  32=  8=  1  quarter. 
2560=1280=  640=320=160=40=  5=1  load,  wey,  or  ton. 
5120=2560=1280=640=320=80=10=2=1  last. 

The  gallon  of  this  measure  contains  268*8  cubic  inches,  and  the 
bushel,  which  was  called  the  Winchester  bushel,  2150'42  cubic 
inches. 


ALE  AND  BEER  MEASURE. 

1  pint. 

2=    1  quart. 

8=    4=    1  gallon. 
288=144=  36=1  barrel. 
432=216=  54=1^=1  hogshead. 
576=288=  72=2  =1^=1  puncheon. 
864=432=108=3  =2  =l£=l  butt. 
1728=864=208=6  =4  =31=2=1  tun. 

The  gallon  of  this  measure  contains  282  cubic  inches. 
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WINE  MEASURE. 

1  pint. 

2=     1  quart. 
8=     4=    1  gallon. 
336=  168=  42=1  tierce. 
504=  252=  63=1|=1  hogshead. 
672=  336=  84=2  =1|=1  puncheon. 
1008=  504=126=3  =2  =1-§=1  pipe  or  butt. 
2016=1008=252=6  =4  =3  =2=1  tun. 

The  gallon  of  this  measure  contains  231  cubic  inches.  The 
wine  gallon  and  ale  gallon  have  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other,  that  the  troy  pound  and  avoirdupois  pound  have. 

Imperial  Measure.— By  the  Act,  5th  Geo.  IV.  cap  74 
already  referred  to,  it  is  enacted,  "  That  from  and  after  the  first 
((  day  of  May,  1825,  the  straight  line  or  distance  between  the 
(  centres  of  the  two  points  in  the  gold  studs  in  the  straight  brass 
(  rod,  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons 
-  whereon  the  words  and  figures,  <  standard  yard,  1760/  are  en- 
■  graved  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
original  and  genuine  standard  of  that  measure  of  length  or 
lineal  extension  called  a  yard;  and  that  the  same  straight  line 
or  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  said  two  points  in  the  said 
gold  studs  m  the  said  brass  rod,  the  brass  being  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  62  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  shall  be,  and 
is  hereby  denominated,  the  '  imperial  standard  yard    and  shall  be 
and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  unit  or  only  standard  measure  of 
extension,  wherefrom  or  whereby  all  other  measures  of  exten- 
S  ^Tf'^hfher  the  same  be  lineal,  superficial,  or 
solid,  shall  be  derived,  computed,  and  ascertained ;  and  that  all 
measures  of  length  shall  be  taken  in  parts  or  multiples,  or  cer- 

nanS0rrtl0T°ftlf  fidstandard  and  tliat  one-third 

part  of  the  said  standard  yard  shall  be  a  foot  and  thP  t^fth 

part  of  such  foot  shall  be  an  inch  ;  and  that  the  pol ,  d* S 

m  length  shall  contain  5*  such  yards,  the  furlong  22^1 

yards,  and  the  mile  1760  such  yards."  g  h 

l0s7nllherea?  h,  l3  e*Pedient  that  said  standard  yard  if 
lost,  destroyed,  defaced,  or  otherwise  injured  should  hP  J 

S^T^Y1'  ^.  reference J  to  some^al e 
Coram Ls oner l  aZtZrri  *  S?-  bC6n  aseerfe^d  by  the 
subject  oTweSits  a 1™  7  h"  MaJ?8 *  to  squire  into  the 
dJed  to  b^e  L^„7  ;ST,ithQt  ithe  Said  7nrd  hereby  de- 

London,!  I  vac^Tn  V  V\e?  tlme  in  the  latitudc  of 
of  thirt;.sk  inr  1,    5?  CVGl  °f  thG  S6a'  is  iu  the  Proportion 
*  81X  mches  t0  thirty-nine  inches  and  one  thousand 
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«  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  ten  thousandth  parts  of  an  inch  ; 
"  (36-  39  1393)  "  he  ittherefore  enacted  and  declared,  that  H  at  any 
"  time  hereafter  the  said  imperial  standard  yard  shall  be  lost,  or 
«  shall  he  in  any  manner  destroyed,  defaced,  or  otherwise  injured 
«  it  shall  and  may  be  restored  by  making,  under  the  direction  of 
"  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  or  the  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty  s 
«  Treasury  of  ihe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
«  or  any  three  of  them,  for  the  time  being,  a  new  standard  yard, 
«  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  such  pendulum  as  aforesaid,  as 
«  the  said  imperial  standard  yard  bears  to  such  pendulum. 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  first  day 
«  of  May,  1825,  the  standard  measure  of  capacity,  as  well  lor 
«  liauids  as  for  dry  goods  not  measured  by  heaped  measure,  shall 
^^oL^ten  pounds  ^^.^f^ 
"  tilled  water  weighed  in  air,  at  the  temperature  of  62°  lahr., .  the 
"  ZomZ ?  being  at  thirty  inches  ;  and  that  a  measure  shall  be 
«  foXith  made  of  brass,  of  such  contents  as  aforesaid,  under 
«  ^toctiSTof  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  or  the  Commissioners 
«  of  IniMa est^s  Treasury  of  "the  United  Kingdom  or  any  three 
»ormo^nhem,forthe  time  being;  and  such  brass  measure 
«  shall Te  andX  hereby  declared  to  be,  the  imperial  standard 
«  ihall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be ;  «^ 

«  only  standard  measure  of  capacity,  from  which  all  othei  mea 
«  sSs  of  capacity  to  be  used,  as  weU  for  wine,  beer,  ale,  spirits 
»  and  aU  sorts  of  liquids,  as  for  dry  goods  not  measured  by 
."  heaued  measure,  shall  be  derived,  computed,  and  ascertained, 
«  Shaman  measures  shall  be  taken  in  parts  or  mu  rples,  or 
«  certain^ proportions  of  the  said  imperial  standard  gallon ;  and 
«  that  tLVart  shall  be  the  fourth  part  of  such  standard  gallon, 
"  and  the  Pint  shall  be  one-eighth  of  such  standard  gallon,  and 
«  that  two  such  gallons  shall  be  a  peck,  and  eight  such  gallons 
«  shall  be  a  bushel,  and  eight  such  bushels  a  quarter  of  com  or 
«  other  dry  goods,  not  measured  by  heaped  measure 

ind  by  the  Act  passed  in  September,  1835  (5th  &  6th  William 
W  cap  63),  it  is  enacted,  «  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of 
"this  Act  the  measure  called  the  Winchester  bushel,  and  the 
«  W^USe ^lad  the  Scotch  ell  and  all  local  or  custemary 
"  measures  should  be  abolished  ;  and  every  person  who  shall  sell 
«  ^^denomination  of  measure  other  than  one  of  the  unpen 
"measures  oi  some  multiple,  or  some  aliquot  part,  such  as  half, 
"  ^ Tarter  th ^eighth,  the  sixteenth,  or  the  thirty-second  parts 
"  hereof  shan  or ^conviction,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
"  nTthe  sum  o  ?  forty  shillings  for  every  such  sale :  provided 
"  £wa£  thaTnothinglerein  contained  shall  prevent  the  sale  of 
"  any  Ir  tides  in  any  vessel,  where  such  vessel  is  not  represented 
"as7 containing  any  amount  of  imperial  measuie^or  of  any, 
<<  fixed,  local,  or  customary  measure  heretofore  m  use. 
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In  the  adoption  of  the  new  imperial  measure,  there  is  no  ex 
ception  made  for  medicines,  as  in  the  case  of  weights  •  and  the 
use  of  any  other  than  the  imperial  measure,  is  therefore  'illegal  in 
the  sale  of  these  as  well  as  every  other  article  of  commerce.  ° 

IMPEEIAL  MEASURE. 

Equivalents  in  Equivalents  in 

Avoirdupois  weight.        Troy  weight, 
Of  distilled  water  at  62°  Fahrenheit. 

8750  grains. 


1  pint 

2=    1  quart 

3=    4=  1  gallon  10- 
16=    8=  2=  1  peck      -  20- 
64=  32=  8=  4=1  bushel  80" 
512=256=64=32=8=1  quarter  640- 


T25  lb. 
2-5 


17500 
70000 
140000 
560000 
4480000 


apothecaries'  measure. 
{Adopted  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges.) 


1  minim 
60=     1  fluidrachm 
480=     8=    1  fluidounce 
9600=  160=  20=1  pint 
'76800=1280=160=8=1  gallon 


Equivalents  in 
Troy  grains. 

091 
54-7 
437-5 
8750- 
70000* 


APOTHECARIES  MEASURE. 


(Adopted  by  the  Dublin  College  in  their  Pharmacopoeia  ./1820). 


1  grain  measure 
1  scruple  measure 
I  drachm  measure 
1  ounce  measure 
I  pint  measure 
I  gallon  measure 


Equivalents  in  Troy 
grains  of  distilled 
water  at  60°  Fahr. 
(Dublin  Phami.,  1826.) 

1    grain  very  nearly 
19  J 


57 
456-5 
7291- 
58327-5 


Equivalents  in 
Troy  grains. 
(Christison's 
Dispensatory.) 

0'95  grams 
18-948  „ 
56-95 
455  6075  „ 
7289-725 
58317-708 


'-derstood  as  «/J^iS      M  °d  '°  H'luids'  il  is  *>  b° 
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Kelation  between  the  Old,  or  Wine  Measure,  formerly  used  in 
Medicine,  and  the  New  or  Imperial  Measure. 


1  gallon 
1  quart 
]  pint 
16  ounces 
1  ounce 


WINE  MEASURE. 

Equivalents  in 
cubic  inches. 

=  231- 

57-75 
=     28*875  = 
=     28-875  = 
1-8046  = 


Equivalents  in  Troy 

grains  of  distilled 
water  at  62°  Fahr. 

58317-798 
14579-4495 
7289-72475 
7289-72475 
455-6075 


1  gallon 
1  quart 
1  pint 
16  ounces 
1  ounce 


IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

Equivalents  in 
cubic  inches. 

=    277.274  = 

=      69-3185  = 

=      34-65925  = 

==      27*72740  = 

=       1-73296  = 


Equivalents  in 
Troy  grains  of 
distilled  water 

at  62°  Fahr. 

70000 
17500 

8750 

7000 
437-5 


The  weight  of  1  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  weighed  in  air  at 
62°  Eahr.  is  252"458  Troy  grains. 


FOREIGN  MEASUEES. 

OLD  FRENCH  MEASURE,  CALLED  PARIS  LONG  MEASURE. 

The  French  toise       -  -    =  6-3945  English  feet. 

The  Paris  royal  foot  of  12  inches  =12.7895  English  inches 

Theinch      ;  •  i"     -rS  "  " 

The  line,  or      of  an  inch  —     0«s«  „ 

The      of  a  line  -  -  =    'UU74  » 

To  reduce  Paris  feet  or  inches  into  English,  multi-, 

To^on/ert  English  feet  or  inches  into  Paris,  divide 
by       -  "  _  '  "  ~} 

To  reduce  Paris  cubic  feet  or  inches  to  English, j 

ToToS  English  cubic  feet  or  inches  to  Paris,  j 
divide  by 


1-065977 


1-211278 
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OLD  FRENCH  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 


Poisson 

Paiis  pint 

Litron 

Boisseau 

Minot 

Mine 

Setier 

Muid 


3*631  English  cubic  inches. 
58-145  „ 
49-617  „ 
793-856  „ 

1*378  cubic  feet. 

2-756 

5-512 
66-146 


To  reduce  the  Paris  pint  to  the  English  imperial^ 

pint,  divide  by  - 
To  convert  the  English  imperial  pint  to  the  Paris 

pint,  multiply  by 


•1-677618 


NEW  FRENCH  MEASURES,   CALLED    THE    METRICAL    OR  DECIMAL 

MEASURES. 

The  use  of  any  other  measures  but  these  was  made  illegal  bv 
January  1840     *  1837'  ^  WMch  0ame  int°  °Perati°n  & 


FRENCH  MEASURES   OF  EXTENSION. 

[The  French  measure  being  at  32°  Fahr.,  and  the  English  at 

62°  Fahr.)  J 


Millimetre  = 

Centimetre  = 

Decimetre  = 

'Metre  = 

Decametre  = 

Hectometre  = 

Kilometre  = 


English  inches. 
•03937 
•39371 
3-93710 
39-37100 
393-71000 
3937-10000 
3937P00000 


Myriametre  «=393710'00000 


miles. 

=  0 
=  0 
=  0 
=  0 
'  6 


furls. 

yards. 

feet. 

niches. 

0 

1 

0 

3-7 

0 

10 

2 

9-7 

0 

109 

1 

1 

4 

213 

1 

10-2 

1 

156 

0 

6 
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Millitre 

Centilitre 

Decilitre 

Litre  . 

Decalitre 

Hectolitre 

Kilolitre 

Myrialitre 


FRENCH   MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 

English  Apothecaries  Measure. 


English 
cubic  inches. 

•0010 
•6103 
6-1028 
6T028 
610-28 
6102-8 
61028- 
610280- 


r 

galls. 


2 
22 
220 
2200 


pts. 


1 

1 
0 
0 
7 


ors. 


3 
15 
12 

1 
12 
13 


drs. 

2 
3 
1 
1 
4 
6 
4 


m. 

16-3 

42 
2 
43 
16 
48 
24 
48 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  hody..  consists  in 
estimating  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  it,  as  compared  with 
an  e^ual Volume  of  some  other  hody.  The  bodies  usual  y  taken 
as  the  standards  of  comparison,  are,  jpure  water  for  sohds  and 
linnirls  and  atmospheric  air  for  gases. 

^ThesTcit  gravity  of  a  solid  is  determined,  hy  first  weighing 
it  in  tnfordinarv  manner,  with  an  accurate  balance  suspended  m 
Sie  air    then  attaching  a  horse-hair  or  fine  silken  thread  to  the 
vl fl'Ji ^mprsins  it  in  pure  distilled  water,  and  weighing  it 
S'thu^m™  ThTw'eight  of  the' hody  in  air  divided  by 
Te  difference  hetween  its  weight  in  air  and 
Sll  he  its  specific  gravity.    Thus  a  piece  of  lead  is  found  to  weigh 
Trains  in  air.    When  immersed  m  water,  its  weight  is  362  4 
Lains   and  the  difference  hetween  these  two-  weights  namely, 
3  5  6    is  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  water  displaced  by  the  lead, 
or  of  a  volumrofwater  equal  to  that  of  the  lead  The .  volume 
of  waL  being  taken  as  unity,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lead 
is  found  hy  the  followiug  rule  of  three  sum:- 

qn-p,  •  1  •  •  398  :  11' 170  the  specific  gravity  of  t  ie  leact 

leaking  the"  specific  gravity  of  .  sold 
Jter,  some  modification  of  the  process  is  requrroa  b  ut  we  1 u , 
nevertheless,  the  same  preliminary  PO^  ^-^  of  ftU 
.eight  of  ^J^^^^^^^^ 
equal  volume  of  ^\J^S^  The  weight  of  the  wax  in  air 
specific  gravity  of  a  ^  £        tw0  pressures 

of  the  wax,  and  a  pressure  upwa  ids  equal Jo  ^  S  of 
volume  of  water  displaced  by  f^^^km  prcpon- 
water  beiug  greater  than  that  ol  wax,  me  up«  i 
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derates,  and  the  wax  rises  to  the  surface.    Thus  we  find,  that  a 
volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  wax,  weighs  as  much  as  the 
wax,  and  something  more.    We  must  ascertain  how  much  more, 
and  this  is  done  in  the  following  manner  : — Some  body  heavier 
than  water,  and  the  weight  of  which  in  water  is  known,  is  attached 
to  the  wax,  and  the  two  bodies  are  weighed  in  water  together.  A 
piece  of  lead  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.    The  lead  alone  weighs 
378  grains  in  water;  with  the  wax  attached  to  it,  the  weight  in 
water  is  372*4  grains,  making  a  difference  of  5' 6  grains  ;  and  this 
5-6  grains  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  upward  over  the  downward 
pressure  on  the  wax  when  immersed  in  water.    Thus  a  volume  of 
water  equal  to  that  of  the  wax  weighs  5*6  grains  more  than  the 
wax,  or  105-4 +  5*6=111  grains. 

Then,  111  :  1  :  :  105*5  :  0*949,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wax. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  solid  substance,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  is  to  be  determined,  is  in  powder,  or  in  several 
small  particles.  In  such  cases,  it  is  found  convenient  to  proceed 
as  m  the  foUowing  method  of  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  calo- 
mel : — 

100  grains  of  calomel  are  introduced  into  a  specific  gravity 
bottle,  which  holds  1000  grains  of  distilled  water ;  the  bottle  is 
filled  up  with  water,  and  the  weight  of  the  contents  is  found  to  be 
1083*7  grams;  deducting  the  weight  of  the  calomel  (100  grains) 
from  this,  the  remainder  (983-7  grains)  will  be  the  weight  of  the 
water  m  the  bottle,  and  the  difference  (16-3  grains)  between  this 
and  1000  grains,  the  weight  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  bottle 
when  filled  with  distilled  water,  is  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water 
equal  to  the  volume  of  the  calomel. 

calomel5  " 3  :  1  :  :  100  :  6"03'  ^   sPecific   gravity  of  the 

.In  talcing  the  specific  gravity  of  substances  soluble  in  water 
other  modifications  of  the  process  are  required.    Sometimes  the 
substance  may  be  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  varnish,  so  as  to 
protect  i    from  the  action  of  the  water.    This  method  answers 
very  well  for  blue  pill  which  may  be  brushed  over  with  a  stron- 

mcture  of  mustjc,  and  then  proceeded  with  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lend.  In  other  instances,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  a 
different  course.  Tims,  any  powder  that  is  soluble  in  wa  er  must 
have  its  specific  gravity  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  with  rcfcZce 

S  T,",  Tcific 

aod  the  bottle  teiog  filled  op  with  oil  of  turpentioe,  the  weigh!  of 

D  S 
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the  contents  is  found  to  be  922'7  grains,  from  which,  deducting 
100  grains,  the  remainder  (842-7  grains)  will  represent  the  oil 
not  displaced  by  the  guano  ;  and  this,  deducted  from  874  grains, 
the  quantity  of  oil  the  bottle  is  capable  of  holding,  leaves  5T3 
grains  as  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  oil  of  turpentine  equal  to 
that  of  the  guano.  Now,  874  :  5T3  ::  1000  :  58" 7,  the  weight 
of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  guano. 

Then  58-7  :  1:  :  100  :  1%  the  specific  gravity  of  the  guano. 

The  methods  by  which  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids  are  usually 
determined,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : — 

1st.  Those  which  consist  in  filling  any  suitable  vessel  with  the 
liquid  to  be  estimated ;  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  contents, 
and  dividing  this  by  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water. 

2ndly.  Those  which  consist  in  displacing  a  portion  of  the 
liquid  by  some  solid  body  floating  in  it,  and  estimating  the  speci- 
fic gravity  according  to  the  weight  and  volume  of  the  substance 
immersed,  as  compared  with  its  immersion  in  water. 

In  the  first  case,  the  instruments  employed  are,  a  specific 
gravity  bottle,  and  an  ordinary  balance. 

In  the  second  case,  the  instruments  used  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  general  terms  of  hydrometers  or  areometers.  These, 
however,  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  for  there  are  many 
varieties  of  them,  by  different  names,  according  to  the  particular 
purpose  for  wbich  they  are  respectively  intended,  or  from  some 
peculiarity  in  their  construction. 

The  specific  gravity  bottle  affords  the  most  accurate  means  of 
determining  the  comparative  densities  of  liquids.  It  consists, 
usually,  of  a  globular  bottle  with  a  flat  bottom,  and  a  slender 
neck,  which  holds  exactly  1000  grains  of  distilled  water  at  a 
certain  fixed  temperature.  It  is  very  easy  at  any  time  to  test  the 
.accuracy  of  one  of  these  bottles  by  a  single  experiment,  and  having 
ascertained  that  the  bottle  is  correctly  adjusted  with  regard  to  dis- 
tilled water,  the  indications  afforded  with  any  other  liquid  will  be 
equally  trustworthy.  The  weight  in  grains,  of  the  quantity  of 
any  liquid  filling  such  bottle,  will  indicate  its  specific  gravity. 

Hydrometers,  or  Areometers,  are  floating  instruments,  and  their 
application  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  specific  gravities  of 
liquids,  depends  upon  the  fact,  that  a  body  immersed  in  any  liquid, 
sustains  a  pressure  from  below  upwards,  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
volume  of  the  liquid  displaced  by  such  body. 

The  use  of  hydrometers  for  determining  the  specific  gravities  of 
liquids,  has  been  traced  back  to  a  period  about  300  years  before 
Christ ;  an  instrument  of  this  kind  being  described  as  the  invention 
of  Archimedes,  the  Sicilian  mathematician.  It  subsequently  fell 
into  disuse,  but  was  again  brought  into  notice  by  Basil  Valentine. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hydrometers  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
types  of  all  the  different  varieties  in  regard  to  construction  :— _ 
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1st.  Those  which  are  always  immersed  into  the  liquids  to  be 
tried,  to  the  same  depth,  and  to  which  weights  are  added  to  adjust 
the  instrument  to  the  density  of  any  particular  liquid.  Of  this 
description  are  Fahrenheit's,  Nicholson's,  and  Guyton  de  Mor- 
veau's  hydrometers. 

2nd.  Those  which  are  always  used  with  the  same  weight,  but 
winch  sink  into  the  liquids  to  be  tried,  to  different  depths  accord- 
ing to  the  densities  of  the  liquids.  These  usually  have  graduated 
scales  attached  to  their  stems.  Of  this  description  are  the  common 
glass  hydrometers  generally,  including  those  of  Baume,  Cartier 
txay  Lussac,  Twaddle,  Zanetti,  &c,  and  the  specific  gravity  beads' 

bikes  s,  and  Dicas's  hydrometers  combine  the  principles  of  both 
types,  having  moveable  weights  and  graduated  scales. 

Hydrometers  may  also  be  divided  into  two  classes,  as  follows  •— 

Hirst.  Those  having  a  general  application  for  determining  the 
comparative  densities  of  any  liquids  ; 

Second.  Those  intended  for  special  application,  as  for  estimat- 

i?t?prnf°0mparatl^  st*en%ths  of  sPirits'  or  the  comparative  den- 
sities of  syrups,  oils,  &c.  L 

rnnnl!rnhf'j  Nicnolson's>  do  Morveau's,  and  the  com- 

mon glass  hydrometers,  including  Baume  s,  Carriers  Zanetti™ 
and  the  specific  gravity  beads,  belong  to  the  first  class  ' 
Ixay  .Lussac's,  Sikes's,  and  Dicas's  hydrometers,  the  Saccha- 

**5£w^J  Mld/E1-ome^  *«W  to  the'seconc ?  class 
n  Jh,™    I    vi  Rydrmeter>  consists  of  two  glass  bulbs  blown  in 
a  glass  tube,  hke  a  common  hydrometer,  excepting  that  the  uvver 
bulb  is  larger,  and  the  stem,  which  is  small,  is  terminated  aMta 

maicating  the  point  at  which  the  instrument  is  to  be  made  to 
Boat,  by  means  of  weights  put  into  the  cup. 

Olson's  Hydrometer,  is  a  modification  of  Fahrenheit's  It 
»  made  of  brass,  and  consists  of  a  hollow  globe,  to  S  is  fixed 
slender  stem  surmounted  by  a  cup  ;  on  the  o^poshe  side  of  tbn 
lobe  is  another  cup  fixed  in  "a  kind  of  stirrup,  Sd  loaded  so^that 

^aV^^Z  %l0™>  P°iUt  o^eLtramentlCt- 
,  oxacu  m  any  nqmd.     I  here  is  a  mark  on  the  midrib  ^  n 

Zsl  helntuntnttrinkt1 tl  *  ^  the  ^  * 

)n  immersinj  X Wl       I        P«>per  mark  in  distilled  water. 

3ss  weigh  ^  fl  hale  tZ  :V-T  °te  ^  ^re  or 
os  of  liquids  is  dZSS  '    Thus  ^^lative  densi- 

f  ^e  w  ght  r  mi  ed  m  iT?  \°  pUt  int°  ^  0UP  -  Part 
10  weight  o  tl  El!  Smk.  lh°  h^nleter  in  distilled  water, 

it  into  the  lower  enn        "*  "5  -S  a!°ertainod ;  aml  if  ifc  be  ^en 
lower  cup,  immersed  in  the  water,  and  the  instrumen 
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again  adjusted,  its  weight  in  water  is  ascertained  ;  and  from  these 
its  specific  gravity  is  calculated. 

Guyton  de  Morveau's  hydrometer  is  similar  to  1  ahrenneit  s. 
Baume's  hydrometers  are  used  extensively  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  France,  and  are  applicable  for  all  kinds  of  liquids. 
There  are  two  distinct  instruments,  one  for  liquids  lighter #  than 
water,  and  the  other  for  liquids  heavier  than  water.  The  latter  is,  tor 
distinction,  called  the  Acido  meter  or  Saccharometer,  [pese-acide 
or  pese-sirop) ;  the  former,  the  Spirit  Hydrometer  {pese- esprit). 

Baumes  Acidometer  is  made  in  the  form  of  the  common  hydro- 
meters.   It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  terminated  at  the  lowei :  end 
hy  two  bulbs,  the  lowest  bulb  being  much  smaller  than  the  other 
and  intended  to  contain  the  ballast  with  which  the  instrument ,  is 
loaded.    The  scale  is  marked  on  a  slip  of  paper,  or  of  ivory  fixed 
in  the  tube,  and  is  adjusted  in  the  following  manner  —The  top 
of  the  tube  being  open,  the  slip  of  paper  on  which  the  seal is ^o 
he  marked  is  put  into  the  stem,  and  the  instrument  is  then  im- 
mersed in  pure  distilled  water;  quicksilver  is  now  dropped  into 
the  lower  ball  until  the  instrument  sinks  so  low  m  the  water  that 
only  the  top  of  the  stem  remains  above  the  surface,  and  a  mark 
is  made  on  the  glass  denoting  exactly  the  point  to  which  it  sinks^ 
The  instrument  is  now  taken  out  of  the  pure  water,  and  put  into 
a  solution  of  fifteen  parts  of  common  salt  m  eighty-five  paits  ot 
di  tiUedwater,  this  solution  being  at  the  same  temperature  as  the 
water  in  which  the  instrument  was  previously  immersed    th  epoint 
to  which  it  sinks  in  this  solution  is  to  be  marked  on  the  stem  as 
before,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  marks  being  takrn  ^ 
a  pair  of  compasses,  and  transferred  to  the  dip  of  paper  the  fiist 
is  made  the  zero  or  0,  and  the  other  the  15th  degree  of  the^  scale. 
ThTs  distance  being  divided  into  fifteen  equal  parts  or  dxjifflons 
each  division  is  called  a  degree,  and  the  scale  is  completed  by 
addhig  as  many  more  degrees  as  the  length  of  the  stem  will  admit 
of    This  being  done,  the  slip  of  paper  is  again  introduced  into  its 
place,  and  so  Ixed  that  the  zero  (0)  of  the  ^ 
opposite  the  first  mark  made  on  the  glass.    The  end  ot  the  stem 
is  now  sealed  with  the  flame  of  a  blow  pipe.  _ 

Baumes  Spirit  Hydrometer  is  similar  ^  fonnto  the  acm^o 
meter  but  the  weight  of  the  instrument,  and  the  scale,  an i  oitter 
Z    I*  to  case,°the  hydrometer  is  fir et  imm  erse f  m 
pure  distilled  water  ;  but  it  is  made  to  float,  so  tl m ;  the  greater^ 
part  of  the  stem  shall  be  above  the  surface  of  the  water  lb* 
noint  is  marked    and  the  instrument  is  then  transfer! eel  to  a 
Xion  of  if  parts  of  common  salt  in  ninety  part* jdl  wate | 
when  another  made  is  made.    The  distance 

is  made  ten  degrees  of  the  scale,  winch  are  J 
compasses,  and  marked  on  the  slip  of  paper,  as  in  the  othc a  case 
the  floating  point  in  the  solution  of  salt  being  made  the  zero,  ana 
the  degrees  carried  upwards  from  this  point. 
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The  temperature  at  which  these  instruments  were  originally 
adjusted  by  Baume,  was  10°  Reaumur,  or  12' 5  Centigrade;  hut 
those  made  in  England  are  usually  adjusted  at  60°  Fahrenheit. 
It  is  sometimes  important  to  he  aware  of  this  difference. 

Carder's  Hydrometer  is  much  used  in  France.  It  is  only 
applicable  for  liquids  lighter  than  water.  This  instrument  is  a 
modification  of  Baume's  spirit  hydrometer,  the  form  of  the  instru- 
ment being  the  same,  and  the  same  point  being  taken  as  the  zero 
of  the  scale ;  but  the  space  which  in  Baume's  scale  is  divided  into 
32°,  is  in  Carrier's  divided  into  30°. 

It  is  becoming  the  common  practice  in  tins  country  to  have 
the  scales  of  hydrometers  marked  with  the  specific  gravities  in- 
tended to  be  indicated,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most  convenient 
kind  of  hydrometer  for  general  use. 

Twaddles  Hydrometers  are  much  used  in  Scotland,  and  occa- 
sionally in  England.  They  are  made  of  glass  like  the  common 
hydrometers,  and  are  sold  in  sets  of  six.  Each  degree  on  the 
scale  is  equal  to  0*005  of  specific  gravity,  so  that  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  liquid  is  found  with  these  hydrometers,  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  degrees  indicated  by  5,  and  adding  1000.  Thus,  10° 
by  Twaddle's  hydrometer,  x  5+1000=1-050  specific  gravity. 

Zanettis  Hydrometers,  which  are  made  at  Manchester,  are 
also  sold  in  sets  of  six.  With  these  the  specific  gravity  is  got  by 
adding  a  cypher  to  the  number  of  degrees  indicated. 

Specific  gravity  beads,  sometimes  called  Lovis  leads,  are 
hollow  sealed  globes  of  glass,  about  the  size  of  small  pistol- 
bullets.  Each  bead  is  a  small  hydrometer,  intended  to  indicate 
one  fixed  density,  by  its  remaining  half-way  between  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  liquid  into  which  it  is  introduced.  These 
beads  are  sold  m  sets,  each  one  being  marked  with  the  specific 
gravity  it  is  to  indicate  at  a  certain  fixed  temperature  They 
are  very  useful  in  making  mixtures  of  any  required  densities,  as, 
lor  instance,  m  making  test  acids. 

I  Gay  Lussac's  Alco-ometre  is  frequently  employed  in  France  ■ 
it   is  adapted   only   for   estimating   the   strength   of  spirits' 

.cl'TTT-  "i^T1,  Hke  a  C°mmon  Slftss  IOmeter,  the 
scale  of  which  is  divided  into  100  parts  or  degrees.  The  lowest 
division,  marked  0,  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  denotes  the  specific 
gravity  of  pure  water  at  a  temperature  of  15"  cent.,  and  o 
highest  division,  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  the  specifi c  aZL 

*«™  temperature.    The  LermeS^ 
f^^T^JT}^^  X^™68  of  absolute  alcohol  in  100 
i  f    norrS  ^    Tf°  ■  accompanied  by 

i^  ^at^SS*the  n™*«»«**  on  the  scale,  when 
is  used  at  nny  other  temperature  than  that  of  15°  cent. 

the snirii T  13  USGd  excl™™ly  in  the  collection  of 

S5SthS£  /  C01Tts !fia sphericrtl baW or float> ftnd ™ 

upper  and  a  lower  stem  made  of  brass;  the  upper  stem  has  ten 
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principal  divisions,  numbered  J ,  2,  3,  &c,  which  .are  each  sub- 
divided into  five  parts ;  the  lower  stem  is  made  conical,  and  has  a 
pear-shaped  loaded  bulb  at  its  lower  extremity.    There  are  nine 
moveable  weights,  having  the  form  of  circular  discs,  and  numbered 
10,  20,  30,  and  so  on  to  90.    Each  of  the  circular  weights  is 
cut  into  its  centre,  so  that  it  can  be  placed  on  the  inferior  conical 
stem,  and  slid  down  to  the  bulb  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  cone,  they  cannot  slip  off  at  the  bottom,  but 
must  be  drawn  up  to  the  thin  part  for  this  purpose.    The  in- 
strument is  adjusted  to  strong  spirit,  specific  gravity  '825,  at  60Q 
Eahr.,  this  being  reckoned  as  standard  alcohol.    In  this  spirit 
the  instrument  floats  at  the  first  division,  0,  or  zero,  without  a 
weight.    In  weaker  spirit,  having  a  greater  density,  the  hydro- 
meter will  not  sink  so  low,  and  if  the  density  be  much  greater,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  add  one  of  the  weights  to  cause  the  entire 
immersion  of  the  bulb  of  the  instrument.    Each  weight  repre- 
sents so  many  principal  divisions  of  the  stem  as  its  number  indi- 
cates: thus,  the  heaviest  weight,  marked  90,  is  equivalent  to  90 
divisions  of  the  stem,  and  the  instrument  with  this  weight  added 
floats  at  0  in  distilled  water.    As  each  principal  division  on  the 
stem  is  divided  into  five,  the  instrument  has  a  range  of  50O 
degrees  between  standard  alcohol,  specific  gravity  '825,  and 
water     In  using  this  instrument,  it  ia  immersed  in  the  spirit* 
and  pressed  down  bv  the  hand  to  0,  till  the  whole  divided  part  of 
the  stem  be  wet.    The  force  of  the  hand  requned  to  sink  it  will 
be  a  guide  in  selecting  the  proper  weight.   Having  taken  one  of  the 
circular  weights,  which  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  it  is  slipped 
on  the  conical  stem.    The  instrument  is  again  immersed  and 
pressed  down  as  before  to  0,  and  is  then  allowed  to  rise  and 
settle  at  any  point  of  the  scale.    The  eye  is  then  brought  to  the 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  spirit,  and  the  part  of  the  stem  cut  by 
the  surface,  as  seen  from  lelow,  is  marked.    The  number  thus 
indicated  by  the  stem  is  added  to  the  number  of  the  weight  em- 
ployed, and  with  this  sum  at  the  side,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
spirits  at  the  top,  the  strength  per  cent,  is  found  m  a  table  which 
accompanies  the  hydrometer.    The  strength  is  expressed  m  num- 
bers denoting  the  excess  or  deficiency^  cent,  of  proof  spirit  m 
any  sample,  and  the  number  itself,  having  its  decimal  point  re- 
moved two  places  to  the  left,  becomes  a  factor,  whereby  the  gauged 
contents  of  a  cask  or  vessel  of  such  spirit  being  multiplied ,  and 
the  product  being  added  to  the  gauged  contents  if  over  prooi,  or 
deducted  from  it  if  under  proof,  the  result  wig  bo  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  proof  spirit  contained  in  such  cask  or  vessel.  _ 

T)icass  Hydrometer  is  similar  in  construction  to  Sikes  s,  and 
it  is  used  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  same  result,  indicating  the 
relation  of  the  spirit  tried  to  standard  proof  spirit.  I 
It  is  the  practice  in  commerce  to  designate  the  strength  ot  spirit 
as  so  many  degrees  above  or  below  proof,  the  government  having 
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fixed  upon  -what  is  called  proof  spirit  as  the  standard  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  strength  of  all  spirit  shall  he  estimated. 
The  term  proof  is  said  to  have  heen  derived  from  the  an- 
cient practice  of  trying  the  strength  of  spirit  by  pouring  it  over 
gunpowder  in  a  cup,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  spirit ;  if,  when 
the  spirit  had  burned  away,  the  gunpowder  exploded,  'the  spirit 
was  said  to  be  over  proof;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gunpowder 
failed  to  ignite,  in  consequence  of  the  water  left  from  the  spirit,  it 
was  said  to  be  underproof.  The  weakest  spirit  capable  of  firing  gun- 
powder in  this  way  was  called  proof  spirit :  but  it  requires  a 
spirit  nearly  of  the  strength  of  what  is  now  called  rectified  spirit 
to  stand  this  test.    The  standard  proof  spirit  of  the  Excise  is 
defined  by  law  (50  Geo.  III.  cap.  140)  to  be  "  that  which  at  a 
temperature  of  51°  ly  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  weighs  exactly 
twelve-thirteenth  parts  of  an  equal  measure  of  distilled  water." 
11ns  will  have  a  specific  gravity  of  "923  at  51°  Fahr.,  or  about 
•920  at  60°  Fahr.     The  standard  alcohol  of  the  Excise  is  spirit, 
the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  "825  at  60°  Fahr.    By  "  spirit  60 
degrees  over  proof"  is  understood  a  spirit,  100  measures  of  which 
added  to  60  measures  of  water,  will  form  standard  proof  spirit 
sp.  gr.  920.    By  "  spirit  1 0  degrees  under  proof,"  is  understood  a 
spirit,  100  measures  of  which  mixed  with  10  measures  of  standard 
alcohol,  sp.  gr.  "825,  will  form  standard  proof  spirit 
m  baccharometers  which  are  hydrometers  intended  for  determin- 
ing the  density  of  syrups  are  usually  made  and  graduated  in  the 
same  manner  as  Baumes  Acidometers,  and  differ  only  from 
these  in  being  made  smaller ;  but  the  scale  is  sometimes  graduated 
to  indicate  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  solution. 

bv  Dv  v!2'Tfer'  H  a  SmaU1  Urometer,  originally  suggested 

dfvid  d  I tn  rn  T  cshmT8  the  densit?  of  urine-  e  "to  * 
t  ttiZ I ?  Agrees,  the  f  r°  beinStlle  Vomt  at  which  it  floats 
m  distilled  water.  The  numbers  on  the  scale,  added  to  1000  the 
assumed  sp.  gr.  of  water,  give  the  specific  gravities  at  the  resnec- 

sr  t;  3  ms  rvrf tho  number  cut  h?  th°  «w5a 

aqaia  to  be  30  this  indicates  a  sp.  gr.  1030.    The  letters  H  q 
^to  ^fi?  ;SrS'gS 
for ™eJnlairX*„f7y  de,,icato,8lass  hydrometer,  intended 

£*XS*'t£Z  tro  of'  to  T^'  V 
which  the  instrument  float,  Z  n  fl   f       SCale,  13  tlle  l)oint  <* 
•vhieh  it  floats  inZc  oZ  Z      °f  FT*  Ws'    The  P™'  »* 
Tace  between  ££Zt^inlt £ 60"'  wA  *° 

■umbered  occordinViJ  P    «   ,  mt0  60  e1ual  l)nrts>  »»"- 

dmomh.    atc01<U,W-   I'  flo«te  at  38  or  38£»  in  pure  oil  of 

*  fo4ivtrmerocn  tbe  i,id,c,itions  ma  &  °f 
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RELATION  BETWEEN  SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES,  AND  DEGREES  OF  BAUME'S 
HYDROMETER  FOR  LIQUIDS  HEAVIER  THAN  WATER. 


Sp.  Gr. 


1-000  = 

1-007 

1-014 

1-022 

1-029 

1-036 

1-044 

1-052 

1-060 

1-067 

1-075 

1-083 

1-091 

1-100 

1-108 

1-116 

1-125 

1-134 

1-143 


0 
1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Sp.  Gr. 

Bauni6. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Bauni6. 

1-152  19 

1161 

20 

I  O  1  d 

O  v 

1171 

21 

I  oOl 

1180 

22 

1  •  Q  0  ,Q 

•±  J. 

1-190 

23 

1  •  4  1  O 

AO 

1        1    A  A 

1  199 

24 

1  •/!  OR 

1*210 

20 

1  4fc<±U 

4.4 

1*221 

26 

1  404: 

4t  *J 

1*231 

27 

X  4fc  /  U 

Aft 

1*242 

28 

4.7 

1-252  1 

29 

1-501 

48 

1-264 

30 

1-526 

1  49 

1-275 

31 

1-532 

50 

1-286 

32 

1*549 

51 

1-298 

33 

1-566 

52 

1-309 

34 

1-583 

53 

1-321 

35 

1-601 

54 

1-334 

36 

1-618 

55 

1-346 

37 

1-637 

56 

Sp.  Gr.  Baurne. 


1-656  = 


656 
676 
1-695 
1*714 
1*736 
1*758 
1779 
1*801 
1-823 
T847 
1-872 
1-897 
1-921 
1-946 

1-  974 

2-  002 
2-031 
2-059 
2-087 


57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 


HYDROMETRICAL  EQUIVALENTS. 


Sp.  Gr. 
at  60°  Par. 


100  parts  contain  o 
Alcohol 

Sp.  Gr.  Water. 
796. 
By  Weight. 


796 

797 
798 
799 
800 
801 
802 
803 
804 
805 
800 
800-5 


100 

99-5 
99 

98-67 
98*33 
98 

97*67 
97-33 
97 

90-07 
96-33 
90-17 


0 

"5 

1 

1*33 

1-  07 

2 

2.33 

2-  67 
3 

3.33 

3-  67 
3-83 


1000  pts. 
contain  of 
Standard 

Ale.  Sp. 

Gr.  825. 


Sikes. 


Baum6. 


46-5 
46 

45 


44 


Cartier. 


Per  cent,  o 
Alcohol,  Sp. 

Gr.  796 
by  volume. 
Gay  Lussac 


43-48 
43'00 


42-14 
42 


41-22 


100 
99-75 
99  50 
99-25 
99 

98-75 
98-50 
98-28 
98-15 
98 

97-80 
97-70 
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"Water. 


Alcohol 
Sp.  Gr. 
796 
By  weight. 


1000  pts. 
contain  o 
Standard 
Ale.  Sp. 
Gr.  825 

Sikes. 

Baume\ 

Cartier. 

41 

43 

40-34 

40 

42 

39-40 

39 

41 

38-46 

38 

1000 

63-  O.P. 

40 

37-55 

993 

62 

988-5 

61-5 

37 

984 

61 

39'5 

979-5 

60-5 

39 

36-63 

975 

60 

970-5 

59-5 

38-5 

36-17 

966 

59 

o  u 

961-5 

58-3 

957 

58 

38 

35-72 

953 

57-5 

949 

57 

37-5 

35*26 

944-5 

56-5 

942-5 

56-3 

35 

940 

56 

936 

55-5 

37 

34-80 

932 

55 

928 

54-5 

36-5 

924 

54 

34-94 

920 

53-5 

34 

916 

53 

30  f 

33-88 

912 

52-5 

807 
808 
809 
809-5 
810 
811 
812 
813 
814 
815 
816 
817 
818 
818-6 
819 
820 
821 
822 
823 
824 
825 
826 
827 
■828 
829 
830 
831 
832 
833 
834 
835 
836' 
837 
837-G 
838 
839 
840 
841 
842 
843 
844 
845 


96 

95-5 

95 

94-89 
94-67 
94-33 
94 

93-67 

93-33 

93 

92-5 

92 

91-67 

91-5 

91-33 

91 

91-5 

90 

89-67 

89-33 

89 

88-5 

88 

87  67 

87-33 

87 

86-5 

86 

85-67 
85-33 
85 

84-67 

84-33 

84-25 

84 

83-5 

83 

82-67 
82-33 
82 

81-67 
81-33 


4 

4-  5 
5 

5.10 

5-  33 
5-67 
6 

633 
667 
7 

7-  5 

8 

8-  33 
8-5 
8-67 
9 

95 
10 

10-33 

10-  67 
11 

11-  5 
12 

12-  33 
12-67 
13 
135 
14 

14-33 

14-  67 
15 

1533 

15-  67 

15-  75 
16 

16-  5 
17 

17-  33 

17-  67 
18 

18-  33 
18-67 
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SPECIFIC  GBAVITIES. 


LOO  parts  contain  of 

1000  parts 

Per  cent,  of 

Sp.  Gr. 
at  60°  Far. 

Alcohol 

:ontain  of 

Alcohol,  Sp. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Water. 

Standard 

Bikes. 

Baume\ 

Cartier. 

796. 

Ale  Sn 

hy  volume. 

By  Weight. 

Gr.  825. 

Gay  Lussac. 

846 

81 

19 

908 

52  OP. 

86-7 

847 

80-5 

19-5 

903 

51 

36-5 

33-42 

86-35 

848 

80 

20 

898 

50 

86 

849 

79-67 

20-33 

893 

49-5 

85-65 

850 

79-33 

20-67 

888 

49 

35 

33 

85-3 

851 

79 

21 

883 

48-5 

85 

852 

78-5 

21-5 

878 

48 

34-5 

32-43 

84-7 

853 

78 

22 

873 

47-5 

84-35 

854 

77-5 

22-5 

868 

47 

84 

855 

77 

23 

862-5 

46-5 

34 

32-04 

83-65 

856 

76  5 

23-5 

857 

46 

83-3 

857 

76 

24 

853 

45-5 

33-5 

31-58 

83 

858 

75'67 

24-33 

849 

45 

82-7 

859 

75  33 

24-67 

844-5 

45 

82-35 

860 

75 

25 

840 

45 

33 

31-13 

82 

861 

74-67 

25-33 

836-5 

44-5 

31 

81-7 

862 

74-33 

25-67 

833 

44 

81-3 

862-5 

74-16 

25-84 

830-5 

43-75 

32-5 

30-76 

80 

863 

74 

26 

828 

43-5 

80-8 

864 

735 

26'5X 

823 

4,3 

80*3 

865 

73 

27 

818 

42-5 

32 

30-21 

79-95 

866 

72-5 

27-5 

813 

42 

79-0 

867 

72 

28 

810 

41 

793 

867-5 

71-83 

28-17 

808-5 

40-5 

31-5 

29-78 

79-15 

868 

71-67 

28-33 

807 

40 

79 

869 

71-33 

28-67 

802-5 

39-5 

78-65 

870 

7J 

29 

798 

39 

31 

29-29 

78*3 

871 

70-5 

29-5 

792-5 

38-5 

78 

872 

70 

30 

787 

38 

29 

77"7 

873 

69-5 

30-5 

781-5 

37 

•  30-5 

28-83 

77*35 

874 

69 

31 

776 

36 

77 

875 

68-67 

31-33 

772 

35 

28.38 

76*5 

876 

68-33 

31-67 

768 

34 

30 

76 

877 

68 

32 

762-5 

33 

28 

75-65 

877-5 

67-75 

32-25 

759-25 

32-5 

75-5 

878 

67-5 

32-5 

757 

32 

29-5 

27-91 

75-3 
75 

878-5 

67-25 

32-75 

753-75 

31-5 

879 

67 

33 

751-5 

31 

74-8 

880 

66-5 

33-5 

746 

30 

27-44 

881 

66 

34 

712 

29-5 

29 

74 

882 

65-5 

345 

738 

29 

737 

883 

65 

35 

733-5 

28-5 

27 

73-35 
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100  parts  contain  of 
Alcohol 


Sp.  Gr. 
796. 
By  Weight 


Water. 


64-83 
64-67 
64-33 
64 

63-67 

63-33 

63 

62-5 

62 

61-5 

61 

60'67 

60-33 

60-16 

60 

59-5 

59 

58-5 

58 

57-75 

57-5 

57-25 

57 

56-5 

56 

55-5 

55 

54-5 

54 

53-5 

53 

52-5 

52 

51-67 

51-33 

51 

50-5 

50 

49-67 
49-33 
49 
48-5 


35-17 
35-33 

35-  67 
36 

36-  33 
36-67 
37 
375 
38 

38-  5 
39 

39-  33 

39-  67 
39.84 
40 

40-  5 
41 

41-  5 
42 

42-  25 
42-5 

42-  25 
43 

43-  5 
44 

44-  5 
45 


lOOOparts 
contain  of 
Standard 
Ale.  Sp. 
Gr.  825. 


Sikes. 


45-  5 
46 

46-  5 
47 

47-  5 
48 

48-  33 

48-  67 
49 

49-  5 
50 

50-  33 
50-07 
51 
515 


731-25 
729 
724 
719 
714 
709 
704 
699 
694 
689 
644-5 
680 
675-5 
673-25 
671 
666-5 
662 
655-5 
649 
647 
645 
643 
641 
636 
631 
626 
621 
616-5 
612 
607 
602 
595-5 
591 
586 
581 
576 
571 
500-i 
502 
554 
550 
545 


O.P 


28-25 
28 
27-5 
27 
26 
25 
24-5 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19-5 
19-25 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 

14-75 

14-5 

14-25 

14 

13 

12 

11-5 

11 

10-5 

10 

9 

8 

7-5 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

•5 
Proof 
1  U.P. 


Baum6. 


28-5 


28 


27-5 


27 


26-5 


26 


25-5 


25 


24-5 


24 


23T) 


23 


22-5 


22 


Cartier. 


26-99 
26-53 
26-07 
25-61 


25-15 
25 

24-69 


24-23 
24 

23*77 

23-31 

23 

22-85 

22-39 

21-94 

21-48 

21-02 


Percent,  of 
Alcohol,  Sp. 

Gr.  796 
by  volume. 
Gay  Lussac. 


73-17 

73 

72-5 

72 

71-5 

71 

70-65 

70-3 

69.8 

69-3 

69 

68-7 

68-35 

68-17 

68 

67-65 

67-3 

67 

66-7 

66-52 

66-35 

66-17 

66 

65-5 

65 

64.5 

64 

63-65 

63-3 

62-65 

02-3 

61-9 

61-5 

61 

60-5 

60- 

59-6 

59-3 

59 

58-5 

58 

57-5 
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SPECIFIC  GEAVITIES. 


1 

Sp.  Gr. 

00  parts  contain  of 
Alcohol  1 

000  pts. 
ontain  of 

at  60° 

Sp.  Gr. 

Water,  < 

Standard 

Sikes. 

Fahr. 

Yqfi  1 

Ale.  op. 

By  we 

itrht. 

Gr.  825. 

922 

48 

52 

540 

2  U.P. 

923 

47-5 

52-5 

535-5 

3 

924 

47 

53 

531 

4 

925 

46'5 

53-5 

526 

5 

926 

46 

54 

521 

6 

927 

515-5 

6-5 

928 

45 

55 

510 

7 

929 

<U  fi*/  \J 

44'5 

55-5 

505 

8 

929\5 

44'25 

55-75 

502-5 

8'5 

030 

44 

56 

500 

9 

43-67 

56-33 

495-5 

10 

032 

43'33 

56-67 

489 

11 

933" 

t/  Cl  Cl 

43 

57 

484 

12 

934 

*y  CI 

42-5 

57-5 

479 

13 

iJ  Ki'J 

42 

58 

472-5 

14 

936 

4T5 

58-5 

468 

15 

d  CI  * 

41 

59 

462 

16 

cl  CI  \J 

40'5 

59-5 

456 

17 

039 

i7  CI  O 

40 

60 

450 

18 

04.0 

39'5 

60-5 

444 

19 

040-5 

39'25 

60-75 

441 

19-5 

04.1 

39 

61 

438 

20 

942 

38-5 

6T5 

432 

21 

94.3 

38 

62 

426-5 

22 

944 

37-5 

62-5 

421 

23 

945 

37 

G3 

416 

235 

946 

36-5 

63-5 

411 

24 

947 

36 

64 

399 

25 

948 

35-5 

64-5 

397 

26 

949 

35 

CI  c 

65 

389-5 

27 

950 

34/5 

G5-5 

382 

28 

051 

66 

CI  CI 

376 

29-5 

CO  cl 

66-5 

Cl  Cl  %J 

370 

31 

Q5,:i 
y  jo 

o  o 

67 

364 

32-5 

054. 

3  2' 5 

CI  fiJ  C/ 

67-5 

358 

34 

055 

c/  O  *J 

32 

68 

352 

35 

056 

31-5 

68-5 

346 

36 

957 

31 

69 

339-C 

37-5 

958 

30 

70 

333 

39 

959 

29  5 

70-5 

324 

40-5 

9G0 

29 

71 

315 

42 

901 

28-5 

71-5 

307-5 

43'5 

Baume\ 

Cartier. 

Per  cent,  oi 
Alcohol,  Sp 

Gr.  796 
by  volume. 
Gray  Lussac. 

57 

21-5 

20-56 

56-5 

56 

55*5 

O't  c# 

21 

90'  1  0 

55 

cl  U 

OO  <J 

4v  0 

xy  u-± 

53-25 

Cl  CI  /vf 

53 

59-5 

O  r*t  Cl 

52 

cl  *s/ 

on 

1  Q-1  ft 
i  y  i  o 

51  "5 

Cl  X  c* 

i  y 

O  X. 

50-5 

Cl  Cl  c 

1  ft-79 

lu  I/O 

50 

ly 

1  ft-9fi 

4ft- 5 

48 

1  ft 

4.7-63 
*t  /  yj  ci 

4.7-25 

*±  I    ~  cl 

lO  0 

1  7-80 

1  1  ou 

46'5 

4.5 

45'5 

*fc  cl  c/ 

lo 

1  7-35 

1  /  CO 

44'75 

A.A. 

1  V 
X  1 

4  3'5 

*fcci  c/ 

1  /  0 

1  fi'ftO 

4.3 

*±  Cl 

49-95 

4  1 -5 

17 

1U40 

4.0 

r±  Cl 

40*5 

3Q-75 

30 

16  0 

loo 

38'5 

O  O  c/ 

1 0 

38 

Cl  C" 

Of 

36-5 

10 

15-51 

35-75 

35 

34-5 
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100  parts 
Alcohol. 

796. 
By  * 

contain  of 

Water, 
eight. 

1UUU  pts. 
contain  oi 
Standard 

Ale.  Sp. 

Gr.  825. 

Sikes. 

Baume. 

Cartier. 

28 

72 

300 

45    U.  P. 

15-5 

15 

27 

73 

292-5 

46-5 

26-5 

73-5 

285 

48 

26 

74 

277-5 

49-5 

15. 

1459 

25-5 

74-5 

270 

51 

25 

75 

261-5 

52-5 

24 

76 

253 

54 

23-75 

76-25 

14-5 

14-13 

23-5 

76-5 

244-5 

55-5 

23 

77 

236 

57 

22-5 

77-5 

227 

58-5 

22 

78 

218 

60 

14 

13-67 

21 

79 

209 

62 

20 

80 

200 

64 

19 

81 

195 

66. 

13-5 

13-21 

18-5 

81-5 

190-5 

68 

18 

82 

183-5 

70 

17 

83 

175. 

72 

13 

12-76 

16 

84 

163 

73-5 

15-5 

84-5 

150 

75 

15 

85 

143 

76 

14 

86 

135 

77 

12-5 

12-30 

13-5 

86-5 

128 

78-5 

13 

87 

120 

80 

12-5 

87-5 

112 

81 

12 

88 

105 

82 

12 

11-84 

'11 

89 

98 

83-5 

10 

90 

90 

85 

9 

91 

82 

87 

11-5 

11-38 

8 

92 

75 

89 

7 

93 

67*5 

90-5 

6 

94 

60 

92 

5-5 

94-5 

52-5 

93-5 

11 

10'92 

5 

95 

45 

95 

4 

96 

37-5 

95-5 

35 

965 

30 

96 

10-5 

10-46 

3 

97 

22-5 

97 

2 

98 

15 

98 

1 

99 

7'5 

99 

0 

100 

0 

100 

10 

10 

Per  cent,  of 
Alcohol,  Sp. 

Gr.  796 
by  volume, 
Guy  Lussac. 
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SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES. 


QUANTITIES  OF  ANHYDROUS  AND  OF  LIQUID  SULPHURIC  ACID 
CONTAINED  IN  MIXTURES  OF  OIL  OF  VITRIOL  AND  WATER  AT 
DIFFERENT  DENSITIES.  (URE.) 


T 
1 

Gravity. 

ifj.  Acid 
Sp.  Gr. 
1-8485 
in  100. 

Dry  Acid  in 
100  . 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Liq.  Acid 
in  100. 

1-8485 

100 

81-54 

1-5280 

64 

1-8475 

99 

80-72 

T5170 

63 

1-8460 

98 

79-90 

1-5066 

62 

1-8439 

97 

79-09 

1-4960 

61 

1-8410 

96 

78-28 

1-4860 

60 

1-8376 

95 

77-40 

1-4760 

59 

1-8336 

94 

76-65 

1-4660 

58 

1-8290 

93 

75  83 

1-4560 

57 

1-8233 

92 

75  02 

T4460 

56 

1-8179 

91 

74-20 

1-4360 

55 

1-8115 

90 

73-39 

1-4265 

54 

1-8043 

89 

72-57 

1-4170 

53 

1-7962 

88 

71-75  1 

1-4073 

52 

1-7870 

87 

70-94 

T3977 

51 

1-7774 

86 

70-12 

1-3884 

50 

1-7673 

85 

6931 

1-3788 

49 

1-7570 

84 

68-49 

1-3697 

48 

1.7465 

83 

67-68 

T3612 

47 

1-7360 

82 

66-86 

1-3530 

46 

1-7245 

81 

66-05 

1-3440 

45 

1-7100 

80 

65-23 

13345 

44 

1-6993 

79 

64-42 

T3255 

43 

1-6870 

78 

63-60 

13165 

42 

1-6750 

77 

62-78 

1-3080 

41 

1-6630 

76 

61-97 

1-2999 

40 

1-6520 

75 

0115 

1     1  2913 

1-6415 

74 

60-34 

1-2820 

38 

1-6321 

73 

59-52 

1-2740 

37 

1-6204 

72 

58-71 

\  1-2654 

36 

1-6090 

71 

57-89 

•  T2572 

35 

1-5975 

70 

57-08 

12490 

34 

1-5868 

69 

56-26 

1  1-2409 

33 

1-5760 

68 

55-45 

1-2334 

32 

1-5048 

07 

54-63 

1-2200 

31 

1-5503 

66 

53-82 

1-2184 

30 

1-5390 

65 

53-00 

1-2108 

29 

Dry  Acid  in 
100. 


52-18 

51-37 

50-55 

49-74 

48-92 

48-11 

47-29 

46-48 

45-66 

44-85 

44-03 

4322 

42-40 

41-58 

40-77 

39  95 

39-14 

38-32 

37-51 

36-69 

35-88 

35-06 

34-25 

3343 

32-61 

31-80 

30-98 

30-17 

29-35 

28*54 

27-72 

20-91 

26  09 

25-28 

2446 

2365 
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K.1          V  1  1  lit 

Gravity. 

Jjxcj .  Acid 
in  100. 

T)rv  A  pM  in 

•LSI  J     -"U  Ul  ill 

100. 

Snof»i  h/» 

i  -  J  >' X  1  110 

Gravity. 

Liq.  Acid 
in  100. 

Dry  Acid  in 
100. 

1-2032 

28 

22-83 

1-0953 

14 

11-41 

1-1956 

27 

22-01 

1-0887 

13 

10-60 

1-1870 

26 

21-20 

1-0809 

12 

9-78 

1-1792 

25 

20-38 

1-0743 

11 

8-97 

1-1706 

24 

19-57 

1-0682 

10 

8-15 

1-1026 

23 

18-75 

T0614 

9 

7-34 

T1549 

22 

17-94 

1-0544 

8 

6-52 

1-1480 

21 

17-12 

1-0477 

7 

5-71 

1-1410 

20 

16-31 

1-0405 

6 

4-89 

1-1330 

19 

15-49 

1-0336 

5 

4-08 

1-1246 

18 

14-68 

1-0268 

4 

326 

1  1165 

17 

13-86 

T0206 

3 

2-446 

1-1090 

16 

13-05 

1-0140 

2 

1-63 

1-1019 

15 

12-23 

T0074 

1 

0-8154 

QUANTITIES  OF  ANHYDROUS  AND  OF  LIQUID  NITRIC  ACID  CON- 
TAINED IN  MIXTURES  OF  NITRIC  ACID  AND  WATER  AT  DIF- 
FERENT DENSITES  (URE). 


Specific 
Gravity. 

Liq.  Acic 
Sp.  Gr. 
l-5.ini  no. 

Dry  Acid  in 
100. 

1-5000 

100 

79-700 

1-4980 

99 

78-903 

T4960 

98 

78-106 

1-4940 

97 

77-309 

1-4910 

96 

76-512 

1-4880 

95 

75-715 

1-4850 

94 

74-918 

1-4820 

93 

74-121 

1-4790 

92 

73  324 

1-4760 

91 

72-527 

1-4730 

90 

71-730 

1-4700 

89 

70-933 

1-4670 

88 

70-130 

1-4640 

87  j 

69-339 

1-4600 

86 

68-542 

1-4570 

85 

67-745 

1-4530 

84 

66-948 

1-4500 

83 

66-155 

1-4460 

82 

65-354 

Specific 
Gravity. 


Liq.  Acid 
in  100. 


1-4424 

1-4385 

T4346 

1-4306 

1-4269 

1-4228 

1-4189 

1-4147 

1-4107 

1-4065 

1-4023 

1-3978 

T3945 

1-3882 

1  3833 

13783 

13732 

13681 

13630 


81 

80 

79 

78 

77 

76 

75 

74 

73 

72 

71 

70 

69 

68 

67 

66 

65 

64 

63 


Dry  Acid  in 
100. 


64-557 
63-760 
62-963 
62-166 
61-369 
60-572 
59-775 
58-978 
58-181 
57-384 
56-587 
55-790 
54-993 
54-196 
53399 
52-602 
51-805 
51-068 
50211 
E 
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I 

Specific 
Gravity. 

jic[.  Axid 
Sp.  Gr. 
■fl.in  100. 

Dry  Acid  in 
100. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

1-3570 

02 

49'414 

1  .  1  r/  rv  A 

1  1770 

1-85.29 

bl 

48'617 

1  1/09 

T3477 

a  a 

00 

47-820 

1  •  1  A  1  O 

1  1048 

T3427 

ti  A 

59 

47'023 

1  1587 

T3376 

58 

40'226 

1  14?ib 

1-3323 

57 

45  429 

1  1400 

1-3270 

56 

44'032 

1*1  ^flQ 

1  14Uo 

1-3216 

55 

a  a  .  A  A  tt 

43  835 

1  lo40 

1-3103 

54 

43'038 

1  iZob 

1-3110 

tL  A 

53 

A  A  .  C\  4  1 

42  241 

1-3056 

52 

A  1  .  A    i  A 

41  444 

1.1  1  P  Q 

1  lluo 

1-8001 

51 

a  a  •  r*  i  iv 

40  647 

1  .  1  1  Afl 

i  nuy 

1-2947 

50 

39  850 

1  .  1  A  K  I 
1  11)01 

1-2887 

A  A 

49 

89  05o 

i  .ao,qq 
i  uyyo 

1-2826 

48 

38  256 

i  .no.1}  k 

i  uydo 

1-2705 

A  iv 

47 

n  ry .  A  KO 

37  459 

1  •  AQ'YQ 
1  Uo  /  o 

1-2705 

46 

36  662 

1  •  AQO  1 

1  Uo^il 

1-2644 

45 

35  865 

1  u  /  u-± 

1-2583 

A  i 

44 

n  e; .  A  A  O 

35  068 

I  u  /  Uo 

1-2523 

43 

34'271 

1  •  Af!  ^  1 
1  UDOI 

1-2462 

42 

33  474 

i  •  f  i  k  n  ^ 
1  UOJO 

1-2402 

41 

32  677 

1-2341 

40 

31'880 

1  U-iOD 

1-2277 

39 

31'083 

i  •  a  i  q  a 
1  UioU 

1-2212 

38 

30  286 

1  Uo  /  0 

1-2148 

37 

29'489 

1  -AQOA 

1  UOriU 

1-2084 

36 

r\  A  •  A  A  A: 

28  692 

1  U4U  / 

l  20iy 

o  o 

*>7-895 

1-0212 

1-1958 

34 

27-098 

1-0159 

1-1895 

33 

26-301 

1-0106 

1-1833 

32 

25-504 

1-0053 

Liq.  Acid 
in  100. 


Dry  Acid  in 
100. 


31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


24-707 
23-900 
23-113 
22316 
21-519 
20-722 
19-925 
19-128 
18-331 
17-534 
16-737 
15-940 
15-143 
14-346 
13-549 
12-752 
11-955 
11-158 
10-301 
9-564 
8-767 
7-970 
7-173 
6-376 
5-579 
4-782 
3-985 
3-188 
2-391 
T594 
0-797 
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VALUE    AND   ATOMIC  COMPOSITION  OF  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID 
AT  DIFFERENT  DENSITIES. 


DAVY. 

THOMSON. 

(Temp.  40°.    Bar.  30.) 

Atoms  of 

Specific  Gravity 

100  groins  contain 
of  hydroc.  acid  gas 

Specific  Gravity. 


Real  acid  in  100  ol 

vs'nter  to 

liquid. 

1  of  acid. 

1-21 

42-43 

t  *  c\  r\  n 

1  203 



40-66 

~  

6 

1-20 

40-80 

1  179 

37-00 

7 

1-19 

38-38 

ri62 

33'95 

8 

1-18 

36-36 

1'149 

3T35 

9 

117 

34-34 

1139 

29-13 

10 

1-16 

32-32 

1-128 

27-21 

11 

1-15 

30-30 

1-119 

25-52 

12 

1-14 

28-28 

1-112 

24-03 

13 

1-13 

26-26 

1-106 

22.70 

14 

1-12 

24-24 

rioo 

21.51 

15 

I'll 

1-096 

20-44 

16 

no 

20-20 

1-090 

19-47 

17 

1-09 

18-18 

1-086 

18-59 

18 

ro8 

16-16 

1-082 

17-79 

19 

1-07 

14-14 

1-087 

17-05 

20 

106 

12-12 

105 

10-10 

104 

8-08 

ro3 

6-06 

ro2 

4-04 

1-01 

2-02 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  ACETIC  ACID   AT  DIFFERENT  DEGREES 

OF  DILUTION. 


Atoms  of 
Acid. 


(THOMSON.) 


Atoms  of 

Water. 

+ 

1 

+ 

2 

+ 

3 

+ 

4 

+ 

5 

+ 

0 

+ 

7 

+ 

8 

+ 

9 

+ 

10 

Specific  Gravity 
at  60°. 

T06296 

1-07060 

1-07084 

107132 

1-06820 

1-06708 

1-06319 

1-05974 

1-05794 

1  05439 

E  2 
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QUANTITIES   OF  AMMONIA  IN  SO- 
LUTIONS   OF  DIFFERENT  SPE 
CIFIC  GRAVITIES. 

DAVY. 


100  parts. 
Specific  Gravity 


of  Ammonia 


8750 
8875 
9000 
9054 
9166 
9255 
9326 
9385 
9435 
9476 
9513 
9545 
9573 
9597 
9619 
9612 


contain 


>  i 
»» 
>> 
>> 
>> 
>> 
>$ 
» 
>> 
>> 
>» 
>t 
>> 


32-50 
29-25 
26  00 
2537 
22-07 
19-54 
1752 
15-88 
14-53 
13-46 
12-40 
11-56 
10-82 
1017 
9-60 
950 


STRENGTHS  OF  SOLUTIONS  OF 
AMMONIA  OF  DIFFERENT  SPE- 
CIFIC GRAVITIES,  AND  THEIR 
RESPECTIVE  BOILING  POINTS. 


DALTON. 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Grs.  of  Am- 
monia in  100 
gr.  of  Liquid. 


850 
800 
870 
880 
890 
900 
910 
920 
930 
940 
950 
960 
970 
980 
990 


35-3 
32-0 
299 
27-3 
24-7 
22-2 
19-8 
17-4 
15-1 
12-8 
105 
8-3 
62 
4-1 
2-0 


Boiling 
point. 


Vol.  of  gas 
in  one  vol 
of  liquid. 


20 
38 
50 
62 
74 
86 
98 
100 
122 
134 
146 
158 
173 
187 
196 


494 
456 
419 
382 
346 
311 
277 
244 
211 
180 
147 
116 
87 
57 
28 


QUANTITY  OF  ANHYDROUS  POTASSA 
'    CONTAINED   IN  SOLUTIONS  OF 
DIFFERENT  SP.  GRAVITIES. 


DALTON. 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Potassa 
per  cent. 


Boiling  Point. 


QUANTITY  OF  ANHYDROUS  SODA 
CONTAINED  IN  SOLUTIONS  OF 
DIFFERENT  SP.  GRAVITIES. 


DALTON. 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Dry  Soda 
per  cent. 


1-68 

5T2 

329° 

1-85 

1'60 

46-7 

290 

1-72 

1-52 

42-9 

276 

1-63 

1-47 

39-6 

265 

1-56 

T44 

36-8 

255 

1-50 

1-42 

34'4 

246 

1-47 

1-39 

32-4 

240 

1-44 

1'30 

29-4 

234 

1-40 

1-33 

26-3 

229 

1-36 

1-28 

23-4 

224 

1-32 

1-23 

19-5 

220 

1-29 

ri9 

16*2 

218 

1-23 

1-15 

130 

215 

1-18 

1-11 

9-5 

214 

T12 

1-00 

4-7 

213 

TOO 

63-6 
53-8 
46-6 
4T2 
36-8 
34-0 
310 
29-0 
26-0 
23-0 
19-0 
16-0 
130 
90 
4-7 


Boiling  Point. 
600° 

400 
300 
280 
265 
255 
248 
242 
235 
228 
224 
230 
217 
214 
213 
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SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PREPARA- 
TIONS ORDERED  IN  THE  PHARMACOPOEIAS. 

The  London  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  Specific  Gravity  to  be  taken  at  a  temperature  of 
62°  Fair.    The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  at  60°  Fahr. 


Acetum  Destillatum 
Acidum  Aceticum 


 Dilutum 

Hydrochloricum 


Dilutum 


Hydrocyanicum 
Nitricum 


Dilutum 


Phosphoricum  Dilutum 
Sulplmricum 


Sulphuricum  venalo  - 
Sulplmricum  Dilutum 


-'Ether  Nitrosus  - 
-  Sulphuricua 


Edin. 

Dublin 

London 

Edin. 

Dublin 

Dublin 

London 

Edin. 

Dublin 

Edin. 

Dublin 

Dublin 

London 

Edin. 

London 

Edin. 

Dublin 

London 

London 

Edin. 

Dublin 

Dublin 

London 

Edin. 

Dublin 

Dublin 

London 

Edin. 

Dublin 


Sp.  Gr. 

1-005 
1-005 
1-048 
1-063 
•  to 
1-008 
1-074 
1.005 
MG0 
1-170 
1-100 
1-050 
1-080 
•998 
1-500 
1-500 
1-080 
1-077 
1-280 
1-004 
1-845 
1-845 
1-845 
1-850 
1-110 
1-090 
1-084 
0-900 
0-750 
0-735 
0.7G0 
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Alcohol 


Aqua  Destillnta 
  Ammonia? 


Acetatis 


Ammonia?  Carbonatis  - 
Baryta?  Muviatis 
Calcis  Muriatis 
Potassa? 


 Carbonatis 

  Potassii  Sulphured 

  Sodse  Carbonatis  - 

Liquor  Ammoniee  - 

 Portior 

•  Plumbi  Diacetatis 

 Potassse  - 

 Carbonatis 

Oleum  iEthereum 

Spiritus  iEthereus  Nitrosus  - 

  jEtheris  Nitrici 


 Sulphurici  - 

AmmonisB 

 Aromaticus 

 Poetidus 

Kectificatus 


Tenuior  - 


Tinctura  Perri  Sesquichloridi 


bp.  ur. 

London 

0  815 

- 

Edm. 

a  ■  f  a  a 

0  796 

- 

Dublin 

0  810 

m 

L.  E.  D 

1  ■  A  A  A 

1  000 

Edm. 

a .  a  c>  a 

0  960 

T~\  11* 

Dublin 

a  •  a  k  a 

0  950 

Edm. 

1  011 

~T\    1  1' 

Dublin 

1  .A  1  1 

1  011 

— 

Dublin 

1  090 

* 

Dublm 

12d0 

■ 

Dublin 

1  ■  a  a  c\ 

1  202 

Edm. 

10/2 

Dublm 

i  .  a  a  a 

1  080 

■ 

T"\  11* 

Dublin 

1  320 

Dublin 

1  .  1  1  rv 

1117 

"T"\  11* 

Dublin 

1  024 

T  1 

London 

a .  a  n  a 

0  960 

London 

0  882 

London 

l  •  a  r*  a 

1  260 

London 

1  Ofad 

■ 

London 

1  iio 

London 

1  .  A  •* 

1  Oo 

T\  "11* 

Dublin 

0  8o0 

JLondon 

A  .  A  O  A 

— 

Edm. 

A  .  O  in 

0  847 

Edm. 

a,  o  a  n 
0  809 

T  1   

London 

A  •  O  A  A 

0  860 

London 

A  •  A  1  4 

0  914 

London 

A  •  O  A  1 

0  bbl 

*■ 

London 

A.  o  o  o 

0  8d8 

Edin. 

0  odo 

Dublin 

a  •  o  1  A 

London 

A  •  A  O  A 

Edin. 

0-912 

Dublin 

0-919 

London 

0-992 

THERMOMETRICAL  EQUIVALENTS. 


RELATION  BETWEEN  DIFFERENT  THEKMOMETRICAL 

SCALES. 

The  thermometer  always  used  in  this  country  is  that  of  Fah- 
renheit ;  it  is  also  used  in  parts  of  Germany. 

In  this  instrument  the  range  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points  of  water  is  divided  into  180°,  and  as  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  cold  was  supposed  to  be  that  produced  by  mixing  snow 
and  salt  together,  it  was  made  the  zero.  Hence  the  freezing 
point  became  32°,  and  the  boiling  point  212°. 

The  Centigrade  thermometer  places  the  zero  at  the  freezing 
point  of  water,  and  divides  the  range  between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  into  100°.  This  scale  has  long  been  used  in 
Sweden,  under  the  title  of  Celsius's  thermometer,  and  is  generally 
adopted  on  the  continent. 

_  Reaumur's  thermometer,  which  was  formerly  used  in  France, 
divides  the  space  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water, 
into  80 °,  and  places  the  zero  at  the  freezing  point.  It  is  now 
little  employed. 

He  Lisle's  thermometer  is  used  in  Russia.  The  graduation 
begins  at  the  boiling  point  and  increases  towards  the  freezing 
point.  The  boiling  point  is  marked  0°,  and  the  freezing  point 
150°. 

To  reduce  Centigrade  degrees  to  those  of  Fahrenheit. 
Rule.— Multiply  by  9,  divide  by  5,  and  add  32. 

Cent.  pa]ir 

Thus,  40  x   9  -r-  5  +  32  =  104. 

To  reduce  Fahrenheit's  degrees  to  those  of  Centigrade. 
Rule.— Subtract  32,  multiply  by  5,  and  divide  by  9. 

Fahr-  Cent. 


Thus,  10-1  —  32  x  5  ~r  9  = 


40. 


To  reduce  Reaumur's  degrees  to  those  of  Fahrenheit. 
BuiE.    Multiply  by  9,  divide  by  4,  and  add  32. 

Reaumur.  pa]ir 

Thus,  32  x  9  —  4  +  32  =  104*. 
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To  reduce  Fahrenheit's  degrees  to  those  of  Reaumur. 
Rule. — Subtract  32,  multiply  by  4,  and  divide  by  9. 

Fahr.  Reaum. 

Thus,  104  —  32  x  4  —  9  =  32. 

To  reduce  Reaumur's  degrees  to  those  of  Centigrade. 
Rule — Multiply  by  5,  and  divide  by  4. 

Reaum.  Cent. 

Thus,  32  x  5       4  =  40. 

To  reduce  Centigrade  degrees  to  those  of  Reaumur. 
Rule. — Multiply  by  4,  and  divide  by  5. 

Cent.  Reaum. 

Thus,  40  x  4  -f-  5  =  32. 

The  following  table  of  thermometrical  equivalents  has  been 
calculated  according  to  these  rules. 


Fahrenheit. 

Reaumur. 

Centigrade. 

Fahrenheit. 

Reaumur. 

Centigrade. 

2570 

1128 

1410 

959 

412 

515 

2480 

1088 

1360 

950 

408 

510 

2390 

1048 

1310 

941 

404 

505 

2300 

1008 

1260 

932 

400 

500 

2210 

968 

1210 

923 

396 

495 

2120 

928 

1160 

914 

392 

490 

2030 

888 

1110 

905 

388 

485 

1940 

848 

1060 

896 

384 

480 

1850 

808 

10  J  0 

887 

380 

475 

1760 

768 

960 

878 

376 

470 

1670 

728 

910 

869 

372 

465 

1580 

688 

860 

860 

368 

460 

1490 

648 

810 

851 

364 

455 

1400 

608 

760 

842 

360 

450 

1310 

568 

710 

833 

356 

445 

1220 

528 

060 

824 

352 

440 

1130 

488 

610 

815 

348 

435 

1040 

448 

560 

806 

344 

430 

1004 

432 

540 

797 

340 

425 

995 

428 

535 

788 

330 

420 

986 

424 

530 

779 

332 

415 

977 

420 

525 

770 

328 

410 

968 

416 

520 

761 

324 

405 
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Fahrenheit.  I  Reaumur. 


752 
743 
734 
725 
716 

707 

698 

689 

680 

671 

662 

653 

644 

635 

626 

617 

608 

600 

599 

598 

597-2 

597 

596-75 

596 

595-4 

595 

594-5 

594 

593-6 

593 

592.25 

592 

591  8 

591 

590 

589 

588-2 

588 

587-75 

587 

580-4 

586 

585-5 

585 

584-6 


320 
316 
312 

308 

304 

300 

296 

292 

288 

284 

280 

276 

272 

268 

264 

260 

256 

252-44 

252 

25155 

251-2 

251-11 

251 

250'36 

250-4 

250-22 

250 

249-77 

249-6 

249  33 

249 

248-88 

248-8 

248-44 

248 

247-55 

247-2 

247-11 

247 

246-06 

246-4 

246-22 

246 

245-77 

245-6 


Centigrade.  I  Fahrenheit.  I  Reaumur, 


400 
395 
390 
385 
380 
375 
370 
365 
360 
355 
350 
345 
340 
335 
330 
325 
320 
31555 
315 
314-44 
314 
313-88 
313-75 
31333 
313 
312-77 
312-5 
312-22 
312 
311-66 
311-25 
311-11 
311 
310-55 
310 
309-44 
309 
308-88 
308-75 
308-33 
308 
307-77 
307-5 
307-22 
307 


584 
583-25 
583 
582-8 
582 
581 
580 
579-2 
579 
578-75 
578 
577*4 
577 
576-5 
576 
575-6 
575 
574-25 
574 
573-8 
573 
572 
571 
570-2 
570 
569-75 
569 
568-4 
568 
567-5 
567 
566-6 
566 
565-25 
565 
564-8 
564 
563 
562 
561-2 
561 

500-75 
500 
559-4 
559 


245-33 
245 
244-88 
244-8 
244-44 
244 
243-55 
243-2 
243-11 
243 
242-66 
242-4 
242-22 
242 
24T77 
241-6 
241-33 
241 
240-88 
240-8 
240-44 
240 
239  55 
239-2 
239-11 
239 
238-66 
238-4 
238-22 
238 
237-77 
237-6 
237-33 
237 
236-88 
236-8 
236-44 
230 
235-55 
235-2 
235-11 
235 
23  I -06 
234-4 
234  22 


Centigrade. 


306-66 
306-25 
300-11 
306 
305-55 
305 
304-44 
304 
303-88 
303-75 
303-33 
303 
302-77 
302-5 
302-22 
302 
301-66 
301-25 
301-11 
301 
300-55 
300 
299-44 
299 
298-88 
298-75 
298-33 
298 
297-77 
297-5 
297-22 
297 
296-66 
296-25 
296-11 
296 
295-55 
295 
294-44 
294 
293-88 
293-75 
293  33 
293 
292  77 
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J.  1 1 1 1 1  C1111C1 1  > 

IVLilUIllU  1. 

1    /m  +1  rr»**l  r  1  ri  1 

Vjeuxigrauc.  i 

I1  (Ul  1  CI11H4  t. 

Ti  p'lTi'm'tTr 

XV t-  tl  U  111  III  • 

558'5 

234 

292*5 

533 

222*06 

278*33 

558 

233*77 

292*22 

rv  \J  rv  rv  rV 

532*4 

222*  4 

278 

557*6 

233*6 

292 

/V  %J  rv 

532 

222-22 

277*77 

557 

233*33 

291*66 

531*5 

222 

277*5 

556-25 

233 

291*25 

531 

221*77 

277*22 

556 

232*88 

rv  \J  fV 

291*11 

530*6 

221*6 

277 

555-8 

232  8 

291 

530 

221*33 

276*66 

555 

232*44 

290*55 

529*25 

221 

276*25 

554 

232 

290 

529 

220*88 

276*11 

553 

231*55 

289*44 

528*8 

220*8 

276 

552*2 

231*2 

289 

528 

220*44 

275*55 

552 

231*11 

288*88 

527 

220 

275 

551*75 

231 

288*75 

526 

219*55 

274*44 

551 

230*66 

288*33 

525*2 

219*2 

274 

550*4 

230*4 

288 

525 

219*11 

273*88 

550 

230*22 

rv  \J  \J    rv  rv 

287'77 

524*75 

219 

273*75 

549*5 

230 

287*5 

524 

218*66 

273*33 

549 

229*77 

287-22 

523*4 

218*4 

273 

548*6 

229*6 

287 

523 

218*22 

272*77 

548 

229*33 

rv  rv  t_/    u  \y 

286*66 

rv  v — '  vy    w  v_/ 

522*5 

218 

272*5 

547*25 

229 

286*25 

522 

217*77 

272*22 

547 

228*88 

rv  rv  U   v.'  v./ 

286'H 

521*6 

217*6 

272 

546*8 

228'8 

286 

521 

217*33 

271*66 

546 

228-44 

285-55 

rv  kj  \J    u  v 

520*25 

217 

271*25 

545 

228 

285 

520 

216*88 

271*11 

544 

227*55 

284'44 

519*8 

216*8 

271 

543*2 

227*2 

284 

519 

216-44 

270*55 

543 

227*11 

283*88 

rv  v— ■       vy  v-* 

518 

216 

270 

542*75 

227 

283*75 

517 

215*55 

269*44 

542 

226*66 

rv  rv  \J     \I  \J 

283*33 

516*2 

215*2 

269 

541*4 

226*4 

283 

516 

215-11 

268*88 

541 

226*22 

rv  rv  vy   rv  rv 

282-77 

515*75 

215 

268*75 

540*5 

226 

282*5 

515 

214*66 

268*33 

540 

225*77 

282*22 

rv  v_y  rv  rv  rv 

514*4 

214-4 

268 

530*6 

225-6 

282 

rv  \_>  rv 

514 

214-22 

267*77 

225-33 

281-66 

ivU  J.  \J\J 

513*5 

214 

267*5 

53R-25 

281  -25 

rv'Ly  X    <*v xJ 

5 1 3 

213-77 

267*22 

538 

1/  O  w 

rvrv  i  KjKj 

28 1  1  1 

51  2-6 

U  X  rV  v/ 

213*6 

267 

537*8 

C*L/  1 

rv  rv  jL  (J 

281 

rvU  1 

fil  2 

213*33 

266*66 

537 

224 '44 

280*55 

51 1*25 

1    '    rv  Cr 

213 

206*25 

536 

C  \J  \J 

224 

280 

511 

212*88 

266*11 

535 

223*55 

279*44 

510*8 

212-8 

266 

534*2 

223-2 

279 

510 

212*44 

205*55 

534 

223-11 

278*88 

509 

212 

265 

533-75 

223 

278*75 

508 

211*5 

264*44 
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Fahrenheit. 

Reaumur. 

Centigrade. 

Fahrenheit. 

Eeaumur. 

|  Centigrade 

507'2 

211  2 

A  O  1 

204 

4oO 

OAA--Y  A 

AvU  44 

AOU  00 

507 

211  11 

2bo  bo 

OA  A 

aUU 

O  Pi  A 

AOO 

506*75 

211 

4ol 

1  A  A  •  K  K 

iyy  oo 

O  A  A  •  A  A 

«4y  44 

500 

210  GO 

A  /"»  O  •  O  Q 

O A*0 

4bU  A 

iyy  a 

nin 

249 

505'4 

a  i  a  •  ^ 

2J  0  4 

A  O  O 

A  QA 

4oU 

1  A  A.  1  1 

iyy  1 1 

O  IO.QO 
A-iO  OO 

505 

210  22 

47y  70 

inn 

iyy 

Jd4o  70 

504  o 

A  1  A 

210 

A  P  A  •  PC 

202  5 

47y 

iyo  oo 

A  A  O  •  O  O 

246  do 

K  f\  4 

504 

209  77 

A  A  A  •  A  A 

202  22 

47o  4 

1  A  O  •  A 

1 9o  4 

A  A  Q 

248 

50d  0 

a  a  a  • 

209  fa 

20^ 

i/VQ 

47o 

1  A  O  "O  O 

19o  AA 

247  77 

RAO 

50o 

nAn.no 

209  do 

201  ob 

477  0 

1  A  Q 

1 9o 

247  5 

AAA 

API  «  A  £ 

201  25 

477 

197  /7 

2a  /  22 

OVA 

KVO  bo 

2ol  11 

47o  o 

1  Ary,  a 

197  o 

247 

0U1  O 

A  A  O  •  O 

A/11 

201 

47o 

1  A  -"Y  •  A  A 

197  oo 

246  66 

OUi 

AAA,  i  J 

208  44 

200  55 

475  25 

197 

246*25 

ouu 

A  A  O 

208 

AAA 

200 

475 

1  A/1.AA 

196  88 

240*11 

A  AO 

207  55 

259  44 

474-8 

196  8 

246 

A  nQ'O 

4yo  a 

>dU7  2 

A  K  A 

259 

474 

196'44 

245*55 

,i  no 

J4UY  11 

A  K  O  •  O  A 

258  88 

473 

196 

245 

4»  /  /  0 

OA1"/ 

25o  75 

472 

*1  A  ^  .  K 

195  55 

244*44 

/l  (TV 

?iUo  oo 

25b  66 

A  n  i  •  a 

471  2 

195  2 

244 
243*88 

/(  Qfi'  i 

4tyo  -± 

/cUu  4 

/dOb 

471 

195  11 

/I  OA 

#y  u 

<57  77 

4  /(J  75 

1    A  K 

195 

243*75 

o  a  a 

AVu 

AO  1  0 

4  /  (J 

1  A  (  •  A  A 

194  bo 

243*33 

4y  o 

on 

aUO  l  7 

AOl  AA 

,409  4 

194  4 

243 

<ty-i  o 

/«U0  uo 

OKf 
AO  1 

4oy 

1  A  '  •  n  n 

194  22 

242  77 

AVO  GO 

AOb  00 

4o8  5 

194 

242*5 

/lob  AO 

408 

193*77 

242*22 

A  OQ 
4yd 

OA  t  »  O O 

2U4  88 

2o0  11 

467*6 

193-6 

242 

4y^d  o 

A  A  4  *  O 

204  8 

250 

407 

193*33 

24T66 

492 

204'44 

255'55 

466*25 

193 

241-25 

4'J  1 

A  r\  4 

204 

255 

466 

192*88 

241-11 

490 

203  55 

254-44 

465*8 

192*8 

241 

A  Clfl-O 

O  A  O  -O 

JiUd  2 

2o4 

465 

192*44 

240-55 

/I  QQ 

O  A  O  -  1  1 

A04  11 

253  88 

464 

192 

240 

O  AO 
A\JO 

O  PiQ  •  pi 

A  P  O 

4oo 

191*55 

239-44 

•SfcOO 

^dUd  dd 

462*2 

191*2 

239 

487-4 

<<JO 

inn 

191*11 

238-88 

487 

Tit  fj  1 

000-00 
A\)A  AA 

/«y<  77 

461  75 

191 

238-75 

480*5 

202 

0^0-K 
<04i  0 

401 

190-00 

238-33 

480 

f"v  U  J.  It 

O  Kn.nn 

460  4 

190-4 

238 

485-6 
485 

201-6 

252 

460 

190-22 

237*77 

201-33 

861*66 

459*5 

1  on 

O  O  ry*  PX 

A6I  0 

484-25 
484 

201 

251-25 

459 

189.77 

237-22 

200-88 

251-11 

458*0 

189-6 

237 

483-8 

200-8 

251 

468 

189-33 

236-66 
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ranreniieix. 

Reaumur. 

Centigrade. 

Fahrenheit. 

Reaumur. 

Centigrade. 

1  ftQ 

AO  J 

AOO  AO 

4oa 

1  /  /  77 

222  22 

457 

1  ftft  88 
1  oo  oo 

/COO  1 1 

4ol  0 

1  /  /  0 

on  o 

450*8 

1  88-8 
loo  o 

ftOU 

A  Q  1 
4o  1 

1(7  oo 

221  oo 

450 

•"3:  fJ  \J 

1  88-lzf 

AOO  00 

4oU  AO 

1  ■yy 
III 

OO  1  •  O  K 

221  25 

A  55 

t/  U 

1  88 
1  OO 

AOO 

40U 

1  •/(i'QQ 
1/0  OO 

221  1  L 

454 

1  87-  5*i 

1 0  /  t)o 

OQi  -A  4 

A04  44 

/<  00-8 
4 Ay  o 

1  f(\-Q 
1  /  0  O 

aaI 

453*2 

1  O  1  A 

OQ  ( 

AOi 

/(  9Q 

4  a» 

1  7ft»/(  /( 

1/0  44 

aaU  00 

4  53 

1  87-1  1 

io/  11 

9QQ-QQ 
aoo  oo 

A  OQ 
4ao 

1/0 

AAU 

452*75 

1  ft  7 
i  o  / 

AOO    /  / 

4:4  1 

1/0  00 

41  y  44 

452 

i ou  uo 

AOO  OO 

A  0  (X  •  O 
4a0  a 

1  1 K-O 

110a 

Aiy 

451 *4 

•bb  O  ±  4fc 

1  ftftvl 

1  OO  4 

9^Q 
/Coo 

<  on 

4a0 

1/011 

O  1  O'OO 
Alb  OO 

451 

1  ftfi-99 
lOU  AA 

iCO/i,   i  I 

4a0  /  0 

1/0 

AlO  10 

1  8f> 

9  3  O  •  K 
^O/C  0 

A  Or\ 

4a0 

1/4  ob 

O  1  O'OO 

Alb  oo 

1  85-77 
xoo  i  i 

QQO'OO 
/iO/i./i/S 

4a4  4 

1/4  4 

Alb 

1  ft5-fi 

lOw  O 

939 

AO  i 

4a4 

1  T .(  •  O  O 
1  /4  AA 

All  it 

44Q 

1  ft  "V33 

AO  1  0  0 

/)  QQ'K 
4ao  0 

1  7^ 

1/4 

a!7  0 

44ft"°-S 

^^tO  /CO 

1  ft5 

931  -9 

AOL  AO 

A  OQ 
4a0 

1  /  o  /  / 

O  1  1  •  o  o 

Al7  AA 

448 

■■a: -4:0 

1  ftl-ftft 
lui  OO 

931-11 

*Oi  11 

4aa  O 

1  /  o  o 

O  1 

41  1 

447*8 

1  84'8 

io±  o 

931 

AO  1 

A  00 

4  AA 

1  7Q.qq 
I/O  OO 

Al  0  oo 

447 

1  9.A-AA 

1  O-i  44 

AOV  00 

A  0  1  -0 K 

4:41  40 

I/O 

Alo  a0 

44fi 

4i  41  O 

1  84 
1  04 

9QO 

A  0  1 
4a1 

1  iyO'QQ 
1  /  A  OO 

AlO  11 

41=4  O 

1 OO  00 

aAX)  441 

4aU  O 

1  /  A  O 

O  1  ft 

aIo 

444*9 

4144I:  A 

1  83-9 
IOO  A 

990 

/(  on 
4  AU 

114  44 

O  1  K  •  K  K 
AlO  00 

A  t  J. 

1  8Q- 1  1 
loo  11 

/i(4o  OO 

4 1  !J 

1  TO 
1  /  A 

Ol  K 

41o 

443*75 

4fc4to  /  o 

1  ft** 
1  OO 

AAO  1  0 

A  1  8 
4  1  O 

111  00 

O  1  .(  ■  (  A 

a  14  44 

413 

1  89 -ft  ft 

1 OA  0  0 

AAO  OO 

/<  1  f'O 
41  /  A 

1  /  1  A 

Ol  1 

a14 

419*4 
4t4tA  4fc 

1  89-1 

1  OA  4 

99  Q 

A  1  7 
4  1/ 

1/111 

O  1  O'QQ 

416  oo 

AA9 

1  ft  9  •  9  9 

IO*  A  A 

aa  /  /  / 

410  /  O 

1/1 

O  1  O-rr  K 
416  70 

441  *5 

1  89 

X  OA 

997-^ 

4  1  (i 

41:  1  0 

1  1  V  O  0 

O  1  O'QQ 
AlO  OO 

441 

tc*±  JL 

1 81 '77 

1  O  1  /  / 

997*99 

A*  i  A  A 

11  5- 1 

4t  1  O  4J; 

1  /  U  4 

O  1  Q 
AlO 

440*fi 

1  81  -ft 
1  0 1  o 

907 

4 1  5 

41 1  O 

1  /  U  AA 

414  1  1 

440 

1  81  -33 

1  O  1  OO 

AAV  OO 

414-5 

1  7f) 
1  /  u 

Al  A  O 

43Q'9* 

*xO  <J  AO 

1  8 1 

1  O  1 

9  9  P>  •  9  ""i 

A  1  4 

41 1 4t 

1  fiO-77 
1  O  J  II 

01  0-99 
414  AA 

49Q 

4tO  t/ 

1 8  n  •  8  8 

lOU  oo 

99<V  1  1 
AAO  1 1 

41  3*ft 

.4  1  O  O 

11)!;  I) 

0  1  9 
AlA 

438-8 
4100  O 

i  qo-r 
lou  o 

00ft 

41o 

1  f;0'QQ 

i oa  oo 

O  1  1  •/!/! 
All  00 

4ioo 

1  OU  -±41 

Or)  K-P^K 
AHO  00 

1 1  (i'0»; 

41~  40 

1  AO 

i  uy 

0  1  1  •  0  K 
All  AO 

A  If 
41  o  1 

1  fid 

loU 

nor, 

AA.0 

(  1  O 

41a 

1  CQ'QQ 
1  DO  no 

O  1  1  •  1  1 

a4  1  11 

1  /  U  00 

AA4i  1  1 

4  1  1  TS 

7  /!Q'Q 
1  Oo  O 

O  1  1 
All 

135-9 

1  "YO'O 

17  \)  A 

OO  1 

All 
4  11 

1  HQ-  (  ( 

1  0O  44 

O  1  O'  ^ 
AlU  0 

*±0  0 

1  /  'J  11 

OOQ'QQ 
aao  on 

4  1  U 

7  HQ 
1  Oo 

O  1  O 
AlU 

A  3  1  •  7  K 

1  /  'J 

AAO   /  0 

i  no 

10/  00 

OOO'  <  ^ 
AU  J  44 

434 

178*66 

223-33 

408:2 

1G7-2 

209 

400  4 

1/84 

223 

A  OQ 

10/  11 

OOQ-QQ 

aUO  Ob 

433 

J  78-22 

222-77 

407-75 

107 

208-75 

432-5 

178 

222-5 

407 

100-06 

208-33 
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40(>± 

406 

405-5 

405 

404-6 

404 

40325 

403 

402-8 

402 

401 

400 

399-2 

399 

398-75 

398 

397-4 

397 

396-5 

396 

395-6 

395 

394-25 

394 

393-8 

393 

392 

391 

390-2 

390 

389-75 

389 

388-4 

388 

387-5 

387 

386-6 

386 

385-25 

385 

384-8 

384 

383 

382 

381-2 


.  |  Reaumur. 

Centigrade. 

1  Fahrenheit. 

Eeaumxir. 

90S! 

1  QQ 1 
1  ool 

100  11 

1  UO  lili 

fi\J  1  II 

1   OOU  10 

IKK 

loo 

.<t\)  1  o 

I  OOU 

104  bu 

1  D  0  II 

90r/-99 

1  ovy  4 

154  4 

907 

1  o  1  V 

154  ^2 

I  OO  OO 

,-iUO  UO 

1  o7o  0 

154 

*UO  /CO 

I  QO'Q 
1   O  /  O 

1  K  O  ■  ry  ry 

lOo  77 

1  u-±  oo 

<UO  1 1 

1  o7  /  o 

1  53  6 

1  fizt'8 

90fi 
/CUD 

o// 

lod  Jd 

/CUO  Oo 

1  o7o  25 

15d 

JL  \J-i: 

on** 

1  ovo 

lo2  88 

o  n  A  •  A  A 
/<IUi  44 

o7o  o 

152  8 

7  fi3-9 

on  < 

1    O  ry  K 

o7o 

152-44 

JL  UO  J.  JL 

liOO  OO 

1    Oh"  J 

374 

152 

]  63 

J.  \J  tf 

9nQ-,y^ 

.4UO  /  0 

o  1 6 

15T55 

J  OiC  DO 

OnQ.QQ 
ii\J6  OO 

3722 

151-2 

9AQ 

1    O  ry  pi 

372 

15111 

/4U/«  /  / 

37175 

151 

1  62 

909-  K 
tiOiit  O 

371 

150-66 

] 61-77 

JL  UX    #  / 

909-99 

l<i\J<i  lift, 

1504 

161  -6 

ono 

150-22 

161-33 

90  7  -fift 
AUl  OO 

oo9  5 

150 

161 

X  \J  x 

90  1  -9  ^ 

oo9 

149-77 

160-88 

90  7-1  1 

obo  o 

149-6 

1608 

907 

Q  Q 

obo 

149-33 

±  \J\J  -i*!; 

onn-f^n 

ob7  25 

149 

160 

900 

148*88 

1  Oo  OO 

iyy  44  I 

366  8 

148-8 

JL  O  d  & 

1  oo 

i  y  y 

366 

148:44 

7  *lQ-  1  1 
J-  JO  1  JL 

198  88  1 

365 

148 

lOo 

198  75  1 

364 

147-55 

i.  Oo  DO 

198  33  I 

363-2 

147  2 

LJO  4 

loo 

iy8 

o  r*  r* 

363 

147-11 

J-  'JO  ,4fC 

1  C i  ry  •  ry  ry 

197  77 

362-75 

147 

158 

1975 

362 

140-66 

1  57-77 

1  fl7'00 
1  J  1  rifi 

obl-4 

146-4 

157-6 

197 

361 

146-22 

157-33 

196-66 

360-5 

146 

157 
156-88 

196-25  1 

7  0(1- 1  1 

360 
359  6 

145-77 

145-6 

14533 
i  )  k 

140 

144-88 
I  1 1-8 
144-44 

156-8 
156-44 
156 
155-55 

196 
195-55 
195 
194-44 

359  > 
358-25 
358 
357.8 

155-2 

194 

357 
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193-88 

193-75 

193-33 

193 

192-77 

192-5 

192-22 

192 

191-66 

191-25 

19111 

191 

190-55 

190 

189-44 

189 

188-88 

188-75 

188-33 

188 

187-77 

187-5 

187-22 

187 

186-66  > 

186-25 

186-11 

186 

185-55 

185 

184-44 

184 

183-88  » 

183-75 

183-33 

183 

182-77 

182-5 

182-22 

182 

181-66 

181-25 

181-11 

181 

180-55 
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Fahrenheit. 

Reaumur. 

(Jentigrade. 

Fahrenheit. 

Reaumur. 

Centigrade. 

ooo 

1  44 

1 44 

i  qo 

1  ou 

^1 

OOl 

1  32*88 

1  00*1  1 

X  \J  \J  XX 

OOO 

l 43*,-'5 

140  OO 

1  70*44 
1  /  o  44 

ooo  o 

1  32*8 

1  00 

X  \J  KJ 

3  *i4*9 

1  43*9 
L<±0  A 

1  70 
1  /  o 

nan 

1  32*44 

1  65*55 

3*^4 

C  04 

1  43*1  1 

1  7ft*ftft 
I/O  oo 

1  32 

X  U ,  v 

1  65 

x  \j  Kj 

COO   1  O 

1 40 

1  7ft*75 
i/o  to 

U  ,<j  O 

1  31*55 

1  04- '44 

coo 

1  A  9  *  ft  ft 

Xi/4  00 

1  7ft.**33 
I/O  oo 

O/C  1  /V 

1  31  *2 

JL  O  X  ^s/ 

1  04 

COA  4 

1 49*4 

1  4/5  4 

1  7ft 

I/O 

327 

131*11 

X  U  X  XX 

103-88 

COA 

1  4  9  •  9  9 

14/C  AA 

1  77*77 
l  /  /  /  / 

320*75 

1  31 

X  U  X 

163*73 

Q  K  1  -  « 
O  0  1  J 

1 49 

14/6 

1  77*5 
1  1  1  o 

320 

130-66 

163*33 

3m 
OOl 

1/11  *77 

1  77-99 

1  /   /  /-v/V 

325*1 

130-4 

163 

X  \J  KJ 

1  41  -ft 
ill  O 

1  77 
i  /  / 

395 

1  30*22 

162*77 

3ko 

OOU 

141  *33 
1411  OO 

1  7A-ftft. 
1  /  o  u  u 

324*5 

1  30 

X  O  \y 

162*5 

04  J  AO 

1-41 

1  7ft.*95 
I/O  ^co 

0<*v-± 

1 20*77 

X  /*w  U  it 

1  62-22 

Q/f  Q 

o4» 

1  A  0*QQ 
14U  oo 

1  7fi*l  1 
1/011 

1  200 

1  62 

Q/<  Q-Q 
04o  O 

i  a  o-o. 

14U  O 

1  7ft. 
I/O 

O/vO 

1 20*33 

161  '66 

i  \  n-44 

14U  4* 

1  75**i5 
1  /  o  o  o 

O  /<</</  (VW 

1  20 

161*25 

Q  i  7 

04  1 

14  0 

1  75 

I/O 

322 

1  28-88 

161*11 

Q  A  A 
040 

low  0 J 

1  74*44 

1/4  44 

321  *8 

1 28-8 

161 

Q/<  ft. -9 
040  ^ 

130*9 
loJ  « 

1  71 
1/4 

321 

1  28*44 

160*55 

«M  ft. 

1  30* 1  1 

lOS  11 

1  73*ftft 

I/O  oo 

320 

128 

160 

3IJ*75 

Oii   /  O 

1  30 

xov 

1  73  75 

Jl  i  KJ    I  u 

319 

127*55 

159-44 

o44 

1  3Q.-ft.ft. 
1  Oo  OO 

1 7333 

I/O  oo 

127*2 

159 

1  3ft*4 
1  Oo  4 

1  73 

I/O 

318 

U  1  u 

127*11 

158-88 

q  jQ 

1  QQ*99 
1  Oo  A  A 

1  79*77 

31  7*75 

127 

158*75 

o4^i  0 

1  QQ  * 

loo 

1  795 
1  /  /«  O 

31  7 

126*00 

158*33 

o4,4 

1  0.7*77 
10/   /  / 

1  79-99 

31  0*4. 

120*4 

158 

QA  1  -ft 

o41  0 

1  Q7*fi 
10  /  0 

1  79 
1  /  A 

31  0 

1  20*22 

157*77 

q  J  1 

o41 

1  37*33 
lO  /  OO 

1  71  *fiO 

31  5*5 

1  20 

157*5 

o4U  AO 

1  37 
10/ 

1  71  25 

1/1  /CO 

315 

125*77 

157*22 

o4U 

1  3ft*ftft 
loo  oo 

171'11 
i/i  ii 

1256 

157 

qqn.Q 

1  3ft*ft 
lOO  o 

1  71 
J  / 1 

314 

125*33 

156*66 

ooy 

1  3fi*44 

1  O  0  44 

1  70*55 

1  1  U  t/ 

313*25 

125 

156*25 

OOO 

1  Qft 
10  0 

1  70 

I/O 

313 

124*88 

156*11 

CO  I 

100  00 

1  ft.Q-41 

lUtJ  44 

312-8 

124*8 

156 

OOO  A 

loO  ^ 

1  ftQ 
lOB 

312 

124-55 

155*55 

OOP 

OOO 

loo  11 

1  ftft'ftfl 
loo  oo 

31  1 

Oil 

1  24 

155 

000  70 

1  O  ft 

loo 

loo  / 0 

Q 1  0 

OIU 

1  23*55 

154*44 

OOO 

104  oo 

loo  oo 

<?00*9 
ooy  a 

1  93*9 

1  /CO  <> 

1 5  !- 

lux 

oo4  4 

lo4  4 ! 

1  ftQ 

1  Oo 

ouy 

1  93*1  1 

1  AO  11 

1  53*88 

X  KJKJ  \JvJ 

O  O  4 

oo4 

1  o  (•no 
104 

1  ft  7-  77 
10/    /  / 

QnQ*7*i 

OUo  /  0 

1  93 

1  AO 

1  53*75 

X  KJ  KJ     1  KJ 

O  O  Q  •  ft 

ooo  o 

1 04 

1  ft75 
1  o  /  o 

ooo 

1  99*ftf? 
LA  A  OO 

1  5  3  '3  3 

X  KJKJ    KJ  KJ 

333 

133-77 

1G7-22 

307*4 

1224 

153 

o  o  o  • 
oo2  o 

100  0 

1  f>7 

1U  / 

307 

1  29*22 

1  52'77 

X  KJ  A*    1  W 

332 

133-33 

100-60 

300-5 

122 

152*5 

33T25 

133 

160-25 

806 

12177 

152*22 

THERMOMETEICAL  EQUIVALENTS. 


Fahrenheit. 

Reaumur. 

Centigrade. 

Fahrenheit. 

Reaumur. 

Centigrade. 

0O0  b 

1.4  L  0 

7  KO 

1  0  a 

nan 
aoV) 

7  7  A-OA 

11U  22 

137  77 

QAX 

ouo 

1  O  1  •  0  Q 
141  OO 

7  K  7  •  A  A 
101  00 

ii!  J  o 

7  7  A 
1  1U 

137  5 

OA  (  -A  K 

d(J4  AO 

1  Ol 

141 

7  ^7  -OK 
101  AO 

a  i  y 

1  A  A  •  iw 

iuy  n 

13/  22 

Q  a  i 

OO 

7  Z  7  •  7  1 
101  11 

O  "VQ  •  A 
AIO  0 

1  A  A  •  O 

iuy  b 

137 

Q  AQ-Q 

dud  o 

7  OA-Q 

7  Kl 
101 

/O 

7  A  A  •  O  O 

iuy  dd 

16b  06 

Q.  AO 

1  OA-  1  ( 

lAU  44 

7  K  A-  K  K 
10U  00 

All  AO 

7  AA 

iuy 

IdO  25 

ono 

dU/4 

ion 

10U 

/  / 

7  AO-OO 

lUo  OO 

130  11 

OA  1 

dUl 

7  7  A  •  K  K 

lly  00 

1  j  A  •  A  A 
14y  44 

27b  o 

108  8 

136 

1  1  o-o 

7  i  Q 

I4y 

O  "YA 
^  /  0 

7  A  O  •  A  A 

108  44 

135  55 

ouu 

ny  ii 

7  1  Q-QQ 
14o  OO 

/  0 

7  AO 

108 

13o 

/^yy  /  o 

lit) 

14o  /  0 

Ai'l 

107  55 

134-44 

90  0 
A  J  J 

1  I  Q-AA 
lit)  00 

7  t  Q-  O  O 

14o  OO 

27d  A 

107  2 

134 

90Q.-J. 

HO  4 

1  ,|Q 

14o 

o  o 
27d 

107  11 

133-88 

90ft 

1  lO  /C^4 

147  77 

272  75 

107 

133-77 

ivj  /  O 

1  1  Q 

1  lo 

7  A  rj  •  X 

147  0 

272 

106'66 

133'33 

9Q7 

inn 

147  22 

271  4 

106'4 

133 

90fi  ft 

I  1  7- A 

I I  /  o 

1  JW 

147 

106-22 

132-77 

11/  do 

14b  OO 

270  5 

106 

132-5 

A  JO  AO 

XX/ 

14o  /<0 

O  ry  A 

105'77 

132-22 

90^ 

7  7  fi-QQ 
110  OO 

7  A  Ci'l  7 

14b  11 

259  6 

105-0 

132 

20  <  "8 

1  1  ft-Q 
X  1  0  o 

7  /(  A 
140 

105"33 

13T60 

(VtJ-i 

7  7  A  •  (  « 
110  -±4 

7  A  K'KK 
140  00 

208  25 

105 

131-25 

293 

T  1  ft 

7  (  ^ 

140 

O  AQ 

^ibo 

104  88 

131-11 

292 

1 1  0  00 

1  A  A  ••  A  A 

144  44 

2b/  8 

104'8 

131 

291'2 

1  A  4 
144 

-«o7 

101-44 

130-55 

291 

7  7  *v  7  1 

1  1  O  1 1 

7  )  Q-QQ 
l  id  OO 

2bo 

104 

130 

29n,7.'5 

1  7  5 

J.  ±  o 

14d  /  0 

ope 
2b0 

103-55 

129-44 

son 

7  7  /(  •  A  P. 
114  00 

1  i  o » o  o 
143  OO 

264  2 

1032 

129 

14o 

2b4 

103-11 

128-88 

9P.0 
/Co  y 

7  7  i  -OA 

1 14  A  a 

142'77 

203-75 

103 

128-75 

ADO  O 

1  7  ,( 
1 14 

142  5 

263 

102-66 

128-33 

9QQ 

lid  77 

14222 

262-4 

102-4 

128 

9A7- ft 

7  7  0  •  A 

1  lo  0 

142 

262 

102-22 

127-77 

287 

11333 

111-00 

261-5 

102 

127-5 

28G-25 

113 

141-25 

261 

101-77 

127-22 

280 

112-88 

14111 

260-0 

101-6 

127 

285'8 

112-8 

141 

200 

101-33 

126-66 

285 

284 

283 

282-2 

282 

281-75 

281 

280-1 

112-44 

112 

111-55 

111-2 

111-11 

111 

110-06 

110-4 

140-55 

140 

139*44 

139 

138-88 

138-75 

138-33 

138 

259-25 

259 

258-8 

258 

257 

256 

255-2 

255 

101 

100-88 

100-8 

100-44 

7  on 

1  uu 

99-55 

09-2 

99-11 

120-25 
126-11 
126 
125-55 

7  A  K 
125 

124-44 

124 

123-88 

64  THEKMOMETRICAL  EQUIVALENTS, 


Fahrenheit. 

(Inn  f  inrT*n  An 

IilllldlULll. 

XVCflUIUILL  . 

veiiiigrutie. 

254-75 

99 

]23'75 

229 

87-55 

109*44 

254 

98.66 

123-33 

228*2 

87*2 

109 

253-4 

98*4 

123 

228 

87*11 

108*88 

253 

98*22 

122*77 

227*75 

87 

108-75 

252*5 

98 

122-5 

227 

86*66 

108-33 

252 

97*77 

122-22 

226*4 

86*4 

108 

251*6 

97*6 

122 

226 

86'22 

107*77 

251 

97*33 

121-66 

225*5 

86 

107*5 

250-25 

97 

121*25 

225 

85*77 

107*22 

250 

96-88 

121*11 

224*6 

85-6 

107 

249-8 

96*8 

121 

224 

85*33 

}0Q-66 

249 

96*44 

120*55 

223*25 

85 

106*25 

248 

96 

120 

223 

84*88 

106*11 

247 

95*55 

119*44 

222*8 

84*8 

106 

246*2 

95*2 

119 

222 

84*44 

105*55 

246 

95*11 

118-88 

221 

84 

105 

245*75 

95 

]  18-75 

220 

83*55 

104*44 

245 

94*66 

118-33 

219*2 

83-2 

104 

244*4 

94'4 

118 

219 

8311 

103-88 

244 

94*22 

117*77 

218*75 

83 

103-75 

243*5 

94 

117*5 

218 

82*66 

103-33 

243 

93*77 

117*22 

217*4 

82*4 

103 

242*6 

93*6 

117 

217 

82-22 

102-77 

242 

93*33 

116*66 

216-5 

82 

102'5 

241*25 

93 

116*25 

216 

81-77 

102-22 

241 

92-88 

116*11 

215*6 

81*6 

102 

240-8 

92-8 

116 

215 

81*33 

101*66 

240 

92*44 

115*55 

214*25 

81 

10T25 

239 

92 

115 

214 

80*88 

101-11 

238 

91*55 

114*44 

213*8 

.80*8 

101 

237*2 

91*2 

114 

213 

80*44 

100*55 

237 

91*11 

113*88 

212 

80 

100 

336-75 

91 

113*75 

211 

79*55 

99-44 

236, 

90-36 

113-33 

210*2 

79*2 

99 

235*4 

90'4 

113 

210 

79-11 

98-88 

235 

90*22 

112*77 

209*75 

79 

98.75 

234*5 

90 

XJ  \J 

112*5 

209 

78*66 

98.33 

234 

80*77 

112*22 

208*4 

78*4 

98*0 

233*6 

89*6 

112 

208 

78*22 

97*77 

233 

89*33 

111*GG 

207*5 

78 

97.5 

232*25 

89 

111*25 

207 

77*77 

97*22 

232 

88-88 

111*11 

206-6 

77*6 

97 

231*8 

88*8 

111 

206 

77-33 

96*66 

231 

88*44 

110.5 

205*25 

77 

96*25 

230 

88 

110 

205 

76*88 

96-11 

THEEMOMETRICAL  EQUIVALENTS. 


Fahrenheit. 


204-8 

204 

203 

202 

201-2 

201 

200-75 

200 

199-4 

199 

198-5 

198 

197-6 

197 

196-25 

196 

195-8 

195 

194 

193 

192-2 

192  ' 

191-75 

191 

190-4 

190 

189-5 

189 

188-6 

188 

187-25 

187 

186-8 

180 

185 

184 

183-2 

183 

182-75 

182 

181-4 

181 

180-5 

180 

1790 


Beaumur. 


76-8 
76-44 
76 

75-55 
75-2 
75-11 
75 

74-66 
74-4 
74-22 
74 

73-77 
73-6 
73-33 
73 

72-88 
72-8 
72-44 
72 

71-55 
71-2 
71-11 
71 

70-66 
70-4 
70-22 
70 

69-77 
69-6 
69  33 
69 

68-88 
68-8 
68-44 
68 

67-55 
67-2 
67-11 
67 

66-66 
66-4 
66-22 
66 

65-77 
656 


Centigrade.  I  Fahrenheit 


96 

95-55 
95 
94-44 
94 
93-88 
93-75 
93-3J 
93 

92-77 
92-5 
92-22 
92 
91-66 
91-25 
91-11 
91 
90-55 
90 
89-44 
89 

88-88 
88-75 
88-33 
88 

87-77 
87-5 
87-22 
87 

86-66 
86-25 
86-11 
86 

85-55 
85 

84-44 
84 

83-88 
83-75 
83-33 
83 

82-77 
82-5 
82-22 
82 


179 

178-25 

178 

177-8 

177 

176 

175 

174-2 

174 

173-75 

173 

1724 

172 

171-5 

171 

1706 

170 

169-25 

169 

168-8 

168 

167 

166 

1652 
165 

164-75 
164 
163-4 
163 
162-5 
162 
161-6 
161 
160-25 
160 
159-8 
150 
158 
157 
156-2 
156 
155-75 
155 
154-4 
154 


Beaumur. 


65-33 
65 

64-88 
64-8 
64-44 
64 

63-55 
632 
63-11 
63 

62  66 
62-4 
62-22 
62 

61-77 
61-6 
61-33 
61 

60-88 
60-8 
60-44 
60 

59-55 
59-2 
59-11 
59 

58-66 
58-4 
58-22 
58 

57-77 
57-6 
57-33 
57 

56-88 
56-8 
56-44 
56 

55-55 
55-2 
55-11 
55 

54-00 
544 
54-22 


Centigrade 


81-66 
81-25 
81-11 
81 

80-55 
80 

79-44 
79 

78-88 
78-75 
78-33 
78 

77-77 
77-5 
77-22 
77 

76-66 
76-25 
76-11 
76 

75-55 
75 

74-44 
74 

73-88 
73-75 
73-33 
73 

72-77 
72-5 
7222 
72 

71-66 
71-25 
71-11 
71 

70  55 
70 

09-44 
69 

68-88 
68  75 
68-33 
68 

67'77 

F 


THERMOMETBICAL  EQUIVALENTS. 


Fahrenheit.  Eeaumur. 


153-5 

153 

152-6 

152 

151-25 

151 

150-8 

150 

149 

148 

147-2 

147 

14G-75 

146 

1454 

145 

144-5 

144 

143-6 

143 

14225 

142 

14T8 

141 

140 

139 

138-2 

138 

137-75 

137 

136-4 

136 

135-5 

135 

134-6 

134 

133-25 

133 

132-8 

132 

131 

130 

129-2 

129 

128-75 


Centigrade. 


Fahrenheit. 


54 

53-77 
53*6 
53-33 
53 

52-88 
52-8 
52'44 
52 

51-55 
51-2 
51-11 
51 

50-66 
50-4 
50-22 
50 

49-77 
49-6 
49-33 
49 

48-88 
48-8 
48-44 
48 

47-55 
47-2 
47-11 
47 

46-66 
46-4 
46-22 
46 

45-77 
45-6 
45-33 
45 

44-88 
44-8 
44"55 
44 

43-55 

43-2 

43-11 

43 


67-5 

67-22 

67 

66-66 
66-25 
66-11 
66 

65-55 
65 

64-44 
64 

63-88 
63-75 
63-33 
63 

02-77 
62-5 
62-22 
62 

61-66 
61-25 
61-11 
61 

60-55 
60 

59-44 
59 

58-88 
58-75 
58-33 
58 

57-77 
57-5 
57-22 
57 

56-66 
56-25 
56-11 
56 

55-55 
55 

54-44 
54 

53-88 
53-75 


128 

127-4 

127 

126-5 

126 

1256 

125 

124-25 

124 

123-8 

123 

122 

121 

120-2 

120 

119-75 

119 

118-4 

118 

117-5 

117 

116-6 

116 

115-25 

115 

114-8 

114 

113 

112 

1112 

111 

110-75 

110 

109-4 

109 

108-5 

108 

107-0 

107 

106-25 

106 

105-8 

105 

104 

103 


Reaumur. 


42-66 
42-4 
42-22 
42 

41-77 
41-6 
41-33 
41 

40-88 
40-8 
40-44 
40 

39-55 
39-2 
39-11 
39 

38-66 
38-4 
38-22 
38 

37-77 
37-6 
37-33 
37 

36-88 
36-8 
36-44 
36 

35-55 
35-2 
35-11 
35 

34-66 
34-4 
34-22 
34 

33-77 
33-6 
33  33 
33 

32-88 
32-8 
32-44 
32 

31-55 


Centigrade. 


53  33 
53 

52-77 
52-5 
52-22 
52 

51*66 
51-25 
51-11 
51 

50-55 
50 

49-44 
49 

48-88 
48-75 
48-33 
48 

47-77 
47-5 
47-22 
'47 

46-66 
46-25 
46-11 
46 

45'55 
45 

44-44 
44 

43-88 
43-75 
43-33 
43 

42-77 
42-5 
42-22 
42 

41-66 
41-25 
41-11 
41 

40-55 
40 

39-44 


THERMOMETRIOAL  EQUIVALENTS. 


Fahrenheit. 


102-2 

102 

101-75 

101 

100-4 

100 

995 

99 

98-6 

98 

97-25 

97 

96-8 

96 

95 

94 

93-2 

93 

92-75 

92 

91-4 

91 

90-5 

90 

89-6 

89 

88-25 

88 

87-8 

87 

86 

85 

84-2 

84 

83-75 

83 

82-4 

82 

81-5 

81 

80-0 

80 

79-25 

79 

78-8 


Reaumur 


31-2 

31-11 

31 

30-66 
30-4 
30-22 
30 

29-77 
29-6 
29-33 
29 

28-88 
28-8 
28-44 
28 

27-55 
27-2 
27-11 
27 

26-66 
26-4 
26-22 
26 

25-77 
25-6 
25-33 
25 

24-88 
24-8 
24-44 
24 

23-55 
23-2 
23-11 
23 

22-66 
22-4 
22-22 
22 

21-77 
21-6 
21-33 
21 

20-88 
20-8 


Centigrade.  I  Fahrenheit 


39 

38-88 
38-75 
38-33 
38 
37-77 
37-5 
37-22 
37 
36-66 
36-25 
36-11 
36 
35-55 
35 
34-44 
34 
33-88 
33-77 
33-33 
33 
32-77 
32-5 
32'22 
32 

31-66 
31-25 
31-11 
31 

30-55 
30 

29-44 
29 

28-88 
28-75 
28-33 
28 

27-77 
27-5 
27-22 
27 

26-66 
26-25 
26-11 
26 


78 

77 

76 

75-2 

75 

74-75 

74 

73-4 

73 

72-5 

72 

71-6 

71 

70-25 

70 

69-8 

69 

68 

67 

66-2 

66 

65-75 

65 

64*4 

64 

63-5 

63 

62-6 

62 

61-25 

61 

60-8 

60 

59 

58 

57-2 

57 

56-75 
56 
55-4 
55 

54  -5 
54 
536 
53 


Reaumur. 


20-44 
20 

19-55 
19-2 
19-11 
19 

18-66 
18-4 
18-22 
18 

17-77 
17-6 
17-33 
17 

16-88 
16-8 
16-44 
16 

15-55 
15-2 
15-11 
15 

14-66 
14-4 
14-22 
14 

13-77 
13-6 
13-33 
13 

12-88 
12-8 
12-44 
12 

11-55 
11-2 
11-11 
II 

10-06 
104 
10-22 
10 

9-77 
9-6 
9-33 


Centigrade. 


25-55 
25 

24-44 
24 

23-88 
23-75 
23-33 
23 

22-77 
22-5 
22-22 
22 

21-66 
21-25 
21-11 
21 

20-55 
20 

19-44 
19 

18-88 
18-75 
18-33 
18 

17-77 
17-5 
17-22 
17 
16-66 
16-25 
16-11 
16 

1555 
15 

14-44 
14 

13-88 
13-75 
13-33 
13 

1277 
12-5 
12-22 
12 

11-66 

F  2 


THERMOMETRICAL  EQUIVALENTS. 


Fahrenheit. 

Reaumur. 

Centigrade.  1 ' 

Fahrenheit,  j 

Reaumur. 

Centigrade. 

5225 

9 

1T25  1 

27 

o .  o  o 
—    A  A  il 

—  All 

52 

8-88 

11-11  j 

26  6 

O-A 
—   A  4 

—  o 

51-8 

8-8 

11 

26 

—    A  00 

—    0  OO 

51 

8'44 

10'5 

n  K  •  o  K 

25  25 

Q 

—  o 

—    3  "7ft 

50 

8 

10 

25 

—   6  11 

".•ftp. 
—    0  Oo 

49 

7-55 

944 

24  8 

—    0  ,4 

—  4 

48-2 

7-2 

9 

24 

—    O  00 

48 

7-11 

8-88  1 

23 

A 

—  4 

—  o 

47-75 

7 

8-75 

22 

^  •  A  A 

—  4  44 

ft.  ft  ft, 
—    0  OO 

47 

6-G6 

8-33  I 

21  2 

—   4  o 

—  u 

46-4 

64 

8  • 

21 

A  -QQ 

—  4  oo 

ft  - 1  1 

—  Oil 

46 

622 

7  77  j 

20  75 

—  0 

U  /6tJ 

45-5 

6 

75  j 

20 

—    0  OO 

—   o  oo 

45 

5'77 

7-22 

1  A  .  A 

19  4 

—    0  O 

  7 

44-6 

5-6 

7  | 

19 

—  5  77 

ry.no 
—     /  AA 

44 

533 

6-66 

18  5 

—  0 

rv.ft 

—    /  o 

43  25 

5 

6'25 

18 

n.nn 
  O  AA 

  /    /  / 

43 

4-88 

6  11 

17  6 

R-A 

42-8 

4-8 

6 

17 

—  0  ob 

—   o  OO 

42 

4-44 

555 

16  25 

—  7 

—     (J   1  tj 

41 

4 

5 

16 

—  7  11 

—   o  OO 

40 

3-55 

4'44 

loo 

ry.O 

  q. 

39-2 

3-2 

4 

15 

—    /  00 

<V1_L 

—  a 

39 

3-11 

3-88 

14 

Q 

—  o 

—  1  u 

38-75 

3 

3-75 

13 

—   b  44 

—  IU  oo 

38 

2-66 

333 

12  2 

—  bo 

—  ii 

37'4 

2-4 

3 

12 

—    b  bo 

11-11 

37 

2-22 

2-77 

1  1  .  rv  tt 

1175 

—  y 

1  1  -95 

—  11  AO 

36-5 

2 

25 

1        1  1 

11 

n.QQ 

—   a  oo 

1  1  -fiPi 
 11  u  u 

36 

1-77 

2'22 

1      i  o .  a 

1    10  4 

—  Do 

 1  0 

35-6 

1-  6 

2 

1  10 

n  •  n/ 

1  0-90 
—  1  A  A  A 

35 

1-33 

1-66 

9  5 

—  1(J 

  1  <l  t/ 

34-25 

1 

T25 

9 

—  10  ~~ 

1  9*77 

—  1/6/1 

34 

0-88 

rn 

8  6 

in.  i 

—  10  4 

—  1  o 

33-8 

0-8 

1 

8 

— 10  oo 

1  •3-3'} 
—  1  o  oo 

38 

0-44 

055 

.  c*%  f 

7  25 

—  1  i 

 l  Q-75 

32 

0 

0 

7 

—  ll'll 

1  9.-QR 
—  10  OO 

31 

—  0-44 

—  0-55 

6-8 

i  1  .n 

—  1 1  x> 

1 1 
—  1  * 

30-2 

—  0-8 

—  1 

1  6 

—  11  55 

—  14  4-± 

30 

—  0-88 

—  111 

5 

—  12 

1  T 

—  10 

29*75 

—  1 

—  1-25 

4 

— 1214 

—  io  oo 

29 

-1-33 

—  1-G6 

3-2 

—  12-8 

-16 

OO  >  A 

28  4 

—  1  O 

 0 

& 

3 

— 12'88 

—  1G-11 

28 

-1-77 

-2-22 

2-75 

—  13 

-16-25 

275 

-2 

-2-5 

2 

—  13-33 

-16-06 

THEEMOMETRICAL  EQUIVALENTS. 


1-4 
1 

05 
0 

-  0-4 

-  1 

-  1-75 

-  2 

-  2-2 

-  3 

-  4 

-  5 

-  5-8 

-  6 

-  6'25 

-  7 

-  7-6 

-  8 

-  8-5 

-  9 

-  9-4 
-10 
-10-75 
-11 
-11-2 
•12 

13 
14 

14-  8 
15' 

15-  25 
16 
1G-6 
17 
175 
18 
18-4 
19 


Reaumur. 

Centigrade. 

Fahrenheit 

—  loo 

— 17 

— 19  75 

—  10  1  i 

—  1/22 

—  20 

—  14 

1  ry.er 

—  17  0 

—  20  2 

—  14  4,4 

1  ry .  ry  ry 

— 1/77 

ct  ~l 

—  21 

—  14  4 

7  Q 
—  10 

O  CM 

—  22 

—  14  00 

—  lO  OO 

O  O 

—  23 

7  n 

—  lo  /  0 

ClCt  .Cl 

—  23  8 

7     1  7 
—  10  11 

—  lo  OO 

—  24 

—  1 0  6 

—  iy 

Cl  A  .  c\  & 

—  24  25 

—  10  00 

—  ly  44 

—  25 

7  fi 
—  10 

on 

—  25'6 

1  fivf  A 
—  10  44 

on.  K  K 
—  <U  0  0 

—  26 

1  u  o 

O  7 

Cl  f*  .  t* 

—  26  5 

—  10  00 

O  1  .  1  1 
 41  11 

—  27 

—  1  / 

O  1  "OK 

—  21  25 

—  27-4 

—  1  /  66 

ci  l  •  /*>  c* 

—  21  66 

—  28 

—  1/0 

—  22 

—  28-75 

1  r/-rrrf 
—  i  /  /  / 

o  ci  •  ci  ci 

—  22  22 

—29 

1  ft 
—  1  o 

O  O  •  K 

—  29-2 

 1  Q-00 

  1  O  /iril 

O  O  •  ry  ry 

—  ^2  77 

—  30 

 1  a-A 

J.  o  -± 

no 
—  /co 

—  31 

—  1  o  oo 

ng.QO 
—  /CO  OO 

—  32 

 7  q 

O  0  •  ry  x 

—  f£6  70 

—  32'8 

 7  0-77 

—  loll 

—  ^O  Oo 

—  33 

 7  q-o 

— -  1  V  A 

O  A 
—  /C4 

—  33-25 

Id  OO 

O  A  •  A  i 
—  <4  44 

—  34 

 on 

—  /to 

—  34-6 

00- A  A 

—  i&yj  44 

—  25-55 

—  35 

—  *u  o 

O  f* 

—  2b 

—  35-5 

—  ^ u  oo 

Cl  f*  .  l  l 

—  26-11 

—  36 

—  -cl 

—  26-25 

—  364 

—  <i  66 

-26-66 

-37 

—  <1  0 

—  27 

-37-75 

—  21-77 

-27-22 

-38 

OO 

—  275 

-38-2 

—  22-22 

-27-77 

-39 

—  22-4 

-28 

-40 

—  22-60 

-28-33 

Reaumur. 


-23 

-23-11 

-23-2 

—23-55 

-24 

-24-44 

-24-8 

-24-88 

-25 

-2533 

-25-0 

-25-77 

-26 

-.26-22 

-56-4 

-26-66 

-27 

-27-11 

-27-2 

-27-55 

-28 

-28-44 

-28-8 

-28-88 

-29 

-29-33 

-29-6 

-29-77 

-30 

-30-22 

-30-4 

-30-66 

-31 

-31-11 

-31-2 

-31-55 

-32 


Centigrade. 


-28-75 
-28-88 
-29 
-29-44 
-30 
-30-55 
-31 
-31-11 
-31-25 
31-66 
32 
-32-22 

-  32-5 
-32-77 
-33 
-33-33 
-33-75 
-33-88 
-34 
-34-44 
-35 
-35-55 
-36 
-36-11 

-  36-25 

-  36-66 
-37 
-37-22 
-37-5 
-37-77 
-38 
-38-33 
-38-75 
-38-88 
-39 
-39-41 
-40 
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FREEZING  MIXTURES. 


FORMULAE  FOR  COOLING  OR  FREEZING  MIXTURES. 
(MR.  WALKER.) 

FltlGORiriC    MIXTURES,  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Mixtures.  Thermometer  sinks. 


Degree  of 

cold 
produced 


Parts. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia  5  j  10o  =  40 

Nitrate  of  Potassa  .       •    oh^roni  -r 

"Water    .       •       •       '  lQ'   


Muriate  of  Ammonia 
Nitrate  of  Potassa  . 
Sulphate  of  Soda 
Water 


5) 


•    4prom  +  50°  to  +  4C 
16] 


40 


Nitrate  of  Ammonia 
Water 


Nitrate  of  Ammonia       .    1  . 
Carbonate  of  Soda  .       .  1 
Water    .       •       •  • 

From  +  50°  to  -    7°  =  57  1 

Sulphate  of  Soda    .       •  3\ 
Diluted  Nitric  Acid       .  *) 

Prom  +  50°  to  -  30°  =  SO 

Sulphate  of  Soda    .       .  ^ 
Muriate  of  Ammonia      .  4 
Nitrate  of  Potassa          •  j 
Diluted  Nitric  Acid       .  4, 

-Prom  +  50°  to  -  10°  =  60  j 

Sulphate  of  Soda    .  .6 
Nitrate  of  Ammonia       .  0 
Diluted  Nitric  Acid       .  4 

Phosphate  of  Soda  .       •  * 
Diluted  Nitric  Acid        .  4 

Wrom  +  50°  to  -  14°  =  ^ 
jFrom  +  50°  to  -  12°  =  03 

FREEZING  MIXTURES. 
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Mixtures. 


Phosphate  of  Soda 
Nitrate  of  Ammonia 
Diluted  Nitric  Acid 


Sulphate  of  Soda 
Muriatic  Acid 


Thermometer  sinks. 


Degree  of 

cold 
produced. 


Parts. 

.  9 

.  6  I- From  +  50°  to 
.  4 


—  21°  =  71 


8) 
5 


From  +  50°  to  —    3°  =  53 


Sulphate  of  Soda 
Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid 


jFrom  +  50°  to  —    3°  =  53 


FRIGOBJFIC  MIXTURES,  WITH  ICE. 


Snow  or  pounded  ice  .  2' 
Salt       ....  1 


Snow  or  pounded  ice 

■ 

Common  Salt 

.    2  ■ 

Muriate  of  Ammonia 

•  lj 

Snow  or  pounded  ice 

.  24\ 

Common  Salt  . 

.  10 

Muriate  of  Ammonia 

.    5  " 

Nitrate  of  Potassa  . 

.  5j 

Snow  or  pounded  ice 

Common  Salt 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia 

Snow 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid 

CD 
f-l 

-4-3 

oJ 

CD 

a 

CD 

a 

o 
u 

to 


to  —  5° 


to  - 

12° 

to  — 

18° 

to  — 

25° 

Snow     ...  8) 

Muriatic  Acid  .    5  jFrom  +  32°  to  -  27°  =  59 


Suow     ...  7} 

Diluted  Nitric  Acid'       ]    4  jFrom  +  32°  to  _  30o  =  G2 


snow    .       ,  .  £\ 

Chloride  of  Calcium       \    5  jFrom  +  32°  to  -  .10°  =  ?2 


A  
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Mixtures. 


FREEZING  MIXTURES. 

Thermometer  sinks. 


Degree 
cold 
produced 


of 


Parts. 


Snow  ....  %rom  +  32°  to  -  50°  =  82 
Cryst.  Chloride  of  Calcium    3  j  


Snow 

Potassa 


.  3 
.  4 


■From  +  32°  to  -  51°  =83 


COMBINATION  OF  FBIGOHIFIC  MIXTURES. 


Phosphate  of  Soda  .  •  j> 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia  •  o 

Diluted  Nitric  Acid  •  4 

Phosphate  of  Soda  .  •  8 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia  •  * 

Diluted  mixed  Acids  .  4  J 


Erom 


0°  to  -  34°  =  34 


Lrom  _  '34°  to  -  50°  =  10 


Snow 

Diluted  Sulphuric  or  Nitric 


.  8) 


Acid 


.  3 


-Erom  -  10°  to  -  56° 


46 


Snow  •  •  .  • 
Diluted  Nitric  Acid 


From 


_    0°  to  -  46°  =  40 


— "   1) 

Snow  .  i 
Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  l 


From  -  20°  to  -  00°  =  40 


Snow 

Chloride  of  Calcium 


JjErom  +  20°  to  -  48°  =  08 


Snow 

Chloride  of  Calcium 


•  HErom  +  10°  to  -  54°  =  64 

•  4j   


Snow 

Chloride  of  Calcium 


•    »lFrom  +  15°  to  -  08°  ==83j 


Snow 

Cryst.  Chloride  of  Calcimn^J^ 
Snow 


HFrom         0°  to  -  00°  -  06 


Cryst.  Chloride  of  Calcium 


•  jWrom  -  40°  to 
i    3  J 


_  73°  =  33 


Snow 


Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  .  10 


l\From  _  68°  to  -  91°  =  23 
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EFFECTS  OF  TEMPEE ATUEE . 


Degrees  be- 
low zero. 


Greatest  artificial  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  a 

mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether,  in  vacuo,  by 

Faraday   1G0, 

Ditto,  in  the  open  air,  by  Thiloreir                 -  -       -  135 

Solid  compound  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  fuses    -  -  131 

Greatest  artificial  cold  produced  by  Walker  -          -  91 

Strongest  nitric  acid  freezes   -          -           -  -      -  55 

Sulphuric  ether  congeals  -          -          -  -  47 

Liquid  ammonia  freezes        -          -          -  -      -  46 

Mercury  freezes   -          -          -          -  -          -  39 

Proof  spirit  and  brandy  freeze           -          -  .      -  7 

Degrees  above 
zero. 

Solution  of  1  salt  in  3  water,  freezes         -  -  -4 

Solution  of  1  salt  in  4  water,  freezes  -          -  7 

Mixture  of  1  alcohol  3  water,  freezes        •  -           -  7 

Solution  of,  salammoniac  in  4  water  -          -  -      -  8 

Oil  of  turpentine  freezes  -          -          -  -  -16 

Strong  wines  freeze   -          -          -          -  20 

Fluoric  acid  freezes          •          -          -  -  23 

Oils  of  bergamot  and  cinnamon         -          -  23 

Vinegar  freezes    -          .          -          -  -          -  28 

Milk  freezes  -        .  -          -        -  -          -  30 

Ice  melts         .  ••       .  -          -          -  -          -  32 

Olive  oil  freezes        -           -           -           -  -      -  36 

Glacial  acetic  acid  solidifies          -           -  -  36 

Medium  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  -      -  50 

Medium  temperature  of  England  -           -  -           -  52 

Oil  of  aniseed  freezes            -           -           -  -      -  64 

Lard  melts             ....  from  90  to  97 

Heat  of  human  blood            -           -           -  93 

Phosphorus  melts            -          -          .  .          -  99 

Stearine  from  hogs' lard  melts           -          -  -      -  109 

Spermaceti  melts             -          .          .  .  -112 

Tallow  melts  (Thomson)       -          -          .  -      -  92 

 ;  (Nicholson)           -          .  .          -  127 

Bees' wax  melts        -          .          .          .  _ 

Ambergris  melts  (La  Grange)      -          -  .          -  145 

Potassium  melts  (Fownes)      -          .          .  -      -  150 

~  —  (Daniel  1)   136 
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EFFECTS  OF  TEMPERATURE. 


Degrees  above 


zero. 


210 

225 
226 
303 
442 
476 
594 
700 
809 


Bleached  wax  melts  (Nicholson)  -  -  * . 

Sodium  perfectly  fluid 
Iodine  fuses  (Gay  Lussac) 

 (Fownes) 

Sulphur  fuses  (Fownes) 
Camphor  fuses  - 
Tin  fuses 
Bismuth  fuses 
Lead  fuses 
Zinc  fuses 

Antimony  fuses       .  -  "  -  980 

Red  heat  (Daniell)      .    -  *  ' 

Heat  of  common  fire  (Daniell)  -  -  "  J^JJ 

Brass  fuses  (Daniell)       -  -  * 

Silver  fuses,  (Daniell)  -  *  "  ^Q 

Iron  fuses 

TEMPERATURES    AT    WHICH    CERTAIN    SOLIDS  AND  LIQUIDS  ARE 

VOLATILIZED. 

Degrees  above 
zero. 

Liquid  sulphurous  acid  hoils  (anhydrous)  -  1* 
Ether  hoils         -  -  "    .   "  ,  1  o 

Fuming  sulphurous  acid  hoils  (solution)  -  "126 
Bisulphuret  of  carbon  boils  -  I  140 

Liquid  ammonia  boils  _  «  -150 

Pyroligneous  spirit  boils  - 

Alcohol  boils  -  ,  „ , 

  (Black)    -  -  '  -  ■  \l% 

 -  sp.  gr.  0-800  (Henry)  -  "     !  gig 

"Water  boils  -  01q 

Phosphorus  distils  (Pelletier)  -  ~ 

Water  saturated  with  sea  salt  boils  -  "  ~~7 

Nitric  acid  boils  (sp.  gr.  P5)  -  *  gg 

White  oxide  of  arsenic  sublimes        -  _  Jj^ 

Oil  of  turpentine  boils  (Ure)        •  "    .     -  316 

Petroleum  boils  (Ure)  -  _  540 

Metallic  arsenic  sublimes  -  -  V ,  ( 

Phosphorus  boils  in  close  vessels       -  -  " 

Sulphur  boils       -  -  r  (]Q 

Sulphuric  acid  boils  (Dalton)  -  -  ° 

_   (Black)  -  '  If 

 ;          (Fownes)         -  -  ;  Jjjjjj 

Linseed  oil  boils       -  _  GG3 

Mercury  boils 


EFFECTS  OF  TEMPERATURE. 
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BOILING  POINTS  OF  SATURATED  SOLUTIONS. 


Alum     -    -    -    -  - 
Muriate  of  ammonia  - 
Oxalate  of  ammonia  - 
Tartrate  of  ammonia  - 
Chloride  of  barium  - 
Nitrate  of  baryta 
Acetate  of  copper 
Sulphate  of  copper 
Acetate  of  lead      -  - 
Chloride  of  calcium  - 
Bichloride  of  mercury 
Bicyanide  of  mercury 


220° 

Sulphate  of  Nickel 

-  235° 

236 

Chlorate  of  potass 

-  218 

218 

Nitrate  of  potass   -  - 

-  238 

230 

Quadroxalate  oi  potass 

222 

Acetate  of  soda     -  - 

-  256 

214 

Nitrate  of  soda     -  - 

-  24:0 

214 

Biborate  of  soda    -  - 

-  222 

216 

Carbonate  of  soda 

-  220 

212 

Phosphate  of  soda 

-  222 

220 

Nitrate  of  strontia 

-  224 

214 

Sulphite  of  zinc    -  - 

-  220 

214 

Boracic  acid    -    -  - 

-  218 

TEMPERATURES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  CERTAIN  PHARMACEUTICAL 

OPERATIONS. 

In  the  fermentation  of  saccharine  solutions  the  highest  tempe- 
rature should  not  exceed  86°  (Thomson). 

The  lowest  temperature  at  which  they  will  ferment  is  38°  (Thom- 
son). 

The  process  of  acetous  fermentation  is  best  conducted  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  86°. 

The  temperature  requisite  to  coagulate  albumen  varies  with  the 
state  of  dilution.  If  the  quantity  of  albumen  be  so  great  that  the 
liquid  has  a  slimy  aspect,  a  heat  of  145°  or  150°  suffices,  but  in  a 
very  dilute  condition  boiling  is  required  (Fownes). 

In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  ; 

When  a  boiling  heat  is  directed,  a  temperature  is  meant  of 
212°  Fahr. 

Wh  en  a  gentle  heat  is  directed  a  temperature  is  meant  of  from 
90°  to  100°. 

The  specific  gravities  of  substances  ordered  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  are  to  be  taken  at  a  temperature  of  02°. 
_  A  water  bath  is  that  by  which  any  substance  contained 
in  a  proper  vessel  is  exposed  cither  to  hot  water,  or  the  vapour 
oi  boiling  water.  A  sand  bath  is  made  of  sand,  to  be  gradually 
heated,  in  which  anything  is  placed  contained  in  a  proper  vessel 
«2SPfi6?  t0  P* iU  "  Pla0°  Where  thc  temPerature  never 
whIhgnSS,tBh?rtl?  ^  th°y lmvo  been  &atbered>  excepted 

XrwJrl  1  h  Wlth  a,  gCUtle  heat  (°()0  t0  100°)  »  keep  them 
moiSe       P1'0Per  eXCluded  fl"°m  the  ftccess  of  h«ht  md 
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In  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  ; 
By  the  term  superior  heat  is  meant  some  degree  between 

200°  and  212°.  .  .  , 

When  a  medium  heat  is  directed,  a  temperature  is  meant  be- 
tween 100°  and  200°.  .    m.  , 

When  an  inferior  heat  is  directed,  a  temperature  is  meant  be- 
tween 90°  and  100°.  ■    tnu  biwMmI 
In  the  process  of  digestion,  an  inferior  heat  is  to  be  applied, 
unless  it  should  be  otherwise  directed  ;  in  the  process  of  macera- 
tion a  heat  should  be  applied  between  60°  and  90  . 

In  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias  ; 
Whenever  mention  occurs  of  the  specific  gravity  of  any  body, 
its  temperature  is  supposed  to  be  at  00°. 


CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS,  WITH  THEIR  SYMBOLS 
AND  EQUIVALENTS. 

Symb.  E1uiv- 

"urn    Al   «  10.73 

Antimony    (Stibium)    Sb   »  ^ 

Arsenic    As   Phillips  38 

Ars8mC Graham  75.3-1 

  68 


72 


Barium   Ba 

Bismuth    -Bi. 

*»» ESS  To  n 

-r,        .  T>r    78 

Bromine    -01  


Cadmium   Cdy 

Calcium    Ca. 

Carbon   °- 

Cerium   Ce. 

Chlorine    CI . 

Chromium    Or. 

Cobalt    Co. 


56 
20 
6 
48 
36 
28 
30 

185 

32 
18 


Columbium 

(Tantalum) . 

Copper  (Cuprum)  ....  On 

Fluorine    E. 

<***-   °  ss  %u 

Gold  (Aurum)   Au  


200 


CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS,  &c. 


Hydrogen  

Iodine   

Iridium  

Iron  (Eerrum)  

Lantanium   

Lead  (Plumbum)  

Lithium   

Magnesium   

Mauganese   

Mercury  (Hydrargyrum) 

Molybdenum   

Nickel   

Nitrogen  or  Azote  .... 

Osmium   

Oxygen   

Palladium  

Phosphorus   

Platinum  

Potassium  (Kaliura) 

Rh  odium  

Selenium  

Siliciiim  or 
Silicon 

Silver  (Argentum)  .. 
Sodium  (Natrium)  .., 

Strontium  , 

Sulphur   

Tellurium  

Thorium   , 

Tin  (Stannum)   

Titanium  

Tungsten  (Wolfram) 

Uranium   

Vanadium   

Yttrium   

Zinc  

Zirconium   


Symb.  Equiv. 

H   1 

I   126 

Ir   98 

Fe   28 

La   — 

Pb   104 

L.   8 

Mg   12 

Mn   28 

Hg   Phillips  202 

Graham  101 '43 

Mo   48 

Ni   28 

N   14 

Os   100 

O   8 

Pd   54 

P   Phillips  16 

Graham  3L44 

PI   98 

K   40 

E   52 

Se   40 

«.  /Phillips  8 

  (Graham  22'22 

Ag   108 

Na   24 

Sr   44 

S   16 

Te   Phillips  32 

Graham  64'25 

Th   60 

Sn   58 

Ti   24 

W   100 

U   217 

V   08 

Y   32 

Zu   32 

Zr   Phillips  22 

Graham  33' 67 
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THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  SALTS. 


Name  of  Salt. 


Sp.  Gr. 


Solubility  in  100  parts  Water 


at  60° 


at  Boiling  point. 


Solubility  in  100  parte". 

Alcohol 


at  60° 


at  Boiling  pofol 


ALUMINA. 
 >  


Acetate  of   

Arseniate  of   

Borate  of   

Campli orate  of   

Lactate  of   

Muriate  of  

Nitrate  of   

Oxalate  of   »  

Phosphate  of  

Seleniate  of   

Sulphate  of.  

Sulphate  of,  and  Potash 
Sulphate  of,  and  Soda 

Sulphite  of  

Tartrate  of  

Tartrate  of,  and  Potash 

Tungstate  of  

Urate  and  Lithate  of  .... 


3-9  to 

3-97 

P245 


L645 


1*71 
1-6 


AMMONIA. 


Acetate  of   •  

Arseniate  of   

Binarseniate  of   

Arsenite  of  

Benzoate  of.  

Boletate  of  

Borate  of  

Camphorate  of   

Carbonate  of  (Sesqui). 


Chlorate  of... 
Chromate  of 


Undetermined 
Insoluble 
Uncrystallizable 
0-05 

Uncrystallizable 

Very  soluble  

Very  soluble  

Uncrystallizable 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
50 
5-4 
100 

Insoluble 

Uncrystallizable 

Uncrystallizable 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 


133  33 


100  at  54^° 


1( 

2-!! 


2-91 


Very  soluble  

Soluble 
Soluble 

Uncrystallizable 

Soluble 

38 

8*  

1 

33 
20 


Readily  soluble: 


33 


(Ure) 
[Branch) 
Very  soluble 
Very  soluble 


SOLUBILITY  OF  SALTS. 
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Name  of  Salt. 


AMMONIA. 
 *  


Sp.  Or. 


ate  of   

ocyanide  of  

aate  of  

riodate  of,(or  Iodide' 

'Ammonium)   

rocyanate  of  ...... 

rosulphuret  of  

ophosphite  of   

osulphite  of  

,te  of.  

;ate  of   

onate  of   

ybdate  of  

iate  of,  (or  Chloride) 
;  Ammonium)   J 


ate  of   

late  of  

sphate  of.... 
hosphate  of 
spliite  of .... 
purate  of  .... 
olithate  of.... 

■erate  of.  

cinate  of  .... 

pliate  of.  

phite  of.  

trate  of  

igstate  of..., 


ANTIMONY. 
 ^K.,  


!  )tate  of  

jrzoate  of   

I' 'trate  of  

I'.assio-tartrate  of 


1-52 

1-58 

1-582 

1-8 


6.7 


Solubility  in  100  parts  Water 


at  60° 


at  Boiling  point, 


Solubility  in  100  parts 
Alcohol 

 a  


at  60°       at  Boiling  point. 


Difficultly  cry stalliz  nl  1  e 
Very  solle 
Soluble 

Very  soluble 

Soluble 

Very  deliquescent 
Soluble  and  deliquescent 
Very  soluble 
Sparingly  soluble 
Uncrystallizable 
66 

Soluble 


36 


100 


50  100 

4-5  40-84 

25  {Brande) 

Less  soluble 

Very  soluble 

•0066        much  more 

Soluble 

Very  soluble 

Very  soluble 

50    {Brande)  100 

100  (Ure) 

60-03  304-7 

Solubb 


Soluble  (Ure) 
Soluble  (Ure) 
Very  soluble  (Brande) 
7  50 


7-oat80° 
4-75  do. 
11-5  do. 


7 

•900 
•872 
(•834 
19-16 


2-91 
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SOLUBILITY  OF  SALTS. 


Name  of  Salt. 


BISMUTH. 
<  K  > 

Acetate  of   

Arseniate  of   

Benzoate  of   

Carbonate  of  

Chloride  of  

Nitrate  of   ~  

Phosphate  of  

Sulphate  of.  


Sp.  Or. 


Solubility  in  100  parts  Water 


at  60° 


at  Boiling  point. 


at  60° 


9-83 


BARYTA. 
,  ^ 

Acetate  of  

Antimoniate  of   

Antiinonite  of.  

Arseniate  of   

Arsenite  of  

Benzoate  of   

Borate  of  

Carnphorate  of  

Carbonate  of  

Chlorate  of.  

Chromate  of   

Citrate  of   

Eerrocyanuret  of.  

Hydriodo  te  of,  (orlodide 

of  Barium)  

Hydrosulphuret  of.  

Hypophosphite  of  

lodate  of.  

Lactate  of   

Lithate  of   

Muriate  of,  (or  Chloride 
of  Barium)  (Anhydrous) 


1-828 


4.331 


Soluble 
Insoluble 

Soluble  

Insoluble 

Deliquescent 

Decomposed 

Soluble 

Decomposed 


Solubility  in  100  p; 
Alcohol 


at  Boiling  p 


5  at  50° 


10  at212° 


96 


2-825 


88 
Insoluble 
Slightly 
Insoluble 
Difficultly 
Soluble 

Very  sparingly 
Very  sparingly 
Very  nearly  insoluble 
25 

Very  sparingly 
Difficultly  soluble 
■0005 


Very  soluble 
11 

Very  soluble 
•33 

Soluble 
Insoluble 


3G-8 


•01 
50 

G8-5 


Sparingly. 


a  at  80°  i 

■9C 

0-29  .... 

1 

■6i 

0-18  .... 

■8i 

^0-09  ....J 

! 

02 

{■81 

SOLUBILITY  OF  SALTS.  81 

Name  of  Suit. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Solubility  in  100  parts  Water 

Solubility  in  100  parts 
Alcohol 

r  '  

at  60°         at  Boiling  point. 

r  *\ 
at  60°     at  Boiling  point. 

BARYTA* 

 A_.  ^ 

iateof.  (or  Chloride) 
t  Barium)  Ciyst.  J 

2-83 

2-9 
T286 

4*3 
1-694 

43    {Brande)  78 

f  8-18  at  58-9° 
[35-18  at  214-97° 

Nearly  insoluble 

Insoluble 

0-25 

•066  -02 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Slightly 

/l-56at80°.  (3\  '900 
0-43    »   .  !•  -848 

.  0-32    .    J  -g  1*834 

0-06     .    .  & 

0-25    .  .Id 
V                 \co  / 

COBALT. 
 ^  ( 

ite  of  

onate  of   

ate  of   

iate,  or  Chloride  of 

ntp  n-P 

7.834 

» •  •  • 

Soluble 
Soluble 
Insoluble 
Scarcely 
Insoluble 
•026  {Ure) 
Very  soluble 
Soluble 

i  no  ot  m  i° 
Insoluble 

late  of  

Insoluble 
Soluble 

COPPER. 

—  , 

jonate  of  

n-ate  of  

ym&te  of   

8-895 
1-78 

•  ••• 

*  •  •  t 

.... 

{Ure)  20 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Slightly 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Soluble 

Insoluble 

G 
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SOLUBILITY  OF  SALTS. 


Name  of  Salt. 


COPPER. 
t  *  * 

Citrate  of   

Ferrooyanide  of  

Fluoride  of  

Formate  of  

Hyposulphite  of.  

Muriate,  or  Chloride  of 

Dichloride  of  

Nitrate  of   

Oxalate  of   

&  Ammonia 
&  Potassa.... 

&  Soda.;  

Phosphate  of  

Subnitrate  of  

Sulphate  of.  

Disulphate  of  

Trisulphate  of   

Sulphite   of  Protoxide 
Sulphate  of  &  Potassa 
&  Ammonia 
Ammonio  Subsulphate 

Tartrate  of  

Bitartrate  of   

Tartrate  of  &  Potassa.... 


Sp.  Gr. 


1-815 


2-174 


Solubility  in  100  parts  Water 

 A  .  „ 


r 

at  60° 


1-4158 


2-20 


GOLD. 

t  ^  * 

Perchloride  of.  

Protochloride  of.  

IRON. 

r  ^  n 

Acetate  (Prot.)   

Acetate  (Per.)   

Antimoniate  of   

Arseniate  of  (Prot.)  .... 

Arseniate  of  (Per.)  

Benzoate  of   

Borate  of   

Citrate  (Pro to.)  


19-361 


at  Boiling  point. 


Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Soluble 
12 

Soluble 

Soluble  

Nearly  insoluble 
Deliquescent 
Soluble  ? 
Soluble  ? 
Soluble  ? 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
25 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Soluble 

Soluble 

66-6 

Soluble 

Less  soluble 

Soluble 


50 


Solubility  in  100  f 
Alcohol 


r 

at  60° 


at  Boiling 


100  at  170° 


"788 
i-368 


Soluble. 
Soluble 


Soluble 

Uncrystallizable 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Soluble 
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Name  of  Salt. 


IRON. 
 > 

ite  (Bi  pro  to.)  

,te  (Per)   

icyanide  (Prussian  j 

ae)   J 

ride  of  

ite  of  Peroxide  of 

)sulphite  of   

ite  of  Protox.  of.... 
Mate  of  Protox.  of 

ichloride  of  

doride  of   

,te  of  Protoxide  of 
ite  of  Peroxide  of 
ate  of  Protoxide  of 
ate  of  Peroxide  of 

phate  of  

phate  of  Peroxide  of 

rphosphate  of  

inate  of  Peroxide  of 
bate  of  (Cryst.)  .... 

hate  of  (dry)   

ulphate  of   

osulphite  of.  

ilphate  of  &Potassa 
&  Ammonia 
rate  (Proto.)  of  .... 

fate  (Per.)  of   

rate  of  &  Potassa.... 

LEAD. 

 A  

•ate  (Cryst.)  ....7?. 

ate  (Anhyd.)   

^etote  of   

moniate  of   

nil  ite  of   

ioate  of.  

ite  of   

■onate  of  .... 


Sp.  Gr. 


2-6 


1-  880 

2-  64 


Solubility  in  100  parts  Water 

,  ^  \ 

at  60°        at  Boiling  point. 


Solubility  in  100  parts 
Alcohol 


r  

at  60° 


at  Boiling  point. 


11-35 

2-345 
2-57 


f 6-4  to 
6-75 


Sparingly  soluble 
Very  soluble  and  un-' 
crystallizable 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Soluble 

Scarcely 

Insoluble 

Soluble 

Very  soluble....,  

Uncrystallizable 
Very  soluble 
Soluble 
Scarcely 
Insoluble 
Nearly  insoluble 
Nearly  insoluble 
Insoluble 

76-238  {Branch)  333-3 


Uncrystallizable 
Uncrystallizable 
Soluble 
Soluble 

0*25  (Dumas) 
Soluble 

Uncrystallizable 


27    (Bostock)  29 

Soluble 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

\  Insoluble 


100  at  170° 


Soluble 


Soluble 


12-5  (Braitde) 
Soluble 


G  2 
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SOLUBILITY  OF  SALTS. 


Name  of  Salt. 


LEAD. 

r  ^  » 

Citrate  of   

Chlorate  of  

Chloride  of.   I  1'823 

Chloride  of  (fused)   ....  5*13 

Clrromate  of    |  6 

Ferrocyanuret  of   

Gallate  of   

Iodide  of.  

Hyposulphite  of   

Lactate  of  

Superlactate  of  

Malate  of   

Molyhdate  of   i 

Nitrate  of    I 

Dinitrate  of   

Oxalate  of  

Phosphate  of  

Phosphite  of  

Succinate  of   

Sulphate  of   

Sulphite  of  

Taunate  of  

Tartrate  of  

&  Potassa 


Solubility  in  100  parts  Water 


at  60°        at  Boiling  point. 


Solubility  in  100  p 
Alcohol 


at  60° 


at  Boiling  . 


4'5 


0-5 


Nearly  insoluhle 
Soluble 

3-33  (Brande) 

In  soluble 
Insoluhle 
Insoluhle 
0-08 
Soluble 
Soluble  (JJre) 
Soluble 
Scarcely 
Insoluble 
13 

J  Scarcely   at  60°,  bu 
much  more  so  at  212 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 

Not  absolutely  insolub. 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Almost  insoluble 

Insoluble  (Berzelius) 


r 


LIME. 

A  _ 


2-3908 


Acetate  of   ]  1*005 

Antimouiate  of   

Arseniate  of   

Arsenite  of  

Benzoate  of   

Borate  of   

Carbonate  of  (Anhyd.) 
Chlorate  of  


Kir  iv  an) 
Soluble.., 


Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Difficultly  soluble 

Sparingly  soluble 

Very  difficultly 

Insoluble 

Very  soluble  , 


f  2-4  at  80° 

-  \ 

°£ 

4-12  .. 

"4-75.. 

tig. 

[el 

U'88  .. 

Soluble 
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Name  of  Salt. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Solubility  in  100  parts  Water 

A 

Solubility  in  100  parts 
Alcohol 

A 

r-       ■  ■  i 

at  60°  .           at  Boiling  point. 

r  -» 

at  60°     at  Boiling  point. 

LIME. 

3'15 

•  •  •  • 

1-76 
1-62 

•  •  •  • 

3' 

1-9009 

MM 

 a_  , 

ate,  (or  Chloride  of) 

Soluble 

Nearly  insoluble 
Insoluble 

Solubility  nearly  equal 

at  all  temperatures 
40-65    (Brande)  150 
Very  soluble 
20  100 
Deliquescent 
•66  L53 
Insoluble 
'200  at  32° 
400  at  60° 

almost  any  quantity  at 
,220° 

25  

161-66 

osphate  of   

hosphate  of   

inate  of   

bate  of   

tiite  of  

jstate  of   

Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Soluble 

Almost  insoluble 
Difficultly  soluble 
0-301  at  50° 
12-5 

Nearly  insoluble  at  60° 
',  but  -16  at  212° 
Insoluble 

LITHIA. 

ate  of   

tonate  of  

•  tn 

mm 

MM 

MM 
Mil 

Deliquescent 
Slightly  soluble 
Soluble 

1   

Insoluble 

iride  of  Lithium .... 
>mato  of   

late  of  

>xalnte  of  

Very  deliquescent 
Very  soluble 
Very  difficultly  soluble 
vciy  deliquescent 
Very  deliquescent 
Less  soluble 
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SOLUBILITY  OF  SALTS. 


Name  of  Salt. 


LITHIA. 
___>  


Phosphate  of  

Sulphate  of   

Tartrate  of  

&  Potassa.... 

&  Soda 


MAGNESIA. 

 A  


Acetate  of   

Arseniate  of  . 

Arsenite  of  

Benzoate  of  . 

Borate  of   

Carbonate  of , 
Chlorate  of.... 


Chloride  of  Magnesium 


Chrornate  of   

Citrate  of   

Iodide  of  Magnesium... 

Malate  of   

Molyhdate  of  


Sp.  Gr. 


Nitrate  of 


Oxalate  of  ... 

Phosphate  of  

&  Ammonia 

Succinate  of   

Sulphate  of  (dry)   

Sulphate  of  (cryst.)  .... 

&  Ammonia 
&  Potassa 
&  Soda 

Sulphite  of  

&  Ammonia 

Tartrate  of  

Tungstate  of   


Solubility  in  100  parts  Water 


at  60° 


at  Boiling  point. 


2-3 

1-  378 

2-  566 
1-6 


Insoluble 
Soluhle 
Easily  soluhle 
Easily  soluble 
Easily  soluble 


Very  soluble 
Deliquescent 
Difficultly  soluble 
Soluble 
Insoluble 
Very  sligbtly 
Very  soluble 


200  (Br ancle) 


1-736 


1-55 


1-70 
1-690 


1-38 


Very  soluble 
Difficultly  soluble 
Soluble 

3-56    (Br  ancle) 

6-66  8-35 


100 


Nearly  insoluble 
6-66 

Sparingly  soluble 

Uncrystallizable 

33-192  73-57 

68-042  150-71 

Soluble 

Soluble 

333 

5 

Difficultly  soluble 

Insoluble 

Soluble 


SOLUBILITY  OF  SALTS. 
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Name  of  Salt. 


MANGANESE. 
 >  ^ 

tate  of   

tnonio-chloride  of.... 
tnonio-sulpliate  of.... 

linioniate  of  

sniate  of   

zoate  of  

ibonate  of  

ornate  of   

•ate  of   

alate  of  

I'Sphate  of  , 

(cinate  of  

tphate  of   

posnlpbate  of  

tphite  of.  „. 

iigstate  of  


Sp.  Gr. 


Solubility  in  100  parts  Water 


r 

at  60° 


at  Boiling  point. 


Solubility  in  1 00  parts 
Alcohol 

 A  . 


r 

at  60° 


at  Boiling  point. 


2-877 


MERCURY. 
 ■  ^ 

itate  of  (Prot.)   

;tate  of  (Per.)   

seniate  of   

azoate  of   

rate  of  

ihloride  of  


13-568 


loride  of  

iromate  of  .. 

trate  of   

^yanuret  of.. 

roride  of.  

uybdate  of.. 

trate  (Prot.) 

tratc  (Per.).. 


2-66 
5-2 

(Hasen~ 
fratz) 
6'5 

{Graham) 

7-1 70 


3   

Soluble 
Soluble 

Moderately  soluble 
Iu  soluble 

Deliquescent  [Brande) 

Insoluble 

Soluble 

Very  soluble  

Insoluble 
Nearly  insoluble 
1  (Ure) 
31  (Ure) 
50  {Brande) 
Deliquescent 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 


0*16  (Braconnoi) 
Readily  soluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 

6-25    {Brande)  33-3 


•00833  at212°(Z)^/.v) 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 

54 

Soluble 

Very  sparingly 
f  Soluble   and  decom- 
\  posed  by  excess 

Do.  do. 


Soluble 


Soluble 


42-6  85-2 
(1 0-74  at  50° 

Sprts.  sp.  p-iv915 
43'6G  at  50° 
Sprts.  sp.  givRlS 
(Gra/tam) 
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SOLUBILITY  OF  SALTS. 


Name  of  Salt, 


Sp.  Gr. 


Solubility  in  100  parts  Water 

<  

at  60°        at  Boiling  point. 


MERCURY. 


r  n 

Oxalate  of  (Proto.)  .... 

Oxalate  of  (Per.)   

Sulphate  of  (Proto.)  .... 

Sulphate  of  (Per.)  

Sulphate  of  (Suh.)  

Tartrate  of  

&  Potassa.... 


4-98 


6-444 


NICKEL. 

 A  


Acetate  of   

Arseniate  of   

Carhouate  of  

Chloride  of.  

Nitrate  of  Protox  

&  Ammonia 

Oxalate  of  

Phosphate  of  

Sulphate  of   ... 

&  Ammonia 
&  Potassa 
&  Iron 

Tartrate  of  


Scarcely 

Insoluble 

0-20 

Decomposed 
•005 

Insoluble 
Soluble 


0-33 
033 


8-666 


PLATINUM. 
a  


23-000 


Protochloride  of.  ,  

Perchloride  of   

Protochloride  of.  

&  Ammonium 
&  Potassium... 
&  Sodium  ... 

Bichloride  of  

&  Ammonium 
&  Potassium 
&  Sodium  ... 
&  Barium  ... 

Protonitrate  of  „  


Very  soluble 
Soluble  (Ure) 
Insoluble 

Soluble  in  hot  water 

50  

Soluble 

Insoluble 

Nearly  insoluble 

33-3  185-71 

25 

11-1 

Soluble 

Very  soluble 


Solubility  in  100  pai  ( 
Alcohol 


at  60°     at  Boiling  t 


Soluble   

Soluble   

Soluble  

Soluble  

Uncrystallizable 

Very  sparingly 

Very  sparingly 

Soluble  

Soluble 
Soluble 


Soluble 


; 


Easily  soluU 
also  in  Ether 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 
Very  soluble 


Soluble 
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Name  of  Salt, 

Sp.  Gr. 

Solubility  in  100  parts  "Water 

Solubility  in  100  parts 
Alcohol 

,  N 

at  60°         at  Boiling  point. 

r  ~\ 
at  60°     at  Boiling  point. 

PLATINUM. 
 *  , 

•  M  • 

f  *M 

•  » 

Soluble 
Soluble 

Verv  soluble   

[Very  soluble,  also 
{  in  Ether 

POTASSA. 

A 

1706 

Mlt 
ft 

•  • 

•  ••• 

•  ■•  • 

•  •«• 
t  • 

•  • 
MM 
f  •  »• 

•  •  •  • 

2'085 

2-6 
1-98 

•  •  ■  • 

1:83 

•  ••t 

•  •  *  • 

•  ••i 

1-  98 

2-  073 

Mil 

  200 

monio-oxalate  of.... 
inonio-sulphate  of 
monio-tartrate  of.... 

ate  of   

bonate  of  

arbonate  of   

orate  of.  

ornate  of  w  

hromate  of   

•ate  of   

umbate  of  

rocyanide  of  

ide  of  P  o  tassiura  .... 

ate  of   

lybdate  of  

oride  of  Potassium 
ilate  of  

Soluble 
13 

Very  soluble 

Slightly 

Soluble 

18-86  at  40°  

Uncrystallizable 
Very  soluble 
10 

Soluble 

1  25 
100 

25  83 

6-  03       60  at  1881° 
48  extremely 
10            much  more 
Very  soluble 
Uncrystallizable 

33-3  100 
143  at65°(G.  Lussac) 

7-  14  (Brancle) 
Soluble 

{29-21  at  60-83°  ' 
(59-26  at  229-28° J  "" 

f  29-31  at  04°) 
•236-45  at  207°  L  .... 
.285*     at  238°J 
|50  {Ure)   ) 

3-  75 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Sparingly 
/  2-083 

4-  62  at  80°  ("3  ^-900 
1*66  \  &t  1-812 

0\3R                 \  C-M  1  »QQ  1 
\\>  00    ....    »           1  004 

2-083 

.30  (Brande)   

.  2-76  at  80°   sp.  gr.  '900 

00 


SOLUBILITY  OF  SALTS. 


Name  of  Salt. 


Sp.  Gr. 


POTASSA. 
,  *  , 

Binoxalate  of.  

Quadroxalate  of.  

Phosphate  of  

Diphosphate  of  

Triphosphate  of   

Hypophosphite  of  

Hyposulphate  of   

Hyposulphite  of   

&  Silver 
Succinate  of  

Sulphate  of   

Bisulphate  of  

Sulphite  of  

Tartrate  of  

Bitartrate  of   

Tartrovinate  of   

Tungstate  of  

Nitro-tungstate  of  


Solubility  in  100  parts  Water 
 a__  


at  60° 


at  Boiling  point. 


Solubility  in  100  part 
Alcohol 


t  

at  60° 


at  Boiling  poi 


2-85 


SILVER. 

r-  '  

Acetate  of  

Arseniate  of   

Arsenite  of.  

Borate  of   

Chlorate  of  

Chrornate  of   

Citrate  of   

Molyhdate  of  

Chloride  of  (Fused)  ... 

Nitrate  of  (Cryst.)  

Oxalate  of  

Phosphate  of  

Succinate  of   

Sulphate  of   


2'67 


1-586 
1-556 
1-95 


IQBrande)    (Ure  100) 

66-66 
Difficultly  soluhle 
Soluble  in  hot  water 
Very  soluble 

Very  deliquescent  

Difficultly  solub.  at  60" 

readily  at  212° 
Deliquescent 
Difficultly 
Very  soluhle 

10'57  at  54° 

26-33  at  214° 
j  50  at  40° 
(200  at  220° 

100 

100   

1-05  6-66 
10  any  quantity 

Uncry  stalliz  able 

(Ure)  5 


2- 


Very  soluble 


10-474 


5-45 
3-521 

7-3 


Very  difficultly  solub. 
Iu soluble 
Insoluble 
Difficultly  soluble 
25  [GUenevix) 
Very  slightly 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 
Insoluble 

100  200 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Soluble 

1-15 


2 
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Name  of  Salt. 


SILVER. 
 a  , 

phite  of.  

posulplrite  of.  

&  Potassa 
trate  of  ..... 

&  Potassa 

SODA. 

 .  N 

state  of  

ieniate  of   

larseniate  of   

&  Potassa 

azoate  of   

jorate  of.  

:bonate  of  

arbonate  of 

lorate  of.  

romate  of   

rate  of   

licle  of  Sodium   

late  of   

>lybdate  of  

iriate  of  (or  Chloride 
of  Sodium)  

trate  of   

:alate  of  

osphate  of  

&  Ammonia 
phosphate  of   


Sp.  Gr. 


2-1 
1-7C 


T740 
T62 


T98G 


a- 


1-33 
1-50 


Solubility  in  100  parts  Water 


at  60° 


at  Boiling  point. 


Very  little  soluble 
Soluble 

Difficultly  soluble 

Soluble 

Soluble 


35  150 

10  (Thomson) 

25  (Ure) 

Soluble 

Soluble 

Very  soluble 

8-033  ,  .  50 

50  100 

7-6 

33  3   

Very  soluble  

100  or  more  (Brande) 
173 

73   

Soluble 

Equally  soluble  at  all 
temperatures  (Berz.) 

r  33-3  at  G0° 
100 

at  00°  Berzel 

at  32°)  Gfy. 


Solubility  in  1 00  parts 
Alcohol 


at  60°     at  Boiling  point. 


\   (5-8  at  80° 

'sp.  gr.' 

3'6  • 

of 

)   (0-5  .... 

•  spits.  . 

,o  \  Dumas 


50 
73 

173    at  212°  j  Ltmac 
80    at  32° 
22-7  at   50°  ,, 
55    at  61?/-™* 
218-5  at  216°) 
Sparingly  soluble 
35  50 
Soluble 
Very  soluble 


Sol.  in  sp.  rect. 
Sparingly 


Insoluble 


.  10'5  at  80° 

'sp.gr.l 

of 

'.0-38  

.  sprts.  | 

•900' 
•872. 
•834 


9-58 
•900 
•872. 
•S34 
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SOLUBILITY  OF  SALTS. 


Name  of  Salt. 


Sp.  Gr. 


SODA. 

 A  


f  \ 

Hypopliospliite  of  

Succinate  of   

Sulphate  of  (Cryst.).... 
Sulphate  of  (dry)   


Hyposulphate  of   

Bisulphate  of.  

Sulphate  of  &  Ammonia 

Sulphite  of.  

Hyposulphite  of.  

Tartrate  of  

&Potassa.... 


Tartrovinate  of 


Tungstate  of 


STRONTTA. 


Hydrate  of  

Acetate  of  

Arseniate  of   

Arsenite  of.  

Borate  of   , 

Carbonate  of  

Chlorate  of.  

Chloride  of  Strontium 

Chromate  of   

Citrate  of   

Ferrocyanuret  of   

Iodide  of  Strontium  .. 

Iodate  of   

Nitrate  of   

Oxalate  of  

Phosphate  of  

Phosphite  of  


Solubility  in  100  parts  Water 

,  "  ~> 

at  60°         at  Boiling  point. 


1-44 


Solubility  in  100  pai 
Alcohol 


at  60°     at  Boiling  p 


Jl'95 
1-980 


Very  soluble... 
Soluble 
48-28  at  64° 
322-12  at  91° 
(16-73  at  64° 
50-65  at  91° 
42-65  at  217° 
41-6 
50 

Soluble 
25 

Deliquescent   

56-37  (Thomson) 
20 


{Gay 
Lussac) 

91 


Soluble. 
25 


50 


3-66 


2-83 


f  0-625  at  60°-»    {JJ  , 
15  at  212°    J  KUie} 
2  50 
Very  soluble 
Sparingly  soluble 
Sparingly  soluble 
0-76 

0-0651  at  212° 
Very  soluble 

50  

Insoluble  (Brande) 

Soluble  , 

25 

Soluble 
25 


Insoluble 
Soluble 


113 

0-52 


Very  soluble 


Insoluble 
Insoluble 


Insoluble 
Insoluble 


; 


Sol.  in  sp.  ret 
but  sparingly 
absolute  alcoh 


Soluble 
Soluble 
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Name  of  Salt. 

SP.  Gr. 

Solubility  in  100  parts  Water 

Solubility  in  100  parts 
Alcohol 

,  -*  > 

at  60°          at  Boiling  point. 

^  > 

at  60°    at  Boiling  point. 

STRONTIA. 
 ^ 

1-837 

Very  soluble 

Soluble 

0-026  at  212° 

20    (Gay  Lussac)  .... 

22-22  66*66 

0-67  at  170° 

Insoluble 

TIN. 

 *  , 

;rate  of.  

&  Potassa 

7-3 

■ 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

•  •• » 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  *•  • 

*••• 

Soluble 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Uncrystallizable 

Scarcely 

Soluble 

Insoluble 

Soluble 

CrystaHizable 

Uncrystallizable 

Soluble 

Very  soluble 

ZINC. 

tate  of   

imoniate  of  

ate  of  .... 
ornate  of  .... 
'ate  of  ... 
orate  of..... 

aride  of.  

deof   

lte  of  .... 
talfi  of 

ate  of   

vbdate  of  

:late  of  

6-  861 
to 

7-  2 

1-  577 

2-  o" 

Very  soluble 
Very  sparingly 
Insoluble 
Sparingly 
Scarcely 
Very  soluble 

Very  soluble  

Soluble 

Difficultly  soluble 

Deliquescent 
Insoluble 
Nearly  insoluble 

100  at  54£° 
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SOLUBILITY  OF  SALTS. 


Name  of  Salt. 


ZINC. 

,  ^  ^ 

Phosphate  of  

Succinate  of   

Sulphate  of.  

Sulphite  of.  

Hyposulphite  of  

Sulphate  of  &  Nickel.... 

Tartrate  of  

Tartrovinate  of   

Trisulphate  of   


Sp.  Gr. 


1-98 


Solubility  in  100  parts  "Water 

 A.  —  . 


at  60° 


at  Boiling  point. 


Uncrystallizable 
Soluble 

140  {Dumas) 

81-81  at  220°  

Soluble  

33-33 

Difficultly  soluble 

Soluble  

Soluble 


Solubility  in  100  parti 
Alcohol 


at  60°     at  Boiling  poiii 


Insoluble 
Soluble 


Sparingly  soluble 


SOLUBILITY  OF  ACIDS,  BASES,  &c. 


ACID. 

r-  » 

Arsenious 

Vitreous  

Opaque   

Benzoic  

Boracic   

Citric  

Gallic  

Oxalic  (Cryst.)  

Succinic  (Cryst.)   

Tartaric  

Brucia  

Cinchonia  

Morphia  

Quinia   

Strychnia   

Camphor   

Sugar  Pur  


3-7385 

1-78  {Graham)  9' 68 

3-699 

2-9  X&zaham)  1U47 

•50 

3-9  33-3 

T0345 

133-33  200 

5  33-33 

11-5 

4  33-33 

1-6 

150    (Brande)  200 

•1177  0-2 

Insoluble  0^04 

Nearly  insolub.  1 

Nearly  insolub.  0"5 

0-04  {Graham)  0-15 

0-9887 

1-5  to  1-6 

200  

20  at  176° 
Soluble 


{Hcni} 


74  at  176° 
Soluble 


75  at  176° 
24|-  at  I76c 


EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  PRE- 
SCRIPTIONS. 


A.  aa.,  ana  (Greek)  of  each.    It  signifies  equally  by  weight  or  by 
measure. 

Abdom.,  abdomen,  the  abdomen,  tbe  belly. 

Abs.,febr.,  absente  febre,  fever  being  absent. 

Ad  2  vie,  ad  secundum  vicem,  to  the  second  time ;  or  ad  ducts 

vices,  for  two  times. 
Ad  gr.  acid.,  ad  gratam  aciditatem,  to  an  agreeable  acidity. 
Ad  def.  animi,  ad,  defectionem  animi,  to  fainting. 
Ad  del.  an.,  ad  deliquium  animi,  to  fainting. 
Ad  libit.,  ad  libitum,  at  pleasure. 

Add.,  adde,  or  addantur,  add,  or  let  them  be  added ;  addendus, 

to  be  added. 
Adjac,  adjacens,  adjacent. 

Admov.,  adniove,  admoveatur,  admoveantur,  apply,  let  it  be  applied, 

let  them  be  applied. 
Ads.  febre,  adstante  febre,  while  the  fever  is  present. 
Alter,  hor.,  alternis  ho?is,  every  other  hour. 
Alvo  adstr.,  alvo  adstrictd,  when  the  bowels  are  confined. 
Aq.  astr.,  aqua  astricta,  frozen  water. 
Aq.  bull.,  aqua  bulliens,  boiling  water. 
Aq.  com.,  aqua  communis,  common  water. 
Aq.Jluv.,  aquafiuviatilis,  river  water. 
Aq.  mar.,  aqua  marina,  sea  water. 
Aq.  niv.,  aqua  nivalis,  snow  water. 
Aq.pluv.,  aqua  pluviatilis,  or  pluvialis,  rain  water. 
Aq.ferv.,  aqua  fervens,  hot  water. 
Aq.font.,  aqua  fontana,  or  aqua  fontis,  spring  water. 
Bis  ind.,  bis  indies,  twice  a  day. 
Bib.,  bibe,  drink. 

BB.,  Bbds.,  Barbadensis,  Barbadocs,  as  aloe  Barbadensis. 

BM.  balneum  maricc,  or  balneum  maris,  a  warm  water  bath. 

But.,  butyrttm,  butter 

B.  V.,  balneum  vaporis,  a  vapour  bath. 

C'cerul.,  cceruleus,  blue. 

Cap.,  capiat,  let  him  (or  her)  take. 

Calom.,  calomelas,  calomel,  protocbloride  of  mercury. 

cr^tT^  LartsI?ora'.i1t  ™7  «lso  signify  cucurbitula 
cmenta,  the  cupping-glass  with  scarificator. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS 


C.  C.  U.,  cornu  cervi  ustum,  burnt  hartshorn. 
Cochleat.,  cochleatim,  by  spoonfuls. 
Cock,  ampl.,  cochleare  amplum,  a  large  (or  table)  spoonful ;  about 

half  a  fluid  ounce. 
Coch.  infant.,  cochleare  infantis,  a  child's  spoonful. 
Coch.  magn.,  cochleare  magnum,  a  large  spoonful 


Coch.  med.,  cochleare  medium 
Coch.mod.,  cochleare  modicum 


,  a  middling  or  moderate  spoonful ;  that  is,  a 
dessert  spoonful — about  two  fluid  drachms. 

Coch.  part.,  cochleare parvum,  a  small  (or  tea)  spoonful;  it  con- 
tains about  one  fluid  drachm. 
Col.,  cola,  strain. 
Col.,  colatus,  strained. 

Colet.,  coletur,  colat.,  coletur,  let  it  be  strained ;  colaturcB,  to  the 

strained  liquor. 
Colent.,  colentur,  let  them  be  strained. 
Color.,  coloretur,  let  it  be  coloured. 
Comp.,  compositus,  compounded. 
Cong.,  conguis,  a  gallon. 

Cons.,  conserva,  conserve ;  also  (imperat.  of  conservo)  keep. 
Cont.,  rem.,  or  med.,continuentur  remedia,  oxmedicamenta,  let  the 

remedies,  or  the  medicines,  be  continued. 
Coq.,  cogue,  boil ;  coquantur,  let  them  be  boiled. 
Coq.  ad  med.  consumpt.,  coque  or  coquatur  ad  medietatis  con- 

sumptionem,  boil,  or  let  it  be  boiled  to  the  consumption  of  one-l 

half. 

Coq.  S.  A.,  coque  secundum  artem,  boil  according  to  art. 
Coq.  in  8.  A.,  coque  in  sufficiente  quantitate  aqua,  boil  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water. 
Cort.,  cortex,  bark. 

C.  v.,  eras  vespere,  to-morrow  evening. 

C.  m.  s.,  eras  mane  sumendus,  to  be  taken  to-morrow  morning. 
C.  11.,  eras  node,  to-morrow  night. 
Crast.,  crastinus,  for  to-morrow. 
Cuj.,  citjus,  of  which. 
Cujitsl.,  cujuslibet,  of  any. 

Cyath.  thece,  cyatho  thece,  in  a  cup  of  tea.  . 
Cyath.,  cyathus,  vel  U  wine-glass;  from  an  ounce  and 

C.  vinar.,  cyathus  vinarius,  [half  to  two  ounces  and  half. 
Beaiir.  pil.,  deaurentur  pilulce,  let  the  pills  be  gilt. 
Deb.  spiss.,  delita  spissitudo,  due  consistence. 
Dec,  decanta,  pour  off. 

Decub.  hor.,  decubitus  hord,  at  the  hour  of  going  to  bed,  or  at 
bed-time. 

De  d.  in  d.,  de  die  in  diem,  from  clay  to  day. 
Deglut.,  deglutiatur,  let  it  be  swallowed. 
Dej.  alv.,  dejectiones  alvi,  stools. 
Defr,  detur,  let  it  be  given. 


USED  IN  PRESCRIPTIONS. 
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iDieb.  alt.,  diebus  alternis,  every  other  day. 
Dieb  tert.y  diebus  tertiis,  every  third  day. 
\Dil.  dilue.,  dilutiis,  dilute  (thin),  diluted. 
\  Dilue.,  diluculo,  at  break  of  day. 
>  Dim.,  di  mid  ins,  one-half. 

D.  in  2 plo.,  detur  in  duplo,  let  it  be  given  in  twice  the  quantity. 
D.  in  p.  <cq.,  dividatur  in  partes  (equates,  let  it  be  divided  in 
equal  parts. 

D.  P.,  direct ione  propria,  with  a  proper  direction. 

Donee  alv.  bis  dej.,  donee  alvus  bis  dejecerit,  until  the  bowels 
have  been  twice  opened. 

Donee  alv.  sol.  f iter.,  donee  alvus  soluta  fuerit,  until  the  bowels 
have  been  loosened. 

Donee  dol.  neph.  exulav.,  donee  dolor  nephriticus  exulaverit,  un- 
til the  nephritic  pain  has  been  removed. 

D.,  dosis,  a  dose. 

Eburn.,  eburneus,  made  of  ivory. 

Ed.,  edulcorata,  edulcorated. 

Ej'iesd.,  ejusdem,  of  the  same. 

Elect.,  electuarium,  an  electuary. 

Enem.,  enema,  a  clyster. 

Exhib.,  exhibeatur,  let  it  be  administered. 

Ext.  sap.  alut.  moll.,  extende  super  alutam  mollem,  spread  upon 
soft  leather. 

F.,fac,  make  ;  fiat.,fiant,  let  it  be  made,  let  them  be  made. 

F. pil.,Jiant pilulce,  let  pills  be  made. 

Ease,  fasciculus,  a  bundle. 

Feb.  dur,febre  durante,  during  the  fever. 

Fern,  intern.,  femoribus  inter nis,  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs. 

F.  vemes.,fiat  venmsectio,  let  venesection  be  performed. 

F .  H.,Jiat  haustus,  let  a  draught  be  made. 

Fict.,  fictilis,  earthen. 

Fil.,Jiltrum,  a  filtre. 


mt.  arm.,  fistula  armata,  a  clyster-pipe  and  bladder  fitted  for 

TIS6. 

Fl.,jluidus,  fluid. 

r  ^'rA''^iat  le°e  artis'  let  ifc  be  made  by  tne  rales  of  art. 
b.  M.,Jiat  mistura,  let  a  mixture  be  made. 


i  made  according  to  art. 


H 


98  EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS 

Har.pil.  sum.  iij.,  harum pilularum  mmantw  ires,  of  these  pills 

let  three  be  taken. 
H.  D.,  or  hor.  decub.,  hord  decubitus,  at  bed-tinie. 
H  P.\  haustus  jjw^arcs/purging  draught. 
H.  8.,  hord  somni,  at  the  hour  of  going  to  sleep. 
Hor.  un.  spatio,  hone  unius  spatio,  at  the  expn-ation of  one  hour. 
Hor.  interm.,  horis  intermediis,  in  the  intermediate  hours. 
Hor.  Umd.  mat.,  hord  undecimd  matutina,  at  11  o  clock  m  the 

morning. 
Ind.,  indies,  daily. 
In  pulm.\  in  pulmento,  in  gruel. 
Inf.,  iufuude,  infuse. 
Jul.,  julepus,  julapium,  a  julep. 

J»  awm.  tiwriWi*  enema,  let  a  clyster  he  thrown  up. 
Si.^!.;  S  prepared  kali  {potass,  carbonas 

Lett,  dol,  lateri  dolenti,  to  the  affected  side.  _ 
if.,  misce,  mix  ;  hy  measure ;  man pulus,  *  hanttul  f 

minimum,  a  minim. 
Manepr.,  mane  prima,  early  m  the  morning. 

If.  P.,  massa  pilularum,  a  pill  mass. 
j¥.  -R  ,  mistura,  a  mixture. 

mitt,  send ;  mittantur,  let  them  he  sent. 
W  ^  rnitte  sangmnem  ad  5xij.,  take  Hood 

MZ%rZZmodo  prcescripto,  in  the  manner  directed. 
Mor.  diet ,  more  dicto,  in  the  way  ordered. 

the  money. 
2V.  M.,  mix  moschata,  a  nutmeg. 
No.,  numero,  in  number. 

oi  tuit  *<&m        -»  *~ 1 

Offiw.  7wn3  <m»»»  hord,  every  hour. 

Om  KA,  omni  biduo,  every  two  days. 

Omn.  bill.,  omni  bihorio,  every  two  hours. 

0  ilf.,  or  omn.  man.,  omni  mane,  every  morning. 

O.  N.!  or  ow;».  noct.,  omni  node,  every  mght. 

0.0^0;  oleum  aims  optimum,  best  olive  oil. 
Ov.y  ovum,  an  egg. 
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Oz.,  the  ounce  avoirdupois,  or  common  weight,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  that  prescribed  by  physicians. 

P.  e.,part.  aqual.,  partes  aquales,  equal  parts. 

P.  d.,  per  deliquium,  by  deliquescence. 

Past.,  pastillus,  a  pastil,  or  ball  of  paste. 

P.,  ponders,  by  weight. 

Ph.  D.,  Pharmacopoeia  Dubliniensis. 

Ph.  E.,  Pharmacopoeia  Edinensis. 

Ph.  L.,  Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis. 

Ph.  U.  8.,  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

Part,  vie,  partitis  vicibus,  in  divided  doses. 

Per.  op.  emet.,  peractd  operatione  emetici,  the  operation  of  the 
emetic  being  over. 

Pocul.,  poculum,  a  cup. 

Pocill.,  pocillum,  a  small  cup. 

Post  sing.  sed.  liq.,  post  singulas  sedes  liquidas,  after  every  loose 
stool. 

Ppt.,  prceparata,  prepared. 
P.  r.  n.,  pro  re  nata,  occasionally. 
P.  rat.  cetat.,  pro  ratione  cetatis,  according  to  the  age. 
Pug.,  pugillus,  a  pinch,  a  gripe  between  the  thumb  and  the  two 
first  fingers. 

Pulv.,  pulvis,  pulverizatus,  a  powder,  pulverised. 

Q.  I.,  quantum  luhet    )  ■,  , 

n  J         4-       i     ,  -as  much  as  you  please. 

Q.  p.,  quantum  placet  j  J  * 

Q.  s.,  quantum  sufficiat,  as  much  as  may  suffice. 

Quor.,  quorum,  of  which. 

Q.  V.,  quantum  vis,  as  much  as  you  will. 

Red.  in  pulv.,  redactus  in  pulverem,  reduced  to  powder. 

Redig.  in  pulv.,  redigatur  in  pulverem,  let  it  be  reduced  into 

powder. 

Reg.  umbil.,  regio  umbilici,  the  umbilical  region. 

Repet.,  repetatur,  or  repetantur,  let  it,  or  them,  be  repeated. 

S.  A.,  secundum  arlam,  according  to  art. 

Scat.,  scatula,  a  box. 

8.  N.,  secundum  naturam,  according  to  nature. 
Semidr.,  semidrachma,  half  a  drachm. 
Semih.,  semihora,  half  an  hour. 
Sesunc,  sesuncia,  half  an  ounce. 
Sesquih.,  sesquihora,  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Si  n.  val,  si  non  valeat,  if  it  docs  not  answer. 
Si  op.,  sit,  si  opus  sit,  if  it  be  necessary 
Si  vir  perm.,  si  vires  permit tant,  if  the  strength  allow  it 
Signat.,  stgnatura,  a  label.  6 
Sign,  n.pr  signetur  nomine proprio.  let  it  be  written  nnnn  i  *  •* 
o  ;llh  the  proper  lm{  (not  tho  Z^ZZT  '  *  " 

otng.,  singulorum,  of  each. 

H  2 
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SYMBOLS  USED  IN  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


S.  8.  8.,  stratum  super  stratum,  layer  upon  layer. 
8s.,  semi,  a  half. 

8t.,  stet,  let  it  stand  ;  stent,  let  them  stand. 

Sub  Jen.  coct.,  sub  jinem  coctionis,  towards  the  end  of  boiling, 

when  the  boiling  is  nearly  finished. 
Sum.  tal.,  sumat  talem,  let  the  patient  take  one  such  as  this. 
Summ.,  summitates,  the  summits  or  tops. 

Sum.,  sume,  sumat,  sumatur,  sumantur,  take,  let  him  or  her 

take,  let  it  be  taken,  let  them  be  taken. 
S.  V.,  spiritus  vini,  spirit  of  wine. 

S.  V.  R.,  spiritus  vini  rectificatus,  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 
S.  V.  T.,  spiritus  vini  tenuis,  proof  spirit. 
Tabel.,  tabella,  a  lozenge. 

Temp,  dext.,  tempori  dextro,  to  the  right  temple. 
T.  O.,  tinctura  opii,  tincture  of  opium. 

T.   O.  C,  tinctura  opii  camphorata,  camphorated  tincture  o 

opium. 
Tra.,  tinctura,  tincture. 

Vlt.  prcescr.,  ultimo  prcescriptus,  last  prescribed. 

V.  O.  8.,  vitello  ovi  solutus,  dissolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Vom.  urg.,  vomitione  urgente,  the  vomiting  being  troublesome. 

V.  8.  B.,  vencesectio  br acini,  bleeding  from  the  arm. 

Zz.,  zingiber,  ginger. 


SYMBOLS  USED  IN  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

R.  Recipe,  take.  This  sign  is  really  a  modification  of  the  symbol 
%,  which  wras  the  old  heathen  invocation  to  Jupiter,  imploring 
his  blessing  on  the  prescription. 

gr.  gratium,  a  grain,  the  60th  part  of  a  drachm. 

9.  Scrupulus,  or  scrupuhim,  a  scruple  =  20  grains  troy. 

3.  Drachma,  a  drachm  =  3  scruples. 

5-  Uncia,  an  ounce  troy. 

fb.  Libra,  a  pound  weight. 

111.  Minimum,  a  minim,  the  60th  part  of  a  fluidrachm. 
f3>  Fluidrachma,  a  fluidrachm,  the  8th  part  of  a  fluidounce. 
f'3-  Fluiduncia,  a  fluidounce,  the  20th  part  of  a  pint. 
O.  Octarius,  a  pint,  the  8th  part  of  a  gallon. 
C.  Congius,  a  gallon. 
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THE  PHABMACEUTIOAL  CALENDAK, 

Containing  a  notice  of  Plants  to  be  collected,  and  Operations  to 
be  performed  at  particular  periods  of  the  year. 


JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY. 


Taraxacum  Boot  is  sometimes  collected  in  these  months,  for 
the  preparation  of  extract ;  but  it  affords  a  watery  juice,  the  in- 
spissated extract  of  which  is  different  from  that  made  in  Septem- 
her,  October,  and  November,  when  the  root  possesses  the  greatest 
amount  of  medicinal  activity. 

The  following  roots  are  considered  by  some  persons  to  be  in 
perfection  in  these  months  : — 

Aconitum  napellus. 

Polygonum  bistorta. 

Potent  ilia  tormentilla. 

Rumex  hydrolapathum. 

Enjngium  campestre. 

Inula  helenium. 

t  Savine  (Juniperus  sabina)  is  in  proper  condition  for  making 
the  ointment,  and  for  distilling  for  the  oil. 

Few  vegetables  excepting  some  cryptogamic  plants,  such  as 
Boletus  igmarius,  Boletus  laricis,  and  Cetraria  islandica,  are  col- 
lected in  these  months. 

Any  operations  which  require  a  low  temperature  should  be  per- 
formed during  the  cold  frosty  weather  which  frequently  prevails 
at  this  time  ;  thus,  J  L 

Oleine -is  obtained  by  separating  the  fluid  from  the  congealed 
part  of  olive  oil,  in  cold  weather. 

The  powdering  of  some  gums,  gum-resins,  and  other  similar 

easilvT;8?  &\f™nm™V>  Ammoniacum,  Aloes,  &c,  is  more 
easily  effected  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather. 

MARCH. 

to  SSJT"  """ lmv"  °f  /«>/«•■«),  m 

pilto^^SSMr  V  *  state  for  the  pro- 

tincture.        "00,Iltm™'>  (U^umlmn  Pojmleum) ,    also  for 
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APRIL. 

Violet  flowers,  {Viola  odorata,)  for  making  syrup,  and  for 
drying. 

Asarabacca,  {Asarum  Europceum.) 
Great  Celandine,  {Chelidoniuni  majus.) 

Scurvy-grass,  {Cochlearia  officinalis,)  are  in  season  during  this 
and  the  next  month. 

Roots  ofEryngo,  {Eryngium  cainpestrej)  may  be  obtained  for 
candying. 

The.  "entire  plant  of  Taraxacum,  {Taraxacum  dens-leonis,) 
which  is  sometimes  used  medicinally,  is  collected  in  this  and  the 
next  month. 

MAY. 

Roots  of  Horseradish,  {Cochlearia  armoracia,)  for  makin 
the  spirit,  or  distilled  water. 

Flowers  of  Hearts- ease,  {Viola  tricolor,)  are  occasionally  used 
medicinally  ;  they  are  more  extensively  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  Viola  odorata  in  making  syrup  of  violets  ;  but  this  practice 
is  very  unjustifiable,  and  the  substitution  ought  to  be  carefully 
guarded  against. 

Tops  of  Wormwood,  {Artemisia  absinthium,)  and  Juniper, 
{Juniperus  communis,)  may  be  collected.  Also, 

Cuckoo-flowers,  {Cardamine pratensis,)  and 

Cowslips,  {Paralysis  vulgaris.) 


JUNE. 


Tops  of  Wormwood,  {Artemisia  absinthium.) 
Tops  of  Broom,  {Spar/ /urn  scojiarium,)  in  season. 
Wormwood  is  collected  during  this  and  two  following  months, 
for  making  extract,  and  for  distilling  oil. 
Monkshood,  {Aeon Hum  //apellus)  ; 
Belladonna,  {Atropa  belladonna) ; 
Hemlock,  {Conium  maeulatum)  : 
Foxglove,  {Digitalis  purpurea)  ; 
Henbane,  {Hyoscyamus  niger) ; 

Lettuce,  {Lactam  mi'wa,  and  Lactuca  rirosa);  to  be  obtain 
while  in  flower  during  this  and  next  month,  for  the  preparation 
extract  and  the  preservation  of  the  leaves. 

Stoaghtaortj  {Saponaria  offiainaMs,)  for  making  extract. 

Elderxfioioers,  {Sambucus  niger,)  during  this  and  part  of  ne 
month,  for  preserving  and  for  making  elder-flower  water. 
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Petals  of Red  Poppy,  (Papaver  rlueas,)  should  be  collected  in 
dry  weather,  for  making  the  syrup. 

Poses,  (Rosa  cent  if  alia,  and  Rosa  yallica,)  are  m  season 
during  this  and  next  month  for  making  rose-water,  and  for  drying 
the  petals. 

The  leaves  of  Leopard s-bane,  (Arnica  montana.) 
The  leaves  of  Elder,  (Sambucus  niyerf)  for  making  elder  oint- 
ment and  green  oil. 

Rosemary,  (Rosmarinus  officinalis) 

Wale- Robin,  or  Cuckoo-pint,  (Arum  maculatum.) 


JULY. 

Many  of  the  plants  mentioned  under  last  month  are  in  season 
also  during  this. 

Seeds  of  Colchicum,  (Colchicum  autumnale,)  are  collected  in 
this,  or  the  end  of  last,  month. 

Capsules  of  White  Poppy,  (Papaver  somniferum ,)  may  he  ob- 
tained in  the  green  state,  for  making  extract,  which,  prepared  at 
this  period,  is  preferred  by  some  persons. 

Roots  of  Torment  il,  (Potentilla  tormentilla,)  common  in 
dry,  hilly  pastures. 

Peppermint,  (Mentha  piperita.) 

Pennyroyal,  (Mentha  pulegium.) 

Mint,  (Mentha  rividis,)  supplied  for  making  distilled  waters.  • 
Lavender  flowers,  (Lavendula  vera,)  in  season. 
Garlic,  (Alium  sativum,)  comes  into  season  this  month. 
The  Cor  mi  of  Meadow  Saffron,  (Colchicum  autumnale,)  are 
sometimes  dug  up  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

The  fruit  of  Squirting  Cucumber,  (Momordica  elaierium,) 
is  in  a  fit  state  for  the  preparation  of  Eluterium  during  the  latter 
end  of  this,  and  part  of  next  mouth. 

Rosemary,  (Rosmarinus  officinalis,)  for  distilling. 
Green  Tobacco  leaves,  (nicotianu  lahaeum)  for  maJiisae  To~ 
lacco  ointment,  are  to  be  obtained  about  this  period  of  the  year. 
The  following  herbs  may  be  obtained  in  the  fresh  state  :  — 
Commo//  Balm,  (Melissa  officinalis.) 
Hyssop,  (Syssopus  officinalis) 
Horchound.  (  Murrubium  vuh/are.) 
Melilot,  (MilU&tm  Qwrulca.)' 
Y«rrou\  (Achillea  millefolium  ) 
Common  Sorrel,  (Mitmem  ace/osa.) 
Hood-sorrtf,  (O.ralis  acctosella  ) 
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AUGUST. 

Flowers  of  Camomile,  {Anthemis  nolilis,)  are  gathered  during 
this  month  and  next.  The  wild  camomile  is  more  active  than 
the  cultivated.  There  is  a  distinct  variety  that  yields  a  blue 
coloured  oil. 

The  Cormi  of  Meadow- Saffron,  {Colchicum  autumn  ale,)  are 
in  perfection  during  this  and  next  month. 

The  Squirting  Cucumber,  (Momordica  elalerium,)  is  generally 
in  a  better  condition  for  yielding  elaterium  in  this  than  in  the 
previous  month.  The  pepo's  should  be  gathered  after  some  of 
the  most  forward  have  discharged  the  seed.  They  are  generally 
gathered  too  early. 

Green  Tobacco  leaves,  {Nicotiana  tabacum,)  may  still  be  ob- 
tained.   The  preparation  of  the  ointment  should  not  be  neglected. 

Poppy  Capsules,  {Papaver  somniferum,)  are  becoming  ripe. 
They  are  more  active  if  they  are  gathered  before  they  are  quite 
ripe. 

Stramonium,  {Datura  stramonium.)  The  herb  is  now  fit  for 
collecting. 

White  Briony  root,  {Bryonia  dioica.) 
Black  Briony-root,  {Bryonia  nigra.) 
Winter  Cherry,  {Physalis  alliekengi.) 
Pomegranate,  or  Balaustine  flotoers,  (Punica  granatum,)  in 
season. 

The  Hop,  {Humulus  lupulus,)  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  may  be  collected  at  this  period  for  medicinal  use. 
Commercial  hops  are  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  during 
the  drying  process  to  which  they  are  submitted,  by  which  the 
flavour  is  somewhat  injured. 

The  fruit  of  the  Mulberry,  {Morus  nigra,)  is  coining  to  matu- 
rity.   The  ripe  fruit  should  be  used  for  the  syrup. 

I1  he  fruit  of  Barberry,  {Berberis  vulgaris,)  ripe.  When  pre- 
pared as  a  conserve,  it  forms,  with  water,  an  agreeable  and  re- 
freshing beverage  in  fevers. 

Boot  of  Marsh-mallow,  {Althcea  officinalis,)  is  in  the  best 
condition  for  yielding  the  mucilage  on  which  its  medicinal  efficacy 
depends. 

Root  of  Angelica,  {Archangelica  officinalis,)  may  be  obtained 
for  candying. 

The  fruit  of  Buckthorn,  {Rhamnus  catharticus.)  found  in 
woods  and  hedges.  The  unripe  berries  are  used  as  a  yellow  dye. 
The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit,  when  inspissated,  forms  sap-green; 
it  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  syrup  of  buckthorn. 
These  preparations  should  be  made  about  this  time.  It  is  often 
later  than  this  before  the  fruit  ripens. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

Hips,  fruit  of  Dog-rose,  {Rosa  canina,)  collected  from  the 
hedges,  for  making  Conserve  of  Hips. 

Elder-berries,  {Sambucus  niger,)  collected  from  the  hedges  for 
making  Elder  Rob. 

Buckthorn-berries,  {Rhamnus  catharlicus,)  may  also  be  col- 
lected now. 

This  is  the  season  for  collecting  the  following  roots  : — 
Roots  of  Aconitum  napellus. 
,,       Archangelica  officinalis. 
„       Arnica  montana. 
„       Althaea  officinalis. 
„       Glycyrrhiza  glabra. 
„       Helleborus  niger. 
„       Polygonum  bistorta. 
„       Rumex  aquatica. 
„        Valeriana  officinalis. 
The  Root  of  Taraxacum,  {Taraxacum  dens-leonis,)  is  now 
filled  with  a  white  milky  juice,  which  it  yields  in  abundance,  and 
which,  when  inspissated,  forms  a  bitter  and  efficacious  extract. 
The  extract  should  be  made  during  this  and  following  month. 
The  Rhizomes  of  Male  fern,  {Aspidium  filix  mas,) 
Siveet  jiag,  {Acorus  calamus,) 
„  Orris,  {Trisjlorentina,) 

»  White  Hellebore,  {Veratrum  album,) 

may  be  collected ;  also, 

The  Cormi  of  indigenous  Salep,  {Orchis  mascula.) 

OCTOBER. 

I 

Some  of  the  fruits  already  noticed  are  still  in  season. 
The  fruit  of  the  Juniper,  {Juniperus  communis,)  may  be  col- 
lected. 

This  is  the  month  for  collecting  most  barks. 
Saffron,  the  stamens  of  Crocus  sativus,  is  gathered  during 
this  month. 

Quince  seeds,  {Pyrus  cydonia,)  may  be  got  at  some  of  the 
mut-shops. 

carulytrfg0  ^  ^Enjmjium  ^>npestrc,)  is  again  in  season  for 

Tamxacum  Root  is  still  in  a  good  state  for  making  extract. 
lhe  BctT/c  of  Mezereon-root)  {Daphne  wezereum^)  may  be  col- 
lected.   It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  Buckthorn-berries.  1 
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NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER. 

The  tops  of  Savine,  (Juniperus  salina,)  may  be  got  for  making 

^    Hint  in  r\t-\  4- 


the  ointment 

The  stems 
Elected. 

Liquorice  Root,  (Glycyrrhyza  glabra)  in  season 


The  stems  of  Woody  Nightshade,  (Solatium  dulcamara)  are 
collected. 


Note.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Butler,  of  Covent  Garden,  for 
some  assistance  in  preparing  this  Calendar. — T.  R. 


ANIMALS  YIELDING  PRODUCTS 


EMPLOYED  IN 

MEDICINE,  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  AND  THE  AETS. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom  was 
adopted  by  Cuvier,  whose  system  has  been  followed,  although 
in  some  cases  with  modifications,  by  most  subsequent  writers  on 
this  branch  of  natural  history. 

GENERAL   DISTRIBUTION   OF   THE  ANIMAL   KINGDOM   INTO  FOUR 

GREAT  DIVISIONS. 

If,  on  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
we  divest  ourselves  of  previous  opinions  founded  on  the  divi- 
sions formerly  recognized,  and  direct  our  attention  merely  to 
the  organization  and  nature  of  animals,  and  not  to  their  size, 
their  use,  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  knowledge  which  we 
have  of  them,  nor  to  any  of  the  other  accessory  circumstances 
connected  with  them,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  four  principal 
or  leading  forms — four  general  plans,  according  to  which  all 
animals  seem  to  have  been  modelled,  and  the  ulterior  divisions 
of  which,  under  whatever  title  naturalists  may  think  fit  to  cha- 
racterize them,  are  but  slight  modifications,  founded  on  the 
developement  or  addition  of  some  parts,  which  occasion  no  es- 
sential change  in  the  nature  of  the  plan. 

I.  Animalia  Vertebrata.  Vertebrate  Animals.  In  this,  the 
first  of  these  forms,  which  is  that  of  man  and  the  animals  most 
closely  resembling  him,  the  brain  and  principal  trunk  of  the 
nervous  system  are  enclosed  in  a  bony  envelope,  consistino-  0f 
the  cranium  and  vertebra: ;  to  the  sides  of  this  middle  coliunn 
are  at  ached  the  ribs  and  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  which 
cons.tute  Uie  frame-work  of  the  body;  the  muscles,  in  gc- 

vhoL  f  b?GS'  Which  they  bri"S        action;  and  The 

viscera  are  enclosed  within  the  head  and  the  trunk. 
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ANIMALS. 


Animals  of  tins  form  all  have  red  blood;  a  muscular  heart- 
a  mouth  with  two  jaws  placed  the  one  above  or  anteriorly  to  the 

!5l  Si  i-mCJ  °rga?8.  f°r  Sight'  hearin&  smeli  and  taste, 
ail  placed  in  the  cavities  of  the  face;  never  more  than  four 
extremities;  sexes  always  distinct;  and  a  similar  distribution 
ot  the  medullary  masses  and  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
nervous  system. 

On  examining-  more  closely  each  of  the  parts  of  this  great 
series  of  animals,  we  invariably  find  some  analogy,  even  in 
the  species  most  remote  from  each  other,  and  we  can  trace  the 
gradations  of  one  and  the  same  plan  from  man  even  to  the 
Jast  of  the  fishes. 

•  II.  Animalia  Molltjsca.    Molluscous  Animals .    In  this  the 

S!f  u  j       »  there  is  no  skeleton  5  the  muscles  are  merely 
attached  to  the  skin,  which  forms  a  soft  envelope,  capable 
ot  contracting  in  different  directions;  in  which  stony  lamina, 
called  shells,  are  produced  in  several  species,  the  position 
and  production  of  which  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  cor- 
pus mucosum  ;  the  nervous  system  is,  together  with  the  viscera 
in  this  general  envelope,  and  is  constituted  of  several  scattered 
masses,  united  by  nervous  filaments,  and  the  chief  of  which 
placed  on  the  oesophagus,  is  called  the  brain.    Of  the  four 
proper  senses,  we  only  distinguish  the  organs  of  that  of  taste 
and  of  that  of  vision  ;  even  these  latter  are  frequently  wanting 
Only  one  family  exhibits  organs  of  hearing.    There  is  always 
a  complete  system  of  circulation,  and  of  the  particular  organs 
tor  respiration.    Those  of  digestion  and  of  the  secretions  are 
nearly  as  complex  as  in  the  vertebrate  animals. 
1,    \-  ^*IMALIA  Articulata.    Articulated  Animals.  This, 
the  third  form,  is  that  observed  in  insects,  worms,  etc.  The 
nervous  system  consists  of  two  long  cords,  extending  alono- 
the  abdomen,  swelling  out  at  different  intervals  into  knots  or 
ganglions.    The  first  of  these  knots,  placed  above  the  oesopha- 
gus, and  called  the  brain,  is  scarcely  larger  than  those  placed 
along  the  abdomen,  with  which  it  communicates  by  filaments 
which  encompass  the  oesophagus  like  a  necklace.  The  envelope 
of  the  trunk  is  divided  by  transverse  folds  into  a  certain 
number  of  rings,  the  integuments  of  which  are  sometimes 
hard,  sometimes  soft,  and  the  muscles  are  always  attached  to 
the  interior.    The  trunk  frequently  carries  articulated  mem- 
bers at  its  sides  ;  frequently,  too,  it  is  destitute  of  them. 
_  It  is  among  these  that  we  observe  the  transition  from  the 
circulation  in  short  vessels  to  nutrition  by  imbibition  ;  and  the 
corresponding  transition  from  the  respiration  in  the  circum- 
scribed organs,  to  that  which  takes  place  by  tracheae  and  air- 
vessels  diffused  throughout  the  entire  body.    The  organs  of 
taste  and  of  sight  are  most  distinct  in  them  ;  only  one  family 
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exhibits  those  of  hearing.  The  jaws,  when  they  have  any, 
are  always  lateral. 

IV.  Animalia  Radtata.  Radiated  Animals.  In  all  the  pre- 
ceding classes  of  animals,  the  organs  of  motion  and  of  the 
senses  are  arranged  symmetrically  on  two  sides  of  an  axis. 
There  is  a  posterior  aspect,  as  well  as  an  anterior,  both 
dissimilar.  In  the  animals  of  this  division  they  are  like 
radii  around  a  centre,  and  this  is  true  even  when  there  are 
but  two  series,  for  then  the  two  aspects  are  similar.  They 
approximate  to  the  homogeneousness  of  plants ;  we  see  in  them 
neither  a  distinct  nervous  system,  nor  organs  of  particular 
senses  ;  in  some  we  scarcely  perceive  traces  of  a  circulation ; 
their  respiratory  organs  are  almost  always  on  the  surface  of 
their  body ;  most  of  them  have  but  a  short  sac,  for  the  entire 
intestine,  and  the  lowest  families  present  but  a  sort  of  homoge- 
neous pulp,  possessing  moving  and  sensitive  properties. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  distribution  of  the  animal 
kingdom  into  the  foregoing  four  great  divisions,  and  these 
latter  into  nineteen  classes. 


General  Forms. 


Classes 


Animals. 


I.  Vertebrate. 


II.  Molluscous. 


III.  Articulated. 


IV.  Radiated 
or 

Zoophyte. 


'Mammalia  {Mammals) 
Aves  (Birds)  . 
Reptilia  (Reptiles) 
^Pisces  (Fishes) 

Cephalopoda  . 
Pteropoda 
Gasteropoda  . 
Acephala 
Bracheopoda  . 
Cirrhopoda 

Annelida 
Crustacea 
Arachnida 
Tnsecta  . 

'Echinodermata 
Intestinalia 
Acalepha 
Polypa  . 
Infusoria 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
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First  Division  of  the  ilnimal  Kirgdom. 


VERTEBRATA.  (Cuv.) — VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS. 
Myelencephala,  (Owen.)    Spinecerebrata.  (Grant.) 

CLASS  I.  MAMMALIA. 

The  Mammalia  have  a  heart  with  two  auricles  and  two  ven- 
tricles. They  have  a  perfect  and  complete  circulation  of  the 
blood  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  blood  which  returns 
from  the  extremities  of  the  body  passes  through  the  lung,  before 
returning  to  nourish  them.  The  females  nourish  their  young 
for  some  time  after  birth  by  means  of  organs  called  mamma. 
They  have  in  general  four  extremities.  (The  cetacea  have  but 
the  rudiments  of  the  posterior  extremities.) 
'  The  number  of  vertebrae  varies  ;  there  are  three  kinds, — the 
cervical,  the  dorsal,  and  the  lumbar.  Man,  who  is  comprised 
in  this  class,  has  the  body  naturally  vertical,  by  which  he  is 
distinguished  from  the  others,  which  are  quadrupeds,  and 
covered  with  hair,  or  cetacea. 

The  mammalia  are  divided  into  nine  orders,  and  these  into 
families,  genera,  sub-genera,  and  species.  The  following  is  a 
table  of  the  orders  : 


Orders. 

X 


6 
£ 


Having  nails, 
or 

unguiculated. 


r  Three  sorts  of  ( Thumb  free, 
teeth;  molar,    J  Without  thumb 
canine,  incisor.  [orfingersunited 

.  Absence  of  ca 

Less  than  three 


{I 


kinds  of  teeth. 


nine  teeth. 
Absence  of  in- 
Vcisors. 


:{ 
} 


ca 


Having  hoofs,  (Not  ruminant. 

or  -I 
ungulated .       ^  Ruminant. 
Having  the  extremities  obliterated. 


£ 

•  9. 


Bimana. 
Quadrumana. 
Carnaria. 
Marsupiaiia. 

Rodentia. 

Edentata. 
Pachydermata. 

Ruminantia. 
Cetacea. 


Okder  1.  BIMANA. 

Homo.  Man.  This  is  the  only  genus  in  this  order.  In 
the  present  day,  the  only  product  obtained  from  the  human 
body  for  use  in  medicine  is  urea,  which  is  sometimes  procured 
from  human  urine.  In  the  old  Pharmacopoeias,  many  other  pro- 
ducts or  parts  were  included  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  Lond. 
Pharm.,  1639,  orders,  the  "  ostriquetrum"  of  the  human  skull 
human  fat ; — human  excrement; — human  milk  ; — human  blood;— 
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and  human  urine.  The  Lond.  Pharm.,  1650 — the  shull  of  a 
■man  toho  has  suffered  a  violent  death,  and  mummy,  which  was  a 
favourite  remedy.  The  Lond.  Pharm.,  1677, — calculus  from 
the  human  bladder.  Other  parts  were  used  in  medicine  about 
the  period  of  the  above  dates,  such  as  the  parings  of  the  nails, 
which  was  esteemed  a  good  emetic ;  the  wax  of  the  ears,  and 
the  moss  growing  on  a  dead  man's  shull,  were  also  used. 

Order  2.  QUADRUMANA. 

Animals  of  this  order  are  distinguished  by  having  four  ex- 
tremities, each  of  which  is  furnished  with  long  flexible  fingers, 
and  a  thumb  capable  of  being  opposed  to  the  fingers,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  human  hand.  Hence  the  name  of  the 
order. 

Simia.  The  Monhey.  One  of  the  Bezoars  formerly  es- 
teemed in  medicine,  was  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  intestine 
of  a  species  of  monkey. 

Order  3.    CARNARIA  (Carnassiers,  Cuv.) 

The  animals  included  in  this  order,  possess,  like  man  and 
the  quadrumana,  three  kinds  of  teeth,  but  have  no  thumb 
capable  of  being  opposed  to  the  fore-fingers. 

They  all  live  on  animal  substances,  and  so  much  the  more 
exclusively  as  their  molar  teeth  are  more  cutting.  Those 
which  have  them  either  entirely  or  in  part  tuberculated,  con- 
sume more  or  less  of  vegetable  substances.  The  articulation 
of  their  lower  jaw  admits  of  no  lateral  or  horizontal  motion ; 
the  mouth  can  merely  open  and  shut. 

There  are  three  families  of  the  Carnassiers ;  viz.  the  Chei- 
roptera, Insectivora,  and  Carnivora. 

The  Cheiroptera  have  some  affinity  to  the  quadrumana,  by 
having  the  mammae  on  the  chest.  Their  distinctive  character 
consists  in  a  fold  of  skin  which,  commencing  at  the  sides  of 
the  neck,  extends  between  their  four  feet  and  their  finders 
sustains  them  in  the  air,  and  even  allows  those  to  fly  that 
bave  the  hands  sufficiently  developed. — Ex.  The  Vespertilio 
or  Bat. 

The  Insectivora,  like  the  Cheiroptera,  have  the  molar 
teeth,  set  with  conical  points;  they  generally  live  a  nocturnal 
a»'d  subterraneous  life.  They  have  not,  like  bats,  lateral  mem- 
branes, and  still  they  never  want  clavicles  ;  their  feet  are 
short;  their  man™  are  placed  beneath  the  abdomen;  none 
f  them  have  a  ccecum     They  vary  in  the  position  and  rela 
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The  Carnivora.  In  the  two  preceding  families,  the  com- 
parative weakness  of  the  animals  and  the  presence  of  conical 
tubercles  on  their  molar  teeth,  oblige  them  to  confine  their 
carnivorous  propensities  to  the  destruction  of  insects  It  is 
in  the  Carnivora,  alone,  that  the  sanguinary  appetite  is  com- 
bined  with  the  strength  necessarv  to  gratify  it.  This  family  is 
characterised  by  four  large  and  long  canine  teeth,  separated 
one  from  the  other,  between  which  there  are  six  incisors  in 
each  jaw. 

This  family  has  been  sub-divided  into  three  tribes  •— 
1st.  Plantigrade,  comprising  the  Bear,  Badger,  &c. 
2nd.  Digitigrade,  comprising,  the  Dog,  Cat,  Tiger,  &c 
drd.  Amphibious,  comprising  the  Phoca,  &c. 

Family  1.    Cheiroptera.    (x«p,  hand,  and  Tn-^ov,  wing). 
Vespertilio.    (Linn.)    The  Bat. 

Hob.  Dark  places  in   general ;   they  fly  abroad   in  the 
evening.  ■ 

Food.  Gnats,  flies,  flesh,  &c. 

Use.  The  flesh  of  the  animal  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Galen  against  the  gout.  Avicenna  employed  an  oil  obtained 
from  it  in  the  same  disease. 

Family   2.  Insectivora. 
Erinaceus  EURoPiEus.    (Linn.)    The  Hedge-hog. 
Dental  Formula.— Incisors| ;  canines  0  ;  Molars  — 7=36. 


7-7" 


Hab.  Everywhere,  except  Crete,  according  to  Pliny 
I'ood.  Various  fruits,  as  well  as  insects. 
Use.  The  adeps  is  mentioned  as  a  simple  in  some  of  the  old 
Pharmacopoeias.    This  was  considered  useful  in  diarrhoea 
Talpa  Ei/ROPiEA.    (Linn.)    The  Mole. 
Hab.  Almost  everywhere  ;  they  lead  a  subterraneous  life 
Food.  Worms,  roots  of  herbs,  &c. 

Use.  The  excrements  of  the  mole,  mixed  with  honey,  were 
supposed  useful  in  scrofulous  ulcers.  The  earth  cast  up  with 
the  head  "  helps  wens  and  imposthumes."  «  The  ashes  of  a 
mole  taken  inwardly  with  beer  or  wine,  help  running  gout." 

Family  3.    Carnivora.    Tribe  1.  Plantigrade. 

Uesus  Americanos.  (Pallas.)  The  American  Black  Bear. 
1  he  bass  of  the  Chippewayan  Indians. 

Hab  Every  wooded  district  of  the  American  continent, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Carolina  to  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 
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Food,  habits, ^'c.  Its  chief  food  seems  to  be  berries  of  differ- 
ent kinds — also  roots,  insects,  fish,  eggs,  birds,  and  quad- 
rupeds ;  it,  however,  prefers  vegetable  diet.  It  generally 
selects  a  spot  for  its  den  under  a  fallen  tree.  Dr.  Richardson 
allots  sixteen  weeks  as  the  probable  time  of  gestation  to  the 
American  Black  Bear.  It  is,  however,  so  characteristic  for 
the  female  to  conceal  itself,  that  little  can  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty on  this  point,  with  respect  to  either  the  brown  or  black 
bear.  "  No  man,  Christian  or  Indian,1'  according  to  Brickell, 
"  ever  killed  a  she  bear  with  young."  Aristotle  made  the 
same  remark  long  since,  in  Chap,  xxx.,  Book  vi.    Kvovaav  Se 

apKTOv  epyov  «m  \af3ew. 

Use.  The  skin  of  the  black  bear,  was  formerly  sold  at  from 
twenty  to  forty  guineas ;  it  now  hardly  fetches  more  than  so 
many  shillings.  The  soft  fat  obtained  from  different  species  of 
the  bear  has  long  been  celebrated  as  an  application  for  pro- 
moting the  growth  and  preservation  of  the  human  hair. 

Ursus  arctos.  (Linn.)  The  Brown  Bear.  APktos,  of 
Aristotle. 

Dental  Formula. — Incisors  |- ;  canines       ;  molars  ^£j^=42. 

Hah.  Mountainous  districts  of  Europe,  from  very  high  lati- 
tudes in  the  north,  (Arctic  Circle,)  to  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
in  the  south :  Siberia,  Kamschatka,  and  even  Japan  to  the 
eastward,  and  a  portion  of  the  northern  regions  of  America, 
Africa,  and  the  Molluccas. 

Food,  habits,  Src.  The  brown  bear  is  a  solitary  animal. 
Its  retreat,  daring  hybernation,  is  the  natural  hollow  of  a  tree 
or  some  cavern;  or,  for  want  of  these,  some  habitation  con- 
structed by  the  animal  itself.  The  bear  was  at  one  time  com- 
mon in  the  British  isles.  The  Laplanders  hold  this  bear  in 
great  veneration.    Seven  months  is  the  period  of  gestation. 

Use.  To  the  Kamschatkans  this  bear  seems  to  have  o-jven 
the  necessaries  and  even  the  comforts  of  life.  The  skin  forms 
their  beds  and  coverlets,  bonnets  and  gloves.  The  flesh  and 
fat  are  dainties ;  of  the  intestines  they  make  covers  for  their 
faces  to  protect  them  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  in  spring,  and 
use  them  for  glass  over  their  windows. 

Ursus  gulo.    (Linn.)    Common  Glutton,  or  Wolverene. 

Dental  Formula.— Incisors  £ ;  canines  M  •  molars  4-4 
=6b  or  38. 

Bab.  The  northern  part  of  the  American  continent-Ivin- 
land.    According  to  Lesson    flip  nnimJ  •  i   >  '""cm  -^ip- 

circle  round  the  North  Pole  i n  E !  "l^  *  C°m^° 
America.  "  Lni0Ve  a,ld  Asia,  as  well  as 

Food,  Src.  It  feeds  chiefly,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  on 
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the  carcases  of  beasts  which  have  been  killed  by  accident 
ine  wolverenes  are  represented  as  extremely  mischievous" 
doing  more  injury  to  the  small  fur-trade,  than  all  other  animals 
conjointly.  They  follow  the  marten-hunter's  path  round  a 
me  of  traps,  extending  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  miles,  and  render 
the  whole  unserviceable,  merely  to  come  at  the  baits,  which 
are  generally  the  head  of  a  partridge  or  a  bit  of  dried 
venison. 

Use.  Chiefly  valued  for  their  furs. 
TJnsus  meles.    (Storr.)    The  Badger. 

Dental  Formula—  Incisors  ~ ;  canines       5  molars  — = 
36.  oil  6-6 

Hah.  The  whole  of  Europe;  Northern  and  Central  Asia 
and  North  America. 

Food,  habits,  Sfc.  The  badgers  sleep  all  day  at  the  bottom 
of  their  burrows,  and  move  about  at  night  in  search  of  food 
which  consists  of  rabbits,  game,  lambs,  roots,  and  fallen  fruits! 
lheir  habits  are  in  general  solitary. 

Use.  Their  flesh  is  relished  as  an  article  of  food. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  Meles  of  Cuvier,  a  o-enus 
of  plantigrade  carnivorous  animals,  included  by  Linneeus  amono- 
the  bears,  has  been,  as  well  as  the  gluttons,  racoons,  &c,  sepa° 
rated  from  that  group  by  succeeding  naturalists. 


Family  3.    Carnivora.    Tribe  2,  Digitigrade. 

Can  is. 

Dental  Formula.— Incisors  -|  ;  canines  ~  ;  molars 
42.  7-7 

According  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  dogs  in  general  have  forty-nine 
teeth  ;  viz.  six  incisors,  two  canines,  three  false  molars,  one 
carnassier,  and  two  tubercular  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw ;  and 
six  incisors,  two  canines,  three  false  molars,  one  carnassier,  and 
two  tubercular  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw. 

Fore-feet  with  five  toes;  hind-feet  with  four  toes;  claws 
not  retractile. 

Canis  familiaris.    (Linn.)    The  Domestic  Dog. 

Hah.  In  all  countries. 

Food.  Chiefly  flesh. 

Use.  In  the  editions  of  the  Lond.  Pharm.  of  1618,  1650,  and 
1677,  the  adeps,  as  also  the  excrement  (album  greecum)  of  this 
animal  were  ordered  as  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  Va- 
rious and  extraordinary  virtues  were  ascribed  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  dog;  a  young  puppy  applied  to  the  bowels  was 
considered  capable  of  affording  relief.  The  fat  was  supposed 
good  in  paralysis. 
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Oasis  lupus.    (Linn.)    The  Wolf. 

Hub.  It  may  be  found  from  Egypt  even  to  Lapland,  and  it 
seems  to  have  passed  into  America. 

Food.  Chiefly  the  flesh  of  animals.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
voracious  of  all  the  carnivora.  > 

Uses.  In  the  Lond.  Pharm.,  1618,  the  liver  and  intestines 
of  the  wolf  are  enumerated  among  the  Medicamenta  Sim- 
plicia,  and  the  same  parts,  as  well  as  the  adeps,  in  the  Lond. 
Pharm.  of  1650.  The  adeps  was  employed  as  an  ointment 
among  other  articular  remedies.  Pliny  mentions  it  as  an  ap- 
plication mollifying  the  uterus,  and  also  as  being  useful  in 
ophthalmia  tarsi.  The  liver  was  recommended  in  hepatic  dis- 
eases.   Avicenna  employed  it  in  indurated  liver. 

Canis  vulpes.    (Linn.)     The  Fox. 

Hub.  In  Russia,  the  Alps,  England,  &c,  from  Sweden,  in 
fact,  to  Egypt.  The  animal  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  the  new 
continent  of  America. 

Food.  Hens,  geese,  hares,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Uses.  The  adeps  has  been  mentioned  among  the  simples  in 
some  of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  It  appears  to  have  had  the  cha- 
racter of  a  resolvent,  antispasmodic,  and  anodyne. 

Felis. 

Dental  Formula. — Incisors  ^  ;  canines         molars  |^=30 

(The  formation  of  these  teeth  is  beautifully  shown  in  four 
preparations  in  the  museum  of  the  R.  C.  Surgeons,  London  ; 
see  JNos.  329,  330.  331,  332  ;  Catalogue,  Physiological  Series, 
—Gallery,  V.  i.,  p.  93.) 

Felis  catus.    (Linn.)    The  Cat. 

Hab.  In  its  original  state  of  wildness  an  inhabitant  of  the 
forests  of  Europe.  In  its  domesticated  state,  in  which  its  ap- 
pearance becomes  much  modified,  it  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  countries. 

Food.  Flesh,  in  general,  and  fish. 

Uses.  Various  medicinal  properties  have  been  assigned  to 
the  parts  of  this  animal.  The  flesh  it  was  supposed  "  helpeth 
the  pain  of  haemorrhoids,  heateth  the  reines,  and  helpeth  the 
pain  of  the  back."—  Ursin.  "  The  fat  of  a  wild  cat  is  of  like 
nature  with  the  flesh." — Sylvius.  "  The  ashes  of  the  head  of 
a  black  cat,  burned  in  a  glazed  vessel,  and  put  into  the  eye 
with  a  quill,  helpe  the  haw,  wert,  and  web  in  the  eye.  And  if 
there  be  heat  in  the  night,  two  or  three  oak-leaves  applied 
wet  in  water  help  the  same."—  Galen.  «  The  liver  burned  and 
drunk  helpeth  the  stone." — Pliny. 

Felis  leo.    (Linn.)    The  Lion. 

Hab.  This  animal,  which  was  formerly  to  be  found  in 
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several  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely  confined  to  Africa,  and  some  of  the  adjoining-  parts  of 

Food  Flesh  in  general,  more  especially  that  of  men,  beasts 
and  birds.  ' 

Use.  We  find  the  fat  of  the  lion  enumerated  amon°- 
the  simples  in  the  Lond.  Pharm.  of  1618.  Various,  and  many 
of  tnfem  very  fanciful  virtues,  were  assigned  to  it  by  the  old 
physicians.  According  to  Galen,  lion's  fat  resists  poison; 
used  with  wine  it  expels  evil  beasts,  and  the  smell  drives  away 
serpents.  According  to  Pliny,  mixed  with  oil  of  roses,  it  pre- 
serves and  whitens  the  skin  of  the  face.  Injected  in  the  form 
of  a  clyster,  it  relieves  dysentery. 

Fel/s  lynx.    (Temm.)    The  Lynx. 

Hab.  The  Felis  lynx,  originally  an  inhabitant  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  populous  countries  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  still 
to  be  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  mountains  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  according  to  some,  in  parts  of  Africa. 

Food.  Flesh  of  beasts,  as  cats,  &c. 

Use.  The  ungula,  or  hoof  of  the  animal,  is  enumerated  aqiong 
the  simples  of  the  Lond.  Pharm.  of  1618.  It  was  supposed 
to  possess  certain  virtues  in  the  cure  of  the  "  fallen  sickness," 
and  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  and  spasmodic  diseases  in 
general. 

Felis  pardus.    (Linn.)     The  Leopard. 

Hab.  Africa,  and  some  parts  of  Asia. 

Food.  Flesh,  as  of  dogs,  apes,  and  lambs. 

Use.  The  adeps  of  this  animal  is  among  the  simples  of  the 
Lond.  Pharm.  of  1618.  It  was  supposed  to  be  beneficial  in 
paralysis,  and  nervous  affections  of  the  heart.  Mixed  with  oil 
of  bays,  it  was  "  found  useful  in  ringworm." 

Felis  Tigris.    The  Tiger. 

Hab.  Chiefly  Asia. 

Food.  The  flesh  of  animals,  chiefly  that  of  goats. 

Use.  The  Indians  are  said  to  use  the  buttocks  as  meat. 

Lutra  communis.  (Mustela  lutra.  Linn.)  The  Com-i 
mon  Otter. 

Dental  Formula. — Incisors  ~  canines  !— !  ;  molars  J— f =36. 

6  1 — 1  '  5 — 5 

Hab.  In  various  parts  of  Europe;  they  inhabit  the  rivers, 
on  the  banks  of  which  they  are  frequently  seen. 

Food.  Fishes,  tops  of  plants,  fruits  and  barks. 

Use.  Various  and  absurd  uses,  not  worth  noticing  in  this 
place,  have  been  assigned  to  them. 

Mustela  furo.    (Binn.)    The  Ferret. 
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Hab.  Almost  everywhere. 
Food.  Mice,  moles,  serpents,  hares,  eggs. 
Use.  The  blood,  drunk  in  wine,  was  considered  good  against 
|  the  stints  of  scorpions,  according  to  Didseorides.  According 
to  Galen,  the  liver  "  helps  the  epilepsy."    "  The  lungs  help 
diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Viverra.  (Cuv.) 

Generic  characters.  A  deep  pouch  situated  between  the 
anus  and  the  sexual  organs,  divided  into  two  bags,  filled  wth 
an  abuudant  concrete  secretion,  of  the  consistence  of  pomade, 
exhaling  a  strong  musky  odour,  secreted  by  glands  which  sur- 
!  round  the  pouch.  Pupil  of  the  eye  round  during  the  day. 
Claws  only  half  retractile. 

Dental  Formula. — Incisors  „ — 5;  canines  T — ,  ;  molars  ,— .= 

6 — 6  '  1 — I  '  4—4 

48. 

Of  the  genus  Viverra  there  are  two  species  commonly  de- 
scribed, the  Viverra  civetta  ,  or  African  Civet  Cat,  and  the 
Viverra  zibetha,  the  Asiatic  Zibet  Cat. 

Viverra  civetta.    (Linn.)    The  Civet. 

Ash-coloured,  irregularly  barred  and  spotted  with  black  ; 
the  tail  less  than  the  body,  black  towards  the  end,  with  four 
or  five  rings  near  its  base;  two  black  bands  surrounding  the 
throat,  and  one  surrounding  the  face  ;  a  mane  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  spine  and  tail  that  bristles  up  at  the  will  of  the 
animal. 

Habitat.  The  dry  and  mountainous  regions  of  Africa  from 
31°.-K.lat.,to25°S.  lat. 

Habits,  Sfc.  In  its  habits  the  civet  approaches  rather  near 
to  the  foxes  and  smaller  cats.  In  a  state  of  captivity,  it  be- 
comes in  a  degree  tame,  but  never  familiar,  and  is  dangerous 
to  handle.  The  young  are  fed  on  farinaceous  food,  with  a 
little  flesh  or  fish,  and  the  old  on  raw  flesh.  Many  of  them  arc 
kept  in  North  Africa  for  the  sake  of  the  perfume,  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  animal,  and  brings  a  high  price.  The  secretion 
ot  Civet  is  favoured  by  scraping  the  pouch  with  an  iron  spatula 
about  twice  a  week.    About  a  dram  is  obtained  each  time 

Viverra  zibetha.    (Linn.)    The  Zibet. 

Ash-coloured  spotted  with  black;  black  half  rings  on  the 
white  tail,  and  black  bands  on  the  sides  of  the  neck 

Habitat.  Between  31°  N.  lat.  and  4°  ft  Ut         rr;   i  * 
Mihihir  r\>vlnn   "n™    i    , .  u' tW'cl  J  ©.  lat.,  in  Hindostan, 

Habits,  Src.  Sunilar  to  those  of  the  African  species,  except 
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that,  according  to  Mliller,  its  bite  is  dangerous,  and  it  burrows 
in  the  ground  like  the  rabbit. 

The  specific  names  civetta  and  zibetha  are  derived  from  the 
Arabic.  The  substance  obtained  from  the  Rasse*  agrees  with 
the  civet  afforded  by  the  Viverra  civetta  and  zibetha  in  colour, 
consistence,  and  odour.  It  is  a  very  favourite  perfume  among 
the  Javanese,  and  applied  both  to  their  dresses,  and,  by  means 
of  various  unguents  and  mixtures  of  flowers,  to  their  persons. 
Even  the  apartments  and  the  furniture  of  the  natives  of  rank 
are  generally  scented  with  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  offen- 
sive to  Europeans. 

As  subgenera  of  the  Viverra,  Cuvier  mentions  the  Genetta 
and  Paradoxurus. 

V  i verra  genetta.    (Linn.)  Genet. 

Subgeneric  character.  Odoriferous  pouches  reduced  to  a 
slight  depression,  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  glands,  and 
without  any  perceptible  excretion,  although  the  odour  is  mani- 
fest. The  pupil  has  a  vertical  slit,  and  the  claws  are  retractile, 
as  in  the  eats. 

Description.  Gray,  spotted  with  small  black  or  brown 
patches,  sometimes  round,  sometimes  oblong ;  the  tail,  which 
is  as  Jong  as  the  body,  is  ringed  with  black  and  white,  the 
black  rings  being  to  the  number  of  nine  or  eleven.  White 
spots  on  the  eye-brow,  cheek,  and  on  each  side  of  the  end  of 
the  nose. 

Hab.  From  south  of  France  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
prefers  lowlands,  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
springs. 

Paradoxurus.    (Fr.  Cuv.) 

Sub-generic  character,  generally  that  of  the  Civets  and. 
Genets.  Tail  capable  of  being  rolled  from  above  downwards 
to  its  base,  but  not  prehensile.  Toes  five,  nearly  palmated  ; 
sole  of  foot  tuberculous.  Eyes  with  pupils  slit  longitudinally. 
No  pouch. 

6  11  6  6 

Dental  Formula. — Incisors  -~  ;  canines  t— ,  ;  molars = 

40. 

Family  3.    Carnivora.    Tribe  3.  Amphibious. 

Piioca  communis.  (Phoca  vitulina,  Linn.  )  Sea-calf,  Sea- 
dog,  or  Seal. 

*  Dr.  Horsfiekl,  in  his  Zoological  Researches  in  Java,  figures  and  describes  two  Java- 
nese Viverra!,  viz.  Viverra  Musanga,  var.  Javanica,  and  Viverra  raise.  The  former  of 
these  very  much  infests  the  coffee-plantations  in  Java,  and  from  this  circumstance  it  is 
called  the  coffee-rat  in  several  parts  of  that  island.  These  injurious  effects  in  the  coffee- 
plantations  arc  fully  counterbalanced  by  its  propagating  the  plant  in  various  parts  of  the 
forests,  and  particularly  in  the  declivities  of  the  fertile  hills.  The  same  writer  gives  a 
description  of  the  V.  raise  and  of  the  V.  zibetha  ;  which  attcr  is  called  by  the  Malays 
Tauggalung. 
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Hab.  Both  sea  and  land.  This  species,  according;  to  some 
authors,  inhabits  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  extensive  fresh 
water  lakes  of  Russia  and  Siberia. 

Food.  Fish. 

Use.  The  flesh  was  supposed  to  be  good  m  epileptic  dis- 
eases. The  fat  was  used,  both  internally,  and  externally,  in 
female  diseases.  The  flesh  is  considered  delicate.  The  skin, 
fur,  and  oil,  are  used. 

Phoca  jubata.    (Gm.)    Sea-lion  of  Steller,  Sfc. 

Flesh  of  the  young  nutritious.    Skin  used  for  tanning. 

Phoca  leonina.  (Linn.)  Sea-lion  of  Anson  ;  Sea-elephant, 
or  Sea-horse  of  the  English.    Yields  blubber. 

Order  4.     MARSUPIALIA. — Marsupial  Animals. 

The  marsupial  animals  (from  marsvpium,  a  pouch)  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  carnaria  ;  but  are  distinguished  from  the 
latter,  as  well  as  from  the  other  mammals,  by  the  existence  of 
a  pouch  formed  by  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  in  the  female, 
which  serves  to  contain  the  young  ones,  which  are  born  when 
they  are  but  very  imperfectly  formed,  until  they  are  developed 
to  the  degree  at  which  animals  are  usually  born.  Linnaeus 
had  given  them  the  name  of  didelphi,  a  term  signifying  a 
double  uterus,  (or  rather  twin  brothers,)  Sis,  twice,  and  SeAc^os, 
uterus,  or  aSeA^o?,  a  brother.  This  order  comprehends  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  opossum,  kangaroo,  &c. ;  but  none  of  these 
animals  yield  anything  to  medicine. 

Order  5.  RODENTIA.  (Cuv.)  Modents. 
Essential  characters.  Two  large  incisors  in  each  jaw,  sepa- 
rated from  the  molars  by  a  vacant  space.  No  canine  teeth. 
Molars  with  flat  crowns,  or  blunt  tubercles.  Extremities,  the 
posterior  longest,  terminated  by  unguiculated  toes,  the  number 
varying  according  to  the  species.  Mam  aire  variable  in  num- 
ber. Stomach  empty.  Intestines  very  long.  When  speakino- 
of  this  order,  Cuvier  remarks  that  two  great  incisors  in  each 
jaw  could  hardly  seize  a  living  prey,  nor  rend  flesh;  they 
could  not  even  eat  aliments;  but  they  might  serve  for  reduc- 
ing them,  by  continued  labour,  into  fine  molecules— in  a  word 
for  gnawing  them,  v,  hence  the  term  Modents,  or  gnawers  (rodo, 
to  gnaw.)  With  these  weapons  they  attack  the '  hardest  vege- 
table productions, .and  frequently  feed  on  wood  and  bark  In 
order  to  effect  this,  these  incisors  have  enamel  only  in  front 
so  that  heir  posterior  border  being  more  worn  away  than 
Ihe.r  anter.or  edge,  they  are  always  kept  set  like  a  d  i  e 

to  Have  no  honzontal  movement,  except  from  behind  forwards, 
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and  vice  versa.  The  molars  consequently  have  flat  crowns 
the  enamelled  eminences  of  which  are  always  transversal,  so 
as  to  be  m  opposition  to  the  horizontal  movements  of  the  jaw. 
1  he  genera  in  which  these  eminences  are  simple  lines,  and 
which  have  the  crown  very  flat,  are  more  exclusively  frul 
givorous. 

Castor  fiber.    (Linn.)    The  Beaver. 

Dental  Formula. — Incisors  ^=1 .  molars  ±^=20 

.  1 — 1  4 — 4, 

I  his  animal  is  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  the  order 
(Rodentia)  by  a  broad,  horizontally  flattened  tail,  which  is 
nearly  oval  and  covered  with  scales.  Five  toes  on  each  of 
the  feet ;  those  of  the  hinder  ones  only  are  webbed,  the  webs 
extending  beyond  the  roots  of  the  nails. 

Hob.  Europe  and  Asia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  former  are 
burrowers,  the  latter  builders. 

Food.  Bark  of  trees,  fish  and  fruits. 

Use.  Castoreum,  a  substance  contained  in  two  sacs  situated 
near  the  anus  of  the  animal,  has  been  used  in  medicine  since 
the  time  of  Hippocrates.  It  was  considered  to  exercise  a 
peculiar  influence  on  the  internal  functions.  The  pods  are 
said  to  be  prepared  by  first  boiling  them  in  a  ley  of  wood  ashes, 
then  drying  and  smoking  them  over  a  fire  into  which  birch 
bark  has  been  put.  The  fat  of  the  Castor  is  enumerated 
among  the  simples  of  the  Lond.  Pharm.  of  1618.  The  fur  has 
been  valued  for  its  application  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

Hystrix  cristata.    (Linn.)    The  Porcupine. 

Hob.  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  ;  also  Africa  and  India. 

Food.  Various  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Use.  The  flesh  was  considered  beneficial  in  various  diseases, 
as  leprosy  ;  being  salted,  it  was  said  to  cure  dropsy  and  incon- 
tinence of  urine. 

Lepus. 

Mr.  Swaiuson  defines  the  genus  Lepus  thus:  cutting  teeth 
~,  the  upper  in  pairs,  two  in  front,  large  and  grooved,  and 

two  smaller  behind  ;  lower  teeth  square;  grinders  com- 

posed  of  two  soldered  vertical  plates ;  a  sixth  very  small  in 
the  upper  jaw  ;  soles  of  feet  hairy  ;  anterior  feet  with  five  toes; 
posterior  with  four  ;  tail  very  short,  turned  upwards. 
^  The  sub-family,  Leporina,  seems  to  be  strictly  natural,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  those  species,  and  they  are  not  few,  which 
are  usually  known  by  the  name  of  hares  and  rabbits. 

Dental  Formula. — Incisors  ~  ;  molars  6— C=28. 

*  5 — 5 

The  common  hare,  or  Lepus  timidus,  which  is  generally 
considered  as  the  type,  is  the  Aayws  (Lagus)  of  the  Greeks. 
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Lepus  cuniculus.    (Linn.)    The  Rabbit. 
Uab.  Originally  a  native  of  Spain,  but  may  now  be  found 
all  over  Europe. 

Food.  Various  plants  and  herbs. 

Use.  The  fat  of  the  rabbit  is  among  the  simples  of  the 
Loud.  Pharm.  1618. 

Lepus  timidus.    (Linn.)     The  Hare. 

Hab.  In  most  countries  of  Europe ;  also  in  various  parts  of 
Africa. 

Food.  Grass,  corn,  and  the  like. 

Use.  Several  parts  of  the  hare,  as  the  adeps,  the  astragalus, 
the  blood,  &c,  are  enumerated  among  the  simples  in  the 
Lond.  Pharm.  of  1618.  Thus  the  brain  of  the  hare,  when 
roasted,  was  said  to  "  help  trembling,  to  make  children  breed 
teeth  easily,  their  gums  being  rubbed  with  it."  The  small 
bones  in  the  fore-feet  of  the  hare,  when  pulverised,  and  drunk 
in  wine,  was  considered  powerfully  diuretic. 

Mus  mcjsculus.    (Linn.)    The  Mouse. 

Hab.  Almost  everywhere,  in  houses,  and  barns,  &c. 

Food.  Bread,  cheese,  corn,  tallow,  &c.  &c. 

Use.  The  adeps  and  excrement  of  the  mouse  are  mentioned 
among  the  simples  of  the  Lond.  Pharm.  of  1618.  Various 
virtues  were  assigned  to  the  flesh  of  the  mouse  when  eaten. 

Sciurus  vulgaris.    (Linn.)    The  Squirrel 

Hab.  Almost  in  all  countries. 

Food.  Apples,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  &c. 

Use.  The  fat  was  recommended  by  Galen  in  ear-ache. 

Order  6.  EDENTATA. 

This  order  of  animals  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of 
teeth  in  the  front  jaw.  Claws  large.  They  possess  more 
strength  than  agility.    Cuvier  divides  them  into  three  tribes 

1st  The  Tardigrades.  Example,  the  Sloths  (Bradypus, 
Linn.)  J1  ' 

2nd  .  The  Armadillos  (Dasgpus,  Linn.).  Chlamgphorus  comes 
under  tins  tribe  as  we  1  as  Orgctcropus,  Mgrrnecophaga,  (Ant- 
cater,)  and  the  Pangolins,  (Manis,  Linn.). 

3rd.  The  Monotremes.    [Echidna,  Ornithorynchus,  &o  1 
Ornithorynchus    paradoxus.     (Blum.)     The  Comnwn 
Ornithorgnchus,  or  Water-mole. 

Dental  Formula.— Incisors  i;  canines  J=-°;  molars  2—2=8 
Description    Molar  teeth  fixed   only  in°  the  gunf^bodv 
covered  with  hairs,  anteriorly  terminated  by  abroad  de- 
pressed, duck-like  beak-  Ipoq  fo„„   „    ,  i       ,    uluyu'  ue, 
with  a  spur  on  the  S onosfn  tUT^"^ 

Hab.  Ihe  rivers  and  nvirslioc  ™  +i  *  ^ 

Holl.nO,  and  i„  „,o  Sh^of  Port  ~*  *  ** 
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This  animal  is  remarkable  for  having  the  bill  of  a  duck 
and  the  limbs  of  a  quadruped.    The  male  has  a  spur,  re- 
sembling- that  of  the  domestic  cock,  attached  to  the  hinder 
legs,  with  which  dangerous  and  even  fatal  wounds  are  in- 
flicted. 

Order  7.    PACHYDERMATA.    (Cuv.)  Pachydermes. 
(Ihick-skmned— Tra^s,  thick,  and  Se/j/xa,  hide.) 

Essential  characters.  Three  kinds  of  teeth.  Four  extremities, 
the  toes  varying  in  number,  and  furnished  with  strong  nails 
or  hoofs.    No  clavicles. 

This  order  is  divided  into  three  families  :  1.  The  Probos- 
cidiana,  or  those  furnished  with  a  proboscis,  including  the 
elephant  and  some  fossil  animals.  2.  The  common  Pachycler- 
mata,  including  all  the  rest  except  the  horse,  which  belongs  to 
family  3.  Solipeda,  or  solid-footed. 

Family  J.  Proboscidiana. 

The  only  living  type  of  this  order  is  the 
Elephas.    (Linn.)    The  Elephant. 

The  Elephants  of  the  present  day  are  only  found  in  the 
torrid  zone  of  the  eastern  continent,  where  hitherto  only  two 
species  have  been  ascertained,  scil.  Elephas  indicus,  (Cuv.,)  the 
Indian  Elephant;  and  E.  africanus,  (Cuv.,)  the  African 
Elephant. 

Dental  Formalce. — African  Elephant,  incisors  |-;  molars  -| 
=10. 

Asiatic  Elephant,  incisors       molars  f-=6. 

Food.  Herbs,  leaves  of  trees,  various  kinds  of  fruits,  &c. 

Use.  Elephant's  tooth  was  once  recommended  as  an  astrin- 
gent in  leucorrhcea;  it  was  also  given  in  yellow  jaundice,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  sterility  in  females.  '  It  forms  the 
ivory  ot  commerce. 

Family  2.    Common  Pachydermata. 

Hitpopotamus  amphibius.  (Linn.)  The  JUpjyojJotamus, 
Piver-horse. 

Dental  Formida. — Incisors       canines  J— * :  molars 
38. 

Flah.  The  rivers  of  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Africa. 
Food.  Roots,  and  various  sorts  of  vegetables. 
Use.  The  fat  of  the  animal  was  applied   to  the  pulse  or 
stomach  to  relieve  fits  of  ague.    The  tongues  are  preserved  by 
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drying.  The  teeth  {morse-teeth)  are  harder  and  whiter  than 
ivory,  and  not  so  apt  to  become  yellow  ;  used  for  making  arti- 
ficial teeth. 

Rhinoceros   unicornis.      (Linn.)      Rhinoceros  Indicus. 
(Cuv.)    The  Rhinoceros. 
Denial  Formula. — Incisors  j  ;  canines  0  ;  molars  ^^=36. 

Hah.  In  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  several  parts  of  Asia. 
Food.  Herbs  and  prickly  shrubs. 

Use.  The  horn  was  supposed  to  be  useful  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing, contagion,  &c.  The  skin,  steeped  in  wine,  was  supposed 
to  be  beneficial  in  malignant  diseases. 

Sus  scrofa.    (Linn.)    The  Hog. 

Dental  Formula. — Incisors  j  or  ^  ;  canines  ~  —  y  ;  molars 

y  —  y=  42  or  44. 

Hah.  The  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  northern 
parts  of  Africa ;  America. 

Food.  Various  roots,  and  many  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

Use.  Nearly  every  part  of  the  pig  contributes  to  the  wants 
of  man.  The  flesh,  preserved  in  different  ways,  constitutes 
porh,  hacon,  ham,  &c.  The  strong  hairs,  called  hristles,  from 
the  neck  and  back,  are  used  by  shoe-makers.  The  skin  is 
sometimes  tanned  for  saddle  seats.  The  intestines  are  fried 
and  eaten,  and  the  blood  is  made  into  a  food  called  hlack- 
pudding.  The  fat  of  the  animal,  called  adeps  suillus,  and  by 
some  axungia,  axunge,  or  lard,  is  officinal  in  all  the  modern 
Pharmacopoeias. 

Family  3.  Solipeda. 
Equus. 

The  family  of  horses,  or  the  Equidse,  have  but  a  single 
finger  or  toe  terminating  each  extremity,  incased  in  a  horny 
hoof  or  shoe.  There  are,  however,  on  each  side  of  the  meta- 
carpus and  metatarsus  two  small  rudimentary  processes,  repre- 
senting two  lateral  toes.  The  following  is  the  form  of  denti- 
tion belonging  to  this  family  of  Pachyderms. 

Dental  Formula.— Incisors  ~  ;  canines  ^  ;  molars  ^r=42. 
Equus  asinus.    (Linn.)    The  Ass. 
Hah.  Everywhere. 


Food.  Grass  ;  it  can  eat  almost  any  kind  of  food 
^.  Extraordinary  medicinal  virtues  have  been  attribu 
to  various   parts  of  the  ass's  body.    The  ass's  hoof 
among  the  simples  of  the  Lond.  Pharm.,  1618;  it  wa 

jSuUn"  d,S?u;icnt'  burnel  t  was  saia  , 

useful  in  epileptic  and  hysterical  affection     The  flesh  has 


ted 
occurs 
as  con- 
d  to  be 
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been  eaten  and  esteemed  a  delicacy  ;  the  skin  is  made  into 
shagreen  ;  the  milk  is  considered  nutritious. 

Equus  caballus.    (Linn.)    The  Horse. 

Hah.  In  almost  all  countries. 

Food.  Grass,  hay,  oat?,  &c. 

Use.  The  fat,  excrement,  and  hoof  of  this  animal  may  he 
found  among  the  simples  of  the  Lond.  Pharm.,  1618.  Mare's 
milk  is  laxative.  The  flesh  and  dung  were  considered  useful 
in  the  bites  of  serpents.  The  fume  of  the  fat  "  expels  the 
dead  birth  and  secundine."  The  stone  found  in  the  stomach, 
called  hippolitkus,  was  considered  to  possess  virtues  similar  to 
those  of  the  bezoar.  The  bones  are  boiled  for  the  grease  they 
contain,  and  burned  in  close  vessels  to  make  animal  charcoal. 
The  skins  are  tawed  to  make  thongs  of  whips ;  and  catgut  is 
prepared  from  the  intestines.  Of  all  animals  the  horse  is  most 
useful  to  man. 


Order  8.    RUMINANTIA.    (Pecora,  Linn.) 

Essential  characters.  No  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw;  eight 
generally  in  the  lower.  Molars  twelve  in  each  jaw,  the  crown 
marked  with  two  double  crescents  of  enamel,  of  which  the  con- 
vexity is  outwards  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  inwards  in  the  upper. 
No  clavicles.  Extremities  disposed  for  walking.  Two  toes 
furnished  with  hoofs;  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  united; 
four  stomachs  ;  intestines  long ;  two  or  four  inguinal  mamma?. 
Horns  in  the  males,  and  often  in  the  females  of  most  species. 

The  term  Ruminantia  indicates  the  singular  faculty  possessed 
by  these  animals  of  masticating  their  food  a  second  time,  by 
bringing  it  back  to  the  mouth  after  a  first  deglutition.  This 
faculty  depends  on  the  structure  of  their  stomachs,  of  which 
they  have  always  four;  the  first  is  called  the  paunch,  which 
receives  the  vegetable  matter  coarsely  bruised  by  mastication, 
whence  it  passes  into  the  second,  called  the  honey-comb,  or 
bonnet.     Prom  this  second  stomach  the  food,  after  being 
moistened  and  compressed  into  little  pellets,  reascends  to  the 
mouth  to  be  re-chewed.    The  aliment,  thus  re-masticated,  de- 
scends  directly  into  the  third  stomach,  called   the  leaflet, 
(feuillet,)  so  called  from  its  being  laminated  longitudinally 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book  ;  and  thence  it  descends  to  the  fourth 
stomach,  the  caillette,  the  true  organ  of  digestion.    This  order 
has  been  divided  into  two  families,  those  without  horns,  or 
Akeratopiiura,  (a  priv.  /cepa?,  horn,  and  <f>€p(1>,  to  carry,)  and 
Keratophora,  or  those  carrying  horns.     Under  the  first 
family  are  ranged  the    Camelus,  (Linn.)  Camel.  MoscKus, 
(Linn.)  Musk.    Under  the  second  are  contained  the  Ccrvus, 
(Linn.)    Species  C.  alces,  the  Elk,  or  Moose-deer.  Camelo- 
partialis,  (Linn.)  sp.  C.  girafa,  (Fr.  Cuvier,)  the  Giraffe.  An- 
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telope,  (Linn.)    Sp.  A.  dorcas,  the  Gazelle,  &c.  &c.    Ov'ts,  tlie 
Sheep,  and  Bos  taunts,  or  common  Ox. 
Bos  tatjrus,    (Linn.)    The  Ox. 

Dental  Formula. — Incisors  g-;  canines  0  ;  molars  ^,=32. 

Hab.  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Food.  Grass,  hay,  leaves,  &c.  &c. 
B  Use.  The  importance  of  this  animal  is  fully  recognised  for 
its  services  in  tillage,  for  its  flesh,  the  milk  it  affords,  and  its 
skin  ;  even  the  horns  are  turned  to  good  account.  Various 
parts  of  the  animal  have  also  been  recommended  as  useful  in 
medicine ;  the  blood,  fat,  and  excrement,  have  been  enume- 
rated among  the  simples  in  the  Lond.  Pharm.  of  1618.  The 
filings  of  the  horn,  drunk  with  water,  were  thought  useful  in 
arresting  haemorrhage  and  intestinal  fluxes.  The  excrement 
was  supposed  capable  of  discussing  tumors  and  hard  swellings. 

Goldbeater's  skin  is  prepared  from  the  peritoneal  membrane 
of  the  coecum,  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  detached,  is  pulled  out 
to  the  extent  of  two  feet  or  upwards,  then  dried.  The  dried 
membrane,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  packthread, 
is  then  soaked  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  potash,  and  spread 
out  flat  on  a  frame  ;  another  membrane  is  then  taken  and 
applied  to  the  other,  so  that  the  two  surfaces  which  adhered 
to  the  muscular  membrane  of  the  intestine  may  adhere  toge- 
ther; they  unite  perfectly,  and  soon  dry.  The  skins  are  then 
glued  on  a  hollow  frame,  washed  with  alum  water,  dried, 
washed  with  a  solution  of  isinglass  in  white  wine,  to  which 
spices,  such  as  cloves,  nutmegs,  ginger,  or  camphor,  have  been 
added,  and  varnished  with  white  of  egg.  These  skins  are 
used  to  separate  the  leaves  of  gold  while  being  beat  to  the 
proper  degree  of  thinness ;  they  are  used  also  as  a  defensive 
for  cuts. 

_  The  allantoides  of  calves  are  prepared  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  to  the  above,  for  making  air-balloons  for  lec- 
turers, &c. 

The  bladders  and  intestines  of  oxen  and  calves  are  prepared 
by  removing  the  fat,  washing  them  in  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  blowing  them  out,  and  then  drying  them.  These  are 
used  for  covering  pots,  and  other  similar  purposes. 

Bos  bubalus.    (Linn.)    The  Buffalo. 

Originally  a  native  of  India,  but  brought  to  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Italy,  during  the  middle  ages.  The  buffafoes  generally 
herd  in  marshy  places  and  feed  on  large  plants,  such  as  would 
not  suit  our  oxen.  The  skin  makes  good  leather  :  the  flesh  is 
coarse  and  not  much  esteemed-  the  mill-  t  ~«  i a  I 
the  buffaloes  of  India  have  verv  We  hn  t  i8  ?  ^°me  i°f 
over  to  this  country.  y      86  *****  whlch  are  brouSllt 
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Camelus.  (Linn.)  Camel. 
Dental  char.  Teeth,  thirty-four.  Sixteen  in  the  upper  jaw; 
viz.  two  incisors — for  the  camels  and  the  llamas  have  these, 
and  form  the  exceptions,  the  other  ruminants  being  without 
any  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw — two  canines,  twelve  molars. 
Eighteen  in  the  lower  jaw  ;  viz.  six  incisors,  two  canines,  ten 
molars. 

Gen.  char.  Lower  incisors  in  the  form  of  cutting;  wedges  : 
upper  incisors  sub-lateral :  canines  conical,  suberect,  strong ; 
false  molars  situated  in  the  interclentary  space  on  either  side. 
Head  long,  ears  small,  neck  elongated.  Back  with  fleshy 
bosses  or  haunches  ;  tail  moderate.  Toes  united  below.  Teats 
ventral,  four  in  number.    There  are  two  species. 

1.  Camelus  bactrianus.    (Linn.)     The  Bactrian  Camel. 
Char.  Two  humps  on  the  back.     Length  about  ten  feet. 

Colour  generally  dark  brown. 
Hab.  Persia,  Turkey,  &c. 

2.  Camelus  dromedarius.    (Linn.)    The  Dromedary. 
Char.  One  hump  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  Length 

about  eight  feet.    Hair  pale  brown. 
Hah.  Arabia,  Africa,  &c. 

Use.  Great  virtues  were  assigned  by  the  old  physicians  to 
the  milk  of  the  camel  in  various  diseases.  Avicenna  states 
that  when  the  camel  is  newly  impregnated,  the  milk  from  the 
animal  relieves  asthmatic  affections.  According  to  Phases, 
"  it  strengthens  the  liver,  openeth  obstructions,  looseneth  the 
hard  spleen,  and  helpeth  the  dropsy,  being  drunk  hot,  espe- 
cially sugar  being  mixed  therewith."  In  the  writings  of 
Rhases  and  Avicenna  more  especially,  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  camel's  milk. 

Capra.    (Linn.)    The  Goat. 

Char.  Horns  directed  upwards  and  backwards;  chin  gene- 
rally furnished  with  a  long  beard.  Forehead  generally  con- 
cave. 

Hab.  In  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Capra  aigragus, 
which  seems  to  be  the  original  stock  of  our  domesticated  goats, 
dwells  in  troops  along  the  mountains  of  Persia,  and  probably 
on  those  of  other  countries  also,  as  on  the  Alps.  The  oriental 
bezoar  is  a  concretion  found  in  its  intestines. 

CERVID.2E. 

A  family  of  soliddiorned  ruminants;  the  horns  caducous,  and 
belonging,  generally  speaking,  to  the  male  only. 

The  reproduction  of  the  horns  is  annual  in  the  deer  of  tem- 
perate and  cold  climates;  it  is  supposed  that  some  of  the  spe- 
cies inhabiting  hot  climates  do  not  cast  them  every  year.  The 
palmated  horn  seems  more  especially  to  belong  to  those  deer 
which  inhabit  the  northern  latitudes. 
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Dental  Formula,  usually  the  same  as  in  the  giraffes,  goats, 
antelopes,  sheep,  oxen,  etc. ;  viz. : — 

Incisors,  g ;  canines       ;  molars  |^!=32 — 

In  the  above  formula  the  canines  are  noticed  as  absent ;  this 
rule,  however,  is  not  without  exception,  some  of  the  species 
presenting  canines  similar  to  those  of  the  Mushs  (Moschus)  in 
the  upper  jaw. 

Cervus  alces.    (Linn.)    The  Moose,  or  Elk. 

Description.  As  large  as  a  horse,  and  sometimes  larger  ; 
muzzle  cartilaginous  and  inflated  ;  a  pendulous  swelling  under 
the  throat;  hair  stiff,  and  of  a  more  or  less  deep  ash-colour. 
Horns  increase  with  age  so  as  to  weigh  from  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds;  body  round,  compact,  and  short;  tail  about  four 
inches  long.  During  its  progress  it  holds  the  nose  up.  This 
attitude  prevents  it  from  seeing  the  ground  distinctly;  hence 
it  sometimes  trips  by  treading  on  its  fore-heels,  and  gives  itself 
heavy  falls.  From  this  circumstance  it  was  supposed  to  have 
frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and  to  be  obliged  to  smell  its  hoof 
before  it  could  recover.  Hence  the  Teutonic  name  of  Elend, 
(miserable,)  and  the  reputation  of  the  fore-hoofs,  especially  as 
a  specific  against  epilepsy.  The  elk  was  undoubtedly  the 
AA/07  of  Pausanius,  who  describes  it  as  being  e\a<j>ov  K<u  KaMXov 
l^Tafr,  "  between  a  stag  and  a  camel."  It  was  the  Alee  of 
Ceesar  and  Pliny. 

Habitat.  The  marshy  forests  of  the  north  of  both  continent? 
especially  Sweden,  Norway,  Canada,  Russia,  Prussia,  Hun- 
gary, etc. 

Food.  The  moose-deer  feeds  on  the  tops  of  large  plants  and 
tbe  leaves  of  trees  in  summer,  and  in  the  winter  on  the  tops  of 
willows  and  the  small  branches  of  the  birch-tree. 

Use.  The  flesh  of  the  elk  is  said  to  be  excellent,  that  of  the 
young  especially.  The  tongue  and  the  nose  are  by  some  con- 
sidered great  delicacies.  As  a  medicinal  substance  the  hoof  of 
tlie  elk  occurs  among  the  simples  of  the  Lond.  Pharm  of 
lolb,  as  a  remedy  in  epilepsy. 

Cervus  dama.    (Linn.)    The  Deer. 
_  Gen.  char.    Incisors  §. ;  canines  0      0  .  Qr  i_  _  i_ . 

-__    Canines,  when  present,  compressed,  and  bent  back 
Head,  long  terminating  in  a  muzzle.  Ears,  large  and  point.,!* 

»-"--;  fer'«  %H 

Bab ^  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Food.  Grass,  hay,  herbs,  and  leaves  of  shrubs  and  trees. 
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Use.    Decoction   of  hartshorn    nutritive   and  demulcent 
Jriartshorn  shavings  are  ordered  in  the  preparation  of  the  Pulv 
Ant.  Compositus.    The  marrow  of  the  leg  of  the  deer,  as  aNo 
the  suet,  are  among  the  simples  ordered  in  the  Lond.  Pharm 
1618. 

Cervus  elaphus.    (Linn.)    The  Stag. 

Rescript.  Horns  with  three  anterior  antlers,  all  curved  up- 
wards, the  summit  forming  a  crown  of  snags  from  a  common 
centre.  Lacrymal  sinuses.  Fur  red-brown  in  summer,  with  a 
blackish  line  along  the  back,  and  on  either  side  a  number  of 
small  marks  of  a  pale  fawn  colour ;  in  winter  the  fur  is  of  a 
uniform  grey-brown  colour. 

TIab.  Europe,  Asia,  and  north  of  Africa. 

Use.  The  antlers  of  this  species  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  those  of  the  Cervus  Dama. 

Cervus  tarandus.    (Linn,  Buff.)    The  Rein-Beer. 

Descript.  Size  of  a  stag,but  has  shorter  and  stouter  legs  ;  both 
sexes  have  antlers  divided  into  several  branches,  te,rminatino- 
by  age  in  broad  denticulated  palms.  Fur  brown  in  summer, 
and  becoming  nearly  white  in  winter.* 

Hub.  Norway,  Lapland,  Sweden,  the  northern  parts  of 
America. 

Use.  The  flesh,  the  milk,  and  the  hide  contribute  to  the  food 
and  clothing  of  the  Laplanders. 

Moschidjs. 

The  Moschidas  are  a  family  of  ruminant  animals  familiarly 
known  as  Musk  Deer. 

Linnjeus  divides  the  genus  Moschus,  which  he  places  be- 
tween Camelus  and  Cervus,  under  his  order  Pecora,  as  having 
no  horns,  and  the  upper  canine  teeth  solitary  and  exsertech 
Cuvier  gives  it  the  same  position  assigned  to  it  by  Linnceus. 
Cuvier  states  that  the  Musks  only  differ  from  the  other  rumi- 
nants in  the  absence  of  horns,  in  having  a  long  canine  tooth 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  comes  out  of  the  mouth 
in  the  males,  and  finally,  in  having  in  their  skeleton  a  slight 
fibula,  which  has  no  existence  in  the  camels. 

^Moschus  moschiferus.  (Linn.)  The  Musk-bearing 
Animal. 

Gen.  Char.   Incisors  i;   canines  i  —  \-;  molars  4  —  -£ 

-vr  •        •  °  0  0  6  o 

JNo  canines  in  the  females.  Ears  long  and  acuminated.  Body 
slender.    Feet  hoofed.    Two  inguinal  mamma:. 

Hp.  char.  Fur  grey-brown ;  hair  coarse.    Pouch  before  pre- 
puce of  the  male,  filled  with  a  musky  substance. 


*  The  ancients  ascribed  to  this  animal  the  power  of  assuming  any  colour  it  wished. 
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Hab.  Siberia,  China,  and  Thibet. 

Food.  Spikenard,  and  other  sweet  plants. 

Use.  Musk  is  a  powerful  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  and 
has  been  found  a  valuable  remedy  in  all  diseases  attended  with 
spasms  and  low  fever. 
-    Ovis  aries.    The  Sheep. 

Dental  formula.  Incisors  |;  canines    —      molars  -|  -| 

Gen.  char.  Horns  (generally  present  in  both  sexes)  wrinkled 
transversely,  turned  laterally  in  a  spiral  form.  Ears  small. 
Legs  slender.    Mamma  two. 

Sp.  char.  Horns  arched  backwards.    Colour  generally  fawn. 

Hob.  This  animal  is  generally  domesticated  everywhere. 

Food.  Herbs,  leaves,  etc. 

Use.  It  is  principally  used  in  medicine  for  the  suet,  which  is 
employed  as  a  basis  for  ointments  and  cerates.  The  flesh  both 
of  the  young  and  adult  animal  is  much  used  as  food  in  this 
country,  and  is  considered  easily  digestible  and  nutritive. 

Coarse  catgut  is  made  from  the  intestines,  by  removing  the 
mucous  and  peritoneal  membranes,  then  soaking  them  in  water, 
to  each  gallon  of  which  is  added  an  ounce  or  two  of  carbonate 
of  potash ;  then  scraping  them  with  a  copper  plate  having  a 
semicircular  notch,  twisting  them  according  to  the  uses  for 
which  they  are  intended,  and  sometimes  colouring  them,  and 
exposing  them  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 

Fine  catgut  is  prepared  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  above 
described,  but  more  care  is  taken  and  a  longer  time  occupied 
in  the  process. 

The  ccecal  intestines  are  prepared  by  soaking  them  in  an 
alkaline  solution,  then  cleaning,  scraping,  stretching,  sulphur- 
ing, and  finally  cutting  them  to  the  proper  length,  when  they 
constitute  the  baudruches  condoms,  or  French -letters. 


Order  9.  CETACEA. 

These  are  mammiferous  animals  without  hind  feet  To  the 
genera  which,  up  to  his  time,  naturalists  had  ranked  among  the 
Cetacea  Cavier  adds  those  winch  had  previously  been  con- 
founded with  the  Walruses^  This  order  is  now  divided  into 
two  families  :-lsT  .The  Herbivorous  Cetaceans,  whose  teeth 
have  a  flat  crown,  which  determines  their  mode  of  life  as  thev 
often  leave  the  water  to  m-r>pn  nn,l  fn„A        a.  i     .  5  JL.j 


™  r, ^cuiceans,  winch  are  distinguished  from 
c„  moutb^getW  with  # 
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water   the  latter  of  which  it  is  necessary  subsequently  to 
separate;  this  is  effected  by  forcing  the  water  through  a  small 
aperture  passing  from  the  mouth  to  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
while  the  prey  is  retained  by  a  kind  of  strainer  formed  of  the 
substance  called  whalebone. 

The  second  family,  the  Ordinary  Cetaceans,  are  subdivided 
into  two  tribes  :—  1st.  Those,  the  size  of  whose  heads  bears  an 
ordinary  proportion  to  that  of  their  bodies  ;  2nd.  Those  whose 
neads  are  disproportionately  large. 

Family  1.    Herbivorous  Cetaceans. 
Halicore.    (111.)    The  Dugong. 

Gen.  char.  Body  elongated  ;  tail-fin  in  form  of  a  crescent 
molars  composed  each  of  two  cones  united  by  the  side  ;  small 
pointed  tusks  inserted  in  the  incisive  bones ;  skin  very  thick 
and  without  hairs. 

Dental  formula.    Incisors  ~—  >  canines  0  ;  molars  5—5= 

30  or  32.  5-5 

Hab.  Sumatra  and  all  the  warm  seas  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago. 

Use.  Flesh  superior  to  the  buffalo  or  common  ox. 

Manatus.    (Cuv.)    Manatee.  Sea-Cow. 

Gen.  char.  Body  oblong ;  molar  teeth  marked  with  two 
transversal  elevations  on  their  crown;  no  canines  in  the  adult; 
vestiges  of  nails  on  the  edges  of  their  anterior  extremities  or 
pectoral  fins ;  pectoral  maramse  ;  skin  very  thick  and  naked ; 
whiskers  very  strong  and  close  set :  horizontal  tail  thick,  tegu- 
mentary,  and  elongated  oval. 

Dental  formula.  Incisors  -±  ;  molars  f-^f  =  34. 

0  8 — 8 

Hab.  The  warmer  parts  of  America  and  its  islands.  Western 
Africa. 

Use.  The  flesh  is  excellent,  either  fresh  or  salted. 

Family  2.    Ordinary  Cetaceans.    Tribe  1 . 

Delphinid^.    The  Dolphins. 

These  have  an  elongated  body ;  jaws  more  or  less  projecting 
in  the  form  of  a  beak;  no  tusks;  they  have  a  great  number  of 
teeth  simple  and  equal  in  size,  which  are,  however,  wanting  i'1 
some  species ;  no  baleen  or  whalebone ;  blow-holes,  with  a 
common  opening  on  the  head, 

The  dental  formula  may  be  stated  generally  as  consisting  of 
from  84  to  95  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  from  84  to  95  in  the 
lower  =  168  to  190. 

Delphinus  pnociENA.    (Linn.)    Common  Porpoise. 

Gen.  char.  Muzzle  short,  convex,  and  not  terminated  in  a 
rostrum ;  teeth  numerous,  placed  irregularly  in  each  jaw ;  a 
dorsal  fin. 
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Dental  formula.  Molars  =  80  to  92. 

Hab.  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  seas  of  Europe. 

This  seems  to  be  the  ^nawa  (phoccena)  of  Aristotle,  borne 
have  supposed  it  to  be  the  Tursio  of  Pliny.  It  is  the  porco 
pesce  of  the  Italians  (whence  probably  the  English  term 
porpcsse:)  the  Meerschwain  of  the  Germans. 

Use.  The  oil  produced  from  the  fat  surrounding  the  body  is 
of  the  purest  kind;  the  skin,  when  tanned  and  dressed,  is  used 
for  wearing  apparel.    The  flesh  is  by  some  much  esteemed. 

Delphinapterus  leucas.  (6m.)  Delph.  albicans.  (Eabr.) 
The  Beluga,  or  White  Whale. 

Gen.  char.  Head  obtuse  ;  muzzle  short  and  conical,  or  ter- 
minated in  an  elongated  rostrum ;  number  of  teeth  variable ; 
no  dorsal  fin. 

Dental  formula.  According  to  F.  Cuvier       =  34. 

Hab.  The  Northern  Ocean. 

Use.  The  oil  is  said  to  be  of  the  best,  whitest5>  and  finest 
quality,  and  of  their  skins  a  sort  of  morocco  leather  is  said  to  be 
made,  which,  though  thin,  will  resist  a  musket-ball.  The  flesh 
is  said  to  resemble  beef. 

Monodon  monoceros.  (Linn.)  Narval.  Norwhal,  or 
Unicorn  Whale. 

Gen.  char.  Body  elongated  ;  a  slight  longitudinal  projection, 
or  crest,  in  place  of  the  dorsal  fin  ;  flippers  oval. 

A  long,  straight,  and  pointed  tusk,  projecting  from  the  upper 
jaw,  has  been  long  known  as  the  unicorns  horn.  This  tusk  is 
sometimes  ten  feet  long,  marked  with  spiral  grooves.  The 
animal  has  the  germ  of  a  second  of  these  defensive  appendages, 
but  usually  only  that  on  the  left  side  becomes  fully  developed. 

Hab.  The  Northern  Ocean. 

Use.  The  blubber  yields  a  very  superior  oil,  which,  as  well 
as  the  flesh,  is  considered  a  great  dainty  by  the  Greenlander, 
who  regards  the  norwhal  as  the  herald  of  the  mysticete.  The 
ivory  of  the  tusk  is  considered  superior  to  that  of  the  elephant. 

Family  2.    Ordinary  Cetaceans.    Tribe  2. 

Balenid^e,  or  Bal;enas. 

Gen.  char.  Head  not  so  convex  forward  as  that  of  the  cacha- 
lot: both  sides  of  the  upper  jaw  furnished  with  transverse 
plates  of  a  fibrous  horny  substance  with  loose  or  unwVinkled 
edges,  being  the  baleen  or  whalebone ;  lower  jaw  entirely  un- 
armed. No  dorsal  fin,  which  in  some  species  is  replaced  by  a 
boss  or  hump.  r  J 

In  this  genus  the  baleen,  or  whalebone,  is  most  highly  deve- 

K  2 
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s?aPn1;  as  bdn"  nnl680^68  exh'eme^  flexible  an^  sub- 
seance  as  being  of  the  same  nature  as  horn,— a  term  used  hv 

I t  oot  'f13?58  wha\e^tutes  hair,  nails,  claws,  feathe  s  e  c 
It  consists,  he  remarks,  of  thin  plates  of  some  breadtl   and t 

sornf  felP  C°nside-ble  l»g*E  their  breadth  and  lent"  1 
some  degree  corresponding  to  one  another  ;  when  longest  thM 
a  re  commonly  the  broad  1st,  but  not  always  so?  The   '  £ 

SSSTnX1?  d^fenfrt>"t8  ofthe  ~e  mouth,  more  3 
cialiv  in  the  large  whalebone  whale.  "  They  are  nlaced  » 
says  Hunter5  «  in  severd  enco         j      tLTuteV  skirts 

of  the  upper  jaw,  similar  to  teeth  in  other  animals     Tl  ev 

ciimteience  of  the  mouth,  the  other  towards  the  centre  or 
cavity.  —(See  Hunter  on  Whales.)  °r 
-Bal^na  mvsticetus.    (Linn.)    Greenland  Whale. 

yeUo7X7'  7?  iUr  yelT-hhc}>  &re^  Bnd  white>  with  a 
the  ent ebn'lk  t?      ^  IargV°rm™g  nearly  one-third  of 

rated  nart  nf  ft  ^  ?      "  Pai>t  bfing  flat    0n  the  most 
^aedpait  ofthe  head  are  situated  the  blow-holes,  two  lono-i- 

tudinal  apertures  like  the  holes  in  the  belly  of  a  violin  and 

from  eight  to  twelve  inches  long.    There  are  UDwwd*  of 

three  plates  of  whalebone  on  each  s!de  of  the  jaw    tC  is  uo 

fn  the  middi?%VHZOntal  tail  iS  flat  aud  indented 
in  the  middle.   The  eyes  not  much  larger.    From  sixty-five  to 

TyZltt     aPPearS  t0  bG       "length  of  a  fullgJoVn 
Hab.  This  is  usually  stated  to  be  very  extensive ;  it  is  said 
twoS;oTes  1UhabitS  aU       S6aSOf  the  ^  -PeciaHy  the 

The  Common  Whale,  Greenland  Whale,  or  Great  Mysticete 
appears  to  be  the  ^ar^ros  of  Aristotle  (Hist.  Anim.  Hi  12 ) 
it  is  the  BalemeFranche  and  Baleine  Ordinaire  ofthe  French' 
Gienlands  Wolfish  of  the  Swedes;  and  Morfil  Cyffredin  of  the 
Ancient  British.  J  ^ 

Food  habits  etc.  In  the  whale,  the  sense  of  hearing  seem  J 
to  be  rather  obtuse.    Throat  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  a 
hen  s  egg.    The  usual  rate  of  swimming,  about  four  miles  an 
hour:  but  when  harpooned,  they  will  descend  at  a  velocity  of 
seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.    The  mysticete  seldom  remains 
longer  than  two  minutes  at  the  surface  to  breathe,  during 
which  penod  it  blows  eight  or  nine  times;  it  then  descends  for 
five  or  ten  minutes.     Though  having  no  voice,  according  to 
Mi.  Scoresby  it  makes  a  loud  noise  in  blowing.    The  small- 
Bess  of  the  gullet  is  only  fitted  for  swallowing  small  animals, 
such  as  the  Clio  boreahs,  numerous  specimens  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  preparation,  No.  323  A.  of  the  Physiological  Series 
of  the  Museum  of  the  R.  C.  S.,  London.  This  small  mollusc  is 
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said  to  constitute  the  chief  support  of  the  mysticete,  and  the 
structure  and  disposition  of  the  whalebone  plates  are  such  as  to 
retain  these  or  any  other  small  species  of  animal  in  the  capa- 
cious mouth  of  their  devourer,  while  the  water  taken  in  along 
with  them  drains  through  the  interstices  of  the  plates.  Nine 
or  ten  months  is  supposed  to  be  the  term  of  utero-gestation  ; 
and  so  attached  is  the  mother  to  her  young  one,  or  "  sucker," 
as  it  is  called,  that  it  is  often  struck  as  a  snare  to  the  affec- 
tionate parent,  for  she  will  not  leave  it,  and  so  falls  a  victim  to 
her  maternal  love. 

Use.  The  mysticete  is  everything  to  the  Esquimaux  and  the 
Greenlander.  They  eat  the  flesh  and  fat  with  great  relish. 
The  membranes  of  the  abdomen  serve  them  for  clothing,  and 
the  thin  transparent  peritoneum  admits  light  through  the 
windows  of  their  huts,  whilst  it  keeps  out  the  weather.  The 
bones  are  made  into  props  for  their  tents,  or  aid  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  boats,  and  supply  them  with  harpoons  or  spears. 
To  civilized  nations  the  oil  made  from  its  fat  or  blubber,  and 
the  whalebone,  have  long  made  it  a  great  commercial  object. 
The  fat,  or  blubber,  lies  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  being- 
from  ten  to  twenty  inches  in  thickness,  varying  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  The  colour  is  not  always  the  same,  being- 
white,  red,  and  yellow.  It  is  chiefly  for  the  blubber  that  the 
Greenland  fishery  is  carried  on.  It  is  cut  from  the  body  in  large 
lumps,  and  carried  on  board  the  ships,  and  then  cut  into  smaller 
pieces.  The  fleshy  parts  and  skin  connected  with  the  blubber 
are  next  separated  from  it,  and  it  is  again  cut  into  such  pieces 
as  will  admit  of  its  being  passed  into  casks  by  the  bung-hole, 
which  is  only  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  In  these  casks' 
it  is  conveyed  home,  where  it  is  boiled  in  vessels  capable  of 
containing  from  three  to  six  tons,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting- 
the  oil  from  the  fritters,  which  are  tendinous  fibres,  running  in 
various  directions  and  containing  the  oil,  or  rather  connecting 
together  the  cellular  substance  which  contains  it.  The  follow&- 
mg  table,  taken  from  Mr.  Scoresby's  work,  shows  the  average 
antity  of  oil   a  whale  of  each   size   of  bone  will  pro- 


qu 
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Bone.  Oil. 

9  feet   1 1  tons. 

10    13 

11    16 

12    20 


Physeter,  or  Cachalot  (<£vo-au>,  to  blow.) 

Gen.  Char.  Length  of  head  =  ^  or  \  the  whole  length; 
upper  jaw  large,  elevated,  and  either  without  teeth,  or  with 
very  few,  which  are  short  and  nearly  hidden  by  the  gum ; 
lower  jaw  narrow,  and  armed  with  stout  conical  teeth  ;  orifices 
of  the  blow-holes  united  ;  no  dorsal  fin. 

In  a  specimen  given  by  M.  F.  Cuvier,  and  found  in  the  Paris 
Museum,  no  teeth  were  observed  in  the  upper  jaw ;— in  the 
lower  there  were  27  on  each  side :  =  54. 

Physeter  macrocephalus,  or  Spermaceti  Whale. 

Hah.  This  species  has  been  seen  in  almost  all  seas ;  but  it  is 
now  principally  found  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  on  the  coasts  of 
America,  Japan,  New  Guinea,  &c.      Cachalots  have  occa- 
sionally been  stranded  on  the  British  islands,  as  in  the  Frith  of, 
Forth,  the  Orkneys,  &c. 

Use.  From  this  animal  it  is  that  the  commercial  spermaceti 
(cetaceum  ;  sperma  ceti)  is  obtained.  This  substance  is  found 
in  several  parts  of  the  body,  mixed  with  the  common  fat.  The 
head  is,  however,  the  great  reservoir  of  this  substance.  Here, 
it  is  found  (mixed  with  oil)  in  a  large  cavity  in  the  upper 
maxillary  bone,  anterior  to,  and  quite  distinct  from,  the  true 
cranium.  There  are  two  places  in  the  head  which  contain  the 
oil,  the  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  nostrils.  The  purest 
oil  is  contained  in  the  smallest  cells,  lying  above  the  nostril, 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  The  "  case,"  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  nose  and  upper  sur- 
face of  the  head,  contains  spermaceti  mixed  with  oil.  Into 
this  an  opening  is  made,  and  the  liquid  contents  are  taken  out 
by  a  bucket.  This  is  called  "  head-matter."  #  The  spermaceti 
is  separated  from  the  oil  by  pressure,  and  purified  by  boiling  it 
with  a  caustic  ley.  Ambergris  is  obtained  from  the  ccecum  of 
this  animal. 


CLASS  II.    AVES.  BIRDS. 

Birds  are  oviparous  vertebrata,  with  a  double  system  of  cir- 
culation and  respiration,  organized  for  flight.    Their  distribu- 
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tion  into  orders  is  founded,  like  that  of  the  mammalia,  on  the 
organs  of  manducation,  or  the  heak,  and  on  those  of  prehen- 
sion. This  class  comprises  six  orders :— 1.  Accipitres  (Birds 
of  Prey)  2.  Passeres  (Sparrow -kind).  3.  Scansores 
(climbers).  4.  Gallinaceje  (Poultry -kind).  5.  Grallje 
(Waders).   6.  Palmipedes  (Web-footed). 

Order  1.    ACCIPITRES.    (Linn.)    Birds  of  Prey. 

These  hirds  are  distinguished  hy  their  hooked  heaks  and 
talons.  They  are  among  birds  what  the  earn  aria  are  among 
quadrupeds.  The  muscles  of  their  thighs  and  legs  indicate  the 
strength  of  their  claws  ;  they  all  have  four  toes  ;  the  nail  of  the 
thumb  and  that  of  the  internal  toe  are  the  strongest.  This 
order  forms  two  families,  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal — the 
former  including  the  two  great  genera  of  Linnseus,  the  vultures 
and  falcons ;  the  latter  his  genus  of  owls.  These  genera  have 
been  subdivided  by  Cuvier  into  several  sub-genera. 

Falco  buteo.    (Linn.)    The  Buzzard. 

Hab.  Almost  everywhere. 

Food.  Herbs,  and  the  flesh  of  animals. 

Use.  The  testicles  boiled  fresh  with  honey  were  said  to 
strengthen  those  men,  whose  procreative  powers  had  been  en- 
feebled from  any  cause. 

Falco  fulvus.  (Gm.)    Aquila.    (Cuv.)    The  Eagle. 

Hab.  They  dwell  on  the  mountains  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Food.  Birds  and  quadrupeds. 

Use.  Various  parts  of  the  eagle  were  supposed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  medicinal  virtues.    The  bones  of  the  head  were 
considered  good  for  removing  head-ache.    The  wings  placed 
under  the  feet  promoted  labour.    The  gall  was  converted  into 
an  errhine,  in  affections  of  the  head.    The  brain  steeped  in 
wine  useful  in  jaundice.    The  tongue  in  incontinence  of  urine. 
Falco  milvus.    (Linn.)    The  Kite. 
Hab.  In  almost  all  countries. 
Food.  Birds,  carrion,  and  the  like. 

Use.  The  powder  of  the  flesh  "  helpeth  the  gout."  "  The 
testicles  drunk  fasting  with  spring  water  promotes  fecundity." 
"  The  blood  applied  with  nettles  helps  the  gout." 

Stryx  otus.    (Linn.)    The  Owl. 

Hab.  England,  France,  Germany,  and  several  other 
places. 

Food.  Wasps,  bees,  lizards,  and  mice. 

Use.  The  flesh  was  recommended  in  paralysis  and  in  melan- 
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choly.  The  brain  eaten,  removed  head-ache.  The  gall  used 
to  remove  specks  from  the  cornea. 

Vultur  gryphus.    (Linn.)    The  Vulture. 

TIab.  Various  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  more  especially 
South  America. 

Food.  Dead  bodies ;  birds. 

Use.  The  flesh  was  used  to  remove  various  tumours  in  the 
body,  as  also  gout  and  convulsion.  The  brain  used  to  remove 
head-ache.  The  liver  considered  a  prophylactic  against  the 
bites  of  serpents.  The  fume  of  the  excrement,  as  also  of  the 
feathers,  used  to  promote  parturition. 

Order  2.    PASSERES.    {Passer,  a  Sparrow.) 

_  This  order  is  the  most  numerous  of  the  whole  class.  The 
birds  composing  it  have  neither  the  violence  of  birds  of  prey, 
nor  ihe  fixed  regimen  of  the  gallinacese,  nor  of  the  water-birds ; 
insects,  fruit,  and  grain,  constitute  their  food,  which  consists  the 
more  exclusively  of  grain,  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of 
their  beak,  and  of  insects,  as  it  is  the  more  slender.  Among 
them  are  found  the  singing  birds,  and  the  most  complicated 
inferior  larynx.  The  first  division  is  founded  on  the  feet ;  re- 
course is  then  had  to  the  beak.  The  first  and  most  numerous 
comprehends  those  genera  in  which  the  external  toe  is  united, 
to  its  fellow  by  one  or  two  phalanges  only ;  the  second  are 
called  the  syndactyles,  in  which  the  union  extends  to  all  but 
the  last  articulation.  The  first  division  contains  the  families 
Dentirostres,  Eissirostres,  Conirostres.  and  Tenuirostres,  with 
their  several  genera  and  sub-genera ;  the  second  form  but  one 
family,  containing  six  genera.  The  Dentirostres  contains  the 
various  species  of  the  genus  Lanius,  (Linn.)  ;  of  the  genus  Tan- 
i  ager,  (Linn.) ;  of  the  genus  Turdus,  (Linn.);  as  the  Turdus  ?nerula, 
or  common  blackbird  ;  Turdus  musicus,  or  common  thrush ; 
of  the  genus  Motacilla,  as  the  Mot.  rubicola,  or  stonechat; 
Mot.  rubecula,  or  red-breast;  Mot.  luscinia,  or  nightingale; 
also  the  wren,  wagtail,  &c.  &c.  Among  the  family  of  the 
Fissirostres,  we  have  the  swallow.  Among  the  Conirostres,  we 
have  the  skylark,  house-sparrow,  chaffinch,  goldfinch,  linnet, 
canary-bird,  &c.  &c. 

Alauda  arvensis.    The  Shylark. 
Alauda  cristata.    The  Larh. 

Hob.  England,  France,  Italy,  and  several  other  parts  of 
the  globe. 

Food.  Corn  and  worms. 

Use.  The  Alauda  cristata,  eaten  roasted  or  boiled,  "  helps 
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the  collie/'  according  to  Galen  and  Dioscorides.  The  heart 
applied  to  the  thigh  "  helps  the  collie." 

Alcedo  ispida.    (Linn.)    The  Kingfisher. 

Hab.  Almost  everywhere  by  rivers  and  ditches. 

Food.  Fishes. 

Use.  Eating  the  flesh  of  this  bird,  or  applying  the  eyes  m  a 
linen  cloth  to  the  head  of  those  that  sleep  too  much,  was  said 
to  cause  waking.  "  The  heart  dried  and  hung  about  the  necks 
of  children  helpeth  the  falling  sickness." 

Corvus  cornix.    (Linn.)    The  Crow. 

Hab.  Desolate,  humid,  and  high  places  that  are  tilled. 

Food.  Corn,  apples,  cherries,  and  worms. 

Use.  "  The  eggs  with  myrtles  make  the  hair  black,  as  also  the 
blood  and  brain  with  black  wine."  The  brain,  with  vervain 
water,  "  helpeth  the  epilepsy."  "  The  dung,  with  wool,  helps 
the  toothache.    The  eggs  cause  abortion." 

Fringilla  domestica.    (Naum.)    The  House  Sparrow. 

Hab.  Almost  everywhere. 

Food.  Corn,  seeds,  flies,  &c. 

Use.  The  flesh  was  considered  good  against  epilepsy,  and 
also  in  renal  calculi.    The  fat  considered  good  against  hard 
tumors.    The  dung  was  considered  good  against  toothache. 
Hirundo  apus        ^  ( Common  Swallow. 


Linn. 


River  Swallow. 
Chimney  Sivallow. 
JVindow  Swalloiv. 


Hirundo  riparia 
Hirundo  rustica 
Hirundo  urbica 
Hab.  In  all  countries. 
Food.  Insects. 

Use.  The  excrement  of  the  swallow  is  found  among  the  sim- 
ples of  the  Lond.  Pharm.  1618.  Drunk  in  sheep's  milk  it  was 
said  to  be  good  against  quartan  agues.  The  heart  was  said  to 
help  the  memory  and  to  sharpen  the  wit.  The  flesh  often 
eaten  was  considered  good  against  epilepsy.  The  stones  in  the* 
ventricles  of  the  swallow  were  used  to  expel  things  fallen 
into  the  eyes. 

Motacilla  luscinia.    (Linn.)    The  Nightingale. 

Hab.  In  woods  in  almost  all  countries. 

Food.  Worms,  ants,  eggs,  and  bread. 

Use.  The  gall  of  this  bird  with  honey  was  said  to  clear  the 
eyes.    "  The  flesh  eaten  helps  the  cachexy." 
Sturnus  vulgaris.  (Linn.)    The  Starling. 
Hab.  Almost  everywhere. 
Food.  Berries,  grapes,  &c. 

Use.  "The  dung  cosmetic— good  in  ringworm,  being  abster- 

SntutT^'  -FleSh  Crsidered  S°0d  after  P°is™  been 
taken  but  is  injurious  in  hemorrhoids,  according  to  Arnold. 

Turdus  merula.    (Linn.)    The  Black-bird.  S 
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Hab.  England,  and,  in  fact,  almost  everywhere. 
Food.  Haws,  sloes,  misleberries,  &c. 

Use.  The  "  flesh  roasted,  with  myrtle-berries,  helps  the  flux 
of  the  belly."  Aldrovand. 

Order  3.    SCANSORES.  Climbers. 

This  order  includes  those  birds,  whose  external  toe  is  directed 
backwards  like  the  thumb,  by  which  conformation  they  are  the 
better  enabled  to  support  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  and  by 
which  certain  genera  cling  to  and  climb  upon  trees,  whence 
the  name  scansores,  or  climbers.  The  climbers  usually  nestle  in 
the  hollow  of  old  trees  ;  their  food,  like  that  of  the  passeres, 
consists  of  insects  or  fruit,  in  proportion  as  their  beak  is  more 
or  less  stout.  This  order  is  distributed  into  thirteen  genera, 
and  the  latter  into  sub-genera  and  species.  Among  the  species 
we  find  the  jackamar,  the  wood-pecker,  the  various  species  of 
the  cuckoo,  the  cockatoo,  parrot,  &c. 

Cuculus  canorus.    (Linn.)    The  Cuckoo. 

Hab.  Almost  everywhere. 

Food.  Flesh,  flies,  eggs,  fruit,  &c. 

Use.  A  decoction  of  the  dung  drunk  was  considered  good 
against  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog.  The  "  ashes  help  the  pain 
and  moisture  of  the  stomach,  as  also  the  stone  :"  "  good  also  in 
epilepsy." 

Order  4.    GALLINACE^E.    Gcdlince,  Linn.  (Gallus, 

a  Cock.) 

These  birds  have  been  so  called  from  their  affinity  to  the 
domestic  coek ;  and  like  it,  they  generally  have  the  upper  man- 
dible arched.  Most  of  our  barn-door  fowls,  and  many  excel- 
lent game  birds,  are  to  be  found  in  this  order.  It  is  composed 
in  a  great  measure  of  one  natural  family,  and  is  divided  into 
genera,  sub-genera,  and  species. 

Columba  migratoria.  (Lath.)  Passenger  Pigeon.  Caro- 
lina Pigeon. 

Descript.  Body  ash-coloured ;  nape  golden  purplish  green ; 
wing-coverts  with  oval  spots;  chest  rufous  ;  belly  white.  Fe- 
male grey-brown  ;  beneath  whitish  ;  chest  yellowish-white. 

Sab.  North  America. 

Use.  Yields  an  oil. 

Columba  palumbus.    (Linn.)    The  Ping-dove. 
Hab.  In  almost  all  countries  and  places. 
Food.  Corn  and  other  seeds. 

Use.  The  flesh  of  the  pigeon  was  recommended  to  persons  in 
a  languishing  condition.    When  frequently  eaten,  it  was  said 
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to  prevent  plague ;  good  in  epileptic  and  paralytic  cases.  The 
brain  and  testicles  said  to  occasion  venery. 

Numida  meleagris.    (Linn.)    The  Turhey. 

Hub.  Most  parts  of  the  globe. 

Food.  Grain  and  the  like. 

Use  Flesh  very  delicate  and  nutritious.  The.  rough  inner 
skin  of  the  gizzard,  salted  and  dried,  used  to  curdle  uiilk. 

Pavo  crist atus.    (Linn.)    The  Peacock. 

Hab.  Various  parts  of  the  world. 

Food.  Barley,  herbs,  and  serpents.  . 

Use.  The  broth,  if  fat,  recommended  in  pleurisy;  the  excre- 
ment recommended  for  the  eyes,  as  also  in  gout. 

Phasianus  gallus.    (Linn.)    The  Domestic  Cock. 

Hab.  In  almost  all  countries. 

Food.  Corn,  seeds,  flies,  and  snails. 

Use.  The  flesh,  when  young,  is  easily  concocted ;  was  con- 
sidered beneficial  in  consumptions  and  hectic  fevers.  The 
flesh  of  capons  seven  or  eight  months  old  was  much  esteemed 
by  the  old  physicians  for  its  nutritious  properties.  The  white 
dung  was  considered  beneficial  in  colic.  "  The  dry  comb  of 
a  hen  stops  the  involuntary  discharge  of  urine." 

Phasiantjs  colchicus.    (Linn.)    The  Pheasant. 

Hah.  England,  Prance,  and  other  countries. 

Food.  Corn,  seeds,  and  berries. 

Use.  The  flesh  was  recommended  in  phthisis.  The  gall 
was  said  to  sharpen  the  sight.  The  fat  recommended  in 
affections  of  the  kidneys. 

Tetrao  coturnix.    (Linn.)    The  Common  Quail. 

JDescript.  Back  brown,  undulated  with  black ;  a  pointed 
white  stripe  on  each  feather  ;  throat  brown  ;  eyebrows  whitish. 
Celebrated  for  its  migrations.  The  bird,  heavy  as  it  is,  finds 
means  to  traverse  the  Mediterranean. 

Imported  from  Turkey,  preserved  in  oil ;  and  from  Cagliari, 
potted  with  clarified  butter. 

Tetrao  cinereus.  (Linn.)  Perdix.  (Briss.)  The  Part- 
ridge. 

Hab.  Almost  everywhere. 
Food.  Corn,  chickweed,  snails,  and  ants. 
Use.  The  liver,  dried  and  drunk,  was  given  in  epilepsy. 
They  are  said  to  be  very  libidinous. 

Order  5.    GRALLiE.    (Linn.)  Waders. 

The  birds  of  this  order  derive  their  name  from  their 
habits,  and  from  the  conformation  which  causes  them.  They 
are  generally  long-legged  wading  birds,  generally  living  in  the 
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^rLf  v^  GXCept  the  ostrich  and  cassowary,  which  dicT 
ThZ  S1  v  7  f  el0nS  t0  this  0rder'  as  established  by  LinLus 
Those  which  have  a  strong  bill  feed  on  fish  and  reptTles 

J  fi;1^  a  weak  one  consume  worms  and 

thaLf  tb^  ?6  18  TSt  commo/]y  united  at  its  base  with 
that  of  the  middle  one  by  means  of  a  short  membrane  Cuvier 
has  divided  the  order  into  five  families. 

Ardea  ciconia.    (Linn.)    The  Stork. 

Hab.  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  other  places. 

food.  Frogs,  snakes,  and  fishes. 

Use.  The  flesh  was  said  to  prevent  lippitude.  The  ashes  of 
the  young  ones  were  deemed  good  for  spots  in  the  eyes  The 
oil  good  for  palsy.  The  gall  was  recommended  for  clearing 
the  sight.    The  excrement  drunk  in  water  of  use  in  epilepsv  ° 

Ardea  cinerea.    (Linn.)    The  Heron 

Hab  England,  France,  and  several  other  countries, 

food,  lnshes,  oysters,  &c. 

Tl5Sn*  J1'6  Wfl  suPP°sed  t0  Possess  a  hypnotic  effect. 
I  he  flesh  considered  bad  for  those  with  hemorrhoids  The  fat 
recommended  as  relieving  the  pain  of  gout. 

Fulica  chloropus.    (Linn.)    The  Moor-hen.  Coot. 

Mao.  Jbenny  and  watery  places. 

Food.  Herbs,  seeds,  and  the  like. 

Use.  The  heart  was  recommended  in  epilepsy.    The  flesh 
was  deemed  good  for  the  bitings  of  spiders. 
Grus  cinerea.    (Bechst.)    The  Crane. 
Hob.  Lybia,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia. 
Food.  Fruits  and  herbs. 

Use.  The  eggs  were  supposed  good  against  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases, as  cancers,  palsy,  and  as  a  defence  against  venomous 
creatures.  The  powder  of  the  head  and  eyes  good  in  fistulas 
and  ail  sorts  of  ulcers. 

Struthio  camelus.    (Linn.)    The  Ostrich. 

Hab,  Africa,  Lybia,  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  &c. 

Food.  Almost  anything. 

Use.  The  flesh  has  a  very  strengthening  effect  on  the  system. 
The  fat  useful  to  allay  the  pain  of  gout,  as  also  the  eggs.  The 
feathers,  which  are  used  as  articles  of  dress,  are  preserved  by 
dipping  them  in  weak  lime-water,  and  then  drying  and  stoving 
them.    They  are  brought  from  Africa. 

Order  6.    PALMIPEDES.    Web-footed  Birds. 

This  order  contains  generally  such  birds  as  are  web-footed, 
and  fitted  for  an  aquatic  life.  It  is  divided  into  four  natural 
families  :— 1.  The  Brachyptera,  or  divers.    2.  The  Longipennes, 
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or  high-flying-  birds.  3.  The  Totipalmes,  in  which  the  thumb, 
as  well  as  the  other  toes,  is  included  in  the  common  web,  or 
membrane  of  the  foot :  and  4.  The  Lamellero sires,  having-  the 
bill  furnished  with  rows  of  laminae,  resembling  fine  teeth. 

Anas  cyanoides.    (Linn.)    The  Duck. 

JTab.  Watery  and  fenny  places. 

Food.  Roots  and  seeds  of  aquatic  plants. 

Use.  The  liver  was  recommended  in  fluxes  occasioned  by 
liver  disease.  The  excrement  applied  was  said  to  be  good 
for  venomous  bitings.  The  womb  is  recommended  in  the 
Antidotus  Ecloge  of  Myropsus,  against  the  cceliac  passion  and 
spitting  of  blood. 

Alca  impknnis.  (Linn.)  The  Great  Penguin.  The  Razor- 
bill of  the  English. 

Descript.  About  the  size  of  a  goose,  which  bird  it  somewhat 
resembles  in  some  respects.  It  stands  with  its  head  and  body 
vertical ;  has  a  black  compressed  beak,  with  eight  or  ten 
furrows  in  it.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  black ;  that  of  the 
breast,  belly,  and.  sides  white,  or  partly  grey.  There  is  an 
oval  white  mark  between  the  beak  and  the  eye.  The  wings 
are  undeveloped,  constituting  what  are  called  flippers.  It  is 
said  to  lay  but  one  large  egg,  which  is  marked  with  purple 
blotches.  When  young,  the  beak  is  smooth,  and  there  is  no 
white  frontal  spot. 

Hab.  The  Arctic  seas  of  both  continents. 

Alca  torda,  et  pica.    (Gm.)    The  Common  Penguin. 

Descript.  This  bird  has  some  resemblance  to  the  duck 
being  smaller  than  the  preceding  species.    The  colours  re- 
semble those  of  the  great  penguin,  but  there  is  a  white  mark 
on  the  flippers,  and  one  or  two  on  the  beak.    This,  as  well 
as  the  preceding  species,  is  web-footed. 

The  penguin  of  a  small  species,  about  fourteen  inches  in 
height,  is  found  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  On  the  coast  of 
Chili,  a  large  species,  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  inches  high 
is  usually  met  with.  The  same  bird,  with  a  little  variation 
of  colour,  is  found  at  Cape  Horn  in  immense  numbers  on 
the  rocks  and  islands,  especially  on  Penguin  Island ;  also  on 
the  islands  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  the  Falkland 
Islands,  Tristan  D'Acunha,  and  the  islands  and  rocks  alono- 
the  African  coast.  These  birds  cannot  fly,  having  no  win  gs 
adapted  for  such  purpose.  They  are  frequently  seen  on  the 
water  m  groups  of  six  or  eight,  and  are  excellent  dive™ 
fliey  breed  on  rocks  and  islets,  where  they  congregate  t  st 
numbers,  and  where  t  ie  r  pxrrnmpn^  „  ?'  ^   .  111  *ast 

quantities,  and  constitu te  the  cb  I  f  TT^l * 
called  Guano,  which    t        etteLvT  °f  V 8 
culture.  extensively  employed  in  agri- 
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Anas  olor.    (Gm.)    The  Swan. 

Hab.  Almost  everywhere  ;  it  is  amphibious. 

Food.  Grass,  grain,  and  fish  spawn. 

Use.  The  fat  was  considered  good  for  the  nerves.  The  e<rgs 
were  thought  useful  in  erysipelas.  The  skin  dressed  with  the 
down,  and  applied  to  the  breast,  was  said  to  assist  concoc- 
tion. 

Anser  anser.    (Linn.)    The  Goose. 
Hob.  Almost  everywhere. 
Food.  Grain,  grass,  and  the  like. 

Use.  The  flesh,  eaten,  was  said  to  cause  length  of  life,  as 
also  the  fat.  It  was  said  to  cure  hydrophobia,  and  to  excite 
venery.  Goose-grease,  with  honey,  was  supposed  good  against 
the  bitmgs  of  a  mad  dog.  The  large  feathers  of  the  wings, 
quills,  prepared  by  dipping  into  lime  water,  hardening  by  the 
fire,  and  the  barrels  coloured  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  used  for 
making  pens. 

Pelecanus  acquilus.    (Linn.)    The  Frigat. 

Hab.  They  were  formerly  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  island  of  Gaudaloupe. 

Food.  Small  fish. 

Use.  The  oil  or  fat  of  this  bird  was  once  considered  a  sove« 
reign  remedy  for  sciatica  pains. 

Pelecanus  carbo.    (Linn.)    The  Cormorant. 
Hab.  Seas,  rivers,  fens,  and  such  places. 
Food.  Eels  and  congers. 

Use.  The  flesh,  roasted  and  eaten,  useful  in  elephantiasis, 
and  in  the  spleen.    The  blood  was  considered  alexepharmick. 
The  heart  was  thought  good  against  quartans.  "  The  old  liver, 
drunk  with  hydromel,  bringeth  out  the  secundine.    The  gall, 
with  rosin  of  cedar,  hinders  the  growth  of  hair  on  the  eyelid 
after  evulsion." 


CLASS  III.    EEPTILIA.    Reptiles.    {Repo,  to  crawl.) 

The  structure  of  the  heart  in  Reptiles  is  such,  that  at  each 
contraction  a  portion  only  of  the  blood  it  has  received  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  body  is  transmitted  to  the  lungs,  the 
remainder  returning  to  those  parts  without  being  passed 
through  the  pulmonary  organs,  and  without  having  respired. 
The  result  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  oxygen  acts  less 
upon  the  blood  than  in  the  mammalia.  As  it  is  from  respira- 
tion that  the  blood  derives  its  heat,  and  the  fibre  its  suscepti- 
bility of  nervous  irritation,  the  blood  of  reptiles  is  cold,  aud 
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the  muscular  energy  less  than  that  of  quadrupeds,  and  ranch 
less  than  of  birds;  thus  we  find  their  movements  confined 
usually  to  crawling  and  swimming.  In  cold  or  temperate 
climates  almost  all  of  them  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpor, 
i  The  smallness  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  permits  reptiles  to 
suspend  the  process  of  respiration  without  arresting  the  course 
of  the  blood.  No  reptile  hatches  its  eggs.  The  young  batra- 
chians,  on  quitting  the  egg,  have  the  form  and  branchiae  of 
fishes,  and  some  of  the  genera  preserve  these  organs,  even  after 
the  lungs  have  become  developed. 

Reptiles  are  divided  into  four  sufficiently  natural  orders,  the 
Chelonian,  Saurian,  Ophidian,  and  Baferachian,  severally  re- 
presented by  the  tortoise,  the  lizard,  the  serpent,  and  the  frog. 
The  last  of  these  is  remarkable  for  presenting  in  early  life  a 
structure  different  from  that  which  it  is  to  assume  when  adult; 
thus  the  young  tadpole,  it  is  well  known,  breathes  by  gills, 
and  in  some  genera  of  this  order  the  gills  are  never  lost.  An 
easy  transition  is  thus  formed  from  the  class  reptiles  to  the 
fishes. 

Order  1.  CHELONIA. 

Testudo  europ2ea.  (Schn.)  T.  orbicularis.  (Linn.)  The 
fresh-water  European  Tortoise,  or  Spotted  Tortoise 

Hab.,  Sfc.  The  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe.  Its 
carapace  is  oval,  but  little  convex,  rather  smooth,  blackish,  and 
i marked  with  yellowish  points.  It  scarcely  attains  ten  inches 
i  in  length.  It  is  brought  up  on  bread,  herbs,  insects,  small 
!  fishes,  &c. 

Use.  This  is  sometimes  employed  in  Paris  to  make  soups, 
and  a  certain  kind  of  syrup.  ' 

Testtjdo  gr^eca.  (Linn.)  The  Land  Tortoise,  or  Common 
Tortoise. 

Hab.,  frc.  Greece,  Italy,  Sardinia,  and  in  fact  all  around  the 
Mediterranean.    It  is  distinguished  by  its  carapace,  which 
I  bulges  out  equally;  by  its  elevated  scales,  granulated'  in  the 
;  centre,  streaked  at  the  edge,  and  marked  with  black  and 
yellow  spots.  It  scarcely  attains  a  foot  in  length ;  and  feeds  on 
leaves,  fruits,  insects,  worms. 

Testudo  imbricata.    (Linn.)    The  Caret  of  the  French 
This  is  not  so  large  as  the  T  my  das ;  its  muzzle  is  more 
elongated;  its  jaws .are  indented ;  it  bears  thirteen  yellow  and 
brown  scales  which  he  one  upon  the  other  like  tiles ;  the  fl 
is  disagreeable  and  unwholesome,  but  its  eggs  are  a  «Vea?  de 

St  artThlCh  *****  the  m°St  b™  w3S3*fc 
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Testcdo  mydas.  (Linn.)  T.  viridis.  (Schn.)  The  Green 
Tortoise,  or  Green  Turtle. 

This  is  distinguished  by  its  greenish  scales,  to  the  number 
ot  thirteen,  which,  however,  are  not  imbricated,  those  of  the 
middle  row  being  nearly  regular  hexagons.  It  is  from  six  to 
seven  feet  in  length,  and  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds 
m  weight.  Its  flesh  affords  a  pleasing  and  wholesome  food  for 
navigators  sailing  on  the  torrid  zone.  Its  eggs  are  also  much 
prized,  but  no  use  is  made  of  its  shell. 


Order  2.    SAURIA.    (Savpos,  Lizard.) 

Ess.  Char.  Heart  like  that  of  the  Chelonians ;  ribs  move 
able ;  mouth  armed  with  teeth,  and  toes,  with  few  exceptions, 
furnished  with  nails  ;  skin  covered  with  scales,  or  scaly  granules; 
,  tail  more  or  less  long ;  most  of  them  have  four  legs. 

Tiiis  order  has  been  divided  into  six  families,  represented 
severally  by  the  Crocodiles,  Monitors,  Iguanas,  Geckos,  Ca- 
meleons,  and  Skinks.  Of  these  families  the  first  and  fifth 
have  each  only  one  genus,  the  second  two,  and  the  others  have 
several  genera. 

Draco.    (Linn.)    The  Dragon. 
■  The  dragon  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  Saurian  rep 
tiles  by  reason  of  the  first  six  false  ribs  instead  of  turning 
round  the  abdomen,  being  extended  in  a  right  line,  and  sus- 
taining a  production  of  the  skin,  which  forms  a  species  of] 
wing  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  bat,  but  independent  of 
the  four  feet;  it  sustains  the  animal  like  a  parachute  in  its, 
leaping  from  branch  to  branch,  but  it  is  incapable  of  enabling 
the  animal  to  fly.    All  the  known  species  come  from  the  East 
Indies. 

Lacerta  agilis.    (Linn.)    The  Lizard. 

There  are  very  many  species  of  the  Lacerta  which  have 
been  confounded  by  Linnaeus  under  the  name  of  Lacerta  agilis. 
The  most  striking  of  these  are  the 

Lacerta  ocellata.  (Daud.) 

Lacerta  viridis.    (Daud.)    The  Green  Lizard. 

Hab„  Sfc.  Prance,  Spain,  Italy,  &c.  &c. 

Use.  This  Saurian  reptile  has  been  extolled  as  a  sudorific  in 
syphilitic  diseases,  when  eaten  raw. 

Scincoidit. 

These  constitute  the  sixth  and  last  family  of  the  Saurian 
reptiles.  They  are  characterised  by  short  feet,  tongue  not  ex- 
tensible, and  by  the  equal  scales  which  cover  the  body  and 
tail,  like  tiles. 
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Lacerta  scincus.    (Linn.)     Scincus  Officinalis.  (Schn.) 

^fe^t  inches  long;  tail  shorter  than  the  body ; 
"feet  short;  body  yellowish,  and  traversed  with  blackish  bands, 
jovered  with  shining  scales. 

Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  &c.  _ 
£7se  In  order  to  preserve  this  animal,  the  intestines  were 
drawn  out,  and  their  place  supplied  by  aromatic  plants  ;  the 
body  was  then  dried,  and  wrapt  up  in  dried  wormwood  leaves, 
[t  was  considered  aphrodisiac;  it  formed  a  constituent  in  the 
Electnarium  Mithridatis. 

Iguana  delicatissi.ma.    (Linn.)    i^.  nudicollis.  (Ouv.) 
.Hai.  The  Brazils,  Guadaloupe. 

£/•><?.  This  was  considered  a  valuable  sudorific,  when  eaten 
raw,  in  syphilitic  diseases.  The  flesh  is  an  agreeable  food  ; 
preserved  by  salting. 

Order  3.    OPHIDIA.    (<5<R  a  serpent.)  Ophidian 

Reptiles. 

Serpents  are  reptiles  without  feet.    Their  very  elongated 
body  moves  by  means  of  the  folds  it  forms  when  in  contact 
with  the  .ground.    This  order  is  principally  divided  into  three 
families:  1.  The  snakes,  {Anguis ;)  2.  The  true  serpents;  and 
3.  The  naked  serpents.    Of  these  the  1st  and  3rd  contain 
each  but  one  genus;  the  2nd  contains  all  the  rest,  and  as 
these  differ  in  several  respects,  is  subdivided,  1st,  into  two 
tribes,   the  double-mar -chews,  that  is,  those  that  move  with 
either  end  foremost;  and  the  serpents  proper,  which  always 
advance  with  the  head  in  front.    The  serpents  proper  are  then 
divided  according  as  they  are  non-venomous,  or  venomous; 
and  afterwards  these  latter,  according  as  they  have  isolated 
fangs,  or  fangs  accompanied   by  the   ordinary  jaw  teeth. 
Finally  comes  the  division  into  genera,  subgenera,  and  species. 
Among  the  Anguis,  or  1st  family,  we  find  the  species  Lacerta 
apoda,  Pall.    Ang.  ventralis,  L.,  glass  serpent.    A.  fragilis, 
L.,  common  blind  worm.    A  meleagris,  L.,  javelin  snake,  or 
Cape  Pintado  snake.    Among  the  serpents,  or  2nd  family, 
we  have  the  Amphisbama  alba,  Lacep.     Anguis  scytale,  L., 
whip-lash  snake  (a-KVTaXr],  a  whip).    Uropeltis  ceylanicus,  Cuv. 
Boa  Constrictor,  L.    Coluber  Javanicus,  Sh.    Great  adder  of 
the  Sunda  Isles.     Crotalus  horridus,  L.,  American  rattle- 
snake.   Then  the  various  subgenera  and  species  of  the  Vipera, 
Daud.,  as  Col.  berus,  L,  the  common  viper.    The  3rd  and 
last  family,  or  Nahed  serpents,  consist  of  but  one  very  singular 
genus,  the  Cozcilia  of  Linnseus.    Species,  Coze,  anmdata,  annu- 
lated  csecilia. 
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Akquis  fragilis.    (Linn.)  Blind-worm. 

Food  W  7  C°mTn  in  a11  Parts  of  Eui^pe. 
food.  Worms  and  insects.  1 

Iney  bring-  forth  their  young-  alive. 
tatTnateMEL~  ^  Snake,  or  Cape  Pin 

Hah.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Akguis  soytalb.    (Linn.)    The  Whip,  lash  Snake 

Description.  About  two  feet  lonff  Marked  wlrtT  : 
black  and  white  bands.  fe   warded  with  irregular 

Rah.  America. 

Amguis  vektralis.    (Linn.)    The  Glass  Serpent 

have  received*^  this 

^  The  southern  states  of  North  America. 

t/*e.  Many  virtues  were  formerly  ascribe]  ,«  +T,  r 
and  other  parts  of  various  specie/ of  i^t0  Tt  f™''  fa 
said  to  be  good  for  stone  in  the  bladder 

Boa. 

The  boas,  properly  so  called,  have  a  hook  on  each 
the  anus,  a  compressed  body,  thickest  in  tC  , 
«le  tail,  and  small  scales  o£  the  I  ead  at  IpV,  n  a 

^t00"5™010"-  CLi°"-)   -B"'i  (Daudin.)  j 

description.  Known  by  a  broad  chain  extending  alono-  .1,. 

back  formed  alternately  by  large,  blackish,  irregularly  Lv. 

gonal  spots,  and  by  pale  oval  ones,  the  two  ends  of  which  art 

notched  or  jagged  forming  a  very  elegant  pattern. 
Hab.  1  he  New  World. 
Food.  Animals  of  all  kinds. 

2.  Scaly  plates  from  the  eyes  to  the  end  of  the  miizy.P  1Y0 

S  (li^fS  ^f-Boa  tJaL,\Zta  «° 
nwa.  (L.mn.;  a^«^ca  of  Prince  Maximilian. 

Boa  scytale     (Linn.)    Boa  murina.  (Linn.) 

2>Mcrofcm.  Brown  :  a  double  suite  of  round  black  snots 
along  the  back  :  ocellated  spots  on  the  flanks  1 
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Hab.  South  America.  . 
Food  Chiefly  mice ;  whence  the  name  Murina. 
3  Scaly  plates  on  the  muzzle,  and  dimples  upon  the  plates 
it  the  sides  of  the  jaw.    Ex.  Boa  cenchria.  (Linn.)  Boa 
zenthris.  (Gmel.) 
Boa  cenchria.  (Linn.) 

Description.  Yellowish,  with  a  row  of  large  brown  rings 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  and  variable  spots  on 
the  sides.  These  are  generally  dark,  containing  often  a  whitish 
semilunar  mark. 

Hob.  South  America  ;  the  marshy  places  of  the  warm  parts. 
Food.  The  various  quadrupeds  which  come  to  drink. 
4.  Plates  upon  the  muzzle  and  sides  of  the  jaw  hollowed 
into  a  kind  of  slit  under  the  eye,  and  beyond  it.  Example, 
Boa  canina.  (Linn.) 
Boa  canina.  (Linn.) 

Description.  Greenish,  with  white  irregular  longish  spots, 
somewhat  annularly  disposed. 

Use.  The  excrement  of  the  Boas,  usually  the  Boa  con- 
strictor, is  the  source  from  which  uric  acid  is  most  abundantly 
md  economically  procured. 

Coluber  jesculapii.  (Sh.) 

Description.  Brown  superiorly ;  straw-coloured  inferiorly 
md  on  the  flanks;  scales  of  the  back  almost  smooth.  It  is 
this  which  the  ancients  have  represented  in  their  statues  of 
Esculapius,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Epidaurian  serpent 
belonged  to  this  species. 

Hab.  Italy,  Hungary,  Illyria,  &c.  &c. 
The  Coluber  esculapii  of  Linnseus  is  a  different  species. 
Coluber  berus.  (Linn.)    Vipera  berus.  (Daud.)  The 
Common  Viper. 

Hab.  Arabia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 
Food.  Herbs,  horseflies,  cantharides,  &c. 

Use.  According  to  Culpeper,  '  The  flesh  of  vipers  being 
eaten  clears  the  sight  and  helps  the  vices  of  the  nerves.'  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  the  head  of  the  viper,  which  gave 
the  bite,  is  the  best  remedy. 

Crotalus  horridus.  (Linn.)  The  American  Battle-snake. 
This  is  a  species  of  the  genus  Crotalus.  (Linn.) 
The  Crotali  are  distinguished  from  all  other  serpents  by  the 
fatal  subtlety  of  their  poison.  Like  the  Boa,  they  have  simple 
transverse  plates  under  the  body  and  tail.  But,  what  best 
distinguishes  them,  is  the  noisy  instrument  which  they  carry 
under  the  tail  and  which  is  formed  of  many  scaly  cornets 
embossed  loose  y  in  each  other,  which  move  and  resound 
when  the  animal  moves  his  tail.  The  number  of  these  cornets 
increases  with  age,  and  there  remains  an  additional  one  at 

l  2 
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each  moulting.  The  muzzle  of  these  serpents  is  hollowed 
with  a  small  round  fosset  behind  each  nostril.  All  the  species' 
whose  country  is  well  known,  come  from  America.  They  are 
more  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  climate  or 
season  Hieir  natural  disposition,  however,  is  tranquil  and 
rather  lethargic.  1 

Food  Sfc.  Birds,  squirrels,  &c.  It  was  once  believed  that 
it  had  the  power  of  torpifying  them  by  its  breath,  and  even  of 
fascinating,  that  is,  of  forcing  them  by  its  glance  alone  to  pre- 
cipitate  themselves  into  its  mouth.  It  appears,  however  that 
it  is  able  to  seize  them  only  during  those  irregular  movements 
which  the  fear  of  its  aspect  causes  them  to  make. 


Order  4.    BATRACHIA.    (f3aTPaXos,  a  frog.) 

Ess.  char.  Heart  consisting  of  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle- 
two  equal  lungs,  to  which  at  first  are  added  branchiae  Most 
of  them  lose  their  branchiae,  and  the  apparatus  which  supports 
them,  when  they  attain  maturity.  The  envelope  of  the  ova 
is  membranous.  The  eggs  become  much  enlarged  in  the 
water.  The  young  differ  from  the  adult  not  only  in  the  pre- 
sence of  branchite,  but  in  having  feet  which  are  developed  by 
degrees.  Some  species  are  biviparous. 

This  order  has  been  divided  by  Gray  into  two  very  natural 
orders  or  families,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  undergo 
metamorphosis.  Cuvier  has  adopted  the  same  division,  and 
then  subdivides.    The  first  genus  is  the 

Rana,  (Linn.)  of  which  there  are  several  subgenera. 

Ess.  char.  Front  legs  in  the  perfect  state,  but  no  tail;  head 
flat,  muzzle  rounded;  tongue  generally  soft,  not  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  the  gullet,  but  to  the  edge  of  the  jaw,  and  folds 
inwards:  four  toes  to  anterior  feet;  the  hind  ones  usually 
exhibit  the  rudiment  of  a  sixth  ;  no  ribs  to  skeleton.  Inspira- 
tion effected  by  muscles  of  the  throat,  which,  by  dilating,  receives 
air  from  the  nostrils  ;  expiration,  on  the  contrary,  effected  by  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen.  The  principal  species  of  this  genus 
are  liana  temporaria,  L.,  common  frog.  R.  arbor ea,  L.,  tree- 
frog.  B.  bufo,  L.,  common  toad.  JR.  papa,  L., ' Surinam 
toad.  The  second  genus,  is  the  Salamandra,  Brongn.  The  prin- 
cipal species,  are  the  Lacerta  salamandra,  L.,  common  sala- 
mander Salam.  marmorata,  L.,  marbled  salamander. 

Rana  bufo.    (Linn.)    The  Common  Toad. 

Description.  Reddish  or  brown  gray;  sometimes  rather 
olive  and  blackish;  back  covered  with  many  rounded  tuber- 
cles as  large  as  lentilcs.    Hind  feet  semi-palmate. 

Hob.  It  remains  in  obscure  and  sheltered  places,  and  passes 
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Ithe  winter  in  holes  which  it  excavates.  Coupling-  takes  place 
lin  the  winter,  and  in  March  and  April.    The  common  toad 

lives  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  produces  at  four  years  of  age. 
Rana  esculenta.     (Linn.)     The  Green  Frog.  Gibbous 

Frog. 

Description.  Of  a  fine  green,  spotted  with  black.  Three 
(yellow  stripes  on  the  back,  the  belly  yellowish  Four  legs  and 
jno  tail,  in  the  perfect  state.  The  tongue,  which  is  soft,  is 
attached,  not  to  the  lower  part  of  the  throat,  but  to  the  edge 
•of  the  jaw,  and  is  folded  inwards. 

Hab.  This  is  the  species  so  common  in  all  stagnant  waters, 
i  and  in  grassy  places  near  rivers,  and  wliich  is  so  troublesome 
in  summer,  from  the  continuity  of  its  nocturnal  clamours. 

Use.  It  furnishes  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  aliment.  It 
spreads  its  eggs  in  clusters  in  the  marshes.  The  liver  of  the 
frog  was  among  the  simples  of  the  Lond.  Pharm.,  1618.  It 
was  considered  beneficial,  when  dried,  in  quartan  agues. 

Rana  paradoxa.    (Linn.)    The  Paradoxical  Frog. 

Of  all  the  species  of  this  genus  this  is  that  whose  tadpole 
grows  the  most.  The  loss  of  an  enormous  tail,  and  of  the 
envelopes  of  the  body,  cause  even  the  adult  animal  to  be 
smaller  in  size  than  the  tadpole ;  so  that  the  earliest  observers 
believed  that  it  was  the  frog  which  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
tadpole,  or  as  they  said,  into  a  fish. 

Char.  Greenish,  spotted  with  brown,  and  particularly  re- 
cognised by  irregular  brown  lines  along  its  thighs  and  legs. 

Hab.  Guiana. 

Use.  Flesh  used  as  food. 

Rana  tinctoria.  (Linn.)  Hyla  T.  The  Stained  Tree 
brog. 

A  very  remarkable  species  of  the  genus  Hyla,  or  Tree  Froq. 


o  that 

peculiar  appearance  which  is  termed  by  the  French  Tapire  * 
It  is  a  brown  species,  with  two  whitish  bands  transversely 

z?Lvz£:r (Daud-  pl-viii);  tl,e  toes  °f  the 

Description.  Black  with  great  spots  of  a  lively  yellow  ■  on 

poisonous  ,„  weak  a„in,a,sf  Ss  f&^^A?* 
'  And  hence  it,- French  nrnne  Iiaineile  a  lapirer. 
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the  fable  that  the  salamander  can  resist  the  flamer.  In  conse-  L 
quence  of  the  length  of  the  body  and  tail,  which  assimilates  it  ' 
to  the  Lizard,  this  animal  was  placed  by  Linnaeus  among  the  ; 
Lacertse. 

Hdb.  In  the  Alps,  Germany,  &c. ;  in  cold  moist  places. 
Food.  Worms,  insects,  humus,  and  according  to  some,  milk, 
honey,  &c. 

Use.  According  to  Avicenna,  the  powder  is  a  good  applica 
tion  for  corns,  and  is  septic. 


CLASS  IV.    PISCES.  FISHES. 

The  class  of  fishes  is  composed  of  Oviporous  Vertebrata, 
•with  a  double  circulation,  but  in  which  respiration  is  alto- 
gether effected  through  the  medium  of  water.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  have,  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  an  apparatus  called 
branchiae  or  gills,  which  consist  of  laminae  suspended  on  arches 
that  are  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone,  each  composed  of  numer- 
ous separate  laminae,  and  covered  with  a  tissue  of  innumerable 
blood-vessels.  The  water  which  the  fish  swallows  escapes  be- 
tween these  laminae  through  the  branchial  openings,  and  by 
means  of  the  air  it  contains  acts  on  the  blood  that  is  conti- 
nually arriving  in  the  branchiae  from  the  heart,  which  only 
represents  the  right  auriele  and  ventricle  of  warm-blooded 
animals.  This  blood,  having  received  the  benefit  of  respira- 
tion, is  poured  into  an  arterial  trunk  under  the  spine,  which, 
exercising  the  functions  of  a  left  ventricle,  distributes  it  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  whence  it  returns  to  the  heart  by  the 
veins.  In  several  species,  immediately  under  the  spine,  there 
is  a  bladder  filled  with  air,  which,  by  compression  or  dilatation, 
varies  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fish,  and  assists  it  to  rise  or 
descend.  Progression  is  effected  by  the  motion  of  the  tail, 
which  by  striking  the  water  alternately  right  and  left,  forces 
them  forward  ;  the  branchiae,  by  impelling  the  water  back- 
wards, may  also  contribute  to  this  effect.  The  fins,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  anterior  extremities,  are  termed  pectorals,  those 
answering  to  the  posterior,  ventrals.  Fishes  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  series,  the  Ossei  and  Chondropterygii  ;  in  the 
former  the  skeleton  is  formed  of  true  bone,  while  in  the 
latter  it  always  remains  in  the  state  of  cartilage  or  gristle 
(X°v8pos,  cartilage,  and  irrtpvj;,  a  fin).    The  former  (Ossei)  is 
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vided  into  six,  the  latter  into  two  orders  ;  the  principal  cha- 
pters being  derived  from  the  first  gills,  as  is  evident  from  the 
lines  of  the  orders. 


Series. 


I.  Ossei  (bony  fishes.)  < 


'ishes.^ 


Order. 

rl.  Acanthopterygii. 

2.  Malacopterygii  Abdomi- 
nales. 

3.  Malacopterygii  Subbra- 
chii. 

4.  Malacopterygii  Apodes. 

5.  Lophobranchii. 

6.  Plectognathi. 

7.  Eleutherobranchii  (gills 
II.   Chondropterygii  1      free  ;  eXeiApos,  free). 

(cartilaginous  fishes).  ]  8.  Pectobranchii  (gills  con- 
fined or  fixed  ;  thjktos,  fixed.) 


1st  Series  of  Fishes.  OSSEI. 


Order.  1.  ACANTHOPTERYGII. 
(Spiny  finned  ;  a*av0os,  a  spine.) 

Ess.  char.    Spines  occupying  the  first  rays  of  their  dorsal, 
)r  which  alone  support  the  first  fin  of  their  back,  when  there 
ire  two  ;  sometimes,  instead  of  a  first  dorsal,  there  are  only  a 
few  free  spines.    The  first  rays  of  their  anal  are  spines,  and 
\  there  is  generally  one  to  each  ventral. 

The  Acanthopterygians  make  three-fourths  of  all  the  fishes 
known.  The  families  into  which  they  are  divided  are  in  gene- 
ral very  natural,  but  present  so  many  varieties  with  respect 
to  their  characters,  on  which  it  might  be  supposed  they  could 
be  grouped  into  orders  or  other  subdivisions,  that  it  has  been 
found  expedient  to  leave  them  all  together.  There  are  fifteen 
families  of  the  Acanthopterygians. 

Cottus  scorpitjs.    (Linn.)    The  Father  Lasher. 
Hab.  On  our  sea  coast. 
Use.  Pressed  for  oil. 

Gasterosteus  aculeatus.    (Linn.)    The  Stickleback. 
This  extremely  small  fish  is  in  some  places  so  plentiful  as 
to  be  pressed  for  its  oil ;  the  mark  being  used  as  manure. 
Mullus  barbatas.    The  Mullet. 

Hab.  In  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Food.  Almost  anything. 

Use.  Difficult  of  digestion,  but  nutritious.    «  Good  in  colic 
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from  cold,  and  pituitous  humours.    Applied  fresh,  they  help 
the  bitings  of  the  sea-dragons,  scorpions,  and  spiders." 

Scomber  scombrus.    (Linn.)    The  Mackrel. 

Hab.  The  Ocean  and  Mediterranean. 

Food.  They  feed  near  sandy  shores. 

Use.  Supposed  good  for  those  labouring  under  hepatic  dis- 
eases. 

Scomber  thynnus.    (Linn.)    The  Tunny. 

Hab.  The  Mediterranean  sea. 

Imported  from  Italy  ;  preserved  in  oil,  or  salted. 

Sparus  aurata.    (Linn.)    Lunulated  Gilt  Head. 

A  beautiful  fish,  called  by  the  ancients  Chrysophris,  (golden 
eye-brow,)  from  a  golden-coloured  band  passing  from  one  eye 
to  the  other.    The  flesh  is  salted. 

Sparus  pagrus.  (Linn.) 

Hab.  The  Indian  seas,  and  the  shores  of  the  United  States. 
The  flesh  said  to  be  poisonous,  and  used  for  suicide.  (Gray.) 

Order  2.    MALACOPTERYGII  ABDOMINALES. 
( Soft- finned ;  /uaAaKos,  soft.) 

Char.  Ventral  fins  behind  the  pectorals ;  rays  soft  or  arti- 
culated. 

There  are  five  families  of  this  order.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Cyprinoides,  or  the  carp  family  ;  this  includes  the  fol- 
lowing species  among  others,  the  carp,  the  barbel,  the  gud- 
geon, the  tench,  the  bream,  the  roach.  The  second  family,  or 
the  Esoces,  contains  the  species  of  pike.  The  fourth  family, 
or  salmons,  contains  the  Salmon,  properly  so  called,  or  the 
Trout.  The  fifth  family,  called  Clupes,  comprehends  the 
herring,  shad,  sprat,  the  Clupea  encrasicholus,  (Linn.)  or 
Anchovy. 

Clupea  encrasicholus.    (Linn.)    The  Anchovy, 

A  little  sea-fish,  as  thick  and  as  big  as  one's  finger, 
having  a  thick  head.  The  little  anchovies  are  valued  more 
than  the  larger  ones.  The  anchovies  are  taken  in  seve- 
ral parts,  as  in  the  river  of  Genoa,  in  Catalonia,  at  Nice, 
Antibes,  St.  Tropez,  and  other  places  in  Provence.  They  are 
generally  taken  in  the  night,  always  in  May,  June,  and  July, 
when  they  come  from  the  great  ocean  into  the  Mediterranean, 
to  go  to  the  Levant. 

Use.  Aperitive  and  stimulating  to  the  stomach.  Pomet. 

Clupea  harengus.    (Linn.)    The  Herring. 

Hab.  In  the  Baltic. 

Food.  According  to  some  only  water. 
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Use  When  salted,  they  are  said  to  promote  the  secretion  of 
urine!'  The  pickle  was  used  m  clysters,  m  pains  of  the  hips, 

"C^A  ^ite  bite     Clupea  pilchardus,  pilchard. 
Clupea  sprattus.    (Linn.)    The  Sprat. 
Hob.  Abundant  on  our  coasts. 

Z7se  A  cheap  article  of  diet  among  the  poor     1  he  whole 
fish  not  gutdfis  preserved  in  brine.    Gutted,  headed,  and 
pickled  in  vinegar,  it  is  used  for  anchovies. 
P  Cyprynus  alburnus.    (Linn.)    The  Bleak,  or  Bley. 

&£5£5f^f-*>   The  scales  used  to  make 

Clayey  rivers  and  pools. 
Food.  Mud  and  herbs.  _         .    _    «  *  , 

C7se.  The  Cud-bream,  or  ^car«s  rummans,  is  the  best  ana 

lightest  fish  of  the  river,  fit  for  sick  and  weak  persons. 
Cyprinus  caepis.    (Linn.)    TAe  Common  Carp.  _ 
J?a&.  Rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes.    It  was  introduced  into 

England  in  1574,  by  Leonard  Maschall. 

Food.  Larvae  of  insects,  worms,  roots,  and  young  sprouts  ot 

plants.  .  ,  „ 

Cfae.  "  The  spawn  serveth  to  make  red  caviare  ot.  1  he  tat 
was  considered  aphrodisiac.  The  gall  was  supposed  good  m 
dimness  of  sight.  Some  medical  men  have  ascribed  to  this 
fish,  when  eaten  in  excess,  the  property  of  inducing  fits  of 
gout. 

Cyprinus  gobeo.  (Linn.)  Golius  Vulgaris.  (N.)  The 
Gudgeon. 

Hab.  Almost  everywhere;  in  England,  &c. 

Food.  Worms,  grubbs,  and  the  fry  of  other  fishes. 

Use.  The  white  was  considered  better  than  the  black.  When 
roasted,  "  they  help  dysenteries."  According  to  Dioscorides, 
"  they  help  the  bitings  of  mad  dogs." 

Cyprinus  leuciscus.    (Blaine.)    The  Dace. 

Hab.  The  Rhine. 

Use.  Scales  used  to  make  oriental  essence. 
Cyprinus  rutilus.  (Linn.)  The  Roach. 
Hab.  Almost  in  all  rivers,  and  in  streams. 
Food.  Worms  of  various  kinds,  &c. 

Use.  This  was  considered  a  very  healthful  fish,  whence  the 
proverb,  "  as  sound  as  a  roach."  The  flesh  was  considered 
light,  sound,  and  wholesome. 

Cyprinus  tinca.    (Linn.)    The  Tench. 

Hab.  Standing  waters  among  reeds. 
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Food.  Mud. 

Use.  "  Laid  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  they  often  draw  away  the 
ague."  The  old  physicians  used  them  to  ease  pains  of  the  head 
and  limbs. 

Esox  Lucius.    (Linn.)    The  Pike. 

Hab.  Rivers  and  pools,  almost  everywhere. 

Food.  Fishes  and  frogs,  &c. 

Use.  "  The  ashes  of  the  jaws  helpeth  the  stone.  Drunk  in: 
wine  will  act  as  a  diuretic.  The  powder  of  the  teeth  con- 
sidered good  in  leucorrhcea.  The  gall  cures  the  ague."  The 
fat  (to  be  found  among  the  simples  in  the  Lond.  Pharm. 
1618)  was  considered  to  act  beneficially  as  a  revellent  in 
catarrhs,  when  rubbed  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  breasts  of 
infants. 

Salmo  alpinus.    (Linn.)    The  Trout  of  the  Alps. 

Hab.  It  inhabits  the  lakes  of  Lapland. 

Use.  It  is  a  valuable  source  of  food  to  the  Laplanders  in  the 
summer.  The  flesh  preserved  by  potting,  is  called  Potted 
Char. 

Salmo  salar.    (Linn.)    The  Salmon. 

Hab.  The  northern  seas,  from  which  it  enters  our  rivers,  in 
large  shoals,  in  the  spring. 
Food.  Little  fishes. 

Use.  This  is  too  well  known  to  require  description. 
Silurus  glanis.    (Linn.)    The  Shad. 

Descript.  The  largest  of  the  fresh  water  fish  of  Europe, 
being  sometimes  six  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  weighing'three 
hundred  pounds. 

Hab.  It  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Germany,  Hungary, 
Russia,  &c,  and  in  the  lake  of  Harlem.  This  or  other  species 
of  the  same  genus  are  met  with  in  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  the 
Orontes,  and  some  of  the  rivers  of  Asia  Minor. 

Use.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  fat,  which  has  been  used 
in  place  of  lard.  It  yields  isinglass, — the  kind  known  in  com- 
merce as  the  Samovey  isinglass,  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  it  by 
the  Russians. 

Order  3.    MALACOPTERYGII  SUB-BRACHII. 

Char.  Ventrals  inserted  under  the  pectorals;  the  pelvis 
directly  suspended  to  the  bones  of  the  shoulder ;  it  contains 
almost  as  many  families  as  genera.  The  first  family  or  Ga- 
doides,  i.e.  the  Cod  family,  contains  the  cod,  whiting,  hake, 
ling,  &c. ;  the  second  family,  the  Plani,  or  fiat-fish,  contains 
the  flounder,  halibut,  brill,  &c.  &c. 

Gadus  ceglefinus.    (Linn.)    The  Haddock. 

Hab.  Northern  seas. 

Use.  The  flesh  is  split  and  dried. 
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Gadus  brosme.  (Gib.)    The  Forsh    (One  fin  on  the  back.) 
Hab  Does  not  come  down  lower  than  the  Orkneys. 
Use.  This  fish  is  salted  and  dried  ;  when  merely  split  and 
'dried  it  goes  by  the  name  of  stoch-fish. 

Gab^mer/angus.    (Linn.)    The  Common  WhUng 
Hab  Along  the  shores  of  the  ocean.    Very  abundant. 
Use.'  Esteemed  as  a  light  food,  and  easy  of  digestion. 
Gadus  molua.    (Linn.)    The  Ling. 
Hab.  Northern  seas. 

Use.  A  common  article  of  food  among  the  poor. 
Gadus  morrhua.    (Linn.)    The  Cod. 

Hab.  The  seas  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  from  the  40  to 
the  75°. 

Food.  Sand-eels,  plaice,  &c.  AT  r 

Use.  The  flesh  used  as  food.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  liver 
has  been  administered  with  advantage  in  rheumatic  and  scro- 
fulous affections. 

Order  4.    MALACOPTERYGII  APODES. 

These  constitute  one  natural  family,  viz.  the  Anguilli formes, 
(anguilla,  eel,  and  forma,  form,)  or  the  various  species  of  the 

eel.  . 

Gymnotus  electricus.    (Linn.)    The  Electric  Eel. 
So  called  from  its  resemblance  to  an  eel,  and  the  electric 
power  it  possesses. 

JDescript.  About  five  or  six  feet  in  length ;  the  head  rather 
broad  and  depressed ;  the  muzzle  obtuse;  the  body,  compared 
with  that  of  the  common  eel,  stunted  and  shorter  in  propor- 
tion ;  the  anterior  part  nearly  cylindrical ;  the  pectoral  fins 
small  and  rounded  ;  colour  brownish  black. 
Hab.  The  rivers  of  South  America 

Use,  &c.  This  eel  is  said  to  communicate  shocks  so  violent 
that  men  and  even  horses  are  overpowered  by  them.  This 
power  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  animal,  but  decreases,  if 
frequently  repeated,  unless  at  considerable  intervals. 

Mur;ena  anguilla.    (Linn.)    The  Eel. 

Hab.  Almost  everywhere. 

Food.  Frogs,  worms,  fishes,  roots,  herbs,  &c. 

Use.  Laxative.  Are  not  considered  wholesome,  "  The  fat 
is  considered  good  against  stripes."  It  is  among  the  simples 
of  the  Lond.  Pharm.  1618. 

MuRiENA  conger.    (Linn.)    The  Conger  Eel. 

Hab.  It  is  found  in  all  our  seas. 
<  Use.  It  is  not  much  esteemed  at  table  when  fresh ;  the  flesh 
is  salted,  and  the  fat  which  runs  out  is  collected. 
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Order  5.    LOPHOBRANCHII.    (Tufted  gills,  Ao<£oS,  a  tuft.) 

Char.  Gills  in  tufts;  operculum  fixed  by  a  membrane  which 
only  affords  a  small  aperture  for  the  escape  of  the  water. 

There  are  two  genera,  Scil.  Syngnathus,  (Linn.)  or  See  Eels  ; 
and  Pegasus  (Linn.) 

Order  6.    PLECTOGNATHI.    (Cheeks  united  by  suture, 
ttXckw,  to  weave,  and  yvafos,  cheek.) 

Char.  Maxillary  fixed  to  the  intermaxillary  bones,  and  the 
palatal  to  the  cranial.    Opercula  covered  in. 

This  order  comprises  two  very  natural  families,  characterised 
by  their  mode  of  dentition.  1st.  The  Gymnodentes  (naked 
teeth,  yvfivos,  naked,  and  oSovs,  tooth.)  2nd.  Sclerodermata 
(rough-skinned,  o-kAi^os,  hard,  and  Sep/xa,  skin.) 

DlODON  ATINGA.  (Bl.) 

Use.  Sounds  are  made  into  isinglass;  gall  poisonous. 
Tetraodon  lineatus.  (Linn.) 
Hob.  The  Nile. 
Use.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  poisonous.    Some  species  of  the 
Tetraodon  are  said  to  be  electrical. 

2nd  Series  op  Fishes.  CHONDROPTERYGII. 

Th  is  series  is  divided  into  Eleutherobranchii,  whose  branchias 
are  free,  (eAevtfepos,  free,)  and  the  Pectobranchii,  those  whose 
branchise  are  fixed,  (tt^ktos,  fixed.)  To  the  former  belong  the 
following  species :  Scil.  the  Acipenser  Sturio,  L.,  or  common 
sturgeon ;  the  Chimcera  Monstrosa,  L.,  king  of  the  herrings, 
&c.  To  the  latter  belong  the  several  species  of  shark,  the  saw- 
fish, the  torpedo,  the  lamprey. 

Order  7.  ELEUTHEROBRANCHII.    {Free  Branchia.) 

Acipenser.*    (Linn.)    The  Sturgeons. 

Gen.  char.  Body  furnished  with  osseous  bucklers  implanted 
on  the  skin  in  longitudinal  ranges.  Their  head  cuirassed  in 
the  same  manner  externally ;  their  mouth,  placed  under  the 
muzzle,  is  small  and  devoid  of  teeth  ;  the  palatine  bone  is 
cemented  to  the  maxillaries,  and  we  find  the  intermaxillaries  in 
the  rudimentary  state,  in  the  thickness  of  the  lips;  supported 
on  a  pedicle  with  three  articulations,  the  mouth  is  more  pro- 
tracted than  that  of  the  squali ;  their  eyes  and  nostrils  are  at 

•  The  origin  of  this  term  is  uncertain,  and  the  mode  of  spelling  it  is  twofold,  Acipen- 
ser and  Accipenser.  The  more  correct  mode,  however,  is  with  one  c,  as  appears  from  a 
verse  in  Lucilius  in  Cic.  dc  fin.  1.  2  :  Consumis  squilla  atque  Acipensere  cam  decumano. 
Martial  also,  xiii.  91,  Ad  Palatinas  Acipensera  mittito  mensas.  Some  write  Aquipenser. 
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the  sides  of  the  head ;  some  barbels  depend  from  the  muzzle. 
The  labyrinth  is  entire  in  the  bone  of  the  cranium  ;  but  there 
is  no  vestige  of  an  external  ear.  The  dorsal  is  behind  the 
ventrals,  and  the  anal  is  under  it.  The  caudal  surrounds  the 
extremity  of  the  spine,  and  has  a  salient  tube  underneath, 
shorter,  however,  than  its  principal  point.  Internally  we  find 
the  spiral  valve  of  the  intestine  and  the  pancreas  united  into  a 
mass ;  but  there  is,  moreover,  a  very  large  natatory  bladder, 
communicating  by  a  wide  hole  with  the  oesophagus. 

The  sturgeons  ascend  in  abundance  from  the  sea  into  certain 
rivers,  where  they  constitute  very  piofitable  fisheries.  Most  of 
their  species  have  well  flavoured  flesh.  Caviare  is  made  of 
their  eggs,  and  isinglass  of  their  natatory  bladder. 
Acipenser  huso.  (Linn.)  The  Large  Sturgeon. 
Descrip.  Bucklers  more  blunt,  muzzle  and  barbels  shorter 
than  in  the  ordinary  sturgeon ;  the  skin  also  is  smoother. 
It  often  attains  a  length  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet,  and  a 
weight  of  more  than  1200  pounds. 

Hoi).  The  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  rivers  which  empty  them- 
selves into  it,  as  the  Wolga. 

Food.  Sea  birds  and  small  seals  are  often  found  in  the 
stomach. 

Use.  The  roe  is  prepared  to  form  the  substance  called 
caviare.    The  flesh  is  not  considered  so  good  as  that  of  some 
other  species.    The  best  isinglass  is  said  to  be  obtained  from 
the  swimming-bladder  of  this  species. 
Acipenser  guldenstadtii. 

Under  this  head  two  varieties  are  found.  In  the  one  the 
osseous  skin-scales,  together  with  the  bucklers  and  radiated 
streaks,  as  well  as  all  the  cutaneous  scales,  are  very  much 
developed  ;  it  accordingly  appears  rough,  and  bears  the  name 
of  Kostera. 

The  other  has  the  skin-scales  less  developed,  so  that  on  a 
superficial  examination,  when  the  skin  is  much  covered  with 
mucus,  it  seems  to  be  almost  smooth,  though  it  feels  rough. 
A  specific  difference  between  them  is  not  to  be  found. 

Acipenser  ruthenus.  (Linn.)  A.  Pygmceus.  (Pall.)  The 
Sterlet,  or  Small  Sturgeon. 

Descript.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Elorhs  and 
Acipenser,  so  celebrated  among  the  ancients.    It  seldom  ex 
ceeds  two  feet  in  length. 

•  Huh'  T1!?  BAlacl-  i?d  CasPian  seas  and  their  tributary 
rivers,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  "'J 

Use.  The  flesh  of  this  species  is  much  esteemed;  and  the 
camare  obtained  from  it  is  reserved  for  the  court.  The  swi,  - 
ming-bladder  yields  isinglass.  Bmm 

Acipenser  stellatus.    (Bl.)    A.  helops.  (Pall.) 
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Descript.  Attains  a  length  of  four  feet.  The  snout  is  longer 
and  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  species,  and  the  bucklers 
more  bristled. 

Hab.  The  Caspian  and  Black  Seas  and  their  tributary 
rivers,  where  it  is  exceedingly  abundant. 

Use.  Yields  caviare  and  isinglass.  The  flesh  is  not  so  good 
as  that  of  the  common  sturgeon. 

Acipenser  sturio.    (Linn.)    The  Common  Sturgeon. 

Descript.  The  body  is  elongated  and  angular ;  defended  by 
indurated  plates  and  spines,  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows ; 
the  snout  is  pointed  ;  the  mouth  small,  on  the  under  side  of 
the  head,  and  without  teeth.  This  species  usually  attains  to 
a  length  of  six  or  seven  feet. 

Hab.  The  Caspian  and  Black  seas  and  their  tributary 
rivers,  but  it  is  found  on  our  coasts,  and  has  been  caught  in 
the  river  Thames. 

Use.  The  flesh  is  considered  to  resemble  veal.  It  is  pickled 
in  brine,  or  sliced  and  frozen  (runkel.)  The  sounds  are  made 
into  a  kind  of  isinglass ;  the  back-bone,  which  is  soft,  is  pre- 
served by  smoking  (chinolia.  spinachia).  The  roe  is  made  into 
caviare;  the  skin  is  dressed  for  leather;  that  of  the  young  fish 
is  transparent,  and  sometimes  used  for  covering  windows.^ 

Several  species  of  sturgeon  are  found  in  the  lakes,  rivers, 
and  seas  of  North  America,  which  are  peculiar  to  that  country. 
Among  these  are  the  Acipenser  oxyrhyncus,  Acipenser  breviros- 
tris,  Acipenser  rubicundus,  which  very  much  resembles  the 
sterlet;  and  the  Acipenser  maculosits,  which  resembles  tbe 
common  sturgeon. 

Order  8.  PECTOBRANCHII.    (Fixed  branchice.) 

Petromyzon  branchialis.    (Linn.)    Pride,  Lampem. 
This  is  employed  as  a  bait  for  fishing-hooks. 
Petromyzon  fluviatilis.    (Linn.)    The  River  Lamprey. 
Hab.  This  is  found  in  fresh  water. 

Petromyzon  makinus.    (Linn.)     The  Great  or  Sea-lam-. 

prey.  .  e 

Hab.  This  fish  ascends  in  the  spring  as  far  as  the  mouths  ot 
rivers.  It  is  much  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  for  the  table.  Its 
flesh,  however,  is  very  difficult  of  digestion.  It  is  glutinous, 
and  is  preserved,  potted  lampreys,  by  high  seasoning.  It .JM 
by  indulging  in  this  dish  to  excess  that  Henry  II.  lost  his  hfe. 

Raia  batis.  (Linn.)  The  Shate.  Blue  Shate.  Grey 
Skate. 

Raia  clavata.    (Linn.)    The  Thornback. 

Raia  oxyrinciius.     (Raia  rhinobatus.     Linn.?)  White 

Shate.  .  . 

Use.  The  flesh  of  these  different  varieties  of  Raia  is  nutritive; 

it  is  generally  salted,  and  dried  for  exportation. 
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Raia  sephen.  Rousette. 

Skin  dressed,  (galuchat,  fish  skin,)  transparent,  used  to  cover 
boxes,  cemented  on  green-stained  paper,  the  tubercles  filed 
down,  polished,  and  the  skin  stained  with  verdigris,  spots,  cir- 
cular, large,  very  beautiful. 
Raia  tuberculata.    Shagreen  Rag. 

The  skin  dried,  (shark's  skin,  shagreen,)  is  used  to  cover 
boxes. 

Squalus  catulus  (et  sq.  stellaris,)  (Linn.,)  the  male  ;  and 
Squalus  canicula,  (Linn.,)  the  female.  The  Spotted  Dog- 
fish, or  Rough-hound ;  tbe  Chien  de  mer  of  the  French. 

Use.  The  skin  dressed,  shark-skin,  rough,  used  for  polishing 
wood  and  ivory. 

Squalus  carcharias.    (Linn.)     Sometimes  called  Canis 
marinus,  or  Sea-dog.    The  White  Shark.    The  French  call  it 
Requiem,  from  its  proving  so  destructive  to  man. 
Hab.  All  seas  indiscriminately. 

Use.  The  flesh,  though  eaten  sometimes,  is  not  good  ;  the 
liver  is  pressed  for  the  oil.  The  teeth  have  been  used  to  rub 
children's  gums  with,  to  make  their  teeth  cut. 

Squalus  galens.    (Linn.)  Melandre. 

Squalus  spinax.    (Acanthias.  Linn.) 

The  skins  of  these  are  dried,  and  used  either  as  fish-skin  for 
covering,  or  for  polishing  wood. 

Torpedo  galvanii.    (Riss.)    The  Cramp-fish. 

Hah.  In  the  Nile  and  muddy  parts  of  the  sea. 

Food.  Fishes. 

Use.  Aperient  when  eaten.  According  to  Diosco rides,  beino- 
lpplied  to  the  head  it  relieves  pain.  This  and  other  species  of 
;he  same  genus  have  the  property  of  communicatino-  an  electric 
shock  when  touched. 


Second  Division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

MOLLUSCA  (Cuv.) — SOFT  ANIMALS. 
Heterogangliata.  (Owen.)     Cyclogangliata.  (Grant.) 
The  Mollusca  have  neither  an  articulated  skeleton   nor  i 
vertebral  canal.    Their  nervous  system  is  not  united  in  n 
spinal  marrow,  but  merely  in  a  certain  number  of  medulhrv 
masses  dispersed  m  different  points  of  the  body,  the  chief  of 
which,  termed  the  brain,  is  situated  transversely  on  the  ooso 
phagus,  and  envelopes  it  with  a  nervous  collar.    Lu  c  of  them 
respire  elastic  air,  others  salt  or  fresh  water.  The  ci?rcuhtio  in 
them  is  always  double  •  tW  io  +w       1  .    Lluail0n  m 

scribes  a  septan &tft  de- 
lusca  is  white  or  bluish     Thai  ,  lhe  blood  of  the  Mol- 

poiuts  of  their  skin  Thp^  VUUS0les  are  attached  to  various 
I  tneir  skm.    Their  motions  consist  of  various  contrac- 
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tions,  which  produce  inflexions  and  prolongations  of  the  several 
parts,  or  a  relaxation  of  the  same,  by  means  of  which  they 
swim,  creep,  and  seize  on  various  objects.  Their  irritability  is 
in  general  very  great,  and  remains  for  a  long  time  after  they 
are  divided.  Nearly  all  the  Mollusca  have  a  development  of 
skin  which  covers  their  body,  more  or  less  resembling  a  mantle. 
The  Naked  Mollusca  are  those  in  which  the  mantle  is  merely 
membranous.  When  the  substance  constituting  the  mantle 
becomes  so  much  developed  that  the  contracted  animal  finds 
a  shelter  beneath  it,  it  is  then  termed  a  shell,  and  the  animal  is 
said  to  be  Testaceous. 

The  Mollusca  are  divided  into  six  classes. 

,1.  Cephalopoda,  (Kz^akq,  head,  ttovs,  foot,  from 
their  crawling  by  means  of  appendages  on 
the  head.) 

2.  Pteropoda,  -rrrepov,  a  fin,  the  organs  of  loco- 
motion being  fins  attached  to  the  neck.) 

3.  Gasteropoda,   (yacmjp,  belly,  from  their 
crawling  by  means  of  a  fleshy  disc  on  the 

belly.)  . 

4.  AcEPHALA,(apriv,,  Ke^aA^head  ;  having  no 

apparent  head.) 

5.  Brachiopoda,  (brachium,  an  arm,  having 
fleshy  or  membranous  arms.) 

6.  Cirrhopoda,  (cirrus,  from  the  abdomen  be 
ing  furnished  with  filaments  named  cirri,  or 
ciliated  articulations,  corresponding  to  feet, 
or  fins.) 


Mollusca. 


o 


CLASS  I.     CEPHALOPODA.     (Class  V.  of  General 

Division.) 

This  class  of  animals,  which  contains  but  one  order  having 
the  same  name,  includes  six  genera.    These  animals  are  re- 
markable for  a  peculiar  and  intensely  black  secretion  with 
which  they  darken  the  surrounding  water,  when  they  wish 
conceal  themselves. 

Sepia  elegans.    (Blainville.)  .  J 

Hah.  The  coasts  of  Sicily,  where  it  is  called  Septa  mezzaW 
Use.  Yields  part  of  the  cuttle-fish  bone  of  commerce. 
Sepia  loligo.     (Linn.)     Calamary.    Anchor-fish,  ro 

Cuttle.  .     .  ,   ,      .        i  f  mit  is 

The  flesh  well  washed,  after  the  mk  has  been  let  oui, 

white,  and  being  dressed,  has  the  taste  of  veal. 

Sepia  officinalis.    (Linn.)  Cuttle-fish. 

Hah.  Found  in  all  our  seas. 

Food.  Small  fishes  and  Crustacea. 
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Use.  The  bone,  os  sepia,  is  sometimes  given  to  calves  as  an 
astringent.  It  is  often  used  in  tooth-powders  ;  for  polishing 
metals ;  and  to  make  moulds  for  casting  small  gold  and  silver 
work,  a's  it  takes  a  good  impression  from  the  pattern.  The 
fluid  contained  in  the  ink-bag  is  used  as  a  pigment. 


CLASS  II.    PTEROPODA.    (Class  VI.  of  General  Divi- 
sion.) 

In  the  animals  of  this  class,  the  organs  of  locomotion  have 
the  appearance  of  wings,  or  fins.  These  animals  yield  nothing 
to  medicine. 


CLASS  III.    GASTEROPODA.     (Class  VII.  of  General 

Division.) 

This  is  a  very  numerous  class  of  molluscous  animals.  They 
are  either  naked  or  testaceous.  The  class  has  been  divided 
into  eight  orders,  namely,  1.  Pulmonaria,  to  which  order 
belong  the  Helix  pomatia,  or  snail,  and  the  Limax  rufus, 
or  slug.  2.  JVudibranchiata,  to  which  belongs  the  genus  Doris. 
'3.  Infer obranchiata.  4.  Tectibranchiata.  5.  Heteropoda.  6. 
Pectinibranchiata,  containing  the  genera  Purpura,  Turbo,  and 
Murex.  7.  Scutibranchiata,  containing  the  Haliotis.  S.Cyclo- 
branchiata. 

Doris.    (Linn.    Cuv.)    Beche  de  Mer. 

Description.  The  anus  opening  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
back,  and  the  branchiae  arranged  around  the  anus,  in  the  form 
of  small  sprouts,  resembling  all  together  a  kind  of  flower. 
The  mouth  is  a  small  projection  situate  beneath  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  mantle,  and  furnished  with  two  small  conical  ten- 
tacula.  Two  other  tentacula  proceed  from  the  superior  and 
anterior  part  of  the  mantle.  The  organs  of  generation  open 
near  its  right  border.  The  stomach  is  membranous.  A  gland 
interlacing  with  the  liver  pours  out  a  peculiar  liquor  through  a 
foramen  situate  near  the  anus.  The  species  are  very  numerous 
and  they  attain  a  considerable  size. 

Hab.  They  are  found  in  all  seas.  Collected  on  the  west 
coast  of  New  Holland. 

Use.  When  dried,  they  are  used  for  making  a  rich  soup 
Haliotis.    (Linn.)    Sea-ear.    (<iAs,  sea,  and  ovS,  ear.)  ' 
Description  .One  of  the  most  ornamented  of  Gasteronods 
All  round  its  foot  to  its  mouth  there  is  a  double  n^nbrane  cut 
out  into  leaflets  and  furnished  with  a  double  row  of  filamen 
On  the  outside  of  its  long  tentacles  are  two  cylindrical  p^oJecUons 
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for  carrying  the  eyes.  The  mantle  is  deeply  divided  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  water,  which  passes  by  means  of  holes  in  the 
shell,  can,  through  this  slit,  penetrate  into  the  branchial  cavity 
The  mouth  is  a  short  proboscis. 

The  most  common  species  is  the  Haliotis  tuberculata.  This 

there  Can  be  no  doubt  is  the  aypiakeTras,  nv  rives  Ka\ov(Ti6a\aTTiov  ov<; 

"  the  wild  lepas,  which  some  call  the  sea-ear,"  of  Aristotle, 
Hist.  An.  lib.  iv.  c.  4. 

Sab.  This  is  very  common  at  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 

Use.  The  flesh  is  pickled  in  vinegar  and  very  highly  spiced, 
and  is  imported  as  food  from  Guernsey.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  place  and  Jersey  ornament  their  houses  with  the  shells, 
placing  them  so  that  their  bright  interior  may  catch  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

Helix  pomatia.    (Linn.)    Escargot.    The  Garden  Snail. 

Description.  Shell  globular,  of  a  reddish  colour,  marked  with 
stripes  of  a  somewhat  paler  colour.  Aj)erture  almost  semi- 
circular and  oval.  Border  of  the  aperture  a  bluish,  rose-red 
colour.    Umbilicus  covered. 

Hab.  England,  France,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 

Food.  Succulent  plants. 

Use.  In  some  countries  they  are  used  for  the  preparation  of 
snail-broth.  Snails  have  been  recommended  in  certain  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  and  air-tubes. 

Limax.    (Linn.)    The  Slug. 

This  animal  belongs  to  the  Terrestrial  Pulmonaria,  which 
genus  is  generally  characterised  by  having  four  tentacula ; 
such  as  have  no  apparent  shell,  form  in  the  Linntean  system  the 
genus  Limax.    To  this  belongs  the 

Limax  rufus.    (Linn.)    The  Slug. 

This  is  to  be  met  with  at  every  step  we  take  in  wet  weather ; 
it  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  black. 

Use.  The  soup  of  this  slug  has  been  recommended  in  pul- 
monary affections. 

Murex.  (Linn.) 

Gen.  char.  Animal  furnished  with  two  long  and  approxi- 
mated tentacles  ;  mouth  without  jaws,  but  armed  with  hooked 
■tentacles  in  lieu  of  a  tongue  ;  foot  rounded,  generally  rather 
short ;  mantle  large,  often  ornamented  with  rings  on  the  right 
^side  only  ;  branehite  formed  of  two  unequal  pectinations ;  anus 
on  the  right  side  in  the  branchial  cavity;  orifice  of  the  oviduct 
on  the  right  side  at  the  entrance  of  the  same  cavity;  orifice  of 
the  deferent  canal  at  the  end  of  the  exciting  organ,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck. 

Shell,  oval,  oblong,  more  or  less  elevated  on  the  spiral  side, 
or  prolonged  forwards;  external  surface  always  interrupted 
by  rows  of  varices  in  the  form  of  spires,  or  simply  tubercles, 
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generally  arranged  in  regular  and  constant  order;  aperture 
>val,  terininated°anteriorly  by  a  straight  canal,  more  or  less 
ilongated  and  closed;  right  tip  often  plaited  or  wrinkled. 
Operculum  horny. 

MUREX  BRANDARIS. 

Descript.  Shell  subovate,  surrounded  with  straight  spines; 
jcak  moderately  long,  subulate  straight,  and  obliquely  sur- 
rounded with  spines. 

Hab.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas  ;  the 
shell  is  white,  cinereous  or  brownish,  with  a  triple  row  of  small 
ipines,  the  third  row  shorter,  rarely  a  single  row,  with  the  beak 
inarmed. 

Purpura.    (Brugiere.)  Purple-fish. 

It  is  known  by  its  flattened  columella,  which  is  trenchant  near 
;he  end  opposite  to  the  spine,  and  which,  with  the  external 
margin,  forms  a  canal  there,  sunk  in  the  shell,  but  not  salient. 
The  Purpurse  were  scattered  among  the  Buccinae  and  Murices 
of  Linnaeus.    The  animal  resembles  that  of  a  true  Buccinum. 

It  has  been  usual  to  confound  together  the  genera  of  the 
Murex  and  Purpura,  and  to  use  the  words  as  synonymous;  but 
hough  there  is  some  general  resemblance  between  many  of  the 
hells  of  the  two  genera,  yet  they  are  easily  distinguished  by 
:his,  that  the  mouth  of  the  purpura  is  less  long,  and  is  less  den- 
oted and  alated  than  that  of  the  murex.  The  body  and  the 
lead  of  the  shells  of  this  genus  are  not  so  elevated  as  those  of 
ihe  murex  kind,  and  are  not  covered  with  points  or  buttons  at 
he  mouth.  If  a  shell  is  therefore  found  to  have  a  small, 
smooth,  and  round  mouth,  and  a  body  covered  with  undulated 
leaves,  and  sometimes  with  long  points,  and  its  tail,  whether 
long  or  short,  be  hollowed  and  somewhat  bent,  this  may  be 
called  a  purpura,  and  not  a  murex.  Linnaeus  makes  the  pur- 
pura a  species  of  murex. 

Use.  The  purpura  as  well  as  the  murex  served  among  the 
ancients  to  afford  the  fine  purple  dye  they  were  so  fond  of,  and 
uorne  of  the  Buccinae  (e.  g.  the  Lapillus  of  Linnaeus)  have  been 
I  oflate  found  to  possess  the  same  property. 

Hab.  The  purpura  and  murex  are  both  fished  up  in  o-reat 
plenty  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  ;  but  the  small  quantity  of  the 
coloured  juice  which  each  fish  contains,  and  the  necessity  of 
using  it  before  the  animal  dies,  render  it  impossible  to  make 
it  a  regular  article  of  traffic.  The  ancients  used  this  colour 
'  only  on  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs;  whereas  our  cochineal, 
which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  strikes  equally  well  01 

«fSpaM  S  "I  T8be  18  ai'e  als0  fo,md  ^  various  parts 

?W  lIedlterr.anf n-  .  In       ?eas  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
™[5»T  13   °Und  V^-fi^'hich  perfectly  resembles 
the  ancient  purpura,  and  1S  probably  the  very  same.  The 
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part  ?aCCTm-  a"d  !t  "PPea's  fC  P  ,'M!t 

part  oftheancent  purple  w.s  taken  from  this  kind  o? '.hen! 

^&K8$£Z  s°and°anea  £u  r" 
Turbo.  (Linn.) 

has  thus  described  the  'ouna  apeitme.  Lamarl 

Turbo  (properly  so  called.) 

Descript.  Shell  round  or  oval  anrl  fh;„L-  *i 
pleted  on  the  side  next  he  S\vZ 1 tl J  the  ?P6rture  Com" 
The  animal  has  two  W^ffaei^tffMltlmil*e  WH 
pedicles  at  their  external  base  the  sides  „f  tl  plaCed  °n 
vided  with  membranous  win^s  SOi*eZ?I  •  f°0t  are  pi'°' 
fH^ed^d  sometimes  furnish  :^„^^H 

IMS  namel  ^.  K?32  X°'  *"  rf 

into  the  come r  of^the eve tLf^  T^  e^stone'  H 


CLASS  IV.   ACEPHALA,   (Cass  VIII.  of  General  D  J 

sion.) 

The  acephala  have  no  anoarent  TiP-irl  •  w  „ 
concealed  in        wt«      tlPPclient  nead ,  but  a  mere  mouth 
concea  ed  in  the  bottom  or  between  the  folds  of  their  mmtle 

re -  sent^Ue^&^e  I*"*  "  T  CTd'  a"d  il 
calcareous  h\JSL      V         •      1S  gel,era%  provided  with  a 

gen       onlv  Ts  Son,et'meS  fl'«lfl™lve.  shell,  and  in  two 

Ens Sr"    ^1'?  *  ^''W  or  even  mem- 
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Cardicm  edule.    (Linn.)    The  CocJde.  _ 
A  species  of  the  genus  Cardium,  a  name  given  to  it  from 
.ome  resemblance  of  its  figure  to  that  of  a  heart. 
Use.  Flesh  eaten  raw  or  dressed;  it  is  also  pickled  for 

,H  Mya  margaritifera.    (Linn.)    Pearl  Mussel. ^  ( 

This  is  a  species  of  the  genus  Unto;  the  anterior  tooth  in  it 
is  more  or  less  stout  and  unequal.  _ 

Hab  Found  in  fresh  water  in  running  streams  m  France. 
.  Use.  The  mother-of-pearl  of  this  large  thick  species  is  so 
beautiful  that  its  concretions  are  used  in  dress  as  pearls. 
Mya  pictorum.    (Linn.)  _ 
This  is  also  a  species  of  the  genus  Unio.    It  is  an  oblong  and 
thin  species  known  to  every  one. 

Use.  Shells,  colour  shells,  used  to  spread  colours  upon. 
Mytilus  edu-lis.    (Linn.)    Common  Mussel. 
Hab.  The  common  mussel  is  frequently  seen  suspended  m 
extended  clusters,  along  the  whole  coast  of  France,  to  rocks, 
piles,  &c. 

Use.  It  forms  a  considerable  item  of  food ;  but  is  dangerous 
if  eaten  to  excess. 

Mytilus  margaritiferus.    (Linn.)    The  Pearl  Mussel. 

This  is  a  species  of  the  genus  Avicula  of  Brugiere.  It  has 
nearly  a  semicircular  shell,  greenish  without,  and  ornamented 
with  the  most  beautiful  nacre  within. 

Use.  The  nacre  is  employed  in  the  arts,  and  it  is  from  the 
extravasation  of  this  substance  that  the  oriental  or  fine  pearls 
are  produced,  taken  by  the  divers  at  Ceylon,  in  the  Persian 
Gulphj  &c. 

Mytilus  hirundo.  (Linn.) 

This  is  a  species  of  Avicula  of  Brugiere.    It  is  remarkable 
for  the  pointed  ears  which  extend  its  hinge  on  each  side.  Its 
byssus  is  coarse  and  stout,  resembling  a  little  tree. 
Hab.  The  Mediterranean. 

Ostrea  edults.    (Linn.)    The  Common  Oyster. 
Linnaan  definition  of  the  genus    Ostrea.    Animal  tethys. 
Shell  bivalve,  inequivalve,  subaurited.    Hinge  edentulous,  with 
a  hollow,  ovate  little  excavation  and  lateral  transverse  stria3. 
The  true  oysters  have  been  divided  into  two  groups : — 

A.  True  oysters  with  simple  or  undulated,  but  not  plaited, 
valves. 

B.  True  oysters  with  the  borders  of  their  valves  distinctly 
plaited. 

A.  This  considerable  group,  which  consists  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  recorded  species,  (recent,)  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  well-known  Ostrea  edulis,  or  common  edible  oyster  of  the 
European  seas.    These  are  the  Ostrece  of  the  ancient  Italians  < 
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Ostras  of  the  Spaniards;  Austern  of  the  Germans ;  and  Huitres 
of  the  French.  The  Roman  epicure  well  knew  the  value  of  the 
British  oyster.  (Juv.  iv.  140.)  There  are  gradations,  how- 
ever,  in  the  quality  of  the  British  oyster,  the  animal  varying 
much  hoth  in  size  and  flavour,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
coast  and  the  food  with  which  the  locality  is  furnished.  The 
oysters  on  the  south  coast  are  generally  very  well  flavoured ; 
the  best  being  found  at  Purfleet,  and  the  worst  at  Liverpool! 
Colchester  and  other  places  in  Essex  are  the  great  nurseries  or 
feeding-grounds  for  supplying  the  metropolis,  and,  indeed,  in  a 
great  measure,  England  generally. 

Food.  The  favourite  food  of  the  oyster  consists  of  a  green 
navicula,  {Vibrio  navicula?'is,)  and  various  species  of  that  and 
other  genera  of  Infusoria;  these  make  the  oyster  fat,  tender, 
and  peculiarly  well  flavoured. 

Use.  Flesh  eaten  raw  or  dressed,  also  pickled  in  vinegar  and 
brine.  The  shells  exposed  to  the  air  for  months  to  bleach, 
testce  ostreorum,  used  in  medicine  as  an  absorbent. 

Pecten  maximus.  (Brug.)  Ostrea  maxima.  (Linn.)  The 
Scollop. 

The  scollops  found  on  the  French  coast  have  convex  valves, 
one  whitish  and  the  other  reddish,  each  having  fourteen  ribs, 
broad  and  longitudinally  striated. 

■  Use.  The  flesh,  when  dressed,  is  eaten.  They  are  also 
pickled  in  vinegar. 

Pinna.  (Linn.) 

Gen.  char.  Two  equal  valves  forming  a  segment  of  a  circle, 
or  resembling  a  half-opened  fan,  closely  united  by  a  ligament 
along  one  of  their  sides. 

Pinna  nobilis.  (Linn.) 

This  species  is  distinguished  by  the  valves  being  roughened, 
with  recurved  and  semitabular  plates.  It  remains  half-buried 
in  the  sand,  and  anchored  by  its  byssus. 

Use.  The  byssus,  which  is  extremely  fine  and  brilliant,  is 
used  as  silk  for  fabricating  the  most  costly  stuffs.  It  also  pro- 
duces pearls  of  considerable  size,  but  tinged  with  brown. 


CLASS  V.    BRANCHIOPODA.    (Class  IX.  of  General 

Division.) 

These,  like  the  acepbala,  have  a  bilobed  mantle,  which  is 
always  open.  Instead  of  feet,  they  are  provided  with  two 
fleshy  arms.  The  mouth  is  between  the  bases  of  the  arms.  All 
the  branchiopoda  are  invested  with  bivalve  shells,  fixed  and  im- 
moveable. 
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CLASS  VI.    CIRRHOPODA.    (Class  X.  of  General 

Division.) 

The  cirrhopoda,  in  several  points  of  view,  are  intermediate 
between  this  division  and  that  of  the  articulata.  Enveloped 
by  a  mantle,  and  testaceous  pieces  which  frequently  resemble 
those  seen  in  several  of  the  acephala,  their  mouths  are  fur- 
nished with  lateral  jaws,  and  the  abdomen  with  filaments, 
called  cirrhi,  arranged  in  pairs,  composed  of  a  multitude  of 
little  ciliated  articulations,  and  corresponding  to  a  sort  of  feet 
or  fins  similar  to  those  observed  under  the  tail  of  several  of  the 
crustacea.  Their  heart  is  situated  in  the  dorsal  region,  and 
the  branchiae  on  the  sides ;  the  nervous  system  forms  a  series 
of  ganglions  on  the  abdomen.  The  position  of  these  animals 
in  the  shell  is  such  that  the  mouth  is  at  the  bottom  and  the 
cirrhi  near  the  orifice.  These  animals  are  always  fixed.  Lin- 
naeus comprised  them  all  in  one  genus  Lepos.  Brugiere  has 
divided  them  into  two. 


Third  Division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

ARTICULATA.  (Cuv.)    ARTICULATED  ANIMALS. 

Homogangliata.  (Owen.)  Diploneura.  (Grant.)  Annulosa. 
(Macleay.) 

This,  the  third  general  form  is  as  well  characterized  as  that  of 
the  vertebrata ;  the  skeleton  is  not  internal  as  in  the  latter ; 
the  articulated  rings  which  encircle  the  body,  and  frequently 
the  limbs,  supply  the  place  of  it,  and  as  they  are  usually  hard, 
they  furnish  to  the  powers  of  motion  all  requisite  points  of  sup- 
port ;  so  that  here,  as  among  the  vertebrata,  we  find  the  walk, 
the  run,  the  leap,  natation,  and  flight.    This  great  division  is 

divided  into  four  classes. 

1.  Annelida,  (Lam.,)  or  worms  with  red   blood.  (Cuv.) 

2.  Crustacea.    3.  Arachnida.    4.  Insecta. 


CLASS  I.    ANNELIDA.    (Class  XI.  of  General  Division.) 

Char.  Body  soft,  elongated,  articulated,  or  divided  into  seg- 
ments or  transverse  folds.  g 
The  annelida  are  divided  into  three  orders,  viz  •— 
1.  Tubicola.    2.  Dorsibranchiata.    3.  Abranchiate 
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Order  1.    TUBICOLA.  1 

Bentalium.    (Linn.)    Bog-like  tooth  shell. 

This  is  a  pipe  of  about  three  inches  long,  thick  at  one  end 
and  small  at  the  other.    This  pipe  is  of  a  greenish  shining 
white  ;  is  hollow,  light,  of  the  size  of  a  quill  at  the  thick  end, 
and  smaller  by  degrees  to  the  other  end.    It  was  used  in  me- 
dicine as  an  absorbent.    (See  Pomet.) 

Order  3.  ABRANCHIATA. 

Lumbricus  terrestris.    (Linn.)  Earth-worm. 
Hah.  Almost  everywhere. 
Food.  Earth. 

Use.  According  to  Pliny,  the  ashes  of  earth-worms  with  oil 
preserve  hair  from  hoariness.  According  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, drank  with  wine  they  are  beneficial  in  breaking  vesical 
calculi.    Various  other  virtues  have  been  assigned  to  them. 

ILemopis  sanguisorba.  (Sav.,  Moq.  Tand.)  Hirudo  san- 
guisuga.   (Linn.)    The  Horse  Leech. 

This  is  usually  larger  than  the  ordinary  medicinal  leech  ;  the 
colour  is,  above,  of  a  greenish  black  ;  beneath,  greenish,  cine- 
reous with  black  spots.  The  teeth  are  blunt,  flattened,  and 
fewer  in  number  than  those  of  the  medicinal  leech,  and  they 
are  incapable  of  penetrating  the  human  skin.  They  are  said 
to  produce  troublesome  wounds  where  they  have  attempted  to 
puncture  the  skin.  They  are  found  throughout  Europe  in 
ponds. 

Sanguisuga  chlorogaster,  (Brandt,)  sometimes  met  with 
among  the  speckled  leeches  from  Russia.  Back  coloured  as 
the  preceding.  Belly  brighter  green  tint,  speckled  with  small 
brownish- reel  spots. 

Sanguisuga  interrupta.  (Moq.  Tand.,  Brandt.)  Sangsue 
interrompue.  (Audonin.)  Sangsue  marquetee.  (Bl.)  The  in- 
terrupted Gibraltar  green,  or  Morocco  leech. 

Char.  Back  of  a  beautiful  pea  or  grass-green  ;  sometimes 
in  the  smaller  varieties  it  has  an  ochre  or  brownish  tint.  The 
two  marginal  bands  yellow,  broad,  and  well-marked  :  the  dor- 
sal interrupted.  Belly  generally  of  a  duller  green.  These 
leeches  are  collected  in  Morocco,  and  exported  by  way  of 
Gibraltar. 

Sanguisuga  marginata.  (Letheby.) 

Char.  Back  and  belly  almost  black,  or  very  dark  g-reen, 
with  no  spots,  but  having  a  bright  yellow  or  orange  marginal 
band  running  the  full  length  of  each  side  of  the  body. 

Sanguisuga  medicinalis.  (Sav.,  Moq.  Tand.,  Brandt.) 
Hirudo  medicinalis.  (Linn.,  Mull.,  Cuv.,  Car.,  Johnson.)  Sang- 
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sue  medicinale  grise.  (Bl.)  Hirudo  officinalis.  (Derh.)  Old 
'Enalish  or  speckled  leech.    Hamburgh  grey,  or  Russian  leech. 

Char.  Back  dark  olive,  sometimes  almost  black  or  brown, 
with  six  orange;  or  rusty  yellow  longitudinal  bands— two  mar- 
einal  and  four  dorsal.  Belly  dirty  yellowish,  or  light  olive 
oreen  spotted  more  or  less  with  black.  This  is  the  most 
valuable  of  the  commercial  leeches.  It  is  imported,  by  way  of 
Hamburgh,  from  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  as  Russia, 
Norway,  Sweden,  &c. ;  it  was  formerly  to  be  obtained  in 
England,  but  from  the  great  demand,  and  the  destruction  of 
its  haunts,  it  is  now  nearly  extinct. 
Sanguisuga  obscura.  (Moq.  Tand.)  Sangsue  noire.  (Bl.) 
Char.  Back  either  dark  rusty  brown,  or  black,  with  the 
central  dorsal  bands  very  indistinct.  The  two  lateral  bands 
orano-e  yellow.    Belly,  greenish,  spotted,  or  not  spotted. 

This  is  frequently  met  with  among  the  Spanish  and  French 
.  green  leeches. 

Sanguisuga  officinalis.  (Sav.,  Moq.  Tand.,  Brandt.)  San- 
quisuga  medicinalis.  (Risso.)  Sangsue  medicinale  verte.  (Bl.) 
Hirudo  officinalis.  (Geiger.)  Hirudo  provincialis.  (Carena.) 
Hamburgh  and  French  green  leech. 

Char.  Back  brownish  olive  green,  with  six  yellow  or  red- 
dish longitudinal  bands.  Belly  light  dirty  pea-green,  or 
yellowish-green,  free  from  spots,  but  exhibiting  the  two  lateral 
stripes.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  species  in  commerce, 
one  being  collected  in  the  central  parts  of  Europe,  and  called 
the  German,  or  Hamburgh  green;  it  is  the  largest  and  best. 
The  other  variety  is  collected  in  the  more  northern  countries, 
and  is  known  as  the  French,  or  Spanish  green  ;  they  are  of 
less  value,  are  of  small  size,  and  very  unhealthy,  from  a  fraud, 
which  the  natives  are  guilty  of  before  exporting  them,  that  is, 
of  filling  them  with  blood,  so  as  to  improve  their  a  ppearance, 
and  make  them  look  larger;  they  are  consequently  very  in- 
disposed to  bite,  and  must  be  kept  some  time  before  they  are 
saleable. 

Sanguisuga  verbana.  (Moq.  Tand.,  Brandt,  Carena.)  San- 
guisuga cavena.  (Risso.)  Sangsue  medicinale  de  vcrbano.  (Bl.) 
Sangsue  de  sac  majeur.  (Audonin.) 

Char.  Back  deep  dirty  green,  with  the  two  lateral  or  mar- 
ginal bands  rusty  yellow  ;  along  the  middle  of  the  back  there 
is  a  double  row  of  longitudinal  ochre  yellow  stripes  each  stripe 
running  for  the  space  of  three  rings  ;  the  back  also  exhibits  a 
series  of  black  transverse  bands,  which  occur  about  every  sixth 
ring.  Belly  brownish-green,  either  without  spots,  or  with 
very  small  ones.    This  leech  is  common  in  some  of  the  Italian 
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CLASS  II.    CRUSTACEA.    (Class  XII.  of  General  Di- 
vision.) 

The  Crustacea  are  articulated  animals,  with  articulated  feet 
respiring  by  means  of  branchiae,  protected  in  some  by  the 
borders  of  a  shell,  and  external  in  others.  Their  circulation 
is  double.  Their  envelope  is  usually  solid,  and  more  or  less 
calcareous. 

Cancer  astacus.  (Linn.)  Astacus  fiuviatilis.  (Fabr.)  The 
Crawfish.    The  River  Crawfish,  or  Cray-fish. 

The  crawfish  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Europe,  especially 
those  having  a  clayey  bottom.  It  sometimes,  although  very 
rarely,  attains  the  size  of  a  small  lobster,  but  usually  does  not 
exceed  four  or  five  inches  in  length.  The  colour,  when  alive 
is  olivaceous  or  dark  brown. 

The  concretions,  commonly  called  crab's  eyes,  or  craVs 
stones,  (Lapilli  Cancrorum,)  are  found  in  the  stomach  of  this 
animal,  about  the  period  at  which  it  changes  its  shell.  These 
concretions  are  white,  and  resemble  in  appearance  small  mush- 
rooms. They  vary  in  size  from  a  quarter  to  five  eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  consist  of  carbonate,  with  a  little  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  animal  matter.  Crab's  eyes  are  said  to  be 
procured  in  the  greatest  abundance  at  Astracan.  They  were 
formerly  used  as  absorbents  and  antacids. 

Cancer  gammarus.  (Linn.)  Astacus  marinus.  (Fahr.)  The 
Lobster. 

The  lobster  is  met  with  in  the  European  ocean,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  on  the  coasts  of  America.  Its  flesh  is  esteemed 
as  an  article  of  food. 

Cancer  pagurus.  (Linn.)  The  common,  or  blach-clawed 
Crab. 

Char.  Shell,  granulated  with  nine  folds  on  each  side ;  front 
with  three  lobes  ;  apex  of  the  hand  black. 

The  crab  occurs  in  great  abundance  during  the  summer 
months  on  all  our  rocky  coasts,  especially  where  the  water  is 
deep.  It  is  considered  to  be  in  season  between  Christmas  and 
Easter.  The  tips  of  the  claws,  and  crustaceous  covering,  when 
reduced  to  powder,  have  been  used  as  an  absorbent  and 
antacid. 

Oniscus  armadillo.  (Linn.,  Gmel.)  Armadillo  vulgaris. 
(Lat.)  Cloporte  armadillo.  (Geoff.)  Millepedes,  common  ar- 
tnadillo,  or  Pill  Millepede. 

This  animal  is  commonly  met  with  amongst  moss,  and  under 
stones.  Its  length  is  rather  more  than  half  an  inch.  The 
body  is  elongate-ovate,  somewhat  convex  above,  smooth,  and 
consists  of  ten  crustaceous  semicircular  scales,  or  segments  of 
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a  cinerious  lead  colour  ;  the  posterior  margin  of  the  segments 
acmenousiea  very  short  legs,  each  ter- 

Seft  al'ffly  claw.  When  toucled  it  rolls 
S  up  into  a  ball,  like  the  singular  quadrupeds  called  Anna- 

diMiilepedes  are  prepared  by  exposing  them  to  the  vapour  of 
hof  alcohol,  which  kills  them.  In  tins  state  they  are  always 
exacted  nto  the  globular  form,  and  are  thus  distinguished 
from  wood-lice,  which  have  sometimes  been  confounded  with 

thThey  were  formerly  administered  in  medicine,  and  consi- 
dered to  be  expectorant,  aperient,  and  diuretic.     _  > 

Oniscus  asellus.  (Gmel.)  Omscus  Murarius  (Fabr.) 
Cloporte  ordinaire.  (Geoff.)  The  Wood-louse,  Sow-louse, 
Church-louse,  Pigs-louse,  or  Carpenter. 

The  French  name,  Cloporte,  applied  to  this  and  the  preced- 
ing species,  is  abbreviated  from  Clous- bl-porte.  The  wood-louse 
is  met  with  throughout  Europe,  in  rotten  wood  and  old  walls. 
It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  millepede,  being  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  body  is  oval,  with  crusta- 
ceous  imbricate  segments,  rough  above,  and  of  a  livid  brown 
or  dirty  ash-colour  ;  the  sides  are  yellowish,  and  the  belly 
nearly  white.  The  body  is  not  capable  of  contracting  into  a 
hall. 


CLASS  III.    ARACHNIDA.    (Class  XIII.  of  General 

Division.) 

The  Arachnida,  comprising  the  third  class  of  articulated 
animals,  provided  with  moveable  feet,  are,  as  well  as  the  Crus- 
tacea, deprived  of  wings,  are  not  subject  to  changes  of  form, 
or  do  not  experience  any  metamorphosis,  simply  casting  their 
skins.  They  differ  from  the  Crustacea,  as  well  as  from  insects, 
in  several  particulars.  Like  the  latter,  the  surface  of  their 
body  presents  apertures  called  stigmata,  for  the  introduction 
of  air.  Respiration  is  effected  either  by  air-branchiae,  or  by 
radiated  trachece.  Most  of  the  Arachnida  feed  on  'insects 
which  they  either  seize  alive,  or  to  which  they  adhere  ab- 
stracting their  fluids  by  suction.  Others  are  parasitical,'  and 
live  on  vertebrated  animals.  Some  are  found  in  flour,  cheese, 
and  m  various  vegetables.    The  Arachnida  are  divided  into 

wo  orders;  1.  Pulmonaria.  2.  Trachearia.  The  former 
have  pulmonary  sacs,  a  head  with  distinct  vessels,  and  six  or 
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eight  ocelli.  The  Tracheame  respire  by  tracheae,  and  have 
no  organs  of  circulation,  or  if  they  have,  the  circulation  is  not 
complete. 

Acauus  scabtei.  Sarcoptis  hominis,  (Raspail.)  The  Itch 
Acarus. 

_  This  little  animal  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
disease  called  itch.  It  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
pustules  on  persons  affected  with  this  disease. 

Aranea  domestica.    (Linn.)    The  common  House  Spider. 

Hab.  Almost  everywhere,  in  corners  of  houses,  &c. 

Food.  Flies,  wasps,  &c. 

Use.  Pliny  used  the  cobwebs  of  the  house  spider  in  the  cure 
of  epiphora.  Theophrastus  mentions  it  as  a  useful  application 
for  stopping  haemorrhages. 

Aranea  tarentula.  (Linn.)  Lycosa  Tarentula.  (Latr.) 
The  common  Tarentula. 

The  bite  of  this  spider  has  been  described  by  travellers  as 
being  generally  fatal,  and  curable  only  through  the  influence 
of  music.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  gene- 
rally found  during  winter  in  a  deep  hole  formed  in  the  de- 
clivity of  small  hillocks,  but  in  the  summer  it  keeps  in  the  air 
and  spins  its  web.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  European 
spiders  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  greyish-brown 
colour;  the  margin  of  the  thorax  is  grey,  with  a  radiated 
dorsal  line  of  the  same  colour ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsum 
of  the  abdomen  is  marked  with  triagonal  spots ;  the  belly  is 
of  a  fine  deep  saffron  colour,  with  a  transverse  black  band. 

The  name  Tarentula  is  derived  from  Tarentum,  (now  Ta- 
ranto.)  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  near  which  place  they  were 
supposed  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

Scorpio  afer.  (Linn.)    The  Indian  Scorpion. 

Hab.  India,  Persia,  and  some  parts  of  Africa. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  the  scorpion  tribe, 
measuring  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length.  It  is  much  dreaded 
on  account  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  its  sting. 

Scorpio  americanus.    (Linn.)    The  American  Scorpion. 

Hab.  South  America,  and  Sierra  Leone,  in  Africa. 

Scorpio  australis.    (Linn.)    The  African  Scorpion. 

An  inhabitant  of  Africa;  the  body  is  brown;  the  legs  red- 
dish ;  the  hands  long,  smooth,  rufous,  and  furnished  with  fili- 
form claws. 

Scorpio  europ^us.    (Latr.)    The  European  Scorpion. 

This  species  is  met  with  in  the  south  of  Europe,  especially 
in  many  parts  of  Italy.  Much  pain  and  inflammation  are 
caused  by  its  sting,  but  it  is  not  considered  dangerous. 

Scorpio  maurus.    (Linn.)    The  Barbary  Scorpion. 

An  inhabitant  of  Barbary. 
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Scorpio  occitanus.    (Amor.)    The  Yellow  Scorpion. 

This  is  the  animal  with  whose  poison  Redi  and  Maupertius 
made  their  experiments.  It  is  very  common  in  Spain,  under 
stones  in  warm  sandy  mountainous  situations.  It  is  rather  a 
small  species,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour.  The  body  is  oblong, 
ovate,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  divided  into  six 
or  seven  segments.  The  legs  are  eight  in  number,  slightly 
hairy  underneath,  and  terminated  by  two  small  curved  claws. 

Scorpions  feed  on  worms,  spiders,  small  insects,  and  even 
one  another.  All  the  species  are  natives  of  warmer  climates 
than  ours.  They  run  quickly,  bending  their  tails  in  the  form 
of  an  arch  over  their  back.  They  are  ovo-vivi  parous,  the 
body  of  the  pregnant  female  exhibiting,  when  dissected,  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  young. 

The  poison  of  scorpions,  though  much  more  active,  is  said 
to  resemble  that  of  bees  and  wasps  in  many  of  its  chemical 
characters. 


CLASS  IV.    INSECTA,  INSECTS.    (Class  XIV.  of 
General  Division.) 

Insects  form  the  most  numerous  class  of  all  the  animal 
kingdom.    The  bodies  of  this  class  of  animals  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Myriapoda)  have  been  divided  by  naturalists 
into  three,  parts  :  the  head,  which  bears  the  antenna?,  the  eyes, 
and  the  mouth  ;  the  thorax  or  corslet,  which  bears  the  feet 
and  the  wings,  when  there  are  any  ;  and  the  abdomen,  which 
is  suspended  behind  the  thorax,  and  contains  the  principal 
viscera.    Those  insects  which  have  wings,  do  not  receive  them 
till  they  are  of  a  certain  age,  and  frequently  pass  through  two 
forms,  more  or  less  different,  before  they  assume  that°of  the 
winged  insect.    In  all  their  states  of  existence  they  respire  bv 
means  of  tracheae,  that  is  to  say,  by  elastic  vessels,  which  re- 
ceive the  air  through  stigmata,  or  external  apertures  in  the 
sides  of  the  body  and  distribute  it  by  means  of  numberless 
ramifications,  to  all  parts  of  the  body.    There  is  but  a  vestte 
of  a  heart  perceptible,  and  this  consists  of  a  vessel  which  lies 
along  the  back  and  which  exhibits  alternate  contractions  but 
from  which  no  branches  can  be  discnvpiwl  <^  „     ir      '  , 
we  must  conclude  that  the  MtaWtaTS?  rt5      ,g°  °ff  5  -°  Wt 
by  imbibition.    It  is  arababb  1 1  =   I   *  P     S  18  Carried  0,1 
duced  the  naet^S^fi^^^11^^  in" 
insects,  because  the nutr   ous  fl.il    1  Peculi"r  to 

in  vessels,  not  being  camble  of  t     "v^  *T  UOt  ****** 
S  CaPable  of  being  directed  towards  pulmo- 
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monary  organs  so  circumscribed  as  to  receive  the  air,  the  air 
must  be  diffused  throughout  the  entire  body,  in  order  to  act  on  • 
this  fluid.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  insects  have  no  excretory 
glands,  but  only  long  spongy  vessels,  which  appear  to  absorb 
through  their  great  extent  of  surface,  from  the  mass  of  the 
nutritious  fluid,  the  peculiar  juices  which  they  are  to  pro- 
duce. 

The  class  of  insects  has  been  divided  into  twelve  orders  ;— 
The  three  first  are  composed  of  apterous  insects,  (a  priv,  and 
Trrepov,  wing,)  undergoing  no  essential  change  of  form  or  habits, 
but  merely  subject  to  simple  changes  of  tegument,  or  to  a  kind 
of  metamorphosis,  which  increases  the  number  of  legs,  and 
that  of  the  annuli  of  the  body.  The  organs  of  sight  in  these 
animals  is  usually  a  mere  assemblage,  more  or  less  consider-  - 
able,  of  ocelli  resembling  granules. 

The  first  order,  the  Myriapoda,  {nvpioi,  ten  thousand,  and 
ttovs,  a  foot,)  has  more  than  six  feet — twenty-four  and  upwards 
— arranged  along  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  on  a  suite  of  f 
annuli,  each  of  which  bears  one  or  two  pairs,  and  of  which  the 
first,  and,  in  several  instances,  even  the  second,  seem  to  form 
a  part  of  the  mouth.  They  are  apterous.  In  the  second,  or 
the  Thysanoura,  {Qvaavoi,  fringe,  and  ovpa,  a  tail,)  there  are  : 
six  legs,  and  the  abdomen  is  furnished  on  its  sides  with  move- 
able parts,  in  the  form  of  false  feet,  or  terminated  by  append-  • 
ages  fitted  for  leaping.  In  the  third,  or  the  Parasita,  (mpa,  , 
and  (tltov,  food,  or  corn,)  we  find  six  legs,  no  wings,  and  no 
other  organs  of  sight  than  ocelli;  the  mouthy  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, is  internal,  and  consists  of  a  snout,  containing  a  retractile 
sucker,  or  in  a  slit  between  two  lips,  with  two  hooked  mandi- 
bles. In  the  fourth,  or  the  Suctoria,  {sugo,  to  suck,)  there  are 
six  legs,  but  no  wings ;  the  mouth  is  composed  of  a  sucker 
inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  sheath,  formed  of  two  articulated  por- 
tions. In  the  fifth,  or  the  Coleoptera,  (koAcos,  sheath,  and 
TTTcpov,  a  wing,)' there  are  six  legs,  and  four  wings,  the  two 
superior  of  which  have  the  form  of  cases,  and  mandibles  and 
maxilla  for  mastication;  the  inferior  wings  are  simply  folded 
cross-wise,  and  the  cases,  always  horizontal,  are  crustaceous. 
They  experience  a  complete  metamorphosis.  In  the  sixth,  or 
the  Orthoptera,  (opdos,  straight,  and  irrepov,  wing,)  there  are 
six  legs,  four  wings,  the  two  superior  in  the  form  of  cases,  and 
mandibles  and  jaws  for  mastication,  covered  at  the  extremity 
by  a  galea ;  the  inferior  wings  are  folded  in  two  directions,  01 
simply  in  their  length,  and  the  inner  margins  of  the  cases, 
usually  coriaceous,  are  crossed.  They  only  experience  a  semi- 
metamorphosis.  In  the  seventh,  or  the  Hemiptera,  (w",  halt, 
and  irrepov,  a  wing,)  there  are  six  legs  and  four  wings,  the  two 
superior  in  the  form  of  crustaceous  cases,  with  membranous 
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extremities,  or  similar  to  the  inferior,  but  larger  and  firmer: 
the  mandibles  and  jaws  are  replaced  by  setae  forming  a  sucker, 
inclosed  in  a  sheath,  composed  of  one  articulated,  cylindrical, 
>r  conical  piece,  in  the  form  of  a  rostrum.  In  the  eighth,  or 
the  Neuroptera,  (veopov,  nerve,  or  view,  and  irrepov,  a  wing,) 
there  are  six  legs,  four  membranous  and  naked  wings,  and 
mandibles  and  jaws  for  mastication ;  the  wings  are  firmly  re- 
gulated, and  the  inferior  are  usually  as  large  as  the  superior, 
or  more  extended  in  one  of  their  diameters.  In  the  ninth,  or 
Hymenoptera,  there  are  six  feet,  and  four  membranous  and 
naked  wings,  and  mandibles  and  jaws  for  mastication;  the 
inferior  wings  are  smaller  than  the  others,  and  the  abdomen  of 
the  female  is  almost  always  terminated  by  a  terebra,  or  sting. 
In  the  tenth,  or  Lepidoptera,  (Actus,  scale,  and  -n-Tepov,)  there 
are  six  legs,  four  membranous  wings,  covered  with  small 
coloured  scales  resembling  dust ;  a  horny  production  in  the 
form  of  an  epaulette,  and  directed  backwards,  is  inserted  be- 
jfore  each  upper  wing,  and  the  jaws  are  replaced  by  two  united 
tubular  filaments,  forming  a  kind  of  spirally  convoluted  tongue. 
In  the  eleventh,  or  the  Rhipiptera,  (potis,  a  fan,  &c.,)  there  are 
six  legs,  two  membranous  wings,  folded  like  a  fan,  and  two 
crustaceous  moveable  bodies,  resembling  little  elytra,  situated 
at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  thorax  ;  the  organs  of  mandu- 
cation  are  simple,  setareous  jaws,  with  two  palpi.  In  the 
^twelfth,  or  the  Diptera,  (Sis,  two,  and  -n-repov,)  there  are  six  legs, 
two  membranous  extended  wings,  accompanied  in  most  of 
them  by  two  moveable  bodies,  or  halteres,  placed  behind 
them  ;  the  organs  of  manducation  are  a  sucker,  composed  of 
a  variable  number  of  setee,  inclosed  in  an  articulated  sheath, 
most  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  proboscis,  terminated  bv  two 
lips.  J 

Order  I.  Myriapoda. 

Scolopendra  alternans.    (Leach)    Alternate  Centipede 
I Description    Segments  transverse,  alternately  longer  and 

Hub.  Unknown. 


Scolopendha  gioas.    (Leach)    Gigantic  Scobvendm 

*£K£  B°dy>  W"h  ",e  S"  ^  Length, 

Hob.  Unknown. 

Scolopendra  morsitans  (Linn  N    mi  rr 
Centipede.  {Unn->    T/l«  Venomous,  or  Biting 

Description.  Bodv  with 
elongate,  irregular.    Colour  velW  *T        el°nSa'te  or  sub- 

Ur'  yellowish-brown ;  feet,  forty-two, 
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with  the  first  joint  spinulose  on  the  internal  side.  Usual 
length,  nine  or  ten  inches,  but  sometimes  longer. 
Hab.  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

The  centipedes  are  animals  of  a  very  formidable  appearance, 
and  in  warm  climates,  where  alone  they  are  found,  they  are 
viewed  with  fear  and  disgust.  They  are  armed  with  strong 
horny  jaws,  furnished,  like  the  sting  of  the  scorpion,  with  a 
small  orifice,  visible  under  a  common  lens,  from  which  a  poi- 
sonous fluid  issues,  capable  of  producing  violent  local  inflam- 
mation, fever,  and,  it  is  said,  even  death.  De  Geer,  Catesby, 
and  other  authors,  however,  assert  that  the  bite  of  the  scolo- 
pendra,  although  more  painful  than  that  of  the  scorpion,  seldom 
proves  fatal  to  man  and  the  larger  animals. 

Order  3.  PARASITA. 

Pediculus  humakus  capitis.  (De  Geer)  The  Human- 
head  Louse. 

Dcscript.  An  oval,  lobed,  cinereous  body,  marked  with  an 
interrupted  band  on  either  side.  It  deposits  single  nits  or 
eggs  in  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  does  not  spontaneously  quit 
the  scalp  or  its  natural  covering. 

Pediculus  humanus  corporis.  (De  Geer)  The  Human- 
body  Louse. 

Rescript.  It  is  white  and  nearly  immaculate ;  it  seldom  ap- 
pears on  the  head,  but  resides  on  the  trunk  of  the  body  and  on 
the  garments.  The  nits  are  conglomerate,  and  usually  depo- 
sited on  the  folds  of  linen  and  other  articles  of  dress. 

Pediculus  pubis.    (Linn.)    The  Crab  Louse. 

This  parasite  inhabits  the  eyebrows,  pubes,  &c,  of  men  and 
women.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  cheliform  structure  of  its 
legs,  whence  its  name  crab-louse.  It  frequently  perforates  the 
skin,  and  completely  buries  itself,  so  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
dislodged.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  it  is  fur- 
nished with  a  mouth  consisting  of  a  tubulose  very  short  haus- 
tellum,  but  it  has  no  mandibles,  properly  so  called. 

Order  4.  SUCTORIA. 

Pulex  irritans.    (Linn.)    The  common  Flea.  _ 
This  animal  is  too  well  known  "  to  require  description, 
lives  on  the  blood  of  man  and  other  animals,  such  as  the  dog, 
the  cat,  &c,  on  whose  bodies  it  is  frequently  found. 

Pulex  penetrans.    (Linn.)     The  Chegoe.  , 
This  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  and  noxious  insects  ox 
the  lower  regions  of  South  America  and  the  West  India 
Islands.    It  is  furnished  with  a  rostrum  as  long  as  the  body. 
It  often  introduces  itself  into  the  skin,  usually  under  the  nans 
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of  the  toes,  where  it  deposits  its  eggs,  and  produces  malignant 
and  sometimes  fatal  ulcers.  Waterton,  m  his  "  Wanderings 
in  South  America,"  says,  in  alluding  to  this  insect,  It  looks 
exactly  like  a  small  flea,  and  a  stranger  would  take  it  tor  one. 

Order  5.  COLEOPTERA. 

Cantharis  albidus.    (Latr.)    Lijtta  albida.  (Say.) 

Descript  Body  black,  entirely  covered  with  dense  prostrate 
greenish  or  yellowish  white  hairs  ;  head  with  a  longitudinal 
impressed  line ;  antennae  subglabrous,  first  and  second  joints 
rufous,  the  latter  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  first ;  length 
nearly  one  inch.  An  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Cantharis  atomaria.    Employed  in  the  Brazils. 
Cantharis  atrata.    (Latr.)    Lytta  atrata.    (Eabr.)  Black 
cantharis. 

Descript.  Entirely  black,  immaculate ;  length  of  male  four 
lines  ;  of  female,  five  lines  or  more. 

Hab.  The  United  States  of  America,  and  Barbary. 

Cantharis  cinerea.  (Latr.)  Lytta  cinerea.  (Eabr.)  Asli- 
coloured  Cantharis. 

Descript.  Body  black,  covered  with  a  cinereous  down  ;  length 
six  lines. 

Hab.  United  States  of  America.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
the  potato,  English  bean,  wild  indigo,  and  several  other  plants. 
It  appears  in  July  and  August.  Said  to  be  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, as  a  vesicating  agent,  to  any  of  the  species  of  cantharis 

Cantharis  gigas.  Lytta  ccerulea.  (PfafF)  A  native  of 
Guinea  and  the  East  Indies. 

Cantharis  marginata.  (Latr.)  Lytta  marginata.  (Eabr.) 
Marginated  Cantharis. 

Descript.  Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  black,  but  nearly 
covered  with  an  ash-coloured  down  ;  elytra  black,  with  margins 
and  suture  ash-coloured ;  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  under 
the  wings,  marked  with  two  longitudinal  lines  of  a  bright  clay 
colour  ;  length  about  six  lines. 

Hab.  Fabricius  mentions  this  species  as  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  also  found  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, on  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  different  species  of  Clematis 
Cantharis  nutallii.  (Latr.)  Lytta  nuttallii.  (Say) 
Descript.  Body  glabrous;  head  deep  greenish,  with  a  rufous 
spot  on  the  front ;  antenna*  robust,  surpassino-  the  base  nf  tl.o 
thorax,  black;  thorax  golden  green ;  feet  black;  thighs  blue  or 
purplish.    Length  nine-tenths  of  an  inch.  fa  OIueor 

Hab.  The  State  of  Missouri  Nm-tli  •  i 
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Cantharis  RUFrcEPs.  A  native  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  and  is 
said  to  possess  extraordinary  blistering  properties. 

Cantharis  syriaca.  Lytta  segetum.  Employed  in  Arabia, 
according  to  Forskal.  (Pereira.) 

Cantharis  violacea.  Lytta  gigas  mas.  (Buchner.)  A 
native  of  the  East  Indies. 

Cantharis  vittata.  (Latr.)  Lytta  vittata.  (Fabr.)  The 
Striped  Cantharis,  or  Potato-fly. 

Descript.  Head  light  red,  with  vertical  spots;  antennae 
black;  thorax  black,  with  three  yellow  lines;  elytra  black, 
with  a  central  longitudinal  fillet,  and  the  whole  margin  yellow; 
abdomen  and  legs  black,  covered  with  a  cinereous  down. 
Length  six  lines. 

Hab.  The  United  States  of  America,  principally  the  middle 
and  southern  states. 

This  species  feeds  principally  on  the  wild  potato  plant,  living 
in  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  ascending  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  but  avoiding  the  heat  of  the  sun  at 
noon.  All  the  parts  of  this  fly  possess  a  vesicating  property, 
and  it  is  even  said  to  be  more  certain  in  its  effects  than  the 
common  Spanish  fly. 

Cantharis  vesicatoria.  (Latr.)  Melde  vesicatorius.  (Linn.) 
Lytta  vesicatoria.  (Fabricius)  Blistering  Beetle,  or  Spanish 
Fly- 
Gen,  char.  Antennse  elongate,  simple,  filiform.  Maxillary 
palpi  with  terminal  joint  somewhat  ovate.  Head  large,  heart- 
shaped.  Thorax  small,  rather  quadrate,  narrower  than  the 
elytra,  which  are  as  long  as  the  abdomen.  Wings  two,  ample. 
(Stephens.) 

Sp.  char.  Bright  glossy  brass-green  or  bluish,  glabrous ;  be- 
neath more  glossy,  with  a  few  hairs.  Breast  densely  pubes- 
cent. Head  and  thorax  with  a  longitudinal  channel.  Elytra 
with  two  slightly  raised  lines.  Tarsi  violaceus.  Antennse  black. 
(Stephens.) 

Form  elongated.  Length  six  to  eleven  lines.  Breadth  one 
to  two  lines.  Colour  brass  or  copper  green.  Odour  nauseous. 
Body  covered  with  whitish  grey  hairs,  most  numerous  on  the 
thorax.  Head  large,  subcordate.  Eyes  lateral,  dark  brown. 
Thorax  not  larger  than  the  head,  narrowed  at  the  base. 
Elytra  from  four  to  six  lines  long,  and  from  three-fourths  to 
one  and  a.-half  lines  broad.  Legs  stout,  from  four  to  six  lines 
long.    Abdomen  soft,  broadest  in  the  female. 

Hab.  Europe,  originally,  perhaps,  the  southern  parts,  as 
Italy  and  Spain  ;  now,  however,  found  in  France,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Russia,  Siberia,  and  England.  They  are  found  on 
species  of  oleacece,  and  of  caprifoliacece. 

Food.  The  ash,  rose,  wild-olive,  corn,  &c. 
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Cantharides  should  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles  ;  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  strong  acetic  acid  they  may  be  pre- 
served from  the  attack  of  mites  (Acarus  domesticus).  They 
are  imported  from  St.  Petersburgh,  and  also  from  Messina, 
chiefly  towards  the  close  of  the  year.  The  cantharides  from 
St.  Petersburgh  are  the  largest  and  most  esteemed. 

Meloe  majalis.    (Linn.)    The  True  Mayworm. 

Descript.  Entirely  black,  glossy.  The  abdominal  rings  on 
the  posterior  brim  generally  present  a  rust-yellow  margin. 

Hab.  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France. 

Use.  Its  medicinal  application  is  not  satisfactorily  established. 
(This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  M.  majalis  of  Fabri- 
cius.) 

Meloe  variegatus.    (Donav.  Brit.  Insect.) 

Descript.  Green,  with  a  purple-red  and  a  golden  lustre, 
sheath-wings  rugose. 

Hab.  Germany,  England,  France,  and  Italy. 

Meloe  proscarab^ius.    (Linn.)    The  Oil  beetle. 

Descript.  Bluish-black,  with  a  violet  and  reddish  violet 
shade.  Thorax  somewhat  elongated  and  quadrangular,  consi- 
derably dotted.    Sheath-wings  leather-like  and  wrinkled. 

Hab.  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  as  far  as 
Sweden,  Siberia,  &c. 

Uses,  &c.  This  has  been  used  for  a  considerable  time  in 
several  countries  as  a  medicine,  as  in  several  forms  of  gout, 
renal  diseases,  dropsy,  also  in  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  intermittent 
fever,  and  jaundice.  Its  action  is  that  of  an  acrid  diuretic, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  cantharides. 

Mylabris  cichorii.  (Fabric.)  The  Banded  Mylabris, 
Meloe  Cichorii.  (Linn.) 

Descript.  About  one  inch  and  four  lines  in  length.  The 
sheath-wings  black,  each  presenting  anteriorly  two  almost 
quadrate,  brownish-yellow  spots,  behind  these,  two  brownish- 
yellow  bands,  each  of  which  equals  about  one-sixth  of  the 
length  of  the  sheath-wings. 

Hab.  The  East  Indies  and  China. 

Use,  kc.  This  insect,  from  its  containing  cantharidin  is  used. 
Ln  the,e*st  foiL .the  same  purpose  for  which  we  employ  the 
Spanish  fly.  Dioscondes  must  have  alluded  to  this  animal 
when  he  says,  "  The  most  efficacious  cantharides  are  those  of 
many  colours,  winch  have  yellow  transverse  bands,  with  the 
body  elongated,  bulky  and  fat;  those  of  a  single  colour  have 
no  v.rtue."    It  »  found  on  the  flowers  of  the  su°ccory  plan 
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Order  7.  HEMIPTERA. 

Cimex  lectularius.    (Linn.)    The  Bed-bug. 

Hab.,  &c.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  bug  was  first  in- 
troduced to  this  country  in  the  fir-timber  which  was  brought 
over  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  this  metropolis  after  the 
great  fire  of  1666. 

Food.  Blood  more  particularly ;  they  will  also  feed  on  dried 
paste,  size,  deal,  beach,  ozier.  It  is  said  that  they  will  not 
touch  oak,  walnut,  cedar,  or  mahogany,  but  this  is  not  true. 

CoCCINELLA  BIPUNCTATA.  (Linil.) 

Descript..  Circumference  of  the  body  rather  oval  than 
round.  The  entire  lateral  edge  of  the  corselet  white.  Sheath- 
wings  mostly  red,  with  two  black  points ;  rarely  black,  with 
four  or  six  red  spots.    1£ — 2£  lines  in  length. 

Use.  Employed  for  the  yellow  fluid  in  which  it  abounds. 

Coccinella  septempunctata.  (Linn.)  The  common  Lady- 
bird. 

Descript.  Sheath-wings  posteriorly  entirely  blunt,  generally 
presenting  seven  dots.  3 — 3\  lines  in  length.  Very  finely 
dotted. 

Hab.  All  over  Europe. 

Use.  The  same  as  that  of  cochineal  in  general. 
Coccus  Cacti.    (Linn.)  Cochineal 

The  cochineal  insect  is  a  native  of  Mexico  ;  it  feeds  on 
various  species  of  Cactus  and  the  allied  genera,  especially  the 
Opuntia  cochenillifera.  The  insects  are  collected  at  different 
seasons.  The  product  of  the  first  collection,  consisting  of 
impregnated  females,  is  best.  They  are  killed  by  immersion  in 
boiling  water.  They  are  imported  into  this  country  from  Vera 
Cruz  and  Honduras.  In  this  state  the  insect  forms  a  roundish 
plano-convex  body,  rough  and  somewhat  ringed  on  the  back, 
weighing  about  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  and  scarcely  two  lines  in 
length.  There  are  two  sorts  in  commerce,  the  silver  and  the 
black  cochineal.  The  silver  is  the  most  valued ;  it  has  a 
greyish-red  colour,  and  the  furrows  of  the  rings  are  filled  with 
a  white  bloom,  which  consists  of  a  fine  down. 

Use.  Used  in  medicine  only  as  a  colouring  matter  for  giving 
a  pleasing  tint  to  other  preparations.  It  is  said  to  possess 
sedative  or  antispasmodic  properties,  and  hence  it  has  been 
sometimes  employed  in  hooping-cough. 

Coccus  ILICIS. 

This  insect  lives  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Quercus  ilex.  The 
dried  bodies  of  the  female  insects  of  this  species  constitute  the 
Kermes  grains. 

Hab.  The  south  of  Europe;  the  female  has  no  wings,  is  of 
the  size  of  a  small  pea,  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  and  is  covered 
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with  a  whitish  dust.    The  kermes  has  been  employed  from 
time  immemorial  in  India  to  dye  silk. 

COCCUS  POLONICUS.  ,  . 

This  is  found  upon  the  roots  of  the  Scleranthus  perenms  and 
the  Scleranthus  annuus,  in  the  sandy  soils  of  Poland.  It  has 
been  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding.  In 
Germany,  during  the  9th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries,  the 
rural  serfs  were  bound  to  deliver  annually  to  the  convents  a 
certain  quantity  of  kermes,  the  coccus  polonicus,  which  from 
being  collected  on  St.  John's  day  with  certain  religious  cere- 
monies, was  called  Johannisblub. 

Coccus  lacca.  (Kerr.)  Coccus  Ficus.  (Fabric.)  The 
Lac  -insect. 

Descript.  Head  and  body  uniformly  continued ;  both  toge- 
ther oval,  compressed,  consisting-  of  twelve  cross-rings.  Ab- 
domen flat.  Antennas  filiform,  obtuse,  about  one-half  of  the 
body  giving  off  two  or  three  diverging  hairs.  Tail,  a  small 
white  point,  sending  off  the  horizontal  hairs  about  the  length 
of  the  body.  Feet  half  the  length  of  the  insect.  About  the 
size  of  a  louse. 

Hab.  The  East  Indies.  According  to  Kerr,  the  insect  is  to 
be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges. 

Food,  &c.  The  animal  lives  on  various  trees,  as  the  Ficus 
religiosa  (Linn.) ;   the  Ficus  indica  (Linn.) ;   the  Rhamnus 
jujuba  ;  the  Croton  lacciferum  ;  and  the  Buteafrondosa,  which 
grow  in  Siam,  Assam,  Pegu,  Bengal,  and  Malabar. 

The  male  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  female,  and  has  four 
wings  ;  there  is  one  to  5,000  females.    In  November  or  De- 
cember the  young  brood  escapes  from  the  eggs,  lying  beneath 
the  dead  body  of  the  mother  ;  they  crawl  about,  and  fasten 
themselves  to  the  bark  of  the  shrubs.    About  this  time  the 
branches  often  swarm  to  such  a  degree  with  this  insect  that 
they  seem  covered  with  a  red  dust.    These  insects  produce 
small  nipple-like  incrustations  on  the  twigs,  their  bodies  being- 
apparently  glued  by  means  of  a  transparent  liquor,  which  goes 
on  increasing  to  the  end  of  March,  so  as  to  form  a  cellular  tex- 
ture.   At  this  time  the  animal  resembles  a  small  oval  bag-, 
without  life,  of  the  size  of  cochineal.    At  first  a  beautiful  red 
liquor  only  is  perceived,  afterwards  eggs  appear  ;  and  in  Octo- 
ber or  November,  when  the  red  liquor  gets  exhausted,  twenty 
or  thirty  young  ones  bore  a  hole  through  the  back  of  their  mo- 
ther and  come  forth   The  empty  cells  remain  on  the  branches. 
The  twigs  encrusted  with  the  radiated  cellular  substance,  con- 

?rtaker^Thp  tC°-mn,erce-  1When  the  resinous  concretion 
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sun,  constitutes  seed-lac.  Lac  dye  is  the  watery  infusion  of  the 
ground  stick-lac,  evaporated  to  dryness  and  formed  into  cakes. 

Family  9.  Hymenoptera. 

Apis  indica.    (Fabr.)    Tit e  Indian  Bee. 

Descript.  Black,  with  a  grey  cinereous  down,  the  first  two 
segments  of  the  abdomen  and  the  base  of  the  third  reddish- 
brown. 

Hah.  Bengal,  where,  as  well  as  at  Pondicherry,  it  is  culti- 
vated. 

Apis  ligustica.  (Spin.) 

This  species  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to  our  common 
hive-bee.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, where  it  is  also  cultivated. 

Apis  mellifica.    (Linn.)    The  Honey -bee,  or  Hive-bee. 

This  species  is  common  in  the  wild  state,  in  the  forests  of 
Bussia,  and  in  different  parts  of  Asia,  occupying  cavities  in 
trees  and  rocks.  It  is  very  rarely  found  wild  in  this  country, 
and  has  therefore  probably  been  domesticated  at  a  very  remote 
period,  or  introduced  from  abroad.  It  is  very  common  in 
the  woods  of  America,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century. 

The  societies  of  bees  include  three  kinds  of  individuals  : — 
the  neuters,  or  workers,  forming  the  greater  portion  of  the 
hive;  the  males,  or  drones,  which  are  much  less  numerous; 
and  the  females,  of  which  there  is  generally  but  one  in  each 
hive,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Queen-bee.  The  neuters  and 
the  females  are  armed  with  a  sting. 

Apis  unicolor.    (Latr.)    Inhabits  the  Isle  of  France  and 
Madagascar.   It  is  almost  black,  shining,  the  abdomen  without 
spots  or  coloured  bands.    The  honey  obtained  from  this  species 
is  much  esteemed. 
Cynips.  (Linn.) 

Descrip.  They  appear,  as  it  were,  humped,  having  the  head 
small,  and  thorax  thick  and  raised.  The  abdomen  is  com- 
pressed, cavinated  at  its  under  part,  and  truncated  obliquely  at 
its  extremity. 

Cynips  brandtii.    (Ratzeburg)  ,  ( 

Essential  Characters.  In  the  female  the  antennae  consist  ot 
only  twelve  joints,  the  third  joint  scarcely  longer  than  the 
others,  the  last  the  longest.  Posterior  part  of  the  body  entirely 
black.  Male  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Cynips 
Rosa;,  (which  see). 

Cynips  gall^e  tinctori^e. 

Diplolepis  galla?  tinctorice.     (Olivier)  Cynips  a  la  galle  a 
teinture.    (Latr.)    Cynips  quercus  infectoricc.    (Nees  ab.  Es.) 
Essential  char.  2^—3  lines  in  length,  and  when  the  wings  are 
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expanded  7-8  lines  in  breadth  ;  a  dirty  yellowish  brown  only 
abSve  at  the  base  of  the  back  part  of  the  body  a  shining  black- 
ish-brown. Areola  of  the  upper  wings  very  large  and  closed. 
Antenna  short,  and  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour. 

Hah.  Asia  Minor,  Turkey  in  Europe,  &c. 

Food.  These  insects  live  on  the  oak,  chiefly  the  Quercus  in- 

^^Cymps  rosje.  (Linn.)  Le  Cynips  du  hedeguar.  (Latr.)  Di- 
plolepis  bediguaris.  (Geoffr.) 

Ms.  char.  In  the  female  the  antenna  consist  of  fourteen 
joints  ;  the  third  joint  longer  than  the  others.  1  he  hind-body 
reddish-yellow,  black  at  the  summit.  Male  entirely  black, 
only  from  the  third  to  the  thirteenth  joint  of  the  antennae,  as 
also  the  haunches  and  the  last  tarsal  joint  brown. 

Hob.  The  entire  of  Europe ;  very  common  throughout  Ger- 
many. They  live  only  on  roses,  and  are  found  on  the  Rosa 
canina,  the  Rosa  villosa,  and  the  Rosa  sepium. 

Formica  rufa.    (Linn.)    The  Ant,  Emmet,  Pismire. 

Hab.  Almost  everywhere. 

Food.  Fruits,  seeds,  serpents,  &c.  _  . 

The  ant,  like  the  bee,  is  a  social  animal,  and,  as  m  the  hive, 
three  sexes  are  distinguished  in  an  ant-nest— rmales,  females, 
and  mules.    The  latter  alone  labour,  and  take  charge  of  the 
ova  and  young  larvae ;  they  are  destitute  of  wings.    The  males 
and  females  have  wings,  and  do  nothing  but  enjoy  themselves ; 
they  copulate  in  the  air,  the  males  perish  soon  after,  and  the 
females  deposit  their  ova  in  the  ant-nest ;  but  they  do  not  live 
much  longer  than  the  males,  for  they  perish  at  the  approach 
of  winter.    The  red  ant  contains  a  free  acid  in  abundance.  It 
also  contains  a  resinous  oil,  acrid  and  odorous,  which  may  be 
obtained,  mixed  with  the  acid,  by  means  of  alcohol ;  the  re- 
sulting tincture  is  Hoffman  s  Water  of  Magnanimity,  and  has 
been  supposed  to  possess  aphrodisiac  properties.    The  free 
acid  of  ants,  or  formic  acid,  has  been  taken  by  some  chemists 
for  acetic  acid  ;  but  its  particular  and  distinct  nature  was  first 
ascertained  by  Arvidson  and  Oehvn.     M.  Doebereiner  has 
shown  that  this  acid  is  formed  by  a  great  number  of  re- actions 
on  organic  principles,  and  more  particularly  by  treating  citric, 
or  tartaric  acid,  sugar,  starch,  &c,  with  peroxide  of  manganese 
and  sulphuric  acid.    The  acid  is  hydrated,  liquid,  volatile,  not 
crystallizable  ;  the  property  which  distinguishes  it  most  readily 
from  acetic  acid  is  that  of  reducing,  by  the  help  of  ebullition 
the  oxides  and  salts  of  mercury  and  silver.    Combined  with 
bases,  and  anhydrous,  its  composition  is,  O  H2  O3 
Vespacrabo.    (Linn.)    The  Hornet.  ' 

thi.  !TV  Tt  formi1dable  sP^ies  of  the  genus  met  with  in 
this  country.    It  is  much  larger  than  the  wasp,  and  its  colours 
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not  so  bright.  The  hornet's  nest  is  usually  built  in  hollow 
trees,  or  dry  stony  banks ;  it  is  composed  of  the  bark  of  the 
ash-tree,  detached  in  filaments,  and  ground  by  the  mandibles 
of  the  insect  into  a  paste,  which  hardens  as  the  work  goes  on. 

The  sting  of  the  hornet  causes  much  pain  and  inflammation. 

Vespa  vulgaris.    (Linn.)    The  Wasp. 

The  wasp's  nest  is  made  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
hornet's  nest.  Both  wasps  and  hornets  frequently  attack  bee- 
hives, destroying  the  bees,  and  taking  possession  of,  and  con- 
suming the  honey. 

Order  10.  LEPIDOPTERA. 

Bombyx  mori.    (Linn.)    The  Silh-worm  Bombyx. 

Description.  The  moth  is  whitish,  with  two  or  three  obscure 
transverse  rays,  and  a  spot  crossing  the  upper  wings.  Its 
caterpillar  is  the  silk-worm. 

It  feeds  on  mulberry  leaves,  and  spins  an  oval  cocoon  of  a 
serrated  tissue  of  very  fine  silk,  generally  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  but  sometimes  white.  It  will  also  feed  on  the  lettuce 
and  other  plants,  but  it  then  yields  silk  of  inferior  quality.  It 
was  originally  a  native  of  the  southern  provinces  of  China. 

Hepialus  virescens. 

This  moth  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  is  found  only  at 
the  root  of  the  rata  tree,  (Metrosiderus  robusta,)  a  myrtaceous 
plant.  The  fungus  called  Sphceria  Robertsii,  is  found  growing 
on  the  larva  of  this  insect. 


Fourth  Division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

ANIMALIA  RADIATA.    (Cuv.)  RADIATED  ANIMALS. 

The  Radiated  Animals,  or  Zoophytes,  as  they  are  called, 
include  a  number  of  beings  whose  organisation,  always  more 
simple  than  that  of  the  three  preceding  divisions,  also  presents 
a  greater  variety  of  degrees  than  is  observed  in  either  of  them, 
and  seems  to  agree  but  in  one  point,  viz.  their  parts  are  ar- 
ranged around  an  axis,  and  on  one  or  several  radii,  or  on  one 
or  several  lines,  extending  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  Even 
theentozoa,  or  intestinal  worms,  have  at  least  two  tendinous 
lines,  or  two  nervous  threads  proceeding  from  a  collar  round 
the  mouth,  and  several  of  them  have  four  suckers  situated 
around  a  probosciform  elevation.  In  a  word,  notwithstanding 
some  irregularities,  and  some  few  exceptions — those  of  the 
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Planaria,  and  most  of  the  Infusoria-traces  of  the  radiating 
form  are  alwavs  to  he  found,  which  are  strongly  marked  in  the 
greater  number,  and  particularly  in  Asterias,  Echinus,  the 

^£gu^  i»  this  division  all  those  animals 

which  are  not  comprehended  in  the  three  preceding ;  but  in 
doing  so,  he  has  departed  from  the  principle  upon  which  the 
classification  of  his  three  first  divisions  is  founded.  In  . all  the 
animals  comprising  the  vertebrata,  mollusca,  and  articulata, 
the  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system  forms  the  essential  dis- 
tinguishing character;  whilst  in  those  comprising  the  radiata, 
the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  has  been  allowed  to  give 
place  in  importance  to  other  characters,  so  that  this  division 
embraces  creatures  of  very  dissimilar  and  incongruous  forma- 
tions. ,, 

The  success  of  Cuvier  in  selecting  the  nervous  system  as  the 
great  point  of  distinction  in  establishing  the  higher  divisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  has  led  succeeding  naturalists  to  at- 
tempt a  further  subdivision  of  the  radiata  in  accordance  with 
the  same  principle.  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  crea- 
tures included  in  this  division,  it  is  found,  that  whilst  in  some 
of  them  nervous  filaments  are  distinctly  visible,  there  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  others  in  which  no  trace  of  distinct  nervous 
matter  can  be  discerned.  The  former  of  these  have  been 
classed  by  themselves,  and  designated  by  Mr.  Owen  the  Nema- 
toneura;  (vj7/«»,  a  thread,  and  vevpov,  a  nerve  ;)  and  the  latter 
have  been  formed  into  a  distinct  group,  which  has  been  deno- 
minated by  Mr.  M'Leay  the  Acrita  (a,  priv.,  and  k/hvo),  to 
discern.) 

The  Nematoneuka  (Owen)  includes,  1.  Bryozoa,  or  Polyps 
with  ciliated  arms.  2.  Rotifera.  3.  Epizoa.  4.  Cavitary 
entozoa,  or  Ccelelmintha.    5.  Echinodermata. 

The  Acrita,  (M'Leay,)  Cryptoneura,  (Rudolphi,)  includes, 
1.  Sponges.  2.  Polyps.  3.  Polygastric  animalcules.  4.  Aca- 
lephce.    5.    Parenchymatous  entozoa. 

As  there  are  but  few  animals  in  this  division  requiring 
notice,  we  shall  adhere  to  Cuvier's  arrangement  of  them. 


CLASS  I.    ECHINODERMATA.    (^os,  sea-urchin,  and 
Bepixa,  skin.)    (Class  XV.  of  General  Division.) 

These  derive  their  name  from  the  Echinus,  or  sea-urchin, 
whose  skin  is  usually  covered  with  spines  or  thorns.  They 
possess  a  distinct  intestine  floating  in  a  large  cavity,  and  ac- 
companied by  several  other  organs  for  generation,  respiration, 
and  a  partial  circulation. 
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CLASS  II.  INTESTINALIA.  (Cuv.)  ENTOZOA.  (Ru- 
dolphi.)  (eiros,  intus,  within,  and  £oov,  animal.)  Intestinal 
worms.    (Class  XVI.  of  General  Division.) 

The  greater  number  of  these  inhabit  the  interior  of  other 
animals,  and  there  only  can  propagate.  There  is  scarcely  an 
animal  that  is  not  the  domicile  of  several  kinds,  and  those 
"which  are  observed  in  one  species,  are  rarely  found  in  others. 
They  not  only  inhabit  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  ducts 
that  empty  into  it,  such  as  the  hepatic  vessels,  but  even  the 
cellular  tissue,  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  most  completely 
invested  viscera,  such  as  the  liver  and  brain.  They  have 
neither  vessels,  even  for  a  partial  circulation,  nor  respiratory 
organs ;  they  must,  therefore,  receive  the  influence  of  oxygen 
through  the  medium  of  the  animal  they  inhabit.  Their  body 
is  generally  elongated  or  depressed,  and  their  organs  are  ar- 
ranged longitudinally. 

Ascaris  lumbricoides    (Grael.)    The  Long  Round  Worm. 

This  worm  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long.  It  is  generally  of  a  brownish- 
red  colour,  but  varies  according  to  the  aliments  with  which  it 
is  filled.  The  head  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  body 
by  a  circular  depression,  and  it  is  furnished  with  three  tuber- 
cles or  valves  found  in  no  other  entozoa.  These  worms  usually 
occur  in  the  small  intestines  of  man.  The  cabbage-tree  bark 
(Geoffroya  inermis)  has  been  recommended  for  their  expul- 
sion. 

Ascaeis  vermicularis.  (Grnel.)  The  Maw,  or  Threaa 
Worm. 

This,  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Ascaris,  is  a  small 
worm,  the  female  being  four  or  five  lines  in  length,  and  the 
male  only  a  line  or  a  line  and  a  half.  The  body  is  thread-like, 
very  elastic,  and  of  a  faint  yellow  colour.  They  inhabit  the 
intestines  of  children,  even  of  those  newly  born,  especially  the 
rectum. 

Echinococcus  hominis.    (Rudol.)    The  Hydatid. 

The  Hydatid  is  a  spherical  body,  consisting  of  one,  and 
sometimes  of  two  membranes,  enclosing  a  fluid,  most  com- 
monly limpid  and  transparent,  but  which  is  sometimes  found 
of  a  tough,  hard,  and  opaque  consistence.  On  the  inner  coat, 
of  the  membrane  are  attached  a  number  of  small  granular 
bodies,  which  are  called  echinococci.  Rodolphi  divides  the 
hydatids  into  viventes,  and  non  viventes.  He  denies  the  vitality 
of  the  hydatid,  properly  so  called,  and  supposes  that  the 
small  granular  bodies,  or  echinococci  only,  which  cover  the 
internal  surface  of  the  membrane,  are  endowed  with  life. 
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Others,  however,  consider  the  whole  vesicle  as  a  distinct 
animal.'  Hydatids  have  heen  found  in  all  the  textures  and 
cavil  ies  of  the  human  hody,  except  the  intestinal  canal.  There 
are  species  peculiar  to  the  sheep,  the  ox,  the  pig,  &c. ;  their 
presence  in  the  last  gives  rise  to  the  condition  in  pork  com- 
monly called  measley. 

Fasciola  humana.    (Gmel.)    The  Liver  Fluke. 

This  worm  is  three  or  four  lines  in  length,  of  an  oblong 
ovate  shape,  obtuse  at  each  extremity,  and  of  a  dirty  whitish 
or  brown  colour.  It  is  formed  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Bremser,  in  the  liver  of  man.  It  is  said  to  be 
common  in  sheep,  and  to  cause  the  disease  called  rot  in  those 
animals. 

Filaria  medinensis.  (Gmel.)    The  Guinea-worm. 

It  is  of  the  thickness  of  a  violin  string,  tapering  a  little  at 
the  tail,  which  is  slightly  curved,  and  several  feet  in  length. 
Its  colour  is  white.  It  occurs  only  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa  and  the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  and  is  found  in  the 
cellular  tissue  below  the  integuments,  exciting  intolerable 
itching,  swelling,  pain,  and  ultimately  suppuration,  in  the  part, 
accompanied  with  fever.  It  is  generally  coiled  up  circularly, 
and  may  be  felt  on  pressure  being  made  with  the  finger. 
When  the  tumour  breaks,  and  the  head  of  the  worm  pro- 
trudes, it  is  cautiously  pulled,  day  after  day,  until  the  whole  is 
extracted. 

Strongyll's  gigas.    (Rudol.)    The  Large  Strongyle. 

This  species  varies  in  length  from  five  inches  to  three  feet, 
and  in  diameter  from  two  to  six  lines.  The  body  is  slender, 
cylindrical,  tapering  towards  each  extremity,  and  composed  of 
annular  rings.  The  female  is  larger  than  the  male.  It  is 
found  in  the  kidneys,  and  has  frequently  been  passed  by  the 
urethra.  It  is  said  to  be  met  with  in  many  of  the  lower 
animals  as  well  ^.s  in  man. 

Tjenia  solium.    (Gmel.)    The  common  Tape-worm. 

This  is  the  species  of  tape-worm  most  common  in  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  country.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  articulations, 
forming  a  flattened,  riband-like  worin,  which  varies  in  length 
from  three  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  In  this  species  the  arti- 
culations are  somewhat  irregular,  being  transverse,  oval,  rhom- 
boidal,  or  quadrangular,  wrinkled  transversely,  and  having 
marginal  pores,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the 
other.  The  mouth  is  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  head; 
it  is  a  small  orifice,  and  when  viewed  with  a  microscope,  ex- 
hibits a  projecting  margin,  surrounding  an  excavation  'of  a 
striated  appearance.  On  the  head  there  are  four  orifices 
which  are  supposed  to  be  suckers,  by  which  the  worm  adheres 
to  the  intestines.    This  worm  is  more  frequent  in  adults  than 
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in  children.  It  occupies  the  small  intestines,  especially  of 
females.  This  species  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  solitary, 
and  hence  the  specific  name  solium  ;  it  is  now,  however,  found 
to  be  gregarious,  two  or  three  generally  occurring  in  the  same 
individual. 

Tjenia  vulgaris.    (Gmel.)    The  Broad  Tape-worm. 

In  this  species  the  articulations  are  generally  broader  than 
long,  of  an  oblong  square  form,  and  studded  with  minute 
papillae.  On  the  flattened  surface,  near  the  edge  of  each  of 
these  joints,  there  are  one  or  two  small  round  openings  or 
pores,  surrounded  by  the  oviducts,  which  are  disposed  in  the 
ibrna  of  a  star.  The  tail  is  generally  round  and  simple,  but 
sometimes  bifurcated.  It  infests  the  small  intestines  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Poland,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  some  parts  of 
Prance,  but  is  rarely  found  in  this  country. 

Trichocephalus  hominis.  (Gmel.)  The  Long  Thread- 
worm. 

When  full  grown,  this  worm  is  about  two  inches  long,  and 
of  a  pale  yellowish  colour.  The  anterior  end  is  capillary, 
and  double  the  length  of  the  posterior.  This  species  was  first 
discovered  in  1761,  by  Rhoeder,  at  Gbettingen,  in  the  bodies 
of  some  French  soldiers  who  had  died  of  a  contagious  disease. 
It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  ccecum,  and  is  generally  more  numer- 
ous in  infants  than  in  adults.  Rudolphi  found  more  than  a 
thousand  in  one  individual. 


CLASS  III.    ACALEPHA.    (aKa\v<f>v,  a  nettle.) 
(Class  XVII.  of  General  Division.) 

These  have  neither  circulatory  nor  respiratory  organs ;  their 
form  is  circular  and  radiating  ;  in  general  the  mouth  holds  the 
place  of  the  anus ;  they  differ  from  polypi  only  in  possessing 
more  development  in  the  tissue  of  their  organs. 


CLASS  IV.    POLYPI.    (ttoAvs,  many,  and  ttovs,  foot.) 
(Class  XVIII.  of  General  Division.) 

These  are  small  gelatinous  animals,  whose  mouth,  surrounded 
by  tentacula,  leads  into  a  stomach,  which  is  sometimes  simple, 
sometimes  followed  by  intestines  in  the  form  of  vessels ;  it  is 
in  this  class  that  we  find  those  numberless  compound  animals 
with  a  fixed  and  solid  stem,  which  were  for  a  long  time  con- 
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sidered  to  be  marine  plants.  The  various  species  of  coral,  and 
the  sponge,  belong  to  this  class. 

Antipathes  spiralis.    (Lamarck)  Black  Coral.  ^ 
This  species  of  coral  is  branched,  and  has  a  cortical  cover- 
ing, which  is  so  soft  that  it  entirely  decays  after  death.  The 
dried  coral  has  the  appearance  of  a  branch  of  dry  wood.  It 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine. 

Coralium  rubrum.  (Lamarck)  Jsis  nobilis.  (Linn.)  Red 
Coral. 

Its  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  small  shrub,  which  is 
found  fixed  by  its  base  to  submarine  rocks  and  other  bodies, 
and,  it  is  said,  always  in  a  pendant  or  reversed  position.  It  is 
principally  obtained  in  the  Indian  or  Mediterranean  seas. 
The  branches  seldom  exceed  three  feet  in  height,  and  about 
two  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  recent  state,  the  stem  and 
branches  are  covered  with  a  soft  cortical  substance,  or  epider- 
mis, which  is  the  habitation  of  numerous  small,  whitish,  soft, 
semi-transparent  polypi.  The  coral  consists  principally  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide 
of  iron. 

Corallina  officinalis.  (Linn.,  Gmel.)  Coraline,  or  Sea- 
moss. 

This  marine  production  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
other  seas,  attached  to  rocks  and  shells.  It  consists  of  several 
slender,  articulated  stems,  subdivided  into  fine  ramifications, 
and  has  some  resemblance  to  certain  mosses,  among  which, 
indeed,  it  was  placed  by  Tournefort.  When  fresh  it  has  a 
greenish  or  reddish  colour,  but  from  exposure  to  the  air  be- 
comes nearly  white.  Like  coral,  it  consists  principally  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.    It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine. 

Although  the  corallines  have  been  classed  among  the  aninral 
creation  by  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  others,  yet  they  are  said  to 
be  proved  by  microscopical  examination  to  possess  the  cellular 
structure  appertaining  to  vegetable  organization,  and  are, 
therefore,  placed  by  many  naturalists  among  the  vegetables. 

Madrepora.    (Linn.)  Madrepore. 

Some  of  the  species  of  madrepore  has  been  known  under 
the  name  of  White  coral.  It  occurs  sometimes  branched,  some- 
times in  rounded  masses,  in  slender  filaments,  or  foliaceous ; 
but  it  is  always  furnished  with  a  lamellar  covering,  the  divi- 
sions of  which  are  joined  concentrically,  so  as  to  form  star- 
like points,  or  sometimes  lines  of  a  more  or  less  serpentine 
figure. 

Spongia  officinalis.    (Linn.)    The  Officinal  Sponge. 

Sponge,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  met  with  in  commerce,  is  a 
soft,  light,  elastic,  and  very  porous  substance,  which  readily 
absorbs  liquids  into  which  it  is  immersed,  and  yields  them  up 
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again  on  compression.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  skeleton 
of  an  animal,  from  which  the  soft  gelatinous  part  representing 
the  flesh  has  been  removed  at  the  time  of  its  collection.  In 
the  living  state,  it  is  found  attached  by  its  base  to  rocks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  It  occurs  in  the  Indian,  American,  and 
Norwegian  seas,  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  best  sponges 
are  brought  from  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  are  called 
Turkey  sponges.  An  inferior  kind  is  brought  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  called  West  India,  or  Bahama  sponge.  Sponge 
is  extensively  used  for  various  domestic  purposes ;  the  ashes 
resulting  from  its  combustion  in  close  vessels  have  also  been 
used  in  medicine,  on  account  of  a  small  portion  of  iodine  which 
they  contain. 


CLASS  V.    INFUSORIA.    (Class  19  of  General  Division.) 

The  term  infusoria  has  been  applied  to  numerous  minute 
animals  found  in  water.  They  are  also  called  animalcules.  It 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  microscope  that  a  drop  of  water, 
though  appearing  to  the  naked  eye  perfectly  clear,  is  some- 
times swarming  with  living  beings.  Ehrenberg,  to  whom  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  these  animalcules, 
has  described  species  not  larger  than  from  one  thousandth  to 
one  two-thousandth  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  intervals  not  greater  than  their  own 
size.  A  cubic  inch  of  water  may  thus  contain  more  than 
800,000  millions  of  these  beings,  estimating  them  only  to  oc- 
cupy one-fourth  of  its  space  ;  and  a  single  drop,  measuring  a 
line  in  diameter,  placed  under  the  microscope,  will  be  seen  to 
hold  500  millions.  Linnseus,  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
structure  of  these  minute  animals  sufficiently  well  to  enable 
him  to  distribute  them  according  to  their  relations  in  his 
several  classes,  placed  them  at  the  end  of  his  last  class  Vermes, 
in  a  genus  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  chaos.  Muller  first 
separated  them  as  a  distinct  order,  and  gave  them  the  name 
oiinfusoria,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  greater  number  of 
animalcules  had  been  discovered  in  liquids,  in  which  vegetable 
or  animal  matters  had  been  dissolved  by  infusion.  Muller 
based  his  arrangement  of  the  different  genera  not  on  their 
varieties  of  structure,  but  on  the  differences  of  their  external 
form.  After  some  time  Dr.  Ehrenber»-  of  Berlin  directed  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  made  numerous  observations  on 
the  internal  structure  of  these  animals  by  means  of  feeding 
them  with  particles  of  colouring  matter,  which  he  diffused  in 
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the  water  containing  them.  Pure  indigo  was  the  substance  he 
employed.  By  the  use  of  these  means  he  arrived  at  very  in- 
teresting conclusions.  He  demonstrated  by  means  of  a  power- 
ful microscope  the  existence  of  distinct  digestive  organs  in  all 
the  species.  No  distinct  muscular  fibres  have  been  detected  in 
the  simpler  or  polygastric  forms  of  infusoria,  but  in  the  roti- 
ferous  species  they  have.  With  respect  to  the  other  systems 
discoveries  equally  interesting  have  been  made  by  Ehrenberg. 
This  observer  has  separated  from  what  he  calls  the  true  infu- 
soria several  families  of  animalcules  formerly  included  in  the 
same  class.  The  principal  genera  so  separated  are  the  Sper- 
matozoa, Cerearia,  and  Vibrio,  which  are  now  considered  to 
belong  to  the  class  Entozoa.  The  true  infusoria  have  been 
separated  into  two  distinct  divisions :  the  Polygastrica,  and  the 
Rotifera,  or  wheel  animalcules. 

Habitat.  These  animalcules  are  not  only  met  with  in 
water  containing  large  quantities  of  organic  matter  in  solution, 
but  in  common  sea-water,  stagnant  fresh-water,  and  well- 
water  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  air. 

Origin.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  are  generated  sponta- 
neously ;  but  as  they  never  are  observed  in  fluids  secluded  from 
the  air,  wemay  suppose  that  ova  of  extreme  minuteness  are  always 
floating  in  the  air,  and  only  require  a  proper  medium  to  cle- 
velope  themselves.  These  animals  live  on  fine  particles  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter  held  in  solution  in  water,  and  the 
larger  species  devour  the  smaller  animalcules. 
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Various  processes  are  employed  i for  preserving  animal  sub- 
stances from  undergoing  decomposition. 

1.  Dryiwo  irc  a  stove  or  oven.  This  is  effected  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  temperature  sufficient  to  cause  the  evaporation  of 
all  the  moisture,  without  burning  any  of  the  external  parts,  or 
causing  the  juices  to  run  out.  .  » 

2.  The  action  of  cold  is  applied  in  the  northern  regions  tor 
the  preservation  of  rein-deer  tongues,  fish,  and  other  animal 
substances. 

'3.  Brine,  or  a  solution  of  common  salt,  is  an  efficient  preser- 
vative agent.  Dissolve  one  part  of  salt  in  two  and  a-half 
parts  by  weight,  of  water,  and  immerse  the  meat  or  other 
animal  substance  in  this  solution,  placing  a  board  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquor,  loaded  with  a  lump  of  salt,  so  as  to  ensure 
the  entire  submersion  of  the  animal  matter,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  brine  by  the  solution  of 
more  salt  to  compensate  for  the  dilution  caused  by  the  animal 
iuices.  After  the  animal  substance  has  remained  in  the  brine 
for  three  or  four  days,  it  is  to  be  taken  out  and  dried,  by  rub- 
bino-  it  with  bran  or  pollard,  or  with  dry  salt;  and  it  may  then 
be  packed  in  barrels  with  intermediate  layers  of  large  grained 
salt,  if  intended  for  long  keeping,  or  it  may  be  hung  up  in  a 
smoking-room.  The  addition  of  one  ounce  of  saltpetre  to  each 
pound  of  salt  will  tend  to  preserve  the  red  colour  of  the  meat, 
and  the  further  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  brown  sugar,  is 
said  to  improve  its  flavour. 

The  following  pickle  has  been  recommended  for  preserving 
meat,  to  which  it  is  said  to  give  a  mild  and  excellent  flavour 

ft.  Brown  sugar, 
Bay  salt, 

Common  salt,  of  each  Ibij. 
Saltpetre  Ifcss. 
Water,  cong.  ij.  Mix. 

4.  Packing  in  dry  salt,  is  a  mode  of  preservation  sometimes 
resorted  to.  For  this  purpose  salting-tubs  are  used,  haying 
false  bottoms  perforated  with  holes.  A  layer  of  coarse-grained 
salt  is  first  made,  and  then  alternate  layers  of  meat  and  salt. 
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After  a  week  or  ten  days  the  meat  is  taken  out  and  again  re- 
packed with  more  dry  salt.  Sometimes  the  dry  salt  is  merely 
rubbed  into  the  meat. 

5.  Bucaning  meat  is  a  rude  kind  of  smoking  practised  by 
hunters  in  the  forests.  Forked  branches  of  trees  are  stuck  in 
the  ground,  and  by  this  means  a  grating  of  rods,  two  or  three 
feet  high,  is  made.  The  flesh  to  be  preserved  is  cut  into  thick 
slices,  and  placed  on  this  grating,  while  a  fire  is  lighted  under- 
neath, so  that  the  meat  is  rendered  fit  for  keeping,  partly  by 
drying  and  partly  by  smoking  it. 

6.  Jerking  meat,  or  charqui,  is  a  method  sometimes  resorted 
to  in  hot  climates.  It  consists  in  cutting  the  lean  part  of 
meat  into  thin  slices,  and  exposing  these  to  the  full  action  of 
the  sun,  turning  the  pieces  when  necessary  until  perfectly  dried. 
The  dried  pieces  are  then  pounded  in  a  mortar  and  put  into 
pots. 

7.  Olive  Oil  is  sometimes  used  to  preserve  fish  and  other 
■animal  substances.  Jars  into  which  the  substances  to  be  pre- 
served are  put,  are  made  quite  full  with  the  oil,  and  are  then 
well  closed,  and  the  covers  cemented  down. 

Alcohol  is  the  agent  most  frequently  employed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  animal  preparations  for  museums,  &c.  When 
used  alone,  it  is  subject  to  the  objection  of  its  causing  the  con- 
traction and  hardening  of  the  finer  parts  of  animal  substances, 
but  this  effect  may  be  counteracted,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia.  A  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  rectified  spirit,  sp.  gr.  838,  and  of  water,  may  be  used 
in  ordinary  cases,  but  the  strength  of  the  spirit  must  be  regu- 
lated in  some  degree  by  the  quantity  of  fluids  contained  in  the 
animal  substance. 

9.  Solution  of  Corrosive  Sublimate  is  often  used  for  the  pre- 
servation of  animal  substances,  but  it  renders  them  very  hard. 
It  is  advantageously  employed  for  dry  preparations,  and  tends 
especially  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  It  may 
either  be  used  by  injection  or  by  rubbing  it  over  the  surface. 
For  the  former  mode  of  applying  it,  solution  in  water  answers 
best ;  for  the  latter  mode,  solution  in  spirit. 

10.  A  lum  preserves  animal  substances  very  well  for  a  certain 
time,  but  bones  are  attacked  by  it.  A  solution  of  one  ounce  of 
alum  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  when  injected  into  veins  and 
arteries,  renders  them  capable  of  resisting  decay  for  a  long- 
time. In  the  process  of  tawing  skins,  hereafter  to  be  described, 
alum  is  used. 

11.  Goadbfs  solution  is  a  good  substitute  for  alcohol,  and 
has  been  found  to  answer  well  in  a  variety  of  cases.  The  fol- 
lowing are  Mr.  Goadby's  formulae  •  — 
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A  1. 

R..  Bay  salt  %'iv.,  alum  5ij.,  corrosive  sublimate  gr.  ij., 
water  Oij.  Mix. 

A  2. 

R.  Bay  salt  ^iv.,  alum  ^ij.,  corrosive  sublimate  gr.  iv., 
water  Oiv.  Mix. 

B. 

R.  Bay  salt  Ibss.,  corrosive  sublimate  gr.  ij.,  water  Oij.  Mix. 

BB. 

R.  Bay  salt  Ibss.,  arsenious  acid  gr.  xx.,  boiling  water  Oij. 
Boil  until  solution  is  effected. 

C. 

R.  Bay  salt  Ibss.,  arsenious  acid  gr.  xx.,  corrosive  sublimate 
gr.  ij,  boiling  water  Oij.    Boil  until  solution  is  effected. 

The  solution  A  1,  is  that  which  Mr.  Goadby  usually  em- 
ploys. A  2,  is  used  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a  tendency 
to  mouldiness,  and  where  the  animal  texture  is  tender,  for  the 
salt,  if  in  too  great  quantity,  sometimes  destroys  the  tissue.  B, 
is  used  in  cases  where  the  animal  substance  contains  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  as  in  those  cases  alum  effects  a  decomposition. 
BB,  is  intended  for  old  preparations  ;  and  C,  for  preparations 
of  this  kind  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  softening  of  the 
parts.  Professor  Owen  has  found  these  solutions  to  answer 
better  than  alcohol  for  the  preservation  of  nervous  matter,  and 
has  employed  them  extensively  in  the  museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons. 

12.  GannaVs  Solution  owes  its  efficacy  to  the  presence  of 
Acetate  of  Alumina.  Its  efficacy  is  similar  to  that  of  the  solu- 
tion of  alum,  and  it  is  subject  to  the  same  inconvenience, 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  salt  on  some  animal  substances. 
It  is  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  acetate  of  alumina  in 
twenty  ounces  of  water. 

13.  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc  is  used  to  preserve  the 
muscles,  teguments,  and  cerebral  substances  of  vertebrata.  It 
does  not  injure  the  bones,  and  does  not  become  mouldy.  It 
possesses  the  singular  property  of  destroying  all  the  parts  of 
caterpillars  but  the  teguments,  and  is  therefore  well  adapted 
for  the  preservation  of  those  larvse  which  are  not  naked. 

14.  Solution  of  Salammonic,  or  Chloride  of  Ammonium,  has 
been  found  to  preserve  the  muscular  substance  of  mammaliae. 
The  solution  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  salt 
to  ten  parts  of  water. 

15.  Solutions  of  Nitrate  of  Potash,  and  of  Persulphate  of 
Iron,  are  effective  preservative  agents,  but  they  change  the 
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colour  of  the  preparations,  and  the  iron  salt  attacks  the 
bones. 

16.  Naphtha  mixed  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
of  the  former  to  seven  of  the  latter,  is  said  by  Mr.  Babbington 
to  be  a  good  antiseptic. 

17.  Kreosote  preserves  animal  matter  well,  but  rendersthe 
preparations  brown.  Sixteen  drops  of  kreosote  may  be  mixed 
with  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  water. 

1 8.  Essential  Oils  are  good  preservatives  of  all  parts  but  the 
fat,  which  they  dissolve.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  one  of  the  best. 
They  render  many  parts  transparent  if  previously  dried,  which 
is  sometimes  advantageous, 

19.  The  process  of  Tanning  is  applied  to  the_ skins  of  ani- 
mals, witli  the  view  of  preserving  and  hardening  them,  and 
rendering  them  more  fit  for  some  economical  purposes.  This 
process  consists  in  soaking  the  skins,  from  which  the  hair  and 
grease  have  been  previously  removed  by  the  application  _  of 
lime,  in  a  solution  of  tannic  acid,  together  with  some  extractive 
matters  derived  from  the  barks  of  certain  trees,  more  especially 
of  the  oak. 

20.  The  process  of  Tawing  is  also  applied  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. It  consists  in  first  soaking  the  skins  in  water  with  fresh 
slaked  lime  for  several  weeks,  the  water  being  changed  two  or 
three  times  during  this  period.  The  skins  are  then  taken  out 
and  rinsed,  and  again  soaked  in  water  with  wheat  bran.  After 
this,  a  paste  is  made  as  follows  : — Eight  pounds  of  alum  and 
three  pounds  of  common  salt  are  dissolved  in  hot  water  ;  to 
this  is  added  twenty  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  and  the  yolks  of 
about  one  hundred  eggs,  so  much  water  being  used  as  shall 
form  a  thin  paste.  A  portion  of  this  paste  being  diluted  with 
water,  the  skins  are  soaked  in  the  mixture,  and  pulled  and 
stretched  from  time  to  time,  and  subsequently  dried. 

21.  Acids  are  frequently  required  to  dissolve  the  calcarious 
parts  of  animals,  such  as  bones,  shells,  &c.  Hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid,  diluted  with  four  or  five  parts  of  water,  may  be 
used  for  these  purposes. 

22.  Alhalies  serve  to  convert  grease  into  soap,  to  render  it 
capable  of  drying,  and  to  make  the  preparations  cleaner. 

1 .    Weah  Ley. 

Bl.  Carbonate  soda     .  .  .  ^iv. 

Quick  lime  .  .  .  '^j. 

Water  boiling      .  .  t  (jv% 

Add  the  lime  to  the  soda  dissolved  in  the  water,  stir,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

Greasy  bones,  where  the  medulla  oozes  out,  may  be  placed 
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in  this  for  a  week  or  two,  and  when  they  begin  to  whiten 
they  are  to  .be  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  same  ley, 
then  well  washed  and  dried.  To  saponify  the  spots  of  grease 
on  the  bones,  cotton  wool  dipped  in  the  ley  should  be  laid  on. 
The  bones  must  not  be  left  too  long  in  the  ley,  as  it  will, 
after  a  time,  attack  the  gelatine. 

2.    Strong  Ley. 

R.  Carbonate  soda     .  .  .  giv. 

Quick  lime  .  .  gj;< 

Water  boiling      .  .  .  Oiiss. 

Proceed  the  same  as  before. 

23.  Injections.  The  various  injections  used  by  anatomists 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. : — 1.  Com- 
mon injections;  2.  Fine  injections;  and  3.  Injections  for 
corrosion.  The  first  are  used  to  fill  large  vessels.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  principal : — 

COMMON  INJECTIONS. 

1.  R.  Tallow  gxij.,  wax  3y->  °^ve      3n'j-    ■^•e^t  an(*  m'ix. 

2.  R.  Wax  gxij.,  common  turpentine  I vj.,  tallow  %'u}.,  oil 

of  turpentine  gj.    Melt  and  mix. 

3.  R.  Spermaceti  gij.,  wax  sj.,  common  turpentine  gj-  A 
very  penetrating  injection. 

FINE  INJECTIONS. 

These  injections  are  used  to  trace  the  capillary  vessels. 

1 .  R.  Gelatine  gxij.,  water  Ov.    Mix  with  a  gentle  heat. 
In  winter  only  gvij.  of  gelatine  must  be  used. 

2.  R.  Canada  balsam,  vermilion,  q.  s.  Mix. 

INJECTIONS  FOR  CORROSION. 

1.  R.  Bismuth  *viij.,  lead  5 v.,  tin  giij.    Fuse  together. 

(D'Arcet's.)  _ 

2.  R.  Resin  gviij.,  wax  gx.,  common  turpentine  gxij. 

Melt  together. 

3.  R.  Wax  gxvj.,   resin  gviij.,  turpentine  varnish  gvi., 

vermilion  giij.    Melt  together.    (Mr.  Knox's.) 
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EMPLOYED  IN 

MEDICINE,  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  AND  THE  AETS. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  PLANTS. 

Among  the  several  kinds  of  classification  which  have  been 
adopted  by  different  botanical  writers,  that  of  De  Candolle 
has,  perhaps,  been  received  with  the  most  general  approbation. 
The  arrangement  of  plants  which  that  distinguished  botanist 
has  made  in  his  Prodromus,  so  far  as  that  work,  which  is  not 
yet  completed,  extends,  will  be  followed  here.  The  vegetable 
kingdom  is  first  arranged  in  two  great  divisions  : — 

1.  The  Vascular, — Phanerogamous,  or  Flowering  Plants ;  and 

2.  The  Acrogens, — Acotyledons,  Cellular,  Cryptogamic,  or 
Flowerless  Plants. 

The  flowering  plants,  which  have  spiral  vessels,  and  distinct 
flowers  and  sexes,  are  again  divided  into  Exogens,  or  .Dicotyle- 
donous Plants  ;  and  Endogens,  or  Monocotyledonous  Plants. 

Exogens,  are  plants  whose  leaves  have  reticulated  or  branched 
nerves,  forming  a  sort  of  net- work  ;  the  stems,  when  cut  across 
and  examined,  are  found  to  consist  of  central  pith,  wood,  and 
bark,  and  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  there  are  fine 
lines,  called  medullary  rays ;  they  increase  with  growth,  by  the 
deposition  of  layers  of  wood  beneath  the  bark,  and  there  are 
found  to  be  as  many  concentric  circles  of  wood,  in  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  of  this  kind,  as  the  plant  is  years  old  ;  the  flowers 
usually  have  a  quinary  division ;  and  the  embryo  of  the  seed 
has  two  or  more  cotyledons,  opposite. 

Endogens,  are  plants  whose  leaves  have  parallel  veins ;  the 
stems,  when  cut  across,  present  no  distinction  of  pith,  wood, 
bark,  and  medullary  rays,  but  consist  of  confused  bundles  of 
woody  fibre ;  they  increase  with  growth,  by  depositions  in  the 
interior  of  the  stems,  hence  these  increase  but  little  in  thick- 
ness, and  there  is  no  appearance  of  concentric  circles  of  wood  : 
theflower-s  usually  have  a  ternary  division  ;  and  the  embryo  of 
the  seed  has  but  one  cotyledon,  or  if  two,  they  are  alternate. 

Acrogens,  or  Cryptogamic  plamts,  have  no  flowers,  properly 
so  called;  many  of  them  are  destitute  of  leaves,  but  if  they 
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have  leaves,  there  are  either  no  veins  to  them,  or  the  veins  are 
of  the  most  simple  kind,  being  either  not  branched,  or  if 
branched,  dividing  by  repeated  forking  ;  they  consist  princi- 
pally of  cellular  tissue,  spiral  vessels  being  for  the  most  part 
absent;  when  they  have  stems,  the  wood  is  arranged  in  a 
sinuous  or  zigzag  manner  ;  the  sexual  organs  being  absent,  they 
have  no  seeds  or  embryo ;  they  are  re-produced  by  bodies  re- 
sembling seeds,  and  answering  the  same  purpose,  called  spores, 
or  sportdes. 

These  distinctive  characters,  however,  are  not  found  always 
to  apply  as  here  indicated ;  so  that  a  plant  cannot  be  referred 
to  either  of  the  foregoing  classes,  with  absolute  certainty,  from 
the  presence  of  any  one  character,  but  only  from  a  combination 
of  characters.  Thus,  a  plant  may  have  one  of  the  characters 
of  a  class  to  which  it  nevertheless  does  not  belong,  because  its 
other  characters  are  at  variance  with  those  appertaining  to 
that  class. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  characters  by  which  a  plant 
should  be  referred  to  any  particular  class,  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  following  order : — 1st,  wood;  2nd,  embryo  ;  3rd, 
leaves :  4th,  flowers.  "  The  structure  of  the  wood  is  of  more 
importance  than  all  the  others,  because  it  indicates  a  whole 
series  of  differently  modified  vital  phenomena;  the  embryo  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  leaves,  because  it  is  the  part 
which  determines  all  the  final  structure  of  the  plant;  and  the 
leaves  are  of  more  importance  than  the  flowers,  because  they 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
the  wood  of  the  stem  is  organised,  and  determine  in  the  first 
instance  the  organisation  of  the  flower  itself."  (Lindley.) 

Exogens  are  divided  by  De  Candolle  into  four  sub-classes  : — 
1.  ThalamiflorcB ;  2.  Calyciflorce  ;  3.  Corolliflorca ;  4.  Mono- 
chlamydece. 

Sub-class  1.  Thalamiflora.  Flowers  furnished  with  both  a 
calyx  and  corolla. 

Perianth  double.  Calyx  polysepalous.  Petals  cistinct, 
together  with  the  stamens  inserted  on  the  receptacle  (thala- 
mus) not  attached  to  the  calyx. 

Examples.  Ranunculus.    Papaver.  Sinapis. 

Sub-class  2.  Cahjciflorce.  Flowers  furnished  with  both  a 
calyx  and  corolla.  Perianth  double.  Calyx  gamosepalous. 
Petals  distinct,  or  more  or  less  united  at  the  base,  inserted  into 
the  calyx  together  with  the  stamens. 

Examples.  Rhamnus.    Glycyrrhiza.  Rosa. 

Sub-class  3.  CorolliflorcB.  Flowers  furnished  with  both  a 
calyx  and  corolla.  Petals  cohering  in  the  form  of  a  monopeta- 
lous  corolla,  bearing  the  stamens,  and  inserted  on  the  recepta- 
cle (thalamus). 
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Examples.  Gentiana.    Convolvolus.  Mentha. 
Sub-class  4.  Monochlamydece. 

Perianth  single  ;  petals  incorporated  with  the  calyx  or  en- 
tirely wanting. 

Examples.  Rheum.    Laurus.  Quercus. 

Endogens  are  divided  into  two  sub-classes i:— 1.  Petaloideai; 
2.  Glumacece.   The  Prodromus  has  not  reached  this  class. 

Sub-class  1.  Petaloidece.  .      .  ...  . 

Calyx  and  corolla  both  present,  in  three  or  six  divisions  ;  or 
imperfectly  developed  in  the  form  of  herbaceous  scales  upon  a 
spadix. 

Examples.  Crocus.    Allium.  Seilla. 
Sub-class  2.  Glumacece. 

Perianth  usually  absent,  its  place  occupied  by  herbaceous 
or  scariose  bractte,  imbricated  over  each  other  ;  if  present, 
surrounded  by  such  bractse. 

Example.  The  Grasses. 

Cryptogamic  plants  are  arranged  in  three  classes: — 

Class  1.  Filicoidese. — The  Ferns. 

Class  2.  Muscoideae.—  The  Mosses. 

Class  3.  Fungoidese.—  The  Fungi,  Lichens,  Alga. 


*  Plants  which  have  an  asterisk  prefixed  to  the  name,  grow  wild  in  this  country. 
**  Plants  which  have  two  asterisks  prefixed  to  the  name,  are  commonly  cultivated  in 

this  country,  but  are  not  natives. 


DIVISION  I. 

VASCULARES  ;  PHANEROGAMIA  ;  or  FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS. 

Class  I.  EXOGENiE.    Sub-class  I.  THALAMIFLOR^E. 
Ortjer  1.— RANUNCULACE^. 
(De  Cand.  Prod.  t.  i.  p.  2.    Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.,  Ed.  2,  p,  5.) 

Herbaceous  plants  with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  generally  much  divided,  with  a 
dilated  petiole.  Sepals  3 — 6,  hypogynous,  deciduous ;  petals  3 — 15 ;  hypogynous  ;  sta- 
mens, hypogynous,  indefinite  in  number  ;  anthers  adnate ;  pistils  numerous,  seated  on  a 
torus ;  carpels  capsular,  baccate,  or  follicular,  one  or  many  seeded ;  seeds  albuminous ; 

■albumen  corneous;  embryo  minute. 

Plants  acrid  ;  many  are  poisonous. 

Aconitum.    (De  Cand.  i.  56.) 

Aconitum  ANTiiORA.  Anthora,  Antithora,  Wholesome  wolfs- 
bane, Yellow  helmet  flower.  Mountainous  parts;  Europe,  Si- 
beria. 
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Roots  cordial.  (G.)    Eoot  extremely  poisonous,  similar  in 
action  to  that  of  Aconitum  napellus.  (L.) 
b  Aconitum  ferox.    Himalaya  Mountains. 

Root  exceedingly  poisonous,  fatal  either  when  taken  inter- 
nally, or  when  applied  to  wounds.  Used  by  the  Indian  prac- 
titioners iii  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism. 

Aconitum  heterophyllum.    (Wallich.)    Atees.  India. 

Root  used  in  Indian  medicine  as  a  tonic,  and  aphrodisiac. 
(P'Sh.) 

Aconitum  lycoctonum.  Great  yellow  wolfsbane.  Various 
parts  of  Europe. 

Root  poisonous,  occasioning  vertigo,  stupor,  and  spasm  ;  has 
been  employed  to  kill  wolves. 

#Aconitum  napellus.  (E.  B.  t.  2730.)  Early  blue  wolfs- 
bane. 

Fl.  purple.  June,  July.  Perennial.  Various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Aconitum  cammarum.    Aconitum  neomontanum. 
These  are  considered  by  De  Candolle  as  varieties  of  Aconi- 
tum napellus. 

These  plants  are  used  indiscriminately  for  each  other,  and 
are  exceedingly  poisonous.  The  roots  are  more  active  than 
the  leaves ;  both  parts  are  employed  in  medicine.  Given  in 
doses  of  one  grain  gradually  increased,  they  are  narcotic,  power- 
fully diaphoretic,  and  diuretic.  The  extract  and  aconitine  are 
used  externally  in  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  paralysis,  dropsy,  &c. 

Aconitum  paniculatum.    Panicled  Wolfsbane. 

This  is  the  species  ordered  in  the  Lond.  Pharm.  1836  ;  but 
Aconitum  napellus  is  generally  supplied  by  the  herbalists  in 
London.  Aconitum  paniculatum  is  said  by  some  persons  to  be 
inactive. 

AcT^EA.    (De  Cand.  i.  64.) 
Actjsa  cimicifuga    Cimicifuga  foetida.  Siberia. 
Root  antispasmodic. 

*Act^:a  spicata.  CE.  B.  t.  918.)  Bane  berries,  Christopho- 
riana.  Herb  Christopher.  Fl.  white.  May.  Perennial.  Eu- 
rope. 

Vulnerary,  astringent ;  juice  of  the  berries  affords  a  deep 
black  dye. 

Actvea  kacemosa.  North  America. 

Root  infused  in  spirit  used  in  rheumatic  pains,  and  also  in 
astringent  gargles.  This  is  the  Cimicifuga  serpentaria  of  the 
P.  U.  S.,  the  root  being  employed  instead  of  rattle-snake  root. 

Adonis.    (De  Cand.  i.  23.) 
*Adonis  vernalis.    Bird's  eye. 

*Adonis  autumnalis.  (E.  B.  t.  308.)  Pheasant's  eye,  Red' 
morocco. 
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Fl.  scarlet.    May  to  October.    Annual.    Europe,  Siberia. 
Astringent,  roots  bitter. 

Anemone.    (DeCand.  i.  16.) 
Anemone  cernua.    Hak  too  woo  of  the  Chinese.  Japan. 
Root  much,  used  among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  as  a 
bitter  medicine. 

*Anemone  nemorosa.  (E.  B.  t.  355:)  Wood  anemone,  Wood 
crowfoot. 

Fl.  white,  or  with  a  shade  of  purple.  April,  May.  Peren- 
nial. 

Anemone  sylvestris.    White  wood  anemone. 
Anemone  pratensis. 

Anemone  vernalis.    Yellow  anemone.    Europe  and  Asia. 

Plants  acrid,  caustic,  and  ulcerating ;  used  in  gout  and 
rheumatism  ;  when  chewed  they  act  as  sialogogues.  Fl.  poi- 
sonous. 

*Anemone  Pulsatilla.  (E.  B.  t.  51.)  Pasque  flower,  Pul- 
satilla. 

Fl.  purple.    May.    Perennial.    Europe,  Siberia. 
Root  acrid,  sternutatory  ;  leaves  detersive. 

Aquilegia.    (De  Cand.  i.  50.) 
*Aquilegia  vulgaris.    (E.  B.  t.  297.)  Columbine. 
Fl.  purple.    June.    Perennial.    Woods  and  coppices. 
Herb,  flower,  and  seeds  opening,  acrid,  diuretic,  and  used  in 
detersive  gargles. 

Caltha.    (De  Cancl.  i.  44.) 
*'Caltha  palustris.    (E.  B.  t.  21 75.)    Marsh  marygold. 
Fl.  yellow.    March,  June.    Perennial.    Marshy  places. 
Herb  acrid,  caustic  ;  useful  externally  in  diseases  of  the  reins 
or  loins. 

Clematis.    (De  Cand.  i.  2.) 
Clematis  dioica.  Jamaica. 
Leaves  hot,  and  acrid  ;  an  infusion  of  the  bruised  leaves  and 
flowers  forms  a  good  lotion  for  the  skin. 
Clematis  erecta. 

Clematis  flammula.  South  of  Europe. 

Caustic,  burning,  used  for  issues  and  venereal  ulcers  ;  seeds 
drastic  ;  leaves  used  outwardly  in  leprosy,  internally,  in  invete- 
rate syphilis. 

Clematis  mauritiana.    Madagascar  and  Isle  of  France. 
Used  as  a  vesicatory. 

Clematis  sinensis.  '  Cochin  Qh[m 

Used  in  China  as  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.    (O'Sh  ) 
•Clematis  vitalda.    (E.  B.  t.  612.)    Traveller  s  joy. 
Fl.  greenish  white.    May,  June.    Hedges,  on  chalky  soils. 
Bark  and  herb  caustic,  rawing  blisters ;  ophthalmic  ,  young 
roots  eaten  as  a  pot-herb.  '  J  6 
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##Clematis  viticella.  Clematis,  Atragene  alpina,  Virgin's 
bower.    (Bot.  Mag.  565.) 

El.  purple.  June,  September.  Perennial.  South  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Leaves  used  as  a  poultice  in  leprosy;  seeds  purgative. 

Coptis.    (De  Cand.  i.  47.) 
Coptis  teeta.    (Wallich.)    Golden  thread  root  of  Assam. 
Assam. 

Boot  intensely  bitter,  deemed  in  India  a  tonic  remedy  of  the 
greatest  value.  (0"Sh.) 

Coptis  trifolia.  Helleborus  trifolius.  Goldthread.  Canada 
and  Siberia. 

Root  a  pure  bitter,  used  in  thrush ;  leaves  dye  yellow. 
Delphinium.    (De  Cand.  i.  51.) 

##Delphinium  ajacis,  Upright  larkspur. 

El.  blue.    Annual.    Native  of  Asia  Minor. 

Delphinium  elatum.    Siberian  bee  larhspur. 

^Delphinium  consolida.  (E.  B.  1839.)  Consolidaregalis, 
Delphinium,  Larhspur. 

El.  blue.  June,  July.  Annual.  Sandy  or  chalky  corn- 
fields.   Europe,  Asia,  North  America. 

Root,  Delphinium,  P.  U.  S.  Vulnerary,  consolidating 
wounds,  ophthalmic. 

Delphinium  staphisagria.    Staphisagria.  Stavesacre. 

South  of  Europe,  Levant,  Canaries. 

Seeds,  staphisagria:  semina,  acrid,  nauseous  ;  imported  from 
Turkey ;  kill  lice  and  rats ;  purge  violently,  in  doses  of  gr. 
iij.  to  x. ;  used  as  a  masticatory  in  tooth-ache,  and  also  in 
apophlegmatizant  gargles. 

Eicaria.    (De  Cand.  i.  44.) 

Eicaria  ranunculoides.  (E.  B.  t.  584.)  Chelidoniwn 
minus,  Ficaria  verna,  Ranunculus  Jicaria,  Lesser  celandine,  Pile- 
wort. 

El.  yellow.    April,  May.  Perennial. 

Juice  of  root  acrid,  styptic  ;  useful  in  piles,  being  weakened 
with  wine  or  beer;  leaves  caustic,  but  mild,  and  eaten  in 
Sweden,  according  to  Linnseus. 

Helleborus.    (De  Cand.  i.  46.) 

*Helleborus  fcetidus.  (E.  B.  613.)  Hellebor aster  maxi- 
mus,  Great  Bastard  bearsfoot,  Setter  wort. 

El.  green,  tipped  with  purple.  April.  Perennial.  Thick- 
ets, &c. 

The  leaves  are  emetic  and  purgative.  The  juice,  obtained  by 
moistening  the  bruised  leaves  with  vinegar,  and  then  pressing, 
has  also  been  used.  They  have  been  strongly  recommended  as 
a  vermifuge  for  the  large  round  worm.  (Ascaris  lumbricoides.) 
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**Helleborus  niger.  (Bot.  Mag.,  8.)  Elleborus  niger, 
Melampodium,  Black  hellebore,  Christmas  rose. 

Fl.  white.    January.    Perennial.    Native  of  the  south  of 

Europe.  ,  .  ... 

The  fibres  of  the  rhizome  are  the  parts  used  in  medicine. 
Nauseous,  and  violently  purgative  both  to  man  and  horse, 
anthelmintic,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue;  also  used  as  an 
exutory  in  cattle  to  keep  open  issues. 

Helleborus  orientalis?  East  Indian  black  hellebore. 
Greece  and  the  Levant. 

Roots  very  different  from  the  European ;  qualities  the  same. 

*Helleborus  viridis.  (E.  B.  200.)  H.  hyemalis,  Wild 
black  hellebore,  Bearsfoot. 

Fl.  light  green.  April.  Perennial.  Woods,  &c,  in  chalky 
soil. 

Qualities  the  same  as  black  hellebore. 

Hepatica.    (De  Cand.  i.  22.) 

#*Hepatica  triloba.  (Bot.  Mag.  10.)  Anemone  hepatica, 
Hepatica  nobilis,  Trifolium  aareum,  Hepatica. 

Fl.  purple  or  pink.  March.  Perennial.  Native  of  the 
south  of  Europe. 

Aperitive,  vulnerary,  useful  in  diabetes  and  dysentery  ;  leaves 
detergent;  in  diseases  of  the  skin  or  in  gargles. 

Hydrastis.    (De  Cand.  i.  23.) 
Hydrastis  canadensis.    United  States  and  Canada. 
Root,  Canada  yellow  root.    Bitter,  used  for  calumba;  gives 
out  a  most  beautiful  yellow  colour. 

Knowltonia.    (Dc  Cand.  i.  23.) 
Knowltonia  vesicaria.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Used  as  a  vesicatory. 

Myosurus.    (De  Cand.  i.  25.) 
*Myosurus  mtntmus.    (E.  B.  t.  435.)    Mouse  tail. 
Fl.  yellow.    Juno.    Annual.    Corn  fields,  &c. 
Astringent,  roots  bitter. 

Nigella.    (De  Cand.  i.  48.) 
Nigella  sativa.  Fennel  flower,  Devil  in  a  busk,  Gitk,  Nigella. 
Nigella  arvensis.    Nigella  indica.  South  of  Europe,&c. 
Seeds  acrid,  oily,  attenuant,  opening  ;  used  as  a  spice. 

PraoNiA.    (De  Cand.  i.  65.) 

**Pceonia  officinalis.    (Bot.  Mag.  t.  1784.)  Peony. 

Fl.  crimson,  generally  double.  June.  Perennial.  Native 
of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Roots  and  seeds  antiepileptic,  emmenago<nie.  (G  )  Seeds 
emetic  and  cathartic;    root  believed  to  be  antispasmodic. 
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Ranunculus.    (De  Cand.  i.  26.) 
**Ranunculus  aconitifolius.    (Bot.  Mag.  204.)  Bache- 
lor's buttons. 

Fl.  white.  May,  June.  Perennial.  Native  of  the  Alps. 
Herb  used  to  cure  intermittents,  by  being  applied  to  the 
wrists. 

*Ranunculus  acris.  (E.  B.  652.)  Buttercups,  Upright 
meadow  crowfoot. 

Fl.  yellow.    June,  July.    Perennial.    Meadows,  &c. 

Very  acrid.  Root  used,  when  dry,  as  a  febrifuge  in  inter- 
mittents. 

*Ranunculus  aquatilis.    (E.  B.  101.)    Water  crowfoot. 
Fl.  White.    May,  June.    Perennial.    Ditches  and  rivers. 
^Ranunculus  arvensis.    (E.  B.  135.)    Corn  crowfoot. 
Fl.  yellow.    Annual.  Corn-fields. 

Very  acrid  and  poisonous,  but  eaten  by  animals  in  some 
countries. 

^Ranunculus  auricomus.    (E.  B.  624.)    Wood  crowfoot. 
Fl.  yellow.    April,  May.    Perennial.    Woods  and  cop- 
pices. 

Less  acrid ;  used  while  young  as  a  potherb.  By  drying, 
most  of  the  ranunculi  lose  their  acridness. 

*Ranunculus  bulbosus.  (E.  B.  515.)  Bulbous  crowfoot? 
Hound  root  crowfoot. 

Fl.  yellow.    May.    Perennial.    Meadows,  &c. 

Very  acrid;  kills  rats,  but  not  sheep ;  root  used  as  a  vesica- 
tory ;  yields  a  nutritive  fsecula. 

*Ranunculus  flammula.  (E.  B.  387.)  Ranunculus  flam- 
meus  minor,  Lesser  spear  wort. 

Fl.  yellow.    June,  August.    Perennial.    Moist  places. 

^Ranunculus  lingua.  (E.  B.  100.)  R.  flammeus  major, 
Great  spear  wort. 

Fl.  large,  yellow.  July.  Perennial.  Marshes  and  ditches. 
Very  acrid,  cauterise  the  skin,  poisonous  to  man  and  horse. 

Ranunculus  glacialis.  France  and  north  of  Europe. 
Called  by  the  mountaineers  of  Dauphiny  Carline,  or  Caroline; 
the  infusion  in  hot  water,  is  employed  by  them  as  a  power- 
ful sudorific  in  colds  and  rheumatism. 

Ranunculus  montanus.    White  flowered  crowfoot. 

South  of  Europe. 

Properties  similar  to  those  of  R.  aconitifolius. 
*Ranunculus  repens.     (E.  B.  516.)     Creeping  croufoot, 
Crowfoot. 

Fl.  yellow.    June,  October.    Perennial.  Pastures. 
Herb,  used  as  a  potherb  while  young. 

*Ranunculus  sceleratus.  (E.  B.  681.)  R.  palustris, 
Celery-leaved  crowfoot,  Marsh  crowfoot. 
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Fl.  yellow.    June.    Perennial.    Ditches  and  sides  of  pools. 
Very  acrid  and  poisonous ;  sometimes  eaten  by  animals. 
Ranunculus  thora.    Thora,  Alpine  crowfoot.    Alps  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Root  extremely  acrid  and  poisonous;  the  juice  has  been 
employed  to  poison  weapons  with  fatal  effect. 

Thalictrum.    (De  Cand.  i.  11.) 

Thalictrum  angustifolium. 
Thalictrum  aquilegifolium. 

Root  and  herbs  bitter,  purgative,  diuretic ;  useful  in  old 
ulcers  and  the  jaundice. 

*Thalictrum  flavum.  (E.  B.  367.)  Pseudo  rhabarba- 
rum,  Spanish  meadow  rue,  Common  meadoio  rue. 

Fl.  yellow.    July.    Perennial.    Moist  meadows. 

#Thalictrum  majus.  (E.  B.  611.)  English  rhubarb,  Greater 
meadow  rue. 

Fl.  yellow.  Perennial.  Stony  pastures  in  north  of  Eng- 
land. 

Roots  of  both  of  these  substituted  for  rhubarb  ;  a  double 
dose  required. 

*Thalictrum  minus.    (E.  B.  11.)    Lesser  meadoio  rue. 
Fl.  yellow.    June,  July.  Perennial.  Stony  pastures. 
Qualities  similar  to  those  of  T.  angustifolium. 

Trollius.    (De  Cand.  i.  45.) 

#Trollius  europjeus.  (E.  B.  28.)  Ranunculus  globosusy 
Globe  crowfoot,  Locker  gowans,  Mountain  globe  floioer. 

Fl.  yellow.  June,  July.  Perennial.  Moist  mountain  pas- 
tures. 

Trollius  asiaticus.  Europe  and  Siberia.  ' 

Very  acrid  ;  ^ust  be  used  with  caution. 

Zanthoriza.    (De  Cand.  i.  65.) 

Zanthoriza  apiifolia.    Southern  parts  of  United  States. 

Root,  Yellow  root.  Zanthoriza,  JP.  U.  S.,  extremely  bitter  ; 
bitterness  very  permanent ;  makes  a  yellow  lake.  (G.)  A 
valuable  tonic  medicine.  (O'Sh.) 


Order  2.    DILLENIACEiE.-  (De  Cand.  i.  67.) 

Parts  of  the  flowers  disposed  in  fives ;  sepals  five,  persistent,  two  exterior,  three  in- 
tenor;  petals  five,  deciduous,  m  a  single  row,  hypogynous;  stamens  numerous,  arising 
from  a  torus  ;  fdaments  hread  shaped,  dilated  either  at  the  base  or  apex  ;  anthe ?2 to 
usually  bursting  longitudinally,  always  turned  inwards;  carpels  from  t  vo  to  five  eXr 

lying  ift  the  base  of  loM  fl  shy  Zmefi     fyl^l*^''  *??  ^ 
opposite,  ^^JlmnltJ^JZ;^^^ 
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Curatella.    (De  Cand.  i.  70.) 
Curatella  cambaiba.  (Lindl.)    Cambaiba.  Brazil. 
Astringent ;  decoction  used  in  Brazil  as  an  application  to 
wounds. 

Davilla.    (De  Cand.  i.  69.) 

Davilla  brasiliana.  Davila  rugosa,  Cipo  di  carijo,  Cam- 
ba'ibinha,  Cipo  de  caboclo.    Forests  of  Brazil. 

Astringent ;  decoction  used  in  Brazil  in  swellings  of  the  legs 
and  testicles. 

Davilla  elliptica.    (Lindl.)    Camba'ibinha.  Brazil. 
Astringent. 

Dillennia.    (De  Cand.) 
Dillenia  speciosa.  Malabar,  Celebes. 

Dillekia  elliptica.  Malabar,  Celebes. 

Fruits  used  to  acidulate  cooling  drinks. 


Order  3.    MAGNOLIACEiE.    (De  Cand.  i.  77.) 

The  parts  of  the  flowers  disposed  in  threes.  Sepals  3—6,  deciduous  :  petals  3—27, 
in  many  rows,  hypogynous  ;  stamens  numerous,  free,  inserted  on  the  torus  beneath  the 
ovaries;  anthers  adnate,  long ;  ovaries  numerous,  simple,  arranged  upon  the  torus  above 
the  stamens,  generally  in  a  spike;  styles  short ;  stigmas  simple;  carpels  equal  m  number 
to  the  ovaries,  one  celled,  one  or  many  seeded,  either  dehiscent,  or  mdehiscent,  in  some 
follicular  or  subcarnose,  in  others  samariform,  aggregate,  or  partially  united  into  a  loose 
or  dense  strobilus;  seeds  solitary,  or  many,  attached  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  carpels ; 
albumen  fleshy ;  embryo  minute,  at  base  of  albumen.  Fine  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate 
leaves;  flowers  large,  'handsome,  often  strongly  odoriferous.  The  bark  of  these  trees  is 
bitter,  astringent,  or  aromatic. 

Drimys.    (De  Cand.  i.  78.) 

DRIMYS  GRANATENSIS. 

Drimys  magnoli2efolia,  and  two  other  species  not  well 
known.  America. 

Bark,  slightly  bitter,  very  acrid,  heating  and  aromatic. 

Drimys  winteri.    Winterana  aromatica.  America. 

Bark,  cortex  Winteranus,  Winter's  cinnamon,  Winters  bark ; 
thick,  channelled  across  on  the  outside,  grey ;  much  cracked 
on  the  inside,  solid,  iron  grey  ;  sharp  tasted,  aromatic,  very 
fragrant ;  used  in  scurvy,  vomiting,  and  palsy.  Rare  at  pre- 
sent, being  not  in  such  esteem  as  Canella  alba. 

Illicium.    (De  Cand.  i.  77.) 

Illicium  anisatum.    Anisum  stellatuni,  Star  anise.  China. 

Fruit,  fine  scented,  stomachic,  make  excellent  liqueurs; 
also  burned  as  incense;  yield  an  essential  oil,  oleum  badiani, 
which  resembles  the  common  oil  of  anise,  but  remains  fluid 
at  a  lower  temperature.  f 

Illicium  floridanum.    Country   north   of  the   Gult  ot 

Mexico.  ... 
Bark  and  leaves  aromatic  and  spicy  ;  the  effects  are  similar 

to  those  of  other  aromatic  barks. 
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Liriodendron.    (De  Cand.  i.  82.) 

**LlRI0DENDR0N    TUL1PIFERA.      (Bot.   Mag.,  275.)  Tulip 

tree.  Fl.  yellow.  June.  Large  tree  ;  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Eoot  and  bark  smell  like  essence  of  bergamot,  and  are  used 
to  flavour  liqueurs;  bark  of  the  root  [Liriodendron,  P.  U.  S.) 
used  in  fevers ;  contains  a  bitter  principle  without  tannin 
or  gallic  acid. 

Magnolia.    (De  Cand.  i.  79.) 

Magnolia  acuminata.  M.  auriculata,  M.  glauca,  M.  gran- 
difiora,  M.  tripetala,  {Umbrella,  D.  C.)  America. 

Bark  febrifuge,  used  for  the  peruvian ;  flowers  strongly 
scented,  causing  nausea,  headache,  and  even  fever. 

Magnolia  yulan.  Magnolia  precia,  Tsin-y,  Yu-lan. 
China. 

Seeds  bitter,  febrifuge ;  flowers  used  in  perfumery. 

Michelia.    (De  Cand.  i.  79.) 
Michelia  champsaca.    M.  suaveolens,  Champac.  India. 
Flowers  used  in  perfumery.  (G.)    Bark  bitter  and  aromatic  ; 
has  similar  qualities  to  those  of  Magnolia  acuminata.  (O'Sh.) 

Talauma.    (De  Cand.  i.  81.) 
Talauma  plumieri.    Anona   dodecapetala,  Magnolia  plu- 
mieri,  Elephant  wood.    West  Indies. 

Flowers  distilled  with  spirit  to  make  a  spirituous  liquor. 


Order  4.— ANONACE.E.    (De  Cand.  i.  83.) 

Sepals  3 — 4,  persistent,  usually  partially  cohering ;  petals  6,  hypogynous,  arranged  in 
two  rows,  sometimes  united  in  a  monopetalous  corolla ;  stamens  numerous,  packed  closely 
together,  covering  a  large  hypogynous  torus;  filaments  very  short;  anthers  adnate,  turned 
outwards,  with  an  enlarged  four-cornered  connective,  sometimes  nectariferous ;  ovaries 
usually  numerous,  closely  packed,  separate,  or  cohering;  styles  short;  stigmas  simple 
carpels  either  succulent,  or  dry,  one  or  many  seeded,  distinct,  or  concrete  into  a  fleshy 
mass  ;  seeds  attached  to  the  sutures  in  one  or  two  rows,  sometimes  furnished  with  an  aril ; 
testa  brittle  ;  emhryo  minute,  in  the  base  of  hard  fleshy  albumen.  Trees  or  shruls,  with 
alternate  simple  leaves  ;  flowers  usually  green  or  brown. 

Anona.    (De  Cand.  i.  83.) 

Anona  muricata.    Sour  sop.    West  Indies. 

Root  in  decoction  used  against  fish  poison  ;  fruit  eatable ; 
inner  bark  made  into  bast. 

Anona  palustris.    Alligator  apple,  Water  apple. 

Anona  reticulata.    Nettle  custard  apple. 

Anona  squamosa.    Sweet  sop.    West  Indies. 

Fruit  esculent;  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  preserved 
in  syrup.  1 

Asimina.    (De  Cand.  i.  87.) 
Asimina  triloba.  North  America, 

i'luit  fleshy;  juice  very  acid. 
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Guatteria.    (De  Cand.  i.  93.) 
_  Guatteria  virgata,  Cananga  virgata,  and  some  otlier  spe- 
cies. Jamaica. 

Fruits  aromatic,  very  heating1. 

Mollinedia. 
mollinedia  repanda. 
Fruit  yields  a  purple  colour. 
Mollinedia  ovata. 
Fruit  yields  a  violet  colour. 

Monodora.    (De  Cand.  i.  87.    Lindl.  28.) 
Monodora  myristica,  Anona  myristica,  American  nutmeg. 
Jamaica,  Africa. 

Qualities  similar  to  those  of  the  nutmeg,  but  less  pungent. 

Porcelia.    (De  Cand.  i.  88.) 
Porcelia  nitidifolia.  Peru. 
Fruit  grateful,  leaves  yield  a  yellow  colour. 

Unona.    (De  Cand.  i.  88.) 
Unona  iETHiOPiCAj  Habzelia  cethiopica,  Uvaria  cethiopica. 
Sierra  Leone. 

Capsules,  Piper  cethiopicum,  Ethiopian  pepper,  Grains  d& 
Selim,  Monkey  pepper,  very  aromatic. 

Unona  aromatica.    Habzelia  aromatica.  Guiana. 

Fruit  pungent,  aromatic;  employed  by  the  blacks  in  the 
place  of  spice. 

Unona  discreta  ? 

Fruit  aromatic. 

Unona  tripetala.    Uvaria  tripetaloidea.  Amboyna. 
Yields  a  gum  by  incision. 

Unona  xylopioides.  Uvaria  febrifuga,  Xylopia  longifolia. 
Banks  of  the  Orinoco. 

Bark  febrifuge,  said  to  be  superior  to  Peruvian  bark.  The 
fruit  is  found  a  valuable  febrifuge  on  the  Orinoco. 

Xylopia.    (De  Cand.  i.  92.) 
Xylopia  glabra.    Bitterwood.    Barbadoes  and  Jamaica. 
Wood,  bark,  and  berries,  warm  and  bitter. 


Order  5.— MENISPERMACEiE. 

Flowers  sometimes  unisexual,  very  often  diaecious,  and  very  small.  Sepals  and 
2)e(als  confounded  in  one  or  more  rows,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  either  three  or  four 
parts^  hypogynous,  deciduous ;  stamens  monadelphous,  occasionally  distinct,  sometimes 
opposite  the  inner  sepals,  and  equal  to  them  in  number,  sometimes  three  or  four  times  as 
many ;  anthers  adnate,  turned  outwards ;  ovaries  sometimes  numerous,  each  with  one 
style,  sometimes  cohering,  and  forming  .a  many-celled  body,  occasionally  by  abortion, 
celled;  drupes  generally  berried,  one  seeded,  oblique,  or  lunate,  compressed;  seed  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  fruit ;  albumen  very  small ;  embryo  curved,  or  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  circumference ;  cotyledons  flat.    Shrubs,  with  a  flexible  tough  tissue,  and  Barmen- 
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taceous  habit,  with  alternate,  simple,  rarely-divided  leaves ;  and  small,  and  usually  race- 
mose flowers. 

Abuta.    (De  Cand.  i.  103.) 
Abuta  candicans.    Liane  amere. 
Abuta  amara.    Bitter  pariera.  Cayenne. 
Roots  bitter. 

Abuta  rufescens.  Menispermum  abuta.  Brown  Pariera 
brava.    Cayenne  and  Guayana. 

Same  qualities  as  Cissampelos  pariera. 

Cissampelos.    (De.  Cand.  i.  100.) 
Cissampelos  caapeba.    Liane  a  glacer  Veau,  Timac  ?  West 
Indies. 

A  very  powerful  diuretic,  in  use  among-  the  negroes  in 
Martinique,  against  bites  of  serpents. 

Cissampelos  glaberrima.    Brazilian  Pariera. 

Cissampelos  ovalifolia.    Orilha  de  onca.  Brazil. 

Bitter  ;  roots  employed  in  Brazil  in  decoction  as  a  cure  for 
intermittent  fevers. 

Cissampelos  pariera.  White  Pariera  brava,  Velvet  leaf. 
West  Indies,  &c. 

Trunk  and  root  diuretic,  very  useful  in  obstructions,  dropsy, 
or  gravelly  complaints.  This  is  the  true  Pareira  brava.  (De 
Cand.) 

Coculus.    (De.  Cand.  i.  96.) 

Coculus  acuminatus.  Menispermum  acuminatum.  Coro- 
mandel  and  Brazil. 

Employed  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of  snakes. 

Coculus  cebatha.    Menispermum  edule,  Cabatha.  Arabia. 

Berry  esculent,  but  acrid,  producing  an  intoxicating  liquor 
by  fermentation. 

Coculus  palmatus.  Menispermum  pahnatum.  Kalumbo, 
Mozambique. 

Root.  Calumbce  radix,  Calumbo  root.  Bitter,  aromatic, 
stomachic,  anti-emetic,  astringent ;  dose  ^ss.  frequently  in  a 
clay ;  in  transverse  slices,  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
not  half  an  inch  thick,  covered  with  a  bark  ;  imported  from 
Mozambique  in  bags  or  cases. 

Coculus  bakis.  C.  burmanni.  C.  cordifolius.  C.  crispus 
(known  by  the  name  of  Funis  fellei/s).  C.  epibaterium  C 
fibraurea.  C.  platyphyllus.  C.  peltatus.  Also  contain  a 
bitter  pnncqjle,  and  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  East 
Indies  Africa,  and  South  America,  for  the  cure  of  intermittent 
tevers,  liver  complaints,  and  urinary  affections 

Coculus  suberosus.    Anamirta  cocculus,  Menispermum 
cuius,  Cocculus  tndicus    Malabar,  Indian  Archipelago 

Capsules  acrid,  used  to  intoxicate  fish,  and  to  destrc 


coc- 
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min ;  also  by  brewers,  to  give  a  false  strength  to  beer. 
Poisonous  to  all  animals,  and  generally  to  vegetables  also. 

Lardizabala.    (De  Cand.  i.  95.) 
Lardizabala  biternata.  Chili. 
Berry  esculent. 

Menispermum.    (De  Cand.  i.  102.) 
Menispermum   fenistratum.     Pariera  meclica,  Woniwol, 
Venivel,  or  Bangwellzetta.  Ceylon. 

Infusion  of  the  root  used  by  the  Cingalese  as  a  stomachic. 
Menispermum  lacunosum. 
Fruit  used  to  intoxicate  fish. 


Order  6.— BERBERIDEtE.    (De  Cand.  i.  105.) 

Sepals  3 — 4 — 6,  oblong  or  oval,  often  somewhat  coloured,  arranged  alternately  in  a 
double  row,  furnished  externally  with  petaloid  scales ;  petals  as  many  as  the  sepals,  and 
opposite  to  them,  or  in  a  few  instances  double  the  number,  hypogynous,  and  generally 
with  a  glandular  scale  at  the  base ;  stamens  as  many  as  the  petals,  and  opposite  to 
them  ;  filaments  short ;  anthers  oblong,  adnate,  bilocular,  the  cells  dehiscing  from  base  to 
apex  by  a  subelastic  valve ;  ovary  by  abortion  solitary,  ovate,  suboblique,  one-celled ; 
style  sublateral,  very  short,  crowned  with  a  suborbicular  stigma;  fruit  baccate  or  capsular; 
seeds  1 — 3,  ovate  or  globose,  attached  to  the  base  of  the  lateral  placenta ;  albumen  fleshy, 
or  subcorneous ;  embryo  straight;  radicle  swollen  at  the  point;  cotyledons  flat.  Shrubs  or 
herbaceous  perennial  plants,  for  the  most  part  smooth,  with  alternate,  compound,  usually 
exstipulate  leaves. 

Berberis.    (De  Cand.  i.  105.) 

Berberis  lycium.    (L.)  Mountains  in  North  India. 

In  India,  an  extract  prepared  by  digesting  in  water  sliced 
pieces  of  the  root  and  stem  branches  of  this  and  other  species 
of  barberry,  is  called  Rusot  and  is  used  advantageously  in  cases 
of  ophthalmia.  Dr.  Boyle  has  seen  it  particularly  useful  when 
the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided ;  and  others  say,  that  it  is 
perhaps  the  best  application  in  ophthalmia  ever  employed.  (L.) 

The  other  species  employed  for  making  rusot  are  B.  aristata 
and  B.  kunawurensis.  (O'Sh.) 

#Berberis  vulgaris.  (E.  B.  49.)  B.  oxycantlia,  Common 
barberry. 

Fl.  yellow.    June.    Perennial.    Woods  and  hedges. 

Berries,  barberries,  pipperidges,  very  acid,  incisive,  astrin- 
gent, hepatic  ;  bark  useful  in  jaundice  as  an  aperitive ;  root 
very  bitter ;  root,  wood,  and  bark  give  wool  a  yellow  colour, 
destructible  by  air  and  soap.  (G.)  A  refreshing  drink  pre- 
pared by  crushing  the  fruit  in  water  is  considered  serviceable 
in  fevers.  (L.) 

Epimedium.    (De  Cand.  i.  110.) 
*Epimedium  alpinum.    (E.  B.  438.)    Alpine  barren  wort. 
Fl.  purplish.    May.    Perennial.    North  of  England. 
Boots  and  leaves  astringent. 
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Leontice.    (De  Cand.  i.  109.) 
Leontice  chrysogonum.  Chrysogonum,  Red  turnip  Greece. 
Leontice  leontopetalon.     Leontapetalon,  Black  turnip. 
South  of  Europe. 
Roots  stomachic. 


Order  7.    PODOPHYLLACE^E.    (De  Cand.  i.  111.) 

Sepals  3-4,  deciduous,  or  persistent;  petals  in  two  or  three  rows,  each  of  which  is 
equal  in  number  to  the  sepals  -stamens  hypogynous  ,12-18,  arranged  m  two  three  or 
more  rows ;  filaments  filiform  anthers  linear,  or  oval,  terminal,  turned  mwa  ds,  burstrng 
hy  a  double  longitudinal  line;  torus  not  enlarged;  ovary  solitary ;  stigma  t^ck  nearly 
sessile,  somewhat  peltate ;  fruit  succulent  or  capsular,  1-celled  ;  seeds  indefinite  attached 
to  a  lateral  placenta,  sometimes  having  an  aril ;  embryo  small,  at  the  base  of  the  fleshy 
albumen.  Herbaceous  plants,  with  broad  lobed  leaves,  and  radical,  solitary,  white 
floivers. 

Jeffersonia.    (De  Cand.  i.  111.) 
Jeffersonia  diphylla.  North  America. 

Root  purgative. 

Podophyllum.    (De  Cand.  i.  111.) 
Podophyllum  peltatum.    May  apple,  Mandrake  in  North 
America.    United  States. 

Root,  Podophyllum,  P.  U.  S.,  purgative,  a  very  valuable, 
sure,  and  active  cathartic  ;  it  is  administered  in  fine  powder. 
The  leaves  are  poisonous  and  the  whole  plant  narcotic. 


Order  8. — NYMPHiEACEiE.    (De  Cand.  i.  113.) 

Torus  of  the  flower  expanded  into  a  cup  which  encloses  the  ovaries,  and  is  crowned  by 
the  sti-roas  •  sepals  4—6,  coloured,  persistent,  inserted  on  the  torus  ;  petals  oblong,  flat, 
in  many  rows,  each  row  consisting  of  as  many  petals  as  there  are  sepals ;  stamens  nume- 
rous in  many  rows,  inserted  a  little  above  the  petals  on  the  torus  ;  filaments  flat ;  an- 
ther's adnate,  introrse,  linear,  bilocular,  longitudinally  birimose ;  carpels  8—24,  enclosed 
•within  the  torus,  membranous,  without  valves,  many  seeded  ;  stigmas  connate  at  the 
base,  free  at  the  apex,  radiating  over  the  urceolate  torus;  seeds  numerous,  inversely  ovate, 
globose,  surrounded  by  a  follicular  arillus,  and  attached  to  the  panetes  of  the  carpels  ; 
embryo  at  the  base  of  a  farinaceous  albumen,  small,  turbinate,  globose,  enclosed  in  a  sepa- 
rate membraneous  bag,  and  hence  it  appears  to  be  monocotylcdonous,  but  upon  openmg 
the  bag  two  foliaceous  cotyledons  are  exposed.  Aquatic  herbs,  with  round,  repent  , 
horizontal  stems  ;  leaves  peltate,  or  cordate,  fleshy,  floating  ;  flowers  solitary  and  radical 
with  long  peduncles. 

Euriale.    (De  Cand.  i.  114.) 

Euriale  ferox.    Anneslia  spinosa..  Calcutta. 

Seeds  farinaceous,  much  eaten  by  the  natives  when  roasted, 
or  rather  baked.  The  Hindoo  physicians  consider  them  pos- 
sessed of  powerful  medicinal  virtues,  such  as  restraining 
seminal  gleets,  invigorating  the  system,  &c.  (L.) 

Nelumbium. 

Nelumbium  speciosum.     Faba  JEyptiaca,  Nymphcea  ne- 
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lumbo,  Egyptian  bean,  Jamaica  water  lily.  Warm  parts  of 
Asia,  &c. 

Root  used  as  food  ;  liquor  that  runs  out  of  the  foot-stalk 
when  cut  used  in  loosenesses  and  vomitings  ;  also  diuretic  and 
cooling ;  seeds  nutritive ;  hark  is  said  to  form  Chinese  rice 
paper ;  others  ascribe  it  to  Artocarpus  jaca. 

Nuphar.    (De  Cand.  i.  116.) 

* Nuphar  lutea.  (E.  B.  159.)  Nymphcea  lutea,  Yellow 
water  lily. 

El.  yellow.    July.    Perennial.    Lakes  and  still  waters. 

Root  stock  slightly  poisonous  ;  beetles  and  cockroaches  are 
said  to  be  killed  by  its  infusion  in  milk ;  it  has  been  reputed 
sedative  and  anti-aphrodisiac,  (L,)  ;  it  is  also  astringent,  and 
contains  a  quantity  of  fecula.  (G.) 

Nympilea.    (De  Cand.  i.  114.) 

*Nymphjea  alba.    (E.  B.  160.)    White  water  lily. 

Fl.  white.    July.    Perennial.    Lakes  and  still  waters. 

Root,  astringent,  refrigerant ;  a  weak  infusion  useful  in 
leprosy,  dose  a  pint,  night  and  morning;  it  is  also  styptic,  and, 
slightly  narcotic;  has  been  prescribed  in  dysentery,  and  is  oc- 
casionally chewed  by  singers  to  relieve  the  relaxation  of  the 
uvula. 

Nymph^a  odorata.  United  States. 

Stems  extremely  astringent,  sometimes  used  in  the  composi- 
tion of  poultices,  answering  a  purpose  similar  to  that  of  lead 
poultices  and  alum  curd.  (L.) 


Order  9.—  PAPAVERACE^E.    (De  Cand.  i.  1 17.) 

Sepals  2,  deciduous;  petals  hypogynous,  regular,  often  four,  disposed  in  a  cruciate 
manner;  stamens  hypogynous,  some  multiple  of  four,  combined  in  parcels;  antliers  biloj 
cular,  innate,  opening  by  a  double  furrow;  ovary  free,  consisting  either  of  a  few 
carpels  (2,  3),  or  of  many  (10 — 12),  often  surrounded  by  a  membranous  production  of 
the  thalamus;  style  none,  or  short;  stigmas  radiating;  capsule  ovate,  or  elongated  and 
pod-shaped,  the  carpels  being  connected  by  their  seminiferous  margins ;  seeds  numerous ; 
allwnen  between  fleshy  and  oily;  embryo  straight,  minute,  at  the  base  of  the  albumen 
cotyledons  plano-convex.  Herbaceous  plants  or  sJmtbs,  with  a  milky  juice,  and  alternate, 
more  or  less  divided  leaves;  peduncles  long,  one-flowered  ;  flmvers  never  blue. 

Argemone.    (De  Cand.  i.  120.) 

Argemone  mexicana.  Jamaica  yellow  thistle.  North  Ame- 
rica, West  Indies. 

Juice  and  leaves  used  in  ophthalmia  ;  seeds  emetic,  yield  an 
oil.  (G.)  Called  Figo  del  inferno  by  the  Spaniards,  on  account 
of  the  powerful  narcotic  effects  of  the  seeds,  which  are  stronger 
than  opium  ;  an  emulsion  prepared  from  them  acts  first  as  an 
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anodyne,  and  afterwards  as  a  purgative  ;  these  effects  are  denied 
by  some,  but  in  Nevis  the  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  is  used 
instead  of  castor-oil ;  juice  employed  in  India  in  chronic  oph- 
thalmia, and  in  primary  siphilitic  sores ;  infusion  said  to  be 
diuretic,  and  to  give  relief  in  stranguary  produced  by  blisters. 
(L.) 

Bocconia.    (De  Cand.  i.  121.) 

BoCCONIA  FRUTESCENS.  MeXICO. 

Root  red,  used  in  dyeing. 

Chelidonium.    (De  Cand.  i.  122.) 

*Chelidonium  majus.  (E.  B.  1581.)  Common  celandine, 
Great  celandine. 

Fl.  yellow.  May,  June.  Perennial.  Waste  places  near 
towns. 

Root  detersive,  acrid,  purgative;  herb  ophthalmic.  (G.) 
Juice  a  violent  acrid  poison  ;  it  has  been  regarded  medicinally, 
as  stimulating,  aperient,  diuretic,  and  sudorific;  it  was  also 
considered  a  powerful  deobstruent.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  for 
warts,  and  has  been  employed  successfully  in  opacities  of  the 
cornea.  (L.) 

Glaucium.    (De  Cand.  i.  122.) 

*Gladcium  flavum.  (E.  B.  8.)  Yellow-horned  poppy, 
Chelidonium  glaucum. 

Fl.  yellow.    July,  Aug.    Biennial.    Sandy  sea-shores. 

Properties  of  the  seeds  and  juice  analogous  to  those  of 
Argemone  Mexicana.  (G.)  Juice  used  in  veterinary  practice  ; 
two  drs.  of  the  seed  in  a  pint  of  water  make  a  eood  emetic. 
(O'Sh.)  1 

Hypecoum.    (De  Cand.  i.  123.) 

Hypecoum  pendulum.  Cuminum  soliquosum,  Codded  wild 
cumin.    South  of  Europe. 

Hypecoum  procumbens.  Hypecoon,  Horned  wild  cumin. 
South  of  Europe. 

Narcotic,  yield  Cumin  opium. 

Meconposis.     (De  Cand.  i.  120.) 

Meconopsis  aculeata.    (0"Sh.)  Nepaul. 

Roots  reputed  to  be  exceedingly  narcotic,  but  an  alcoholic 
extract  of  one  drachm  of  the  root  given  to  a  small  do«-  pro- 
duced no  perceptible  effect.  (O'Sh.) 

Papavur.    (De  Cand.  i.  1 17.) 
*Papaver  argemone.     (E.  B.  643.)     Argemone  capitulo 
longwri,   Long-headed  bastard  poppy,   Long  prichly-headed 
poppy. 

Fl.  scarlet.    June.    Annual.  Corn-fields 
Leaves  used  outwardly  in  inflammations,  the  yellow  ex- 
pressed juice  takes  off  spots  on  the  cornea 
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•Papaver  rh^as.    (E.  B.  645.)    Papaver  erraticum,  P. 
rubrum,  Rhceas,  Common  red  poppy,  Corn  rose. 

11.  scarlet.    June,  July.    Annual.  Corn-fields. 

Petals,  rhceadas  petala,  pectoral,  slightly  anodyne,  used  also 
as  a  red  colouring  ingredient  in  medicines.  (G.)  The  beauti- 
ful red  petals  are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  Syrupus 
rhcedos  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  useful  merely  as  a  colouring 
matter  ;  the  plant  is  not  known  to  be  narcotic.  (Pereira.) 

*  Papaver  somniferum.    (E.  B.  2145.)    White  poppy. 

Fl.  white.  July.  Annual.  Originally  from  Asia,  but  now 
often  cultivated  in,  and  spontaneously  growing  by,  the  sides  of 
fields. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  plant, 
a.  Nigrum,  with  black  seeds. 
(3.  Album,  with  white  seeds. 

Seeds,  maw  seed,  put  into  cakes,  used  in  emulsions,  better 
tasted  than  almonds,  yield  oil;  capsules  without  the  seed, 
Poppy  heads,  Papaveris  capsulce,  used  in  anodyne  fomentations, 
yield  by  incision  the  best  opium,  and  by  expression  a  coarser 
sort ;  cultivated  by  the  Lincolnshire  cottagers  for  the  purpose 
of  distilling  a  narcotic  water  from  the  flowers.  (G.)  From 
the  wounded  half-ripe  capsules  flows  a  juice  which  concretes 
into  opium,  the  well-known  powerful  narcotic  drug;  from  the 
dried  capsule,  the  decoction,  syrup,  and  extract  of  poppies,  are 
prepared.  Dr.  Pereira  justly  observes  that  these  capsules,  or 
"  heads,"  would  be  more  active,  if  gathered  before  ripeness ; 
when  full-grown,  and  just  when  the  first  change  of  colour  is 
perceptible,  should  be  the  best  time  to  collect  them;  the  seeds 
are  not  narcotic,  but  yield  a  bland  oil,  similar  to  that  obtained 
from  olives ;  they  are  given  to  birds  as  food. 

Sanguinaria.    (De  Cand.  i.  121.) 

Sanguinaria  canadensis.  Blood  root,  Puccoon,  Red  root. 
North  America. 

Juice  blood  red,  used  in  dyeing ;  fruit  narcotic  ;  root  Sangui- 
naria, P.  U.  S.,  emetic,  purgative.  (G.)  An  acrid  narcotic ;  in 
small  doses  it  lowers  the  pulse,  in  smaller  still  it  has  some  re- 
putation as  a  tonic  stimulant ;  powder  of  root  acts  vio  ently  as 
an  emetic,  is  a  useful  escharotic  in  cases  of  soft  polypi,  Has 
been  recommended  in  typhoid  pneumonia,  phthisis,  croup, 
hydrothorax,  jaundice,  &c.  (L.) 


Order  10.    FUMARiACEiE.    (De  Cand.  i.  125.) 

Calyx  of  two  small  membranaceous  and  deciduous  sepals ;  petals  four,  cruciate,  free,  or 
united  at  the  base,  sometimes  one  free,  and  three  united ;  the  two  exterior  ones  alternate 
with  the  sepal?,  and  either  one  or  both  having  a  spur,  or  gibbosity,  the  two  anterior  ones 
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oblon,  linear,  with  a  ^^^J^^X^^^ 

f^JS^X^^l  there  are,  2j^^***ff 
Siers,  and,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  but  two  anthers  m  each  | ha tax  « ry  o ne  f  ee 
^/filiform;  stigma  Kellate.  parallel  to  the  interior  P<^  Jry,  msome ^a. 

fvalved,  polyspenuous,  dehiscing  siliqne,  with  opposite  valves  ^l^Mhc^Se 
nerviform  placentas  at  the  suture;  in  some,  the  fruit  is  two-seeded,  and  indehiscent,  the 
STe^g  Sy  Sd  ;  in  others,  the  fruit  is  without  valves,  indeh ueen  one-see ded 
by  abortion"  Lb  ovato-globose,  shining,  with  an  ariUus,  or  caruncle  homont ally  at 
tached  to  the  lateral  placfhta;  albumen  fleshy;  embryo  basilar ;  .^^,oU^ 
Herbaceous  plants,  with  brittle  stems,  and  a  watery  juice  J  leaves  usually  ™lbfaed,  altei 
nate,  often  with  tendrils;  flowers  purple,  white,  or  yellow;  inflorescence  racemose. 

Corydalis.    (De  Cand.  i.  126.) 

*Corydalis  bulbosa.  (E.  B.  1471.)  _  Fumaria  sohda,  Bul- 
bous rooted  fumitory,  Solid  rooted  corydalis. 

Fl.  white  or  reddish.  April,  May.  Perennial.  Groves  and 
thickets.  . 

*Corydalts  capnoides.  (E.  B.  588.)  Fumaria  lutea,  Yel- 
low corydalis,  Yellow  fumitory . 

Fl.  yellow.    Mav.    Perennial.    Old  walls. 

Very  opening,  refreshing-;  of  use  in  cutaneous^  disorders, 
boiled  in  milk  ;  or  their  expressed  juice  taken  daily,  to  flj. 
twice  a  day ;  infusion  removes  freekles,  and  clears  the  skin ; 
dyes  yellow. 

Corydalis  fabacea.    Fumaria  fabacea.  Sweden,  Denmark. 
Corydalis  tuberosa.    Fumaria  cava.     Hedges  in  South 
Europe. 

Roots  very  bitter,  rather  acrid  ;  they  are  the  Radix  aristo- 
lochice  of  the  continental  shops,  which  is  principally  employed 
.as  an  external  application  to  indolent  tumors. 

Fumaria.    (De  Cand.  i.  129.) 
*Fumaria  officinalis.    Common  fumitory : 
Fl.  pink,  blood-red  at  tips.    June.    September.  Annual. 
Road-sides. 

Herbage  bitter,  slightly  diaphoretic  and  aperient ;  the  juice 
was  formerly  administered  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  obstruc- 
tions of  the  liver.  (L.) 


Order  11.    CRUCIFER^.    (De  Cand.  i.  131.) 

Sepals  four,  cruciate,  deciduous  ;  petals  four,  cniciate,  alternate  with  the  sepals  ;  sta- 
mens six,  of  which  two  are  shorter,  and  opposite  the  lateral  petals,  sometimes  toothed  ; 
disk  with  various  green  glands ;  ovary  single;  style  one  ;  stigmas  two  ;  fruit  a  siliquc,  or 
silicic,  one-celled,  one  or  many-seeded,  often  tipped  with  the  style  ;  seeds  attached  in  a 
single  row  by  a  funiculus  to  eacli  side  of  the  placenta ;  albumen  none ;  embryo  oily,  with 
the  radicle  folded  upon  the  cotyledons.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  mostly  alternate  leaves  ; 
racemes  opposite  the  leaves,  or  terminal,  generally  without  bractea;. 

Contain  azote  (nitrogen)  in  their  composition  and  therefore 
easily  putrify,  and  furnish  volatile  alkali  by  distillation  ;  they 
are  generally  stimulant,  but  when  dried,  lose  their  antiscor- 
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butic  quality;  seeds  soon  lose  their  vitality,  unless  kept  moist 
in  a  cool  place  ;  these  plants  are  always  the  first  to  be  attacked 
by  insects,  and  soon  destroyed  by  them,  when  kept  in  a  hortus 
siccus. 

Alyssum.    (De  Cand.  i.  160.) 
Alyssum  campestre.    Alysson.  Spain. 
Seeds,  with  honey,  take  away  freckles  ;  used  in  mania. 

Alliaria.    (De  Cand.  i.  196.) 

*Alliaria  officinalis.  (E.  B.  796.)  Erysimum  alliaria, 
Jack  by  the  hedge,  Sauce  alone. 

Fl.  white.    May,  June.    Perennial.  Hedges. 

Antiscorbutic,  used  in  coughs ;  externally  detersive ;  seeds 
acrid,  lithontriptic. 

Arabis.    (De  Cand.  i.  142.) 

*  Arabis  hirsuta.  (E.  B.  587.)  Turritis  hirsuta,  Tower 
mustard. 

Fl.  white.    June.    Biennial.    Walls,  rocks,  and  banks. 

*  Arabis  turrita.  (E.  B.  178.)  Bastard  tower  mustard, 
Tower-wall  cress. 

Fl.  white.  May.  Perennial.  Walls  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

Juices  kill  worms,  and  cure  the  thrush. 

Barbarea.    (De  Cand.  i.  140.) 

^Barbarea  precox.  (E.  B.  1129.)  Erysimum  proecox, 
Early  winter  cress. 

Fl.  yellow.    April,  October.    Waste  places,  Devonshire. 

Herb  acrid,  used  in  scurvy,  eaten  in  salads. 

*Barbarea  vulgaris.  (E.  B.  443.)  Erysimum  barbarea, 
Sitter  winter  cress,  Yellow  rochet,  Winter  rocket. 

Fl.  yellow.  May,  August.  Perennial.  Pastures  and 
hedges. 

Antiscorbutic,  used  in  coughs ;  externally  detersive ;  seeds, 
acrid,  lithontriptic. 

Brassica.    (De  Cand.  i.  213.) 
*Brassica  campestris.    (E.  B.  2234.)    Wild  navew. 
Fl.  yellow.    June,  July.    Annual,  biennial.  Fields. 
Several  varieties  of  this  plant  are  cultivated  for  different 
purposes,  these  are 

a.  Brassica  campestris  oleifera,  Colsa  de  prinlems,  Na- 
vttte  de  printems. 

Seeds  pressed  for  oil. 
(3.  Brassica  pabxdar'ia. 

Employed  for  sheep  fodder, 
y.  Brassica  napobrassica,  Swedish  turnip. 
Used  for  food. 
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*Bimssica  napus.    (E.  B.  2146.)    Brassica  napus  oleifera, 
Napus  sylvestris,  Cole,  Rape,  Colsa  d'hiver,  Navette  dhiver. 
Fl.  yellow.    May,  June.    Biennial.  Fields. 
Cultivated  for  an  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds. 
Brassica  esculenta  {variety) .  Napus  dulcis,  Navew,  F renck 

turnip.  .  .  , 

Roots  nourishing,  containing  a  sweet  juice,  which  is  very 
pectoral,  and  of  great  use  in  coughs,  asthma,  colds,  and  con- 
sumptions. . 

Brassica  oleracea.    (E.  B.  637.)     B.  Sylvestris,  Wild 

cabbage. 

Fl.  yellow.    May,  June.    Biennial.    Fields,  &c. 
The  principal  cultivated  varieties  are 

/3.  Acephala,  Curled  kale. 

y.  Bullata,  Savoy  cabbage. 

8.  Capitata,  Common  white  and  red  cabbage. 

e.  Caulorapa,  Turnip-stemmed  cabbage. 

£.  Botrytis. 

a,  Caulijlora,  Cauliflower. 

b.  Asparagoides,  Broccoli. 

These,  and  others,  form  a  copious  source  of  aliment  to  man 
and  beast ;  juice  a  good  pectoral,  discussive,  diuretic,  and  opens 
the  belly  ;  leaves  vulnerary,  opening. 

Red  cabbage,  Brassica  oleracea  rubra.  Leaves  used  to 
make  a  test  liquor  for  acids  and  alkalies.  Pickled  red  cab- 
bage. The  leaves  sliced,  and  preserved  with  vinegar  and  spices, 
used  as  a  sauce. 

Saur  kraut,  Brassica  acidulata.  Large  white  cabbages, 
cut  into  thin  horizontal  slices,  and  placed  in  a  barrel,  with 
a  layer  of  salt  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  between  each 
layer  of  cabbages.  A  board,  with  some  weight  on  it,  is  then 
put  on  the  top,  and  it  is  kept  in  a  cool  place  for  some  weeks  ; 
a  kind  of  fermentation  takes  place,  and  vinegar  is  formed  ; 
some  add  juniper  berries,  coriander  seeds,  tops  of  anise,  or 
caraway  seeds,  to  the  salt,  as  a  kind  of  spice.  It  may  be  dried 
in  an  oven  without  any  loss  of  its  flavour. 

*Brassica  rap  a.    (E.  B.  2176.)    Wild  turnip. 
Fl.  yellow.    April,  May.  Biennial. 
When  cultivated,  the  root  is  nourishing. 
Brassica  rapa  oleifera,  Navette  de  daupkine,  is  a  variety 
cultivated  on  account  of  the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds. 
Bunias.    (De  Cand.  i.  229.) 
Bunias  erucago.  South  of  Europe. 

Acrid,  diuretic. 

Camelina.    (De  Cand.  i.  201.) 
•*Camelina  sativa.    (E.  B.  1254.)  Myagrum  sativum,  Wild 
gold  oj  pleasure. 
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Fl.  yellow.    June,  July.    Annual.    Fields  among  flax. 
Vermifuge ;  seeds,  Sesamum  seeds,  useful  in  palsy ;  yield 
oil. 

Capsella.    (De  Cand.  i.  177.) 
*Capsella  bursa  pastoris.    (E.  B.  1485.)    Thlaspi  bursa 
pastoris,  Shepherd's  purse. 

Fl.  white.    Whole  year.    Annual.    Very  common. 
Seeds  acrid,  detersive,  astringent. 

Cakile.    (De  Cand.  i.  185.) 
#Cakile  maritima.    (E.  B.  231.)    Bunias  cakile,  Pur  fie 
sea  rochet. 

Fl.  purple.    June,  August.    Annual.    Sandy  sea  shores. 
Antiscorbutic  ;  useful  in  the  colic. 

Cardamine.    (De  Cand.  i.  149.) 
*Cardamine   pratensis.     (E.  B.  776.)     Cuckoo  -flower, 
Ladies  smock. 

Fl.  purple  or  violet.    May.    Perennial.    Moist  meadows. 

Said  to  be  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic.  The  dried 
flowers  have  been  a  popular  remedy  for  epilepsy  in  chil- 
dren. (L.)  Depurative,  and  antiscorbutic;  used  in  obstruc- 
tions and  calculous  cases.  Flowers,  cardamines  flores,  anti- 
spasmodic, in  doses  of  3j.  to  ^ij.  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Flower- 
ing tops,  are  still  more  successfully  used  in  epileptic  fits.  (G.) 
Recommended  by  Sir  George  Baker  in  cholera  and  spas- 
modic asthma.  (Pereira.) 

Cheiranthus.    (De  Cand.  i.  135.) 

*Cheiranthus  cheiri.  (E.  B.  1934.)  Cheiri,  Leucojum 
lutea,  Common  wallflower. 

Fl.  yellow  or  dark  brown.  April,  May.  Perennial  or  bi- 
ennial. Walls. 

Flowers  cordial,  emmenagogue  ;  used  in  palsy. 

Cochlearia.    (De  Cand.  i.  135.) 

*Cochlearia  anglica.  (E.  B.  552.)  C.  Britannica  marina, 
English  scurvy  grass. 

Fl.  white.    May,  June.    Annual.  Seashores. 

#Cochlearia  officinalis.  (E.  B".  551.)  C.  kortensis,  C. 
Batava,  Common  scurvy  grass. 

Fl.  white.  May,  June.  Annual.  Muddy  places  near  the 
sea. 

These  herbs  abound  in  valuable  principles,  which  are  dissi- 
pated by  heat;  they  are  the  most  valuable  of  antiscorbutics, 
when  eaten  raw,  or  only  their  juice,  5j-  to  o11^-  5  an  excellent 
whey  may  be  made  from  them. 

*  Cochlearia  armoracia.  (E.  B.  2403.)  Armoracia,  Ra- 
phanus  rusticanus,  B.  sylvestris,  Horse  radish. 
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Fl    white    May.  Perennial.   A  doubtful  native ;  Gardens. 

Root,  Armoracice  radix,  powerfully  antiscorbutic,  antirheu- 
matic, acrid ;  taken,  cut  into  small  pieces,  without  chewing 
cochl.i.,  every  morning;  incisive,  used  as  a  sauce.  (U.) 
Root  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic,  and  externa  ly  ru- 
befacient ;  it  is  used  in  paralysis,  rheumatism,  dropsy,  and  some 
cutaneous  affections;  a  syrup  made  with  a  concentrated  in- 
fusion of  it,  removes  hoarseness  arising  from  relaxation.  ( Ihom- 
son.)  Steeped  in  cold  milk,  it  is  said  to  form  one  of  the 
best  cosmetics.  (Burnett.)  (L.) 

Coronopus.    {Senebiera,  De  Cand.  i.  202.) 

*Coronopus  ruelli.  (E.  B.  1660.)  Senebiera  coronopus, 
D.  C,  Cochlearea  coronopus,  Swine's  cress,  Wart  cress. 

Fl.  white.  June,  September.  Annual,  Biennial.  Waste 
ground. 

Properties  the  same  as  those  of  Cochlearia  officinalis. 

Crambe.    (De  Cand.  i.  225.) 
Crambe  maritima.    (E.  B.  924.)  Brassica  marina  Anglica, 
Sea  cabbage,  Sea  colewort,  Sea  hale. 

Fl.  white.    June.    Perennial.    Sandy  sea-shores. 
An  excellent  potherb  when  blanched. 

Dentaria.    (De  Cand.  i.  154.) 
Dentaria  diphylla.  North  America. 

Dried  roots  used  as  mustard. 
Dentaria  heptaphylla. 
Root  astringent,  attenuant. 

Draba.    (De  Cand.  i.  166.) 
Drab  a  muralis.    (E.  B.  912.)    Wall  whitlow  grass. 
Fl.  white.     May.     Annual.     Limestone  mountains  and 
"walls. 

Opening,  detersive;   seed,  English  pepper,  hot,  used  for 
pepper. 

Erophila.    (De  Cand.  i.  172.) 
#Erophila  vulgaris.    (E.  B.  586.)    Draba  verna,  Paro- 
nychia vulgaris,  Whitlow  qrass. 

Fl.  white.    March,  M^y.    Annual.    Walls  and  dry  banks. 
Qualities  the  same  as  those  of  Draba  muralis. 

Eruca.    (De  Cand.  i.  223.) 
Eruca  sativa.    Brassica  eruca,  Garden  rochet.    South  of 
Europe. 

Antiscorbutic,  diuretic,  flatulent ;  seeds  acrid,  stimulant,  ex- 
citing the  stomach ;  may  be  substituted  for  mustard,  but  are 
less  pungent. 

Erysimum.    (De  Cand.  i.  196.) 
*Erysimum   ciieiranthoides.     (E.  B.  942.)  Camelina, 
Ireacle  mustard,  Worm  seed. 
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PI.  white.    June.    Annual.    Field?,  &c. 
Herb,  vermifuge,  stomachic. 

Hesperis.    (De  Cand.  i.  188.) 
*Hesperis  matronalis.  (E.  B.  731.)  Dame's  violet,  Rocket. 
El.  purple.    June.    Perennial.    Hilly  pastures. 
Incisive ;  used  in  dysury,  stranguary,  and  dyspnoea. 

Iberis.    (De  Cand.  i.  178.) 

*Iberis  amara.    (E.  B.  52.)    Bitter  candytuft. 

PI.  white.    July.    Annual.    Chalky  soil,  rare. 

Antiscorbutic ;  may  be  eaten  in  salads. 

Isatis.    (De  Cand.  i.  210.) 

*Isatis  tinctoria.    Glastum,  Isatis,  Dyers  woad,  Woad. 

PI.  yellow.    July.    Perennial.    Cultivated  fields. 

Desiccative,  astringent ;  used  as  a  blue  dye ;  and  indigo  is 
said  to  have  been  manufactured  from  it.  /.  lusitanica  is  also 
used  in  dyeing. 

Lepidium.    (De  Cand.  i.  203.) 

*Lepidium  campestre.  (E.  B.  1385.)  Thlaspi  campestre, 
Bastard  cress,  Mithridate  mustard,  Mithridate  pepperwort. 

Fl.  White.    July.    Annual.    Very  common. 

Seeds  acrid,  detersive,  astringent ;  cultivated  as  a  salad. 

Lepidium  iberis.    Sciatica  cress.  South  of  Europe. 

Made  into  a  poultice  with  curd,  used  in  sciatica. 

*Lepidium  latifolium.  (E.  B.  182.)  Piperitis,  Broad- 
leaved  pepperwort,  Bittander. 

Fl.  white.    July.    Perennial.    Wet  places  near  the  sea. 

Acrid,  irritative,  useful  in  sciatica ;  infused  in  beer  facilitates 
delivery ;  sialogogue. 

##Lepidium  sativum.  Nasturtium  hortense,  Garden  cress. 
Native  of  Asia, 

Cultivated  as  a  salad.  Seeds  opening,  incisive,  antiscor- 
butic. (G.)  Seed  used  in  India  by  the  native  practitioners 
as  a  gentle  stimulant.  Bruised  and  mixed  with  lime-juice,  it 
is  deemed  useful  for  checking  local  inflammation.  Taken 
whole  in  half-drachm  doses,  it  answers  as  a  gentle  and  warm 
aperient.  (O'Sh.) 

Lunaria.    (De  Cand.  i.  156.) 

#*Lunaria  rediviva.    Honesty,  Moonwort,  Satin  flower. 

Fl.  purple,  fragrant.  May,  June.  Perennial.  South  of 
Europe. 

Roots  detersive;  leaves  diuretic;  seeds  extremely  acrid, 
used  in  epilepsy. 

Mathiola.    (De  Cand.  i.  132.) 
*Mathiola  incana.    (E.  B.  1935.)    Cheiranthus  incanus, 
Leucojum  album,  Stock gillifloicer,  Hoary  shrubby  stock. 
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Fl.  purple,  red,  white,  or  variegated.  May,  J une.  Biennial. 
Cliffs  near  Hastings.    Doubtful  native. 

Flowers  used  in  inflammation,  and  to  cleanse  ulcers. 
Nasturtium.    (De  Cand.  i.  137.) 

*  Nasturtium  amphibium.  (E.  B.  1840.)  Raphanus  aqua- 
ticus,  Sisymbrium  amphibium,  Amphibious  cress,  Water  radish. 

Fl.  yellow.    June,  August.    Perennial.    Watery  places. 
Acrid,  used  in  scurvy,  eaten  in  salads. 

*Nasturtium  officinale.  (E.  B.  155.)  Nasturtium  aqua- 
ticum,  Sisymbrium  aquaticum,  Water  cresses. 

Fl.  white.    July.    Perennial.    Brooks,  &c,  common. 

Depurative  and  antiscorbutic,  used  in  obstructions  and  cal- 
culous cases. 

Raphanus.    (De  Cand.  i.  228.) 

*  Raphanus  raphanistrum.  (E.  B.  856.)  Jointed  charlock, 
Wild  mustard. 

Fl.  yellow,  veined.    June,  July.    Annual.  Corn-fields. 
#*Raphanus  sativus.    R.  hortensis,  Common  radish. 
Fl.  white,  with  violet  veins.    July.    Annual.    Native  of 
Asia. 

The  principal  varieties  cultivated  are, 

a.  Rotundus.    Root  subglobose.    White  or  red. 
/3.  Oblonyus.    Root  oblong.    White  or  red. 
y.  Niger.    Root  hard  ;  black  ;  oblong,  rarely  round. 
Aperitive,  diuretic,  and  excite  the  appetite ;  seeds  attenuant, 
pressed  for  oil.  (G.)    They  are  said  by  Von  Martius  to  be 
emetic.    The  roots  are  diuretic  and  laxative;  the  expressed 
juice  is  sometimes  used  on  the  continent.  (L.) 

Sinapis.    (De  Cand.  i.  217.) 
*Sinapis  alba.    (L.  B.  1677.)    White  mustard. 
Fl.  yellow.    July.    Annual.    Waste  ground. 
Seeds  ground  for  mustard,  but  not  so  stimulant.  (G.)  Seeds 
powerfully  acrid  and  pungent,  employed  in  the  state  of  flour  in 
the  common  table  mustard,  and  in  their  entire  state  as  stimu- 
lating cathartics;  ulceration  of  the  intestines  has,  however, 
been  produced  by  the  use  of  them,  when  they  have  been 
lodged  in  the  vermiform  appendages  of  the  ccecum.  (L.) 
*Sinapis  arvensis.    (E.  B.  1748.)    Yellow  charlock. 
Fl.  yellow.    June.    Annual.    Waste  ground. 
Seeds  detersive  and  digestive ;  when  given  to  birds  instead 
of  rape,  they  heat  and  kill  them;  ground  for  mustard,  but  of 
inferior  flavour. 

Sinapis  chinensis.    Chinese  mustard.  China 
Seeds  considered  by  the  Mahometan  and  Hindoo  practi- 
tioners stimulant,  laxative,  and  stomachic.  (L.) 
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*Sinapis  nigra.    (E.  B.  969.)    Sinapi,  Common  mustard. 

El.  yellow.    J une,    Annual.    Waste  ground. 

Seeds,  sinapis  semina,  unbruised,  coch.  maj.  j.  stimulant,  and 
generally  laxative ;  cure  vernal  agues  ;  farina  of  the  seeds 
used  as  a  rubefacient,  and  as  seasoning;  when  mixed  with 
water  or  vinegar,  has  a  bitter  flavour,  which  after  some  time 
goes  off;  hull  of  the  seed  sold  for  ground-pepper,  under  the 
name  of  P.  D.,  i.e.  pepper  dust,  and  pressed  Jot  oil.  (G.) 
Seeds  acrid,  stimulating,  and  bitter  ;  the  oil  is  purgative,  and 
has  been  proposed  as  a  rubefacient  in  paralysis,  and  as  a  vesi- 
cant; the  distilled  water  has  been  used  in  itch  ;  the  flour  forms 
an  useful  local  irritant  in  the  form  of  a  poultice.  (L.) 

Sinapis  dichotorna,  Sersoon. 

Sinapis  ramosa.  Haee. 

Sinapis  glauca,  Sheta  sersha.  Toria. 

Sinapis  juncea,  JBunga  serson. 

Seeds  pressed  for  oil.  (G.)  Employed  in  India  as  mustard ; 
the  last  three  species  extensively  cultivated  for  their  oil.  (O'Sh.) 

Sisymbrium.    (De  Cand.  i.  190.) 
^Sisymbrium  irio.    (E.  B.  1631.)     Erysimum  latifolium, 
Broad- leaved  hedge  mustard,  London  rocket. 

Fl.  yellow.    July,  August.    Annual.    Waste  places. 
Herb  used  as  a  heating  pot-herb. 

*Sisymbrium  officinale.  (E.  B.  735.)  Erysimum  offici- 
nale, Hedge  mustard. 

Fl.  yellow.    June,  July.    Annual.    Way-sides,  common. 

Antiscorbutic,  used  in  coughs  ;  externally  detersive  ;  seeds 
acrid,  lithontriptic. 

*Sisymbrium  sophia.  (E.  B.  963.)  Sophia  chirurgorum, 
Flixweed. 

Fl.  yellow.    August.    Annual.    Waste  places. 
Vulnerary,  astringent,  detersive. 

Teesdalia.    (De  Cand.  i.  171.) 
*Teesdalia  iberis.    (E.  B.  327.)    Bursa  pastoris  minor, 
Iberis  nudicaulis. 

Teesdalia  nudicaulis,  Lesser  shepherd 's purse,  Naked-stalked 

teesdalia. 

Fl.  white.    May,  June.    Annual.    Battersea,  common. 
Antiscorbutic,  may  be  eaten  in  salads. 

Thlaspi.    (De  Cand.  i.  175.) 
*Thlaspi  arvense.    (E.  B.  1659.)     Mithridate  mustard, 
JPenny  cress,  Treacle  mustard. 

Fl.  white.  June,  July.  Animal.  Fields  and  road-sides,  rare. 
Seeds  acrid,  detersive,  astringent. 
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Order  12.— CAPPARIDEjE.    (De  Cand.  i.  237.) 

Sepals  4,  either  nearly  distinct,  equal  or  unequal,  or  cohering  in  a  tube,  the  limb  of 
which  is  variable  in  form  ;  petals  4,  cruciate,  usually  unguiculate  and  unequal ;  stamens 
almost  perigynous,  very  seldom  tetradynamous,  most  frequently  arranged  in  some  high 
multiple  of  a  quarteniary  number,  definite,  or  indefinite  :  dish  hemispherical,  or  elongated 
after  bearing  glands  ;  ovary  stalked  ;  style  none  or  filiform ;  fruit  either  pod-shaped  and 
dehiscent,  or  baccate,  one-celled,  very  rarely  one-seeded,  most  frequently  with  two  poly- 
spermous  placentas ;  seeds  generally  reniform,  without  albumen,  but  with  the  lining  of  the 
testa  tumid,  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  valves ;  embryo  incurved  ;  cotyledons  fofiaceous, 
flattish.  Herbaceous  plants,  shr  ubs,  or  even  trees,  without  true  stipules,  but  sometimes  with 
spines  in  their  place ;  leaves  alternate,  stalked,  undivided  or  palmate ;  flowers  in  no  par- 
ticular arrangement. 

Capparis.    (De  Cand.  i.  245.) 

Capparis  cynophallophora.  Carribean  Islands. 

An  infusion  of  the  acrid  root  has  been  recommended  as  a 
specific  in  dropsy. 

Capparis  pulcherrima.    Carborescens.  Carthagena. 

A  poisonous  fruit,  called  Fruta  de  burro,  is  supposed  to  be- 
long to  this  or  an  allied  species. 

Capparis  spinosa.    Caper  tree.  South  of  Europe. 

The  young  flower-buds  are  the  pickled  capers  of  the  shops  ; 
they  are  esteemed  antiscorbutic,  stimulant,  and  aperient.  (L.) 
Bark  of  the  root  acerb,  discussive,  diuretic,  splenic ;  useful  in 
gout.  (G.) 

Cratjeva.    (De  Cand.  i.  243.) 
CraTjEVA  gynandra.    Garlick  pear.  Jamaica. 
Bark  of  root  said  to  blister  like  cantharides. 
Crat^va  tapia.  West  Indies. 

Bark  bitter  and  tonic  ;  has  been  used  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittent fevers. 

Polanisia.    (De  Cand.  i.  242.) 

Polanisia  icosandra.  Cleome  icosandra,  and  dodecandra. 
C.  viscosa.    P.  viscosa.    Bastard  mustard.    East  Indies. 

Used  in  Cochin  China  as  a  counter-irritant,  in  the  same  way 
as  sinapisms  in  Europe,  and  as  a  vesicant.  The  root  used  as  a 
vermifuge  in  the  West  Indies,  (L.)  ;  it  is  also  employed  as  a 
sauce.  (G.) 


Order  13.— FLACOURTIANEJ5.    (De  Cand.  i.  255.) 

Sepals  4-7,  definite  slightly  cohering  at  base ;  petals  equal  to  the  sepals  in  number 
and  alternating  with  them,  seldom  wanting;  slanLs  hypogynous,  ei £  e  n  to  the 
petals  m  number  or  some  mult.ple  of  them,  sometimes  change"  into  SccSiSl  scales 
ovary  roundish,  distinct,  sessile  or  slijrhtlv  stalked  -  ,/„/,  ,„™„  "ccnumious  scales , 
maavastheTdvesoftneovaW^aiowS "UdSEiffi  •  '  °f,  ^f°7;  ^iasaa 
indehiscent,  or  capsular,  with  four  o  five  iSn^J^vSTS**  ff''"  ^ 
few,  thick,  usually  enveloped  in  a  pellicle  formed  W  S?  5  T  V  "  K^''  Seeds 
^-fthevalvesinab^^^ 
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albumen  flc8liy,  rather  oily ;  embryo  straight  in  the  axis,  with  the  radicle  turned  to  the 
hilum,  and  therefore  usually  superior  ;  cotyledons  flat,  foliaceous.  Shrubs,  or  small  trees, 
with  alternate  simple  leaves',  without  stipules  ;  peduncles  axillary,  many  flowered. 

Chaulmoogra.    (Roxb.  fl.  Ind.  iii.  836.) 
•    Chaulmoogra  odorata.    Chaulmoogra.        East  Indies. 

The  seeds,  beaten  up  with  butter  into  a  soft  mass,  and  ap- 
plied thrice  a  day  to  the  parts  affected,  are  used  extensively  by 
the  natives  of  India  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases. 

Flacourtia.    (De  Cand.  i.  256.) 

Flacourtia  cataphracta.  East  Indies. 

Small  leaves  and  shoots  used  in  India  as  gentle  astringents, 
in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  in  powder.  An  infusion  of  the 
bark  in  cold  water  is  also  employed  as  a  remedy  in  hoarseness. 

(O-Sh.)  .  ~~m 

Flacourtia  sepiaria.    Courou  modli.  East  Indies. 

Fruit  delicious,  eatable  ;  a  decoction  of  the  bark  in  oil  used 
against  gout ;  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  root  in  cow's  milk 
used  as  an  antidote  against  the  bite  of  serpents. 

The  fruits  of  F.  ramontschi,  and  F.  sapida,  are  also  eaten. 

Hydnocarpus.  (De  Cand.  i.  257.  Hydrocarpus.  Lindl.) 
Hydnocarpus  inebrians.    H.  venenata.  Ceylon.  . 

Bears  a  poisonous  fruit,  which,  when  eaten,  occasions  giddi- 
ness and  dangerous  intoxication. 

Stigmarota.    (De  Cand.  i.  257.) 

Stigmarota  jangomas.    Spina  spinarum,  Jang omas.  Java. 

Fruit  eaten. 


Order  14. — BIXINEiE .    (De  Cand.  i.  259.) 

Sepals  4—7  either  distinct,  or  cohering  at  the  base,  with  an  imbricated  aestivation  ; 
vetals  five,  like  the  sepals,  or  wanting  ;  stamens  indefinite,  distinct,  inserted  upon  a  recep- 
tacle at  the  base  of  the  calyx;  anthers  two-celled;  ovary  superior  sessile,  one-celled  ;  osmfes 
proceeding  from  four  to  seven  parietal  placentae;  style  single,  or  in  two  or  four  divi- 
sions ;  fruit  capsular,  or  berried,  one-celled,  many-seeded  ;  seeds  attached  to  parietal  pla- 
■cente  or  enveloped  in  pulp  ;  albumen  either  fleshy  or  very  thin  ;  embryo  included,  either 
straightish  or  curved;  cotyledons  leafy;  raddle  pointingto  the  Mum.  ZV««  c*  ^ruhs, 
with  alternate  simple  leaves;  peduncles  axillary,  one  or  many  flowered,  with  bract,. 

Bixa. 

Bixa  orellana.  Annotto,  or  amotto  plant.  Tropical 
parts  of  America.  . 

The  seeds  are  covered  with  an  orange  red  waxen  pulp,  or 
pellicle,  which  substance  is  the  annotto  or  amotto  of  the  shops ; 
it  is  chiefly  used  for  colouring  cheese,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  chocolate;  but  was  formerly  reckoned  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  the  Manioc,  or  Janipha  manihot. 
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Order  15.-CISTINE/E.    (De  Cand.  i.  263.) 

Sepal,  five, persistent,  continuous,  with  ^J^^^^as^^^^^. 
•mailer  than  he  others/and  sometimes  evanescent,  three  in  e nor  con .torted  m  est  roton, 
petal,  five,  hypogynous  caducous,  equal,  contorted  m  estivation,  but  a  d^^ffi^ 
to  that  of  Ac  sepals;  stomas  indefinite,  few  or  many,  hypogynous,  erec%  jOmmi* Jree, 
anthers  ovate,  bilocular,  birimose,  innate ;  ovary. free  ;  style  one,  filiform  ^ -g*J»™» 
capsule  of  3-5,  (seldom  10,)  valves;  in  some  having  in  their  centre  a  plncenter>  ongi 
tudinal  nerve,  and  then  the  capsule  is  one-celled ;  in  others  the  middle  nerve  p  reject  inter- 
nally, forming  a  more  or  less  perfect  septum,  and  then  the  capsule  is  compl etely  , or  incom- 
pletely multocular;  the  seeds  are  therefore  either  parietal,  or  adna  e  to  the  septum, 
numerous,  and  small ;  albumen  farinose  ;  embryo  spiral  or  curved,  within  the  albumen. 
Shrubs  or  herb,  having  simple,  entire,  or  subdental  opposite  leaves  and  racemose  in- 
florescence. 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  astringent  and  pectoral. 

Cistus.    (De  Cand.  i.  263.) 

Cistus  creticus.  Crete,  Syria. 

The  gum  resin  Ladanwn  is  produced  principally  by  this  spe- 
cies ;  esteemed  as  a  stimulant  and  emmenagogue ;  it  has  also 
been  recommended  in  chronic  catarrh. 

Cistus  eadaniferus,  C.  Laurefolius,  and  C.  Ledon,  natives 
of  the  south  of  France  and  Spain,  are  also  said  to  yield  the 
same  substance.  (L.)    The  inferior  sort.  (Gray.) 

Cistus  incanus.  Spain. 

The  parasitic  plant  Hypocistus,  Cytinus  hypocistus,  grows 
chiefly  upon  this  plant. 

Cistus  salvifolius.  C.  fee mina,  Female  holly  rose.  South 
of  France. 

Cistus  villosus.    C.  mas,  Male  holly  rose.  Spain. 

Leaves  and  flowers  astringent. 

Helianthemum.    (De  Cand.  i.  266.) 

Heltanthemum  fumana.    Cistus  fumana.  France* 

*'Helianthemum  guttatum.  (E.  B.  544.)  Cistus  guttatus, 
Spotted  annual  rock  rose. 

Fl.  yellow,  spotted  at  the  base.  June,  July.  Annual. 
Jersey. 

*Helianthemum  vulgare.  (E.  B.  1321.)  Cistus  helian- 
themum, Helianthemum  anglicum  luteum,  Dwarf  cistus,  Little 
sunflower. 

Fl.  yellow.    July,  August.    Perennial.    Dry  pastures. 
These  and  the  other  species  are  astringent. 


Order  16.— VIOLA  REiE.    (De  Cand.  i.  287.) 

Calyx  of  five  persistent  sepals,  usually  elongated  at  the  base  ;  petals  five,  alternate  with 
the  sepals,  hypogynous,  equal  or  unequal,  lower  one  spurred,  or  cuculate  ;  stamens  five, 
alternate  with  the  petals,  inserted  on  a  thalamus  J  anthers  bilocular,  often  free  and  ad- 
pressed  to  the  ovary,  sometimes  more  or  less  united  at  the  base  into  a  monadelphous  disk  ; 
filament,  dilated;  ovary  one-celled,  with  parietal  placentas;  style  one,  simple;  stigma 
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SSS^S  hood*d>  three  valved,  many  seeded;  alhumen  fleshy:  emlrvo 

straight.  IlerU  ox-shntbs  generally  with  alternate  stipulate  leaves ;  inflorescence  krious! 

Ionidium.    (De  Cand.  i.  310.) 

10NIDIUM  MICROPHYLLUM.  CuickunCuW. 

Ionidium   poyaya.     (Lindl.)    P0«ya  r/o   camw.  South 
America.  < 

.  ^>ots  eiyetic,  collected  as  a  substitute  for  true  ipecacuanha 
in  .Brazil.  (Cr.)  These  Ionidia  deserve  to  be  attentively  studied 
with  reference  to  their  medicinal  properties.  (L.) 
.   Ionidium  brevicaule. 
Ionidium  maytensillo. 

Ionidium  parviflorum.    Viola  parvifiora,  V.  Ibonbou  ? 

Ionidium  urtici-florum; 

Also  furnish  similar  active  principles. 

Ionidium  suffruticosum.  Viola  suffruticosa.  East  Indies 
Employed  in  India  as  a  demulcent.  (O'Sh.) 

Pombalia.    (De  Cand.  i.  307.) 

Pombalia  itubu.    Ionidium  ipecacuanha,  Viola  ipecacuanha, 
.foaya  branca,  Poaya  dapraja.  Brazil. 

Root,  white  ipecacuanha,  emetic,  milder  than  the  false  kinds 
but  mostly  adulterated  with  them;  dose,  gr.  v.  to  9ij.;  in  small 
closes,  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. ;  given  frequently  it  is  diaphoretic,  ex- 
pectorant, and  stomachic.  In  both  methods  it  is  antidysenteric, 
gr.  v.,  or  enough  to  excite  nausea,  given  an  hour  before  the  fit', 
has  been  successful  in  intermittent^. 

Viola.    (De  Cand.  i.  291.) 
*Viola  canina.    (E.  B.  620.)    Dog  violet,  Marsh  violet. 
±1.  blue.    April,  August.    Perennial.    Woods  and  banks. 
Considered  as  a  depurative,  and  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  cutaneous  affections  ;  root  emetic. 

™JJI0LA   °DORATA-     (E>  B-  619>)     Sweet  violet>  Purple 

FI.  deep  purple,  fragrant.     March,   April.  Perennial. 
Woods  and  banks. 
Petals  made  into  syrup. 

*Viola  tricolor.    (E.B.I  287.)    Heart' s-ease,  Pansy. 

wi  i  °f  °ne'  two'  or  three  colours>  blue,  yellow,  and  white. 
Whole  summer.    Annual.  Banks. 

The  flowers  of  these  three  are  moistening  and  pectoral ;  seeds 
diuretic  ;  roots  expectorant,  slightly  emetic,  and  in  doses  of 
3).  cathartic,  (G.) ;  Leaves  of  V.  tricolor  employed  in  Italy  in 
the  cure  of  Pinea  capitis.  (L.)  Leaves  of  flower  used  instead 
ot  tliose  of  V.  odorata  in  syrup. 

Viola  pedata.    American  violet,  Viola  P.  U.  S. 

Root  emetic. 
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Order  17.— DROSERACEiE.    (De  Cand.  i.  317.) 

Sepals  five  persistent,  imbricated  in  .-estivation  ;  petals  five,  distinct,  hypogynous,  al- 
tenvite  with  'the  sepals ;  stamens  free,  alternate  with  the  petals,  and  equal  to  them  in 
number  or  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  their  number ;  anthers  two-celled;  ovanj  one  ; 
styles  3— 5  united  at  the  base,  or  distinct ;  bifid,  or  ramose :  capsule  1—3  celled,  3—5 
v  ilved  margin  of  valves  bent  inwards,  dehiscing  at  the  apex ;  seeds  attached  to  a  central 
nerve  or  only  to  the  base,  naked,  or  enclosed  in  a  thin  follicular  arillus  j  albumen  cartila- 
ginous or  fleshy;  embryo  straight,  with  the  radicle  towards  the  hilum.  Herbaceous  plants, 
with  alternate  'leaves,  having  stipulary  fringes,  and  a  circinate  vernation  ;  peduncles  when 
young  circinate. 

Drosera.    (De  Cand.  i.  317.) 
*Drosera  rotundifolia.    (E.  B.  867.)    Rosa  solis,  Ros 
soils,  Rosella,  Round-leaved  sundew. 

Fl.  white.    July.    Annual.    Bogs  and  moist  heaths. 
Acrid,  anti-arthritic,  detersive,  externally  rubefacient. 

Parnassia.    (De  Cand.  i.  320.) 
*Parnassia  palustris.  (E.  B.  82.)  Gr amen  Par nassi,  Grass 
of  Parnassus. 

El.  white,  with  green  pellucid  nectaries.    August,  October. 
Perennial.    Bogs  and  wet  places. 
Juice  ophthalmic  ;  seeds  diuretic,  aperitive. 


Order  18.— RESEDACE^.    (De  Cand.,  Bol.  gul.  i.  66.) 

Sepals  4 — 6,  continuous,  with  the  "pedicel  persistent ;  petals  4 — 6,  alternate,  with  the 
sepals  hypogynous,  unequal,  the  upper  with  squamiform,  palmatipartite  limbs  ;  the  lateral 
2 — 3  lobed,  and  the  lower  entire;  stamens  10 — 24,  hypogynous ;  filaments  generally 
somewhat  united  at  the  base,  monadelphous,  or  polyadelphous  ;  anthers  two-celled  ;  necta- 
riferous scales  very  obtuse,  inserted  on  the  torus  beneath  the  stamens  ;  torus  either  short 
or  stipitiform ;  ovaries  3 — 6,  monostylous,  sometimes  free,  inserted  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  torus;  sometimes  united  into  one  ovary,  which  is  then  crowned  by  3 — 6  short  conical 
styles ;  the  carpels  are  therefore  either  free,  folliculiform,  few-seeded,  and  dehiscing  inter- 
nally, or  united  into  a  3 — 6  valved  capsule,  gaping  at  the  apex,  one-celled,  many-seeded  ; 
placentas  3 — 6,  adnate  to  the  middle  of  the  carpels  or  valves,  many-seeded;  sometimes  in 
the  free  carpels,  1 — 2  seeded;  seeds  subpendulous  from  the  placenta  in  a  double  row,  and 
furnished  with  a  crustaceous  testa ;  albumen  none,  or  thin  and  carnoso  membranous  • 
embryo  arcuate;  cotyledons  fleshy;  radicle  superior.  Herbs  with  alternate  leaves;  flower's 
with  short  pedicles. 

Reseda. 

*Reseda  lutea.  (E.  B.  321.)  R.  vulgaris,  Wild  mignonette, 
Wild  rocket. 

El.  yellow.    July,  August.    Annual    Waste  places. 
Discussive,  used  externally  to  dissipate  inflammations'and 
tumors  ;  dyes  yellow. 

*Reseda  luteola.  (E.  B.  320.)  Dyers  iveed,  Yellow  weed, 
Weld.  ■  * 

Fl.  yellow.    July    Annual.    Waste  places  on  chalky  soil. 
Used  m  dyeing  yellow  and  green  ;  French  xoeld,  stem  much 
finer  than  the  English. 
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Order  19.— POLYGALE^E.    (De  Cand.  i.  321.) 

Sepals  five,  imbricate  in  estivation,  the  two  interior  generally  pctaliform  the  three  ex- 
terior smaller,  two  of  them  are  anterior,  and  sometimes  united,  the  third  is  posterior  •  petals* 
f.~"  7  ^"ST110™,  more  or  less  united  by  means  of  the  tube  of  the  stamens,  (rarely  dis- 
tinct) ;  filaments  of  stamens  adherent  to  the  petals,  monadelphous,  divided  at  the  npex  into 
two  opposite  equal  phalanxes;  anthers  8,  one-celled,  innate,  dehiscing  by  pores  at  the 
apex;  ovary  one.  free,  two-celled,  rarely  one  or  three-celled;  style  one;  stigma  one  • 
pericarp  capsular  or  drupaceous,  two  or  one-celled,  valves  septigerous  in  the  middle  •  seed's 
pendulous,  solitary,  often  with  a  carunculate  arillus  at  the  base  ;  embryo  straight  generallv 
in  the  axis  of  a  fleshy  albumen,  or  (rarely)  exalbuminous,  in  which  case  the  cnd'opleura  is 
turned.   Herbs  or  shrubs  with  entire,  generally  alternate  leaves,  articulated  on  the  stem. 

Krameria.    (De  Cand.  i.  341.) 
Krameria  ixina.  St.  Domino-o. 

Krameria  triandra.  Peru 
Root.  Rhatany,  Rhatania,  Kramerioe  radix,  astringent  and 
tonic.  (G.)  The  extract  of  K.  triandra  is  styptic  and  tonic, 
operates  powerfully  upon  tumors,  resolving  and  restoring 
tone  to  those  parts ;  corrects  and  cures  all  kinds  of  ulcers,  when 
applied  to  them  in  plaisters;  when  administered  internally, 
extract  of  Rhatany  is  apt  to  be  rejected  by  the  stomach,  till 
three  or  four  doses  have  been  taken  ;  if  the  stomach  will  not 
retain  it,  it  should  be  given  in  pills,  the  patient  immediately 
chewing  a  little  lemon,  and  drinking  and  gargling  with  vinegar 
diluted  with  water.  (Ruiz.)  Commonly  used  in  Peru  as  tooth- 
powder.  (L.) 

Monnina.    (De  Cand.  i.  338.) 

Monnina  polystachya.  Peruvian  Andes. 

The  bark  of  the  root,  when  fresh  pounded  and  moulded  into 
balls.,  or  the  dry  bark,  is  detergent ;  it  readily  froths  when  agi- 
tated in  water,  and  is  used  by  the  Peruvians  as  a  substitute  for 
soap  ;  the  silversmiths  of  Huanuco  employ  it  for  cleansingand 
polishing  wrought  silver.  Antidysenteric,  used  with  groat 
success  in  the  cure  of  dysenteries  and  irritating  diarrhoeas  in 
Peru,  where  it  is  preferred  to  quassia.    (Ruiz,  L.) 

Monnina  salcifolia.  Peru. 

Has  the  same  qualities. 

Polygala.    (De  Cand.  i.  321.) 

POLYGALA  AMARA.  Europe. 

*  Polygala  vulgaris.    (E.  B.  76.)    Common  milk  wort. 

El.  blue,  pink,  or  white.  January,  August.  Perennial. 
Dry  hills,  pastures,  &c. 

Roots  may  be  substituted  for  rattlesnake  root;  dose  in 
powder  ^ss.  to  useful  in  pleurisy  ;  herbs  bitter,  diaphoretic, 
in  infusion  giiij.,  taken  daily,  promote  expectoration,  and  are 
used  in  catarrhous  coughs.  (G.) 

Polygala  caracasana.  Caracas. 
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Root  with  a  taste  similar  to  P.  senega,  but  not  altogether 
equal  to  it.  (L-) 

Poly  gala  cham.s:buxus.  Mountain  woods,  Europe. 

Qualities  similar  to  those  of  P.  senega. 

POLYGALA  CROTALARIOIDES.  Nepal. 

A  reputed  cure  for  the  bite  of  venomous  reptiles.  (G.)  Used 
as  a  snake  antidote  in  Nepal  and  the  Himalayas.  (O'Sh.) 

PoLYGALA  GLANDULOSA. 

Emetic. 

Poly  gala  poaya.  (Martius  Spec.  Mat.  Med.  Bras.) 
Brazil. 

An  active  emetic ;  root  used  successfully  in  the  bilious  fevers 
of  Brazil ;  when  fresh,  scarcely  inferior  to  ipecacuanha. 
(Martius.)  (L.) 

Polygala  rubella.  (Wild.)  P.  polygama,  Bitter  poly- 
gala.    United  States. 

.  4  str?ng  bitter  taste  pervades  all  the  parts ;  in  small  doses 
its  infusion  is  found  useful  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant  to  the 
digestive  organs ;  in  large  doses  it  opens  the  body,  and  excites 
diaphoresis.  (L.) 

Polygala  sanguinea.  Carolina. 

A  supposed  antidote  to  the  bite  of  poisonous  reptiles.  (L.) 
tt  .  ^gala  senega.     Rattlesnake  root,  Seneka  snake  root. 
United  States. 

Root,  Senega,  Senegce  radix,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  used  in 
America  against  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  either  in  powder 
Sj.to  9ij.,  or  5j.  boiled  in  fbjss.,  of  water  to  Ifej.,  and  given 
by  31J.  at  a  time ;  black  snake  root  is  used  for  it.  (G.)  Root 
unpleasant,  somewhat  acid  and  acrid  ;  it  acts  as  a  sudorific 
and  expectorant  in  small  doses,  and  is  an  emetic  and  cathartic 
in  large  ones  ;  employed  in  pneumonia,  asthma,  croup,  dropsy 
chronic  rheumatism^  and  especially  in  such  uterine  complaints' 
as  amenorrhea;  Dr.  Archer  has  extravagantly  praised  it  in 
cynane be  trachealis  (L.)  An  exceeding^  vaJatle  remedy  n 
the  latter  stages  of  bronchial  or  pulmonary  inflammation,  when 

I    annSrerCUrS  ^tated,  and  torpid  constitutions 

It  appears  to  re-establish  a  healthy  condition  of  the  secreting 
organs,  to  promote  the  resolution  of  the  morbid  depoTs  a  d 
to  give  strength  to  the  system.    (Pereira  )  ueP°^ts>  and 

Polygala  tiieezans.  t  t 

Mixed  with  tea  in  Japan.  JaVa'  JaPan' 

Polygala  uliginosa.    (Rehb  )    P  nmnvr,  n 
Whole  plant  bitter,  much  extolled  Z  v  cGerraan)r- 
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Soulamea.    (De  Cand.  i.  335.) 

Soulamea  amara.    Rex  amar oris.      Coast  of  Moluccas.  « 

All  the  parts,  especially  the  roots  and  fruit,  intensely  bitter ; 
employed  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago  with  extraordinary 
success  in  cholera  and  pleurisy,  and  most  valuable  as  a  febri- 
fuge. (L.)    Also  used  in  ague.  (O'Sh.) 


Order  20.— PITTOSPOREjE.    (De  Cand.  i.  345.) 

Sepals  five,  deciduous,  either  distinct,  or  partially  cohering,  aestivation  imbricated ; 
stamens  five,  hypogynous,  sometimes  slightly  cohering,  aestivation  imbricated,  distinct, 
alternate  with  the  petals ;  ovary  single,  distinct,  with  the  cells  or  the  placenta  2 — 5  in 
number,  and  many  seeded ;  style  one  ;  stigmas  equal  in  number  to  the  placentas ;  fruit 
capsular,  or  berried,  with  many  seeded  cells,  which  are  sometimes  incomplete ;  seeds  often 
covered  with  a  glutinous  or  resinous  pulp  ;  embryo  minute,  near  the  hilum,  lying  in  fleshy 
albumen;  radicle  rather  long;  cotyledons  very  short.  Trees  or  shrubs;  leaves  simple, 
alternate,  without  stipules,  usually  entire ;  flowers  terminal  or  axillary,  sometimes  poly- 
gamous. 

Several  species  have  a  liquid  resin  round  the  seeds  which 
deserves  examination.  (O'Sh.) 

Billardiera.    (De  Cand.  i.  345.) 
Billardiera  scandens.  New  Holland. 

Flesh  of  the  berry  eatable. 

Pittospora.    (De  Cand.  i.  346.) 
Pittospora  TOBiRA.  J apan. 

Seeds  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  resinous  birdlime. 


Order  21.— CARYOPHYLLE^E.    (De  Cand.  i.  351.) 

Calyx  of  four  or  five  sepals,  continuous  with  the  pedicle,  either  free  or  united  into  a 
tube,  imbricated  in  asstivation,  generally  persistent ;  petals  four  or  five,  (very  rarely  none,) 
inserted  on  a  more  or  less  elevated  torus,  hypogynous,  alternate  with  the  sepals,  unguicu- 
late,  with  an  entire  or  bifid  spreading  limb,  often  furnished  with  petaloid  scales  in  the 
throat ;  stamens  equal  to,  or  double  the  number  of  the  petals,  inserted  on  the  torus ; 
filaments  subulate  ;  anthers  two-celled ;  ovary  simple,  2—5  valved,  inserted  at  the  apex 
'of  the  torus,  and  crowned  by  an  equal  number  of  styles  ;  capsule  of  2 — 5  valves,  united 
at  the  base,  opening  at  the  apex,  either  one-celled  or  2—5  celled  ;  septa  protruding  from 
the  middle  of  the  valves,  incomplete,  or  continuous  to  the  axis  ;  placenta  central ;  seeds 
numerous,  rarely  few  or  defined;  albumen  mealy;  embryo  curved  round  the  albumen, 
rarely  straight;'  radicle  directed  towards  the  hilum.  Herbs  or  under  shrubs  with  knotted 
stems,  opposite,  entire,  and  often  connate  leaves  and  terminal  floiUttS, 

Arenaria.    (De  Cand.  i.  400.) 

*Arenauia  media.  (E.  B.  958.)j  A.  marina,  Sea-side 
sandwort,  Sea  spurry. 

Fl.  purple.    June,  July.    Annual.  Sea-coast. 

Externally  used  in  whitlows  and  other  inflammations  ;  very 
succulent ;  when  pickled  sold  for  samphire. 

*Arenaria  peploides.  (E.  B.  189.)  Adenarum  p.  Sea  sand- 
wort. 

Fl.  white.    July.    Perennial.    Sandy  shores. 
Herb  fermented  and  made  into  Iceland  beer. 
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Cerastium.    (De  Cand.  i.  414.) 

*Cerastium  aquaticum.  (E.  B.  538.)  Alsine  aquatica 
major,  Great  marsh  chichweed.^ 

Fl.  white.    July.    Perennial.    Sides  of  ditches  in  England. 

#Cerastium  arvense.  (E.  B.  93.)  Field  chichweed,  Corn 
mouse-ear. 

Fl.  white.  June,  July.  Perennial.  Dry  sandy  places  in 
England. 

*Cerastium  viscosum.  (E.  B.  790.)  Alsine  hirsuta  altera 
viscosa.  Narrow-leaved  mouse-ear  chichweed. 

Fl.  white.    April,  September.    Annual.  Pastures. 

*Cerastium  vdlgatum.  (E.  B.  789.)  Alsine  hirsuta  myo- 
sotis,  Broad-leaved  mouse-ear  chichweed. 

Fl.  white.    April,  June.    Annual.    Fields  and  pastures. 

Cooling  moistening  herbs,  nourishing  cattle ;  used  as 
spinach. 

Dianthus.    (De  Cand.  i.  355.) 
Dianthus  arenarius.    Maiden  pinh,  Stone  pinh.  North 
of  Europe. 

*Dianthus  armeria.  (E.  B.  317.)  Caryophyllus  pratensis) 
JDep  tford  pinh. 

Fl.  rose-coloured  with  white  spots.  July,  August.  An- 
nual. Fields. 

**Dianthus  barbatus.    (Bot.  M.  205.)    Sweet  William. 
Fl.  pink,  purple,  or  white,  variously  spotted.  June,  August. 
Perennial.    South  of  France. 

Dianthus  carthusianorum.  (Fillet  des  chartreux.  Eu- 
rope. 

*Dianthus  caryophyllus.  (E.  B.  214.)  Caryophyllus 
ruber,  Clove  gilliflower,  Clove  pinh,  Carnation. 

Fl.  pink,  white,  or  variegated.  July.  Perennial.  South 
of  England. 

Dianthus  superbus.    Fringed  pinh. 

The  flowers,  tunicce,  of  D.  caryophyllus  are  cephalic,  cordiac, 
antispasmodic,  nervine  ;  in  doses  of  3j.  to  3j.  useful  in  heart- 
burn and  contagious  fevers;  the  odour  is  improved  by  drying 
I  he    other   species  of  dianthus  have  similar  qualities,  but 
weaker.  (G.) 

Gypsophila.    (De  Cand.  i.  351.) 
Gypsophila  muralis.  France,  Germany. 

Gypsophila  saxifraga.  South  of  Europe. 

VjrYPSOPHILA  STRUT!!  IUM.  o  ■ 

J^StV^f in  *******  -»2L» 

HoLosTEuar.    (De  Cand.  i.  393.) 

'"rlOLOSTEUM     UMBELLATUM        (V.     "R      <)7  \       r>  7  77 
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Fl.  white,  or  reddish.    April.    Annual.    Rare.  Norfolk. 
Cooling,  moistening,  used  as  spinach. 

Lychnis.    (De  Cand.  i.  393.) 

Lychnis  cmli  rosa.    Agrostemma  cadi  rosa.  Sicily. 

**Lychnis  coronaria.  (Bot.  Mag.  24.)  Agrostemma  coro* 
naria,  Crown  lychnis. 

Fl.  red  or  white,  single  or  douhle.  July,  August.  Peren- 
nial.   Native  of  Italy. 

Lychnis  flos  jovis.    Agrostemma  fios  Jovis. 

*Lychnis  githago.  (E.  B.  741.)  Agrostemma  githago, 
Corn  cockle. 

Fl.  purple.    June,  July.    Annual.  Corn-fields. 
Roots  vulnerary,  astringent ;  seeds  purgative. 

*  Lychnis  dioica.  (E.  B.  1580.)  White  campion,  Bachelors 
button. 

Fl.  white.    June,  July.    Perennial.    Road-sides,  hedges. 
*Lychnis  flos  cuculi.    (E.  B.  573.)    Cuckoo  flower,  Mea- 
dow pink,  Ragged  robin. 

Fl.  rose-coloured.    June.    Perennial.    Moist  meadows. 

*  Lychnis  viscaria.    (E.  B.  788.)    Red  German  catchflg. 
Fl.  rose-coloured.    June.   Perennial.  Scotland. 
Roots  cordial. 

Saponaria.    (De  Cand.  i.  365.) 
*Saponaria  officinalis.    (E.  B.  1060.)    Saponaria,  Soap 
wort. 

Fl.  rose-coloured.    July,  August.    Perennial.    Road  sides. 
Attenuating,  opening,  antivenereal,  saponaceous. 
Saponaria  vaccaria.    Cow  basil,  Vaccaria.  Europe. 
Seed  heating,  diuretic;  the  plant  is  said  to  increase  the  lac- 
teal secretions  of  cows  fed  upon  it. 

Silene.    (De  Cand.  i.  367.) 
*Silene  armeRIA.    (E.  B.  1398.)    Behen  album,  LobeVs 
catch  fly. 

Fl.  purple.    July.    Annual.    Commonly  in  gardens. 

Silene  behen.  ^,77 
*Silene  inflata.    (E.  B.  1081.)    Behen  album,  Cucabalus 
behen,  Spatling  poppy,  White  behen,  White  bottle. 

Fl.  white.    August.    Perennial.    Pastures  and  road  sides. 
Silene  muscipula.    Red  catch  fly.  Spain. 
Roots  cordial. 

Silene  saxifraga.    Saxifraga  antiquorum,  Great  saxifrage. 
Alps. 

Herb  used  in  calculous  disorders. 

Silene  virginica.  United  States. 

Root  said  to  be  anthelmintic. 
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Spergula.    (Do  Cand.  394.) 
*Spergula  arvensis.    (E.  B.  1535.)    Corn  spurrey. 
Fl.  white.    June,  August.    Annual.    Corn  fields. 

Stellaria.    (De  Cand.  i.  396.) 
Stellaria  alsine. 

*Stellaria  holostea.    (E.  B.  511.)    Greater  Stick  wort. 
Fl.  white.    May.    Perennial.    Hedges,  &c. 
Stellaria  media.    (E.  B.  537.)    Alsine  media,  Chickweed. 
Fl.  white.    The  whole  year.    Annual.    Road  sides. 
All  cooling,  moistening  herbs,  nourishing  cattle;  used  as 
spinach. 


Order  22.    LINEiE.    (De  Cand.  i.  423.) 

Sepals  3 — 4,  frequently  five,  persistent ;  petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  hypogy- 
nous, with  a  twisted  aestivation,  caducous ;  stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and 
alternating  with  them,  cohering  at  the  base  into  a  monadelphous  ring,  with  an  abortive 
filament  or  tooth  between  each  ;  anthers  ovate,  innate  ;  ovary  sub-globose,  with  as  many 
cells  as  there  are  sepals,  rarely  fewer;  styles  equal  in  number  to  the  cells;  capsule 
globose,  pointed  with  the  base  of  the  styles,  opening  with  two  valves  at  the  apex  :  seeds 
in  each  cell  single,  ovate,  compressed,  inverted  ;  albumen  often  absent ;  embryo  straight, 
fleshy.   Serbs  or  shrubs,  with  entire  exstipulate  leaves,  and  pedunculated  inflorescence. 

Linum.    (De  Cand.  i.  423.) 

#Linum  catharticum.  (E.  B.  382.)  Dwarf  wild  flax, 
Mill  mountain,  Purging  flax. 

Fl.  white.    June,  July.    Annual.  Pastures. 

Bitter,  and  powerfully  cathartic ;  a  drachm  of  the  dried  plant 
is  a  convenient  purgative,  or  we  may  employ  an  infusion  of  a 
handful  of  the  recent  plant.  (Pereira.)  Purgative  in  doses 
ofgss.  to  5j.  (G.)  Leaves,  when  fresh,  strongly  purgative, 
but  uncertain  in  their  action.  (O'Sh.) 

Linum  selaginoides.  Montevideo  and  Chili. 

Herb  bitter  and  aperitive. 

*Linum  usitatissimum.    (E.  B.  1357.)    Common  flax. 

Fl.  purplish  blue.    July.    Annual.    Corn  fields. 

Seeds,  Lini  usitatissimi  semina,  Linseed,  Lini  semina,  emol- 
lient, diuretic;  meal,  Lini  farina,  used  for  cataplasms:  im- 
ported from  Russia,  Poland,  and  North  America;  yield  oil, 
Lint  oleum  Linseed  oil ;  Lini  placenta,  Linseed  cake,  left 
after  the  01  has  been  pressed  out,  used  for  feeding  cattle  and 
broken-winded  horses.  (G..) 


Order  23.    MALVACEvE.    (De  Cand  i  4^9  ) 

Jtss&  bassos  ift  crf,cw- unitca  avhe  ^  - 

petals  abating  with,  L  equal  ^^^S^ATSR 
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aestivation,  either  distinct  or  adhering  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  of  the  stamens ;  sta~ 
mens  numerous,  or  as  many  as  the  petals,  hypogynous,  filaments  monadelphous ;  aniliers 
one-celled,  reniform,  bursting  transversely ;  ovary  of  many  carpels,  verticillate  round  an 
axis,  sometimes  distinct ;  styles  equal  in  number  to  the  carpels  ;  either  united  or  distinct ; 
stigmas  as  many  as  the  carpels,  more  or  less  distinct ;  fruit  capsular,  or  baccate,  hav- 
ing one,  two,  or  many-seeded  carpels ;  seeds  usually  ovate,  often  hairy ;  albumen  none ;  f 
mibryo  straight,  with  cotyledons  twisted  like  a  chrysalis.  Ilerbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with 
alternate  divided  stipulate  leaves,  and  stellate  hairs. 

Alth^a.    (De  Cand.  i.  436.) 
#Alth^:a  hirsuta.    (E.  B.  2674.) 

PI.  pale  rose-coloured.  August,  September.  Perennial. 
Hedges. 

Leaves  emollient,  cleansing  to  ulcers ;  seeds  opening,  diu- 
retic. 

*  Althaea  officinalis.  (E.  B.  47.)  Althcea,  Bismalva, 
Ibiscus,  Marsh  mallow. 

Fl.  pale  rose-colour.  August,  September.  Perennial.  Hedges 
and  pastures. 

Roots,  althcecB  radix ,  and  leaves,  althcea  folia,  very  emollient, 
particularly  useful  in  diseases  of  the  bladder;  flowers  pec- 
toral. 

Alcea.    (De  Cand.  i.  417.) 
**Alcea  rosea.    Malva  arborea,  Holyhock. 
PI.  various  in  colour.    July,  September.    Biennial.  From 
India. 

Same  qualities  as  Althsea  officinalis. 

Gossypium.    (De  Cand.  i.  456.) 
Gossypium  barbadense.  West  Indies. 

Seeds  pressed  for  oil. 

Gossypium  herbaceum.    Bombax,  Cotton.    India,  America. 

Seeds  pectoral,  antiasthmatic;  down  of  seeds  used  as  a 
caustic  instead  of  moxa ;  young  buds  very  mucilaginous,  pec- 
toral. 

Hibiscus.    (De  Cand.  i.  446.) 

Hibiscus  abelmoschus.  Bamia  moschata,  H.  moschatus, 
Musk  ochra,  Musk  mallow.    East  Indies,  South  America. 

Seeds,  Musk  seeds,  Grains  d'ambrette,  smell  like  musk ;  are 
cordial,  cephalic,  stomachic,  and  emetic;  used  in  coffee  and 
mixed  with  hair-powder. 

Hibiscus  cannabinus. 

Acidulous. 

Hibiscus  esculentis.  Abelmoschus  esculentus,  Okra.  West 
Indies. 

Unripe  pod  used  as  a  potherb  ;  contains  a  kind  of  gelatine  ; 
used  in  hot  countries  as  a  means  of  thickening  soup  ;  decoction 
of  leaves  and  pods  demulcent,  pectoral. 

Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis. 

Flowers  astringent. 

Hibiscus  sabdariffa.    Guinea  sorrel,  Red  sorrel. 
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Herb  acid,  refreshing,  diuretic. 
Hibiscus  suratensis. 
Acidulous. 

Lavatera.    (De  Cand.  i.  438.) 
*Lavatera  arborea.    (E.B.I  841.)    Malva  arborea,  Tree 
mallow, 

FJ.  pink.    July,  August.  Perennial. 
Lavatera  thuringiaca.  Germany. 
Lavatera  triloba.  Spain. 
Have  the  same  qualities  as  Althaea  officinalis. 

Malva.    (De  Cand.  i.  430.) 
Malva  alcea.    Alcea,  Vervain  mallow.    Europe  and  Asia. 
Malva  crispa.    Curl-leaved  mallow.    Europe  and  Asia. 
#Malva  moschata.    (E.  B.  754.)    Musk  mallow. 
#Malva  rotundifolia.    (E.  B.  1092.)    Dwarf  mallow. 
#Malva  sylvestris.    (E.  B.  671.)    M.  communis,  Common 
mallow. 

The  English  species  have  purple  or  rose-coloured  flowers. 
Flower  from  J une  to  August,  and  are  perennial. 

All  these  herbs  are  eminently  emollient  and  moistening; 
proper  to  cool  and  open  the  belly  ;  flowers  pectoral. 

Pavonia.    (Lindl.  Fl.  Med.  142.) 
Pavonia  diuretica.  Brazil. 
Decoction  used  with  success  in  cases  of  dysuria.  (L.) 

Spileralcea.    (Lindl.  142.) 
Sph^ralcea  cisplatina.  Brazil. 
Decoction  used  in  Brazil  in  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
and  generally  as  the  marsh  mallows  of  Europe. 

Sida.    (De  Cand.  i.  459.) 
Sida  abutilon.    Indian  mallow.    East  Indies. 
Has  the  same  qualities  as  Althsea  officinalis. 
Sida  cordifolia.  East  Indies  and  Africa. 

Mixed  with  rice,  used  in  dysentery. 

?tDV.NDtICA-.  East  Indies. 

Used  in  India  as  an  emollient. 

Sida  rhomboidea.  East  Indies. 

Emollient,  used  as  marsh  mallows. 

Urena.    (De  Cand.  i.  441  ) 
Urena  lobata  East  Indies. 

e  Decoction  used  in  Brazil  as  a  remedy  in  windy  colic :  flowers 
in  inveterate  coughs  as  an  expectorant. 

Order  24.    BOMBACEiE.    (De  Cand.  i.  475.) 
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anthers  one-celled  ;  carpels  of  ovary  five,  rarely  ten,  sometimes  distinct,  sometimes  closely 
cohering,  bursting  in  various  ways ;  styles  either  distinct,  or  more  or  less  cohering  ;  fr%4 
various ;  seeds  often  woolly,  or  surrounded  with  a  pulp,  some  without  albumen,  with 
corrugated  or  convoluted  cotyledons,  others  albuminous,  with  flat  cotyledons.  Trees  or 
shrubs,  with  alternated,  bistipulated  leaves ;  pubescence  often  stellate. 

Adansonia.    (De  Cand.  i.  478.) 
Adaksonia  digitata.    Baobab.  Africa. 
Emollient ;  fruit  acidulous,  used  in  pulmonary  affections, 
and  instead  of  tamarinds. 

Bombax.    (De  Cand.  i.  478.) 

Bombax  malabaricum.    B.  heptaphyllum.  India. 

Yields  a  gum  resin  called  Moocherus ;  roots  constitute  the 
Sufed  mooslie  of  the  Hindoos.  Much  used  in  India  as  a  nutri- 
tious demulcent  for  convalescent  persons.  (O'Sh.) 

Carolinea.    (De  Cand.  i.  478.) 
Carolinea  princeps.     Pachera  aquatica,  Sergeant,  Wild 
.cacao.  Guiana. 

Seeds  esculent,  similar  to  almonds. 

Eriodendron.    (De  Cand.) 
Eriodendron  anfractuosum.    Bombax  pentandrum,  Cotton 
tree.  India. 

Yields  Cotton  tree  gum.  (G.)  Gum  given  in  solution  with 
spices,  in  bowel  complaints.  (O'Sh.) 


Order  25.    BYTTNERACEiE.    (De  Cand.  i.  481.) 

Calyx  either  naked,  or  surrounded  with  an  involucre  ;  sepals  five,  more  or  less  joined 
at  the  base,  with  a  valvate  aestivation ;  petals  five,  hypogynous,  alternate  with  the  sepals, 
convoluted  in  aastivation,  varying  in  form,  rarely  unequal,  or  none  ;  stamens  either  equal 
in  number  to  the  petals  and  sepals,  or  some  multiple  of  them ;  filaments  more  or  less 
monadelphous ;  anthers  two-celled,  turned  outwards ;  carpels  five,  very  rarely  three,  dis- 
tinct, or  cohering  into  one  ovary ;  styles  as  many  as  the  carpels,  whether  distinct  or 
cohering ;  albumen  oily,  or  fleshy,  rarely  none  ;  embryo  straight,  with  an  inferior  radicle  ; 
cotyledons  either  foliaceous,  flat,  and  plaited,  or  rolled  round  the  plumule,  sometimes  very 
thick,  but  this  only  in  the  seeds  without  albumen.  Trees  and  shrubs,  with  alternate 
simple  leaves  ;  inflorescence  variable. 

Byttneria.    (De  Cand.  i.  487.) 
Byttneria  cordata.  Peru. 
Leaves  applied  to  biles  of  spiders. 

Guazuma.    (De  Cand.  i.  485.) 

Guazuma  tomentosa.  Bubroma  guazuma,  Bastard  cedar. 
South  America. 

Old  bark  employed  as  a  sudorific  ;  young  bark  mucilagi- 
nous; employed  for  cleansing  sugar.  (O'Sh.) 

Guazuma  ulmifolia.  Tlieobroma  guazuma.  South  Ame- 
rica and  West  Indies. 
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Young  bark  used,  on  account  of  its  mucilage,  to  clarify 


sugar. 


Helicteres.    (Lindl.  138.) 
Helicteres  sacarolha.  Brazil. 
Decoction  of  roots  administered  in  Brazil  in  venereal  com- 
plaints. 

Kydia.    (De  Cand.  i.  500.) 
Kydia  calycina.  East  Indies. 

Bark  used  in  India  to  clarify  sugar. 

Pentapetes.    (De  Cand.  i.  498.) 
Pentapetes  Phoenicia.    Muchucunda.    East  Indies. 
Flowers  expressed  yield  a  mucilaginous  and  refrigerant  juice 
used  in  gonorrhoea. 

Southwellia.    (Lindl.  136.) 
Southwellia  tragacantfia.    Sterculici  tragacantha.  Sierra 
Leone. 

Known  at  Sierra  Leone  as  the  Tragacanth  tree,  as  it  exudes 
a  gum  resembling  Tragacanth  when  wounded. 

Sterculia.    (De  Cand.  481.) 
Sterculia  acuminata.    Kola.  Africa. 
Fruit,  Kola  nuts,  much  esteemed  in  Africa,  as  brackish  water 
tastes  well  after  eating  them. 

Sterculia  balanghas.  Cleom.panos  minor,  Cavalam.  Ma- 
labar. 

Pulp  of  fruit  esculent;  kernels  toasted  and  eaten. 

Sterculia  fcetida.  Cleompanos  major,  S.  digitifolia,  Kuril 
root.  J 

t  Leaves  and  fruit  in  decoction,  useful  in    pains  of  the 
joints.  (Cr.)    Leaves  considered  aperient,  and  a  decoction  of 
the  truit  mucilaginous  and  astringent.  (O'Sh.) 
Sterculia  platanifolia. 
Seeds  pressed  for  their  oil. 

Sterculia  urens.    Gavallium  urens.  Hindostan 
Yields  a  gum  extremely  like  Tragacanth. 

Theobroma.    (De  Cand.  i.  484.) 
Theobroma  cacao.    Cacao.    South  America 
Seeds,  Chocolate  nut,  Island  cacao,  Cacao  des  antm**  r 
des  isles,  Cacao  antillanum,  flattened,  covered  with  1  t  '  ™ 
like  envelope;  kernel  brown,  fat,  twte a*  "j, 
acrid,  yields  oil;  chocolate  and  JX^^^f^J 
racca,  Cacao  Caraque,  Cacao  Caraccen^  0J/i  V     1  Ca~ 
covering  reddish  brown;  W-Sft^lil^  ^ 
strong  tasted,  is  often  mouldy  asCi„.  h  dtt'  and 

forty  days,  to  get  rid  of  some' o  i    ac  °dne  f  ^  °1' 
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Waltheria.    (Lindl.  136'.) 
Waltheria  douradinha.  Brazil. 
Used  in  complaints  of  the  chest,  and  also  in  venereal  com-j 
plaints. 


Order  26.    TILIACEiE.    (De  Cand.  i.  503.) 

Calyx  externally  naked;  sepals  4—5,  with  a  valvular  aestivation;  petals  equal  in 
number  to  the  sepals,  alternating  with  them,  frequently  having  a  little  pit  at  their  base, 
entire,  very  seldom  wanting ;  stamens  hypogynous,  distinct,  generally  indefinite  in  num- 
ber ;  anthers  two-celled,  dehiscing  longitudinally ;  glands  as  many  as  the  petals,  opposite 
to  them,  adhering  to  the  stalk  of  the  ovary ;  ovary  single,  formed  of  from  four  to  ten 
carpels  ;  styles  as  many  as  the  carpels,  united  into  one  ;  stigmas  as  many  as  the  carpels, 
free ;  capsule  many-celled ;  seeds  numerous  in  each  cell ;  embryo  erect ;  cotyledons  flat, 
leafy.    Trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  bistipulate  leaves. 

Abatia.    (De  Cand.  i.  503.) 
Abatia  parviflora.  Peru. 
Abatia  rugosa.  Peru. 
Leaves  dye  black. 

Corchorus. 

Corchorus  capsularis.    Ghee,  Naltha  paut. 

Corchorus  olitorius.    Bunghee  paut,  Jew's  mallow,  Tro 
pical  parts,  Asia,  Africa,  America. 

Leaves  emollient,  eaten  as  spinach  in  hot  countries.  (G.) 
Infusion  of  the  leaf  much  employed  as  a  fever  drink  in  India. 

(crsh.) 

Grewia.    (De  Cand.  i.  508.) 
Grewia  flava.    Brandewyn  bosh.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Berries  make  a  spirituous  liquor. 

Grewia  orientalis.  East  Indies. 

Fruit  and  leaves  boiled  in  water  to  make  a  kind  of  drink. 
Grewia  microcos.     Microcos  paniculata,  Schageri  cottan. 
East  Indies. 

Juice,  with  sugar,  u?ed  as  an  astringent  gargle  ;  also  inter- 
nally in  dysentery. 

Tibia.    (De  Cand.  i.  512.) 

Tilia  intermedia.  (E.  B.  610.)  T.  Europea,  Linden, 
Bast,  Lime-tree. 

Fl.  straw-coloured.    July.    Tree.    Woods,  &c. 

Flowers  antispasmodic,  cephalic;  bark  and  leaves  drying, 
astringent,  diuretic,  emmenagogue;  berries  astringent ;  slime 
of  the  bark  used  in  burns  and  wounds. 


Order  27.    ELEOCARPEiE.    (De  Cand.  i.  519.) 

Sepals  4 — 5,  with  a  valvate  aestivation,  no  involucre ;  petals  4—5,  hypogynous,  B 
nnte  with  the  sepals,  lobed,  or  fimbriated  at  the  apex ;  torus  glandular,  somewhat  pro- 
iecthig  ;  stamens  hvpogynous,  or  rarciy  pcrigynous,  some  multiple  at  the  sepals  (8  80)  j 
filaments  short,  distinct;  anthers  long,  filiform,  four-cornered,  two-celled,  the  cells  opening 
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by  an  oblong  pore  at  the  apex ;  ovary  many-celled ;  style  one,  very  rarely  four  •  seeds 
one,  two,  or  more,  in  each  cell ;  albumen  fleshy ;  embryo  erect,  with  flat  foliaceous  coty- 
ledons.   Trees  or  shiubs,  with  alternate  leaves  and  racemose  flowers. 

Dicera.    (De  Cand.  i.  520.) 
Dicer  a  serrata.    Elceocarpus  serratus,  Ganitrum. 

El.3eocarpus.    (De  Cand.  i.  519.) 
Er.iEOCARPus  integrifolius.    East  Indies,  New  Zealand. 
El.'eocarpus  oblongus.    Ganitrum  oblongum. 
_  Fruit  eaten  either  raw,  or  preserved  in  sugar,  or  salt  and 


vinegar ;  strengthening. 


Vallea.    (De  Cand.  i.  520.) 
Vallea  cordifolia. 
Leaves  dye  cloth  yellow. 


Peru. 


Order  28.    DIPTERACEiE.    (Lindl.  Nat.  Order  74,  p.  98.) 

CW^tubidar,  five slobed,  unequal,  persistent,  and  afterwards  enlarged,  naked  at  base 
aestivation  imbricated;  petals  hypogynous,  sessile,  often  combined  at  the  base  l^Lf-  ' 

phous;  anthers  innate,  subulate,  opening  longitudinally  towards  the  irZ-  J/J  I' 
dilated  at  base;  ovary  superior,  without  a  disk,  Iw-celledf  ovull  in pa£  Sulff  T  * 
single,  stigma  simple ;  fruit  coriaceous  one-celled  by  abortion  thZ  vol Z  f  a  J  %/<! 
surrounded  by  the  calyx,  having  tough,  leafy  enlamed  nerm^^t^ m  ■  '  ^hlscent> 
the  fruit;  single /without  albumen;  S^Sf  JgSHS  XkVttTT 
and  obliquely  incumbent ;  radicle  superior.  Elegant  trees  aboundi™ Fn  ,w  une.11?a1' 
with  alternate  leaves,  and  large  flowers,  in  termina?  racemes  or  pSel  ™  ^ 

DlPTEROCARPUS. 
DlPTEROCARPUS  TRINERVIS.  t 

Yields  a  resinous  secretion  called  Gurgun,  used  bTt'he 
natives  as  salve  for  inveterate  ulcers,  when  it  is  desirable  to 
excite  the  wound  and  correct  the  pus;  dissolved  in  sntrits  of 
wine,  it  has  the  same  effect  as  balsam  of  copaiba  E  ,  tl 
mucous  membranes,  and  hence  has  been  recommend?  \  \ 
substitute  for  that  article.  (L.)  Several  other  Ses  vieW  thl 
same  substance.    (O'Sh.)  &P«cies  yield  the 

Dryobalanops. 
Dryobalanops  aromatica     Shorea  camphorifera.  Java 
This  tree  contains  both  oil  and  camphor,  in  a  catftl 
cavities  occupying  the  centre  of  the  tree    this  kL  of      J,  0r 
is  very  valuable,  but  on  account  of  its  high  priced T 
to  Europe,  but  is  chiefly  exported  to  Chi  I      i  t  broug»t 
it  is  highly  valued  for  £  ffl^^  ^ 

a  Shorea. 
buoREA  robusta.    Roxb.    East  Indies 
Yields  the  resinous  substance  called  ft  •  T 

lor  various  economical  purposed >(t\  T™''  10  India  used 
the  oxide  of  lead  and  forms  plaistJs  (O'ShT™'  U"iteS  ^ 
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Vateria. 

Vateria  indica.  Eheocarpus  copalliferus,  Pamoe.  East  In- 
dies. 

Exudes  a  resin  like  copal,  which  hardens  of  a  deep  amber 
colour;  in  its  fluid  state  it  is  the  Pcenoe  varnish  of  the  south 
of  India;  it  also  yields  Moschat  resin,  and  Pcenoe  tallow; 
in  its  solid  state  it  is  the  Gum  animi  of  the  shops.  (G.) 
Candles  are  made  of  this  resin  in  Malabar,  which  diffuse  in 
burning  an  agreeable  fragrance,  give  a  fine  clear  light,  with 
little  smoke,  and  consume  the  wick  without  snuffing.  (O'Sh.) 


Order  29.    CAMELLIEiE.    (De  Cand.  i.  529.) 

Senals  5-7,  imbricated  in  aestivation,  the  inner  one  generally  larger,  sub-concave, 
coriaceous,  deciduous;  petals  as  many  as  the  sepals  alternate  with  them,  often  subco- 
herent  at  the  base;  stamens  numerous ;  the  filaments  filiform,  monadelphous  or  polyadel- 
phous at  the  base  ;  anthers  ellipsoid  or  round,  versatile  ;  ovary  one,  ovato-rotund  ;  style} 
3—6  filiform,  more  or  less  coherent;  capsule  three-celled,  three-valved,  dehiscent ;  three- 
seeded  bv  abortion  ;  valves  sometimes  septiferous  in  the  middle  sometimes  having  the 
margin  inflexed;  seeds  few,  large,  thick,  attached  to  the  central  margin  of  he  septa; 
aloLen  none;  cotyledons  large,  thick,  oleaginous  plano-convex,  and  articulated  at  the 
base  ;  radicle  very  short,  obtuse,  turned  towards  the  hilum;  plumula  scarcely j  percentile, 
ascending.  Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  coriaceous  leaves,  and  .large  white, 
pink,  red,  or  yellow./Zo?tws. 

Camellia.    (De  Cand.  i.  529.) 
«Camellia  japonica.    (Bot.  Mag.  42.)    Common  camellia, 

Japanese  camellia.  c 
Fl.  pink,  white,  red,  or  variegated.    February,  May.  Small 

tree.    Japan.  „  t.  . 

Leaves  frequently  mixed  with  those  of  tea  by  the  Chinese. 

Camellia  sesanqua.  Japan. 

Leaves  used  for  those  of  tea ;  are  odoriferous,  and  are  also 
added  to  tea  to  scent  it;  seeds  expressed  for  their  oil.  _ 

Camellia  drupieeba.       ;  Cochin  China. 

Seeds  expressed  for  their  oil. 

Thea.    (De  Cand.  i.  530.) 

Thea  chinensis.  .    n.  .  , 

Two  varieties  of  this  plant  are  cultivated  in  China,  they 

are — 

a  Thea  viridis.    Green  tea. 

Doubtful  whether  a  distinct  species,  or  only  the  you  g 
leaves  of  the  bohea,  slowly  dried  in  the  shade:  the  infusioj 
narcotic  in  a  small  dose,  and  appeases  the  qualms  of  mtox ca, 
tion,  but  taken  largely  brings  on  watchfulness  nervous  agi  aj 
tion  and  is  even  emetic :  this  irritability  is  best  allayed  by 
butter-milk.    The  green  teas  of  Des  Guignes  are,— 

].  Songlo  tea,  (from  the  place  where  it  is  grown,)  has  J 
leaden  cast,  the  infusion  is  green,  the  leaves  are  longer,  ana 
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more  pointed  than  the  black  teas  ;  the  inferior  sorts  have  yellow 
leaves  and  a  smell  of  sprats. 

2.  Hyson  tea,  (he  tchune,  first  crop,)  is  of  a  leaden  cast,  the 
infusion  is  a  fine  green,  the  leaves  are  handsome,  without  spots, 
and  open  quite  flat ;  it  has  a  strong  taste,  and  a  slight  smell  of 
roasted  chesnuts. 

3.  Tckeu  tcha,  of  which  he  gives  no  characters. 

Besides  these,  there  are  imported  into  England  these  green  teas. 
Hyson  skin,orbloom  tea,  being  the  large  loose  leaves  of  the  hyson; 
a  faint  delicate  smell ;  infusion  a  pale  green ;  the  bloom  is  given 
by  means  of  indigo  heated  under  it. — Superior  hyson  shin,  in- 
termediate between  hyson  and  hyson  skin.  Gunpowder  tea,  a 
superior  hyson  in  small  round  grains,  of  a  blooming,  greenish 
hue.  Chelian,  or  cowslip  hyson,  a  scented  hyson,  mixed  with 
small  berries,  that  give  it  a  cowslip  flavour.  The  Ankoy  teas, 
obtained  from  An  Khe,  have  the  same  appearance  as  the  Can- 
ton teas,  but  are  inferior  in  flavour,  and  generally  sell  from 
4tf.  to  Is.  a  lb.  lower.  They  are  supposed  to  be  picked  from 
wild  tea  plants.  The  leaves  of  tea  having  little  or  no  smell, 
l%ar%  rendered  ^grant  by  mixing  with  them  the  leaves 
ot  Ulea  fragrans,  and  Camellia  sesanqua.  The  leaves  of  Poly- 
gala  theezans,  and  of  Ramnus  theezans,  are  also  mixed  with 
China  tea. 

Mr.  Warington  has  lately  discovered  that  the  bloom  and  much 

0  the  colour  of  green  tea  is  produced  by  means  of  Prussian 
b  ue,  instead  of  being  caused  by  drying  the  leaves  upon  copper 
plates,  as  formerly  supposed.    Large  quantities  of  Prussian 

tin!*?  ei'Y ,SCnt  fr°m  this  C0Hntl7  to  China,  but  the 
ZSli"^  some  years,  owing  possibly  to  the  cir- 
mddl?f+l  Chmese  having  discovered  the  method  of 

m  iking  it  themselves. 

P.  The  A  BoiiEA.    Black  tea. 

1  -i  fSgI!es  gives  the  folI°wing  characters  of  the  different 
kinds  of  black  tea,  as  he  observed  them  in  China  usi  fp  the 
common  Enghsh  orthography,  with  their  usual  price  at W 
ton;  they  are  supposed  to  be  picked  from  old  £  a  d  ^ 
dried  in  shallow  pans  over  charcoal  fires. 

I.  Bohea  tea.  (Vo  he,  the  name  of  a  place  )  is  of  n  W.«l 
r/toT"         a  dGeP  yelWi8h  infusion  '  Sin  China  t 

than  tob^(3fite^^;  inff°a  18 

U  preferred  by  the  O^JS^^^ 

4  £  TS^J&gM  rz  te  BorH  *•  ?*. 

no  spots  on  them.  b^eaoiy  ,  the  leaves  ought  to  have 
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4.  Pekao  tea,  (pe  how,  white  leaf  bud,)  the  infusion  is  light 
and  rather  green,  has  a  violet  scent,  and  a  very  fine  perfume 
in  the  mouth. 

5.  Imperial  tea,  (mao  tcha,)  has  a  green  cast,  the  infusion 
is  also  green  ;  the  leaves  large  and  of  a  fine  green  :  has  a  slight 
smell  of  soap.  To  these  maybe  added,  Campoi  tea,  which  is 
intermediate  between  congou  and  soutchong. 

6.  Padre  tea,  (pou  chong  tcha,)  a  very  fine  soutchong,  im- 
ported in  pound  papers,  for  presents ;  being  the  best  and  most 
delicious.  Caper  tea,  made  into  balls  with  gum,  and  scented, 
imported  only  in  small  boxes. 

China  tea  is  not  turned  black  by  being  put  into  water  im- 
pregnated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  nor  does  it  tinge 
spirit  of  hartshorn  blue.  The  infusion  is  amber-coloured,  and 
is  not  reddened  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  oil  or  spirit  of  vitriol 
to  it.  The  leaves  of  speedwell,  wild  germander,  black  cur- 
rants, syringa  or  mock  orange,  purple-spiked  willow-herb, 
sweetbriar,  cherry-tree,  sloe,  are  all  substituted  for  tea,  either 
singly  or  mixed.  In  foreign  countries  a  variety  of  plants  are 
used  instead  of  Chinese  tea,  as  Capraria  bifolia,  Alstonia 
theceoformis,  Gualtheria  procumbens,  Myrtus  ugni,  Leptosper- 
mum  scoparium,  Ceanothus  Americanus,  Prinos  glaber,  Ledum 
latifolium,  Chenopodium  ambrossioides,  Monarda  kalmiana, 
Psoralia  glandulosa,  Cassine  peragua.  Zenopoma  thea  Si- 
nensis is  beginning  to  be  cultivated  in  France  as. a  substitute 
for  Chinese  tea.  In  Hindoostan,  those  with  whom  the  common 
tea  does  not  agree,  use  an  infusion  of  lemon  grass,  or  of  Ocy- 
mum  album. 


Order  30.    AUKANTIACEiE.    (De  Cand.  535.)  - 

■Calyx  urceolate,  or  campanulate,  subadnate  to  the  disk,  short,  3—5  toothed,  withering  i  < 
vetals%-5,  broad  at  the  base,  free,  or  slightly  united  together,  inserted  on  the  outside  of 
a  hvpo<rynous  disk ;  stamens  either  equal  in  number  to,  or  some  multiple  of,  the  petal?, 
inserted  on  the  sides  of  the  hypogynous  disk ;  filaments  flattened  at  the  base,  free,  or 
variously  united,  always  free  at  the  apex  ;  anthers  terminal,  innate,  erect ,:  ovary  ovata 
many-celled  ;  style  one  ;  stigma  thick,  subdivided ;  fruit  pulpy,  separated  into  many  celffl 
by  the  membranous  partitions;  seeds  attached  to  the  inner  angles  of  the  carpels  nun  er- 
ous  or  solitary,  usually  pendulous,  cxalbuminous ;  embryos  sometimes  many 
raphe  and  chalaza  distinct.  Trees  or  shrubs,  almost ;  always  smooth,  and  filled  everj 
where  with  little  transparent  receptacles  of  volatile  oil,  with  alternate,  often  compound 
leaves,  articulated  on  the  stem. 

^Egle.    (De  Cand.  i.  538.) 

iEGLE  marmelos.  Cratava  marmelos,  Bilva  or  Makura. 
East  Indies.  .      „  . 

Fruit,  nutritious,  warm,  cathartic,  delicious;  its  emcac)  m 
removing  habitual  costiveness  has  been  proved  by  constant 
experience;  root,  bark,  and  leaves,  reckoned  refrigerants  by 
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the  Malabar  physicians.  (L.)  The  mucus  of  the  seeds  is  for 
some  purposes  a  very  good  cement.  (O'Sh.) 

Bergera.    (De  Cand.  i.  537.) 

Bergera  Konigii.  Coast  of  Coromandel. 

Bark  and  root  used  as  stimulants  by  the  natives  of  India, 
and  employed  externally  against  the  bites  of  poisonous  animals; 
green  leaves  prescribed  to  be  eaten  raw  in  dysentery,  also 
bruised  and  applied  externally  to  cure  eruptions.  (L.)  An 
infusion  of  the  toasted  leaves  used  by  the  Hindoos  to  stop 
vomiting.  (O'Sh.) 

Citrus.    (De  Cand.  i.  539.) 

##Citrus  aurantium.  C.  sinensis,  China  orange,  Common 
orange,  Sweet  orange. 

Fl.  white.  June.  Small  tree.  Cultivated  in  gardens  and 
greenhouses. 

Fruit  sweet,  imported  from  Faro,  Lisbon,  Port  St.  Mi- 
chael's ;  price  very  variable  ;  juice  of  the  fruit  contains  a  sac- 
charine, as  well  as  an  acid  matter;  mixed  with  salt  is  a 
common  purge  in  the  West  Indies;  flowers,  naphce,  sweet 
scented,  used  to  make  orange  flower  water,  are  collected  every 
morning  in  May  and  June,  for  thirty  miles  round  Paris,  from 
both  public  and  private  gardens;  buds,  Aurantice  flores,  that  fall 
from  the  trees,  used  to  make  orange-flower  water;  Flores 
■aurantium  conditi,  Candied  orange  flowers,  orange  flowers  freed 
from  their  cups,  stamina,  and  pistils;  four  ounces  are  put  into 
lbij.  of  sugar,  boiled  to  a  candy  height,  and  poured  on  a  slab, 
so  as  to  be  formed  into  a  cake;  stomachic,  antispasmodic; 
Malta  orange,  pulp  red,  juice  very  sweet;  Chota  chia,  East 
Indian  small  clove  orange,  rind  used  to  make  the  best  orange 
marmalade;  East  Indian  country  orange,  Koula,  pulp  austere 
and  coarse ;  rind  added  in  small  quantity  to  orange  marma- 
lade to  give  it  an  agreeable  flavour.  (G.)  The  leaves  of  the 
orange  tree  have  been  used  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  infusion 
in  spasmodic  diseases;  the  young  unripe  fruit,  dried  and 
turned  in  a  lathe,  are  the  issue  peas  of  the  shops;  the  rind  is 
a.  mild  tonic  and  aromatic,  a  large  quantity  said  to  be  some- 
times productive  of  mischief;  juice  refreshing  in  fevers;  o  r a  'c 
flowers  yield  the  officinal  oleum  aurantii,  or  til  of  neroli  h  Y 
Citrus  decumana.  Pampelmus,  Shaddock.  West  Indies 
Fruit  very  large,  esculent.  *"uies. 

Citrus  limetta.    C.  Lbergamium,  C.  Beraamia   C  m  a- 
(G.)   Employed  j  a  jSZE^gg"*  °f  ite  °d< 
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**Citrus  limonum.    Citrus  mcdica  acida,  Lemon  tree. 
Fl.  white,  externally  purplish.    June.    Small  tree  ;  gree 

houses.  .  . 

Pulp  juicy,  very  acid  ;  juice  of  the  fruit  yields  citric  acid, 
when  properly  diluted,  and  slightly  sweetened,  it  is  a  most 
agreeable  and  refreshing  beverage;  the  essential  oil  of  the 
rind  recommended  by  Mr.  Foote  as  a  stimulant,  in  various 
inflammations  of  the  eye ;  peel  aromatic  and  stomachic,  but 
does  not  agree  with  all  stomachs.  (L.)  The  fruit,  Limonia 
mains,  imported  from  Malaga  and  Lisbon,  in  chests,  each 
lemon  in  a  separate  paper;  juice  of  the  fruit  more  acid  than 
that  of  the  citron  ;  rind  of  the  fruit,  Limonum  cortex,  aromatic, 
not  so  hot  as  orange  peel,  yields  essence  of  lemons  ;  Candied 
lemon  peel,  cortex  limonum  condita,  prepared  as  candied  citron 
peel,  a  stomachic  sweetmeat.  (G.) 

Citrus  medica.    Citron.  . 

Fl.  white,  externally  purplish.    June.    Small  tree.  JNative 

of  Asia.  .  . 

Fruit,  Citria  mains,  citrus,  excites  the  appetite,  stops  vomit- 
ing is  acidulous,  antiseptic,  antiscorbutic,  and  used  along  with 
cordials,  as  an  antidote  to  the  manchineel  poison ;  rind  of  the 
fruit,  Citri  cortex,  aromatic,  tonic,  yields  essence  de  cedrat 
seeds  bitter,  vermifuge.  Candied  citron  peel,  cortex  citri  con 
dita:  soak  the  peels  in  water  frequently  changed,  until  thei 
bitterness  is  exhausted,  put  them  into  syrup,  until  they  become 
soft  and  transparent,  then  take  them  out  and  drain  them 
stomachic,  used  as  a  sweetmeat. 

Lime  tree.  Citrus  medica  acida,  C.  acida,  C.  limett 
Fruit,  Lime,  Limetta,  used  to  rub  floors  to  cleanse  them,  an 
also  to  scent  the  rooms.  Juice  of  the  fruit  very  acid,  and  eve 
acrid:  used  to  acidulate  spirituous  drinks 

**Citiius  vulgaris.    C.  aurantium,  C.  bigaradia,  Aurantiu 
amarum,  The  Seville  orange.  i 

Fl.  white.  June.  Small  tree.  South  Europe,  Asia 
Leaves  and  flowers  antispasmodic,  cordial  5ss.  to  bis  ter- 
ve  in  die,  or  in  a  decoction  ;  fruit  Seville  ^e^urAan^^ 
Aurantice  baccce,  imported  from  Seville.  (G.)  Hind  of  the  fruit 
Aurantii  cortex,  more  bitter  and  tonic  than  that  of 'the  laj 
species,  and  therefore  more  employed  medicinally.  (L )  Un- 
ripe fruit,  Orange  peas,  Curasso  oranges,  Bacca  aur antics,  Au- 
rantia  curassoventia,  used  to  flavour  liqueurs,  and  for  issue 
peas;  Candied  orange  peel,  Cortex  auranUarum  condita,  made 
the  same  way  as  candied  citron  peel ;  stomachic.  (<j.) 

Feronia.    (De  Cand.  i.  538.) 
Feronia  elepiiantum.    Capittha,  Elephant,  or  icood  apple. 
East  Indies. 
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Both  leaves  and  flowers  exhale  a  powerful  odour  of  anise. 
(L.)  Young  leaves  employed  by  the  native  practitioners  as  a 
o-entle  stomachic  stimulant  in  the  bowel  complaints  of  chil- 
dren;  yields  a  gum,  much  resembling  gumarabic  in  its  chemi- 
cal and  sensible  properties.  (O'Sh.) 


Order  31.    HYPERICINE^E.    (De  Cand.  i.  541.) 

Sepals  4 — 5,  either  more  or  less  cohering,  or  wholly  distinct,  persistent,  with  glandular 
dc%,  often  unequal,  i.  e.  the  two  outer  ones  smaller,  the  three  inner  larger :  petals  4—5, 
hypogynous,  alternating  with  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  contorted  in  asstivation ;  stamens 
indefinite,  hypogynous,  in  three  or  more  parcels ;  anthers  versatile  ;  filaments  long ; 
ovary  one,  superior,  free;  styles  numerous,  long,  sometimes  united  into  one;  stigmas 
simple,  rarely  capitate  ;  fruit  a  capsule  or  berry  of  many  valves,  and  many  cells  ;  cells  as 
many  as  the  styles ;  placenta  entire  and  central,  or  multipartite,  and  affixed  to  the  incurved 
margin  of  the  valves ;  seeds  very  numerous,  generally  round  ;  embryo  straight ;  radicle 
inferior ;  albu  men  none.  Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  with  a  resinous  juice,  and  oppo- 
site, entire,  sometimes  dotted  leaves,  occasionally  alternate  and  crenelled,  with  generally 
yellow  floicers. 

AndroSjEmum.    (De  Cand.  i.  543.) 

#Andros^:mum  officinale.  (E.  B.  1225.)  Clymenum  Ita- 
lorum,  Hypericum  androscemum,  Park  leaves,  Tutsan. 

Fl.  yellow.    July.    Hedges  on  gravelly  soil. 

Resolvent,  attenuant.  (G.)  Leaves  once  much  esteemed  as 
vulnerary,  still  employed  in  cures  of  recent  wounds  by  rustic 
nurses.  (L.) 

Hypericum.    (De  Cand.  i.  543.) 
Hypericum  ascyron.    Ascyron,  St.  Peter's  wort.  Siberia. 
Seeds  purgative,  useful  in  sciatica. 

Hypericum  coris.  Coris,  Bastard  St.  John's  wort.  South 
of  Europe. 

Seeds  diuretic,  antispasmodic. 

Hypericum  perforatum.  (E.  B.  295.)  Hypericum,  Com- 
mon St.  John's  xoort. 

Fl.  yellow,  with  a  few  black  dots  at  the  tips.  July.  Peren- 
nial. Hedges. 

Resolvent,  attenuant,  nervine,  employed  in  maniacal  cases; 
contains  resin ;  leaves  astringent,  give  a  good  red  dye  to  wool 
and  oil ;  an  infusion  has  been  used  in  gargles  and  lotions. 

Vismia. 

Vismia  guianensis.    Hypericum  guianense.  Guiana. 

Bark,  when  wounded,  yields  a  gum  resin,  which,  when  dry, 
resembles  gamboge ;  leaves  and  fruit  also  yield  a  similar  secre- 
tion ;  it  is  purgative  in  doses  of  7-8  grs. ;  a  decoction  of  the 
leaves  taken  internally  is  valued  as  a  cure  for  intermittent 
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fevers.  (L.)  Several  other  species  of  Vismia,  as  V.  guttifera, 
V.  sessilifolia,  &c,  yield  a  similar  secretion,  known  in  Europe 
under  the  name  of  American  or  Mexican  gamboge. 


Order  32.    GUTTIEERiE.    (De  Cand.  i.  557.) 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual ;  septals  2 — 6,  usually  persistent,  round,  membra- 
nous, frequently  unequal  and  coloured ;  petals  hypogynous,  from  four  to  ten ;  stamens 
numerous,  hypogynous,  rarely  definite  ;  filaments  of  various  lengths  ;  aniliers  adnate, 
bursting  inwards  ;  ovary  solitary,  free  ;  style  very  short,  or  none  ;  stigma  peltate,  or  ra- 
diate ;  fruit  a  berry,  or  drupe,  or  capsular,  and  opening  by  many  valves,  one  or  many- 
Seeded  ;  seeds  with  a  thin  membranous  coat ;  alfounen  none  ;  embryo  straight ;  cotyledons 
thick.  Trees  or  shrubs,  yielding  resinous  juice,  with  exstipulate,  generally  opposite- 
coriaceous  entire  leaves,  and  numerous  axillary  or  terminal  flowers. 

Calophyllum.    (De  Cand.  i.  562.) 

Calophyllum  calaba.    Santa  Maria  tree.  Travancore. 

Yields  Oleum  Sanctce  Marice.  (G.)  Produces  the  true  East 
Indian  Tacamahaca.  (L.) 

Calophyllum  inophyllum.  C.  tacamahaca,  Alexandrian- 
laurel,  Poonamarum,  Poon-wood  tree.  India. 

Yields  Mauritius  tacamahaca.  (G.)  Seeds  yield  an  oil;  resin- 
of  roots,  supposed  by  some  authors  to  be  the  same  as  the- 
Tacamahaca  of  the  isle  of  Bourbon.  (L.) 

Canella.    (De  Cand.  i.  563.) 

Canella  alba.  Wintera  canella,  Wild  cinnamon.  West 
Indies,  America. 

Berry  aromatic,  used  as  a  spice;  bark,  White  cinnamon,. 
Canellce  cortex,  rolled,  peeled,  whitish,  thicker  than  cinnamon, 
pungent  and  sweet  smelling ;  warm,  stimulant,  antiscorbutic,, 
dose  gr.  x.  to  gss.,  used  also  as  a  stimulatory  ;  Alouchi  is  said 
to  be  the  produce  of  this  tree.  (G.)    Bark  yields  by  distilla- 
tion a  warm  aromatic  oil,  reckoned  carminative  and  stomachic ; 
it  is  often  mixed  with  oil  of  cloves  in  the  West  Indies ;  in  this 
country  it  is  principally  employed  as  an  aromatic  addition,, 
either  to  tonics  or  purgatives,  in  debilitated  conditions  of  the- 
digestive  organs.    Canella  bark  has  also  been  employed  in 
scurvy.  (Pereira.) 

Clusia.    (De  Cand.  i.  558.) 

Clusia  alba. 

Clusia  rosea.  America. 
Juices  used  as  pitch. 

Garcinia.    (De  Cand.  560.) 
Garcinia   cambogia.     Cambogia  gutta,    Cambooge  tree.. 
India. 

Produces  gamboge.  (G.) 
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Garcinia  morella.  Hebradendron  cambogioides.  (U)  Go- 
katu,  or  Kana  goraka.  Ceylon. 

This  plant  has  been  proved  to  yield  a  kind  of  gamboge, 
not  distinguishable  chemically  or  medicinally  from  that  of 
Siam:  it  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  plant  producing 
that  is  the  same  as  this ;  it  has  also  been  proved  by  Drs.  Gra- 
ham and  Christison,  that  the  gambogioid  exudation  from  Sta- 
lagmitis cambogloides,  Garcinia  Cambogia,  and  Xanthocliymus 
pictorius,  differ  from  the  real  drug  in  texture,  effects,  colour, 
and  chemical  composition.  (L.) 

Garcinia  pictoria.  (Roxbh.)    Hebradendron pictorium.  (L.) 

India. 

Roxburgh  says,  he  uniformly  found  the  gamboge  from  this- 
tree,  even  in  its  crude  unrefined  state,  superior  in  colour,  while 
recent,  to  any  other  kind  he  had  tried,  but  not  so  permanent 
as  that  from  China.  (L.)  Several  other  species  of  Garcinia 
produce  gamboge.  (O'Sh.) 

Stalagmitis.    (De  Cand.  i.  562.) 
Stalagmitis  cambogioides.  Ceylon. 
Produces  a  kind  of  gamboge. 

Stalagmitis  ovalifolia.s  (L.)  Xanthochymus  ovalifolius.. 
South  of  India,  Ceylon. 

Dr.  Wright  considers  this  as  yielding  one  kind  of  true  gam- 
boge. 

The  properties  of  gamboge  are  acrid  and  cathartic. 

Mammea.    (De  Cand.  561.) 

Mammea  Americana.    Abricot  sauvage.    West  Indies. . 

Eruit  eaten,  skin  and  seeds  very  bitter  and  resinous  ;  bark 
abounds  in  a  strong  resinous  gum,  used  by  the  negroes  for  ex- 
tracting chigoes  from  their  feet;  melted  down  with  a  little 
lime  juice,  and  dropped  into  sores,  it  is  effectual  in  destroying 
maggots  at  the  first  dressing ;  a  bath  of  the  bark  hardens  the 
soles  of  the  feet  like  Mangrove  bark.  (L.) 


Order  33.    HIPPO  CR  AT  EACEiE.    (De  Cand.  i.  567.) 

Sepals  five,  rarely  4—6,  very  small,  combined  as  far  as  the  middle,  persistent ;  petals 
five,  rarely  4—6,  equal,  hypogynous,  somewhat  imbricated  in  aestivation ;  stamens  three, 
very  seldom  4—5;. filaments  cohering  almost  to  the  apex  into  a  tube,  dilated  at  the  base 
forming  round  the  ovary  a  disk-like  cup  ;  anthers  one-celled,  dehiscing  transversely  at  the 
apex,  two,  or  even  four-celled;  ovary  concealed  by  the  tube,  three-cornered,  free  •  style 
one;  stigmas 1—3  ;frial  cither  composed  of  three  samaroid  carpels,  or  berried'  with 
from  one  to  three  cells  ;  seeds  (out  in  each  cell,  attached  to  the  axis  in  pairs,  some  ocea- 
£Lll^TVf  r?r,;  mJr^o  straight;  radicle  tending  towards  the 
base ,  cotyledons  flat  el  ipt.cal  oblong,  somewhat  fleshy,  cohering  when  dried.  Arbo- 

Xescence       g     ^  ^  C"tire  «  ^th  Jleaves  and  a  nKcmose 
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Hippocratea.    (De  Cand.  i.  567.) 
Hippocratea  comosa.    H.  multiflora.  Hispaniola. 
Nuts  white,  sweetish. 


Order  34. — MALPlGHIACEiE.    (De  Cand.  i.  577.) 

Calyx  five,  often  persistent ;  petals  five,  unguiculate,  inserted  in  a  l^pogynous  disk, 
sometimes  rather  unequal,  rarely  wanting ;  stamens  ten,  alternating  with  the  petals,  very 
seldom  fewer,  sometimes  solitary  ;  filaments  either  distinct,  or  cohering  fora  short  space  at 
the  base ;  anthers  roundish ;  ovary  one,  usually  three-lobed,  formed  of  three  carpels  more 
or  less  combined  ;  styles  three,  distinct,  or  combined ;  ovules  suspended ;  fruit  dry  or 
berried,  three-celled  or  three-lobed,  occasionally  by  absorption  1—2  celled  ;  seeds  solitary, 
pendulous,  exalbuminous ;  emhryo  more  or  less  curved  or  straight ;  radicle  short ;  lobes 
leafy  or  thickish.  Small  trees  or  shrubs  sometimes  climbing,  with  opposite,  rarely  alter- 
nate leaves,  generally  with  stipules  and  a  racemose  or  corymbose  inflorescence. 

Byrsonima.    (De  Cand.  i.  579.) 
Byrsonima  crassifolia.  Malpighia  crassifolia,  M.  moureila. 
Guaiana. 

Bark  employed  as  a  febrifuge  ;  under  the  name  of  Chapara 
mantica,  it  is  used  in  infusion  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  tlie 
rattlesnake ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  employed  successfully  as  a1 
remedy  for  abscesses  in  the  lungs.  (L.) 

Malpighia.    (De  Cand.  i.  577.) 
Malpighia  glabra.  Cerasus  Jamaicenscs,  Barhadoes  cherry. 
Warm  parts  of  America. 

Eruit  subacid,  carminative,  stomachic. 

-Triopteris.    (De  Cand.  i.  586.) 
Triopteris  jamaicensis.    Switch  sorrel.  Jamaica. 
Acerb,  bitterish. 


Order  35. — ACERINEiE.    (De  Cand.  i.  593.) 

Calyx  4—5—9  partite;  petals  4—9,  inserted  around  the  hypogynous  disk,  alternate 
with,  and  generally  of  the  same  colour  as,  the  calyx  lobes,  rarely  wanting ;  stamens  in- 
serted into  the  hypogynous  disk,  generally  eight,  rarely  5— 12;  anthers  oblong;  ovary 
•  didymous ;  style  one ;  stigmas  two ;  fruit  consisting  of  two  indehiscent  carpels,  which 
separate  when  ripe,  forming  a  samara,  i.e.  a  one-celled  1—2  seeded  carpel,  compressed  at 
the  upper  part,;  and  terminating  in  a  diverging  membranous  wing,  thickened  at  the 
lower  part ;  seeds  oblong,  attached  to  the  base  of  the  cell ;  endopleura  subcarnose ;  albu- 
men none;  embryo  curved  or  convolute;  cotyledons  foliaceous;  radicle  directed  towards 
the  base  of  the  cell.  Trees  with  opposite  simple  leaves. 

Acer.    (De  Cand.  i.  593.) 
*Acer  campestre.     (E.  B.  304.)    Acer  minus,  Common 
maple. 

El.  pale  green.    June.    Large  tree.    Hedges,  &c. 
Root  useful  in  liver  complaints. 

Acer  tlatanoides.    Norway  maple.  Europe. 
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*Acer  pseudo  platanus.  (E.  B.  303.)  Acer  majus,  Greater 
maple,  Sycamore. 

Fl.  yellowish  green.    June.    Large  tree.    Hedges,  &c. 

Acer  saccharinum.    Sugar  maple.  Canada. 

The  sap  of  these  trees,  as  well  as  that  of  the  common 
maple,  is  used  for  making  sugar  and  wine. 

Acer  rubrum,  Virginia  maple.  North  America. 

Decoction  of  the  inner  bark  used  as  an  astringent  eye-water. 


Order  36.— HIPPOCASTANE^.    (De  Cand.  i.  597.) 

Calyx  campanulate,  five-lobed ;  petals  five,  or  four  by  abortion,  hypogynous,  unequal ; 
Stamens  7 — 8,  inserted  on  a  hypogynous  disk,  unequal,  free  ;  ovary  roundish,  three-cor- 
nered ;  style  one,  filiform,  conical ;  fruit  coriaceous,  2 — 3  valved,  2 — 3  celled  ;  seeds 
large,  roundish,  with  a  smooth  shining  coat,  and  a  broad  ash-coloured  hilum  ;  albumen 
none:  embryo  curved,  inverted,  with  thick  fleshy  cotyledons  and  a  very  large  plumula. 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  compound,  opposite,  exstipulate  leaves :  flowers  in  terminal  racemes. 

iEscuLus.    (De  Cand.  i.  597.) 
**jEsculus  hippocastanum.    Horse  chestnut. 
Fl.  white,  spotted  with  red  and  yellow.    May.    Large  tree. 
India. 

Bark  recommended  as  a  valuable  febrifuge  in  intermittent 
and  other  fevers,  (as  well  as  the  skin  of  the  fruit,)  astringent, 
used  for  Peruvian  bark  in  doses  of  ^ss.  to  gj. ;  it  deserves  to 
be  the  subject  of  a  series  of  well  conducted  experiments  ;  a  de- 
coction has  been  recommended  in  gangrene,  and  its  powder  is 
errhine  ;  seeds  farinaceous,  but  must  be  soaked  in  an  alkaline 
ley  to  take  off  their  bitterness. 

Pavia.    (De  Cand.  i.  598.) 
Pavia  rubra.    JEsculus  pavia,  Scarlet-flowered  horse  chest- 
nut. 

Bark  febrifuge  :  root  used  for  soap  ;  seeds,  bitch  eyes,  used  to 
poison  fish. 


Order  37.— RHIZOBOLEiE.    (De  Cand.  i.  599.) 

Sepals  five,  more  or  less  combined,  imbricated  in  ajstivation  :  petals  five  thickish  un 
equal,  arising  along  with  the  stamens  from  a  hypogynous  disk ;  stamens  extremely  nume- 
rous, slightly  nionadelphous,  arising  in  a  double  row  from  a  disk,  the  innermost  homo- 
shorter  and  often  abortive ;  anthers  roundish ;  ovary  superior,  4-6  celled  4—6  ,PPH I 'h • 
style,  i-G;  stigma _  simple ;  oim/«  peltate ;  fruit  consisting  of  4-6  nuts  combined  to' 
gether,  part  of  which  are  sometimes  abortive,  each  nut  mdehiscent,  one-see  led  one  celled 

St!  ra  spongy  £5=i-SS5  SJSB^^^ 

late  leave,  and  racemose  flower,.  opposite-stalked  compound  exstipu- 
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Caryocar.    (De  Cand.  i.  599.) 
Caryocar  butyrosum.    JPehea  butyracea,  Mhizobolus  buty- 
rosus,  Surawah  nut.  Guiana. 
Seed  esculent. 

Caryocar  tomentosum.  Pekea  tuberculosa,  Rhizobolus 
pekea,  i?.  tuberculosa,  Guiana  almonds,  Brazil  nuts.  Guiana, 
&c. 

Seeds  esculent,  imported  from  the  Brazils. 


Order  38.— SAPINDACE^.    (De  Cand.  i.  601.) 

Flowers  polygamous.  Males  :  calyx  more  or  less  deeply  4 — 5  parted,  or  4— 5  leaved, 
■with  an  imbricated  aestivation ;  petals  4 — 5,  or  occasionally  absent,  alternate  with  the 
sepals,  hypogynous,  sometimes  naked,  sometimes  with  a  doubled  appendage  on  the  inside, 
aestivation  imbricated ;  dish  fleshy,  sometimes  occupying  the  base  of  the  calyx,  regular, 
nearly  entire,  expanded  between  the  petals  and  stamens,  sometimes  glandular,  incomplete, 
the  glands  stationed  between  the  petals  and  the  stamens ;  stamens  8 — 10,  rarely  5 — 6 — 7, 
very  seldom  20,  sometimes  inserted  into  the  disk,  sometimes  into  the  receptacle  be- 
tween the  glands  and  the  pistil ;  filaments  free,  or  combined  just  at  the  base ;  anthers 
turned  inwards,  dehiscing  longitudinally;  rudiment  of  a  pistil  very  small  or  none. 
Hermaphrodite  flowers :  calyx,  petals,  disk,  stamens,  as  in  the  males ;  ovary  three-celled^ 
rarely  2 — 4  celled,  the  cells  containing  1 — 2 — 3,  very  seldom  more  ovules ;  style  undi- 
vided, or  more  or  less  deeply  two  or  three  cleft ;  ovules,  when  solitary,  erect  or  ascending, 
rarely  suspended ;  when  double  the  upper  ascending,  the  lower  suspended ;  fruit  some- 
times capsular,  2—3  valved,  sometimes  samaroid,  sometimes  fleshy  and  indehiscent ;  seeds- 
usually  with  an  aril,  the  outer  integument  crustaceous  or  membranous,  the  interior  pel- 
lucid ;  albumen  none ;  embryo  seldom  straight,  usually  curved,  or  spirally  twisted ;  radicle 
next  the  hilum  •  cotyledons  incumbent,  sometimes  combined  into  a  thick  mass  :  plumule 
two-leaved.  Trees  or  shrubs  which  often  climb,  and  have  tendrils,  seldom  climbing  herbs  : 
leaves  alternate,  compound,  very  rarely  simple,  with  or  without  stipules,  often  marked 
with  lines  or  pellucid  dots  ;  flowers  in  racemes,  or  racemose  panicles,  small,  white  or  pink,, 
seldom  yellow. 

Cardiospermum.    (De  Cand.  i.  601.) 
Cardiospermum  halicacabum  East  Indies. 

Root  aperient;  juice  used  as  an  emollient  in  gonorrhoea? 
herb  used  as  food. 

Euphoria.    (De  Cand.  i.  611.) 
Euphoria  litchi.    K  punicea,  Dimocarpus,  Sapindus  edulisr 
Lit-schi.    India  and  China. 
Fruit  esculent. 

Magonia.  (L.) 
Magonia  pubescens.    Plueocarpus  campestris.  Brazil. 
Ashes  extremely  alkaline;   bark   used  for  subduing  the 
swellings  produced  in  the  hides  of  horses  by  the  stings  of  in- 
sects ;  leaves  lethal  to  fish.  (L.) 

Melicocca.    (De  Cand.  i.  614.) 
Melicocca  bijuga.    Genip  tree.  ^  cst  Indies. 

Seeds  oily,  esculent. 

Melicocca  trijuga.    Schleichera  trijuga.  India. 
Bark  astringent,  rubbed  up  with  oil  the  natives  of  India  use 
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it  to  cure  the  itch.  The  pulpy  subacid  aril  is  edible  and 
palatable.  (L.) 

Paullinia.    (De  Cand.  i.  604.) 

Paullinia  australis.    (L.)  Brazil. 

Supposed  to  be  the  plant  from  which  a  species  of  Polistes 
prepares  a  venomous  honey  in  the  woods  of  Brazil,  {Auguste 
de  St.  Hilaire.)  (L.) 

Paullinia  subrotunda.  Woods  in  Peru. 

Arillus  esculent. 

Sapindus.    (De  Cand.  i.  607.) 

Sapindus  emarginatus.    (Vahl.)  India. 

Employed  by  the  Hindoo  physicians  as  an  expectorant, 
(Ainslie).  When  mixed  with  water  froths  like  soap,  and  is  used 
instead  of  that  substance  for  many  important  purposes;  Dr. 
Sherwood  states  that  the  seeds  pounded  with  water  often  put 
an  end  to  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  a  small  quantity  being  in- 
troduced into  the  patient's  mouth.  (O'Sh.) 

Sapindus  saponaria.  Saponaria,  Soap  terry  tree.  West 
Indies. 

Fruit  used  with  rum  as  an  embrocation  in  rheumatism  ; 
tops,  leaves,  and  seed  vessels,  form  a  lather  with  water,  and 
cleanse  linen,  &c. ;  the  plant  intoxicates  and  kills  fish.  (G.) 
Fruit  detersive  and  very  acrid,  they  lather  freely  in  water, 
and  are  used  in  the  West  Indies  instead  of  soap;  "a  few  of  them 
will  cleanse  more  linen  than  sixty  times  their  weight  of  soap;" 
pounded  and  thrown  into  water  they  intoxicate  fish  ;  a  tincture 
of  the  berries  has  been  recommended  in  chlorosis;  S.incequalis 
is  said  to  have  similar  detersive  qualities.  (L.) 

Schmidelia.    (De  Cand.  i.  610.) 

Schmidelia  serrata.    Ornitrophe  serrata.  Bengal. 

Root  astringent,  employed  by  the  Telinga  physicians  in  sub- 
stance to  stop  diarrhoea ;  ripe  berries  eaten  by  the  natives  of 
Coromandel.  (L.) 

Serjania.    (De  Cand.  i.  602.) 
Serjania  triternata.    Liane  a  persil.    Warm   parts  of 
America. 

Used  to  poison  fish. 


Order  39.— MELIACEJE.    (De  Cand.  i.  619.) 

Sepal*  4-5,  more  or  less  united I ;  petals  as  many  as  the  sepals,  alternating  with  them, 
orcLbinc/;/n^ 

iX^twT111™'  01  S°metmieS  WitL°Ut  !llbumCn-   *™  -  Zjfwih  a^rnX 
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Carapa.    (De  Cand.  i.  626.) 
Carapa  obovata.    (L.)    Xylocarpus  obovatus. 
Carapa  moluccensis.     Xylocarpus  granatum.  Various 
parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

Contain  an  extremely  bitter  principle.  (L.) 

Cedrela.    (De  Cand.  i.  624.) 
Cedrela  odorata.    C.  rosmarinus  ?    Barbadoes  cedar. 
Wood  slightly  odoriferous,  anti-rheumatic  ;  yields  a  resin. 
(L.) 

Cedrela  toona.    C  febrifuga.    Poma.    Toona.  Bengal, 
Java. 

Bark  used  as  a  febrifuge.  (G.)  It  has  been  employed  in 
Java  with  much  success  in  the  worst  epidemic  fevers,  diarrhoea, 
and  other  complaints  :  and  also  in  various  cases  of  dysentery, 
but  in  the  last  stage  only,  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
had  disappeared ;  it  has  also  been  considered  especially  useful 
in  bilious  fevers  and  inveterate  diarrhoea  arising  from  atony  of 
the  muscular  fibre.  (L.) 

Guarea.    (De  Cand.  i.  623.) 

Guarea  aubletit.    Trichilia  guarea. 

Bark  a  violent  emetic  and  purgative ;  a  decoction  is  said  to 
produce  similar  effects,  but  in  a  milder  manner ;  possibly  th 
same  as  the  next  species.  (L.) 

Guarea  trichilioides.    Melia  guarea.  Cuba. 

Juice  of  bark  purgative  and  violently  emetic.  (L.) 
Humiria.    (De  Cand.  i.  619.) 

Humiria  balsamieera.  Myrodendron  amplexicaule,  Hon- 
miri,  or  Touri.  Guiana. 

Yields  balsam  houmiri ;  bark  resinous.  (G.)  The  balsam  is 
very  similar  to  that  produced  by 

Humiria  ploribundum.    (L.)  Brazil. 

This  plant,  the  Umiri  of  the  people  of  Para,  yields  from  its 
trunk,  when  wounded,  a  valuable,  fragrant,  limpid,  pale  yellow 
balsam,  called  Balsam  of  umiri,  possessing  the  same  medicinal 
qualities  as  balsam  of  copaiva;  compared  by  Martiusto  that  of 
Peru.  (L.) 

Melia.    (De  Cand.  i.  621.) 

Melia  azedarach.  Jzedarach,  Bread-tree.  Syria  and 
South  of  Europe. 

Seeds  yield  oil;  bark,  azedarachta  P.  U.  b\  used  for  the 
Peruvian  ;  leaves  vulnerary,  vermifuge,  diuretic  ;  root  bitter 
and  nauseous,  used  in  North  America  as  an  anthelmintic;  the 
pulp  that  surrounds  the  seeds  said  to  be  poisonous,  but  this  is 
denied  by  Turpin  ;  trees  yield  gum,  and  also  toddy. 

Sandoricum.    (De  Cand.  i.  621.) 

Sandoricum  indicum.  East.  Indies. 
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Root  aromatic,  stomachic,  and  antispasmodic ;  it  is  employed 
in  Java  against  leucorrhcea,  combined  with  the  bark  of  the 
rootof  Carapa  obovata,  which  is  extremely  bitter.  (L.) 

Swietenia.    (De  Cand.  i.  625.) 
Swietenia  febrieuga.    Soymida  febrifuga.  (L.)    Red  wood 

tree.    India.  ^    c  e 

Bark  an  efficient  remedy  for  the  dangerous  jungle  fever  ot 
India  when  cinchona  produces  no  effect ;  it  has  also  been  em- 
ployed successfully  in  India  in  bad  cases  of  gangrene,  and  in 
Great  Britain  in  typhus  fever,  and  as  an  astringent.  (L.)  Dose 

in  powder  gss.  (G.) 

Swietenia.  chickrassa.  Chichrassia  tubularis.  (L.)  East 
of  Bengal. 

Bark  powerfully  astringent,  without  bitterness.  (L.) 
Swietenia  mahogoni.    Mahogany -tree.     Hotter  parts  of 
America. 

Wood  astringent ;  an  extract  is  made  from  it.  (G.)  Has 
been  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark, 
but  inferior  to  it.  (L.) 

Swietenia  senegalensis.  Khaya  senegalensis.  (L.)  Borders 
of  the  Gambia. 

Bark  very  bitter,  called  Cail  cedra,  febrifuge ;  the  blacks 
use  it  in  infusion  and  decoction,  never  in  powder;  it  is  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy  for  the  fevers  so  common  in  the  damp  dis- 
tricts of  the  Gambia. 

The  Juribali,  or  Euribali,  is  a  plant  possibly  allied  to  this 
genus;  the  bark  is  a  potent  bitter  and  astringent ;  it  appears 
to  be  far  superior  to  Peruvian  bark  in  fevers  of  a  typhoid  or 
malignant  nature  ;  it  is  cordial  and  purgative,  and  is  also  a 
powerful  diaphoretic,  especially  if  taken  warm.  (Dr.  Han- 
cock.)   It  is  not  known  to  what  genus  this  belongs.  (L.) 

Trichilia.    (De  Cand.  i.  622.) 

Trichilia  emetica.  Yemen,  Senegal. 

Fruit  used  by  the  Arabs  as  an  emetic  under  the  name  of 
Djouz  elkai ;  ripe  seeds  formed  with  sesamum  oil  into  a  salve 
against  the  itch.  (L.) 

Trichilia  spondoides.  Bastard  brazil  Jamaica  and 
Hispaniola. 

Wood  used  in  dyeing. 

Trichilia  spinosa.  East  Indies. 

Berries  boiled  for  their  oil. 

TRicniLiA  trifoliata.  Curac,oa. 

The  female  slaves  in  Curagoa  use  a  decoction  of  the  roots  to 
produce  aborlion  ;  the  Dutch  call  the  tree  Kerseboom,  the  Spa- 
niards Ceraso  macho.  (L.) 
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Walsura.  (O'Sh.) 
Walsura  piscidia.  East  Indies. 

Bark  employed  to  intoxicate  fish,  which  are  not  deemed 
unwholesome  in  consequence.  (O'Sh.) 


Order  40.— AMPELIDE.E.    (De  Cand.  i.  627.) 

Calyx  small,  entire  or  toothed  fit  the  margin  ;  petals  i — 5,  alternate  with  the  teeth  of 
the  calyx,  inserted  on  a  disk  which  surrounds  the  ovary ;  stamens  as  many  as  the  petals, 
inserted  upon  the  disk  ;  anthers  ovate,  versatile ;  ovary  free,  globose  ;  style  very  short  or 
none  ;  stigma  simple ;  berry  often  pulpy,  one-celled ;  seeds  4 — 5  or  fewer  by  abortion, 
erect,  osseous !  albumen  fleshy,  hard ;  embryo  erect !  cotyledons  lanceolate.  Climbing 
shrubs  with  tumid  separable  joints,  the  lower  leaves  opposite  the  upper,  alternate,  and 
small  greenish  flotvers. 

Cissus.    (De  Cand.  i.  627.) 

Cissus  acida.  South  America. 

Cissus  setosa.  Bengal. 

Every  part  of  these  plants  exceedingly  acrid ;  the  leaves 
toasted  and  oiled  are  applied  to  indolent  tumours  to  bring 
them  to  suppuration.  (L.) 

Cissus  salutarts.  South  America. 

Has  a  root  useful  in  dropsical  cases.  (L.) 

Vitis.    (De  Cand.  i.  633.) 
**Vitis  vinifera.    Grape  vine. 
June.    Native  of  Asia. 

Numerous  varieties  of  this  plant  are  cultivated ;  fruit, 
grapes,  uva?,  esculent  when  ripe,  cooling  and  antiseptic ;  in 
large  quantities  diuretic  and  laxative,  very  useful  in  bilious 
and  putrid  fevers,  dysentery,  and  all  inflammatory  affections  ; 
raisins  more  laxative  than  the  fresh  fruit ;  juice  made  into  a 
variety  of  wines,  also  inspissated,  and  made  into  sugar.  Dried 
grapes,  Uvce  siccatce,  Raisins,  from  Barbary  in  jars.  Raisins  of 
the  sun,  Uvw  passce  majores  ;  these  and  the  other  raisins  are 
prepared  by  being  left  to  wither  a  little  on  the  vine,  the  stalk 
being  cut  half-way  through,  then  gathered  and  dipped  in  a  ley 
of  wood-ash  and  barilla,  at  12  or  15  deg.  Baume,  spec.  g.  1-094 
to  1*1 16,  to  every  four  gallons  of  which  are  added  a  handful  of 
salt  and  a  pint  of  oil,  or  a  pound  and  a  half  of  butter,  and  then 
drying  them  in  the  sun ;  they  lose  about  two-thirds  of  their 
weight,  and  become  covered  with  a  saccharine  exudation  ; 
Denia  raisins,  Malaga  raisins,  Valencia  raisins,  Belvidere 
raisins,  Lexia  raisins,  Muscatel  raisins,  Bloom  raisins,  Sultana 
raisins,  Uva  apyrence  (small,*  yellowish  red,  without  stones,) 
Black  Smyrna  raisins,  Red  Smyrna  raisins,  Currants,  Uvce 
minores  Corinthiacai,  Bast  Indian  raisins,  (Kishmish,  from  the 
small  Schiraz  grapes.)  All  these  dried  grapes  are  used  for 
food,  or  fermented  with  water  and  made  into  wine.  Rape> 
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Vinaoea,  the  cake  left  on  pressing  grapes :  it  is  fermented 
with  water,  and  distilled  for  brandy. 


Order  41.— GERANIACE.E.    (De  Cand.  i.  637.) 

Sepals  five,  persistent,  ribbed,  more  or  less  unequal,  with  (an  imbricated  aestivation,  one 
sometimes  saccate,  or  spurred  at  the  base ;  petals  five,  alternating  with  the  sepals,  un- 
guiculate,  equal  or  unequal,  either  hypogynous  or  perigynous ;  stamens  usually  monadel- 
phous,  hypog}Tnous,  double  the  number  of  the  petals,  some  occasionally  sterile,  equal  or 
unequal ;  ovary  in  appearance,  five-celled,  terminating  in  a  long  thick  style,  crowned 
by  five  stigmas,  but  in  reality  the  torus  is  elongated  over  the  slender,  subpentagonal 
axis :  carpels  five,  submembranous,  indehiscent,  one-celled,  two-seeded,  addressed 
to  the  base  of  the  torus,  having  at  their  apex  five  filiform  styles,  which  are  closely 
adnate  to  the  furrows  in  the  torus,  and  terminate  at  the  apex  in  five  short,  simple, 
■BCUte  stigmas;  after  fecundation,  the  styles  twist  up  in  various  modes  from  base 
to  apex,  and  thus  draw  the  carpels  out  from  the  calyx,  and  in  a  short  time  both  fall  off 
from  the  torus  ;  seed  in  the  carpels  solitary,  pendulous,  exalbuminous ;  embryo  curved; 
radicle  deflexed  and  turned  towards  the  base  of  the  carpel ;  cotyledons  foliaceous,  con- 
volute, and  plaited.  Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  with  tumid  stems  separable  at  the  joints, 
and  either  opposite  or  alternate  leaves,  with  pedunculate  inflorescence. 

Slightly  acrid  or  acid,  vulnerary  and  astringent. 

Erodium.    (De  Cand.  i.  644.) 
*Erodium  cicutarium.  (E.  B.  1768.)    Hemlock  stork's -MIL 
Fl.  pale  red.    May,  September.    Annual.    Waste  ground. 
*Erodium  moschatum.    (E.  B.  902.)    Musky  stork' s-bill. 
Fl.  rose-coloured.    June,  July.     Annual.  Mountainous 
pastures. 

Astringent  and  detersive,  used  in  poultices. 

Geranium.    (De  Cancl.  i.  639.) 
*Geranium    columbinum.     (E.   B.    157.)     Long -stalked 
Crane's-bill,  Dove's-foot. 

•  Fl.  bluish,  or  rose-coloured.  June,  July.  Annual.  Dry 
pastures. 

*Geranium  robertianum.  (E.  B.  1486.)  Gratia  Dei 
Herb  Robert. 

Fl.  deep  crimson,  sometimes  white.  May,  August.  Annual. 
Common. 

*Geranium  rotundifolium.  (E.  B.  157.)  Round-leaved 
crane's-bill. 

.Fl.  reddish  purple.  June,  July.  Annual.  Pastures  and 
waste  grounds. 

*Geranium  sangtjineum.  (E.  B.  272.)  Bloody  crane's- 
bill. 

Fl.  reddish  purple.  July.  Perennial.  Alpine  or  limestone 
pastures. 

Geranium  sylvaticum  (O.  I2h)  G.  batracky aides, 
Blue  dove  s-foot,  Wood  crane  s-bill. 

Woods1™17^811  blU6'  WiUl  Crim80n  veins-    July-  Perennial. 
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Astringent  and  detersive;  used  in  poultices.  (G.)  Ro- 
bertianura  is  a  popular  remedy  in  Wales  in  nephritic  com- 
plaints. (L.) 

Geranium  maculatum.  American  cranes-bill.  Canada  and 
Carolina. 

Root,  Geranium  P.  U.  S.,  boiled  in  milk,  used  in  the  cho- 
lera of  infants.  (G.)  A  most  powerful  astringent,  containing 
considerably  more  tannin  than  kino  ;  according  to  Bigelow,  it 
is  particularly  suited  to  the  treatment  of  such  diseases  as  con- 
tinue from  debility  after  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause  ;  the 
tincture  an  excellent  local  application  in  sore  throat  and  ulce- 
rations of  the  mouth  ;  used  in  powder,  extract,  or  tincture. 
(L.) 

Geranium  tuberosum.  Bulbous-rooted  crane's-bill.  South 
of  Europe. 

Root  in  wine  used  as  a  wash  in  inflammation  of  the  vulva. 


Order  42.— TROP^EOLE^.    (De  Cand.  i.  683.) 

Calyx  five-partite,  coloured,  upper  segment  spurred  at  the  base,  spur  free ;  petals  five, 
unequal,  irregular,  inverted  on  the  calyx,  two  upper  sessile  and  remote,  inserted  on  the 
fauces  of  the  spur,  three  lower  stalked,  smaller,  sometimes  abortive  ;  stamens  eight,  peri- 
gynous.  distinct;  anthers  innate,  erect,  two-celled;  ovary  three-cornered,  made  up  of 
three  carpels ;  styles  three,  united  into  one ;  stigmas  three ;  carpels  three ;  one-celled, 
one-seeded;  seeds  large,  exalbuminous ;  embryo  large;  cotyledons  straight,  distinct  when 
young,  afterwards  closely  coherent ;  radicle  hidden  between  the  processes  of  the  cotyle- 
dons.0 Smooth  herbaceous  plants,  with  alternate  peltinerve  leaves  and  axillary  one-flowered 
peduncles. 

Trop^ioleum.    (De  Cand.  i.  683.) 
**Tropjeoleum  majus.    Garden  nasturtium,  Indian  cress. 
Fl.  deep  orange.    July,  August.    Annual.   Native  of  Peru. 
Trop-EOLEUM  minus.    Smaller  nasturtium.  Peru. 
Eaten  in  sallads,  antiscorbutic,  excite  the  appetite,  assist 
digestion,  externally 'used  in  stubborn  itch. 

TropjEOleum  tuberosum.  Peru. 
Root  eaten. 


Order  43.— BALSAMINE^E.    (De  Cand.  i.  685.) 

Calyx  two-sepaled ;  sepals  small,  deciduous,  opposite,  often  inucronate,  with  an  imbri- 
cated estivation ;  petals  four,  hypogynous,  cruciate,  two  outer  ones  alternate  with  the 
sepals,  and  callous  at  the  apex,  upper  one  arched,  emarginate,  lower  entire,  prolonged  at 
the  base  into  a  spur,  two  inner  ones  alternate  with  the  former,  equal,  often  bifid  or  ap- 
pendiculatcd  ;  stamens  five,  hypogynous  ;  filaments  short,  thickened  at  apex;  anthers  sub- 
connate,  the  three  lower  stamens  opposite  the  petals,  with  bilocular  anthers,  the  two  upper 
opposite  the  upper  petal,  with  one  or  two-celled  anthers ;  anthers  dehiscing  by  a  longi- 
tudinal chink ;  ovary  one ;  style  none ;  stigmas  five,  or  united  into  a  single  sessile  short 
stigma;  capsule  of  five  valves,  dehiscing  elastically ;  placenta  central,  five  angular,  the 
membranous  angles  extending  into  the  valvular  suture,  and  therefore  the  young  capsule  is 
five  celled  ;  seeds  pendulous,  numerous,  exalbuminous ;  embryo  straight ;  rad>cle  superior 
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Succulent  herbaceous  plants,  with  simple,  opposite,  or  alternate  leaves,  without  stipules, 
with  an  axillary  pedunculated  inflorescence. 

Impatiens.    (De  Cand.  687.) 
*Impatiens  noli  tangere.     (E.  B.  937.)  Touch-me-not. 
Yellow  Balsam. 

Fl.  yellow,  spotted  with  red.  July,  August.  Annual,  liare. 
Near  Guildford,  Surrey  ;  Yorkshire. 

Herb  diuretic,  capable  of  producing  a  diabetes,  but  extremely 
uncertain  in  its  operation.  (G.) 

Liquidambar.    (Lindl.  Fl.  Med.  321.) 

Liquidambar  altingia.  Altingia  excelsa,  Ras-sa-ma-la.  Java. 

Bark  with  a  hot  and  bitterish  taste,  yielding,  when  wounded, 
a  fragrant  honey-like  balsam  ;  the  latter  is  liquid  storax,  a  sti- 
mulating expectorant  substance,  acting  in  the  same  way  as 
solid  storax,  that  is  to  say,  influencing  the  mucous  membranes, 
especially  that  which  lines  the  air  passages.  But  although 
this  tree  undoubtedly  produces  the  fine  liquid  storax,  or  Rasa- 
mala  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  it  is  probable  that  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  that  in  use  is  obtained  from  L.  orientale,  for  it 
has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Pereira  that  all  the  storax  im- 
ported for  seven  years  came  from  Trieste.  (L.) 

Liquidambar  orientale,  L.  imberbe,  Platanus  orientalis. 
Cyprus  and  East  of  Europe. 

Produces  by  incision  excellent  white  turpentine.  The 
common  Cypriots  toast  and  suck  morsels  of  the  wood  and  bark, 
esteeming  them  a  specific  remedy  for  fevers.  (L.) 


Order  44.— OXALIDE^.    (De  Cand.  i.  683.) 

Calyx  of  five,  persistent,  equal  sepals,  or  five  parted ;  petals  five,  hypogynous,  equal, 
unguiculate  ;  stamens  ten,  the  five  opposite  the  petals  longest ;  filaments  subulate,  gene- 
rally monadelphous  ;  anthers  two-celled  ;  ovary  free,  with  five  angles  and  five  cells;  styles 
five,  filiform  ;  stigmas  capitate  or  somewhat  bifid  ;  capsule  ovate  or  oblong,  membranous, 
with  five  cells,  and  from  five  to  ten  valves  ;  seeds  few,  fixed  to  the  central  angle  of  the 
cells,  ovate,  striated,  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  arillus,  which  opens  with  elasticity ;  embryo  in- 
verted ;  cotyledons  foliaceous.  Herbaceous  plants  or  under  shrubs,  witli  alternate,  rarely 
opposite  leaves. 

Averrhoa.    (De  Cand.  i.  689.) 
.  Averrhoa  bilimbi.  Bengal. 
A  syrup  is  prepared  with  the  juice,  and  a  conserve  with  the 
flowers,   employed    in  India   in   the  treatment   of  fevers 
'  (O'Sh.) 

Averrhoa  carambola.    Kamarunga.  Bengal. 

Fruit  used  in  pickle,  in  curries,  and  as  an  ingredient  in°seve- 
ral  native  electuaries.  The  dyers  also  employ  it  very  exten- 
sively. (O'Sh.)  The  fruits  of  both  of  these  are  acid,  and  arc 
made  into  preserves  with  sugar.  (G.J 

s 
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Oxalis.    (De  Cand.  i.  690.) 

*Oxalis  acetosella.    (E.  B.  762  )    Acetosella,  Alleluja, 
Lujula.  Trifolium  acidum,  Common  wood  sorrel,  Green  sauce. 

Fl.  white.    May,  June.    Perennial.    Woods.  Common. 

Herb  in  salads  very  refreshing,  acidulous,  anti-putrescentl 
makes  a  very  pleasant  whey ;  used  for  the  extraction  of  salt  of 
sorrel.  (G.)   Taken  as  a  salad,  it  forms  a  good  scorbutic;  inj 
fused  in  milk  or  water,  it  forms  a  grateful  drink  in  fevers  and 
inflammatory  cases.  (L.) 

*Oxalis  corniculata.    (E.  B.  1726.)    Yellow  procumbent 

Wood  sorrel. 

Fl.  yellow.  May,  June.  Annual.  Shady  waste  ground, 
Devon. 

Qualities  the  same  as  those  of  O.  acetosella. 
Oxalis  compressa.  Cape  of  Goo.1  H<  p  ». 

Oxalis  frutescens. 
Oxalis  dodecandria. 
Oxalis  stricta.    Jamaica  wood  sorrel. 
Acid,  cooling. 

Oxalis  tuberosa.  Chili. 
Boot  like  potatoes,  herb  acid. 


Order  45. — ZYG0PHYLLE2E.    (De  Cand.  i.  703.) 

Calyx  of  five  sepals,  distinct,  or  very  slightly  connected  at  the  base;  petals  five,  alie- 
nating with  the  sepals,  inserted  on  the  receptacle ;  stamens  ten,  distinct,  hypogynou 
five  opposite  the  petals,  five  alternating  with  the  petals  ;  ovary  simple,  five-celled ;  siy 
five,  coalescing  in  one ;  fruit  capsular,  with  four  or  five  angles  or  wings  and  four  or  fav 
cells:  seeds  usually  numerous,  sometimes  exalbimiinous ;  embryo  straight;  radicle  sup 
rior  cotyledons  leafy.    Herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  opposite,  stipulate,  gen 
rally  pinnate  leaves ;  with  white,  blue,  red,  or  yellow  powers,  either  solitary,  or  in  pairs 
threes. 

Guaiacum.    (De  Cand.  i.  707.) 

Guaiacum  officinale.  G.  sanctum,  Lignum  sanctum,  Guaia 
cum,  Lignum  vitce  tree.    India.  _  ... 

Wood,  guaiaci  lignum,  resinous,  hot,  aromatic,  diapho 
retic,  diuretic,  used  in  dropsy,  gout,  and  especially  in  the 
venereal  disease;  in  warm  climates  yields  gum  guaiacum; 
leaves  detergent,  used  in  scouring  floors,  and  washing  printed 
linens  ;  the  wood  is  excessively  hard  and  compact-  (G.)  In- 
ternally taken,  either  wood  or  resin  excites  a  sensation  ot 
warmth  in  the  stomach,  and  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 
It  increases  the  heat  of  the  skin,  accelerates  the  pulse,  and  proves 
diaphoretic  if  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  or  diuretic  if  the 
surface  of  the  body  be  exposed  to  the  air.  In  large  doses  it 
acts  as  a  purgative.  It  is  also  given  in  cases  of  foul  ulcers, 
hospital  gangrene,  thickened  ligaments,  mercurial  ulcerations, 
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and  in  various  forms  of  scrofula.  (O'Sh.)  Continued  use  of  the 
■wood  occasions  heartburn,  flatulence,  and  costiveness.  (Pereira.) 

Porleira.    (De  Cand.  i.  707.) 
Porliera  hygrometrica.  Chili,  Peru. 

Wood  sudorific,  anti-rheumatic.  Properties  similar  to  those 
ofGuaiacum.  (L.) 

Tribulus.    (De  Cand.  i.  703.) 
Tribulus  terrestris.    Caltrops.    South  of  Europe,  Bar- 
bary. 

Herb  detersive,  astringent,  vermifuge  ;  seeds  cordial. 

Zygophyllum.    (De  Cand.  i.  705.) 
Zygophyllum  fab  ago.    Bean  caper.  Syria. 
Vermifuge. 


Order  46.— RUTACEjE.    (De  Cand.  i.  709.) 

Calyx  3 — 5  sepaled,  the  sepals  more  or  less  united  together,  thus  making  the  calyx 
either  dentate,  cleft,  or  partite ;  petals  (very  rarely  none)  generally  as  many  as  the  sepals, 
often  unguiculate,  distinct ;  disk  fleshy,  glandular,  surrounding  the  ovary,  arising  from 
the  receptacle,  external  to  the  petals,  bearing  the  stamens  on  the  upper  part ;  stamens 
usually  double  the  number  of  petals  ;  carpels  as  many  as  the  sepals,  (sometimes  by  abor- 
tion fewer,)  either  distinct,  or  united  at  the  base,  or  perfectly  connate ;  style  arising  from 
the  centre  of  the  ovary,  single,  divided  into  as  many  stigmas  as  there  are  ovaries ;  carpels 
when  ripe  generally  distinct,  one-celled,  dehiscent ;  seeds  inverted,  affixed  to  the  inner 
angle  ;  embryo  straight,  compressed ;  radicle  superior.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  or 
alternate  stipulate  leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal  powers.    All  the  parts  are  aromatic. 

Dictamnus.    (De  Cand.  i.  712.) 
\  **Dictamnus  fraxinella.  Dictamnus  alius.  (Var.)  Bastard 
dittany.  Fraxinella. 

Fl.  purple  or  white.  June,  July.  Perennial.  South  of 
Europe. 

Root  rather  bitter,  cordial,  cephalic,  alexiterial,  uterine,  anti- 
epileptic,  vermifuge ;  in  powder  3j.  twice  a  day. 

Diosma.    (De  Cand.  i.  714.) 
Diosma  crenata.    Barosma  crenata,  Bucku.    Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Powder  of  the  leaves  strong  smelling,  tonic,  astrino-ent, 
and  diuretic;  in  gleet  and  other  diseases  of  the  urinary  passages' 

Diosma  odorata.  D.  crenulata,  D.  serratifolia.  Cane 
of  Good  Hope.  1 

Plants  whose  leaves  are  collected  in  South  Africa  under  the 
name  of  Bucku  ;  the  infusion  is  much  praised  as  a  remedy  in 
chrome  inflammations  of  the  bladder  and  urethra  and  in 
chronic  rheumatism.  ' 

Elaphrium.    (De  Cand.  i.  723  ) 
island™™  T°RMENT0SUM-     C»™S°a   and  neighbouring 
The  tree  abounds  in  a  fragrant,  balsamic,  glutinous  resin, 

s  2 
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which  is  believed  to  furnish  one  of  the  sorts  of  Tacamahaca. 
(L.) 

Evodia.    (De  Cand.  i.  724.)  _ 
Evodia  aromatica.  _  Jgathophyllum  aromaticum,  E.  ravenM, 
sara,  Ravensara  aromatica,  Ravensara. 

Bark  aromatic,  red  ;  nut  resembles  both  cloves  and  pimento; 
kernel  extremely  hot,  biting,  with  a  strong  spicy jmell ;  leaves 
an  excellent  tonic  cordial  spice,  form  an  agreeable  coid.al, 

yield  an  oil.  Brazil 
Evodia  febrifuga.  .  " 

Bark  and  young  wood  extremely  bitter  and  astringent; 
used  with  great  success  in  Brazil  as  febrifuges.  (L.) 

Galipea.    (De  Cand.  i.  731.) 
Galipea  cusparia.    Cusparia  febrifuga,  Bonplandia  tnfo- 
linta     Tropical  America.  . 

Bark  Jngosturabarh,  Caspars  cortex,  in  pieces  of  differen 
lenX  aromatic,  intensely  bitter,  tonic  stimulant  very  useful 
n  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery  dose,  gr.  v^to  xx  Im- 
ported from  Cadiz  and  West  Indies  in  casks.  (GO  Said  bj 
Humboldt  to  produce  Angostura  _  bark,  but  denied  by  DJ 
Hancock  who  assigns  it  to  G.  officinalis. 

Sal  pea  officinalis.    (Lindl.  p.  211.)    South  America 
Oraauri  of  the  natives.     According  to  Dr  Hancock,  tin  , 
which  he  found  to  yield  the  true  Angostura  or  Carony  bark 
I  entiallv  different  from  the  Cusparia  febrifuga  of  Humboldt 
He   2^  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  febrifuges  we  posses, 
beLcr  adapted  to  the  worst  and  most  malignant  bilious  fever,, 
whSf  toll  hi  wnich  cinchona  is  administered  are  simple  vj 
termittents!    The  natives  use  the  bruised  bark  as  a  means  o 

inS2S"an  aromatic  bark  wifl j^^H 
astringent,  febrifugal  properties,  a  native  of  Columbia  the  t>  e 
of  which  is  unknown,  is  supposed  by  Bonplanu  to  be 
nished  by  some  plant  allied  to  Galipea. 

Peganum.    (De  Cand.  i.  712.) 
Peganum   hapmala.    Ruta  sylvestns,  Harmcl  wild  N 

EtlEveTinebriating,  soporific,  causing  a  happy  forge 
fulness  and  pleasant  delirium. 

Pteiea    (Lind.Fl- Med.  214.) 
Ptelea    JvmIL  ^  Carolina   shrub    trefoil.  Unite! 

S'  Young  green  shoots  anthelmintic  ;  fruit  aromatic  and  bitter, 
a  irood  substitute  for  hops. 
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Ruta.    (De  Cand.  i.710.) 
Ruta  angustifolia.    Narrow-leaved  rue.    South  France. 

Vermifuge.  .  . 

**Ruta  graveolens.    Rata  kortensis,  Rue. 

Fl  yellow.    June,  July.    Perennial.    South  of  Europe. 

Leaves,  Rutce  folia,  powerfully  resolvent,  emmenagogue, 
carminative,  diuretic ;  also  alexiterial,  nervine,  cephalic,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  anaphrodisiac  ;  dose  gr.  xv.  to  9ij. ;  externally 
rubefacient. 

Ticorea.    (De  Cand.  i.  730.) 
Ticorea  febrifuga.  Brazil. 
Bark  intensely  bitter,  astringent,  febrifugal. 
Ticorea  jasminiflora.  Brazil. 
A  decoction  of  the  leaves  taken  by  the  Brazilians  as  a  cure 
for  f'ranibcesia. 

Zanthoxylum.    (De  Cand.  i.  725.) 

Zanthoxylum  alatum.  (Lind.  Med.  Bot.  217.)  Nepal  and 
north  of  Bengal. 

Aromatic  and  pungent ;  seeds  used  medicinally  by  the  na- 
tives. 

Zanthoxylum  avicennjs.    Fayara  avicenna.  China. 

Used  in  China  as  an  antidote  against  all  poisons,  undoubt- 
edly a  powerful  stimulant. 

Zanthoxylum  clava  herculis.  Tooth-ache  tree.  AVest 
Indies. 

Leaves  sudorific,  diuretic,  sialagogue,  when  taken  internally  ; 
used  in  rheumatism  and  palsy;  expressed  juice  of  the  roots, 
cochl.  ij.,  antispasmodic  ;  roots  in  infusion  used  as  a  collyrium  ; 
powder  of  bark  of  roots  useful  in  dressing  putrid  sores  ;  tinc- 
ture found  by  Dr.  Gillespie  to  be  a  good  febrifuge  ;  according 
to  others,  the  decoction  is  antisiphilitic. 

Zanthoxylum  fraxineum.  Z.  caribbceum,  Prickly  ash, 
Prickly  yellow  wood.    United  States. 

Bark,  Zanthoxylon,  P.  U.  S.,  febrifuge,  dyes  yellow.  (G.) 
Has  a  good  deal  of  reputation  in  North  America  as  a  remedy 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  generally  given  in  decoction  ;  has  also 
been  used  as  a  topical  stimulant,  producing  a  powerful  effect 
when  applied  to  secreting  surfaces  and  to  ulcerated  parts.  (L.) 

Zanthoxylum  hermaphroditism.  Fayara  yuianensis,  Cu- 
catin.  Guiana. 

Used  as  spice. 

Zanthoxylum  octandra.    Fayara  octandra. 
Yields  Tacamahaca  in  the  shell.  (G.) 

Zanthoxylum  piperitum.  Piper  Japonicum,  Japan  pepper. 
Bark,  leaves,  and  fruit,  powerfully  aromatic,  used  as  spice  ; 
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the  active  principle  is  chiefly  in  the  fresh  leaves,  the  dry  bark, 
and  the  pericarp  ;  the  doctors  of  the  country  apply  a  poultice, 
made  of  the  bruised  leaves  and  rice  flour,  to  sore  throats. 


Order  47.    SIMARUBEiE.    (De  Cand.  i.  733.) 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  or  occasionally  unisexual;  calyx  4—5  parted,  persistent ; petals 
4—5,  hypogynous,  erect,  deciduous  ;  stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  or  twice  as 
many,  inserted  on  a  hypogynous  disk,  free ;  ovary  with  as  many  lobes  as  there  are  petals ; 
style  one,  filiform,  enlarged  at  the  base;  carpels  as  many  as  the  petals,  attached  to  a 
common  axis,  capsular,  bivalved,  opening  inwards,  one-seeded  ;  seeds  without  albumen, 
pendulous;  cotyledons  two,  thick  ;  radicle  short,  superior.  Trees  or  shrubs,  found  prin- 
cipally in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  New  World,  with  very  bitter  bark,  and  milky  juice, 
having  alternate,  pinnate,  exstipulatc  leaves,  and  whitish,  green,  or  purple  flowers. 

NlMA. 

Nima  quassoides.  Simarula  quassoides.  (Don.)  Nepal, 
Himalaya  mountains. 

Extremely  bitter. 

Quassia.    (De  Cand.  733.) 

Quassia  amara.    Coissi  quassia.    South  America.  _ 

Wood  of  the  root  very  bitter,  febrifuge,  stomachic  ;  used 
in  gout,  dose  gr.  x.  to  sj.,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  in  in- 
fusion; bark  of  the  root  esteemed  in  Surinam  the  most  power- 
ful, but  not  to  be  had  in  Europe.  (G.) 

Simaruba.    (De  Cand.  i.  733.) 

Simaruba  excelsa.  Picrcena  excelsa,  Quassia  excelsa, 
Quassia  polygama,  Bitter  wood. 

Wood  makes  a  good  bitter  infusion,  sii— iv.  to  1  lb.  ot  cold 
water;  or  the  powder,  gr.  xv.  may  be  taken.  (G.)  The  in- 
tensely bitter  timber  furnishes  the  Quassia  chips  of  the  shops. 

(L'Simaruba  officinalis.  (De  Cand.  i.  733.)  S.  amara. 
Quassia  simarouba,  Simaruba,  Mountain  damson,  Stave  wood. 

Guyana.  .  .  p  , 

Bark,  Simarubce  cortex,  inodorous,  bitter,  astringent ;  useful 
in  dysentery,  intermittent  fever,  dyspepsia  the  whites;  dose 
3j.  to  sss.  (G.)    Infusion  more  bitter  than  the  decoction.  (h.) 
Simaruba  versicolor.  Brazil. 
So  intensely  bitter  that  no  insects  will  attack  the  wood. 


Order  48.    OCHNACEiE.    (De  Cand.  i.  735.) 

Sepals  five,  persistent,  activation  imbricated  ;  petals  hypogynous,  definite,  sometimes 
twice  as  many  as  the  sepals,  deciduous,  spreading,  imbricated  in  aestivation;  sUtmais  m  , 
opposite  the  sepals,  or  ten,  or  indefinite,  arising  from  a  hypogynous  disk  ;  >!«'«»  P 
sistent;  anthers  bilocular,  innate,  opening  by  pores;  carpels  equal  in  numDer 
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petals  teing  "Pon  an  enlarged  tumid  fleshy  disk  (the  gynobase),  their  styles  combined  in 
one' ovule,  erect;  fruit  composed  of  as  many  pieces  as  there  were  carpels,  somewhat  dru- 
paceous, o'ne-sceded,  articulated  with  the  gynobase,  which  grows  with  their  growtli ;  seeds 
without  albumen;  embryo  straight;  radicle  short;  cotyledons  thick.  Trees  and  under 
shrubs,  sometimes  downy,  having  a  watery  juice,  with  alternate  bistipulated  leaves,  and 
racemose  inflorescence. 

Gomphia.    (De  Cand.  i.  736.) 
Gomphia  angustifolia.    Ceylon  and  continent  of  India. 
Hoot  and  leaves  bitter;  a  decoction  in  milk  or  water  em- 
ployed in  Malabar  as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  and  anti-emetic. 

Walkera.    (De  Cand.  i.  787.) 
Walkera  serrata.  Ceylon  and  Malabar. 

Properties  the  same  as  Gomphia  angustifolia. 


Order  49.    CORIACE^.    (De  Cand.  i.  739.) 

Flowers  either  hermaphrodite,  or  monsecious,  or  disecious;  calyx  campanulate,  five- 
parted,  ovate ;  petals  five,  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  and  smaller  than  they 
are,  fleshy,  with  an  elevated  keel  in  the  inside  ;  stamens  ten,  arising  from  the  torus,  five 
between  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  the  angles  of  the  ovary,  five  between  the  petals  and 
the  furrows  of  the  ovary ;  filaments  filiform  ;  anthers  oblong,  two-celled  ;  ovary  seated  on 
;  a  thickish  gynobase,  five-celled,  five-angled ;  style  none ;  stigmas  five,  long,  subulate  ; 
ovules  solitary,  pendulous,  or  ascending ;  carpels  five,  when  ripe  close  together,  but 
separate,  indehiscent,  one-seeded,  sometimes  surrounded  with  glandular  lobes ;  seed  pen- 
dulous or  ascending  ;  albumen  none  ;  embryo  straight ;  cotyledons  two,  fleshy.  Shrubs 
with  opposite  branches,  often  three  on  each  side,  two  of  them  being  secondary  to  an  in- 
termediate principal  one  ;  leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  simple,  entire ;  buds  scaly  ;  racemes 
terminal  and  axillary. 

Coriaria.    (De  Cand.  i.  739.) 

Coriaria  myrtifolia.  Myrtle-leaved  sumach.  Shores  of 
Mediterranean. 

Leaves  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing,  the  same  as  sumach  ; 
sometimes  mixed  with  senna.  (G.)  Fruit  a  dangerous  poison, 
exciting  violent  fits  of  tetanus,  giving  place  to  apoplectic  coma; 
senna  adulterated  with  the  leaves  equally  dangerous;  many 
fatal  cases  on  record.  (L.) 


Sub-class  2.  CALYCIFLORiE. 


Order  50.    CELASTRINE^E.    (De  Cand.  ii.  2.) 

Sepals  4-5,  coherent  at  the  base,  not  adherent  to  the  ovary,  imbricated  in  restivation  : 
petals  as  many  as  the  sepals  and  alternate  with  them,  very  rarely  wanting :  stamens  as 
many  as  the  sepals,  alternate  with  the  petals,  and  therefore  opposite  the  sepals,  ambi- 
££r££k Elf Jfe?  T"10"'  two-celled;  ovary  free,  surrounded  by  a 

S^oi^ri^VTlT  °r  ma»y-acc«cd;  erect,  rawly  pendulous; 

style  one  or  none  stigma  2— 4  cleft;  pericarp  capsular,  baccate  druu'iceous  or  simi 
rouleous,  vanous  in  form,  and  often  deformed  (  Z  aborWn^e  k l££ 
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especially  in  the  capsular  ones,  with  an  arillus ;  albumen  none  or  fleshy ;  embryo  straight 
in  the  axis  of  the  seed.  Shrubs  or  trees  often  with  stipulated  alternate  or  opposite 
leaves. 

Celastrus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  5  ) 
Celastrus  macrocarpus.  Peru. 
Seeds  oily. 

Celastrus  paniculatus.    C.  nutans.    East  Indies. 

A  stimulant  and  useful  medicine  according  to  Dr.  Royle. 
(L.)  An  empyreumatic  black  oily  fluid  is  distilled  from  the 
seeds,  which  is  administered  in  doses  of  a  few  drops  daily  in 
emulsions,  with  a  beneficial  effect.  (O'Sh.) 

Euonymus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  3.) 
Euonymus  EuROPiEus.    (E.  JB.  362.)    Fusian  prick-wood, 
Spindle-tree. 

Fl.  greenish-white.    May.    Large  shrub.  Hedges. 

Seeds  three  or  four,  emetic  and  purgative  ;  externally  used 
as  a  powder  to  kill  lice,  &c. ;  wood  makes  good  charcoal ;  . 
fruits  dye  a  yellowish-red,  or  rusty  colour.  (G.) 

Euonymus  tingens.  India. 

Used  to  mark  the  Tika  on  the  forehead  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
is  considered  bv  the  natives  as  useful  in  diseases  of  the  eyes. 
(O'Sh.) 

Eljeodendron.    (De  Cand.  ii.  10.) 

Eljeodendron  roxburghii.    Neerija  dichotoma.  India. 

The  fresh  bark  of  the  root,  rubbed  with  plain  water,  is 
applied  by  the  natives  externally  to  almost  every  sort  of 
swelling  ;  it  is  a  very  strong  astringent,  possessing  scarcely  any 
other  sensible  quality.  (Roxb.) 

Ilex.    (De  Cand.  ii.  13.) 

Ilex  aquifolium.    (E.  B.  496.)    Common  Holly. 

Fl.  white.    May,  June.    Large  shrub.    Hedges  and  woods. 

Root,  bark,  berries,  acrid,  purgative  ;  externally  used,  emol- 
lient, and  resolvent ;  berries  roasted,  used  for  coffee ;  bark 
yields  birdlime.  (G.)  Dr.  Rouseau  asserts  that  the  leaves  are 
equal  to  Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever  ;  the 
root  and  bark  are  said  to  be  emollient,  expectorant,  resolving, 
and  diuretic;  Haller  recommends  the  juice  of  the  leaves  in 
icterus;  Keil  also  affirms  that  he  has  used  the  bark  success- 
fully in  cases  of  epidemic  intermittent  fever,  when  Peruvian 
bark  has  failed.  t  . . 

Ilex  vomitoria.    Cassine peragua,  Ilex  ligustrina.  Florida 

and  Carolina.  ... 

Leaves,  Paraguay  tea,  diuretic  in  infusion,  and  dimmish 
hunger,  but  if  too  much  is  used,  emetic;  an  infusion  of  the 
high  dried  leaves  is  drank  as  an  exhilarant.  (G.)  A  strong  de- 
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:  coction  of  this  plant,  called  black  drink,  is  used  by  the  tribe 
:  of  the  Creek  Indians  at  the  opening  of  their  councils.  (L.) 

Maytenus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  9.) 
Maytenus  chilensis.     Celastrus  maytenus,  Senacia  may- 
tenus. Chili. 

A  decoction  of  the  young  branches  used  in  Chili  as  a  wash 
for  swellings  produced  by  the  poisonous  shade  of  the  tree 
called  Lithi.  (L.) 

Myginda.    (De  Cand.  ii.  12.) 
Myginda  uragoga.  Carthagena. 
Root,  in  infusion  or  decoction,  a  most  powerful  diuretic. 
Myginda  gougonba.    Ilex  paraguariensis,  Mate,  Yapon, 
:  Yerba  de  palos,  Paraguay  tea. 

Said  by  Von  Martius  to  deserve  notice  as  a  diuretic. 

Prinos.    (De  Cand.  ii.  16.) 
Prinos  geaber.    Apalachian  tea.    North  America. 
Leaves  used  as  tea. 

Prinos  verticielatus.    Black  alder.     United  States. 
!  Bark  febrifuge.  (G.)    Considered  as  a  valuable  tonic,  espe- 
:  cially  in  cases  of  great  debility,  accompanied  by  fever ;  as  a 
I  corroborant  in  anasarcous  and  other  dropsies,  and  especially  as 
a  tonic  in  cases  of  incipient  sphacelus  or  gangrene:  berries 
also  reputed  tonic,  but  Bigelow  asserts  that  they  are  emetic. 
(L.) 

Staphylea.    (De  Cand.  ii.  2.) 
Staphylea  trifolia.    Bladder-nut  tree.    North  America. 
Kernels  eaten. 


Order  51.    RHAMNEiE.    (De  Cand.  ii.  19.) 

Tube  of  the  calyx  adhering  to  the  ovary ;  lobes  4—5,  valved  in  restivation  •  velals 
equal  in  number  to  and  alternate  with,  the  lobes  of  the  calyx;  stamens  as  many  as  the 
petals  opposite  to  them;  anthers  bilocular;  ovary  superior,  or  half  superior,  from  two  to 
our-cclled  cells  with  one  ovule;  ^single;  stigmata  2-4 ;  pericarp  generally  inde- 
luscent,  a  berry  or  drupe;  seeds  erect,  without  anllus  ;  albumen  none,  or  mostly  fleshy  • 
embryo  straight  with  an  inferior  radicle,  and  large  flat  cotyledons/  Shmbiol -small 
trees,  with  simple,  alternate,  very  rarely  opposite  leaves,  often  stipulate. 

Birchemia.    (De  Cand.  ii.  22  ) 

Phlm?c,8(Sfed  hl  C"Cl'MtiC  diS0,'de''S;  s»id  'obeantisi- 
Ceanothus.    (De  Cand.  ii  31  ) 
leaves  used  for  tea.  (G.)    An  infusion  of  the  twigs  has 
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been  employed  on  account  of  its  astringency  to  stop  gonor- 
rhceal  discharges  ;  root  said  to  be  antisiphilitic  (L.) 

Hovenia.    (De  Cand.  ii.  40.) 
Hovenia  dulcis.  Japan. 
Peduncle  fleshy,  sweet  tasted,  esculent. 

Paliurus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  22.) 
Paliurus  aculeatus.    Rhamnus  paliurus.    South  Europe. 
Seeds  diuretic ;  root  and  leaves  astringent,  detersive  ;  fruit 
incisive. 

PcHAMNirs.    (De  Cand.  ii.  23.) 
*#Rhamnus  alaternus.    Evergreen  privet. 
PI.  greenish.    April,  June.    Large  shrub.    South  Europe. 
Some  sap  green  is  made  from  it;  laxative. 
*  Rhamnus  catharticus.     (E.  B.  1629.)    Spina  cervina, 
Such  thorn. 

PI.  yellowish  green.  June.  Large  shrub.  Hedges. 
Berries  a  powerful  hydragogue,  purgative;  usually  made 
into  a  syrup ;  juice  made  into  sap  green;  bark  dyes  yellow  ; 
inner  bark  is  cathartic.  The  berries  are  globular,  blueish  black, 
with  four  cells,  and  as  many  seeds,  by  which  last  character 
they  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  druggists  from  the  fruit 
of  P.  frangula,  which  is  supposed  to  be  less  active. 

Rhamnus  frangula.  (E.  B.  250.)  Alnus  nigra,  Black 
alder  tree,  Berry  bearing  alder  tree. 

PI.  greenish.    May.    Large  shrub.    Woods  and  thickets. 

Unripe  berries  used  to  make  sap  green;  ripe  berries  purga- 
tive and  emetic;  bark  bitter,  emetic,  detersive,  aperitive,  and 
dyes  yellow;  bark  of  root  violently  purgative;  wood,  Black 
dogwood,  makes  the  best  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 

Rhamnus  infectorius.  South  Europe. 

Berries  purgative;  unripe  berries  dried,  French  berries, 
Grana  avenionensia,  dye  yellow  ;  Turkey  berries  preferred  by 
the  dyers,  are  a  larger  variety.  They  are  principally  used  for 
dying  Maroquin  leather  yellow. 

Rhamnus  amygdalinus,  Buxifolius,  Oleoides,Pubescexs, 
and  Saxatilis,  have  similar  properties. 

Rhamnus  lycioides.    R.  niger,  Black  ram  thorn.  Spain. 

Pruit  in  decoction  relieves  the  pain  of  the  gout. 

Rhamnus  sanguineus.  Spain. 

Bark  boiled  in  milk  used  for  the  itch. 

Rhamnus  theezans.  China. 

Leaves  used  to  reduce  tea. 

Rhamnus  siculus.    ~Ela>odendron  argan. 

JSuts  pressed  for  their  oil. 

Zizyphus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  19.) 

Zizyphus  jenoplia.  Z.  napeca,  Rkamnus  anoplia,  Great 
jujubes.  India. 
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Unripe  fruit  stomachic,  astringent;  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit 
laxative.  (G.)  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  the  taste  is  a 
very  pleasant  acid ;  a  decoction  of  the  fresh  bark  is  said  to 
promote  the  healing  of  fresh  wounds.  (Roxb.) 

Zizyphus  jujtjba.     Rhamnus  jujuba.     East  India  and 

China.  ,  -  _,  .  , 

Fruit  styptic ;  bark  employed  in  the  Moluccas  as  a  remedy 
for  diarrhoea;  the  root,  with  some  warm  seeds  in  infusion,  in 

fever.  (O'Sh.)  t      r  .  _  _  . 

Zizyphus  vulgaris.    Rhamnus  zizyphus,  J ujube  tree,  byna, 

Persia,  India. 

Fruit,  Jujubes,  JujubcB,  nourishing,  mawkish,  mucilaginous, 
pectoral.  From  this  and  the  former  species  are  prepared  the 
pleasant  pectoral  lozenges  called  Pate  de  jujubes  when  ge- 
nuine. 

Zizyphus  lotus.    Lotus.    Sicily,  Portugal. 
Fruit  eatable,  makes  a  pleasant  wine. 
Zizyphus  soporipera. 
Fruit  anodyne,  soporific,  used  in  decoction. 


Order  52.    HOMALINE2E.    (De  Cand.  ii.  53.) 

Calyx  funnel-shaped,  superior,  with  from  five  to  fifteen  divisions ;  petals  alternate  with 
the  segments  of  the  calyx,  and  equal  to  them  in  number ;  glands  present  in  front  of  the 
segments  of  the  calyx ;  stamens  arising  from  the  base  of  the  petals,  either  singly,  or  in 
threes  or  sixes  ;  anthers  two-celled,  opening  longitudinally ;  ovary  half  inferior,  one-celled, 
with  numerous  ovules ;  styles  from  three  to  five,  simple,  filiform,  or  subulate,  ovules 
attached  to  as  many  parietal  placentae  as  there  are  styles ;  fruit  berried  or  capsular ;  seeds 
small,  ovate  or  angular,  with  an  embryo  in  the  middle  of  the  fleshy  albumen.  Trees  or 
shruls ;  leaves  alternate  with  deciduous  stipules,  toothed  or  entire ;  flowers  in  spikes, 
racemes  or  panicles. 

aristotelia.    (De  Cand.  ii.  56.) 
Aristotelia  macqui.    A.  glandulosa.  Chili. 
Fruit  eaten  with  sugar,  or  rubbed  doWn  with  water  for  a 
drink. 


Order  53.    TEREBINTH  ACEiE.    (De  Cand.  ii.  61.) 

Calyx  of  3—5  sepals,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base ;  petals  most  frequently  equal  in 
number  to  the  sepals,  and  alternate  with  them,  usually  distinct,  imbricate,  or  valved  in 
aestivation;  rfomouruing  with  the  petals  from  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  or  from  the 
calycme  disk,  sometimes  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and  alternate  with  them  some- 
times twice  as  many  j  carpels  numerous,  sometimes  united,  sometimes  distinct,  monosty- 
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Amyris.    (De  Cand.  ii.  81.) 

Amyris  hexandra.    (L.)  Nevis. 

Mr.  William  Hamilton,  who  has  given  an  imperfect  ac- 
count of  this  tree,  says,  that  this  plant  produces  the  fragrant 
fennel-scented  substance  called  Gum  elemi  on  Nevis.  There 
is,  however,  great  doubt  respecting  the  origin  of  this  resin  ; 
according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  gum  elemi  is  brought  into  this  coun- 
try in  three  forms  :  1st,  Elemi  in  flag  leaves,  Resine  elemi  en 
pains,  (Guibourt)  ;  Resina  elemi  orientalis,  (Martius,)  imported 
from  Holland  in  masses  enveloped  in  palm-leaves,  weighing 
from  one  to  two  pounds  each  ;  2nd,  Elemi  in  the  lump,  differ- 
ing in  nothing  but  colour,  being  paler,  from  3rd,  Brazilian 
elemi.    These  varieties  appear  to  be  produced  by  different 
trees,  as  Canarum  balsamiferum,  Icica  icicariba,  Balsamoden- 
dron  zeylanicum,  &c.    According  to  the  Edinburgh  College, 
it  is  the  produce  of  one  or  more  unascertained  plants;  the 
London  and  Dublin  Colleges  call  it  the  resin  of  Amyris  elemi- 
fera,  Lin.,  under  which  name  he  has  confounded  two  distinct 
plants,  viz.  Icica  icicariba,  (De  C),  and  Amyris  plumieri, 
(De  C.)  ;  its  principal  use  is  as  a  constituent  of  the  Unguentum 
elemi. 

Amyris  plumieri.    A.  elemifera. 

Yields  by  incision  Gum  elemi ;  wood,  Bois  de  chandelle  noir, 
split  in  laths,  and  burned  for  lights. 

Amyris  toxifera.    A.  balsamiftra.  West  Indies.  ^ 

Wood,  Jamaica  rosewood,  Lignum  rhodium,  used  in  cephalic 
fumigations,  burning  with  a  scent  of  roses;  leaves  in  infusion 
diaphoretic,  aromatic,  cephalic;  berries  used  for  balsam  of 
copaiba;  it  also  yields  a  resin,  used  as  a  poison  in  war  and 
hunting,  which  is  perhaps  that  called  Ticuna.  From  unde- 
scribed  trees  of  this  genus  Amyris  are  produced  true  or  male 
frankincense,  and  liquid  myrrh* 

Anacardium.    (De  Cand.  ii.  62.) 
Anacardium  occidentale.    Cassuvium  occidental,  Cashew 
nut  tree.    East  and  West  Indies. 

Peduncle  of  the  nut  astringent,  eatable  ;  juice  astringent, 
made  into  a  kind  of  wine;  kernel  of  the  nut  aphrodisiac,  used 
to  increase  the  memory, as  also  to  quicken  the  genius;  she!  ot 
the  nut  contains  an  acrid  oil;  exudes  gum.  (G.)  Ihe  oi  is 
caustic  and  thick,  blistering  when  applied  to  the  skin,  has 
been  used  as  a  caustic  for  warts,  corns,  obstinate  ulcers,  ring- 
worm, &c. ;  the  vapour  of  the  oil  when  roasting  will  often 
produce  violent  swelling  and  inflammation  ;  a  gum  resembling 
gum  arabic,  and  called  Cashew  gum,  exudes  from  the  bark ; 
(Pereira.)  This  gum,  which  in  its  properties  almost  entirely 
agrees  with  gum  arabic,  but  is  rather  more  astringent,  is  used 
"  Brazil  in  the  same  manner  as  that  substance  ;  the  book- 
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binders  in  the  principal  towns  sometimes  wash  books  with  it, 
which  is  said  to  keep  off  the  moths  and  ants  ;  the  fresh  acid 
juice  of  the  flower  stalks  is  used  in  lemonade;  wine  and  vinegar, 
too,  are  made  of  it  by  fermentation  ;  the  sympathetic  effect 
which  the  nut  borne  about  the  person  has  upon  chronic  inflam- 
mations in  the  eyes,  especially  such  as  are  of  a  scrofulous 
nature,  is  remarkable.  (Martius.)  (L.)  The  black  balsam  of 
the  fruit  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of  Semecarpus 
anacardium.  (O'Sh.) 

Balsamodendron.    (DeCand.  ii.  76.) 

Balsamodendron  gileadense.  Amyris gileadensis,  A.  opo- 
balsamum,  Protium  gileadense,  Balm  of  (Jilead  tree.  Arabia. 

Yields  by  incision  the  true  balm  of  Gilead  in  very  small 
quantities,  generally  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  drops  a  day 
from  a  branch ;  even  the  most  resinous  trees  not  yielding  more 
than  sixty,  whence  arises  its  value  ;  fruit  carpobalsamum ,  and 
branches  xylobalsamum,  vulnerary,  antiseptic,  and  used  against 
barrenness.  (G.)  The  wounded  bark  yields  opobalsamum,  ac- 
cording to  Forskal ;  this,  which  is  also  called  Balsam  of  Mecca, 
is  reckoned  by  the  Orientals  a  perfect  panacea,  being,  according 
to  them,  vulnerarj',  stomachic,  alexipharmic,  &c.  ;  according  to 
Prosper  Alpinus  its  different  qualities  depend  upon  its  prepa- 
ration. (L.) 

Balsamodendron  kafal.  Amyris  kafal,  Protium  kafal. 
Arabia. 

A  very^  fragrant  resin  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  this  tree; 
the  gum  is  purgative.  (L.) 

Balsamodendron  kataf.  Amyris  liataf  Protium  kataf, 
B.  myrrha.  Arabia. 

According  to  Ehrenberg  this  is  the  plant  which  yields 
myrrh,  which  exudes  from  the  bark  like  gum  from  the  bark  of 
a  cherry-tree  ;  it  promotes  the  appetite,  creates  an  agreeable 
warmth  in  the  stomach,  and  occasions  slight  constipation. 
The  Indian  Bdellium,  a  gum-resin  resembling  myrrh,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  obtained  from  some  tree  of  this  genus.  (L.) 

Boswellia.    (De  Cand.  ii.  76.) 
Boswellia  glabra.  India 
Exudes  Jioondricum,  and  by  incision  yields  guqul 

Boswellia  serrata.     B.   thurifera,    Libanus  thurifera 
India.  j*'<*» 

Yields  a  resin  called  Olibanum,  chiefly  used  in  the  Ind 


temples  as  an  incense  but  also  stimulant,  astringent,  and  dia 
plioretic; i  prescribed  by  the  native  Indian  doctors,  mixed  wiS 
clarified  butter,  in  gonorrhoea  and  bloody  flux. 
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Brucea.    (De.  Cand.  ii.  88.) 

Brucea  antidysenterica.  B.ferruginea,  Wooginos,  False 
angostura.  Abyssinia. 

Inner  bark  astringent,  used  to  make  brucine.  (G.)  Consi- 
dered in  Abyssinia  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  dysentery  and 
severe  cases  of  diarrhoea,  but  not  known  in  Europe ;  it  was 
supposed  that  a  poisonous  bark  called  false  angostura  was 
yielded  by  this  plant,  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  it  is  no- 
thing but  the  bark  of  the  nux  vomica;  all  the  statements, 
therefore,  concerning  the  danger  of  brucea  bark  and  brucine, 
belong  to  strychnos,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  brucea  itself. 
(L.) 

Brucea  sumatrana.  (L.)    Gonus  amarissimus.  Sumatra. 
Properties    similar  to  those  of  B.  antidysenterica ;  Dr. 
Horsfield  thinks  it  would  be  as  serviceable  a  tonic  as  quassia. 

Bursera.    (De  Cand.  ii.  78.) 
Bursera  acuminata.  West  Indies. 

A  yellow  concrete  essential  oil  is  yielded  by  this  plant.  (L.) 
Bursera  gummjfera.    Jamaica  birch-tree.    West  Indies. 
Yields  Resina  chibon  ;  bark  has  the  qualities  of  Simarouba  ; 
root  astringent. 

Canarium.    (De  Cand.  ii.  79.) 
Canarium  balsamiferum. 
Yields  a  kind  of  incense. 

Canarium  commune.    Bois  de  colophane.    Indian  Islands. 

Nuts,  Java  almonds,  eaten  and  made  into  bread  ;  kernels 
yield  an  oil.  (G.)  The  bark  yields  an  abundance  of  limpid 
oil  with  a  pungent  turpentine  smell,  congealing  into  a  buttery 
camphoraceous  substance,  having  the  same  properties  as 
balsam  of  copaiba  ;  raw  fruit  eatable,  but  apt  to  bring  on  diar- 
rhoea; said  to  yield  East  Indian  elemi.  (L.) 

This  plant,  Balsamodendron  zeylanicura,  De  C,  and  Colo- 
phonia  mauritiana,  De  C,  appear  to  be  the  same.  Vide  Lindl. 
Med.  Bot.,  p.  170. 

Cneorum.    (De  Cand.  ii.  83.) 

Cneorum  tricoccon.    Widow  wail.  Spain,  France. 

Acrid,  caustic,  drastic  ;  a  powerful  detersive,  but  dangerous. 
Commiphora?    (L.  M.  B.  173.) 

Commiphora  madagascarensis.  Amyris  commiphora.  (Roxb.) 
Silnet,  Assam,  Madagascar. 

Produces  Indian  bdellium,  a  substance  resembling  myrrh, 
according  to  Professor  Royle  ;  Guggul  or  Bengal  elemi,  accord- 
ing to  Guibourt.  (L.) 
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Comocladia.    (De  Cand.  ii.  65.) 

Comocladia  den tata.  Cuba,  St.  Domingo. 

Wood,  Bastard  Braxil,  dark  red,  dyes  like  Brazil  wood  ; 
juice  dyes  the  skin  of  a  nearly  indelible  black  colour  (G.) ; 
juice  milky,  glutinous,  becoming  black  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
staining  the  linen  or  the  skin  of  the  same  colour,  only  coming 
off  with  the  skin  itself,  and  not  removable  from  linen  by  wash- 
ing, even  if  repeated  for  many  years  successively ;  it  is  sup- 
posed by  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  that  it  is  death  to  sleep  be- 
neath its  shade,  especially  for  persons  of  a  sanguine  or  fat 
habit  of  body ;  this  is  firmly  believed,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  most  dangerous  plant  upon  the  island.  (L.) 

Comocladia  illicifolia.    C.  angulosa.        St.  Domingo. 

Wood,  St.  Domingo  braziletto,  used  in  dyeing;  juice  stains 
the  skin  black. 

Heudelotia.    (L.  Med.  B.  286.) 
Heudelotia  africana.   Niouttout.  Senegal. 
Supposed  to  produce  the  African  bdellium.  (L.) 

Holigarna.    (De  Cand.  ii.  63.) 
Holigarna  longifolia.  East  Indies. 

Similar  in  qualities  to  Stagmaria  vernicifiua,  which  see. 

Icica.    (De  Cand.  ii.  77.) 

Tcica  heterophylla.    /.  aracouchini.  Guiana 

The  wounded  branches  yield  an  abundance  of  a  yellowish 
balsamic  aromatic  liquid,  of  a  terebinthinous  nature,  which 
preserves  its  fluidity  for  a  long  time,  and  is  the  Balsam  of 
acouchi,  esteemed  highly  by  the  Caribs  as  a  vulnerary.  (L.) 

Icica  carana.  (L.)  Banks  of  the  Oronoco. 

Yields  the  fragrant  substance  called  Caranna,  according  to 
most  writers. 

Icica  heptaphylla.  Woods  of  Guiana. 

Trunk  yields  a  liquid,  limpid,  resinous,  fragrant  substance 
which  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  coughs,  hardens  into  a  whitish 
resin,  called  by  the  natives  Hyawa  or  Arou  aou.  (L.) 

Icica  icicariba.  Amyris  amhrosiaca.  Br-izil 
Yields  Coumia  (G.)  The  fragrant  fennel-scented  resin' of 
Brazil  called  Elena,  is  said  to  be  produced  by  this  tree  De 
Candolle  says,  Resin  of  coumia  comes  from  it,  but  I  do  not  find 
such  a  substance  in  books.  (L.)  De  Candolle,  in  the  Pro 
d romus  says  it  is  found  in  Brazil, «  ubi  dicitur  Icieariba  et  resiL 
Iciccb  Elemio  succedanea.  esma 
Icica  tacamahaca.  c    ti  a 

Produces  one  of  the  bitter  resins  called  TacatkacT^L) 
Another  supposed  species  of  this  genus  is  t cZJ  ,ii 
Mexicans  of  Papantla  and  Misantla.  Copal  of  the 
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Mangifera.    (De  Cand.  ii.  63.) 

Mangifera  indica.    Mavgoe.  East  Indies. 

Fruit  eaten  raw  ;  pichled  mangoes,  used  as  sauce  ;  preserved 
mangoes,  the  fruits  peeled  and  pressed  into  sheets  like  brown 
paper.  (G.)  This  fruit  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  India  what  the 
peach  is  to  the  Europeans,  but  the  inferior  kinds  have  so  much 
of  the  turpentine  flavour  as  to  be  uneatable  ;  from  wounds 
made  in  the  bark  there  issues  a  soft  reddish  brown  resin  which 
age  hardens  and  renders  exceedingly  like  bdellium;  burnt  in 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  emits  a  smell  like  that  of  Cashew-nuts 
while  roasting ;  it  softens  in  the  mouth,  adheres  to  the  teeth, 
has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  with  some  degree  of  pungency  ; 
dissolves  almost  entirely  in  spirits,  and  in  a  great  measure  in 
water.  (L.) 

Picramnia.    (De  Cand.  ii.  62.) 
Picramnia  antidesma.     P.  triandra,  Pseudo  Brasilium, 
Brasilletto.    Jamaica  and  Hispaniola. 
Wood  used  to  dye  red. 

Pistacia.    (De  Cand.  ii.  64.) 
Pistacia  atlantica.  Barbary. 
Yields  Barbary  mastich,  called  Turn;  fruit  acidulous. 
Pistacia  lentiscus.    Mastich-tree.    Shores  of  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Yields  by  incision  Mastich ;  berries  yield  oil ;  wood  used  in 
dyspeptic  affections,  gout,  and  dysentery.  (G.)  It  is  also  em- 
ployed to  strengthen  and  preserve  the  teeth,  in  old  obstinate 
gleet,  diarrhoea,  &c.  (L.) 

Pistacta  terebinthus.    Turpentine- tree.  _  Syria. 

Yields  by  incision  Scio  turpentine;  fruit  styptic,  pickled 
for  eating;  bark  resinous,  substituted  for  narcaphte.  _(G.) 
Cyprus  turpentine  is  obtained  from  the  trunk  by  incision; 
when  pure,  this  is  very  thick,  yellowish,  sweet-scented,  resem- 
bling lemon  or  fennel  in  some  degree,  with  an  agreeable  and 
by  no  means  acrid  taste;  follicular  horn-like  galls  are  produced 
on  this  species,  which  have  been  used,  according  to  Clusm.s 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  sanative  and  glutinous  balsam.  Tlie 
purest  turpentine  is  obtained  by  crushing  these  young  galls 
and  filtering  the  juice.  (O'Sh.) 

Pistacia  vera.    Pistacia-nut.    (Var.  /3.)    P.  trifolia. 

Kernel  oily,  sweeter  than  those  of  almonds,  forms  a  green 
emulsion,  cooling;  fruit  eaten.  (G.)  Fruit  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  south  of  Europe  at  the  dessert,  for  confectionary  ; 
it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  fixed  oil,  and  makes  an 
excellent  emulsion  for  irritation  of  the  urethra,  and  for  other 
purposes.  (L.) 
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Protium.    (De  Cand.  ii.  78.) 
Protium  javanicum.    Amyris  protium.  Java. 
Shells  of  the  fruit  yield  an  essential  oil. 

Rhus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  66.) 
Rhus  copalltna.  North  America. 

Yields  West  Lidian  copal. 

**Rhus  couiaria.  R.  obsoniorum,  Common  elm-leaved 
sumach. 

Fl.  whitish  green.  July,  August.  Large  shrub.  Native  of 
South  of  Europe. 

Bark,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  acidulous,  very  astringent  ; 
shoots  and  leaves  imported  and  sold  ground,  for  dyeing. 

##Rhus  cotinus.  Red  sumach,  Venice  sumach,  Venus  sumach. 
Native  of  South  of  Europe. 

Very  astringent ;  wood,  young  fustick,  yellow,  dyes  coffee 
colour,  and  with  nitro  muriate  of  tin  an  orange  colour  ;  fruit, 
Sumach  berries,  astringent. 

Rhus  glabra.    Common  Pennsylvanian  sumach. 

Bark  febrifuge,  used  in  dyeing  red. 

Rhus  javanicum. 

Berries  boiled  in  water  yield  resin. 

Rhus  metofium.    Hog -gum- tree.  West  Indies. 

Yields  hog  gum. 

Rhus  perniciosa.  North  America. 

Rhus  pumila.  North  America. 

Both  poisonous,  the  latter  is  the  most  venomous  of  the  whole 
genus.  (L.) 

Rhus  radicans.  North  America. 

Juice  vesicatory. 

Rhus  striata.  South  America. 

Juice  of  bark  yields  a  black  colour. 

Rhus  toxicodendron.  Poison  oak,  Poison  ivy.  United 
States. 

Juice  caustic,  dyes  linen,  &c.  black;  raises  blisters  on  the 
skin,  and  is  poisonous  taken  internally  ;  leaves,  Toxicodendron 
P.  U.  S.,  Toxicodendri  folia,   stimulant,  narcotic,  used  in 
palsy  ;  dose  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iv.,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  (G  ) 
Yields  abundantly  a  yellowish,  narcotic,  acrid,  milky  juice 
which  becomes  black  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  forms  an 
indelible  ink  when  applied  to  linen ;  this  juice,  and  even  the 
exhalations  from  the  plant,  are  extremely  poisonous  to  manv 
persons  though  not  to  all;  they  bring  on  itching,  redness,  and 
tumefaction  of  the  affected  parts,  particularly  of  the  face  sue 
ceeded  by  blisters,  suppuration,  aggravated  swelling  'heat" 
pain,  and  fever,  but  these  effects  are  rarely  fatal ;  it  is  em- 
ployed in  powder,  infusion,  and  extract,  internally  in  certain 
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diseases  ;  it  has  been  administered  with  success,  in  the  dose  of 
a  tea-cup  of  the  infusion,  to  consumptive  and  anasarcous  pa- 
tients ;  has  been  employed  with  supposed  benefit  in  consump- 
tion, and  is  well  spoken  of  in  cases  of  herpetic  eruption,  palsy, 
mania,  and  paralysis.  (L) 

Rhus  typhinum.    P.  virginianum,  Virginian  sumach. 

Berries  astringent,  used  in  fluxes  of  different  kinds  ;  juice  of 
the  stem  raises  blisters  on  the  skin. 

Rhus  venenata.  R.  vernix,  Poison  tree,  Poison  ash,  Poison 
sumach.    North  America. 

Yields  by  incision  Japanese  varnish;  milky  juice  dyes  linen, 
&c.  black.  (G.)  The  juice,  or  even  air  impregnated  with  the 
volatile  principle  of  this  plant,  is  to  many  persons  a  serious 
poison,  producing  severe  and  dangerous  erysipelatous  swel- 
lings ;  Kalm  mentions  a  person  who,  by  the  simple  exhalation, 
M'as  swollen  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  as  stiff  as  a  log  of 
wood,  and  could  only  be  turned  about  in  sheets;  some  consti- 
tutions are,  however,  but  slightly  or  not  at  all  affected  by 
it.  (L.) 

Semecarpus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  62.) 

Semecarpus  anacardium.  Anacardium  orientale,  A.  lati- 
folium,  A.  officinarum,  Marking  nut.    East  Indies. 

Nut,  Malacca  bean,  boiled  for  the  oil ;  contains  a  caustic, 
black,  oily  mucilage,  and  then  a  sweet  white  kernel,  which  is 
cephalic,  and  increases  the  memory;  the  mucilage  is  used 
externally  in  disorders  of  the  skin;  green  fruit  used  for  mark- 
ing, eatable.  (G.)  Wood  contains  much  acrid  juice,  which 
renders  it  dangerous  to  those  who  work  upon  it ;  receptacles 
eaten  like  apples  When  roasted;  the  pure  black  acrid  juice 
employed  externally  by  the  natives  of  India  to  remove  rheu- 
matic pains,  aches,  and  sprains,  a  little  being  rubbed  over 
the  parts  affected,  and  is  an  efficacious  remedy,  except  in  such 
constitutions  as  are  subject  to  inflammations  and  swellings ; 
universally  used  to  mark  linen;  employed  by  the  Telinga 
physicians,  mixed  with  garlic  and  other  substances,  in  almost 
every  sort  of  venereal  complaint;  bark  mildly  astringent. 
(L.) 

Schinus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  74.) 

Schinus  molle.  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Yields  Peruvian  mastich  ;  wood  purgative,  detersive,  astrin- 
gent; fruits  make  a  kind  of  wine,  rather  acrid,  soon  turning 
into  vinegar.  (G.)  A  white  odoriferous  substance,  resembling 
gum  elemi,  is  also  procured  from  the  leaves,  and,  dissolved  m 
milk,  is  used  in  diseases  of  the  eyes  ;  of  the  bark  boiled  m 
water  lotions  are  made  for  healing  tumours  and  reducing  in- 
flammations. (L.) 
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Spondias.    (De  Cand.  ii.  74.) 
Spondias  dulcis.    S.citherea,  Otaheite  apple.    South  Ame- 
rica, Sec. 

Fruit  edible,  acid,  cooling. 
Spondias  entra.  Hogplum. 

Bark  used  externally  as  a  fomentation  in  anasarca. 

Spondias  lutea.  S.  myrobalanus,  Mombin.  Warm  parts 
of  America. 

Yields  rosin  ;  fruit  acerb,  acidulous,  laxative. 

Spondias  mangifera.    S.  amara.    East  Indies. 

Trunk  when  wounded  yields  large  quantities  of  a  mild  in- 
sipid  gum,  exactly  like  gum  arabic.  (L.) 

Stagmaria.    (L.  Med.  B.  286.) 

Stagmaria  verniciplua.  East  Indies.^ 

Resin  copious,  extremely  noxious  and  acrid,  causing  excoria- 
tion and  blisters  when  applied  to  the  skin  ;  the  exhalations 
from  the  tree  are  so  deleterious,  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  re- 
main beneath  its  shade ;  it  yields  one  of  the  celebrated  hard 
black  lackers  or  varnishes  of  China.  (L.) 


Order  63.    LEGUMINOS.E.    (De  Cand.  ii.  93.) 

Calyx  of  five  (rarely  four)  sepals,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base,  and  therefore  five- 
dentate,  five-cleft,  or  five-partite ;  sepals  generally  unequal,  sometimes  sub-equally  cohe- 
rent, sometimes  concreted  into  two  lips,  the  upper  consisting  of  two  sepals,  which  are 
either  free  at  the  apex,  or  entirely  united  ;  the  lower  of  three  sepals,  generally  distinct  at 
the  apex  ;  petals  five,  or  by  abortion  4 — 3,  2— 1,  or  none,  generally  unequal,  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  (seldom  on  the  torus,)  generally  imbricated  in  restivation, 
(rarely  valved,)  almost  always  free,  (sometimes  united  into  a  gamopetalous  corolla)  ; 
stamens  inserted  with  the  petals,  generally  double  their  number,  (seldom  three  or  four 
times  their  number  or  fewer)  ;  the  filaments  free,  variously  united,  being  either  monope- 
talous,  with  the  tube  entire  or  cleft,  open  above,  or  diadelphous,  nine  and  one,  or  five  and 
five,  very  rarely  triadelphous ;  anthers  two-celled  ;  carpel  generally  one,  the  others  being 
abortive ;  ovary  sessile  or  stipitate,  free ;  style  one,  filiform,  arising  from  the  upper  suture ; 
stigma  terminal  or  lateral ;  legume  two-valved,  membranous,  coriaceous,  dehiscent,  or  m- 
dehiscent,  one-celled,  or,  by  the  folding  in  of  one  of  the  sutures,  longitudinally  two-celled, 
or,  by  transverse  membranes  or  articulations,  many-celled  ;  seeds  one,  two,  or  "more,  affixed 
to  the  upper  suture,  inserted  alternately  into  each  valve,  generally  oval  orreniform  ;  Ju  vi- 
culus  various,  seldom  expanded  into  an  arillus ;  testa  smooth;  enUoplewra  often  tumid 
resembling  an  albumen  ;  embryo  sometimes  straight,  at  other  times  bent  over  the  commis- 
sure of  the  lobes,  in  either  case  directed  towards  the  hilum  ;  cotyledons  foliaceous  orhYshy, 
the  first  exsert,  the  latter  germinating  within  the  spermoderm  underground.  Trees' 
shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  alternate,  bistipulate,  simple,  or  variously  compounded  petiolated' 
leaves. 

Abrtjs.    (De  Cand.  ii.  381.) 
Abrus  precatorius.    Glycine  abrus.    India  and  America. 
Root,  Jamaica  wild  liquorice,  yields  an  extract  like  liquorice 
bat  diaphoretic,  pectoral,  demulcent;  seeds,  Jumble  beads,  sold 
at  the  china  shops,  ophthalmic,  cephalic.  (G.)     The  seed* 
have  been  incorrectly  stated  by  some  to  be  very  deleterious; 
two  or  three  be.ng,  according  to  Herman,  a  mortal  dose; 
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they  are,  on  the  contrary,  perfectly  innocuous,  and  although 
hard  and  indigestible,  form  an  article  of  food  in  Egypt.  (L.) 
Acacia-.    (De  Cand.  ii.  448.) 

Acacia  amara.  East  Indies- 

Bark  bitter. 

Acacia  arabica,  A.  nilotica,  Mimosa  arabica,  Barbura, 
Babul.    India  and  Arabia.  :  . 

Yields  yellow  gum  arable.  (G.)  Bark  a  powerful  tonic. 
(L.)    (Said  by  Ehrenberg  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  A.  vera.) 

Acacia  catechu.    Mimosa  catechu.    East  Indies. 

Yields  Terra  japonica.  (G.)  Yields  Bengal  catechu,  but 
according  to  Dr.  Pereira  of  inferior  quality.  (L.)  * 

Acacia  farnesiana.    Mimosa  far  nesiana,  Vachelliaj.  .Last 

and  West  Indies.  . 

Bark  exudes  a  considerable  quantity  of  gum.  Flowers  dis- 
tilled yield  a  delicious  perfume.  (L.)  . 

Acacia  ferruginea,    Mimosa  ferruginea.  India. 

Bark  strongly  astringent,  added  to  jagghery  water  in  India 

forms  an  intoxicating  liquor.  (L.) 

Acacia  gummieera.  -ufV 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Sassa  gum,  ascribed  by 

some  to  Inga  sassa,  is  not  produced  by  this  plant.    Dr.  1  e- 

reira  refers  Barbary  gum  to  it.  (L.) 

Acacia  leucophlea.    Mimosa  leucophlea,  A.  alba.  Loast 

of  Coromandel. 

Properties  similar  to  those  of  A.  ferruginea.  i 
Acacia  orfota.    Mimosa  orfota,  .  Ara ?ia' 

Leaves  prevent  fresh  camel's  milk  from  becoming  acid  foi 
several  days;  fumigation  with  the  wood  and  resin  employed 
with  success  by  the  Arabs  in  epilepsy.  (L.  ex  Forskal.) 
Acacia  scandens.    Mimosa  scandens,  Coccoon.  Brazil. 
Seeds  eaten. 

Acacia  vera.    Mimosa  nilotica.  < 
From  this  the  best  gum  arabic  is  said  to  be  obtained.  _ 
The  following  species  also  yield  a  gum  like  gum  arabic. 

A   EHIIENBERGII,  A.  SENEGAL,  A.  SEYAL,  A.  TORTILIS. 

Several  New  Holland  species  also  yield  a  gum  like  catechu, 
especia  ly  A-  mollissima,  A.  decurrens,  and  A.  melanoxy Ion 
The  ext  act  of  this  bark  has  been  exported  in  considerable 

Entity  under  the  name  of^^l^^^^ 
Diemen's  Land.    The  bark  itself  as  also  brought  in  in  large 

Adenathera  pavonia. 

Wood  substituted  for  red  sanders. 

Agati.    (De  Cand.  ii.  266.) 
Agati  grandiflora.     JEschinomene  grandiflora,  Coromua 
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grandiflora,  Sesbana  grandiflora,  Bastard  sensitive  plant. 
India. 

Seeds  eatable ;  yield  Own  agati ;  used  in  dyeing.  (G.) 
Bark  principally  bitter  and  tonic.  (L.) 

Alhagi.    (De  Cand.  ii.  352.) 
Alhagi  maurorum.     Hedysarum  alhagi,  Manna  hebraica, 
Camel's  thorn.    Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  &c. 

Yields  Persian  manna.  (G.)  From  the  branches  of  this 
plant  there  exudes  a  sweet  substance  of  the  nature  of  manna, 
the  Terengjabim  of  the  Arabs,  which  is  gathered  by  merely 
shaking  the  branches;  some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  this 
was  the  manna  on  which  the  children  of  Israel  were  fed  in  the 
wilderness.  (L.) 

Aloexylon.    (De  Cand.  ii.  518.) 

Aloexylon  agallochum.    Aquilaria  ovata.    Cochin  China. 

Wood,  Aloes  wood,  Calambac,  Eagle  wood,Lignum  aloes,  white, 
ouried  for  some  time  becomes  dark  and  resinous  ;  cordial,  alex- 
iterial ;  used  in  fumigations  and  pastiles ;  Aghilcuttay,  Lignum 
aspalathe,  reddish,  resinous,  added  to  Sandal  wood  to  increase 
its  fragrancy.  (G.)  This  tree  produces  one  of  the  two  sorts  of 
Calambac,  Eagle  wood,  or  Lign  aloes,  a  fragrant  substance, 
which  Loureiro  states  consists  of  a  concretion  of  the  oily  par- 
ticles into  a  resin  in  the  centre  of  the  trunk;  it  is  brought  on 
by  some  disease,  and  the  tree  in  time  dies  of  it ;  of  all  perfumes 
this  is  the  most  grateful  to  oriental  nations  ;  it  is  stimulant, 
corroborant,  cephalic,  cardiac ;  the  scent  is  used  against  ver- 
tigo and  paralysis;  the  powder  prevents  vomiting,  and  stops 
diarrhoea  by  its  tonic  but  astringent  properties ;  its  name,  Aloe 
wood,  has  nothing  to  do  with  aloes,  being  a  corruption  of  its 
Arabic  name  Allowat  or  Allieh. 

Anagyris.    (De  Cand.  ii.  99.) 
Anagyris  foetida.    Stinhing  bean  trefoil.    South  Europe. 
Leaves  emmenagogue,  cephalic  ;  seeds  diuretic.  (G.)  Seeds 
said  to  be  poisonous  like  those  of  Cytisus  laburnum.  (L.) 

Antiiyllis.    (De  Cand.  ii.  168.) 
Antiiyllis  Hermanns.    Cytisus  grmcus,  Aspalathus,  Spar- 
tium  spmositm,  Trefoil  acacia.    Greece,  Spain 
Roots  diuretic.  (L.)    Yields  Italian  acacia^  (G.) 
Antiiyllis  vulneraria.  Woundwort 

pasJt!;,/se"01v  °.r  reddisU-  Ma*  Aa^  ».y 

Andira.    (De  Cand.  ii.  475  ) 
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Bark  bitter,  astringent,  febrifuge,  and  vermifuge,  in  doses 
of  9j.  to  3]'.,  but  tbe  dose  should  be  less  at  firsthand  gradually 
increased,  lest  it  should  occasion  vomiting,  delirium,  and  fever. 
(G.)  Bark  anthelmintic,  it  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  a 
sweet  mucilaginous  taste  ;  its  effects  are  drastic,  emetic,  pur- 
gative, and  narcotic ;  poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing 
violent  vomiting,  fever,  and  delirium.  (L.) 

Andira  ketusa.  Cayenne. 

Has  similar  properties  to  the  preceding. 

Apios.    (De  Cand.  ii.  390.) 

Apios  tuberosa.    Glycine  apios.  North  America. 

Root  farinaceous. 

Ahachis.    (E*e  Cand.  ii.  474.) 

Abachis  HYPOGiEA.  America  and  Africa. 

Seeds,  Earth  peas,  Pindars,  Ground  nuts,  nourishing,  yield 
oil,  made  into  chocolate  ;  root  sweet.  (G.) 

Arthrolobium.    (De  Cand.  ii.  311.) 

Arthrolobium  scorpioides.  Ornithopus  scorpoides,  Scor- 
pioides,  Scorpion  wort.    South  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

Herb  stimulant,  applied  externally  to  bites  of  venomous 
animals.  (G.)    Leaves  vesicant.  (L.) 

Astragalus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  281.) 

Astragalus  creticus.  Crete. 

Astragalus  gummifer.  On  Lebanon. 

Exude  Gum  tragacantli.  (G.)  A.  creticus  is  said  by  Mar- 
tius  to  produce  the  sort  of  tragacantli  that  is  received  in  the 
form  of  threads  or  slender  strips;  that  produced  by  A.  gum- 
mifer also  is  inferior  in  quality,  while  A.  tragacantha  is  said 
by  De  Candolle  to  yield  no  tragacantli.  (L.) 

*  Astragalus  glycyphvllos.  (E.  B.  203.)  Liquorice  vetch,. 
Sweet  milk  vetch,  Wild  liquorice. 

Fl.  dingy  yellow.    July.    Perennial.    Woods  and  thickets. 

Root  sweet,  used  for  liquorice  ;  leaves  used  in  retention  of 

urine.  c  . 

Astragalus  syriacus.    Astragalus,  milk  vetch,  Syria. 

Root  astringent,  diuretic.  . 

Astragalus  verus.  lersia. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Tragacantli  used  in  Europe  is  said 
by  Olivier  to  be  yielded  by  this  plant ;  Martius  also  ascribes 
the  Cake  tragacantli  to  it.  (L.) 

Baptisia.    (De  Cand.  ii.  100.) 

Baptisia  ttnctoria.    Podalyria  tinctoria.    United  States. 

Root  dyes  black.  (G.)  Yields  indigo  of  indifferent  quality  ; 
roots  and  herbage  antiseptic,  sub-astringent,  cathartic,  ana 
emetic.  (L.) 
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Bauhinia.    (De  Cand.  ii.  514.) 

Bauhinia  tomentosa.  India. 

Dried  buds  and  young-  flowers  prescribed  in  dysentery  in 
India.  (L.)  The  leaves  of  several  species  of  Bauhinia  are 
employed  in  Brazil  under  the  name  of  Unha  de  boy,  or  Oxhoof, 
as  mucilaginous  remedies.  (L.  ex  Martius.) 

Bowdichia.    (De  Cand.  ii.  519.) 
Bowdichia  virgilioides.  South  America. 

Said  by  Humboldt  to  produce  alcomoco  bark. 

Butea.    (De  Cand.  ii.  415.) 
Butea  frondosa.    Erythrina  monosperma.  India. 
Yields  by  incision,  Gummi  rubrum  astringens.  (G.)  The 
juice  which  exudes  naturally  from  cracks  and  wounds  in  the 
ark,  hardens  into  a  most  beautiful  ruby-coloured  astringent 
um,  which  dissolves  perfectly  in  water,  and  partially  in  spirit; 
nfusions  of  the  flowers  dye  cotton  cloth,  previously  impreg- 
nated with  a  solution  of  alum,  of  a  beautiful  bright  yellow  ;  a 
little  alkali  changes  it  into  a  deep  yellow  orange  ;  lac  insects 
are  frequent  on  the  small  branches  and  petioles  ;  Guibourt 
considers  that  this  plant  produces  the  Caclwn  en  masse,  or 
Cac'ion  lucide,  but  Dr.  Pereira  doubts  it.  (L.)  Furnishes 
Palass  goond,  or  Bengal  hino,  a  powerful  astringent,  used  in 
chronic  diarrho3a ;  as  an  external  astringent  application  it  is 
quite  unrivalled;  flowers  give  a  fine  yellow  dye.  (O'Sh.) 
Butea  superba.  India. 
Properties  the  same  as  the  preceding  plant.  (L.) 

C^esai.pina.    (De  Cand.  ii.  481.) 
CiESALPiNA  brazsiliensis.     C.  bahamensis.    West  Indies, 
&c. 

Wood,  Bahama  brazilletto,  used  to  dye  red  ;  gives  a  deep 
colour  to  water. 

CiESALPiNA  cortaria.  Poinciana  coriaria.  South  America. 
Pods,  Libidibi,  used  in  tanning. 

w  SAiLPI^ A  CRISTA-  South  America. 

VV ood,  Brazilwood,  Lignum  brasiliense,  very  hard,  sinks  in 
water,  pale  when  fresh  cut,  but  turns  nearly  black  by  exposure 
to  the  air;  used  to  dye  red,  and  for  ink.  (G.) 

CiESALPiNA  ECH1NATA  <2^„+L  A 

xv„„a   XT*        '^'a.  bouth  America. 

Wood  ^Nicaragua  wood,  Bresil  de  St.  Martha  Stochvhch 
trout,  in  short  ogs,  with  a  thin  bark,  much  split  ^rv  1  ar^ul 
heavy,  smells  like  salt  fish,  used  to  dye  red 

CiESALPiNA  nuga.    Guilandina  nuqa.  Moluccas 

A  decoction  of  the  roots  used,  according  to  Rump  in  cal- 
culous and  nephritic  complaints.  (L.)  "urnpn,  in  cai- 
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Cesalpina  sappan,    Guilandina  sappan.    East  Indies.  , 
Wood,  Chappungham  wood,  Sappan,  JBois  d'Inde,  Brisellet 
des  hides  ;  used  to  dye  red. 

Cjesalpina  bijuga.  C.  vesicaria,  Poinciana  bijuga.  Ja- 
maica. 

Wood,  Bastard  nicaragua  wood,  brown,  dyes  red. 

Caragana.    (De  Cand.  ii.  268.) 
Caragana  arborescens.    Robinia  caragana.  Siberia. 
Seeds  oleaginous,  eatable.  , 

Cassia.    (De  Cand.  ii.  489.) 

Cassia  absus.  Ceylon. 

Leaves,  reverse  ovate,  two  awl-shaped  glands  at  the  base  of 
the  petiole ;  mixed  with  those  of  C.  acutifolia  ;  seeds,  Tschis- 
chim  seminai,  applied  with  sugar  to  the  eyes  in  the  Egyptian 
ophthalmia.  (G.) 

Cassia  acutifolia.  C.  Senna.  (Lindl.)  C.  orientalis. 
Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

Leaves,  Mecca  senna,  Pilgrim  senna,  Senna  Alexandrina, 
Senna  folia.  This  plant  furnishes  the  principal  part  of  the 
senna  consumed  in  this  country,  and  when  unadulterated,  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  all  purgatives,  but  is  very  much  mixed,  in 
some  samples  it  is  said  to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  cent.,  with 
leaves  of  Tephrosia  apollinea  and  Cynanchum  argel,  and  it  is 
even  reported  to  be  mixed  with  Coriaria  myrtifolia;  these 
adulterations  are,  however,  easily  detected  by  any  careful  ob- 
server;  the  leaves  of  T.  apollinea  are  obovate,  almost  wedge- 
shaped  ;  those  of  Cynanchum  argel  thick,  veinless,  longer, 
downy  or  smooth  ;  and  of  Coriaria  ribbed.  (L.) 

Cassia  jethiopica.    C.  ovata,  Sene  de  Nubia.  Nubia. 

This  furnishes  exclusively  the  Senna  of  Tripoli,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Guibourt,  is  extremely  uniform  in  its  appearance. 
(L.)  Leaves,  Tripoli  senna,  Senna  Tripolitana,  large,  blunt, 
rough,  darkish  green.  (G.) 

Cassia  alata.  C.  herpetica,  Ringworm  bush.  Warm  parts 
of  America,  India. 

Flowers  used  to  cure  tetters ;  bruised  leaves  and  expressed 
juice,  used  against  itch,  tetters,  and  ring-worm.  (G.)  The 
Telinga  and  Tamul  physicians  say  that  this  plant  cures  all 
poisonous  bites  and  venereal  outbreakings,  and  also  strength- 
ens the  body ;  fresh  leaves  often  employed  to  cure  ring- 
worm. (L.) 

Cassia  brasiliana.    C.  mollis,  C.javanica,  Horse  cassia. 
Pulp  purgative,  bitter. 

Cassia  oham2ecrista.  Canepiece  sensitive  j^ant.  West  In- 
dies. 

Used  against  the  poison  of  the  night  shade. 
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Cassia  elongata.    C.  lanceolata.    (Royle.)  India. 

The  dried  leaves  form  the  finest  senna  of  commerce,  known 
by  the  name  of  Tinevelly  senna.  (L.) 

Cassia  emarginata.    West  Indian  senna.      West  Indies. 

Pulp  of  the  pods  laxative ;  leaves  purgative,  used  as  senna. 

Cassia  fistula.  Cathartocarpvs  fistula,  Cassia  stick  tree. 
East  Indies,  &c. 

Fruit,  Cassia  fistula,  two  feet  long,  size  of  the  thumb,  im- 
ported from  the  West  Indies;  pulp  purgative,  cooling;  an 
extract  of  the  pulp  gently  laxative  ;  seeds  in  the  close  of  4 — 6 
drachms  purgative;  roots  reputed  an  excellent  febrifuge.  (L.) 

Cassia  lanceolata.  (Forsk.)  Arabia. 

Leaves,  Mocho  senna,  East  Indian  senna,  Senna  Arabica, 
very  long,  lanceolate,  equal  sided,  smell  weak.  (G.)  Fors- 
kahl  asserts  that  this  is  the  true  senna  of  Mecca,  and  not  C. 
ongata,  as  supposed  by  some.  (L.)  It  must  be  here  re- 
arked  that  the  C.  lanceolata  of  D.  C.  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  C.  acutifolia,  and  not  the  true  lanceolata. 

Cassia  marylandica.    American  senna.    North  America. 
Leaves  purgative.  (G.)    Nearly  resembles  senna  in  its  pro- 
perties; according  to  Bigelow  about  one-third  more  of  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  than  of  true  senna  is  required  to  produce  a 
given  effect.  (L.) 

Cassia  medica.  Brazil. 
Root  called  Febra-fuge;  used  instead  of  cinchona.  (L.) 
Cassia  obovata.  India,  Africa,  &c. 

The  leaves  of  this  furnish  the  inferior  senna,  known  by  the 
name  of  Aleppo  and  Italian.  (L.) 

Cassia  occidentalis.  Jamaica  piss-a-bed,  Stinking  weed. 
West  Indies. 

Expressed  juice  useful  in  eruptions ;  root  diuretic.  (G.) 
The  root  greatly  stimulates  the  lymphatic  system,  and  is,  there- 
fore, very  beneficial  in  obstructions  and  weakness  of  the  stomach 
and  also  incipient  dropsy,  against  which  disease  it  is  used  as  a 
diuretic.  (L.  ex  Martius.) 

Cassia  senna. 

Leaves,  Italian  senna,  Coromandel  senna,  Country  senna; 
nearly  ovate,  petiole  not  glandular;  more  numerous  and  less 
active  than  the  Alexandrian ;  used  in  the  East  Indies  for 
senna. 

Cassia  tora.  C.  obtusifolia,  Senna  tora.  Arabia 
Leaves  used  to  adulterate  C.  obovata,  to  which  it  bears  a 
good  deal  of  resemblance;  it  may,  however,  be  readily  known 
by  its  leaflets  never  being  in  more  than  three  pairs,  by  their 
distinctly  cuneate  form,  and  ciliated  margin,  by  the  gland  be- 
tween the  lowest  pair,  and  especially  by  "the  pods,  which  are 
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long,  slender,  and  quadrangular,  instead  of  being  flat  and 
falcate.  (L.) 

Ceratonia.    (De  Cand.  ii.  486.) 

Ceratonia  siliqua.  Caroba  ceratia,  Siliqua  dulcis,  Carob 
tree,  St.  John's  bread.    Africa,  East  Indies. 

Pod  used  as  food  for  man  and  beast,  and  by  singers  to  im- 
prove the  voice. 

Cercis.    (De  Cand.  ii.  518.) 
Cercis  siliquastrum.    Judas  tree.    South  Europe. 
Flowers  piquant,  antiscorbutic  in  salads.  (G.) 

Cicer.    (De  Cand.  ii.  354.) 
Cicer  arietinum.    Cicer,  Chick  pea.    South  Europe. 
Seeds,  Calavanches,  Bhoot,  Horse  grain,  heavy  but  whole- 
some ;  roasted  for  coffee  ;  farina  resolvent.  (G.) 

Clitoria.    (De  Cand.  ii.  233.) 
Clitoria  ternatea.    Ternatea  vulgaris.    East  Indies. 
Root  emetic.  (L.) 

Colutea.    (De  Cand.  ii.  270.) 
##Coltttea  arborescens.    Bladder  senna. 
El.  yellow.    June,  August,    Large  shrub.    Native  of  South 
Europe. 

Leaves  and  pods  purgative ;  used  for  adulterating  senna. 
(G.  L.) 

Coltjtea  cruenta.  South  Europe. 

Has  similar  properties. 

Copaifera.    (De  Cand.  ii.  508.) 
Copaifera  coriacea.  Province  of  St.  Paul,  Brazil. 

Copaifera  iangsdorfii.      Province  of  St.  Paul,  Brazil. 
Copaiva  balsam  is  furnished  by  these,  according  to  Spix  and 
Martius. 

Copaifera  multijuga.  Para. 

According  to  Hayne  this  yields  the  copaiva  exported  from 
Para.  The  balsam  of  copaiva,  an  acrid,  bitter,  nauseous, 
liquid  resin,  with  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  cathartic  properties, 
is  apparently  furnished  by  ail  the  species  of  this  genus.  Hayne, 
however,  discontinues  the  name  of  C.  officinalis,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  given  indiscriminately  to  many  different 
species.  (L.) 

Copaifera  officinalis.    C.jacquini.    West  Indies. 
From  this  is  obtained  the  Copaiva  balsam  of  the  West  In- 
dies. (L.) 

Coronilla.    (De  Cand.  ii.  309.) 
**Coronilla  emerus.    Coronilla,  or  Scorpion  senna. 
Fl.  yellow.    April,  June.    Large  shrub.    Native  of  boutn 
Europe. 
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Leaves  purgative,  used  instead  of  senna  by  the  country- 
people.  (G.)     Leaves  cathartic,  like  those  of  senna,  but  less 

active.  (L.)  a 
Coronilla  juncea.  Poly  gala  vera,  Milk  vetch,  South 

Prance. 

Herb  in  decoction  increases  the  milk. 
Coronilla  securidaca.  Secaridaca. 
Seed  extremely  bitter,  purgative.  (G.) 
Coronilla  varia.  South  Europe,  Crimea.  _ 

Juice  emetic.  (G.)  Leaves  diuretic  and  cathartic  ;  juice  said 
to  be  even  poisonous.  (L.) 

Cytisus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  153.) 
Cytisus  cajan. 

Seeds,  Pigeon  peas,  Angola  pea,  Orror,  used  as  food,  strong 
tasted  ;  young  shoots  pectoral ;  root  aromatic.  (G.) 

Cytisus  hirsutus.  Pseudo  cytisus,  Hairy  shrub  trefoil. 
South  Europe. 

Leaves  cooling,  diuretic. 

*#Cytisus  laburnum.    Common  laburnum. 

Fl.  yellow.  May,  June.  Tree.  Native  of  lower  range  of 
Alps. 

Leaves  diuretic,  resolvent.  (G.)  Seeds  highly  poisonous, 
possessing  narcotico-acrid  properties,  supposed  to  be  owing  to 
the  presence  of  an  active  principle  called  cytisin.  (L.)  Bark 
also  poisonous. 

Cytisus  scoparius.  (E.  B.  1339.)  Genista  scoparia,  Spar- 
tium  scoparium,  Common  broom. 

Fl.  yellow.    June.    Shrub.    Dry  hills. 

Decoction  of  the  young  tops  diuretic  and  cathartic ;  seeds 
said  to  be  emetic ;  Mead  and  Cullen  found  them  useful  in 
dropsy.  (L.)  Tops,  Spartii  cacumina,  diuretic,  even  to 
animals,  who  browse  on  them ;  flowers  used  as  a  pickle  for 
the  table  ;  seeds  emetic,  cathartic,  roasted  and  used  as  coffee. 
(G.) 

Dalea.    (De  Cand.  ii.  245.) 
Dalea  enneaphylla.  Carthagena. 
Dyes  yellow.  (G.) 

Derris.    (De  Cand.  ii.  415.) 
Derris  Pinnata.  Cochin  China. 

Root  used  for  areca  nut. 

Dipterix.    (De  Cand.  ii.  477.) 
Dipterix  odorata.    Baryosma  tonga,  Coumarouma  odorata. 
Guiana. 

Kernel,  Tonca  bean,  odoriferous  j  used  to  scent  snuff-  con- 
tains Coumarine,  which  exudes  between  the  lobes. 

Dolichos.    (De  Cand.  ii.  396.) 
DoLicnos  diflorus.    Coolthi.  "East  Indies. 
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DOLICHOS  BULBOSUS. 

Seeds  eaten. 

Dolichos  catjang.    Barhaty.  East  Indies, 

Seeds  used  to  make  soy  ;  eaten  in  soup. 
Dolichos  sinensis.  China. 
Seeds  eaten. 

Dolichos  tuberosus.  Martinico. 
Roots  eatable. 

Dorycnium. 

DoRYCNiirM  hirsutum.  Lotus  hirsutus,  Trifolium  hcemor- 
rhoidale,  Pile  lotus.    South  of  Europe. 

Dorycnium  suffruticosum.  Lotus  dorycnium,  White  lotus. 
South  of  Europe. 

Seeds  useful  in  piles. 

Eryum.    (De  Cand.  ii.  366.) 

Ervum  ervilia.    Bitter  vetch.  South  of  Europe. 

Farina  maturative  and  resolvent.  (G.)  Seeds  poisonous; 
mixed  with  flour  and  made  into  bread,  they  produce  weakness 
of  the  extremities,  especially  of  the  limbs  ;  horses  become 
almost  paralytic.  (L.) 

Ervum  lens.  Germany. 

Seeds  lentil,  lens  vulgaris,  massoor,  difficult  of  digestion, 
astringent,  hurtful  to  the  eyes.  (G.) 

Faba.    (De  Cand.  ii.  354.) 
**Faba  vulgaris.    Vicia  faba. 

Fl.  white,  with  a  black  silky  spot  in  the  wings.  June.  July. 
Annual.    Native  of  borders  of  Caspian. 

Seeds,  Garden  bean,  Faba  major,  nourishing,  difficult  of 
digestion,  flatulent.  Vicia  faba  {3.  Seeds,  Horse  bean,  Faba 
minor,  F.  equina,  nourishing,  roasted  for  coffee. 

Galega.    (De  Cand.  ii.  248.) 
Galega  officinalis.    Ruta  capraria,  Goat's  rue.  South 
of  Europe. 

Sudorific,  vermifuge,  alexiterial,  useful  in  epilepsy  and  con- 
vulsions. (G.) 

Genista.    (De  Cand.  ii.  145.) 
Genista  canariensis.    Canary  rosewood.    Canary  islands, 
Spain. 

Root,  Lignum  rhodium,  yellowish,  with  red  veins  ;  has  the 
scent  of  roses,  used  for  fumigation,  is  cordial  and  cephalic.  (G.) 
Genista  ovata.  South  of  Europe. 

Used  to  die  yellow. 

Genista  purgans.    Spartium  purgans.  France. 
Leaves  and  seeds  purgative. 

*Genista  tinctoria.  •  (E.  B.  208.)  Dyers  broom,  Dyers 
r/reenweed,  Wood  waxen,  Sereque. 
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Fl.  yellow.    July.    Small  shrub.    Pastures  and  thickets. 

Flowers  and  leaves  aperitive,  diuretic,  used  to  die  yellow. 
(G.)  Chiefly  employed  in  dyeing  ;  the  whole  plant  affords  a 
good  yellow  colour,  and  with  woad  a  good  green.  Ray  says 
the  milk  of  cows  feeding  upon  it  is  rendered  bitter,  which 
flavour  is  communicated  to  butter  and  cheese.  (L.  ex  Smith.) 

Gleditschia.    (De  Cand.  ii.  479.) 
Gleditschia  triacanthos.    Triple-thorned  acacia.  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina. 

Seeds  used  to  feed  animals  ;  sap  yields  sugar.  (G.) 

Glycyrrhiza.    (De  Cand.  ii.  247.) 
Glycyrrhiza  echinata.    Prickly  liquorice.  Apulia. 
Root  sweet,  juice  used  in  tetters  and  ringworms. 
**Glycyrrhiza  glabra.    Liquiritia  officinalis,  Liquorice. 
Fl.  pale  blue.    June,  September.    Perennial.    South  of 
Europe. 

Root,  Stick  liquorice,  Liquoritia,  Glycyrrhizce  radix,  sweet, 
opening,  expectorant,  pectoral,  diuretic ;  chewed,  it  extin- 
guishes thirst ;  its  infusion  covers  the  taste  of  unpalatable 
drugs  more  effectually  than  sugar.  (G.)  The  roots  abound  in 
a  saccharine  mucilaginous  matter,  which  is  slightly  bitter,  and 
readily  soluble  in  water  ;  a  powder,  and  the  well  known  com- 
mon extract  are  prepared  from  it ;  the  decoction  in  different 
forms  is  a  common  remedy  for  coughs,  and  hectic  or  phthisical 
cases.  (L.) 

Guilandina.    (De  Cand.  ii.  480.) 

Guilandina  bonduc.  Yellow  nickar-tree.  East  and  West 
Indies. 

Nuts,  Yellow  nickars,  astringent,  used  in  gonorrhoea,  yaws, 
and  convulsions.  (G.)  The  seeds  in  powder  are  a  powerful 
tonic.  (L.) 

Guilandina  bonducella.  Grey  nickar-tree.  A  variety  of 
the  preceding. 

Nuts  pressed  for  oil. 

H^ematoxylon.    (De  Cand.  ii.  485.) 

HiEMATOXYLoN  campeachianum.    Logwood.  Compeachy. 

Exudes  a  gum ;  wood,  Lignum  campeachense,  Hcematoxyli 
lignum,  in  large  logs  without  any  bark,  solid,  inside  pale  red- 
dish brown,  sweetish,  astringent,  used  to  dye  red  or  purple. 
(G.)  Chiefly  used  by  dyers;  it  is  a  powerful  astringent,  and 
may  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  kino,  catechu,  &c.  In 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery  the  decoction  is  used  with  benefit. 
(L.) 
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Hippocrepis.    (De  Cand.  ii. 312  ) 
*Hippocrepis  comosa.     (E.  B.  31.)      Ferrum  equinum 

comosum,  Tufted  horse-shoe  vetch. 

Fl.  yellow.    July.    Perennial.    Chalky  pastures. 
Leaves  purgative,  used  by  the  country  people  instead  of 

senna.  (G.) 

HvMENEiEA.    (De  Cand.  ii.  511.) 
Hymenevea  couRBARiL.    Lotus  caurbaril    Tropical  parts  of 
A  |yi  fin  flfl. . 

Exudes  Gum  anime ;  pods  contain  an  acidulous  nutritive 
farina  (G  )  The  mealy  substance  in  which  the  seeds  are  em- 
bedded is  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  apt  to  purge  when  recently 
gathered  ;  it  loses  this  property  when  it  becomes  old  ;  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  pulp,  allowed  to  ferment,  forms  an  intoxicating 
drink  resembling  beer  ;  a  fine  transparent  resin  of  a  yellowish 
or  red  colour  exudes  between  the  principal  roots ;  it  is  the 
Gum  animi  of  the  shops  ;  it  burns  readily,  emitting  a  fragrant 
smell,  and  has  been  employed  by  way  of  fumigation  in  attacks 
of  spasmodic  asthma,  and  other  embarrassments  of  respiration. 
In  solution,  it  is  given  internally  in  doses  of  a  tea-spoonful,  as 
a  substitute  for  gum  guiaiacum,  and  employed  externally  as  an 
embrocation.  The  resin  called  Jatahy,  Jatchy,  or  Copal,  and 
in  Minas  Geraes,  Jatoba,  is  used,  not  only  for  various  kinds  of 
varnish,  but  also  against  tedious  coughs,  weakness  of  the  lungs, 
spitting  of  blood,  and  incipient  phthisis  pulmonahs  ;  the  Cara- 
dores  have  a  method  of  mixing  it  with  sugar  and  rum  so  as  to 
make  a  very  agreeable  emulsion  or  syrup.  (Martius.)  A  de- 
coction of  the  inner  bark  is  said  to  act  as  a  vermifuge.  (Mac- 
fayden.)  (L.) 

Indigofera.    (De  Cand.  ii.  221.) 
Indigofera  anil.  t  West  Indl,es*  , 

Yields  much  of  the  Indigo  of  the  West  Indies ;  powdered 
leaf  used  in  hepatitis.  (L.) 

Indigofera  argentea.  -^g} It- 

Cultivated  for  indigo  in  Egypt. 

Indigofera  c^rulea.  .  • 

Said  by  Roxburgh  to  produce  the  finest  indigo  he  knew. 

^'-)  ^.T,Tx,rTrA  India. 

Indigofera  enneaphvlla.  *  . 

Expressed  juice  given  as  an  alterative  by  the  native  physi- 
cians in  old  syphilitic  diseases.  (O'Sh.) 

Indigofera  tinctoria.    Indigo  plant.     East  and  West 

lDYieSids  Indigo.  (G.)  A  decoction  of  the  root  effectually  de- 
stroys vermin";  the  juice  of  the  young  branches  mixed  Wit& 
honey  is  recommended  for  aphtha  o&the  mouth  in  children,  ana 
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indigo  in  powder  is  sprinkled  on  foul  ulcers  to  cleanse  them ; 
the  disease  in  poultry  known  by  the  name  of  yaws  is  cured  by 
the  application  of  a  solution  of  indigo  by  means  of  a  rag ; 
indigo  is  also  used  in  epilepsy  and  erysipelas ;  the  valuable  dye 
obtained  from  it  is  a  highly  dangerous  vegetable  poison;  the 
other  species  are  equally  important  in  regard  to  their  dyeing 
qualities.  (L.) 

Inga.    (De  Cand.  ii.  432.) 

Inga  burgoni.  Mimosa  fagifolia,  I.  fagifolia.  Guiana,  and 
West  India  islands. 

Seed  purgative,  but  eaten.  (G.)  Bark  acrid  and  astringent. 
(L.) 

Inga  saponaria.  Molucca  and  Cochin  China. 

Bark  makes  a  kind  of  soap.  (G.) 

Inga  sassa.  Abyssinia. 

According  to  Bruce,  this  tree  exudes  gum  in  such  quantity 
as  to  appear  deformed  by  the  size  of  the  concretions  ;  Gui- 
bourt  says  he  met  with  a  case  of  it  called  Gum  Tragacanth, 
and  he  reckons  it  among  the  false  tragacanths.  (L.) 

Inga  unguis  cati.  Mimosa  unguis  cati,  Cat's  claw.  West 
Indies. 

In  decoction  diuretic.  (G.)  A  decoction  of  the  bark  is  very 
astringent,  has  the  reputation  of  acting  as  a  diuretic,  and  has 
been  employed  externally  as  a  lotion  and  injection  in  cases  of 
relaxation  of  the  parts.  (L.) 

Lablab.    (De  Cand.  ii.  401.) 

Lablab  vulgaris.    Dolichos  lablab,  Black  Egyptian  bean. 
Seeds  nutritive. 

Lathyrus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  369.) 

#Lathyrus  aphaca.    (E.  B.  1167.)    Yellow  vetchling. 

El.  yellow.  June,  August.  Annual.  Borders  of  sandy  and 
gravelly  fields.  Rare. 

Seeds  narcotic,  producing  excessive  headache  if  eaten  abun- 
dantly in  the  ripe  state ;  young  and  tender,  they  are  served 
sometimes  at  table  like  green  peas,  and  then  are  harmless. 
(L.) 

Lathyrus  cicera.  Spain 

F1<(L)With  WbiCh       SGedS  lmVe  beeU  8'r0uncl  UP» is  poison- 
Latiiyrus  sativus.    Chick-pea,  Keesari.  gpain 
Seeds  nutritive.'  ^ 
Lathyrus  tuberosus.    Tuberous  vetch.    Various  parts  of 

Iloot  tuberous,  sweet,  yields  fecula ;    sold  for  salp  roots. 
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Lotus. 

*Lotus  corniculatus.  (E.  B.  2090.)  Common  birds-foot 
trefoil,  Yellow  lotus. 

Fl.  yellow.    July,  August.    Perennial.  Pastures. 

Anodyne,  emollient,  used  in  burns;  petals  turn  green  in 
drying. 

Lupinus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  406.) 
*#Lupinus  albus.    White  lupine. 
Fl.  white.    July,  August.    Annual.    Native  of  Asia. 
Seeds  rather  bitter,  emmenagogue,  vermifuge,  used  as  food, 
and  externally  in  resolvent  poultices. 

Lupinus  varius.    L.  sylvestris,  Wild  lupine.  Spain. 
Seeds  bitterish,  but  nutritive. 

Medicago.    (De  Cand.  ii.  171.) 
*Medicago  circinata.    Anthyllis,  Sea-kidney  vetch.  South 

of  Europe. 

Herb  used  in  dysury. 

*Medicago  lupulina.  (E.  B.  971.)  Trifolium  luteum  mi- 
nimum, Black  medick  or  nonsuch,  Little  yellow  trefoil,  Melilot 
trefoil. 

Fl.  small,  yellow.  May,  August.  Annual.  Waste  ground. 
Herb  lenifying* 

*Medicago  sativa.    (E.  B.  1749.)  Lucerne. 

Fl.  purple.    June,  July.    Perennial.    On  chalky  soils. 

Seeds  dye  yellow. 

Melilotus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  186.) 
Melilotus  c^erulea.    Blue  melilot.^        _  Germany. 
Properties  similar  to  those  of  M.  officinalis. 
Melilotus  italica.    M:  vera,  Trifolium  melilotus  Itahca, 
Italian  melilot.  Italy. 
Herb  suppurative. 

*Melilotus  officinalis.  (E.  B.  1340.)  Trifolium  melilotus 
officinale,  Yellow  melilot. 

Fl  yellow.    June,  July.    Annual.    Bushy  places. 

Herb  pectoral,  discussive,  causes  the  pecuhar  flavour  of  the 
Schabziger  or  scraped  cheese  of  Germany.  (G.)  Decoction 
emollient,  and  occasionally  employed  in  lotions  and  enemas  ; 
the  odoriferous  principle  very  fugacious  ;  it  was  asserted  by 
Vogel  to  be  benzoic  acid,  but  according  to  Gmbourt  and 
others  it  is  Coumarine,  the  aromatic  principle  of  the  lonka- 
bean.  (L.) 

Mimosa.    (De  Cand.  ii.  425.) 
Mimosa  ferox. 
Seeds  purgative,  but  eaten. 
Mimosa  natans. 
Eaten  as  a  salad  herb. 
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Moringa.    (^^^-^ptl  East  Indie, 
frZTe  ^"obtained  by  pressure  &  of  Ben,  much 
used  by  perfumers  as  the  basis  of  various  scents,  and  by  watch- 
Tlerl  because  it  does  not  readily  freeze ;  the 
and  have  been  employed  in  fevers  and#.al8\"B[1u^^* 
(L.)    Said  also  to  be  purgative  and  emetic  in  small  quantities. 

(0Moringa  pterygosperma.    Guilandina  moringa,  Hyperan- 
thera  moringa,  M.  oleifera,  M.  zeylanica,  Mounngon,  Smooth 
bonduc-tree.   East  Indies.  , 
Root,  Mouringhy  root,  East  Indian  country  horseradish 
acrid,  used  as  a  sauce;  wood,  Lignum  nephriticum,  diu.et.c 
used  for  dyeing  blue ;  nuts,  Ben  nuts,  Pois  quemques  Nuces 
behen,  Balanus  myrepsica,  Glaus  unguentana,  yield  oil  by  pres- 
sure;  pods,  leaves,  and  flowers  eaten  as   pot-herbs.  (U.) 
Leaves,  flowers,  and  seed  vessels  used  in  curries.    Roots  simi- 
lar in  flavour  to  horseradish,  and  have  the  same  properties ; 
employed  when  bruised  as  an  external  irritant;  oil  of  the 
seeds  possesses  the  same  qualities  as  that  of  the  first  species, 
said  bv  Royle  to  be  aperient,  much  used  by  the  natives  as  an 
unguent  in  gout  and  rheumatism.    Seeds  used  internally  tor 
their  pungent  and  stimulating  virtues.  (O'Sh.)    Green  root 
employed  as  a  stimulant  in  paralysis,  and  in  intermittent^  in 
scruple  doses,  also  in  epilepsy  and  hysteria.  In  Jamaica  the 
wood  is  employed  for  dyeing  a  blue  colour.  (Ainslie.) 

Mucuna.    (De  Cand.  ii.  404.) 
Mucuna  pruriens.    Dolichos  pruriens.        West  Indies. 
Pods,  Siliqua  hirsuta,  eaten  when  young,  imported  from  the 
West  Indies ;  closely  covered  with  strong,  brown,  stinging 
hairs ;  Cowhage,  Dolichi  pubess.  occasions  violent  itching,  which 
is  allayed  by  a  solution  of  green  vitriol  or  oil ;  vermifuge  by 
scraping  the  hair  off  a  pod  and  taking  it  with  treacle  or  syrup 
for  a  morning  dose,  and  giving  a  brisk  purge  after  two  or  three 
doses  of  the  cowhage;  root  in  decoction  diuretic,  and  very  use- 
ful in  dropsy.  (G.) 

Mucuna  prurita.  (L.)  East  Indies. 

Pod  covered  with  white,  erect,  stinging  hairs,  which  are 
brown  when  ripe  and  turn  black  in  drying ;  they  are  used  as 
a  mechanical  anthelmintic,  and  together  with  the  former  spe- 
cies constitute  the  substance  called  Cowhage,  or  Cowitch.  (L.) 

Myrospermum.    (De  Cand.  ii.  94.) 

Myrospermum  peruiferum.  M.  pedicellatum,  Myroxylon 
pedicellatum,  Myroxylon  peruiferum.  Original  Jesuit's  bark- 
tree,  Kina  kina,  Quinquino.    Forests  of  Peru. 

The  first  kind  of  Peruvian  baric  brought  to  Europe  ;  speckled 
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on  the  outside,  resinous  when  held  to  the  sun,  odoriferous,  not 
so  hitter  or  astringent  as  the  present  sort  from  the  Loxa-tree ; 
yields  a  resin.  (G.)  The  stern  yields  the  fragrant,  hitter,  aro- 
matic balsam  called  Balsam  of  Peru,  having  stimulant,  tonic, 
expectorant  properties,  employed  in  palsy,  chronic  asthma, 
gleet,  leucorrhcea,  &c. ;  applied  externally  in  the  form  of  plais- 
ter,  it  mitigates  headache  and  toothache;  the  balsam  closes 
recent  wounds.  (L.) 

Myrospermum  toluiferum.  Myroxylon  toluifera,  Toluifera 
balsamum.    South  America. 

The  warm,  sweet,  fragrant,  solid,  stimulant  balsam,  called 
Balsam  of  Tolu,  is  obtained  from  this  tree  ;  it  is  used  in  coughs 
and  chronic  pulmonary  complaints,  and  is  preferred  to  the 
preceding  on  account  of  its  flavour;  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  said  to  be  the  concrete  balsam  of 
the  last  species,  and  this  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Ruiz; 
Guibourt,  however,  and  most  other  writers,  consider  the  Balsam 
of  Tolu  the  produce  of  this  species.  (L.) 

Onobrychis.    ((De  Cand.  ii.  344.) 

*Onobrychis  sativa.  (E.  B.  96.)  Hedysarum  o?wbrychis> 
Saintfoin  cockshead, 

Fl.  crimson.  June,  July.  Perennial.  Dry  places  in  a 
chalky  soil. 

Herb  ripening,  discussive,  useful  in  stranguary. 

Ononis.    (De  Cand.  ii.  158.) 
#Ononis  spinosa.    (E.  B.  682.)    Anonis,  Resta  bovis,  Cam- 
mock,  Petty  whin,  Rest  harrow. 

Fl.  red  or  white.  June,  July.  Small  shrub.  Dry  heaths. 
Root  diuretic,  detersive,  aperient,  used  in  decoction.  (G.) 

Ornithopus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  311.) 
*Ornithopus  perpusillus.    (E.  B.  369.)    Small  bird's-fooL 
Fl.  white,  with  red  lines.    June.    Annual.    Sandy  heaths. 
Herb  lithontriptic,  and  used  in  ruptures. 

Orobus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  376.) 
Orobus  luteus.  Alps. 
*Orobus  niger.    (E.  B.  2788.)    Black  bitter  vetch. 
Fl.  purple.    June,.  July.    Perennial.    Shady  rocks,  Scot- 
land. 7 
*Orobus  sylvaticus,    (E.  B.  518.)     Wood  bitter  vetch, 

JE^cistciTcL  vctcli 

Fl.  purplish  while.  May,  June.  Perennial.  North  of 
England. 

Orobus  vernus.  East  of  Europe. 

Seeds  yield  a  resolvent  farina.  , 
*  Orobus  tuberosus.    (E.  B.  1153.)    Bitter  vetch,  Heath 
2>ca,  l\berous  orobus. 
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El  purple  or  pink.    May,  June.    Perennial.  Woods. 
Roo^s  nutritive  ;  seeds  yield  a  resolvent  fanna. 

Phaseolus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  390.) 

Phaseolus  max.   Krishna  moog. 

PhASEOLUS  TANKINENS1B. 

Sadves  of  East  Indies  ;  seeds  eaten  as  pulse. 
**Phaseolus  multiflorus.    Scarlet  runner 

Var.  c,  Phaseolus  coccineus.    Scarlet  bean.  tLved. 

Var  £  Phaseolus  albiflorus.    tl.  wlnte. 
July,  August    Annual.    Cultivated  in  gardens.    Native  of 

^etSe^ourishing;  flour  of  the  seed  emollient,  diu, 

"ph— "fuNoo.    Hallimoog.  East  Indies. 

Seeds  made  into  sago.  "Poet  Indies 

Phaseolus  radiatus.    Mash  colly.        _      JiAst  inaies. 
Seeds  eaten  as  pulse.  (G.)    Roots  narcotic.  (L.) 
Phaseolus  trilobus.    Dolichos  trilobus.^  _    East  Indies. 
Leaves  considered  by  the  Hindoo  practitioners  cooling,  se- 
dative, antibilious,  and  tonic,  and  useful  as  an  application  to 

^X^bhos.b;  Cochin  China. 

Root  esculent.  ,       „        „  ■ 

**Phaseolus  vulgaris,    .Frewc^  Jea«,  ifaje  rfe  .ftome,  iian- 

co<,  Kidnexi  lean.  _t   .  » 

El.  lilac  or  white.    July,  August.     Annual.     Native  of 

India. 

There  are  several  varieties  cultivated. 

a.  Tricolor.    Seeds  of  one  colour.  _ 

j8.  Easciatus.    Variously  striped.    Zebra- striped  bean. 

y.  Variegatus.    Variously  spotted.    Speckled  bean. 

And  a  dwarf  one,  Ph.  nanus. 

Qualities  the  same  as  those  of  P.  multiflorus. 

Piscidia.    (De  Cand.  ii.  267.) 

Piscidia  erythrina.     Erythrina  piscipula,    Dog  wood. 
Spanish  Main,  &c. 

Bark  of  the  root  thrown  into  ponds  or  still  water  stupefies 
the  larger  fish,  without  rendering  them  unwholesome,  and 
kills  the  smaller  ones;  used  to  cleanse  foul  ulcers.  (G.) 
Tincture  of  the  bark  most  powerfully  and  remarkably  nar- 
cotic and  diaphoretic,  a  specific  in  the  removal  of  pain  caused 
by  carious  teeth  ;  it  is  also  used  as  a  common  fish  poison. 
(Hamilton.) 

tj  2 
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Pisum.    (Be  Cand.  ii.  368.) 
**Pisum  sativum.    Motor  pea,  Garden  pea.  # 
El.  white  or  red.     May,  September.    Annual.  Native 

country  unknown.  . 

Green  pods  used  in  the  scurvy  ;  fresh  seeds  saccharine,  nu- 
tritive ;  dry  seeds  heavy  and  flatulent. 

Poinciana.    (De  Cand.  ii.  483.) 

Poinciana  pulcherrima.  Casaipina  pulcherrima,  Barba- 
does  pride,  Barbadoes  flower  fence,  Spanish  carnations.  Origi- 
nally from  East  Indies. 

Tea  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  syrup  of  the  flowers,  pur- 
gative and  emmenagogue  ;  also  the  seeds  m  powder,  dose  ft., 
in  common  use  with  the  negro  slave  girls  to  procure  abortion 
IG )  The  leaves,  when  bruised,  have  a  smell  resembling  that 
of  ravine,  the  infusion  either  of  them  or  the  flowers  is  consi- 
dered a  powerful  emmenagogue,  so  as  even  to  bring  on  abor- 
tion :  the  leaves  are  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  substitute 
for  senna;  the  seeds  in  powder  are  stated  to  form  a  remedy 
for  the  bellyache;  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  has 
also  been  employed  with  success  against  the  fevers  of  lortola, 
root  acrid,  and  even  poisonous;  the  wood  makes  the  best  of  all 

charcoal.  (L.)  ..  . 

Prosopis.    (De  Cand.  n.  446.) 
Prosopis  juliflora.   Mimosa  juliflora,  M.  piliflora,  Cashew. 

^Leaves  and  twigs  fatal  to  cattle  which  browse  upon  them, 
unless  they  are  accustomed  to  them;  Legumes  although 
sweet,  are  also  held  to  be  noxious ;  this,  however,  is :  denied  hy 
Dr  Macfadyen,  who  says  that  the  young  shoots,  leaves,  and 
pods  are  very  nutritious;  and  may  be  browsed  upon  by  cattle 
S  eve  y  kina  with  impunity  during  dry  weather  and  the  pod 
are  sai/to  be  as  nutritious  as  corn  ;  after  rams  he ,s ta tea  that 
the  pods  do  become  pernicious,  and  are  fatal  to  noi  ses  ,  this 
he  ascribes  to  the  seeds  at  that  time  being  prepared  to  sprout, 
ne  ascriDeb  iu  h    nd  ffiving  0ff  carbonic  acid,  which 

ffiS^.^.'^  Great  qaan- 

Sts  of  gnm,  having  all  the  properties  of  gum  arab.c  may  be 
oSne/by  ioundmg  the  stem  and  large  branches.  (L^ 
Prosopis  spicigera. 

Pods  esculent.  .  ..  nlflv 

Psoralia.    (De  Cand.  u.  216.) 
Psoralia  bituminosa.     Trifolium  bituminosum,  Stinhing 
trefoil.    South  of  Europe.  ,    .  .. 

Leaves  diuretic,  anticancerous  ;  seeds  yield  oil.  ^ 
Psoralia  corylifolia.  ,t  \ 

Seeds  considered  in  India  stomachic  and  deohstruent.  QJUJ 
Psoralia  glandulosa.    Paraguay  tea. 
Leaves  stomachic,  vulnerary,  vermifuge. 
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PsORALlA  TENTAPHYLLA,  Mexico. 

Boot   Spanish  contrayerva,  Contrayerva,  slightly  aromatic, 
taste  sharp,  used  in  typhoid  fevers. 

Pterocarpus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  418.) 
Pterocarpus  dalbergioides.  East  Indies. 

Wood,  ^Hctaan  red  wood,  Rood  hout,  used  in  dyeing.  ^ 
Pterocarpus  draco.      West  Indies  and  South  America 
Bark  when  wounded  yields  drops  of  red  juice  which  soon 
harden  into  crimson  tears ;  these  are  collected  under  the  name 
of  Dragons  blood.  (L.)    Bark,  wood,  and  leaves  remarkably 

astringent.  (O'Sh.)  .  .     c  , 

Pterocarpus  erinaceus.    P.  Senegalensis.    Woods  ot  the 

Gambia.  ,  .      _  ,  .  , 

When  the  branches  are  wounded  a  red  juice  flows  wniclx 
hardens  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  and  becomes  a  dark  coloured, 
brittle,  glittering,  astringent  substance,  the  real  original  Gum 
kino  of  the  shops.  (L.)  For  the  origin  of  East  Indian  kino, 
see  P.  marsupium. 

Pterocarpus  indicus.  East  Indies. 

Yields  Dragons  blood. 

Pterocarpus  marsupium.    P.  bilobus.    Circar  mountains. 

Roxburgh  suspects  this  to  be  the  tree  that  produces  Gum 
kino.  The  red  juice  hardens  into  a  dark  red,  very  brittle  gum 
resin,  which  on  being  powdered,  changes  into  a  light  brown 
not  unlike  Peruvian  bark;  its  taste  is  strongly  but  simply 
astringent.  (L.)  Dr.  Royle  has  proved  that  East  Indian  kino 
is  the  inspissated  juice  of  this  tree.  The  whole  of  the  kino 
brought  to  this  country  is  prepared  at  Anjara  Kandy,  near 
Tellichery. 

Pterocarpus  santalinus.       Mountains  of  Coromandel. 
Wood,  Red  sanders,  Bresille  rood,  Ccdiatour  hout,  Santalum 
rubrum,  Pterocarpi   lignum,   resinous,   odoriferous,  austere, 
astringent,  tonic,  used  as  a  red  colouring  ingredient  in  spiri- 
tuous tinctures ;  yields  a  resin  analogous  to  dragon's  blood. 
(G.)    From  this  is  obtained  Red  sandal  wood,  a  timber  chiefly 
used  by  the  dyers  and  colour  manufacturers  of  the  present 
day  ;  but  also  employed  to  colour  several  officinal  preparations 
such  as  the  compound  tincture  of  lavender,  (L.)    Also  em- 
ployed as  the  basis  of  various  dentifrice  mixtures.  (O'Sh.) 

Pueraria.    (De  Cand.  ii.  240.) 
Pueraria  tuberosa.    Hcdysarum  tuberosa.    Circar  moun- 
tains. 

The  root  peeled  and  bruised  into  a  poultice  is  employed  by 
the  natives  of  the  mountains  where  it  grows  to  reduce  swell- 
ings of  the  joints.  (L.) 

Sabinea.    (De  Cand.  ii.  263.) 
Sabinea  Florida.    Robinia  florida.  West  Indies. 
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The  violet  flowers  are  considered  as  poisonous.  (Schomburg 

Schotia.    (De  Cand.  ii.  507.) 
Schotia  speciosa.    Guaiacum  afrum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Seeds  eaten.  ^     ^  Cand>  „  ^ 

Sesbania  2egyptiaca.  'jEschynomene  sesban,  Sesban.  Egypt. 

E  teSmachic,  emmenagogue.  (G  )    Yields  an  excellent 
dial;  used  at  the  gunpowder  works  of  Ishapore.  (0  Sh.) 
Soja.    (De  Cand.  u.  3960 
Soja  hispida.    Doiic/»o«  S0>,  Soja  Japomca.    Japan,  East 

I  ii  d  igs 

Seeds  used  to  make  soy  ;  eaten  in  soup. 

Spartium.    (De  Cand.  ii  145.) 
Spartium  jusceum.    Genista  juncea,  Spanish  broom.  South 

of  Europe. 

Qualities  the  same  as  common  broom. 

Tamarindus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  458.) 
Tamarindus  mpiOA.  Egypt,  East  Indies  &c 

Pulp  acidulous,  cooling,  laxative;  *tof  Jfp^'  used 
water  to  get  off  the  skins,  and  the  kernels  boiled  or  ti  led,  useu 
fo?  food    (G  )    The  leaves  are  subacid,  and  according  to 

and  syrup  added  to  preserve  the  pulp  V  Black  tama unas 

NThe-  leaves  are  often  found  mixed  with  those ,  of  senna ;  cul- 
tivated for  its  indigo  in  Nuh  a  (H<£™  Coast  of 
Tephrosia  purpurea.    V-Li-J    tratt^u  i  r 

^CtWtter,  a  deeoetion  prescribed  hy  Indian  doctors  in 
dyspepsia,  lientery,  and  tympanitis.  Popayan. 

Tephrosia  senna.  ,      r  ponavan. 

Leaves  used  instead  of  senna  by  the  people  of  1  opayan. 

^Tephrosia  toxicaria.    Galega  toxicaria.       "  Pj^XJ  fish 
Employed  in  Jamaica  for  the  purpose  of  pjwgB  the  ™  , 
in  rivers.   It  has  been  suggested  that  this  P^^f^V^ 
stituted  for  digitalis,  where  that  plant  does  not  grow,  a,  its 
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action  on  the  human  system  is  ,-hahly  th=;  as  the  roots 

°f  T\1rtT.Lap  an^n  |l  ac°tf  as'  "  anV  combined 
IJiSrs'm^ptma.  ting  influence  on  the  nervous  sys- 

te™V^I"^1c"rc!rs^)Wood,  Cam  wood,  Red  wood,  Boh  de 

and  smoother  than  either  logwood,  brasilietto,  ° 
green  wood,  from  Africa. 

Trtpoltum.    (De  Cand.  ii.  189.) 
TmromoM  SSST  4*»  trefoil,  If— 

A'PHoCoft  »ereT(G.)    Possesses  the  same  dualities  as  liquorice. 

(L«TmroUeM  AitvENSE.  (E.  B.  944.)  Lagopus,  Pes  leporinus, 

fl?LSp{ufred  or  whitish.    July,  August.    Annual.  Sandy 
barren  fields. 

Leaves  pectoral,  anti-dysenteric.  „    y    ,  IW>  jxja 

Tripolium  cceruleum.    Lotus  urbana,  T.  odoratum,  Field 

Herb  diuretic,  vulnerary,  anodyne.  rnmmnn 
♦Tripoli™  pratense.     Lotus  herba  sylvestns,  Common 

^£g£   May,'  September.    Perennial.    Meadows  and 

pastures. 

Herb  laxative.  , 

Trigonella.    (De  Cand.  ii.  181.) 
Trigonella  pjenom  gr^cum.    Fenugreek,  Maytee.  boutn 

■of  Europe,  India.  ,  f 

Seed  odoriferous,  mucous,  resolvent,  stomachic  roasted  ioi 
coffee,  dyes  yellow.  (G.)  A  decoction  of  the  seeds  used  as  an 
emollient;  poultices  are  made  of  the  flour;  only  used  in  vete- 
rinary medicine.  (L.)  Used  in  India  in  dysenteric  affections, 
and  the  Arabs  employ  it  in  poultices  and  fomentations. 
{Ainslie.) 

Ulex.    (De  Cand.  ii.  144.) 
*Ulex  europjeus.    (E.  B.  742.)    Genista  spinosa,  Furze, 
Gorse,  Whins. 

Fl.  yellow.  February,  November.  Shrub.    Heathy  places. 
Plant  attenuant,  diuretic,  determining  to  the  skin,  occa- 
sioning nausea.  (G.) 

Vicia.    (De  Cand.  ii.  354.) 
♦Vicia  sativa.    (E.  B.  334.)    Common  Vetch. 
Fl.  purple  or  red.    June.    Annual.    Cultivated  ground. 
Seeds,  tares,  detersive,  astringent.    The  Canadian  variety 
makes  good  bread. 
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Order  64.— ROSACEA.    (De  Cand.  ii.  525.) 

Calyx  irenerally  of  five  sepals,  often  cohering  into  a  tube  at  the  base,  and  so  five-lobed, 
«ene3Ty^eSSit,  most  frequently  free,  sometimes  adhering  to  the  ovary;  petal*  as 
S  is  the  senX  inserted  into  the  calyx,  with  a  quincuncial  estivation,  generally  regu- 
Ktei  &l^riS  the  petals/most  frequently  indefinite,  filaments  incurved  in 
StivSn  anthers  bilocular,  dehiscing  with  a  double  opening;  ovaries  many  one-ce  led, 
someSes^oSy  from  abor  ion,  sometimes  by  union  with  each  other,  or  with  the  tube 
of  th Sy ^  onvLted  into  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  single  ovary  ;  style,  simple 
d  hted  at  ^ne  summit  into  stigmas  of  various  forms,  generally  rising  from  the  sides  of  the 
ovary  mo  t  frequently  distincT,  but  sometimes  united;,  seeds  generally  one  or  two  in  each 
c3  rareirnumeroyus,  erect  or  inverted,  exalbuminous ;  embryo  straight ;  cotyledons 
2&e^!SLtini.fl»hy.  Zeros,  shruls  or  trees,  with  alternate  leaves,  having 
two  stipules  at  the  base,  simple  or  compound;  inflorescence  various. 

Agrimonia.    (De  Cand.  ii.  587.) 

*  Agrimonia  bupatoria.  (E.  B.  1335.)  Agrimonia,  Eupa- 
torium  grcecorum,  Agrimony. 

Fl  yellow.    June,  July.    Perennial.    Borders  of  fields. 

Herb  used  in  gargles,  also  as  tea.  (G.)  Celebrated  as  a 
vermifuge,  also  used  in  decoction  as  an  astringent  gargle  and 
lotion.  (L.) 

Alchemilla.    (De  Cand.  ii.  589.) 

*Alchemilla  alpina.    (E.  B.  244.)    Alpine  ladies  mantle. 

Fl.  green,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  July,  August.  Perennial. 
Mountains  North  of  England.  • 

*Alchemilla  vulgaris.  (E.  B.  597.)  Bear's  foot,  Com- 
mon ladies  mantle. 

Fl.  yellowish.    June,  July.    Perennial.    Alpine  pastures 

Very  astringent,  used  in  decoctions  as  a  bath,  to  render 
women's  breasts  firm.  (G.)    Decoction  slightly  tonic.  (L.) 

* Alchemilla  arvensis.    (E.  B.  1011.)    Aphanes  arvensis, 

P7lY^'   May,  July.    Annual.    Fields,  gravelly  soils, 

&c. 

Diuretic. 

Amygdalus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  530.) 

**Amygdalus  communis.    Almond  tree. 

Fl  lole-coloured  or  white,  single  or  double.  March,  April, 
Tree.    Native  of  north  of  Africa.  . 

Kernels,  Sweet  almonds,  Amygdalce  dulces,  pectoral  and  co ,o 1- 
ing,  but  mawkish  ;  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe  and  the 
Barbary  coast ;.  Mogadore  Blanched  almonds,  thrown  into 
boiling  water  until  the  skin  comes  off  by  pressing  between  the 
fino-ers;  the  hot  water  is  then  strained  away,  the  almonds 
thrown  into  cold  water,  peeled  and  dried,  either  in  a  stove  or 
the  sun,  until  they  are  brittle  ;  Burnt  almonds,  used  to  colour 
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and  flavour  liq  ueurs  ;  Bitter  almonds,  Amygdala  amara,  a  variety 
imported  from  Mogadore ;  used  to  relieve  the  flavour  of  the 
sweet,  and  to  clear  muddy  water  ;  both  pressed  for  oil ;  Almond 
cake,  Amygdala?  placenta,  left  on  pressing  the  oil,  used  for  wash- 
in-  the  hands.  (G.)    The  bitter  and  sweet  almonds  of  the  shops 
are  both  produced  from  varieties  of  this  tree.  Sweet  almonds  are 
scentless  and  farinaceous,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  faxed  oil 
used  in  emulsion  and  confection,  and  are  a  coininon  article  of 
food,  but  are  apt  to  prove  indigestible,  and  to  bring  on  urticaria 
febrilis ;  their  skin  is  irritating,  and  should  always^  be  removed 
before  the  almond  is  eaten.  (L.)    They  also  contain  a  peculiar 
substance  called  emulsin.    Bitter  almonds  yield  a  fixed  oil  like 
that  of  the  last  variety.    They  also  contain  emulsin,^  and  a 
peculiar  substance  called  amygdalin,  which  is  not  contained  in 
the  sweet  almond,  and  to  which  is  due  the  production  of  the 
volatile  oil  of  almonds  and  prussic  acid,  produced  by  the  action 
of  water  and  heat.  (Ed.)  Many  fatal  cases  of  poisoning,  from  the 
incautious  use  of  these  seeds,  are  recorded  by  medical  writers  ; 
bitter  almonds  have  nevertheless  been  recommended  as  a 
remedy  for  intermittent  fever,  when  mixed  with  decoction  of 
bark ;  a  liqueur,  called  Mandel  amara,  is  fabricated  from  them 
by  the  Italians,  but  it  is  unsafe  for  persons  out  of  health,  or 
with  weak  stomachs,  to  drink  it ;  they  also  produce  urticaria, 
and  have  the  reputation  of  being  an  antidote  to  intoxication. 

Amygdalus  persica,  vide  Persica  vulgaris. 
Amygdalus  pumila.    Dwarf  almond. 
Flowers  purgative. 

Antidisma. 

Antidisma  alexitera.    Noela  tali. 
Fruit  cooling ;  leaves  antiseptic. 

Armeniaca.    (De  Cand.  ii.  531.) 
**Armeniaca  vulgaris.     Prunus   armeniaca,  Apricock, 
Tree  apricot. 

Fl.  white,  with  a  tinge  of  red.  February,  March.  Small 
tree.    Native  of  Armenia. 

Fruit,  Apricocks,  Apricots,  Armeniaca  mala,  Pr&cocia,  nou- 
rishing, laxative,  febrile  ;  seeds  bitter,  saponaceous. 

Armeniaca  brigantiaca.    JBrancon  apricots. 

Fruit  acid  ;  kernels  yield  oil.  (G.)  From  the  seeds  is  ex- 
pressed the  oil  called  Iluile  de  marmote.  (De  Cand.) 

Brayera.    (De  Cand.  ii.  588.) 

Brayera  anthelmintics.    Cabotz.  Abyssinia. 

Small  packets  of  the  dried  flowers  are  sold  by  the  Abyssi- 
nians,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Brayer,  are  an  effectual  remedy 
for  taenia,  when  all  other  medicines  have  failed.  (L.) 
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Cerasus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  535.) 
Several  species  of  Cerasus  are  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  and 
these  have  produced  many  varieties;  the  principal  are — 
Cerasus  aspera.    Prunus  aspera.    J apan. 
Fruit  edible. 

Cerasus  avium.    (E.  B.  706.)    Prunus  cerasus  avium,  Wild 
cherry. 

El.  white.    May.    Small  tree.    Pour  varieties. 

Eruit,  Black  cherries,  Cerasa  nigra,  astringent,  nauseous, 
but  gives  an  agreeable  flavour  to  wine  or  brandy.  The  cul- 
tivated varieties  are  called  merries  in  Herts  and  Bucks,  from 
the  French  merise. 

Cerasus  capollim.  Mexico. 

Bark  considered  a  good  febrifuge.  (L.) 

**Cerasus  caproniana.    May  duke,  Morello  cherry. 

Much  cultivated,  yielding  some  of  our  best  cherries ;  nine 
varieties. 

**Cerasus  duracina. 

Fruit  known  as  white,  blach,  and  red-heart  cherries ;  three 
varieties. 

Cerasus  hyemalis.    Prunus  hyemalis. 
Fruit  acerb,  edible  in  winter. 

**Cerasus  juliana.  Gean  and  Guiguiers  cherry,  Black 
eagle,  Hertfordshire  blach,  &c.    Two  varieties. 

Flowers  of  all  of  these  white.    About  May.  Trees. 

For  the  cultivated  varieties  of  cherries,  see  Dons  Syst.  Gard., 
vol.  ii.  p.  505. 

The  fruit  of  the  cherry  is  cooling,  nutritive,  laxative;  leaves 
used  as  tea  in  fevers  ;  Brandy  cherries,  Morello  cherries  pre- 
served in  brandy  ;  Sour  cherry,  Amarelle,  Prunus  cerasus  acida. 
Fruit  esculent. 

**Cerascjs  laurocerasus.  Prunus  laurocerasus.  Common 
laurel,  Cherry  laurel. 

Fl.  white  or  cream-coloured.    April,  May.    Large  shrub. 

Native  of  Trebizond. 

Leaves  have  been  used  in  cookery  for  those  of  the  bay  tree, 
but  are  less  aromatic,  and  communicate  the  flavour  of  bitter 
almonds;  as  they  yield  prussic  acid,  they  act  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  are  dangerous;  distilled  oil  of  the  leaves  poisonous 

to  animals.  (G.)  7 

Cerasus  mahaleb.    Prunus  mahaleb,  Perfumed  cherry  tree. 

South  Europe.  . 

Wood,  Saint  Lucie  wood,  odoriferous,  sudorific;  kernels, 
Macanet  grains,  used  to  scent  wash  balls. 

*Cerasus  padus.  (E.  B.  1833.)  Prunus  padus,  Bird 
cherry. 

Fl.  white.    May.    Small  tree.    Woods  and  coppices. 
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Yields  a  volatile  oil,  similar  to  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  con- 
sequently a  dangerous  poison.  (L.) 

Cerasus  serotina.    Prunus  Virginxana,  Wild  cherry  tree. 

Virginia  and  Carolina.  .  matnx,  onimnk 

Bark  febrifuge;  plum  and  leaves  poisonous  to  many  animals. 

Cerasus  undulata.    G  capricida,  Prunus  undulata.  Hi- 

malaya  mountains.  .    T  . 

So  poisonous  as  to  kill  goats  in  Nepal.  (L.) 
Cerasus  virginiana.    Prunus  rubra.    Woods  of  Vnginia 

and  Carolina.  ,  ,  „ ,  .c     .  y-r  x 

Leaves  considered  poisonous  ;  bark  a  good  febrifuge.  (L,.) 

Chrysobalanus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  525.)       f  . 
Chrysobalanus  icaco.  „ 
Chrysobalanus  oblongifolius.  Georgia. 

Fruits  eaten. 

Cotoneaster.    (De  Cand.  ii.  632.) 

*CoTONEASTER    VULGARIS.     (E.    B.    2713.)     Mespifas  COtO- 

neaster,  Cotoneaster. 

"  El.  white.  June.  Small  shrub.  Limestone  cliffs,  Carnar- 
vonshire. 

Fruit  astringent. 

Crataegus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  626.)  • 
■  Crataegus  azarolus.  Azarole. 
Fruit  of  a  sharpish  taste,  saccharine,  refreshing. 
*CRATiEGUS  oxycantha.     Spina   alba,   May,  Hawthorn, 

Fl.  white  or  red.    May,  June.    Large  shrub.  Hedges. 
Flowers  odoriferous  ;  fruit,  Haws,  Cenellcs,  yields  by  fermen- 
tation a  refreshing  acidulous  liquor. 

'  **CRATiEGUs  pyracantha.    Mesp'dus  pyracantlia,  Evergreen 

thorn.  . 

Fl.  white.     May,  June.     Large  shrub.     Native  of  the 

south  of  Europe. 
Fruit  astringent. 

Cydonia.    (De  Cand.  ii.  638.) 

**Cydonia  vulgaris.    Cotonea,  Pyrus  cydonia,  Quince  tree. 

Fl.  white.    May,  June.    Small  tree.    Native  of  Candia. 

Fruit,  Quince,  Cydonia,  rough,  astringent,  binding,  very 
stomachic ;  seeds,  Cydonia;  semina,  very  mucilaginous.  (G.) 
The  seeds  are  officinal  for  the  sake  of  the  mucus  they  are 
covered  with,  and  which  can  be  extracted  with  hot  water. 
The  fruit  forms  an  agreeable  marmalade,  and  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  preparation  of  a  domestic  wine  of  some  excellence. 
(L.) 
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Fragaria.    (De  Cand.  ii.  569.) 

Fragaria  vesca.  (E.  B.  J  524.)  Alpine  strawberry,  Straw- 
berry plant,  Wood  strawberry. 

Fl.  white.    May,  July.    Perennial.    Woods  and  thickets. 

Roots  aperient;  fruit,  strawberries,  cooling,  opening,  diu- 
retic ;  dissolves  the  tartar  off  the  teeth,  diaphoretic ;  used  in 
calculous,  gout,  and  consumption. 

Geum.    (De  Cand.  ii.  550.) 
Geum  canadense.     Chocolate  root,  Blood  root.  North 
America. 

Root  and  leaves  employed  in  Prince  Edward's  Island  as  a 
mixed  tonic  ;  It  is  agreeably  bitter,  and  found  particularly 
useful  in  the  diarrhoea  of  children.  (L.  ex  Med.  Bot.  Trans., 
1829,  p.  8.) 

Geum  montanum.  Alps  ot  Europe. 

Root,  Pink  root,  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
for  the  same  purposes  as  avens. 

Geum  rivale.    (E.  B.  106.)    Water  avens. 

Fl.  purplish-orange,    June,  July.    Perennial.    Marshes  in 
north  of  England. 

*Geum  urbanum.  (E.  B.  1400.)  Avens,  Herb  bennet, 
Caryophyllata. 

Fl.  yellow.    June.    Perennial.    Hedges  and  woods. 

Roots  scented  like  cloves;  sudorific,  tonic,  antipodagric, 
stomachic,  febrifuge;  may  be  substituted  for  bark;  when 
young,  they  give  a  pleasant  flavour  to  ale,  and  prevent  it  from 
growing  sour.  (G.)  They  are  also  said  to  be  useful  medicines 
in  diarrhoea.  (L.) 

Gillenia.    (De  Cand.  ii.  546.) 

Gillenia  trifoliata.  Spircea  trifoliata,  American  ipeca- 
cuanha, Indian  physic.    North  America. 

Bark  of  the  root,  Gillenia,  P.  U.  S.,  gr.  xx.,  emetic,  tonic, 
(G.)  It  requires  a  larger  dose  than  ipecacuanha,  with  whose 
properties  it  agrees,  but  is  considered  uncertain  in  its  opera- 
tion. (L.) 

Licania.    (De  Cand.  ii.  527.) 
Licania  incana.    Hedycrea  incana.  Guiana. 
Fruit  eaten. 

Mespilus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  633.) 
*Mespilus  germanica.    (E.  B.  1523.)    Butch  Medlar. 
Fl.  large,  white.    May.    Small  tree.  Hedges. 
Fruit  extremely  astringent,  even  when  ripe  ;  leaves  and  seeds 
used  in  detersive  gargles.  (G.) 

Persica.    (De  Cand.  ii.  531.) 
Persica  vulgaris.    Common  peach. 
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El.  rose-coloured.  April,  May.  Small  tree.  Gardens. 
Native  of  Persia. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  peach  .— 

a.  Flesh  separating  from  the  stone.    Freestone  peach, 
p.  Flesh  adhering  to  the  stone.    Clingstone  peach. 

The  peach  yields  an  oil  similar  to  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
especially  the  flowers  and  kernels,  and  these  parts  are  danger- 
ous ;  Dr.  Christison  quotes  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  died 
in  consequence  of  having  swallowed  a  salad  of  the  flower,  in 
order  to  purge  himself ;  and  another  of  a  child,  which  perished 
after  taking  a  decoction  of  the  flowers,  in  order  to  kill  worms. 
(L.) 

**Persica  l^vis.  Nectarine. 

Fl.  rose-coloured.  April,  May.  Small  tree.  Native 
country  unknown. 

The  two  varieties  of  the  nectarine  are  distinguished  by  the 
same  characters  as  those  of  the  peach. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  both  these  plants  are  purgative  ; 
fruit,  Persica  mala,  in  hot  countries  the  same  ;  wood  used  in 
dyeing  ;  sold  in  chips,  and  ground.  (G.) 

Potentilla.    (De  Cand.  ii.  571.) 

#Potentilla  anserina.  (E.  B.  861.)  Argentina,  Silver 
weed,  Wild  tansy. 

Fl.  yellow.    June,  July.    Perennial.    Road  sides. 

*Potentilla  argentea.    (E.  B.  89.)    Hoary  cinque  foil. 

Fl.  yellow.    June.    Perennial.    Pastures  and  road  sides. 

*Potentilla  com  arum.  (E.  B.  172.)  Comarum  palustre, 
Pentaphyllum  rubrum  palustre,  Purple  marsh  cinque  foil. 

Fl.  dingy  purple.  July.  Perennial.  Marshes  and  peat 
bogs. 

Febrifuge  ;  root  of  this  last  dyes  a  dirty  red. 
*Potentilla  eragaria.    (E.  B.  1785.)    Fragaria  sterilis, 
Barren  strawberry. 

Fl.  white.  March,  April.  Perennial.  Woods,  banks,  &c, 
Root  astringent,  dyes  red. 

*Potentilla  KEPTANS.  (E.  B.  862.)  Pentaphyllum  quin- 
quefo'lium,  Five-leaved  grass,  Creeping  cinque  foil. 

Fl.  yellow.  June,  August.  Perennial.  Meadows  and 
pastures. 

Bark  of  the  root  used  as  a  gargle  for  loose  teeth ;  leaves 
febrifuge,  taken  as  tea.  (G.)  Other  properties  the  same  as  the 
next  species.  (L.) 

Potentilla  tormentilla.  Heptaphyllum,  Sept  foil,  Tor- 
mentilla,  Tormentilla  erecta,  Tormentil. 

Root,  Tormentilla;  radix,  very  astringent,  febrifuge,  and  not 
stimulant.  (G.)    In  the  opinion  of  some,  this  is  one  of  the 
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best  medicines  of  its  class,  as  it  produces  its  astringent  effects 
without  causing  excitement.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  recom- 
mends it  in  some  kinds  of  diarrhoea;  it  was  once  considered  a 
specific  in  syphilis.  (L.) 

Poterium.    (De  Cand.  ii.  5940  / 

*Poterium  sanguisorba.    (E.  B.  860.)    Pimpinella,  ban- 
guisorba,  Salad  burnet,  Small  burnet.  a, 

El.  dull  purple.     July.     Perennial.     Dry  and  chalky 

pastures. 

Used  in  salads  ;  cordial. 

Prunus.    (De  Cand.  ii.  532.)  J 
Prunus  cocumilia.  Woods  of  lower  mountains  of  Calabria. 
The  bark  of  this  plant,  which  seems  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  wild  state  of  our  domestic  plum,  is  spoken  of  m  the 
Sest  terms,  as  a  remedy  for  the  intermittent  fevers  of  Cala- 
bria; in ^Neapolitan  hospitals  it  has  been  found  superior  to 

CinirNUSLr;oMEBTiaA.    (E.  B.  1783.)    Wild  plum-tree. 
p]  white.    May.    Small  tree.   Rather  rare,  and  a  doubtful 

naThere  are  many  cultivated  varieties  of  this  plant;  the  prin- 

a.  P.  armenoides,  Mirabelle  plum. 
R.  P.  claudiana,  Green  gage. 
y.  P.  turonensis,  Orleans  plum. 
1  P.  aubretiana,  Magnum  bonum,ov  Mogul  plum. 
c.  P.  pruneauliana,  Damson. 
Eor  varieties  (270)  and  culture  of  plums,  see  Dons  Syst.  of 

^Emitl-lxaUve-  French  plums,  Pruna  gallica,  black  acidu- 
Iruit  laxative  ,  ^         i     ^  Prunelloes,  Imperial 

«  BPxtsZlKB6: 842.)    P. syhestris,  Black  thorn, 

Sl0™ree{-t.     AnrilMav     Large  shrub.  Hedges.  Common., 
?L  W 1   ^hstitnted  fo7tea  ;  bark  powdered  5ij.  ojed  m  m 
Leaves  substit lt^°e.st|j.  infused  in  water  or  whey  are  a 
termittent  f  v   s    tiowe  lvestria,  gives  a  pleasant 

pleasant  purge;  iruit,  oiut*,  n  .  stains  linen 

Lvour  and  red  colour  to  w.ne ;  ju.ee  £4. A  ud  sta    ^  . 
of  an   ndelible  colour.   (Or.)    i^iuit  giuuu     ,  . 
larger  than  a  black  currant,  acid,  astringent and  veij  a^tere, 
aofeatable  except  when  baked  or  boiled Wifc ,  large  piopor^ 
tion  of  sugar;  the  juice,  inspi  ssated  over  as  u  tQ 

stitute  for  catechu  ;  in  some  form  or  other  this  J™ce  alsQ 
be  used  in  factitious  or  adulterated  port  wine ,  tne  ieav 
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arc  reckoned  among  the  adulterations  of  tea  in  England  ;  they 
possess,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  that  peculiar  aromatic  flavour 
which  exists  in  Spiraea  ulmaria,  the  American  Gualtheria,  and 
some  other  plants,  and  which  resemhles  the  more  delicate  per- 
fume of  green  tea;  a  water  distilled  from  the  blossoms  of  the 
sloe  is  said  to  be  used  as  a  medicinal  vehicle  in  Switzerland 
and  Germany.  (L.  ex  Smith.) 

(De  Cand.  ii.  633.) 

*Pyrus  aria.  (E.  B.  1858.)  Crataegus  aria,  White  beam- 
tree,  Wild  pear. 

Fl.  white.    June.    Large  shrub.    Woods  and  hedges. 

*Pyrus  torminalis.  (E.  B.  298.)  Crataegus  torminalis, 
Sorb -tree,  Wild  service-tree. 

Fl.  white.    April,  May.  Large  shrub.  Woods  and  hedges. 

Fruit,  Wild  service,  Sorb,  So?-bus,  ripened  upon  straw  until 
soft,  eatable,  astringent,  useful  in  fluxes. 

*Pyeus  aucuparia.  (E.  B.  337.)  Fraxinus  sylvestris, 
Sorbus  aucuparia,  Mountain  ash,  Quicken,  Moan. 

Fl.  white.    May,  June.    Tree.    Mountainous  woods. 

Fruit  astringent,  dried  and  powdered  makes  a  kind  of 
bread;  infusion  acidulous;  seeds  yield  oil;  bark  tans  better 
than  oak  bark.  (G.)  Flowers,  bark,  and  root  yield  fully  as 
much  hydrocyanic  acid  as  that  procurable  from  an  equal 
weight  of  cherry  laurel  leaves.  (Lind.  ex  Buch.  rep.  xxvii. 
238.)    Fruit  yields  malic  acid. 

*Pyrus  communis.    (E.  B.  1784.)  Pear-tree. 

Fl.  white.    April,  May.    Small  tree.    Woods  and  hedges. 

677  varieties  of  cultivated  pear  are  enumerated  in  Don's 
Syst.  of  Gardening,  ii.  p.  606. 

Fruit,  pear,  pyrus,  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  apple,  but 
becomes  much  sweeter  by  cultivation  ;  yields  sugar. 

#Pyrus  malus.    (E.  B.  179.)  Apple-tree. 

Fl.  pale  pink.    May.    Small  tree.    Woods  and  hedges. 

Fruit  of  the  wild  crab,  Malus  sylvestris,  rough  to  the  taste, 
contains  an  astringent  principle,  and  much  malic  acid;  fruit  of 
the  cultivated  apple  malus,  sweet,  eatable. 

Don,  in  his  Syst.  Gard.  ii.  p.  624,  enumerates  1400  varieties 
of  the  cultivated  apple. 

Rennet  apple,  Poma  renettia  C.  P.,  the  sort  to  be  used  in 
pharmacy. 

*Pyrus  sorbus.  (E.  B.  350.)  P.  domestica,  Sorbus  do- 
mestica,  True  service-tree. 

Fl.  white.  May.  Large  tree.  Cornwall  and  Staffordshire. 
Rare. 

Fruit  rough,  very  astringent,  even  when  softened. 
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Kosa.    (De  Cand.  ii.  597.) 
**Rosa  alba.    B.  alba  vulgaris  major,  White  or  blush  rose. 
Fl.  white,  or  delicate  blush,  generally  semi-double  or  double. 
June,  July.    Large  shrub.    Native  of  Germany        »  ! 
Petals  smell  less  agreeably  than  those  of  the  hundred-leaf 

rose ;  more  purgative. 

*Rosa  arvensis.    (E.  B.  188.)    Trailing  dog  rose 
El.  white.    June,  July.    Small  shrub.    Woods  and  hedges 
*Rosa  stylosa.    (E.  B.  1895.)    B.  systyla,  Close-styled 

^rphik.    June,  July.  Small  shrub.  Thickets  and  hedges. 
Hips  fine  flavoured. 

*Rosa  canina.    (E.  B.  992.)    Cynorrhodon,  Dog  rose  bush, 
^Vild  briar. 

Fl  pink.    June.    Small  shrub.    Hedges.    Very  common. 

Root  has  been  recommended  in  hydrophobia ;  a  decoction 
of  it  used  in  dysentery ;  fruit,  hips,  Cynosbatos,  lithontnptic, 
opening:  the  pulp,  Roscb  canini  pulpa,  makes  a  fine  conserve  ; 
excrescences  made  by  an  insect,  Bedeguar,  Spongia  rosa>, 
used  in  calculous  diseases  ;  petals  cathartic. 

**Rosa  centifolia.  Bosa  flore  albopleno,  Cabbage  rose, 
Hundred-leaved  rose.  T 

Fl.  white  or   red,  generally  double.     Gardens.  Very 

^Betals  Flores  rosarum  albarum,  Bosa:  centifolia  petala, 
astringent  purgative,  yield  an  odoriferous  distilled  water  and 
atfar &  ?G.)  Tne  petals  are  collected  for  the ^illation 
of  rose  water  ;  they  are  laxative,  and  used  in  infantile  diseases. 
(h  )  Provins  rose,  Bose  deprovins,  Bosa  rubra,  C.  f.,  fr.pio- 
Lcialis,  petals  deep  red,  scent  powerful,  ^ch  they  preserve 
after  drying;  astringent,  tonic,  cephalic;  may  be  kept  tor  a 
year  or  e|hteen  months  by  being  closely  pressed  together; 
some  Prefe?iron  vessels  for  this  purpose  All  the  varieties  of 
the  Provins  roses  belong  to  Rosa  centifoha. 
**Rosa  damascena.  Damashrose. 

Fl  deep  red.    June,  July.    Small  shrub.    Native  of  Syria 
Petals,  Flores  rosarum  damascenarum,  pale  red,  good  scent, 
more  purgative  than  some  others. 

**Rosa  gallica.    B.  pallida,  C.  P.,  B.  rubra,  P.  L.,  Pale 
red  rose  bush,  French  rose. 

Fl.  red.  June.  Small  shrub.  South  of  Europe 
Petals,  Flores  rosarum  rubrarum,  Bosa  gallic*  petala,  less 
odoriferous  than  those  of  the  Provins  rose  ;  powder  laxative 
Don  enumerates  more  than  200  varieties  of  this  species,  lie 
dried  petals  of  the  unexpanded  flowers,  deprived  of  their  white 
claws  or  peels,  constitute  the  red  rose  leaves  {Flores  rosa  rubra) 
of  the  shops  (Pereira.) 


VEGETABLES. — rosacea. 
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ROSA  MOLLISSIMA. 

Fruit  edible.  _  ,  ,  .  . 

**Rosa  rubiginosa.    (E.  B.  991.)    Sweet  briar. 

Fl.  rose  coloured.    June.    Small  shrub.  South  of  England. 

Leaves  odoriferous,  substituted  for  tea. 

Rosa  sempervirens.    Evergreen  rose.    South  of  Europe. 

Petals  musky,  very  purgative,  used  for  distilling  attar  of  roses. 

Rubus.    (De  Cancl.  ii.  556.) 
*Rubus  ciESius.     (E.  B.  826.)     Dewberry  bush,  Small 
bramble. 

Fl.  white.  June,  July.  Small  shrub.  Thickets  and  bor- 
ders of  fields. 

Properties  the  same  as  R.  ideeus,  but  sourish. 

*Rubus  chajoemorus.  (E.  B.  716.)  Cloudberry,  Knot- 
berry  bush. 

Fl.  large,  white.    June.    Perennial.    Alpine  moors. 

Fruit,  Cloudberry,  Knotberry,  acerb,  astringent,  dyes  a  bluish 
purple  ;  leaves  and  tops  astringent. 

*Rubus  eruticosus.  (E.  B.  715.)  R.  vulgaris,  Blackberry, 
Bramble. 

Fl.  rose  coloured,  or  white.  July,  August.  Small  shrub. 
Hedges,  &c. 

Fruit,  Blackberry,  rather  acerb,  eatable,  but  soon  sickening ; 
green  twigs  used  in  dyeing  black  ;  root  used  in  chin  cough. 

*Rubus  idjeus.    (E.  B  2442.)  Raspberry. 

Fl.  white.    May,  June.    Small  shrub.  Woods. 

Fruit,  Raspberry,  Hindberry,  cooling,  cordial,  communicates 
a  fine  flavour  to  liqueurs  ;  leaves  form  astringent  and  detersive 
gargles.    Varies  by  cultivation,  producing  white  or  red  fruit. 

*Rdbus  saxatilles.  (E.  B.  2233.)  Cham&rubus,  Stone 
bramble. 

Fl.  white.  June.  Perennial.  Stony  mountainous  places. 
Berry  esculent. 

Rubus  villosus.  American  blackberry.  Humid  woods, 
Europe  and  America. 

Rubus  hispidus.  R.  trivialis,  American  dewberry.  Canada. 
Bark  of  the  roots  febrifuge,  used  instead  of  cinchona. 

Spirjea.    (De  Cand.  ii.  541.) 

Spiraea  filipendula.    (E.  B.  284.)  JDropivort,  Filipendida. 

Fl.  white,  tipped  with  pink.  July.  Perennial.  Dry 
pastures  in  chalky  and  gravelly  soils. 

Herb  astringent,  diuretic;  roots,  dried^ind  powdered,  used 
for  bread  in  famines.  (G.)  Both  this  and  S.  ulmari'a  are 
accounted  tonics  on  account  of  their  bitter  astringent  qualities 

*Spikvua  salicifolia.  (E.  B.  1468.)  Spiked  willoio.  Willow- 
Leaved  spiraea. 
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El.  rose  coloured.    July.    Small  shrub.    Moist  woods  in 
north  of  England. 
Seed  astringent. 

SpiR-asA  tomentosa.    Hard  hack.  America. 
Boot  Spircea  P.  U.  S.  Tonic. 

*SpiRiEA  ulmaria.  (E.  B.  960.)  Regina  prati,  Ulmaria, 
Meadow  sweet,  Queen  of  the  meadows. 

Fl.  cream  coloured.  July.  Perennial.  Meadows  and 
watery  places. 

Herb  sudorific,  astringent,  antispasmodic;  flowers  give  a 
fine  flavour  to  warm  water.  (G.)  Taste  of  the  herbage  and 
flowers  aromatic,  a  fragrant  water,  forming  an  agreeable 
aromatic  beverage,  may  be  distilled  from  the  flowers.  (L.) 

Sudia. 

Sudia  heterophylla.    Mauritius  ipecacuanha. 
Bark  emetic. 


Order  65.    CALYCANTHEiE.    (De  Cand.  iii.  1.) 

Calyx  coloured,  tube  urceolate  enclosing  the  ovaries,  limb  multipartite,  the  lobes  un- 
equal ;  petals  none  ;  stamens  numerous,  inserted  in  many  rows  on  a  fleshy  disk  at  the 
fauces  of  the  calyx,  the  inner  ones  sterile ;  anthers  two-celled,  adnate,  dehiscing  externally 
and  longitudinally  ;  carpels  numerous,  enclosed  within  the  parietes  of  the  calyx,  (as  in 
the  roses)  ;  ovary  one-celled,  two-ovuled,  and  by  the  abortion  of  one  ovule,  one  seeded  ; 
styles  terminal,  distinct,  exsert  from  the  tube  of  the  calyx ;  stigmas  simple ;  akenes  en- 
closed within  the  fleshy  tube  of  the  calyx  ;  one-seeded,  the  pericarp  subcorneous ;  seed 
ascending,  hilum  almost  opposite  the  cicatrix  of  the  pericarp ;  embryo  exalbunnnous, 
straight ;  cotyledons  convolute  ;  radicle  inferior.  Shrubs  with  opposite,  simple,  exstipu- 
late,  rough  leaves  ;  flowers  solitary,  pedicellated, 

Calycanthus.    (De  Cand.  iii.  2.) 
**Calycanthus  floridtjs.     (Bot.  Mag.  503.)  Carolina 

El.  dark  purplish  brown.  May,  June.  Large  shrub.  Na- 
tive of  Carolina. 

Root  emetic  ;  seed  poisonous. 


Order  66.— GRANATEiE.    (De  Cand.  iii.  3.) 

Tube  of  the  calyx  turbinate,  limb  coriaceous,  5-7  cleft,  with  I^g^jjj 
tion;  petals  5-7;  stamens  indefinite,  filaments  free;  mtJwrs  tatocutar ,  ddusangm 
front  with  a  double  opening ;  style  filiform  ;  sttgma  capitate,  pappose,  friut  large,  Spfce 
rical,  crowed  with  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  indehiscent,  unequally  divided  into  two ^cham- 
ber* by  a  horizontal  diaphragm,  the  upper  chamber  containing  from  hve  to  nine  ceU3,tne 
smaller  and  lower  one  three-celled,  with  membranous  septa  ;  seeds  very  numerous,  exai- 
lmminous ;  embryo  oblong,  with  a  short  straight  radicle,  and  cotyledons  touaccous  ana 
spirally  twisted.  Small  trees  or  shrzibs,  with  four-sided,  somewhat  thorny  brancues, 
leaves  deciduous,  opposite,  rarely  whorled  or  alternate,  often  fascicled  in  the  axils,  oDlonc, 
entire,  without  dots ;  flowers  2 — 5,  scarlet,  nearly  sessile. 


VEGETABLES. — combretace;e. 
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Punica.    (De  Cand.  iii.  3.) 

Punica  granatum.    Pomegranate.     Persia  and  the  East. 

Fruit,  Pomegranate,  Mala  punica  Granata,  very  cooling, 
antibilious,  astringent,  cordial ;  rind  of  the  fruit  pomegranate 
peel,  Granati  cortex,  Malacorium  astringent  detersive,  veimi- 
fuge  ;  used  in  tanning  ;  from  the  south  of  Europe  ;  double 
flowers  of  the  wild  trees,  Balaustice,  of  the  cultivated  trees 
Cytini,  tonic,  astringent.  (G.)  A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the 
root  a  powerful  anthelmintic;  flowers  and  bark  of  the  iruit 
tonic  and  astringent;  used  in  leucorrboea,  chronic  dysentery, 
&c.    The  acid  juice  of  the  fruit  used  in  bilious  levers,  (li ) 


Order  67.    COMBRETACEiE.    (De  Cand.  iii.  9.) 

Calyx  adhering  to  the  tube  of  the  ovary,  limb  4—5  lobed,  deciduous  ;  petals  4—5,  in- 
serted into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  alternate  with  the  kbes  sometimes 
wanting  :  stamens  inserted  into  the  same  part,  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  ot  the  calyx, 
very  rarely  equal  in  number,  or  three  times  as  many  ;  filaments  distinct,  filiform,  «  sub- 
ulate ;  anthers  two-celled,  dehiscing  longitudinally ;  ovary  one-celled,  with  from  4 
ovules  hanging  from  the  apex  of  the  cavity ;  style  one,  slender;  stigma  simple ;  fruit  dru- 
paceous, baccate,  or  nut-like,  one-celled,  by  abortion  one-seeded,  indehiscent,  often  winged  ; 
seed  pendulous,  filling  the  cavity  of  the  pericarp,  exalbuminous ;  embryo  with  the  radicle 
turned  towards  the  hilum,  plumule  inconspicuous ;  cotyledons  leafy,  often  convolute, 
sometimes  plaited.  Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  opposite,  exstipulate,  entire  leaves; 
flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  spikes. 

Bark  generally  astringent. 

Pentaptera.    (De  Cand.  iii.  14.) 
Pentaptera  tomentosa.    Terminalia  alata,  T.  tomentosa. 
India. 

Bark  astringent  and  febrifugal.  (L.) 

Terminalia.    (De  Cand.  iii.  10.) 
Terminalia  angustifolia.    Catapha  benzoin,  Croton  ben- 
Hoe,  T.  benzoin.    East  Indies. 

A  milky  juice  flows  from  the  stem  and  concretes  into  a 
fragrant  substance  resembling  benzoin,  used  in  churches  in  the 
Mauritius  as  a  kind  of  incense.  (L.  ex  Royle.) 

Terminalia  belerica.  Myrobalanus  belerica,  Tani.  .India. 
Fruit,  Beleric  myrobalans,  Myrobalani  belerici,  taken  from 
5vj.  to  3jss.,  are  astringent.  (G.)  Kernels  of  the  fruit  eaten 
in  India  and  reckoned  intoxicating  :  bark  abounding  in  a  gum 
resembling  gum  arabic,  soluble  in  water,  burning  away  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle  ;  Ainslie  reckons  the  fruit  astringent,  tonic, 
and  attenuant.  (L.)  Much  used  in  the  arts  as  an  astringent, 
and  as  the  basis  of  several  colours.  (O'Sh.) 

Terminalia  catappa.    Adamarum.    East  and  West.  Indies. 
Fruit,  Indian  almond,  nourishing,  used  by  the  sick ;  yields 
an  oil.    The  kernels  of  several  other  species  are  eaten.  (G.  ) 
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Bark  and  leaves  very  astringent,  and  yield  a  black  paint. 
(O'Sh.) 

Terminalia  chebula.  Myrobalana  chebula.  Forests  of 
Bengal.  ,  1  . 

Fruit,  Hurr  nut,  Ink  nut,  Chebulic  myrobalans,  Myrobalcmi 
chebuli;  galls  on  the  leaves,  Aldecay,  excellent  for  dyeing.  (G.) 
Galls  powerfully  astringent,  as  fit  for  making  ink  as  oak  galls ; 
they  yield  the  chintz  painters  on  the  coast  of  Coroinandel  then- 
best  and  most  durable  yellow.  (Roxb.)  With  a  ferruginous 
mud  they  strike  an  excellent  black.  (L.) 

Terminalia  citrini.     Myrobalanus  citrini,  Yellow  myro- 

balans.    India.  . 

Pickled  myrobalans,  the  yellow  myrobalans  preserved  m 
brine.  (G.)  Fruit  a  common  article  in  the  Hindoo  Materia 
Medi'ca  ;  usually  employed  as  a  gentle  purgative.  (L.)  ( 

Terminalia  latieolia.  Jamaica. 

Root  used  in  Jamaica  in  diarrhoea.  (L.) 

Terminalia  moluccana.  East  Indies.  _ 

Uses  the  same  as  those  of  T.  belerica,  for  which  it  is  substi- 
tuted in  India.  (L.) 

Terminalia  vernix.    Varmsk-tree  of  China.  Moluccas. 

Produces  the  resin  used  in  varnishing  the  Indian  cabinets. 
(G.)  One  of  the  trees  which  furnishes  the  celebrated  Chinese 
black  lacquer.  (O'Sh.) 


Order  68.    RHIZOPHORE^.    (De  Cand.  iii.  31.) 

Tube  of  the  calyx  adhering  to  the  ovary,  limb  4-13  lobed,  lobes  yalvate  in  activation; 
petals  inserted  into  the  calyx,  alternate  with  its  obes,  and  equal  in  number  to  them 
stamens  inserted  with  the  petals,  and  twice  or  thrice  their  number  ;  filaments  free,  subu- 
late erec -  anthers  ovate,  erect,  inserted  into  the  base  ;  ovary  adnata  to  the  calyx,  two- 
celkd,  ach  ceU  containing  two  or  more  pendulous  ovules;  fndt  indehiscent,  crowned  by 
thecilvx  one-celled,  one-seeded;  seed  pendulous,  exalbummous ;  radicle  long  ;  cotyledons 
twVfla?  Trees  or  shrubs  growing  on  the  sea-shores,  with  simple,  opposite,  entire,  or 
toothed  leaves,  with  stipules  between  the  petioles;  peduncles  axillary. 

Rhizophora.    (De  Cand.  iii.  31.) 
Rhizophora  gymnorhiza.    Bruguiera  gymnorhiza.  East 

Indies. 

-  Fruit,  leaves,  and  even  bark,  eaten. 

Rhizophora  mangle.    Mangrove.   Warm  parts  of  America, 

East  Indies.  .  ,  w^o* 

Fruit  and  bark  used  in  tanning ;  imported  from  tne  >\  est 
Indies,  (G.)  ;  bark  very  astringent.  (O'Sh.) 


VEGETABLES.— onagrari;e. 
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Order  69.    ONAGRARI2E.    (De  Cand.  iii.  35.) 

Tube  of  the  calyx  either  entirely  adnata  to  the  ovary,  or  adherent  to  its  base  and  pro- 
duced  beyond  the  ovary;  limb  2—5  lobed,  generally  four-lobcd,  the  lobes  valvate  m 
estivation  ;  petals  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  generally  regular,  alternate  with  its 
lobes,  contorted  in  {estivation,  and  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  (very  rarely 
wanting) ;  stamens  sometimes  as  many  as  the  petals,  sometimes  twice  as  many,  and  in  a 
few  cases  half  as  many  ;  filaments  free,  filiform ;  anthers  oblong  or  ovate ;  ovary  many- 
celled,  often  crowned  by  a  cupular  gland ;  styles  filiform ;  stigma  capitate  or  lobate ; 
fruit  capsular,  baccate,  or  drupaceous,  two  or  four- celled  ;  seeds  numerous,  (or  rarely  soli- 
tary,)  in  each  cell,  fixed  to  the  central  angle ;  albumen  wanting,  the  tumid  endopleura 
sometimes  resembling  albumen ;  embryo  straight,  with  a  long  taperiug  radicle,  and  two 
short  cotyledons.  Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs  with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  entire 
or  toothed,  and  red,  purple,  white,  blue,  or  yellow,  axillary  or  terminal  flowers. 

Circea.    (De  Cand.  iii.  63.) 
*Circea  lutetiana.    (E.  B.  1056.)    Common  enchanters 
nightshade. 

Fl.  white,  or  rose-coloured.  June,  July.  Perennial.  Woods 
and  shady  places. 

Resolvent,  vulnerary ;  formerly  supposed  to  possess  -won- 
derful properties  in  regard  to  magic  and  sorcery. 

Epilobium.    (De  Cand.  iii.  40.) 

*Epilobium  angustifolium.  (E.  B.  1947.)  French  willow , 
Persian  willow,  Rosebay  willow  herb. 

Fl.  purplish,  rose-coloured.  July.  Perennial.  Margin  of 
woods. 

Suckers  eatable ;  an  infusion  of  the  herb  intoxicates ;  down 
of  the  seeds,  mixed  with  cotton  or  fur,  has  been  felted. 

Epilobium  montanum,  (E.  B.  1177.)  Broad  smooth- 
leaved  willow  herb. 

Fl.  rose-coloured.  July.   Perennial.  Dry  shady  banks,  &c. 

*Epilobium  tetragonum.  (E.  B.  1948.)  Square-stalked 
willow  herb. 

Fl.  rose-coloured.  July.  Perennial,  Ditches  and  watery 
places. 

This,  and  the  foregoing  species,  are  used  to  cleanse  foul 
ulcers. 

Jussijea.    (De  Cand.  iii.  52.) 
Jussijea  peruviana.  Peru. 
Leaves  emollient. 

JEnothera.    (De  Cand.  iii.  45  ) 
fiENOTHERA  biennis.     (E.  B.  1534.)    Common  evening 
primrose,  1  ree  primrose.  * 

folf'&c110^    Jdy5  September-    Biennial.    Sandy  soils,  Suf- 

Root  cleanses  foul  ulcers,  and  is  eaten  in  salads. 
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Trapa.    (De  Cand.  iii.  63.) 
Trapa  natans.   Tribulus  aquations,  Water  caltrops.  Europe 

anHerbecoolinff :  nuts,  Nuces  aquatic*,  farinaceous  and  nou- 
risSn^  (G)  Fruit,  called  Singara,  used  extensively  in 
CasWre  as  in  article  of  food  and  also  m  China,  where  the 
kernel  is  roasted  or  boiled  like  the  potatoe.  (O  Sn.) 


Order  70.— LYTHRARIE^.    (De  Cand.  iii.  76.) 

i       *      Miliar  or  bell-sliaped  :  the  lobes  during  estivation  valved 
CW^^-T^^g^^SS  into  small  exterior  lobes;  petals  inserted  on 
or  separate,  therr  ^  ^  1  %etween  the  lobes,  various  in  number,  sometimes 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  oi  tne  uiiva,  ,       b     f  t  ie  calyx  below  the 

„one,PgeneraUy  very  -^'/"^^^^^  many; 
petals,  sometimes  as  numerous  as  they  aie '  m  .  'sti    a  usually  capitate; 

Inthers  oval,  two-eelled,  versatile  ;  ovwty  fr ee ,tyfe  fflttorm  >  *  four 

cap,«fe  membranous,  covered,  or  .^^^h^£C  septa,  opening  longitudinaUy, 
cells,  eventually  one-celled  from  *%^eas  XveV  imme?ous,  small,  exaVminous, 
sometimes  bursting  irregularly  all  ™™*>  ™ds  J^Aurad  towards  the  hilum ;  CO- 

2d  axillary  or  terminal,  spiked  or  racemed>W«. 

Ammania.    (De  Cand.  iii.  77.) 
Ammania  vesicatoria.    JDaud  maree,  Blistering  ammania. 

HiLea°vinacrid,  universally  employed  by  the  nadves  of  India 
+n  raise  blisters  in  rheumatic  pains,  fevers,  &c. ;  the  tiesn  leaves, 
bruised  perform  their  office  effectually  in  half  an  hour.  (Lmdl. 
ex  RoV)    In  eight  trials  of  this  article  blisters  were  not  pro- 

removed  from  all  ^  JalUn  We  should  not  be  justified  in 

Wo  Schitra)  in  celerity  and  certainty  of  action.  (0  Sh.) 
Ginoria.    (De  Cand.  iii.  91.) 

7     TTnnrhmnl  ?  West  Indies. 

the  Volcano  of  Jorullo.  Mpvirans  consider 

A  powerful  sudorific  and  diuretic ;  the  Me  xicans  con  sine 
it  a  patent  medicine  in  venereal  disorders,  and  call  it  Hancla 

7101  (L'}         Lafoensia.    (De  Cand.  iii.  83.) 

Lafoensia  amminata.    Calyplectus  acuminatus.  J^eiu. 
Leaves  yellow,  affording  a  yellow  dye. 


VEGETABLES. — melastomaceje. 
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Lawsonia.    (De  Cand.  iii.  90.) 

Lawsonia  alba.    L.  inermis,  Henna.     North  of  Africa.^ 

Used  to  colour  the  nails  of  females  of  a  reddish  colour.  (G.) 
It  is  also  employed  for  dyeing-  hair. 

Lythrum.    (De  Cand.  iii.  80.) 

*Lythrum  salicaria.  (E.  B.  1061.)  Lysimachia  purpurea 
spicata,  Purple  spiked  willow  herb,  Spiked  purple  loosestrife. 

Fl.  purple.    July.    Perennial.    Watery  places. 

Ophthalmic,  astringent,  used  in  the  winter  diarrhoeas  of 
northern  countries;  also  as  tea,  and  to  make  beer.  (G.)  An 
astringent  which  has  been  recommended  in  inveterate  cases 
of  diarrhoea.  (L.)    Demulcent  and  astringent.  (Pereira.) 


Order  71 . — TAMAFJSCINE2E.    (De  Cand.  iii.  95.) 

Calyx  4—5,  parted,  persistent,  with  an  imbricate  aestivation  ;  petals  4—5,  alternate 
with  the  sepals,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  withering,  imbricated  in  aestivation  ; 
.stamens  equal  to,  or  double  the  number  of  the  petals,  the  filaments  being  either  free,  or 
united  into  a  long  monadelphous  tube ;  ovary  free,  trigonal ;  style  one ;  stigma  three  ; 
■capsule  three-valved,  one-celled,  many-seeded  ;  seeds  parietal,  erect,  or  ascending,  covered 
with  down  at  the  apex  ;  albumen  none  ;  embryo  straight ;  radicle  small,  inferior ;  coty- 
ledons plano-convex,  oblong.  Shrubs  or  herbs,  with  slender  branches ;  leaves  alternate, 
like  scales,  entire ;  flowers  in  close  spikes  or  racemes. 

Tamarix.    (De  Cand.  iii.  95.) 
Tamarix  africana.  Egypt  and  the  East. 

♦Tamarix  gallica.  (E.  B.  1318.)  French  tamarisk,  Ta- 
marisk. 

Fl.  pink.    July.    Small  shrub.    South  coast  of  England. 

Ashes  contain  sulphate  of  soda  ;  a  species  of  tamarisk  affords 
Arabian  manna.  (G.)  From  this  species  is  collected  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sinai  an  abundance  of  a  white  gummy  substance 
resembling  manna,  which,  however,  is  said  to  contain  no  man- 
nite,  but  chiefly  to  consist  of  pure  mucilaginous  sugar,  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  a  species  of  coccus  which  inhabits  the 
tree;  the  bark  of  the  plant  is  slightly  bitter  and  astringent; 
the  galls  and  young  shoots  of  this  and  some  other  species  or 
varieties  are  highly  astringent,  and  used  both  in  medicine  and 
dyeing  in  India. 

Myricaria.    (De  Cand.  iii.  97.) 
Myricaria  germanica.    Tamarix  germanica,  German  tama- 
risk. 

Properties  the  same  as  those  of  the  former  species. 


Order  72. — MELASTOMACEyE.    (De  Cand.  iii.  99.) 

J^hSSSi- 1  *Z'  fiVYr  Sl,X  l0bC8'  C0hcrin8  raorc  °r  1°»  with  the  angles  of 
ovary,  but  distinct  from  the  surface  between  the  angles,  and  thus  forming  a  numb« 
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cavities,  within  which  the  young  anthers  are  curved  downwards ;  petals  equal  to  the 
segments  of  the  calyx,  arising  from  their  base,  or  from  the  edge  of  a  disk  that  lines  the 
calyx;  twisted  in  estivation ;  stamens  usually  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  sometimes 
equal  to  them  in  number;  in  the  former  case,  those  which  are  opposite  the  segments  ot» 
the  calyx  are  alone  fertile;  filaments  curved  downwards  m  aestivation;  anthers  long, 
two-celled,  usually  bursting  "by  two  pores  at  the  apex,  and  elongated  in  various  ways 
beyond  the  insertion  of  the  Ailment ;  sometimes  bursting  longitudinally;  before  flower- 
ing contained  within  the  cases  between  the  ovary  and  sides  of  the  calyx ;  ovary  more  or 
less  coherent  with  the  calyx,  with  several  cells  and  indefinite  ovules ;  style  one , 
simple,  either  capitate  or  minute  ;  a  cup  often  present  upon  the  apex  of  the  c .vary  sur- 
rounding the  style;  pericarp  either  dry  and  distinct  from  the  calyx,  or  succulent and 
combined  with  it,  with  several  cells;  if  dehiscent,  bursting  through  the  ^ valves  whidi 
therefore  bear  the  septa  in  the  middle;  placenta,  attached  to  a  central  column  seeds 
innumerable,  minute,  with  a  brittle  testa  and  no  albumen,  usually  with  appendag of 
some  kind;  embryo  straight,  or  curved  with  equal  or  unequal  cotyledons.  'An *s, 
or  herbaceous  plaits,  with  opposite,  undivided  usually  entire  leaves,  not  dotted  and  with 
several  ribs ;  flowers  terminal,  usually  thyrsoid. 

Melastoma.    (De  Cand.  iii.  144.) 
Melastoma  alata. 
'  Melastoma  succosa.  .       „  . 

Juice  used  to  wash  wounds.  The  berries  of  various  species 
of  Melastoma  dye  a  black,  which  is  very  lasting,  and  are  many 

of  them  eatable. 

Melastoma  hirta.    Hairy  Melastoma.  Jamaica. 

Leaves  powdered  used  to  sprinkle  on  ulcers  ;  berries  yield  a. 
juice  like  that  of  myrtle  berries ;  also  used  for  ulcers. 

Tococa.    (De  Cand.  iii.  165.) 

Tococa  guianensis.  Guiana. 

Berries  eatable. 


Order  73.— ALANGIE^.    (De  Cand.  iii.  203.) 

drupe  oval,  somewhat  crowed  by  the  calyx,  fleshy  slightly  nbbed  an  ^  ™££ 
fascicled ;  fruit  eatable. 

Alangium.    (De  Cand.  iii.  203.) 
Alangium  decapetalum.     Grewia  salvifoha,  Alangi  and 
Angolum.    Stony  mountains  of  Malabar. 

Alangium  hexapetalum.    Kura  angolam,  Namtdoce.  Ma- 

k  Roots  aromatic,  cathartic.  (G.)  Said  by  the  Malays  to  have 
a  purgative  hydragogue  property.  (L.  ex  Royle.)  1  lie  juice 
of  the  Alangium  is  said  to  be  purgative,  but  the  fact  is  not  weii 
established.  (O'Sh.) 
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Order  74.— PHILADELPHEjE.    (De  Cand.  iii.  205.) 

Tube  of  the  calyx  turbinate,  adhering  to  the  ovary  limb  with  from  four  tc .  ten  divi- 
sions, persistent;W  equal  »^^2S^^  ^  S 

rcuj  x,  m      a  rows  ,  siytw i  o»  >  u  ,     any.seede(j  .  seee&  scobiform, 

mas  many  ;  capsule  semiadnate  to  tJie  caiyx,  *  ±u«sm.u,  j  ,  '  ,  .„  „ 
subulate/smooth,  heaped  in  the  angles  of  the  eel  s  upon  an  angular  placenta  w  h  a 
loose  membranous  aril;  albumen  fleshy;  embryo  inverted  almost  as  long  as  the  albu- 
men; cotyledons  oyal,  obtuse,  rather  flat;  radicle  longer  than  the  cotyledons,  superior 
straight,  obtuse.  Shrubs,  with  exstipulate,  opposite,  not  dotted  leaves,  with  axillarj  or 
terminal  flows  in  trichotomous  cymes ;  flowers  always  white. 

Philadelphia.    (De  Cand.  iii.  205.) 
**Philadelphus  coronaritjs.    (Bot.  Mag.  39 J.)  Synnga, 
Mock  orange. 

Fl.  white,  odorous.  June.  Large  shrub.  South  ot  Eu- 
rope. . 

Flowers  strong  scented  ;  leaves  detersive,  used  as  tea. 


Order  75. — MYRTACE2E.    (De  Cand.  iii.  207.) 

Calyx  of  4 — 6,  generally  five  sepals,  united  into  a  tube,  adnate  with  the  ovary ;  petals 
inserted  on  the  calyx,  equal  in  number  to  its  segments,  and  alternate  with  them,  quincun- 
cial  in  estivation,  very  rarely  none ;  stamens  inserted  with  the  petals,  often  in  many 
rows,  double  in  number,  or  some  multiple  of  them ;  filaments  sometimes  free,  sometimes 
connected  in  several  parcels,  curved  hi  wards  at  the  apex  before  flowering ;  anthers  ovate, 
two-celled,  small,  dehiscing  with  a  double  opening ;  cartels  four  to  six,  generally  five, 
often  by  abortion  fewer,  cohering  into  a  many-celled  ovary,  adnate  with  the  calyx  ;  style 
simple;  stigma  simple;  fruit  various,  generally  many-celled  and  many-seeded;  seeds 
variable  in  form ;  embryo  exalbuminous.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  leaves  generally  oppo> 
site,  rarely  alternate,  without  stipules,  entire,  dotted  with  pellucid  glands,  and  with  a 
nerve  running  parallel  to  the  margin ;  inflorescence  variable,  usually  axillary ;  flowers  red, 
white,  occasionally  yellow,  never  blue. 

Barringtonia.    (De  Cand.  iii.  288.) 
Barringtonia  racemosa.    Eugenia  racemosa,  Stravadium 
racemosum.  Malabar. 

Root  slightly  bitter,  but  not  unpleasant ;  considered  by  the 
Hindoo  doctors  valuable  on  account  of  its  aperient,  deob- 
struent,  and  cooling  properties ;  bark  reputed  to  possess  pro- 
perties similar  to  those  of  Cinchona.  (L.  ex  Ainslie.) 

Calyptranthus.    (De  Cand.  iii.  258.) 

Calyptranthus  aromatica.  Rio  Janeiro. 

Young  flower  buds  have  much  the  same  qualities  as  cloves, 
for  which  they  might  be  advantageously  substituted.  (L.  ex 
Aug.  de  St.  Hilaire.) 

Caryophyllus.    (De  Cand.  iii.  261.) 
Caryophyllus  aromaticus.    Eugenia  caruophyllata,  Clove 
tree.    Molucca  Islands. 
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Flower  buds  of  the  tree,  before  they  open,  dried  and 
smoked,  Cloves,  girofle  anglais,  Caryophyllus  aromaticus,  Cary- 
ophylli,  hot,  stimulating,  and  aromatic  ;  imported  from  the  * 
West  Indies  in  chests;  an  inferior  kind  from  Cayenne,  Girofle 
de  cayenne;   preserved  cloves  are  also  imported;  the  ripe 
fruit,  Mother  cloves,  Fusses,  Antophylli,  large,  less  aromatic ; 
Preserved  mother  cloves,  stomachic  and  antispasmodic ;  the 
foot-stalks,  Griff es  de  girofle,  used  to  flavour  distilled  spirit. 
(G.)    Stimulant  and  carminative,  similar  in  effect  to  Eugenia 
pimenta  ;  the  cloves  of  the  shops  are  the  dried  flower  buds ; 
Oil  of  cloves  is  a  common  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache.  (L.) 
Eucalyptus.    (De  Cand.  iii.  216.) 
Eucalyptus  mannifera.  New  Holland. 

Exudes  a  saccharine  mucous  substance,  resembling  manna 
in  action  and  appearance,  but  less  nauseous  ;  it  is  not  produced 
by  insects,  and  only  appears  in  the  dry  season,  (Med.  Bot. 
Trans.  1.  c.)  ;  other  species  yield  a  similar  secretion  at  More- 
ton  Bay,  and  in  Van  Dieman's  Land ;  Mr.  Backhouse  says  it 
coagulates  and  drops  from  the  leaves  in  particles  often  as  large 
as  an  almond.  (Comp.  Bot.  Mag.  ii.  69.)  (L.) 

Eucalyptus  resinifera.    Metrosideros  gummifera,  Brown 
gum  tree.    New  Holland. 

Yields  the  Brown  gum,  or  Botany  Baykino.  (G.)  Bark  so 
extremely  astringent  as  to  yield  a  concrete  juice  resembling 
kino,  and  sold  as  such.  (L.) 

Eucalyptus  robusta.  New  Holland. 

Often  contains  large  cavities  in  its  stem,  between  the  annual  , 
concentric  circles  of  wood,  filled  with  a  most  beautiful  red,  or 
rich  vermillion-coloured  gum.  (L.  ex  Smith  in  Bot.  Trans.) 
Eugenia.    (De  Cand.  iii.  262.) 
Eugenia  pimenta.    Myrtus  pimenta,  Pimento,  or  Allspice. 
West  Indies.  ;  . 

Myrtus  pimenta,  Allspice  tree :  fruit  dried  before  it  is  tho- 
roughly ripe,  Allspice,  Jamaica  pepper,  Clove  pepper,  Piper 
jamaicense,  Pimenta,  Pimenta}  bacccz,  Piper  odoratum,  P. 
caryophyllatum,  is  heating,  aromatic,  used  as  a  sauce,  and  in 
liqueurs;  yields  an  essential  oil.  (G.)  All  the  plant,  espe- 
cially the  unripe  fruit,  abounds  in  an  essential  oil,  which  is  a 
powerful  irritant,  and  is  often  used  to  allay  toothache;  the 
bruised  berries  are  carminative,  stimulating  the  stomach,  pro- 
moting digestion,  and  relieving  flatulency.  (L.) 

Gustavia.    (De  Cand.  iii.  289.) 
Gustavia  speciosa.  New  Granada. 

Produces  singular  effects  upon  the  constitution ;  according 
to  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  children  are  very  fond  of  the 
fruit,  and  become  quite  yellow  after  eating  ft,  but  in  24  48 
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hours  they  regain  their  natural  colour  without  any  remedy  ;  in 
Bur^tt^OuUines  of  Botany,  it  is  asserted  by  some  strange 
mistake  that  S  it  remain^  for  24  or  48  hours,  nothing  can 
erase  the  colour.  (L.) 

Jambosa.    (De  Cand.  iii.  286.) 
Jambosa  vulgaris.    Eugenia  jambosa.  Malacca. 
Fruit  eatable,  aromatic. 

Lecythis.    (De  Cand.  iii.  290.)  _ 

t  ^.T^  Guiana. 

Lecythis  zabucajo. 

Seeds,  Brazil  nuts,  kernels  eatable. 

Leptospermum.    (De  Cand.  iii.  226.) 

Leptospermum  scoparium.  New  Holland. 

Leaves  used  as  tea. 

Melaleuca.    (De  Cand.  iii.  211.) 

Melaleuca  minor.    M.  cajuputi,  M.  leucadendron,  Kya 
putty  tree.    Moluccas.  m 

Leaves  yield  an  essential  oil;  (Cajeput  oil).  ((*.).  Yields 
Cajuputi,  an  irritating  or  stimulating  green,  aromatic,  cain- 
phorate,  essential  oil,  used  in  toothache  and  rheumatic  aflec- 
tions,  and  as  an  internal  remedy  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy, 
flatulent  colic  and  cholera.  (L.)  A  powerful  antispasmodic, 
diffusible,  stimulant  and  sudorific.  (Pereira.) 

Melaleuca  leucadendron,  Linn.  Mant.  105,  by  some 
said  to  give  Cajuputi  oil,  is  asserted  by  Roxburgh  to  possess 
little  or  no  fragrance  in  its  leaves,  and  not  to  be  ever  em- 
ployed, as  far  as  he  could  discover,  in  the  distillation  of  that 
drug.  (L.) 

Myrcia.    (De  Cand.  iii.  242.) 
Myrcia  acris.     Eugenia  acris,  Wild  clove.    West  India 
Islands. 

Supposed  to  have  been  confounded  with  Eugenia  pimenta, 
in  whose  aromatic  qualities  it  altogether  participates.  (L.) 

Myrtus.    (De  Cand  ii.  238.) 

**Myrtus  communis.    Common  myrtle. 

El.  white.    July,  August.    Large  shrub.    South  of  Europe. 

Leaves  odoriferous,  cephalic,  astringent;  bark  and  leaves 
used  in  tanning ;  berries  used  in  dyeing,  and  to  form  an  ex- 
tract;  flowers  and  leaves  yield  an  essential  oil  by  distillation, 
and  the  berries  a  fixed  oil,  Myrteum.  (G.)  Myrtle  buds  and 
berries  were  eaten  as  spice  by  the  ancients,  and  are  still  used 
in  Tuscany  instead  of  pepper ;  the  Tuscans  also  prepare  a 
sort  of  myrtle  wine,  which  they  call  Myrtidanum  ;  the  distilled 
water  of  myrtle  flowers  is  that  very  agreeable  perfume  known 
by  the  name  of  Eau  d'ange.  (L.  ex  Burnett.) 
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Myrtus  cheken. 

Juice  from  the  green  wood  used  m  glaucoma.  (G.) 
Myrtus  luma. 

Berries  used  to  make  wine ;  leaves  make  a  very  good  cor- 
dial tea;  root  astringent.  (G.) 

Mvrtus  ugni.  Chili. 
Root  used  in  dysentery  ;  leaves  used  as  tea. 

Psidium.    (De  Cand.  iii.  232.) 

PSIDIUM  POMIEERUM.  Mexico. 

Fruit  esculent. 

Psidium  pyriferum.    Bay  plum,  Guava  tree.  America. 
Young  leaves,  buds,  and  fruit,  in  decoction,  astringent ;  mar- 
malade of  the  fruit  the  same. 

ROBINSONIA. 

Robinsonia  melianthifolia.    Touvoulin  Guqjanensis. 
Berry  edible.  (G.) 


Order  76. — CUCURBITACE./E.    (De  Cand.  iii.  297) 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  monoecious,  or  dioecious,  axillary ;  calyx  gamosepalous ;  sepals 
five,  more  or  less  coherent  at  the  base,  and  adhering  to  the  carpels  through  the  medium 
of  the  torus ;  petals  five,  free,  or  somewhat  cohering,  distinct  from  the  calyx,  or  rarely 
adhering  to  it,  arising  from  the  margin  of  the  torus,  entire,  or  rarely  imbricated ;  stamens 
five,  free,  or  generally  triadelphous,  rarely  triadelphous  and  syngenesious ;  filaments  some- 
times nairy;  anthers  bilocular,  very  long,  flexuose,  rarely  ovate  and  short;  style  short; 
stigmas  3—5,  bilobed,  thick,  velvety,  rarely  fimbriated;  carpels  3—5,  fleshy,  sur- 
rounded by  the  torus  and  calyx,  forming  a  pepo  or  gourd,  the  middle  nerve  of  the  carpels 
being  central,  and  the  seminiferous  margins  external;  umbilical  cord  tumid  near  the 
seed ;  arillus  watery,  becoming  membranous  by  drying ;  seeds  generally  obovate,  com- 
pressed, attached  to  the  parietes  of  the  fruit,  the  apex  being  more  or  less  directed  towards 
the  centre,  the  margin  often  tumid  ^by  drying,  appearing  2 — 3  lobed  at  the  apex  and 
base  ;  hilum  oblique  at  the  apex  of  the  seed,  the  spermoderm  being  there  abruptly  per- 
forated by  the  vessels  of  the  stigma,  while  the  vessels  of  nutrition  encircle  the  margin  of 
the  seed ;  embryo  straight,  exalbuminous ;  cotyledons  leafy,  pelmatinerved ;  radicle  ba- 
silar, directed  towards  the  hilum ;  root  annual  or  perennial,  fibrous,  or  tuberous ;  stem 
sarmentaceous,  herbaceous,  or  shrubby,  generally  striated  ;  leaves  palmate,  nerved,  often 
covered  with  very  rough  hair ;  cirrhi  (or  abortive  leaves)  solitary,  lateral,  undivided  or 
divided ;  flowers  solitary,  paniculated,  or  fasciculated,  yellow,  white,  or  rose-coloured ; 
bracteas  generally  wanting ;  branches  arising  from  between  the  leaves  and  cirrhi. 

Fruits  mostly  esculent,  but  a  few  have  the  laxative  power  so 
increased  as  to  become  drastic  purgatives. 

Bryonia.    (De  Cand.  iii.  204.) 
Bryonia  abyssinica  1    Abyssinian  bryony.  Africa. 
Root  esculent  when  boiled. 

Bryonia  alba.    Black-berried  bryony.    South  of  Europe. 

Properties  the  same  as  B.  dioica. 

Bryonia  callosa. 

Seeds  vermifuge,  yield  an  oil. 
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♦Bryonia  dioica.  (E.  B.  439.)  B.  alba,  Red-berried 
bryony,  White  bryony. 

Fl.  with  greenish  veins.  May,  June.  Thickets  and  hedges. 

Root  acrid  and  purgative,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
tractive matter  called  Bryonine;  it  produces  violent  vomiting 
and  purging,  tormina,  profuse  watery  evacuations  and  fainting; 
it  is  not  admitted  into  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  but  is  a  fre- 
quent instrument  in  the  practice  of  quack  doctors  in  the 
country ;  Burnett  says  it  is  sold  in  Covent  Garden  market  as 
a  discutient  to  remove  the  bruise  of  a  blackened  eye ;  Wither- 
ing considers  it  one  of  the  best  cathartic  medicines  for  horned 
cattle.  (L.) 

Bryonia  epig2EA.  India. 

Powder  of  the  root  given  by  the  native  practitioners  as  an 
aperient  and  alterative  in  doses  of  a  pagoda  weight  once  daily 
for  a  week  in  chronic  dysentery  and  venereal  affections.  (O'Sh. 
ex  Ainslie.) 

Bryonia  rostrata.  Tranquebar. 

Root  prescribed  in  India  as  an  astringent  and  emollient 
poultice  in  cases  of  piles ;  it  is  also  used  as  a  demulcent  in  form 
of  a  powder.  (L.  ex  Ainslie.) 

Cucumis.    (De  Cand.  iii.  299.) 

Cucumis  anguria.    1     Water  melon    i  ^ama^ca- 
Cucumis  citrullus.  J  *    ( Africa  and  India. 

Fruit  eatable,  refreshing ;  flesh  of  the  fruit  saccharine  and 
watery. 

Cucumis  chate.  Egypt  and  Africa. 

Fruit  has  a  sweet  refreshing  juice. 

Cucumis  colocynthis.  Colocynthis,  Cologuintida,  koXokwOis, 
Diosc.    Egypt,  Turkey,  Coromandel. 

Fruit,  Shell  colocynth,  imported  from  the  Levant ;  pulp  of 
the  dry  fruit,  Bitter  apple,  Peeled  colocynth,  Colocynthidis  pulpa, 
also  imported  ;  purgative  ;  the  fruit  contains  the  intensely  bitter 
resinoid  called  Coloeynthin  ;  it  is  very  acrid,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  severe  cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred  in  the 
human  subject ;  nevertheless,  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances, the  extract  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  cathartics. 

Cucumis  hardwickii,  (Royle,)  called  by  the  natives  Pw- 
haree  indrayun,  or  Hill  colocynth.    Foot  of  the  Himalaya. 

Properties  similar  to  those  of  C.  Colocynthis.  (L.) 

*#Cucumis  melo.    Melo,  Melon. 

Fl.  yellow.    July,  August.    Annual.    Native  of  Asia 

Fruit  very  refreshing,  much  eaten  in  France,  where  it  takes 
the  place  of  our  potatoes. 

fooSr'™0  C0L00TNTHIS-    <*»Jk.)    Indrayun,  Bis- 
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Substituted  in  India  for  the  true  Colocynth.  (L.) 

*#Cucumis  sativus.    C.  hortensis,  Cucumber. 

Fl.  yellow.    May,  July.    Annual.    Native  of  India. 

Fruit  eaten,  cooling  ;  young  fruit,  Girkins,  pickled  for  a 
sauce  ;  Salted  cucumbers,  imported  from  Russia ;  seeds  yield 
oil. 

Cucumis  uTiLissiMUS.    (Roxb.)  .Bengal. 

Powder  of  the  toasted  seeds  said  to  be  a  powerful  diuretic, 
and  serviceable  in  promoting  the  passage  of  sand  or  gravel. 
(L.  ex  Roxb.) 

Cucurbita.    (De  Cand.  iii.  316.) 

CUCURBITA  MELOPEPO.  Squash. 

Fruit  better  tasted  than  that  of  C.  pepo,  but  of  the  same 
^U**  Cucurbit  a  pepo.    Pepo,  Common  gourd  or  pumpkin, 

JPllTiVPtOTl . 

Fl  yellow.    June,  August    Annual.    Native  of  Asia. 

Seeds  cooling;  leaves,  No.  15—20,  in  decoction,  form  a 
purgative  clyster,  applied  externally  to  burns,  erysipelas,  &c. 
(G.) 

*#Cucurbita  ovifera.    Vegetable  marrow. 

Fl.  yellow.    July,  September.     Annual.    Native  of  As- 

tracan.  .  „  _  , 

Fruit  an  excellent  pot-herb,  coming  into  use  in  ±mglaiid. 

Feuillea.    (De  Cand.  iii.  298.) 
Feuillea    cordifolia.     F.   hederacea,   Cocoon  antidote. 
"West  Indies. 

Alexiteriai,  febrifuge,  used  in  venomous  bites ;  kernel  of  the 
fruit,  called  in  St.  Domingo  Noix^  de  serpente,  infused  in  rum 
or  water,  used  against  sedative  poisons. 

Feuillea  trilobata.  F.  scandens,  Calabash  cocoon  anti- 
dote.   West  Indies. 

Seeds  bitter  and  laxative,  a  large  dose  vomits.  (G.)  Hie 
bitter  seeds  of  this  and  the  last  are  said  by  Drapiez  to  be  a 
powerful  antidote  against  vegetable  poisons.  (Ed.  Fn.  J.iv. 
221.)    They  purge  and  vomit  with  rapidity.  (L.) 

Lagenaria.    (De  Cand.  iii.  299.) 
Lagenaria  vulgaris. ^  Cucurbita  lagenaria,  Calabash  gourd, 
Bottle  gourd.    East  Indies.  » 

Seeds  cooling  ;  leaves,  No.  15—20,  in  decoction,  form  a  pur- 
gative clyster.  (G.)  In  the  wild  state  the  fruit  is  poisonous ; 
some  sailors  died  at  one  of  our  outports  a  few  years  since  Ironi 
drinking  beer  that  had  been  standing  in  a  flask  made  ot  a 
bottle  gourd  ;  Dr.  Royle  says  that  he  learned  from  a  very  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  native  doctor,  attached  to  the  gaol 
hospital  at  Saharumpore,  that  he  had  seen  a  case  of  poisoning 
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from  eating  of  the  bitter  pulp,  in  which  the  symptoms  were 
those  of  cholera.  (L.) 

Luffa.    (De  Cand.  iii.  302.) 

Luffa  amara.    (Roxb.  fl.  ind.  iii.  715.)         East  Indies. 

Every  part  extremely  bitter ;  fruit  violently  cathartic  and 
emetic.  Juice  of  roasted  young  fruit  applied  to  the  temples  by 
the  natives  of  India  to  cure  headache.  Ripe  seeds,  either  in 
infusion  or  substance,  used  by  them  to  vomit  and  purge.  (L.) 

Luffa  bindaal.    (Roxb.  fl.  ind.  iii.  717.)  Hindostan. 

Considered  in  northern  India  a  powerful  drastic  in  cases  of 
dropsy.  (L.  ex  Royle.) 

Luffa  ^gyptiaca.    Momordica  luffa.  Arabia. 

Used  to  rub  the  body  in  cutaneous  eruptions ;  fruit  eatable. 

Melothria.    (De  Cand.  iii.  313.) 
Melothria  pendula.  South  America. 

Extremely  drastic ;  four  ripe  fruits  will  purge  a  horse.  (L.) 

Momordica.    (De  Cand .  iii.  311.) 
Momordica  balsamina.     Balsam  apple,    Cerasse.  East 
Indies. 

Root  purgative,  3ij.  in  powder ;  plant  vulnerary,  balsamic, 
refreshing  ;  leaves  used  in  decoctions  for  clysters  ;  fruit,  in- 
fused in  oil,  makes  a  vulnerary  balsam  ;  the  juice  that  exudes 
upon  cutting  the  ripe  fruit,  used  for  fresh  wounds.  (G.)  This 
plant  is  supposed  to  be  that  called  Neurosperma  cuspidata  by 
Rafinesque,  the  fruit  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  dangerous 
poison,  but  in  moderate  doses  to  act  as  a  powerful  hydra- 
gogue.  (L.) 

Momordica  charantia.    Papareh.  East  Indies. 

Very  bitter,  vermifuge ;  used  in  brewing  in  the  East  Indies. 

Momordica  elaterium.  Cucumis  agrestis,  C.  asininus, 
Sikus  ayptos,  (Dioscor.)  Spirting  cucumber,  Wild  cucumber. 
South  of  Europe. 

Root  and  herb  hydragogue,  vermifuge ;  leaves  used  exter- 
nally, detersive  and  resolvent;  fruit  Elaterii  poma,  yields 
Elaterium  ;  juice  of  the  fruit  hydragogue.  (G.)  Elaterium  a 
substance  obtained  from  the  juice  surrounding  the  seeds  of 
this  plant,  is  so  powerful  a  poison,  that  a  single  grain  has  been 
known  to  act  violently  on  man,  but  its  strength  and  effects  are 
uncertain  ;  it  is  used  in  practice  in  the  form  of  an  extract  as  a 
violent  cathartic  and  hydragogue.  Dr.  Christison  quotes  a  case 
of  a  medical  man  ,n  Paris,  who,  after  carrying  a  specimen  to 
his  lodgings  in  his  hat  was  seized  with  acute  pain,  &c,  in  his 
head,  succeeded  by  col.c  pains,  fixed  pains  in  the  s  omach, 
frequent  watery  purging,  bilious  vomiting,  and  some  fever 
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Muricia.    (De  Cand.  iii.  318.) 

Muricia  cochinchinensis.        China  and  Cochin  China. 

Seeds  and  leaves  astringent  and  aperient ;  employed  by  the 
Chinese  in  obstructions  of  the  liver,  tumours,  and  malignant 
ulcers.  Externally  employed  in  fractures  and  dislocations. 
(L.) 

Trichosanthes.    (De  Cand.  in.  313.) 

Trichosanthes  amara.  St.  Domingo. 

Fruit  very  bitter,  purgative,  emetic,  used  to  destroy  rats. 
(G.)  Seeds  bitter  and  astringent,  sometimes  emetic.  (L.  ex 
Martius.) 

Trichosanthes  cordata.  (Roxb.  fl.  Ind.  m.  703.)  Boomee 
hoomura.  Hindostan. 

Root  used  by  the  natives  of  India  as  a  substitute  for  Columbo 

root.  (L.) 

Trichosanthes  cucumerina.  Hedges  in  Bengal. 

Fruit  reckoned  in  India  an  anthelmintic.  (L.) 

Trichosanthes  dioica.  Bengal. 

An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  unripe  fruit  is  described  as  a 
powerful  and  safe  cathartic,  in  three  to  five  grain  doses,  re- 
peated every  third  hour  till  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 
(O'Sh.) 

Trichosanthes  palmata.    (Roxb.  fl.  Ind.  m.  704.)  India. 

Fruit  reckoned  poisonous.  (Roxb.)  Pounded  small  and 
intimately  blended  with  warm  cocoa-nut  oil,  it  is  considered  a 
valuable  application  in  India  for  cleansing  and  healing  the 
offensive  sores  that  sometimes  form  within  the  ears ;  it  is  also 
supposed  to  be  a  useful  remedy,  poured  up  the  nostrils,  in  cases 
of  ozeena.  (L.  ex  Ainslie.) 

Trichosanthes  villosa.  Java. 

Fruit  acts  like  colocynth.  (L.) 

Carica. 

Carica  papaya.    Papaw.  West  Indies. 

Fruit  nutritive ;  seed  an  excellent  vermifuge ;  leaves  sapo- 
naceous, milky  ;  juice  corrosive  ;  is  mixed  with  water,  and  used 
to  wash  meat  to  make  it  tender.  (G.)  The  milky  juice  is  a 
powerful  vermifuge ;  the  powder  of  the  seeds  has  the  same 
property  ;  fibrine  is  contained  in  the  juice  in  such  abundance 
that  the  latter  bears  a  most  extraordinary  resemblance  to 
animal  matter;  water  impregnated  with  the  milky  juice  makes 
meat  washed  with  it  tender  ;  the  same  effect  is  produced  when 
the  meat  is  suspended  among  the  branches  of  the  trees;  it  first 
becomes  tender,  and  then  passes  into  a  state  of  putridity. 
Vauquelin  says  that  a  sample  of  the  juice  which  he  examined 
had  the  taste  and  smell  of  boiled  beef;  the  leaves  are  used  by 
the  negroes  to  wash  linen  instead  of  soap,  and  the  fruit  is  eaten 
as  a  vegetable.  (L.) 
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Order  77.    PASSIFLORKE.    (De  Cand.  iii.  312.) 

Sepals  5-10,  coherent  into  a  tube,  free  at  the  apex,  in  1-2  rows,  the  outer  lobes 
laref  fo  iaccous  the  inner  ones  alternate  with  the  former  more  petaloid  in  appearance, 
S  ti  nes  want  ng,  fauces  naked  or  adorned  with  coloured  filamentous  or  membranous 
appendages,  in  one  or  many  rows,  and  the  lower  part  often  closed  by  an  operculum  ; 
i none  (m  Passiflora);  stamens  five ;  filaments  opposite  the  external  lobes  of  the 
calvx,  monadelphous,  the  tube  sheathing  the  stalks  of  the  ovary  anthers  versatile  ap- 
pearing extrorse,  but  in  reality  introrse  ;  torus  elongated  into  a  long  cylindrical  stalk; 
ovary  free,  ovate  ;  style  none  or  short ;  stigmas  three,  thick,  sub-bilobed  at  the  apex ; 
fruit  naked,  or  surrounded  by  the  calyx,  supported  on  the  stipitate  torus,  three-valved, 
one-celled  :  valves  either  dry  and  dehiscent,  or  fleshy,  coherent,  mdehiscent,  having  a 
longitudinal  placenta  in  the  middle  ;  seeds  attached  to  the  placenta  in  many  rows,  covered 
with  a  large  and  often  pulpy  arillus,  compressed,  generally  furrowed.  Herbaceous  x>lanls 
or  shr  ubs,  usually  climbing,  seldom  erect ;  with  alternate  stipulate  leaves,  and  axillary  or 
terminal  flowers. 

Passiflora.    (De  Cand.  iii.  322.) 
##Passiflora  ccerulea.    (Bot.  Mag.  28.)    Common  Hue 
passionflower. 

Calyx  green  and  rose-coloured,  corolla  in  circles  of  red, 
white,  and  blue.  August.  September.  Shrub.,.  Brazils  and 
Peru. 

Passiflora  incarnata.  Red  passion  flower.  Virginia, 
South  America. 

Passiflora  normalis.  Wild  passion  flower.  South  Ame- 
rica. ^; 

Roots  sudorific. 

Passiflora  contrajerva.  Mexico. 

Said  to  be  alexipharmic'and  carminative. 

Passiflora  fcetida.  West  Indies. 

Esteemed  an  emmena^ooue  ;  thought  to  be  serviceable  in 
hysteria;  the  infusion  of  the  flowers  is  also  taken  as  a  pectoral 
in  the  West  Indies.  (L.) 

Passiflora  laurifolia.    Sweet  calibash.    South  America. 

Passiflora  maliformis.    Water  lemon. 

Pruit  esculent. 

Passiflora  quadrangularis.  Granadilla. 

Boot  emetic;  powerfully  narcotic,  said  to  be  cultivated  in 
several  French  settlements  for  the  sake  of  its  root ;  said  to  owe 
its  activity  to  a  particular  principle  called  passiflorine  ;  the 
fruit,  called  Granadilla  is  a  common  article  in  a  Brazilian  des- 
sert. (L.) 

Murucuja.    (De  Cand.  iii.  333.) 

Murucuja  ocellata.  Passiflora  murucuja,  Bull's  Iwof 
Dutchman's  laudanum.  West  Indies 

Herb  made  into  a  syrup,  or  flowers  infused  in  rum,  narcotic  ; 
used  lor  laudanum. 
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Order  78.    PORTULACEiE.    (De  Cand.  iii,  351.) 

Sepals  two,  seldom  three  or  five,  cohering  by  the  base  ;  petals  generally  five  sometimes 
3-4-  6,  rarely  none,  either  entirely  free,  or  connected  at  the  base  into  a  short  tube,  and 
when  equal  in  number  alternate  with  the  sepals  ;  stamens  inserted  along  with  the  petals 
either  into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  or  perhaps  on  the  torus,  variable  in  number  even  in  the 
same  species  ;  all  fertile  ;  filaments  free  among  themselves  but  connected  to  tiie  petah to 
which  they  are  also  opposite;  anthers  versatile,  two-celled  opening  by  a  double  clunk; 
ovary  superior,  one-celled ;  style  one,  (sometimes  wanting  )  filiform  ;  stigmas  ^eml,much 
divided;  capsule  one-celled,  dehiscing  either  transversely  or  by  three  valves  from  apex 
to  base  rarely  indehiscent,  one-seeded;  seeds  numerous,  affixed  to  a  centra  placenta; 
SsSErimceoS  embryo  surrounding  the  albumen,  with  a  long  cylindrical  radicle 
Tsh^T/Lves  alternate,  seldom  opposite  entire  exstipulate,  or  with 
S^oifonel,  fiSe^  axillary  or  terminal,  usually  ephemeral,  expanding  only  m 
bright  sunshine. 

Calandrinia.    (De  Cand.  iii.  358.) 
Caeandrinia  umbellata.     Tcilinum  umhellatum.  Chili. 
Flowers  used  as  a  cosmetic. 

Ceatonia.    (De  Cand.  iii.  360.) 
Ceatonta  perfoeiata.    C.  cubensis.    West  Indies,  Ame- 
rica. 

Used  both  as  a  salad  and  potherb. 

Porttjlaca.    (De  Cand.  iii.  353.) 
Portulaca    oleracea.     Portulcica,  Purslane.  Europe, 

India,  America.  . 

Used  as  a  potherb,  cooling,  useful  in  scurvy,  heat  of  urine, 
and  bilious  disorders  ;  seeds  vermifuge. 

Portueaca  pilosa.    Jamaica  purslane.    <     West  Indies. 

In  salads  diuretic,  as  also  its  expressed  juice. 

Portulaca  quadripida.  India. 
;   The  bruised  fresh  leaves  are  prescribed  as  an  external  appli- 
cation in  erysipelas,  and  an  infusion  given  in  dysuria.  (O  bli.) 


Order  79.    PARONYCHIEiE.    (De  Cand.  iii.  365.) 

'   Calyx  of  five  (rarely  ^ZT^SSt^^^ 
five-partite,  five-cleft  or  ^^^^j^aSS  tab*  ^ 
stamens,  generally  as  many  ^^^S^  in  number  to  the  sepals,  or  by 
opposite  the  lobes,  even  m  the  apetaiou^ ge      ,    i  _  ^  Qr  thrcc . 

abortion  fe^er;  filaments  ^^t^sS.  genei^lb-membranous,  sometime,  with- 
distinct,  or  more  or  less  united  ;  fruit  dry,  small,  g^imiy  J"  ffi    d  t0  a  central 

out  valves,  indehiscent,  ^^^S^^SS^t^  of  the  cell; 
placenta  or  solitary,  suspended  by  a  long  coid  ^  Qr  surroundillg  thc  albumen; 

^S^A^A.  -  Jfcjg  »~  generally  oppo- 
site,  with  or  without  scariose  stipules ;  flowers  sessile,  small,  entne. 

ACHYRANTHES. 

Achyrantiies  lanata.    Illecelrum  lanatum  Bengal. 
Root  demulcent,  prescribed  in  strangury.  (O  bn.) 
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Corrigiola.    (De  Cand.  iii.  366  ) 
*Corrigiola  littoralis.    (E.  B.  668.)    Sand  slrapwort. 
Fl.  whitish.    July,  August.    Anuual.    Coast  of  Devon  and 

Cornwall. 

Herb  cooling. 

Herniaria.    (De  Cand.  iii.  367.) 

*Herniaria  glabra.    (E.  B.  206.)    Glabrous  rupture  wort. 

Fl.  green.  June,  August.  Perennial.  Rare.  Lizard  Point, 
Newmarket. 

Rather  saltish,  astringent,  diuretic;  juice  removes  specks  in 
the  eye. 

Illecebrum.    (De  Cand.  iii.  369.) 
•Illecebrum  verticillatum.    (E.  B.  895.)    Whorled  knot 
grass. 

Fl.  white.  July.  Perennial.  Marshy  ground,  Devon  and 
Cornwall. 

Refrigerant  and  astringent. 

Polycarpon.    (De  Cand.  iii.  376.) 
*Polycarpon  tetraphyllum.     (E.  B.  1031.)  Arenaria, 
Four-leaved  allseed,  Sea  chickweed. 

Fl.  greenish.    May,  September.  Annual.    Southern  coasts. 
Herb  applied  to  whitlows. 

Scleranthus.    (De  Cand.  iii.  378.) 

*Scleranthus  annuus.  (E.  B.  351.)  Annual  hnawel, 
German  knot  grass. 

Fl.  greenish.    July.    Annual.  Corn-fields. 

Diuretic,  astringent,  the  vapour  arising  from  a  decoction  of 
it  is  used  in  the  toothache. 

*Scleranthus  perennis.    (E.  B.  352.)    Perennial  knawel. 

Fl.  greenish.  August,  October.  Perennial.  Dry  sandy 
places. 

Coccus  polonicus  is  found  upon  its  roots. 

Trianthema.    (De  Cand.  iii.  351.) 
Trianthema  decandra.  India. 
Root  aperient.  (O'Sh.) 
Trianthema  obcordata. 

Root  cathartic,  given  in  powder  to  the  extent  of  two  tea- 
spoonsful  twice  daily  with  a  little  ginger.  (O'Sh.) 


Order  80.    CRASSULACFLE.    (De  Cand.  iii.  381.) 

Calyx  consisting  of  many  sepals,  3—20,  more  or  less,  concreted  at  the  base  and  there- 
fore multipartita  -  petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  alternate  with  them,  and  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  cither  free  or  concreted  into  a  gamopctalous  corolla;  stamens 
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inserted  with  the  petals,  either  equal  in  ^^^S^i^^^^Vf^ 
their  number,  those  alternate  with  the  petaU  JW» afc  sul')ulate  .  antlurs  oval  two- 
shorter  and  later  in  arriving  at  pe rfection  yf^f'^J  at  the  base  of  the  carpels, soli- 
celled,  dehiscing  by  a  double  chink  ;  ««^f»™ J ?™  henl,  verticillated  about  an  .deal 
tary; carpels  as  many  as  the  petals  mifffi  at  the 'inner  angle;  seeds  fixed  in 

^W««^.«^^^Kffi  thin,  fleshy  ;  «g*S 

a  double  row  to  the  inner  angle  of  tl  e  ca .rpe  ,  ^  entu.c  or  pinliatifid  leaves 

radicle  directed  to  the  hilum.    buc~         -  ^ 

arranged  unuaicrau^  b 

without  stipules ;  flowers  usually  in  cymes, 

divisions  of  the  cymes.  , 

astringent  applications  ;  many  01  mem 

dtJT.TTM     (De  Cancl.  in.  401.)  .  . 

»Sb„™  ACRb    (E        839.)  A*-  — 

ST7&owa"K:r'  Perennial.    Wall,,  rocks,  and  sandy 

ground.  ,       .         „j  :n  /.onpprs  and  scrofula; 

fe  Emetic,  cathartic,  detersive,  ix  ^  m  can « s  a  ^ 

antiscorbutic;  externally  '^^^^ae.,  and  also  in 
plant  has  been  recommended  in  cancel u 

epilepsy.  (L.)  M  Lesser  house- 

*Sedum  album.    (U*.  °-  jj'0,; 
^nl^  ^  Somersetshire. 

^^ser  nouses    South  ? 

Equally  cooling,  astringent,  and  biuret  ^  ( 

*Sedum  rhodiola.    (-^.  OUO'>' 

rac&r,  i^ose  roof.  -porpnll;ai     Wet  rocks  on  high  moun- 

Fl.  yellow.    June.  Perennial. 

tains.  .  , 

Root  cephalic,  astringent-  Crassula,  Fabana 

•SEDTJM    TELEPH1UM.  ^ 

febp/Mtm,  ZtoetoW  "T™e-      {]     Borders  of  fields  and  stony 

El.  purple.    July,  leieuui*. 
hedges.  .         .    •    f  esll  Wounds  or  in  old  ulcers, 

Astringent,  easing  pain  in  max  b]e  irntation  m 

rS-^of  S^aS^igMlP  astringent;  leaves 

Sempervivum.    (^®C4n  iooQ)   '  Sedum  mojus, 
*Sempekvivtjm  tectorum  o.      ~  ■> 

f^sr^sss^^t^  x„e 
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newed  ;  they  possess,  moreover,  an  astringent  property,  which 
s  rather  salutary  in  many  cases  ;  the  dispensatory  describes ,  a 
beautiful,  whitef  highly  volatile  coagulum,  formed  o  the ^  fil- 
trated juice  of  these  leaves  with  an  equal  quantity  of  spirits  ot 
wine.  (L.  ex  Smith.) 

Umbilicus.    (De  Cand.  hi.  399.) 

•Umbilicus  pekdulimjs.  (E.B.322.)  Cotyledon  umbilicus, 
Umbilicus  veneris,  Navel  wort,  Wall  penny  toort. 

Fl.  yellowish  green.  June,  August.  Perennial.  Rocks 
and  walls.  .  . 

Refreshing,  detersive,  cooling,  very  diuretic,  useful  in  in- 
flammations of  the  skin. 


Order  81.    FICOIDE^E.    (De  Cand.  hi.  415.) 

Sepals  definite,  varying  from  4—8,  usually  five,  more  or  less  combined  at  the  -base, 
either  distinct  from  the  ovary,  or  adherent  to  it,  equal  or  unequal,  with  a  quincuncial  or 
valvate  estivation  ;  petals  sometimes  wanting  when  the  calyx  is  petaloid  within,  or  nu- 
merous, inserted  into  the  calyx,  in  many  rows,  opening  beneath  bright  sunshine ;  stamens 
arising  from  the  calyx,  indefinite,  free  j  anthers  oblong,  incumbent;  ovary  free  or  adnate 
to  the  calyx,  many-celled ;  stigmas  numerous ;  capsule  either  naked  or  surrounded  by  the 
fleshy  calyx,  many  or  five-celled,  opening  in  a  stellate  manner  at  the  apex;  seeds  nume- 
rous, very  rarely  solitary,  fixed  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  cells  ;  embryo  straight,  curved, 
or  spiral.  Shrubby  or  herbaceous  plants,  with  succulent,  opposite,  simple  leaves  ;  and. 
usually  terminal  flowers. 

Mesembryanthemum.    (De  Cand.  iii.  415.) 
Mesembryanthemum  copticum.  Egypt. 
Burned  for  barilla. 

Mesembryanthemum  crystallinum.  Ice  plant.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Contains  acetate  of  potash  ;  like  the  other  species  of  this 
genus  it  is  very  mucilaginous,  and  useful  in  inflammatory  and 
bilious  fevers. 

Mesembryanthemum  edule.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Esculent. 

Mesembryanthemum  nodiflorum.  Egypt. 
Used  in  the  preparation  of  morocco  leather  and  burned  for 
barilla. 

Reaumuria.    (De  Cand.  iii.  456.) 
Reaumuria  vermiculata.  Sicily,  Barbary,  Egypt. 

Exudes  common  salt  mixed  with  saltpetre. 

Sesuvium.    (De  Cand.  iii.  453.) 
Sesuvium  portulacastrum.  Mexico,  Senegal,  &c. 

Used  as  a  potherb. 
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Tetragonia.    (De  Cand.  iii.  451.) 
Tetragonia    expaksa.     Diemdovia    tetrayonoides.  New 

Zealand,  Japan. 

Antiscorbutic,  cooling,  used  as  a  potherb. 


Order  82.    CACTEJE.    (De  Cand.  iii.  457.) 

**,  consist^  of  numerous  &  fSSS 

with  the  petals,  either  crowning  the  ovary,  °r   COTe    b  sometimes  irregular; 

nierous,  usually  indefinite  arising ^ '^^^XjeS  and  sepals  ;  filing 
stamens  numerous,  indefinite,  more  or  less  cohenng  ™n  ?  fl  h  0^eUed)  with 
long,  filiform  ;  «»ft«»  ovate,  versatue  ^STpCS  equal  in  number  to  the  lohes  of 
many  ovules  arranged  upon  a  series  ot  parietal  placenta,  *  .      h  spreading- 

the  Itigma;  style  filiform;  S^TSSed  with  scaL  scar,, 

/n«f  succulent,  one-celled  many ^eded^eitn  M5tl 

^ta^Cl15thf  lit  ^  KSout  alLmen;  mbryo  either  straight, 
usually  lasting  only  one  day  or  night,  always  sessile. 

Opuntia.    (De  Cand.  iii.  471.) 
Opuntia  coccinillifera.     Cactus  coccinilhfera.  VYarni 

parts  of  America.  .  .  , 

The  food  of  the  grana  fina  cochineal. 

Opuntia  eicus  indica.    Cacto  ^cws  xndtea.    South  Ame- 


nca 


;a.  . 

a  red  colouring  principle,  winch  colours  the  urine  of  those  that 
eat  the  fruit. 

Order  83.-GKOSSULARIE^.    (De  Cand.  iii.  477.) 

Limb  of  the  calyx  superior,  4-5  partite,  regular,  coloured ;  PJ^l-^rf^y 
the  throat  of  the  calyx,  alternating  with  its  W™*^.  conical,  or  cylia- 

6,  inserted  between  the  petals  on  the  calyx,  all  of  e  pull  sue  >  J™  „  'e  yarietios 
drical,  free;  anthers  two-ceUed,deldacing  longitudinal!} ^ ^TSSS  two,  opposite, 
ofPdbesrubrum  transversely  and  laterally)  ;  m  ^^^^bglobos"  one- 

parietal;  owfes  abundant;  styfe  one,  2-3— 4  clett ,  /  . «  nilcd  w  long  filiform 

celled,  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx;  seeds  — ^^^^X  membntuo  closely 
cords;  outer  integuments  gelatinous  or  membranaceous,  ninei  °»  d  ^  tho  n.mW 

adherent  to  the  albumen  ;  albumen  horny  ;  «m&ryo  minute,  sin  0   ,  m  d 
extremity  of  the  seed ;  radicle  obtuse.    Prickly  or  unarmed  shrub,,  V, itb 
and  incised  leaves. 

Fruit  eatable,  acidulous,  and  cooling. 
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Ribes.    (De  Cand.  iii.  477.) 
Rides  albinervum.  North  America. 

Ribes  alpinum.    (E.  B.  704.)  Tasteless ■  mountain  currant. 
Fl.  yellowish.     May.     Small  shrub.     Woods,  Yorkshire 
and  Scotland. 

Ribes  fragrans.  -         ,  S^eria- 

Ribes  macrobotrys.  Woods  on  the  Andes. 

Ribes  punctatum.  nurv' 
Ribes  viscosum.  Unili. 
Fruits  eaten,  . 
*Ribes  nigrum.    (E.  B.  1291.)    Black  currants,  Quinsey 

berries. 

Fl.  greenish,  tipped  with  purple  externally.  May.  Small 
shrub.    Wood  and  river  sides  ;  also  cultivated. 

Odour  similar  to  that  of  bugs ;  leaves  in  infusion  aperitive, 
diuretic,  used  in  gargles  ;  young  leaves  substituted  for  tea ; 
fruit  aperitive,  used  in  calculous  affections;  the  juice  boiled 
made  into  wine.  (G.)  Fruit,  leaves,  and  wood,  tonic  and 
stimulant;  a  juice  prepared  from  the  fruit  is  used  in  domestic 
medicine  against  catarrhs.  (L.) 

*Ribes  rubrum.  (E.  B.  1289.)  Ribesia,  Ribes,  Red  and 
white  currants. 

Fl.  greenish.  May.  Small  shrub.  Alpine  woods  in  north 
of  England  and  Scotland. 

There  are  two  varieties  cultivated. 
j3.  R.  hortense,  Red  currant, 
y.  R.  album,  White  currant. 
Red  currants,  Garnet  berries,  acid,  cooling ;  juice  of  the 
fruit,  with  sugar,  drank  as  lemonade,  or  orgeat,  and  made  into 
wine.    White  currants,  fruit  less  acid  ;  juice  made  into  wine. 
(G.)    Juice  of  the  fruit  refrigerant,  very  grateful  to  the  parched 
palates  of  persons  suffering  from  fever.  (L.) 

Ribes  triste.  *  Siberia. 

Berry  black,  used  to  colour  wines. 

*Ribes  uva  crispa.    Ribes grossidaria,  Common  gooseberry. 

Fl.  pale  purple.  April,  May.  Small  shrub.  Hedges  and 
thickets.    A  doubtful  native. 

Don,  in  his  Syst.  Gard.  3,  p.  179,  enumerates  nearly  two 
hundred  varieties  of  cultivated  gooseberries. 

Berries  used  as  a  sauce  for  mackerel  and  other  fish,  astrin- 
gent, but  when  very  ripe  laxative  ;  make  wine  and  vinegar  ; 
seeds,  washed  and  roasted,  substituted  for  coffee. 


Order  84.— SAXIFRAGACE^.    (De  Cand.  iv.  1 .) 

Sepal*  generally  five,  (rarely  3-7,)  more  or  less  united  at  the  base  :  tube  either  more 
or  less  adnate  to  the  ovary,  or  free;  limb  toothed  or  lobed,  generally  persistent;  petals 
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as  many  a*  the  sepals,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  jHff  J* 

duous  or  persistent,  rarely  wanting ;  ,tom» »  inserted  on  the  -^yx,  c  ther  equ 
ber  to,  and  alternate  with,  the  petals,  or  double  their  number,  halt PP  « 
half  alternate  with,  the  petals;    filament  me,  ^^*7^to  „ ^a„y  M  the 
owj  composed  generally  of  two  carpels  rarely  of  3  or  5  ^^  '^   or  ,ess  /oncrete 
carpels,  therefore  generally  two,  either  distinct  from  the  tase, ^  or  ™gci     either  b  :m 
terminated  by  a  capitate  or  a  clavate  »         5  Ae  rtvles  from  the  apex  to  the 

opening  from  the  base  to  the  ^St^  *^  A  *™* 
base  ;  seeds  minute,  numerous  ;  albumen  tiea%''  l^,°bs 
towards  the  hilum ;  cotyledons  short,  ovate.    Eerbs  or  At 

Chrysosplenium.    (De  Cand.  iv.  48.) 
^hrysospeenium  altbehutoliuk.  (E.  B.  54.)  Sanfraga 

"Tl'  yefow.^tS,   April.     Perennial.     Moist  places 

^^^o^SL.    (E.  B.  490.)  Common 

^FLy'd^r  May,  June.    Perennial.    Sides  of  rivulet,  and 


Aperitive,  diuretic,  anti- asthmatic  and  pectoral. 

Heuchera.    (De  Cand.  iii.  51.) 
Heuchera  americana.  North  America. 

Boot  X  root,  Heuchera,  P.  U.  S   astringent  ;  used  ex- 
ternally in  cancer.  (G.)    Root  a  powerful  astringent.  (L.) 
Saxifraga.    (De  Cand.  iv  17.) 
Saxifraga  cotyledon.    Narrow  leaved  saxifrage.  North 

EU4°axieeaga  geum.    (E.  B.  1561.)     Kidney-shaped  saxi- 

frTi  cream-coloured,  spotless    June '*fe^J^e 
*Saxipraga  granueata.    (E.  B.  500.)    S.  alba.  White 

^ffifS^    May,  June.    Perennial.    Hedge  banks, 

&%S,xieraga  TRiBACXYUXES.     (E .  B.  501.)  Paronychia, 

Set  and  LI  others  of  this  genus,  are  a—,  diuretic, 
useful  in  jaundice,  obstructions,  and  scrofula.  (G.) 

Weinmannia.    (De  Cand.  iv.  8.) 

K^rgit,^ly  n»*ed  with  that  of  the  Lea 
tree,  or  Peruvian  bark.  (G.) 

Obder  So.-UMBELLIFERiE.   (De  Cand.  iv.  55.) 
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sometimes  cmni-inatc  or  bifid,  usually  inflcxed  at  the  point,  invo  lute,  mbonto.  rarely 
S  in  ;  stamens  five,  alternate  with  the  petals,  and  inserted  with  them  on 

Jv    3 icate  in  activation ;  anfer*  ovate,  bilocular;  o«  inferior,  two-ccllcd ; 
Sffi,  Orally  persistent,  thickened  more  or  less  at  thejase  mto  . 
stylopodia; r/rui<  (called  a  diakenium  or  cremocarp)  cons  sting  of  two  ™e™^.^ 
pels/separable  from  a  common  axis  to  which  they  adhere  by  their  &« ,  ™^f> 
each  carpel  traversed  by  five  nerves  or  ridges,  which  are  called  primary,  i ^  <" ^ 
With  four  alternate  ridges,  which  are  named  secondary,  the  ridges  are  separated ^7™%*' 
Bticcsor  channels,  beneath  which  are  often  situated,  in  the  substance  o  ^e 
longitudinal  canals  or  vitte,  containing  a  gummy, resinous,  aromatic  juice,  seed 
the  carpel,  pendulous,  usually  adhering  firmly  to  the  pericarp ;  albumen  large  fleshy, 
somewhat 'horny  J  embryo  pendulous,  at  the  base  of  the  albumen  ;  radicle  superior.  Her- 
baceous plants, Vith  fistular,  furrowed  stems  ;  leaves  usually  divided  sometime  simple 
sheathing  at  the  base  ;  flowers  in  umbels,  white,  pink,  yellow,  or  blue,  geneially  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre. 

JEgopodium.    (De  Cand.  iv.  114.) 

*^Egopodium  podagraria.  (E.  B.  940.)  Ash  weed,  Gout 
wort,  Herb  gerande.  . 

Fl.  white,  with  purple  anthers.  May,  June.  Perennial. 
Gardens  and  wet  places.  . 

Boot  and  herbs  used  in  the  gout;  young  leaves  used  in 
salads. 

^Ethusa.    (De  Cand.  iv.  141.) 

*iETHusA  cynapium.  (E.B.I  192.)  Cicutaria  fatita,  Fool's 
parsley,  Lesser  hemlock. 

Fl.  white.  June,  August.  Annual.  Cultivated  ground, 
very  common. 

Poisonous,  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  parsley,  but  is  inodo- 
rous and  insipid.  (G.)  The  leaves  are  poisonous,  producing 
nausea,  vomiting,  headache,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  spasmodic 
pain,  numbness,  &c. ;  they  are  dark  in  colour,  and  nauseous  in 
smell,  which  ought  to  prevent  the  mistaking  of  this  plant  for 
common  parsley.  (L.) 

Ammi.    (De  Cand.  iv.  112.) 
Ammi  majus.    A.  vulyare,  Common  bishop's  weed.  Middle 
and  south  of  Europe. 

Fruit  sold  for  that  of  Ammi  verum. 

Ammi  visnaga.  Daucus  sylvestris,  D.  visnaga,  Visnaga  dau- 
coides,  Wild  carrot.    South  of  Europe. 

Fruit  diuretic,  antipruritic ;  rays  of  the  umbel  Spanisk 
toothpicks. 

Anethum.    (De  Cand.  iv.  185.) 

Anethum  graveolens.    Anethum,  Dill.    South  of  Europe. 

Fruit  discussivc,  galactopoietic,  stopping  vomiting  and  the 
hiccough  ;  leaves  ripen  tumours.  (G.)  Fruit  carminative  and 
stimulant,  taken  with  the  food  may  be  regarded  as  condimen- 
tary  ;  it  is  used  in  the  colic  of  children  to  relieve  hiccough  ;  it 
has  also  been  supposed  to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk; 
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Aqua  anethi  is  chiefly  employed  ;  the  fruit  also  yields  by  distil- 

^  Akbx^m  'It^F.niculurn  dulce,  Sveet fennel  South 

°fIrancheed  stem  used  as  a  potherb ;  fruit  carminative,  used 
in  soups  ;  imported  from  Italy.  (G.)    See  Fcemculum. 

Anethum  sowa.    Womum     East  Indies  „Tminative . 

Fruit  carminative.  (G.)    Fruit  aromatic  and  cai  ruinative  , 
used  in  the  curries  of  the  East  Indies.  (L.) 

Angelica.    (De  Cand.  iv.  167.) 
Angelica  atboptikpueea     American   angelica,  Angelica, 
P.  U.  S.    North  America.    Cordial,  aphrodisiac.  ^ 
Angelica  nemorosa. 

Unnt  arrid  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  itch.  (U  fen.) 
*Angelica  ^ylvestris.    (E.B.U28.)    Wild  anyehca 
iS    July.    Perennial.    Moist  places  m  woods  and 

near  rivulets. 

Cordial,  aphrodisiac. 

Anthriscus.    (De  Cand.  iv.  222.) 

*Anthriscus  cereeolium.    (E.  B  1268.)    Cheer ophyllum 
sativum,  Scandix  cerefolium,  Garden  chervil 

TooTon  *X^JSTJBt^  VeryreS°lT- 
^t^tr^.  ( c^ia,  Hemlock 
chervil.    The  Alps. 


Fl. 


C°Strg  smelling,  acrid dmretic dyes  woolen  yellowed 
green.  (G.)  Recommended  by  0  beck,  in  J  ^  ^ 
of  an  extract  in  syphilitic  complain^  geP^ic>  (ifer6fl 
in  its  effects  to  hemlock,  only  rather  less  n«u  v 

cicutarice,  officin.)    (L.)        ,-ci-qqiq^    Scandix  anthriscus , 

*  Anthriscus  vulgaris.    (E.  B.  »!»•; 
Common  beaked  parsley,  Rough  chervil.  common. 

Fl.  white.  May,  June  X^^^S^»A  it  by 
Deleterious.     Some  Dutch  solclieis   wu s 

mistake  for  common  chervil,  were  poisoned  by  1 

which  it  was  put.  (L.  ex  Burnett.) 

Apium.    (De  Cand.  iv.  100.) 
•Apium  graveolens.     Apium,  Eleoselinum,  Celery,  Smal- 

lage. 
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EL   greenish-white.      August,    September.  Perennial. 
Marshy  places,  especially  near  the  sea. 

Root  opening,  diuretic,  used  in  jaundice  and  the  gravel ; 
fruit  more  active;  blanched  stalks  eaten  in  salads.  (G.) 
When  wild,  growing  in  wet  meadows  and  in  ditches,  it  is  acrid 
and  poisonous;  when  cultivated  in  dry  ground,  and  partially 
blanched,  it  is  the  celery  well  known  as  a  salad.  (L.) 

Archangelica.    (De  Cand.  iv.  169.) 

*Archangelica  officinalis.  (E.  B.  2561.)  Angelica 
archangelica,  Garden  angelica. 

Fl.  white.    June,  September.   Biennial.    Banksof  Thames. 

Root  stomachic,  carminative,  aperitive,  diaphoretic,  useful 
in  typhus  fever ;  fruit  aromatic.  (G.)  Root  fragrant,  bitter- 
ish, pungent,  sweet  when  first  tasted,  but  leaving  a  glowing 
heat  in  the  mouth  ;  the  Laplanders  extol  it  not  only  as  food, 
but  as  medicine.  In  coughs,  hoarseness,  and  other  pectoral 
disorders,  they  eat  the  stalks  roasted  in  hot  ashes ;  they  also 
boil  the  tender  flowers  in  milk,  till  it  attains  the  consistence 
of  an  extract,  which  they  use  to  promote  perspiration  in 
catarrhal  fevers,  and  to  strengthen  the  stomach  and  bowels  in 
diarrhoea.  The  leaves,  seeds,  and  root,  are  certainly  good 
aromatic  tonics.  (L.  ex  S.  &  C.)  Candied  angelica,  Caules 
angelicce  conditi ;  the  fresh  stalks  are  boiled  in  water  to  take 
away  the  bitterness,  and  some  of  the  strong  scent,  then  put 
into  syrup,  boiled  to  a  candy  height,  taken  out  and  dried  ; 
cordial,  aphrodisiac.  (G.) 

Artedia.    (De  Cand.  iv.  208.) 
Artedia  squamata.    Gingidium,  Oriental picktooth. 
Leaves  diuretic,  stomachic,  used  as  a  potherb,  or  eaten  raw ; 
rays  of  the  umbel  used  as  toothpicks. 

Astrantia.    (De  Cand.  iv.  86.) 
Astrantia  major.    Blach  mastor  wort. 
Roots  acrid  and  purgative.  (L.) 
Astrantia  minor. 

Roots  of  this  and  of  the  former  used  in  scirrhus  of  the  spleen 
and  mania.  (G.) 

Athamanta.    (De  Cand.  iv.  154.) 

Athamanta  cretensis.  Daucus  creticus.  Middle  and  south 
of  Europe. 

The  fruits  are  aromatic,  with  a  warm,  agreeable  flavour,  and 
a  smell  like  that  of  marjoram ;  they  were  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  Diaphoenix,  Venice  treacle,  and  compound  syrup  of 
wormwood.  {Sermna  dauci  cretici,  officin.)  (L.)  Fruit  odorous, 
carminative,  diuretic,  antihysteric,  and  nervine   (G  ) 
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Athamakta  mathioli.    Resell,  Turbith  ?    Alps  of  Carin- 

thia  and  Carniola.  ,   , 

Boots  acrid,   and   purge  upwards  and  downwards  very 

violently. 

Bubon.    (De  Cand.  iv.  184.) 

Cane  of  Good  Hope. 
S^UnZ'  (G.)    Valde  dubiu^ex  hac  stripe  /alba- 
num  hauriri.  (De  Cand.)    Vide  Galbanum. 

Bupleubum.    (De  Cand.  iv.  127.)  J* 
Bupleubum  fruticosum.    SawH  ^ru%  to- 

tcorf.    South  of  Europe. 

Fruit  carminative,  very  acrid  and  odorous 
Bupleubum  perforatum.    P«-/oforfa,  Thoroughwax. 
Vulnerary  ;  used  externally  in  tumours. 
*  Bupleubum  botundifolium.    (E..  B.  99.)  Auricula 
vorU  Common  hare's  ear,  Thoroughwax. 
^  Fl'velTow    July.    Annual.    Corn-fields  on  chalky  soil. 

Thil  and  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  are  aperitive, 
discussive,  and  diuretic. 

•      Cachrys.    (De  Cand.  iv.  236 ) 
Cachbvs  libakotls.  .        Sicily  north  o f  Africa 

Boot  very  heating  and  fc™^"^,^ 
Cachbys  odontalgica.  bibena,  ine  yim' a  , 

Used  in  toothache.  (G.)    The  root  excites  salivation,  and  is 
said  to  cure  pain  in  the  teeth.  (L.) 

Cabum     (De  Cand.  iv.  114.)  . 
Carum  bulbocastanum.    Bvnium  bulbocastanum.  Various 

PaKbtS:  nut,  KiPPer  nut  Pig  ^^jM 
nourishing,  stimulant,  useful  in  bloody  urine,  and  spittina 

blood.  (G.)  lfum    Carvi  carum,  Caraway. 

*Carum  carui.    (E.  B.  lt>U^.;    yfl7l"  \  pastures 
V]  whitP     Tune     Perennial.    Meadows  and  pastures. 

of  children ;  the  fruit  or  the  oil  obXfna/nZ^t"ons,  as  the 
adjuvant  or  corrective  into  various  officina  p "JP"™ om  und 
confection  of  opium,  of  rue,  and  of  scammony  the  compo 
tincture  of  cardamoms  and  of  senna  O  ex  leveir 

Carum  nigrum.  (L.  Med.  Bot  38.)  di 
f  Called  Zeera  seeah,  is  imported  from  Kunawur  into  India 
as  a  carminative.  (L.  ex  Boyle.) 

Cavca,,s.    (De  Cam 1.  iv.  2HL) 
*Caucalis  daucoides.    (li.  B.  ly/-;  ri71B 
parsley,  Small  bur  parsley. 
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Fl.  white,  tipped  with  red.    June.    Annual.  Corn-fields 
on  a  chalky  soil. 

Diuretic.  ,  r-v 

Caucalis  leptopiiylla.       Middle  and  south  of  Europe. 

The  same. 

CiiiEROPiiYLLUM.    (De  Cand.  iv.  224.) 
*Chjerophyllum  aromaticum.  (E.  B.  2636.)  Broad  leaved 
chervil,  Musk  chervil. 

Fl.  white.    June.    Perennial.    Near  Forfar,  Scotland. 
Very  resolving,  diuretic,  lithontriptic. 

Cicuta.  (De  Cand.  iv.  99.) 
Cicuta  maculata.  Snake  weed.  United  States. 
A  most  dangerous  poison  resides  in  the  roots;  a  drachm  of 
the  fresh  root  has  killed  a  boy  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  in 
America,  fatal  accidents  arising  from  its  being  mistaken  for 
other  apiaceous  plants,  are  not  uncommon  ;  has  been  used  as 
a  substitute  for  coninm,  with  similar  effect,  except  that  it  is 
more  energetic.  (L.) 

*Cicuta   virosa.     (E.  B.   479.)    Suim  crucafolia,  Cow 
lean,  Long  leaved  water  parsnip,  Water  hemlock. 

Fl.  white.    .July,  August.    Perennial.    Margin  of  watery 
places,  not  common. 

Acrid,  poisonous,  especially  the  roots  ;  emetic,  and  acts  upon 
the  nervous  system  ;  used  externally,  powerfully  resolvent, 
anodyne,  and  used  in  scrophulous  and  scirrhous  tumours,  and 
in  inflammation  of  the  penis;  juices  yellow,  poisonous.  (G.) 
A  dangerous  poison,  producing  effects  similar  to  those  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  ;  it  appears  to  cause  true  tetanic  convulsions 
in  frequent  paroxysms,  and  death  on  the  third  clay.  (Chris- 
tison.)  Haller  considered  it  as  the  conium  of  the  Greeks ;  it 
appears  to  be  fatal  to  cattle.  (L.) 

Conium.    (De  Cand.  iv.  242.) 

*Conium  MACULATUM.  (E.  B.  1191.)  Cicuta,  (kCovuov  Di- 
oscorid.)  Common  hemlock. 

Fl.  white.  June,  July.  Biennial.  Waste  places,  very 
common. 

Very  poisonous  in  warm  countries,  but  less  active  in  cold 
ones,  powerfully  narcotic;  used  in  many  obstinate  disorders,  as 
schirrous  cancer, chronic  rheumatism,  ill-conditioned  ulcers  and 
glandular  tumours;  dose  of  the  dried  leaves,  Cicuta  folia,  Conii 
folia,  in  powder  gr.j.,  gradually  increased  to  9j.,  every  four 
hours,  to  be  exhibited  with  caution,  especially  when  a  fresh  par- 
cel of  the  powder  is  used.  (G.)  A  powerfully  narcotic  acrid  plant 
occasioning  stupor,  delirium,  palsy,  and  asphyxia  ;  some  authors' 
state  that  it  prod  uces  death  with  the  most  dreadful  con  v  ulsions,  but 
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this  is  at  variance  with  the  accounts  of  Dry.  Ch™ti^?°^ 
reira.  It  is  recommended  in  cancerous  and  scrofulous 
syphilis,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  as  an  anodyne,  &c.  &c.  ;  it  is  said  oy 
A^eteus  to  bPe  antLphrofisiac,  by  Stbrck  and  Bergms  to  be 
the  reverse;  the  leaves  are  the  parts  "^l*^0^* 
the  preparations  from  them  are  frequently  meit,  this  may 

arfse'in  ^art  from  the  manner  ^^J^^^l 
time  when  they  have  been  collected ;  Fothei  gill  long  since 
stated  what  I  quite  conformable  to  theory ,  tta. *™™ 
to  be  obtained  in  its  most  active  state,  when  the  flowers  are 
lust  past  thelruit  forming,  and  the  plant  inclining ,  to  yellow, 
just  past  xne  0f  that  collected  when  the  herbage  is 

^tJt^l  £  ery  inferior.  C™-^"*^ 
Drs  Pereira  and  Christison  recommend  an  alcoholic  tmctuie 
of  the  bruised  ripe  fruit,  instead  of  the  leaves.  (L.) 

Coriandrum.    (De  Cand.  iv.  250.) 
^Coriandrum  sativum.    (E.  B.  67.)  Coriander 
El  white.    June.    Annual.    About  Ipswich  and  in  Essex 
Herb  eaten  as  a  salad,  too  frequently  occasions  fatuity.  (U) 
T7r^rcarminative  and  aromatic  ;  Cullen  considered  it  as  more 
foll^^^g  the  odour  and  taste  of  senna,  than  any 
other  aromatic.  (L.) 

Crithmum.    (De  Cand.  iv.  164.) 
^Crithmum  maritimum.    (E.  B  819.)    CrUhuum,  sJerba 

^  Excites  the  appetite  ;  Pickled  samphire,  used  for  sauce. 
Cuminum.    (De  Cand.  iv.  201.) 

Daucus.    (De  Cand.  iv.  209.)  . 
,„„«  c.norl    (E.  B.  1174.)   D.  nomas,  D.  vulgans, 

a  dark  purple  abortive  floret  in  tie  centre. 
July.    Biennial.    Fields,  very  c°m™°n;       .  used  externally 

lots,  Baud  "*-f*S?     X  Xade  fro,n  then?, 
to  carcinomatous  and  foul  ulceis,  a  sugu  allaying 
(G.)    A  poultice  for  correcting  the  fetid  discharge  a 
he  pain,  and  changing  the 

denic,  sloughing,  and  cancerous  otae,  i s  prepa, ^  } 
root-  fruit  carminative,  but  supposed  to  act  more  pai  j 
on  the  urinary  organs.    (L.  Pereira.) 
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Daucus  gingidium.  Rocky  shores  of  Corsica. 

Properties  same  as 

Daucus  gummifer.  Sea  coast  of  Sicily. 

Yields  one  sort  of  Opopanax.  (G.)  The  roots  yield  the 
Bdellium  siculum  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeias,  according  to 
Boccone ;  it  has  a  hitter  balsamic  taste,  and  a  weak  but  un- 
pleasant odour. 

N.B.  De  Candolle  considers  the  plant  thus  called  by  La- 
marck the  same  as  our  British  Daucus  maritimus,  and  reduces 
it  as  a  synonym  to  the  D.  hispanicus  of  Gouan ;  he  then  refers 
Boccone's  Bdellium  carrot  to  D.  gingidium,  but  Gussone,  the 
greatest  of  all  authorities  concerning  Sicilian  plants,  retains 
D.  gummifer  as  a  distinct  species.  (L.) 

Dorema.  (Don  in  Linn.  Trans,  xvi.  601.) 

Dorema  ammoniacum.  Persia. 

Stem  and  roots  yield  a  great  abundance  of  the  foetid  gum 
resin  Ammoniacum  ;  its  action  is  similar  to  that  of  asafcetida  ; 
it  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  discutient  and  expectorant.  (L.) 
Also  applied  externally  as  a  warm  and  stimulating  plaster. 
<0*Sh.) 

Eryngium.    (De  Cand.  iv.  87.) 
Eryngium  aquaticum.    Button  snake  weed.    North  Ame- 
rica". 

Root,  Eryngium,  P.  U.  S. 

*Eryngium  campestre.  (E.  B.  718.)  Eryngo.  Middle 
and  south  of  Europe. 

Fl.  blue,  or  yellowish.  July,  August.  Perennial.  Near 
Plymouth  and  Daventry  ;  very  rare. 

Roots  aphrodisiac,  diuretic,  sudorific,  may  be  used  for  con- 
trayerva.  (G.)  The  root  is  sweet,  aromatic,  and  tonic  ;  Boer- 
haave  reckons  it  as  the  first  of  aperient  diuretic  roots  ;  it  has 
been  recommended  in  gonorrhoea,  suppression  of  the  menses, 
and  visceral  obstructions,  particularly  of  the  gall-bladder  and 
liver  ;  it  has  also  the  credit  of  being  a  decided  aphrodisiac  ;  a 
good  deal  of  candied  root  is  sold.  (L.)  Candied  eryngo,  Radix 
eryngii  condita ;  roots  slit,  washed  in  cold  water,  and  then  put 
into  syrup.  (G.) 

Eryngium  fcstidum.    Stinking  weed.  America. 

Leaves  in  infusion  anti-hysteric,  either  internally    or  in 
clysters.  (G.)  J' 

*Eryngium  maritimum.    Sea  eryngo.  or  Sea  holly 

Fl.  blue.    July,  August.    Perennial.  Seashore. 

Snoots  boiled  eaten  as  asparagus 

of  Europe™  TRICUSPIDATUM-     *««  W  eryngo.  South 
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These  two  have  similar  properties  to  E.  campestre,  but  in 
a  less  degree. 

Ferula.    (De  Cand.  iv.  171.) 

Persia. 

Eerula  ASAFffiTiDA_  roots  roasted  and  eaten; 

Old  roots  yield  asafatida ,  young  g        num  pr0. 

leaves  eaten  as  greens  ;  so  me  tats  touna  g  I 

duced  an  flethy  perennial  roots; It  is 

reS1^'  hit??r    nnd  ant  pasmodic.    This 'is  the  most  genuine 
acrid    bitter    and  antisp  botam8tg 

asa fetida  P^^^^brtance  is  yielded  by  other  species  of 
^^^ot^^B^she  obtained  two  different  fruits 
ll  the  bizaar  in  India  ;  iee  also  Ferula  persica  and  Ferula 
from  the  bazars  i         ^  conjGctUred  to  have  produced  the 

s£u&,  or  Las^r  of  the  anoints,  but  I  think  on  unsatisfac 

*w  *-*  s°uth  °f 

.  ^i" carminative;  green  pith  of  the  stem  used  in  spitting 

°f  Eerula  pertilago.    Ferula,  F  galbanifera,  F  nodiflora. 
Coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  •     ■  y.  u 

Fruit  found  in  Galbanum  produced  this  plant  {y.) 
abunTnrty  a  gam  resinous  secretion  and      Uhought  to  pro 
dace  Galbanum.    See  Galbanum  ofhcmale.  ^ 

SirF   a  afoetidS'sbe  and  appearance,  and  has 
g„fn  bul  it"  not  collected,  and  resembles £.  opopana* . f* 
l»n^/l^i***S^^^Ml!«  'resembling 

Greece,  i  +^      this  nlant  vields  in  the  state  of  Mo- 

What  is  supposed  to  be  this  henoe  it  has  been 

pocco  a  gum  resin  simi ai 'to  ^™™;ubBtonce|  and  with 

thought  to  be  JealJy{^d0^ 

good  reason,  so  far  as  tbe  drugotjo  ammo_ 
Certainly  there  is  no  ground  whatever  io      *  » 
niacun/a  corruption  of  armeniacum,  as  £ oless ,  ^ 
p0Ses;  Dioscorides  express^ pom*   ^  ^t{f,ispr0. 
word,  when  he  says,  yevvarai  be  «,  Ai/Jw?  k    ^  rr 
Iced  in  Libya,  in  the  district  of  Ammoj     f^JUm  0 
however,  to  have  produced  evidence  of  the  ammo 
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the  shops  being-  obtained  from  a  Persian  plant.  (See  Dorema.) 

(L.)  . 

Ferula  persica.    F.  sagapenum.  ±  ersia. 

Also  said  to  yield  gum  ammoniacum.  (G.)  This  plant  is  said 
by  Willdenow,  Sprengel,  and  Fee,  to  produce  sagapenum,  but 
without  sufficient  evidence  ;  Michaux  sent  its  fruit  from  Persia 
as  that  of  asafoetida  ;  Nees  and  Ebermaier  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  plants  yielding  the  latter  substance,  and  probably  with 
justice.  (L.) 

Ferula  tingitana.  Barbary. 

Sprengel  considers  this  as  the  Silphion  of  the  ancients,  from 
which  the  Laser  cyreniacum,  or  Asa  dulces,  was  produced  ;  but 
Viviani  asserts  that  F.  tingitana  does  not  grow  in  the  country 
of  Cyrene,  but  only  occurs  more  to  the  westward.  (See  Tbap- 
sia.)  (L.) 

Fceniculum.    (De  Cand.  iv.  142.) 

Fceniculum  dulce.    Sweet  fennel.     Italy,  Portugal,  &c. 

Considered  by  the  Italians  as  only  a  variety  of  the  common 
fennel ;  oil  of  sweet  fennel  is  obtained  from  the  fruit.  (L.) 
(Vide  Anethum  segetum.) 

Fceniculum  panmorium.    Anethum  panmori.    East  Indies. 

Used  medicinally  in  India  as  a  warm  aromatic  and  carmi- 
native, in  flatulent  colic  and  dyspepsia.  (L.) 

#Fo3niculum  vulgare.  (E.  B.  1208.)  Anethum  fainiculum, 
Meum  fosniculum,  Common  fennel. 

Fl.  yellow.  July,  August.  Perennial.  Chalky  cliffs  near 
the  sea. 

Fruit  aromatic,  hot,  carminative ;  roots  opening ;  leaves 
diuretic  ;  used  as  seasoning  to  fish.  (G.)  Oil  of  wild  fennel  is 
obtained  from  the  fruit.  (L.) 

Galbanum.    (Don  in  Linn.  Trans,  xvi.  603.) 

Galbanum  officinale.  Barzud,  ( Arab.)  Biruja,  (Hindoost.) 
the  drug  ;  Kinneh  and  Naful  the  plant,  according  to  Boyle. 
XaX(3dvrj.  (Dioscorid.)    Syria,  according  to  Dioscorid. 

The  gum  resin  Galbanum  is  less  powerful  than  asafoetida, 
but  its  action  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  their  uses  the  same ; 
the  drug  comes  from  Smyrna  and  India.  It  would  appear  that 
the  opinion  of  this  drug  being  furnished  by  Bubon  Galbanum 
or  Ferula  ferulago  is  unfounded.  (L.) 

Helosciadium.    (De  Cand.  iv.  104.) 

*Helosciadium  nodiflorum.  (E.  B.  639.)  Slum  nodi- 
florum,  Creeping  water  parsnip,  Procumbent  marsh  wort: 

Fl.  white.    July,  August.    Perennial.     Sides  of  rivulets 
&c. 

Juice  used  in  cutaneous  diseases,  dose  for  children  three 
tea-spoonfuls  twice  a  day,  and  for  adults  giij.  every  morui 


in*1" 
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Heracleum.    (De  Cand.  iv.  191.) 
Heracleum:  gummiferum. 

^crr=r.(G^i.den  E„U-n  312.,  ^ 
rosed  to  be  the  same  as  H.  pubescens.  (De  Cand  it.  1»o.) 
Kten  erroneously  supped  to  Jie  d  opoP=  ^ 

Heracleum  lanatum.    Mastei  won.  xwi 

r^oS^f^sr^speeiesa^  added  to 
feinted  Honors,  and  distiUed  by  the  northed  — ^ 
*Heraceeum  SPHONDYLIUM.    (Jli.  -D-  yd»-^     °i  •> 

V^Z:  Biennial    Meadow,  and  bnsby 

plBoot  and  leaTes  emollient;  fruit  a  specific  in  hysteric 
sna^ms-  Tuiee  renders  the  hair  of  the  head  early;  young 

contains  sugar.  (L.) 

Htdrocotylb.    (De  Cand.  iv.  59.) 
*Hvdrocotvle  vulgaris.  (E.B.751.)  Marsh  Penny  wort, 

Soften  tinged  with  red.    May,  June.    Perennial.  Bogs 
anprTPeraes  the  same  aa  those  of  Eryngium,  which  see. 

duties.  (G.)    Boot  acnd  ^^f^'^f  ;t  as  a  febrifuge  ; 
i„  toothache,  and  ^Th    cured  agues  which  had  resisted 
T  nno'o  even  affirms  that  it  nas  emeu 
rte  influence  of  Peruvian  bark.  (L  ex  Burnet t  ) 

Lagoecia    (De  Cand.  iv  2m)  ^ 
Lagoecia  cuminoides.     Cummum  »yw 

Greece,  Persia. 
Fruit  carminative. 

Laserpitum.  g*gS£-%L*m  of  En- 
Laserpitum  glabrum.    L.  latijouum. 

'The  root  is  gorged  with  a  t-^SSflfVSft 
bitter,  and  even  somewhat  caustic  ;  it  is  recKoue 
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purgative;  the  French  call  it  Turbith  des  Montagues,  and 
Faux  Turbith.  (L.  ex  Fee.) 

Laserpitum  siler.  Seseli,  Siler  montanum,  Hart  wort. 
Mountains  in  Middle  and  South  of  Europe. 

The  roots  of  this,  and  of  some  other  species,  are  employed  in 
scrofula,  spitting  of  blood  and  piles.  (G.) 

Levtsticum.    (De  Cand.  iv.  164-) 
Levisticum  officinale.     Ligusticum   levisticum,  Lavage. 

West  of  Germany,  Transylvania. 

Eoot,  leaves,  aud  fruit  aromatic,  stomachic,  and  diaphoretic ; 

•stem  yields  English  opopanax. 

Libanotis.    (De  Cand.  iv.  150.) 
*Libanotis  vulgaris.    (E.  B.  138.)    Athamanta  libanotis, 
Gentiana  nigra,  Black  gentian. 
Fl.  white.    August.    Perennial.    Chalky  pastures.  Bare. 
Diaphoretic,  diuretic;  used  in  calculus. 

Meum.    (De  Cand.  iv.  162.) 

*Meum  athamanticum.  (E.  B.  2249.)  JEthusa  meum, 
Athamanta  meum,  Meu,  Meum,  Baldmoney,  Spignel. 

Fl.  yellowish.    June,  July.   Perennial.   North  of  England. 

Root  gummy,  resinous,  carminative.  (G.)  The  Meov 
dOa/xavTLKov  of  Dioscorides ;  the  roots, are  sweet  and  aromatic, 
something  like  carrot,  and  contain  a  small  quantity  of  essen- 
tial oil ;  they  form  an  ingredient  of  Venice  treacle.  (Radix 
Mei,  Officin.)  (L.) 

Meum  mutellina.  JEthusa  mutellina,  (Enanthe  purpurea, 
Phellandrium  mutellina.  Sub-alpine  meadows  in  middle  of 
Europe. 

Used  like  the  last.  (Radix  Mutellinse,  Officin.)  (L.) 

Molopospermum.    (De  Cand.  iv.  230.) 
Molopospermum  cicutarium.    Ligusticum  peloponesiacum, 
Seseli  peloponense,  Great  broad-leaved  hemlock.  Pyrenees, 
Alps,  &c. 

Root  and  fruit  used  in  nervous  diseases. 

Myrrhis.    (De  Cand.  iv.  231.) 
*Myrrms  odorata.    (E.  B.  697.)    Scandix  odorata,  Sweet 

clcihj. 

Fl.  white.    May,  June.    Perennial.     Pastures  in  moun- 
tainous parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Very  resolving,  diuretic,  lithoutriptic.  (G.) 

(Enanthe.    (De  Cand.  iv.  136  ) 
*CEnatsthe  crocata  (E  B.2313.)  CE.  cicutce  facia,  Hemlock 
drop  wort,  Hemlock  water  drop. 

Fl.  white.    J uly.    Perennial.    Watery  places. 
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Acrid,  poisonous,  eSpeci%  the  ^^^f^S 
the  nervous  system ;  used  exteroalW  i .  po  y  ^ 

anodyne,  and  used  in  scrofu ous .  and  scir  a  us 
in  inflammations  of  the  pen  ;  unce a  yeUo  ,  P  ^  ^ 
A  dangerously  poisonous  P^the  £«8°  energetic  of  the 
dents;  Dr.  Chnstison  ef^--^5t"S  COncefve  how  it 
narcotico-acrid  apiacea  ;  ^'^e  herb-gatherers,  as  Gode- 
should  be  mistaken  for  ^^^^e  parts  eaten  by  those 
froi  asserts;  the  roots  are  usually  the  ^ 

who  fan  victims  to^^^^^yo-.,  and 

SrtHopefound  antfusTon  of  the  leaves  useful  in  promoting 

the  menstrual  discharge.  (LO  Common  wafer  dYop- 

*CENANTHE  F1STULOSA.  -°.  ow.; 

""2;     v,»     Tune  July    Perennial.    Ditches  and  marshes. 

C°U.ffi?AKTBE  pimpineeloides.    (B.  B.  347.)    Parsley  uater 

dT  white.   July.    Perennial.    Salt  marshes. 

Boots  used  as  potherbs.  (t*0  .  „.„.,.,!;,,„.  t0  De  Can- 
This  genus  contains  ^J^Z  poi?ons,  notwith- 

marffins  of  fields,  South  of  Europe  a  milky  mice  exudes 

iSot  yields  by  incision  Jw«n«.r,  a 

from  the  root  when  wounded   and \ cle  ^  ^  but 

fetid  gum  resin  similar  m  its  enects 
much  feebler.  (O'Sh.) 

Pastinaca.    (Be  C»d.^.  f^ 

M^Xr       Tugua(?  Biennial.    Borders  of  fields  and 

pastures  in  chalky  soil     _  renders  them  disagree- 

1  Roots  nutritive,  but  their  strong  smell  i  en  f. 

able  to  many;   sugar  and  wine  aie  made 

aromatic. 
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Petroselinum.    (De  Cand.  iv.  102.) 

*Petroselinum  sativum.  (E  ,B.  2793.)  Apium  petroseli- 
num, P.  vulgare,  Parsley.  . 

Fl.  greenish  white.  July.  Biennial.  On  old  walls,  a 
doubtful  native.  ,  . 

Eoot  diuretic,  leaves  used  as  a  seasoning  to  meat,  resolve 
coagulated  milk  in  the  breasts,  but  supposed  to  produce  epi- 
lepsy and  inflammation  of  the  eyes  ;  fruit  carminative.  (Or.) 
The  leaves  are  a  pleasant  stimulating  salad,  they  are  diuretic, 
and  are  at  once  recognised  by  their  agreeable  smell ;  Burnett 
says  the  fruit  is  a  deadly  poison  to  parrots.  (L.) 

*Petroselinum  segetum.  (E.  B.  228.)  Sison  segetum. 
Corn  Hone-wort,  Corn  parsley. 

Fl.  white  or  slightly  reddish.  August.  Annual,  Biennial. 
Moist  fields  on  chalky  soil. 

Useful  in  indolent  tumours. 

Peucedanum.    (De  Cand.  iv.  176.) 

*Peucedanum  officinale.  (E.  B.  176.)  Hog's  fennel, 
Jrlore  strange^  Sulphur  wort,  Sulphur  weed. 

Fl.  yellow.  July,  September.  Perennial.  Salt  marshes  in 
Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex.  Bare. 

Root  very  diuretic,  attenuant,  expectorant,  aperitive;  wound- 
ed it  exudes  a  gum  resin.  (G.)  Juice  of  the  root  inspissated 
in  the  sun,  or  before  the  fire,  is  reputed  antispasmodic  and 
diuretic.  (L.) 

Peucedanum  oreoselinum.  Athamanta  Oreoselinum.  Open 
hills  in  middle  ot  Europe. 

The  leaves  and  stem  (Herba  oreoselini,  officin.)  are  bitter 
and  aromatic,  as  is  the  fruit,  but  in  a  higher  degree;  they 
were  used  as  powerful  stimulants  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  are 
still  esteemed  in  some  countries.  (L.) 

Peucedanum  montanum.  Selinum  palustre,  Mountain 
parsley.  Marshes  and  boggy  meadows  in  the  north  and  middle 
of  Europe. 

w  The  root  abounds  in  a  white,  bitter,  fetid  juice,  which 
hardens  into  a  brown  acrid  resin  ;  the  Russians  employ  it  as 
ginger  ;  a  famous  remedy  in  Courland  in  epilepsy.  (L.  ex 
Rust's  Kritrepert  xii.  2,  p.  281.) 

Peucedanum  sylvestre.  Selinum  sylvestre,  Milky  pa.rsley. 
North  and  East  of  Europe. 

Roots  alexiterial. 

Phyospermum.    (De.  Cand.  iv.  246.) 
*Phyospermum  cornubiense.    (E.  B.  683.)  Liqusticum 
■cornubiense,  Cornish  lovage. 

Fl.  white    July.    Perennial.    Near  Bodmin,  Cornwall, 
lioot  exudes  a  resin. 
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Pimpinella.    (He  Cand.  iv.  119.) 
Pimpinella   anisum.      Anisum   officinale    Sison  anuum 

Ancrov.  (Dioscorid.)  Anise.  Egypt,  Isle  of  Scio,  the  Levant. 
Fruit  cephalic,  stomachic,  carminative,  diuretic,  and  emme- 
11         r      '      0„0  __t  71P-mo-  sufficiently  warm  to  ripen 

nagogue  ;  our  summers  not  he J^™*    \he  officinal  [ 

£S£S  ^Sylftr^^n?ployed  to  relLe 
Ta fcXTy  p'ains,  especially,  of  ^Tenj  nur^  so^ 
times  take  it  to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk;  it  has  also  been 
us^d  in  pulmonary  affections  ;  its  effects  are  condimentary,  sti- 

^P^r^^  TE   B.Tol    Common  Burnet 

SaflZh\te  or  slightly  reddish.    July,  August.  Perennial.. 

^^ofche'wed,  relieves  the  toothache;  fruit  opening,  deter- 
sive and  lhbontriptic.  (G.)  Root  astringent,  used  as  a  nvasW 
catory To  relieve  toothache,  and  in  decoction  to  remove  freckles. 

^  ^Pimp^nella  dissect  a  and  P.  magna  have  similar  properties.. 
Prangos.    (De  Cand.  iv.  239  ) 
Prangos  pabularia.    Fiturasulioon.        North  of  India 
Caves  dried  and  eaten  by  cattle  as  winter  fodder it^efle  * 
heating,  producing  fatness  quickly  ;  destructive  of  the  lasciola 
hepatica  in  sheep.  (L.  ex  Moorcroft.) 

Ptychotis.    (De  Cand.  iv.  107.) 
Ptychotis  adjowan.  Adjoioaen,Daucus  captions,  Bubon  cop- 
ticum,  Ligusticum  adjowan     India.  Q) 

onlof  useful  and  grateful  of  the  ^« 

an  excellent  remedy  in  flatulent  cote?  much  used  in  India. 

^tyc^scoptica.    Ammi  copticum.    Egypt  and  Candia. 

f Scto™  SSSS^U.  i***-.    South  of 

*  b2&  purgative,  not  so  acrid  as  the  Thapsi*,  or  as  Atha- 
manta  mathioli.  India. 

Ptychotis  involucrata.  .  ri+nt„  for  oarsley. 

Used  by  Europeans  in  India  as  a  substitute  foi  parsiej 

(L.  ex  Royle.)  Inclia. 
Ptychotis  sylvestris. 
An  Indian  carminative.  (L.  ex  Royle.) 

Sanicula.    (De  Cand.  iv.  84.)  < 
*Sanicula  EUROPiEA.    (E.B.98.)  Woodsamcle. 
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Fl.  white.    May,  June.    Perennial.    Woods  and  thickets. 
Leaves  vulnerary,  cleansing. 

Scandix.    (De  Cand.  iv.  220.) 
*Scandix  pecten  veneris.    (E.  B.  1397.)    Pecten  veneris, 
Shepherds  needle,  Venus'  comb. 

PI.  white.    May,  .Tune.    Annual.  Corn-fields. 
Young  shoots  eaten  raw  or  boiled. 

Selinum.    (De  Cand.  iv.  165.) 
Selinum  caruifolia.  Europe. 
Roots  alexiterial. 

Seseli.    (De  Cand.  iv.  144.) 
Seseli  montanum.    Bastard  spignel.       Hills  in  France. 
Roots  purgative,  not  so  acrid  as  the  Thapsise,  or  as  Atha- 
manta  mathioli. 

Seseli   leucospermum.    Athamanta  lencospermum.  Pan- 

nonia. 

Root  resinous,  aromatic. 

Seseli  hippomarathrum.  Alsatia,  Germany. 

Seseli  tortuosum.    French  hart-wort.    South  of  France. 
Seeds  stomachic,  aperitive  ;  roots  anti-asthmatic. 

Silaus.    (De  Cand.  iv.  161.) 

*Silaus  pratensis.  (E.  B.  2142.)  Peucedanum  silaus, 
Saxifraga  vulgaris,  Meadow  pepper  saxifrage. 

Fl.  yellowish.  July,  September.  Perennial.  Pastures  and 
meadows. 

Root  aperitive,  used  in  calculous  cases. 

Sison.    (De  Cand.  iv.  1 10.) 

•Sison  amomum.  (E.  B.  954.)  Amomum  vulgare,  Common 
amomum,  Bastard  stone  parsley,  Hone  wort. 

Fl.  cream-coloured.  August.  Biennial.  Moist  ground  on 
a  chalky  soil. 

Fruit  warm,  aromatic,  used  in  Venice  treacle.  (G.)  Fruit 
pungent  and  aromatic,  but  has  a  nauseous  smell  of  bugs  when 
fresh  ;  it  formed  the  Semen  amomi  of  the  old  apothecaries.  (L.) 

Sium.    (De  Cand.  iv.  124.) 
*Sium  angustifolium.    (E.  B.  139.)    Berula  angustifolia, 
Sium  berula?   Narrow-leaved  water  parsnep,  Upright  water 
parsnep. 

,    F).  white.    July,  August.    Perennial.    Watery  places 
*Sium   latifolium.    (E.   B.  204.)    Pastinaca  aquatica, 

Broad-leaved  water  parsnep,  Great  water  parsnep. 

Fl.  white.    July,  August.    Perennial.    Watery  places. 
Roots  poisonous;  leaves  aperitive,  diuretic,  antiscorbutic. 
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Sium  sisarum.    Sisarum,  Skirret.         China,  Japan, ,  &c. 
Boot  used  as  a  potherb,  stomachic,  a  specific  against  the  bad 
effects  of  quicksilver  ;  sugar  is  made  from  it. 

Var.fo  Ninsi,  Sium  ninsi,Ninsi,Ninzen,Nin  sing.  China 

and  East  Indian  islands. 
Alexiterial  and  aphrodisiac,  and  bought  to  lengUien  hfe, 
frequently  confounded  with  ginseng,  as  in  the  Phaim.  Loud. 
1720. 

Smyrnium.    (De  Cand.  iv.  242.) 
*Smyrnitim  oltjsatritm.     (E.   B.  230.)  Mpposehnum, 

Smyrnium,  Alexanders.  .  ,  Woct_  „rminfi, 

El.  yellowish  green.  May,  June.  Biennial.  Waste  grounds, 

among  ruins  near  the  sea.  . 

Root  and  herb  opening,  emmenagogue.  (G.)    Leaves  plea 
santly  aromatic;  fruit  stimulant  and  stomachic.  (O  bn.) 
Thapsia.    (De  Cand.  iv.  202.) 

THAPSIA  ASC^tUM.  AJ. «  ■ 

upwards  and  downwards  ver/vio- 

~  TiL  Variety  v  of  the  latter  of  these  i, .found  on i  the  mountains 
of  Cyrene,  and  is  the  T.  silphion  of  Jiv.am  Ljb«a.  P; 
17  V  The  Laser  cmmaicum,  or  Asa  dukes  of  Cyrene,  was  a 
S  ug  in  high  reputation  among  the.aneients  or  A  med.en  a 

raises  ssnKS  i°oXr^ 

^fhe  blind,  and  youth  to  the  age*  w  ere  <m ya  part  o^ 

&ffi&SK££?  Bo  great  was  JjjjfcjS 
the  Drinces  of  Cyrene  caused  it  to  be  struck  on  the  reverse  oi 

not a^K^^f 

Laserpitum  siler,  and  gummiferum  an d  to  Tl lapsm  a sclepmm^ 
but  the  discovery  of  Cyrene  by  Delia  Cella  seems  to  se 
question  at  rest  J  it  is  the  only  umbelhfe  reus  ^* 
tliose  regions,  which  will  at  all  answer  ^f^f^^^ 
the  Cyrenean  coins,  and  this  agrees  as  well  with  such  rude  re 
presentations  as  can  be  expected  from  any  plant  While, 
however,  it  may  be  considered  certain  that  the  S.'P£°noi 
Cyrene  was  yielLd  by  Thapsia  silphion,  it  by  no  means  Mlojs 
that  all  the  Silphion  was  from  that  species ;  on  the  contrary, 
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Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxii.  c.  23)  expressly  states,  that  in  his 
time  it  was  chiefly  imported  from  Syria,  the  worst  kind  being 
the  Parthian,  the  Median  of  better  quality,  and  that  of  Cyrene 
altogether  lost.  (L.) 

Thapsia  villosa.  South  of  Europe. 

Root  purgative;  may  be  used  for  jalap. 

Tordylium.    (De  Cand.  iv.  197.) 

*Tordylium  officinale.    (E.  B.  2440.)  Small  hart's  wort. 

Fl.  white,  with  large  rays.  June,  July.  Annual.  Doubt- 
ful native. 

Roots  and  fruit  diuretic. 

Torilis.    (De  Cand.  iv.  218.) 

*Torilis  anthriscus.  (E.  B.  987.)  Caucalis  minor,  Tor- 
dylium anthriscus,  Hedge  parsley,  Hen's  foot. 

Fl.  white,  with,  a  reddish  tinge.  July.  Annual.  Hedges 
and  waste  places. 

Roots  and  fruit  diuretic. 

Trinia.    (De  Cand.  iv.  103.) 
Trinia  vulgaris.    Var.  /3.    Sesili  glaucum,  Glabrous  Hone 
wort. 

Fl.  white.    May,  June.    Perennial.    Limestone  rocks. 
Roots  purgative,  not  so  acrid  as  Athamanta  mathioli,  or  the 
Thapsise. 


Order  86.    ARALIACEiE.    (De  Cand.iv.  251.) 

Tube  of  the  calyx  adnate  to  the  ovary,  limb  entire  or  toothed ;  petals  5 — 10,  alternate 
■with  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  valvate  in  aestivation,  very  rarely  wanting,  and  then  (in 
Adoxa)  perhaps  converted  into  stamens ;  stamens  as  many  as  the  petals,  rarely  double 
their  number,  inserted  into  the  margin  of  the  large  epigynous  disc ;  anthers  two-celled, 
peltate ;  ovary  adnate  to  the '  calyx,  composed  of  two  or  many  one-seeded  cells ;  styles 
many,  simple,  either  distinct  and  diverging,  or  concreted  into  one,  (rarely  none)  ;  stigmas 
simple ;  berry  2 — 15  celled,  crowned  by  the  entire  or  dentate  limb  of  the  calyx,  cells 
equal  in  number  to  the  styles,  one-seeded  ;  seeds  angular,  erect ;  testa  crustaceous ;  endo- 
pleura  membranous ;  embryo  small,  inverted,  surrounded  by  a  copious  fleshy  albumen. 
Trees,  herbs,  or  shrubs  sometimes  climbing  or  adhering  by  root-like  fibrilloe  ;  leaves  .alter- 
nate, exstipulate,  petiolated,  simple,  or  variously  compounded  ;  petioles  long,  often  dilated 
and  thickened  at  the  base  ;  flowers  axillary  or  terminal,  more  or  less  umbelled. 

Aralia.    (De  Cand.  iv.  257.) 
Aralia  hispida.    Wild  elder.    Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
Sudorific. 

Aralia  nudicaulis.    False  sarsaparilla.    North  America 

ArALI A  RACEMOSA.  North  AmQY^ 

Roots  bitter  (G  )  The  first  is  alterative  and  tonic,  and  is 
considered  by  the  American  writers  to  be  as  valuable  a  medi- 
cine as  sarsaparilla.  (L.) 

Aralia  spinosa.    Angelica  tree.  North  America. 
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Bark  astringent;  berries  used  m  ^^f1^^: 
(G.)    A  tincture  of  the  wood  is  also  employed  to  allay  the 

spasms  in  colic.  (L.) 

Hedera.    (De  Cand.  iv.  261.) 
*Hedera  helix.    (E.B.126.)    Common  wy^ 
El.  pale  green.    October,  November.    Large  shrub,  irees, 

rocks,  &c.  t^-hv  and  to  dress  issues;  also 

Leaves  used  °berries  purge ;  the 

boiled  in  wine  as  a  waan  to  a  mentioned  as  a  sudo- 

8iPC"°^S.  llt*  -W-    Mountains  of 

A tlefdTa  blackish  or  dull  brown  resin,  with  a  very  powerful 
aromatic  camphorated  smell.  (L.) 

Panax.    (De  Cand.  iv.202.)  ^ 
Panax  fruticosum. 

Herb  diuretic.  Cavenne. 
Panax  morototoni.    P.  undulate.  * 
Wood,  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  and  frttl*  «°^North  Amc- 
Panax  qtjinquefolium.   Ginseng.    China  and 

"Boot  cordial,  alexiterial,  and  ^^%^J^ 
chewed,  or  sliced  and  »^b^n.^  with  some 

m»«n^.  (GO  Ko°Lr,  Sodidous  reputation  among  the 
aromaticpnngency:  has  a  pro^gous     P         ^  ^  q{ 

Chinese,  as  a  stimulant  and  restoiat ye,  nothing- 
«  Ginseng;"  by  Europeans  arid  American  co side  * 
more  than  a  demulcent  approaching ^gg™*  we\>annot  be- 
this,  however,  requires  farther  investigation  ^ toi 
lieve  that  all  the  Chinese  say,  believe,  and  praci  , 
or  imaginary.  (L.) 

Order  87.    COBNEiE.    (De  Cand.  iv.  27.) 

,  i  +1,p  nvarv.  limb  four-lobed , 
Calyx  of  four  sepals,  united  together  into  a  tube  ad nate -tot heo^.  ^  tub  of  the 
2,Sur  oblong'broad  at  ^^^^^X^S^^  V***  "ItTrS 
ialyx,  regular,  valvate  in  *»^on5  'to^*.  Se^liform  J  S«tf»«*  s™Pler;t  *TPndu- 
.vitk  them;  c^Am  ovate,  oblong  tdof^h\S  a  ^ocubr  nut;  seed  sohtary,  p««£ 
cate,  crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  calyx,  having  a  m  ^        oW  coty- 

lousinthe  cells;  albumen  fleshy;  ratftdfc  W^*otf in  one  species  )  opposite,  whote, 
ledons.    Trees  and  rarely  herbs  ;  ^^^fSd,  or  with  an  involucre,  rarely 

or  toothed  :  flowers  capitate,  umbellate,  or  corymbose,  naKe  , 
by  abortion  disecious ;  fruit  edible. 

Cornus.    (De  Cand.  iv.  271.) 
Cornus  circinata.    Round-leaved  dogwood. 
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Bark  of  root  used  as  a  poultice.  (G.)  Has  been  recom- 
mended in  diarrhoea.  (L.) 

Cornus  Florida.    American  dog-wood.    JNortn  America. 

Bark  a  powerful  bitter,  with  an  astringent  and  somewhat 
aromatic  taste ;  it  acts  as  a  tonic,  astringent,  and  antiseptic, 
approaching  Cinchona  in  its  general  effects,  and  not  inferior  to 
it  in  the  cure  of  intermittents.  (Bigelow.)  The  young  branches 
stripped  of  their  bark,  and  rubbed  with  their  ends  against  the 
teeth,  render  them  extremely  white;  from  the  bark  of  the 
roots  the  Indians  extract  a  good  scarlet  colour.  (Barton.)  (L.) 

**Cornus  mas.    C.  mascula,  Cornelian  cherry,  Male  cornel. 

Fl.  yellow.    February,  March.    Small  tree.  Europe. 

Fruit  edible,  very  astringent,  useful  in  loosenesses.  (G.) 
Bark  has  been  employed  with  great  success  in  intermittent 
fevers.  (O'Sh.) 

*Cornus  sanguinea.  (E.  B.  249.)  Cornus  famiina,  Dog- 
wood, Gutter  tree,  Wild  cornel. 

Fl.  white.    June.    Large  shrub.    Hedges,  &c. 

Seeds  yield  oil,  as  well  as  those  of  the  former  species ;  wood 
used  for  making  charcoal  for  gunpowder.  (G.)  Flavour  of 
oil  very  agreeable,  a  good  substitute  for  olive  oil.  (O'Sh.) 

Cornus  sericea.  C.  ccerulea,  C.  lanuginosa.  Moist  woods 
in  the  United  States. 

Said  to  be  one  of  the  best  tonics  in  North  America,  nothing 
having  been  found  in  the  United  States  that  so  effectually  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittent  fevers.  (L. 
ex  Barton.) 

*Corntjs  stjecica.    (E.  B.  310.)    Dwarf  cornel. 
Fl.  dark  purple.    July,  August.    Perennial.    Alpine  pas- 
tures. 

Is  reputed  to  have  tonic  berries  which  increase  the  appetite, 
whence  its  Highland  name  Lus-  a-chrasis,  or  plant  of  gluttony. 
(L.) 


Order  88.— LORANTHACEJE.    (De  Cand.  iv.  277.) 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  or  of  different  sexes  ;  tube  of  the  calyx  surrounded  at  the  base 
by  scales,  and  adnate  to  the  ovary  :  limb  short,  entire,  or  lobed ;  petals  4 — 8,  free  or 
more  or  less  coherent,  valvate  in  restivation  ;  stamens  as  many  as  the  petals,  and'  opposite 
to  them  ;  filaments  more  or  less  adnate  to  the  corolla,  or  wanting ;  style  filiform  or  none  • 
stigma  capitate ;  berry  one-seeded  ;  seed  surrounded  by  a  membranous  integument  ■  albu- 
men fleshy ;  radicle  superior,  thickened  or  truncated  at  the  apex.  Generally  parasitical 
plants,  with  opposite,  more  or  less  fleshy,  entire  leaves. 

Bark  astringent ;  berries  contain  a  principle  analogous  to 
caoutchouc,  called  bird-lime. 

Loranthus.    (De  Cand.  iv.  286.) 
JLoraiithus  europ^us.    Viscum  quercinum,  Misseltoe  of  the 
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Esteemed  a  sacred  plant  by  our  ancestors  hence  extirpated 
by  them,  but  still  found  plen&fully  on  the  oaks  m  AjJJgf 
of  Europe  where  the  druidical  religion  was  not .  estab lished 
the  common  misseltoe,  which  is  rarely  found on  he  oak  « 
still  used  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  medicine  and  also  to  deck 
our  churches  and  preserve  our  homes  from  evil  spirits. 

Viscum.    (De  Cand.  iv.  277.) 

*Viscum  album.    (E.  B.  1470.)    Viscum  misseltoe,  Mis-  _ 

56  pT  yellowish.    May.    Small  shrub.    Parasite  on  apple  and 
anti-epileptic,  in  doses  of  9j.  to  5,.  twice  a  day. 

Obdeb  89.-CAPBIFOLIACE2E.    (De  Cand.  iv.  321.) 

My*  coning  ^i^^j^^X^^^^ 
corolla  inserted  into  the  calyx,  ga™0p^lo^times1rSular;  not  valvate  in  eestivatxon  ; 
tl  calyx,  more  or  less  umted  at  the  ba wmebmes  orregulai ■  in  numb  t0, 

stamens  inserted  into  *e  calyx  adnate  t   ^e  ^jt  ,J       ^ .  & 

and  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  coroUa^  ^  or  many-celled,  cells  one,  many-seeded, 
generally  crowned  by  the  hmb  of      £  £i™<rf g ^lbumen  which  is  fleshy;  rod*** 

exst^te^; 

?S  generally  corymbose,  sometimes  terminal  or  axillary. 

LiNNiEA.    (De  Cand.  iv.  340.) 

^         /v  -R  433  ^    Two-flowered  hnncea. 

*LlNNiEA  BOBEALIS.    <E.  B.  4dd.)      ±  ^  M  June. 

El.  rose-coloured,  yellowish  within,  fragrant,  may, 
Perennial.    Northumberland,  rare.  atretic 
Used  in  rheumatism  and  gout;  astringent  and  diuietic. 

XiOniceba.    ^C^d4V,33^L^Ze,  Tale 

*LoNICEBA  CAPBIFOLIUM.     (E.  B.  ^»  0 

P^!fel^Ttne.  Climbing  shrub.  Oxfordshire  and 
Cambridgeshire;  rare.  g00  ^  Caprifolium, 

•LOHIOBBA   PER1CLVMENUM.      (E.     JJ.    ™  -j        ^  ^ 

FL  buff-coloured,  externally  red.    June,  u 
ing  shrub.    Woods  and  hedges  ;  °°m™°^  anti.asthmatic. 
Leaves  used  in  detersive  gargles ;  floweis  ami 
Sambucus.    (De  Cand.  iv.  32 L) 
Sambucos  canadensis.    American  e  der.  W 
Berries,  to^cu*.  P.  ^ -ecUs  thoseof  Syibae  ^ 
*Sambucus  ebulus.     (E.  tt.  no-)     ^  J 
wori,  Ebulus.  w-iv  sides  and  waste  places. 

Fl.  white.    July.    Perennial.    W  ay  sides »  /  the 

Boot,  ajss,  a  strong  purge ;  leaves  used  in  poultice 
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gout  and  piles ;  berries  used  to  dye  blue,  and  also  to  make 
wine. 

*Sambucus  nigra.    (E.  B.  476.)    Sambucus,  Common  elder. 
Fl.  cream-coloured.     June.     Small  tree.     Coppices  and 
hedges. 

Inner  bark,  gr.  v.  to  9j.,  very  active,  antihydropic  ;  leaves 
a  nauseous  purgative  ;  flowers  diaphoretic,  useful  in  disorders 
of  the  chest,  discussive,  and  attenuant;  berries  used  to  flavour 
sugar  and  wine,  poisonous  to  poultry ;  dry  berries,  Gratia 
antes,  useful  in  dropsy.  (G.)  Inner  bark  purgative,  in  large 
doses  emetic ;  flowers  employed  in  French  Pharmacy  as  ex- 
pectorants. (L.) 

Sambucus  nigra  virescens.  White  berried  elder.  Var.  /?. 
of  S.  nigra.  (D.  C.) 

Flowers  used  to  give  wine  the  flavour  of  Frontignac. 

Sambucus  racemosa.  Mountain  elder.  Middle  and  south 
of  Europe. 

Narcotic. 

Triosteum.    (De  Cand.  iv.  330.) 
Triosteum  perfoliatum.    Fever  root,  Wild  ipecac.  United 
States. 

Root,  Triosteum,  P.  U.  S.,  emetic  and  cathartic ;  bark  of 
the  root  bitter,  tonic.  (G.)    Leaves  diaphoretic,  efficacy  im 
paired  by  age,  should  be  kept  in  closely-stopped  jars,  and  re- 
newed annually.  (L.) 

Viburnum.    (De  Cand.  iv.  323.) 

Viburnum  cassinoides.  Cassine  peragua,  Perygua,  Cashio 
berry  bush.    North  America. 

Leaves  purgative,  sometimes  emetic  or  diaphoretic,  used  as  a 
specific  in  diabetes. 

^Viburnum  lantana.  (E.  B.  331.)  Mealy  guelder  rose, 
Pliant  mealy  tree,  Wayfaring  tree. 

Fl.  white.  June.  Large  shrub.  Woods  and  hedges  on 
chalky  soil. 

_  Berries  drying,  astringent;  bark  of  root  made  into  bird- 
lime. 

*  Viburnum  opulus.    (E.  B.  332.)    Common  guelder  rose 
Fl  white,  outer  ones  abortive,  large.    June,  July.  Laroe 
shrub.    VVoods  and  coppices  ;  common. 

Leaves  and  berries  refreshing,  and  used  in  astringent  gar- 


gles 


^Viburnum  tinus.    (Bot.  Mag.  38.)    Laurestinus,  Wild 

Fl.  white,  tinged  with  pink.    Decembpr    MOMi  t 

shrub.    Native  of  south  of  Europe  '  Lar8"e 

Berries  purge  violently. 
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Order  90    RUBiACEiE.    (De  Cand.  iv.  341 .) 

URDERJU.     XlUJJ  rarelYsix-lobcd;  corolla  gamopetalous, 

Calyx  adhering  to  the  tube  ^^CTawTwith  4-5,  rarely  3-8  lobes,  coher- 
inserted  into  tbe  upper  part  of  the  tube  °f  the  cal^,  ^  numb     tQ  th  nt8 

ing  variously,  twisted  or  valved  in  *'^v^ '  / feTadnate  with  its  tube  ;  anthers  oval, 
of  the  corolla,  alternate  with  them,  ^  and  united  with  it,  usuaUy  two, 

two-celled,  bursting  inwardly  5  ^^Vneshy  urceolus  or  calycme  hmb;  style 

or  many-celled,  rarely  one-celled,  crowned  with  a nesy  ^         Qr  or  les8 

Mnrie  snrineinK  from  the  urceolus;  stigmas  a     '  Ued,  cells  1-2,  or  many- 

Sfe; "Late,  capsular,  or  drupaceous,  ^wo  or  many  ,  ^  e  generally  by 
seeded  ;  seeds,  in  the  cells  containing  but  one hxe      y  ^  attached  to  a  central 

"he  base;  in  those  which  contain  many,  ht  0r  slightly  curved,  imbedded 

placenta  ;  allumero  large,  horny,  or  fleshy  .  mbyo  s     ^  ^  ^  .  M 

Sfte  centre  of  the  albumen,  ^^^th  simple,  very  entire,  opposite,  rarely 
foliaceous.    Trees,  rin*>,  or  Jg«w«         '  smallj  rotate>  0r  tubulose. 
Terticillate  leaves,  generally  bistipulate  j 

A,tirrh(ea     (De  ^a'r6o;.  c^nn^amia 
Antirrhcea  verticillata.  Bourbon  and  Mau- 

vermilata,  Malanca  verticillata.  Isles 

ritius-  i      » j  .  llo  «nwerfullv  astringent.    In  Bourbon 

Boot  and  bark  said  to^weit^     h°morrliage,  and  is 

It  io  employed  as  a  styptic  lu  1C         ,T  * 

El.  blue.    July.    Annual,    v^u  Europe. 

ASPERULA  TINCTORIA. 

Boots  dye  red;  herbs  opening.  nancUcay 

*ASPERULA  CYKANCHICA. 

^^hTteTo^ncoloured.    June,  September.  Perennial. 

On  chalk  downs.  . 

Used  externally  in  quinsy.  Asperula,  Sweet  wood- 

*ASPERULA  ODORATA.  B-  ^ 

(GO    Also  reckoned  diuretic.  (L.) 

sweet,  but  afterwards  acid ;  a  decoctio 

cure  of  colic.  (L.)  \ 

Buena.    (De  Cand.  ^J^^^na  fcar- 
Cinchona  hexandta,  oc^"""" 
Buena  hexandra.  L,mciwnu, 

^/nrira.    Brazil.  ,   .  nroduced  by  this  tree ; 
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common  as  Quinquina  Colorado, ;  he  received  the  latter  under 
the  name  of  Brazilian  quinquina;  It  contains  a  very  little 
cinchonine,  is  thin,  blood-coloured  within,  very  bitter.  (L.) 

Buena  obtusifolia.  Cinchona  grandiflora,  Cosmibuena 
obtusifolia. 

Properties,  &c,  the  same  as  Cinchona  macrocarpa,  which, 
see. 

Canthium.    (De  Cand.  iv.  473.) 

Canthium  parviflorum.    Webera  tetrandra.  India. 

Root  bitter,  red.  (G.)  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  used  in 
certain  stages  of  flux,  is  also  anthelmintic;  bark  and  young 
shoots  used  in  dysentery.  (L.  ex  Ainslie.) 

Cephaelis.    (De  Cand.  iv.  532.) 
Cephaelis  ipecacuanha.    Callicocca  ipecacuanha.  Brazil, 
New  Granada. 

The  well-known  emetic  root  called  ipecacuanha,  is  obtained 
from  this  plant.  In  commerce  it  is  called  the  annulated, 
Brazilian,  or  Lisbon  ipecacuanha,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
roots  of  other  emetic  plants  also  collected  in  Brazil  for  officinal 
use ;  it  is  chiefly  used  as  an  emetic,  sudorific,  and  expectorant ; 
its  powder  acts  upon  the  respiratory  passages  as  an  irritant, 
producing  spasmodic  asthma ;  in  some  cases  the  mere  odour 
of  the  root  seems  sufficient  to  excite  difficulty  of  breathing, 
with  a  feeling  of  suffocation.  (Pereira.)  The  outside  contains 
sixteen  per  cent,  of  emetine ;  the  woody  fibre  in  the  centre  only 
one  quarter  per  cent. 

According  to  Pereira  the  varieties  of  ipecacuanha  are:  

a.  Brown  annulated  ipecacuanha,  Richard;  Brown  ipe- 
cacuanha,   Lemery ;   Grey,  or  annulated  ipecacuanha  of 

JLYl_6rclt. 

m  /?.  Red  annulated  ipecacuanha,  Richard ;  the  Red-qreu 
ipecacuanha  of  Lemery  and  Merat. 

_  y.  Grey  annulated  ipecacuanha,  Richard;  White-qrev 
W^acuanha,  Merat;  Greater  annulated  ipecacuanha,  Gui- 

Cephaelis  muscosa.  Jamaica  and  West  Indies 

Cephaelis  punicea.  Jamaica  and  West  Indies' 

Are  also  emetic,  according  to  Von  Martius. 

Chiococca.    (De  Cand.  iv.  482  ) 
Chiococca  anguifuga.    C.  Brachiata,  C  racemn™     <5„  n 
America  and  West  Indies.  'acemosa.  feouth 

Chiococca  densifolia.    Cahinca.  Brazil. 

an  infusion  onhe  ATth^Z^  *J  B^ent  bite*  5 
emetic  and  drastic  effects    co»\aL  P     ^  .the  m«st  violent 
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renders  them  dangerous  to  employ  except  m ^o^ujoa- 
i„g,or  in  such  ma  adies  as  ^XrtiS  supposes  they  Jould 
evacuation  of  the  intestines  ;  J^*f_tl  Vhey  luive  been  intro- 
possibly  prove  beneficial  in he  fit 
Suced  into  European  practice  and  appear 
use  as  remedies  in  dropsy.  (L.) 

Cinchona.    (De  pand.  iv.  ^l.;  considerable 
Dr.  Lindley,  in  his. Zlour*.  of  the  barks 
length  upon  the  questions  relatin0  ^         ^      babl   the  most 

employed  in  medicine.  He  ^nical  Mat'ria  Medica  as  it 
important  genus* .the  whole tfo  ^  ^  ^ 

has  constantly  been  the  tation>  than    any  other 

misapprehension,  ana  to     p  exceedingly  dis- 

medico-botanical  que stion.  J*™^enovmons/lt  is  a  point 
similar  in  quality,  and  thecowummw  qualities  are 

of  great  '^V^^^^^e^e  and  loss 
to  be  procured,  ana  now  m  *v-  ,     ticje     jn  examining 

occasioned  ^.^g^XfAe  confusion  still 
this  question,  D{\^^  S^L"^  barks,  to  the  false 
existing  as  to  the  bouices  01  uie  c  consequent  credibi- 

estimafe  formed  of  the  botanical  sk ^  ™  ^Sct .  and  the 
lity,of  the  most  original  writers  upon  ™J^Je  f»Don  Jos6 
p/oofs  he  adduces  of  the  ^^^^^  colleges  as 
feutis,  whose  species  are .still  ^ed^e\Y  to  be  exceedingly 
the  sources  of  the  officnml  bai inferior 
satisfactory  and  conclusive  ^  al~  w  ^hed  by  MM.  Hum- 
authority  by  him,  and  the  ^^ent8PuJe  unsatisfactory,  as  far 
boldt  and  Bonpland,  are  also  shown  to  be  materially 

as  the  synonymes.  ^.  ^^^bolX  rSided.  Lambert, 
misled  by  Mn^n^oyhoMeH  ^  ^  heen 

as  they  go,  to  be  deserving o th ^utmos  ^  ^  &t_ 

authority  considered  by  him  as  desel  v  f  fe  obsei.vatious,  con- 
tention,isthatofM.  Poppig,  ma^  gouth  America,  are 
tained  in  his  Narrative  ot  a .  Jou  ney  in  ^  ^ 

quoted  with  great  respect  Lindley  s  i  q  einehonas, 
valuable  and  elaborate  treatise ,  on hich  his  ob. 
and  the  result  is  given  in  the  ^omn   P*g   >  ^  been 

servations  have  chiefly  been  followed.  JLW^  mad,  by  Dr. 
rarefullv  collated  with  the  valuaoie 

Cp  Sn  his  Elements  of  Materia  Medua    .  ^ 
Cinchona  acutipolia.    ^sc^^^a7v  the  river  Taso. 
.roves  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  m  C1^P^^^S,  sometimes 
°  One  of  the  worst  species  for  medicinal  pavon>; 
found  in  parcels  of  the  other  barks.  (Boa 
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Ruiz,  in  his  MSS.  asserts,  that  it  does  not  deserve  any  atten- 
tion for  medical  uses.  (L.) 

Cinchona  caduciflora.  Near  the  town  of  Jaen  de  Braca- 
moros. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Plantce  JEquinoctiales,  that  this  is  called 
Cascarilla  bora,  and  that  no  use  is  made  of  the  bark,  although 
that  of  the  trunk  contains  a  great  deal  of  resin.  (L.) 

Cinchona  condaminea.  Cinchona  officinalis  of  Linnaeus. 
Jesuit's  bark-tree,  Loxa-tree.    Mountains  near  Loxa,  &c. 

Bark,  Jesuit's  bark,  Peruvian  bark,  Grey  bark,  Pale  bark, 
Cascarilla fina,  Quinquina  gris,  C.  P.,  Kinakina  cinericea,  Cortex 
pallidas,  Cinchona  officinalis  cortex  communis,  C.  lancifolue 
cortex,  P.  L.,  Cinchona  pallida,  P.  U.  S.  Thin,  very  fine, 
much  rolled,  inside  rusty  fawn,  aromatic,  breaks  clean  between 
the  teeth,  tonic,  resinous,  middling  bitter,  very  rich  in  cincho- 
nine,  yields  but  little  quinine.  (G.) 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  species  furnishes  the 
Pale  crown,  or  Loxa  bark,  of  English  commerce,  or  at  all 
events  a  principal  part  of  it. 

Cinchona  cordifolia.  (L.  Med.  Bot.  419.)  Mountains 
of  New  Granada. 

This  is  made  by  De  Candolle  a  variety  of  C.  pubescens,  but 
Lindley  shows  that  it  is  a  distinct  species.   He  also  supposes  that 
the  Quinabay a,  or  Q.a?wari/Za  of  Santa  Fe,  which  Ruiz  in  his  MSS. 
describes  as  a  sort  of  bad  quality,  of  which  more  than  six  hundred 
arobas  were  landed  at  Barcelona  in  1804  and  1805,  was  the  pro- 
duce of  this  plant.  ( Vide  Med.  Bot.  p.  419.)  Yellow  bark,  which 
in  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  is  erroneously  said  to 
be  afforded  by  this  tree,  is  the  produce  of  an  unascertained 
species  of  Cinchona,  it  being  certain  that  C.  Cordifolia  does 
not  yield  the  yellow  bark  of  English  commerce.    {Vide  C. 
Lanceolata.)    (L.)    The  bark  of  this  species  is  the  Quina 
amarilla,  or  Yellow  cinchona  of  Mutis,  which  both  Bergen  and 
Guibourt  have  ascertained  to  be  Hard  Carthagena  bark.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Yellow  bark  of  English  com- 
merce. (Pereira.) 

Cinchona  dichotoma.    (Fl.  Peruv.  ii.  53  to'l97.)  (Casca- 
rillo  ahorquillado.  R.  and  P.)       Andes  near  Pueblo  Nuevo. 

Uncertain  whether  this  is  really  a  cinchona;  according  to 
R.  and  P.  the  bark  has  the  reputation  in  Chicoplaya  of  beino- 
one  of  the  Quinas  finas,  or  best  for  medicinal  purposes   (L  ^  ° 
Cinchona  Fusca.    Vide  C.  rosea.  ' 
Cinchona  glandulifera.    (Fl.  Peruv  iii  ]  t  324  )  C 
carilloglanduloso.  Mountains  of  Panatahuas  andliuamalies  &c~ 
Bzrk  Havannah  bark,  Huanuco,  in  larger  pieces  ihan  iw 
of  C.  Humboldtiana,  outside  dark  fawn,  warty  and  V nobby 
with  perpendicular  cracks,  inside  fawn,  fibrousfslig  tly S 
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ous,  bitter,  slightly  aromatic; 

Buena  ohtusifolia.  ^^^ZaX  ne9riUa  by  the 
variety  of  the  bark.  (G.)    UjUfl ^  b  •  k   f  c  Lan. 

quina  gatherers;  ranks  next  m  *™%;?"raniada  of  Santa 
ceolata,  and  is  much  better  ban  the  QtiiM naay 
Fe.  (Ruiz.)    In  his  MSS.be  adds  that  a ^  with  in^rior 
g£*  ^dSs the  finest  bark  ga- 

thered  near  Cuchero.  (L .)  U>  51  t  192.)  CascariZZa 

Cinchona  birsuta.    {Ml.  -feiuv.     u  , 

Cinchona  humboldtiana.    C.  ovalijoiia.  ^rxu 

rests  in  the  province  of  9uen§a*  vipe  tliat  Qf  Buena  obtusifolia, 
Bark,  Cascarillape luda  resembles  that  0i  Buena  J 

naZi*  of  Vahl,  Quina  naranjada. 

Bark,  Ooum  &ar&,  gmngmna  ^ 
inside  fawn,  coat  brown,  rugged ,  BomeUme  ,  pee     ,  p 

versely ;  -f^SsSSl-!  yields  much 
in  water  or  alcohol ;  hi^h  y  esteeme  ^   (De  Can. 

-o-,  ^  TvaSSt;  bark,  £fe  $  »ift;  -at,  whiter, 
dolle's  var.  y.)    A  variety  ,  u     ,  ^       astringent ;  Cascarilla 

fam^na,  a  vane  y  of  Ins    «M  ^  no      .  (q, 

pieces,  not  rolled,  taste  very  *  h  finest  h  barll  0f 
C.Zand/oZia  has  the  credit  ottuimsnm  *  t  be 

commerce;  but  Ruiz  in  his  MS&«^«      L  bark 
compared  for  good  qualities  wjt h  fine *  *n£^    fc  ^  6<w*, 
Bergen  says,  that  what  is  called  in  couim^,  ^nw\es  0f  this 
False  LoJa,  or  Dor*  fen  cinchona,  agrees  with  samples 
from  the  collection  of  Ruiz.  .    the  Lond0n 

Tbe  bark  erroneously  referred  to  this=pecicb  j 
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and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  is  produced  by  C.  condaminea, 
which  see. 

Cinchona  lanceolata.  (Fl.  Peruv.  ii.  51,  3,  t.  223.)  Cas- 
carillo lampino.    Near  the  city  of  Huanuco. 

This  also  is  considered  by  De  Candolle  as  a  variety  of  C. 
lancifolia,  and  marked  by  him  /3;  but  Lindley  says,  that  it 
cannot  possibly  be  confounded  with  any  other  species,  and  is 
consequently  distinct ;  it  is  said  by  the  authors  of  the  Flora 
Peruviana,  to  be  commonly  called  Cascarillo,  or  Quino  bodo 
amarillo,  on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  bark  inside,  which  in 
flavour  is  very  like  that  of  Quina  de  calisaya;  Ruiz  says  it  is 
mixed  in  commerce  with  that  of  C.  hirsuta  and  C.  nitida,  and 
he  suspects  it  to  be  the  real  source  of  Calisaya  bark  ;  he  also 
considers  it  as  one  of  the  finest  sorts.  Lindley  presumes  this 
must  be  the  source  of  the  yellow  bark  of  the  English  druggists  ; 
it  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  the  Calisaya  bark  from  La 
Paz,  at  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  the  Cinchona  districts, 
inhabiting  a  different  climate,  has  the  same  origin.  (L.) 

Cinchona  lucumjefolia.    (Pavon.)  Loxa,  in  Peru. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  Cascarillo  hoja  de  Lucumo  mentioned, 
but  not  described,  by  Ruiz  in  his  MSS. ;  nothing  is  said  of  its 
quality,  but  he  places  it  among  those  which  furnish  the  Quina 
fina  de  Loxa.  (L.)  By  De  Candolle  it  is  considered  as  a 
variety  (y)  of  C.  macrocalyx,  but  it  does  not  at  all  agree  with 
the  specific  character  of  that  plant  as  given  by  him.  (L.) 

Cinchona  macrocarpa.  C.  ovalifolia  of  Mutis.  Loxa, 
Santa  Fe. 

Bark,  Pale  bark,  Female  Loxa,  Lima  bark,  Quinquina  blanc, 
C  P.,  outside  whitish  grey,  cracked  transversely  ;  inside  pale 
fawn,  breaks  clean,  not  very  resinous  nor  aromatic,  mixed  with 
other  bark,  especially  that  of  Myroxylon  pedicellatum.  C. 
longifiora,  a  variety  ;  bark,  Guaiana  bark,  in  long  pieces,  thick, 
bitter,  scentless.  (G.) 

Cinchona  magnifolia,  (De  Cand.,)  (of  Ruiz,  not  of  Hum- 
boldt  and  Bonpland.)  C.  grandifolia,  C.  litescens,  C.  caduci- 
flora,  (Lambert's  Illustrations  11,  not  of  Bonpland,)  C.  oblongi- 
folia,  (Mutis,  according  to  R.  and  P.,  not  of  Lambert,)  Casca- 
rillo amarillo,  (Ruiz,  Quinol  71.)  Abundant  in  the  mountains 
of  Panatathuas. 

Bark,  Red  bark,  Quinquina  rouge,  C.  P.,  Cascarilla  amarilla, 
Cortex  ruber,  Cinchona  officinalis  Cortex  ruber,  cinchona  ob- 
longifohcB  cortex  Cinchona  rubra,  P.  U.  S.,  thick,  fibrous 
brown,  red  or  dark  fawn  coat  rugged,  and  cracked  in  various 
directions,  an  isept.c,  used  in  gangrenous  cases  ;  contains  qui- 
nine and  cinchonine  in  nearly  equal  quantities  (G  ) 

According  to  Ruiz  this  is  one  of  the  species  known  under 
the  name  of  Cascarillo  deflor  de  Azahar,  and  not  met  with  in 

A  A  2 
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c       «v tract,  which  has  been 
commerce  except  in  the  form  o an  extract,  v  ^  ^  ^ 

found  of  excellent  quality.    1 t  derives  ^  Qf  ^ 

semblance  between  the  smell  oi  u  wdom  of  Santa 

orange,  and  is  one  of  those  disco  e,  d  » ihe gg  ^ 
Fe  by  Mutis  ;  (R.  and  P.)  *™  *\^d  of  little  value  in  the 
bark^s  being  of  indifferent ganta  Fe,  and  conse- 
markets;  he  says  it  *  ^Xgena,  from  which  port  it  is 
quently  the  red  °*  C£   blen  questioned  by  Mr  Lam- 

shipped  for  Europe.  This m^o\imd  it  to  be  the  bad 
bert,but  found  true  by  x>er      ,  Quinquina  nova ; 

bark  known  in  commerce  mider  tne  ^ 
the  source  of  the  valuable  ^  b"\°; ^  foaid  near  Cuchero  a 
is  at  present  unknown ^    ^0P^SJ,  tVls  species,  and  adds, 
Cortezade  Azahar,  wh  cb i  he ,  refers  to  t       i  ^ 
that  it  is  of  inferior  quahty,  ^  J  ^  which} 

-iS^of  ^gSk^  so  that  the  imposition 

thready^le, 

Bark,  neW  ^^^racked  J  S>  .pale,  slightly  bitter 
coat  silvery  white  n^t  cracked^ .^F  ^  f  f 
and  astringent  ;  yield,  little  or  no  P  J^oldt  and  Bonpland, 
gall-nuts,  feebly  febnfage.    Both  mm  called  ^ 

and  Buiz  and  Pavon,  state  ha   it *  co  >       f  Quina 

can7/a  fina ;  the  former  say  that  *  a^J^  it  is  the 
inhabiting  the  province  o -  Jaen ^  a  inhabitants  of 

m0st  common  and  ^^^Tgre^  quantity  of  the 
the  town  of  Jaen  collect  an™f  ^ngof  picera,  whence  it 
bark,  which  they  send  to  the  to  ^  excfil- 

is  shipped  to  p^-^  ^^ever  found  alone  in  commerce 
leuce,  but  declares  that  it  isnev  ^  ^ 

being  always  mixed  with  othei  P^  y  calte 
is  sometimes  called  Case  Jina  a  *  kmd8  of  t 

it  CowariBa  prcwinciaiui,  and  st ate  p^  dc  , 

are  known  in  ^WVPn^JS  upper  branches.  M. 
nazo,  is  peeled  from  t  ^  oun=  specimens  with  those  of 
Reichel,  who  compar ed  P^PP»g  **  1  j,  the 

Bergen,  ascertained  tl  at  <^c-  £  de  iinag0  forms  a  small 
bark  of  commerce,  and  that  the  Fata  *mmerce  ;  it  is  there- 
portion  of  .the  so-cal e £  J^^j^  of  English  com- 
fore  the  origin  of  the  siivei        </  ./ 


merce.  (L.)  »  50   t.  191.)  CaW" 
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This  is  a  variety  of  De  Candolle's  C.  lancifolia,  described  by 
Lindley  as  a  different  species.  According-  to  Ruiz,  this  is  con- 
sidered in  the  provinces  of  Huanuco,  Tarma,  Huamahes,  and 
Xanxa,  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  barks,  and  it  fetched  in  lus 
time  the  highest  price;  it  is  called  Cascanllo,  or  Quino  fmo, 
the  name  given  to  several  other  barks. 

Cinchona  oblongifolia.  (Lambert,  not  of  Mutis.)  Jaen 
de  Loxa. 

According  to  Lindley,  the  bark  of  this  species  is  unknown 
in  commerce.  It  nevertheless  is  given  in  the  latest  edition  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  as  yielding  one  of  the  barks 
directed  by  the  College  of  Physicians  to  be  employed  in  the 
shops. 

Cinchona  ovata.  (Fl.  Peruv.  ii.  52,  t.  195.)  Cascarillo 
pallido.  (Ruiz,  Quinol,  74.)    Andes  near  Pozuzo  and  Panao. 

Given  by  De  Candolle  as  variety  /3.  of  C.  pubescens,  but 
considered  by  Lindley  as  a  distinct  species. 

Ruiz  states,  that  this  is  called  in  Panao,  Cascarillo  con 
corteza  de  color  de  Pata  de  Gallareta.  The  bark  is  not  employed 
in  commerce,  but  it  has  been  used  in  preparing  the  extract  of 
cinchona  by  the  factors  of  Panao.  Pavon  considers  it  as  iden- 
tical with  C.  cordifolia  of  Mutis,  the  Quina  amarilla  of  Santa 
Fe  ;  but  Ruiz  in  his  MSS.  does  not  confirm  this  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  unable  to  say  what  species  produces  the  Quina 
amarilla  or  Q.  Baya  de  Santa  Fe,  and  he  speaks  of  this  species 
the  Pata  de  gallareta,  as  quite  a  distinct  kind  of  the  lowest 
quality;  according  to  Bergen,  this  is  the  origin  of  the  Jaen, 
corrupted  into  Ten  bark,  or  Ash  bark,  of  commerce,  but  this  is 
very  doubtful ;  there  being  no  proof  of  its  growing  about  Jaen. 
(L.)  Ash  cinchona  was  found  by  Bergen  to  be  identical  with 
the  bark  of  C.  ovata  contained  in  Ruiz's  collection.  (Pereira.) 
Cinchona  pubescens.    (Vahl.)    C.  Purpurea,  (Fl.  Peruv.,) 

C.  cordifolia,  (Mutis,)  C.  officinalis,  (Linn.,)  C.  tenuis,  C.  pal- 

lescens.  Peru. 

Bark,  yellow  bark,  Quinquina  jaune,  Q.jaune  royal,  Q.  cali- 
saya,  C.  P.,  Cortex  jlavus,  Cinchonas  cordif olios  cortex,  Cinchona; 
officinalis  cortex  fiavus,  Cinchona  flava,  P.  V.  S.,  in  large  pieces, 
slightly  rolled,  fine  grained,  fibres  fine,  coat  thick,  and  may  be 
separated  in  flakes,  sometimes  peeled ;  inside  deep  yellow, 
very  bitter  and  astringent;  decoction  peach-bloom  colour; 
yields  much  more  quinine  than  cinchonine.  (G.)  For  Lind- 
ley's  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  the  yellow  bark,  see  C. 
cordifolia  and  C.  lanceolata;  speaking  of  this,  he  says,  "  It  is 
one  of  the  species  called  in  Peru,  Cascarillo  bobo  de  hoi  a  mo- 
rada,  according  to  Ruiz,  who,  in  the  Quinologia  says,  that  the 
bark  is  not  known  separately  in  commerce,  but  is  mixed  with 
that  of  C.  lanceolata,  hirsuta,  and  nitida  ;  it  appears  to  possess 
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all  their  good  qualities  ;  but  in  his  MS.  history  he  alters  this 
opinion,  and  classes  it  only  among  the 
Poppig  calls  it  Case,  bobo  colorada,  and  says,  <  The  baik  in  a 
frSff  slate  is  extremely  bitter,  and  may  P"^**^* 
ful  for  making  cheap  decoctions,  as  it  ^^^J^^ 
price.    It  is  not  now  universally  collected,  but  to  merly  ser  ed 

L  occasionally  ^^^^^^T^i 
s  el:nSs  oTthye  them  to  belong  to 

the  Huamalies  bark  of  commerce.  (L.)  p^ 
Cinchona  purpurea. 

Eormerlv  considered  as  a  variety  of  C.  pubescens. 
^ZTMulberrV4eaf  bark,  yellowish  brown,  in  good  esteem 
in  America  (G.?  Vern.  dicta  cascarillo  bobo  de  hoja  morada. 

(De  Cand.)  „    .  _  ppr]1 

Cinchona  rosea.    Lasionema  roseum.  +v 
iZTltnkL  nova,  thick,  woody,  long,  straigh  ,  flat,  smooth; 
jjari,  Ain«*«t        ,  colour,  mawkish,  then  acrid, 

spots,  extremely  bitter  ;  another  variety,  (tr.) 
Cinchona  trielora. 

Bark,  Jamaica  fearfe,  in  a  full  dose  erne  ic 

^DFpeSira  in  his  Materia  Medica,  proposes  the  following- 
arrangement  of  the  Cinchona  barks  :- 
Division  1.    Genuine  Cinchona  baiks. 
Sect.  1.  With  a  brown  epidermis, 
a.  Pale  or  grey  cinchonas. 
jS  Yellow  cinchonas. 

See,.  26  WH^itisU  epidemis.  (JKtt.  **~) 
a.  Pale  or  grey  cinchonas. 
j8  Yellow  cinchonas. 

Bra        »St  bf  s  (obtained  f,r  genera  ..lied 
to,  and  which  have  been 

Coffba.    (^J"^rS,w  mountains  of 

CoFFEA  ARABICA.      Coffi,  toffee  Sin  UU. 


Arabia  Felix 
The 


Speeds  are  febrifuge  diuretic,  and  to^^to 

used  for  that  of  Peruvian  bark.  W  ^e^e  agrecable 
seeds  constitutes  the  aromatic  coffee  of  couimeice,iue  g 
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stimulating  effects  of  which,  after  being-  roasted,  are  well 
known.  It  has  the  power  of  removing  drowsiness,  and  of  re- 
tarding the  access  of  sleep,  for  some  hours.  It  has  been  pre- 
scribed medicinally  in  various  derangements  of  the  chylopoictic 
viscera,  and  in  head-aches  resulting  from  indigestion.  (L.) 
Condaminea.  (De  Cand.  iv.  402.) 
Condaminea  corymbosa.  Mcicrocnemum  corymbosum.  Peru- 
vian Andes. 

Bark  bitter,  viscid,  inside  white,  often  mixed  with  that  of 
cinchona.  (G.)  Bark  febrifugal ;  the  bark-gatherers  of  Peru 
are  said  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon  to  use  this  plant  for  adulterating 
cinchona;  its  bark  is  only  slightly  bitter,  and  may  be  easily 
recognized  by  its  being  white  inside,  rather  bitter  and  viscid. 
<L.) 

Coutarea.    (De  Cand.  iv.  350.) 
Coutarea  speciosa.    Portlcindia  hexandra.    Guayana,  Cay- 
enne. 

The  bark  of  French  Guayana  is  said  to  be  procured  from 
this  shrub;  its  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  cinchona. 
Exostemma.    (De  Cand.  iv.  358.) 

Exostemma  brachycarpum.  Cinchona  bracliycarpa.  Ja- 
maica. 

Bark  emetic  in  a  full  dose.  (G.) 

Exostemma  caribjsum.  Cinchona  caribcea,  C.  Jamaicensis, 
Quinquina  piton,  Sea  side  beech.      West  Indies  and  Mexico. 

Bark,  Caribbee  bark,  Quinquina  des  antilles,  cinnamon  colour, 
bitter,  scentless,  cheap.  (G.)  Febrifuge  and  emetic;  smell 
nauseous,  excessively  bitter  and  disagreeable  ;  according  to  Dr. 
Wright  the  flavour  is  at  first  sweet,  with  a  mixture  of  horse- 
radish and  aromatics,  afterwards  excessively  bitter.  According 
to  Guibourt,  the  little  crystalline  points  with  which  it  sparkles 
when  broken,  are  some  principle  peculiar  to  this  bark.  (L.) 

Exostemma  coriaceum.    Cinchona  coriacea.    St.  Domingo. 

Bark  highly  esteemed  in  America. 

Exostemma  floribundum.  Cinchona  floribunda,  C.  Mon- 
tana, C.  sanctce  Luzice,  C.  Luziana.    West  India  islands. 

Bark,  St.  Lucie  bark,  Quinquina  piton,  thick,  brown, 
rugged ;  inside  rusty  fawn  ;  mostly  used  externally,  being  apt 
to  excite  vomiting  and  purging.  (G.)  Bark  similar  to  that 
of  E.  caribasum,  but  rather  drastic  ;  Pelletier  and  Caventou 
found  in  it  neither  quinine  nor  cinchonine  ;  it  is  also  called 
Quinquina  of  St.  Lucia.  (L.) 

Exostemma  peruvianum.  Cinchona  Peruviana.  Colder 
parts  of  Peru. 

Bark  very  bitter,  sweetish,  smell  nauseous.  (L  ) 

Exostemma  souzanum.  Bra  '1 

According  to  Guibourt,  this  plant  produces  an  excessively 
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bitter  febrifugal  bark,  called  Quinquina  de  piautri.  It  colours 
the,  saliva  yellow,  and  is  said  to  contain  cinchomne  ;  Buckner 

found  in  i/an  alkali,  which  he  ^Jfi^gSJZ 
erroneous  supposition  that  the  bans  Deiougeu 

febrifuga.  (L.) 

Galium.    (De  Cand.  iv.  593.) 
*Galium  aparine.    (E.  B.  816.)    Aparine,  Cleavers,  Goose 

9rav\  whit*     Tune  July.    Annual.    Hedges.  Very  common. 

dZxolvl    (E.  B.  1972.)    Mollugo  montana, 

Bvf  whuf  A^uT  Perennial.  Sides  of  ditches.  Common. 

—    (E.  B.  660.)    Cheese  renning  bedstraw, 

^ryeu"uly,  August.    Perennial.  Dry  banks  in  sandy 

^VulneTy^nfasion  used  to  curdle  milk;  roots  dye  a  red 
collut  (GO"'  Elower  stalks  used  as  a  yeUow  dye,  and  em- 
^lnvprl  for  colouring;  Cheshire  cheese.  (O  bh.)  , 
P  *yGALiuJ ?  MOLLulo.    (E.  B.  1673.)    iiuKa  *yZ*»«r«  ^ 
Grea*  Aecfoe  bedstraw,  Wild  madder.  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

FL  white.    July,  August.  Perennial.  Hedges  and  thickets. 

Common.  M    ,       .     f  Europe. 

?^S~of  the  precedes  dye  red,  Lb, 

°P*GaSum  obuoiatum.  CNoiatfl,  Valantia  crucmta,  Cross- 
^fyetr'S"-     Perennial.    Hedge-banks  and 

thickets. 

Boot  used  in  dyeing. 

Gardenia.    (De  Cand.  iv.  379.)  ^ 
Gardenia  campanulata 

Fruit  cathartic  and  anthelmintic.  (*°xbO  deL 

Gardenia  gummifera.  .         v>eyim , 

Exudes  a  gum  resin  like  elemi. 

frFNiPA     (De  Cand.  iv.  378.) 

Uenipa.    v-^  West  Indies. 

GENIPA  AMERICANA. 

Berry  eatable. 

Geophila.    (D^^S.    Sooth  Ame- 
Geophila  macropoda.    rstjcoti  kc  mow  up 

rica. 

Geophila  aomeonM.s.    Op tab  mtfbn*  ftycofria  to- 
lacea.    Hotter  parts  of  America. 

Root  emetic,  substituted  for  ipecacuanha,  ^  ) 
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Hydrophilax.    (De  Cand.  iv.  576.) 
Hydrophilax  maritima.  Malabar  and  Coromandel. 

Fibres  of  the  roots,  Muddi  awl,  imported  from  the  East 
Indies  ;  used  for  dyeing  reds  and  browns. 

Hymenodictyon.    (De  Cand.  iv.  358.) 
Hymenodictyon    excelsum.      Cinchona   excelsa.  East 
Indies. 

The  two  inner  layers  of  bark  possess  the  bitterness  and 
astringency  of  Peruvian  bark;  the  bitterness  is'  not  so  quickly 
communicated  to  the  taste  on  chewing  the  bark,  but  is  much 
more  durable,  especially  about  the  upper  part  of  the  fauces. 
(L.  ex  Roxb.) 

Isertia.    (De  Cand.  iv.  437.) 

Isertia  coccinea.    Guettarda  coccinea.  Guayana. 

Bark  very  bitter.  (G.)  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  employed 
by  the  Creoles  as  a  fomentation  to  cure  swellings  ;  bark  febri- 
fugal. (L.) 

Manettia.    (De  Cand.  iv.  362.) 

Manettia  cordifolia.    M.  glabra.     Buenos  Ayres,  &c. 

Bark  of  root  considered  a  valuable  remedy  in  dropsy  and 
dysentery ;  given  in  powder,  dose  ^ss.  to  3iss.,  acts  as  an 
emetic.  (L.) 

Morinda.    (De  Cand.  iv.  446.) 

Morinda  citrifolia.  Bancudus  latifolius,  Cada  pilavaT 
Morinda  umbellata.  India. 

Fibres  of  the  roots,  Muddi  awl,  imported  from  the  East 
Indies ;  used  for  dyeing  reds  and  browns. 

Nonatelia.    (De  Cand.  iv.  466.) 
Nonatelia  officinalis.  Cayenne  and  Guayana. 

Pectoral  in  infusion.  (G.) 

All  the  parts>  when  bruised,  give  out  a  slight  aromatic 
odour.  The  Creoles  call  it  Azier  a,  I'asthme,  because  they  find 
an  infusion  of  the  leaves  an  excellent  remedy  for  asthma.  (L.) 

Oldenlandia.    (De  Cand.  iv.  424.) 
Oldenlandia  umbellata.  Java,  Coromandel. 

Boot,  Cliay  root,  used  in  dyeing.  (G.) 
Leaves  expectorant.  (L.) 

Employed  in  Coromandel  to  dye  an  excellent  red  on  cotton 
cloth.  (O'Sh.) 

Ophiorhiza.    (De  Cand.  iv.  415  ) 
Opiiiorhiza  mungos.  Javaj  Ceylon,  Sumatra. 

The  parts  are  so  intensely  bitter  that  it  is  called  by  the 
Malays  Earth  gall;  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  most 
powerful  alexipharmic,  but  this  requires  confirmation     (L  ) 
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Has  high  reputation  as  a  remedy  for  snake-bites ; .but  Rox- 
burgh altogether  discredits  its  supposed  virtues.  (O  bn.J 
Ptfderia     (De  Cand.  iv.  471.) 

East  Indies,  Japan.  impregnate  baths, 

Leaves,  very  fetid  and  aH.^s,  use  d to  imp   g  q> 

and  in  decoction  are  admimsb "f^te,S  employed  as  an 
urine,  and  in  certain  febrile  complaints,    4*vu       L  j 
emetic.  (L.  ex  Roxb.)  # 

Palicourea.    (De  Cand.  iv.  524.) 
Palicourea  ckocea.  cocea.      U  est  Indies. 

"urea  marcoravxx.    Galvania  vellozii,  Ervado  rata. 
poisonous  plant,  used  to  kill  rats  and  mice.         ^  j 

diuretic;  nsed  both  in  human  and 

^S^Z^L    (Mart.)     P   —  •  ^ 
P.  sonans.  (Mart.)  And  P.  longieolia.  (H.  B.  K.,)  aie 
to  have  similar  properties. 

Palicourea  speciosa •    ^*»%tw  oSada,  Brazil. 
Leaves  antisiphilitic.  (C.)  £  unisonous  acts  espe- 

The  decoction,  which  in  large  dose,  „  P^nous  1^ 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

Pattibea.    (De  Cand.  iv.  537.) 
Pattibea  coccinea.  d    the  name 

One  of  the  plants,  the  to™**™*™  g 'indies,  and  em- 
of  Jfwrfdi  atoZ,  are  imported  bom  tne  x*a 
ployed  in  dyeing  reds  and  browns. 

Pinkkeya.    (De  Cand.  iv  3bb.j  , 

4™      Cinchona  Carohmana,  F.  pubescens. 

PlNKNEYA    PUBENS.  ClWC/iOW" 

South  Carolina  and  Florida  substitute  for 

Bark  febrifugal,  and  used  in  Carolina 
cinchona.  (L.)  . 

Root,  J3ro«,»  ipecacuanha,  Ipecacua nha  nor  ;  ^  c       It  is 
rf;  emetic;  contains  nine  per ■  ccn  •  of  en  e  ne    W  ^ 
the  tfriafcd  ipecacuanha  of  Guibourt,  1  eiena, 
or  Peruvian  ipecacuanha  of  others. 
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Psychotria  noxia.  Brazil. 

Is  a  reputed  poison.  (L.) 

Randia.    (De  Cand.  iv.  384.) 

Randia  dumetorum.  Canthium  coronatum,  Gardenia  dume- 
torum, G.  spinosa,  R.  spinosa.       Coast  of  Coromandel. 

Root,  Malabar  ipecacuanha,  emetic.  (G.)  The  fruit,  when 
bruised  and  thrown  into  water,  intoxicates  or  even  kills  fish, 
which  are  not  considered  less  wholesome  in  consequence  ;  in 
the  form  of  powder,  it  is  a  powerful  emetic;  an  infusion  of  the 
bark  of  the  root  is  employed  to  nauseate  in  bowel  complaints. 
(L.)  O'Shaughnessy  states,  that  the  fruit  was  carefully  examined 
during  a  search  made  by  himself  and  others  for  an  efficient 
substitute  for  ipecacuanha ;  the  result  was,  the  opinion,  that 
little  or  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  it  as  an  emetic  re- 
medy. 

Randia  ruiziana.    Gardenia  longifiora.    South  America. 
Berry  eatable. 

Remijia.    (De  Cand,  iv.  357.) 

Remijia  ferruginea.    Cinchona  ferruginea.  Brazil. 

Remijia  vellozii.    Cinchona  vellozii.  Brazil. 

These  are  substituted  in  Brazil  for  cinchona  bark  under  the 
names  of  Quina  de  serra,  or  Quinade  remijo,  but  are  said  to  be 
of  inferior  quality.  (L.) 

Richardsonia.    (De  Cand.  iv.  467.) 

Richardsonia  rosea.    R.  emetica.  Brazil. 

Von  Martius  speaks  highly  of  the  excellence  of  the  root  of 
this  plant,  as  an  agreeable  emetic,  in  closes  of  one  or  two 
drachms.  (L.) 

Richardsonia  scabra.    R.  Braziliensis.  Brazil. 

Root,  imported  as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha,  and  forms  the 
undulated,  amylaceous,  or  white  ipecacuanha  of  pharmaceutical 
writers.  It  does  not  contain,  according  to  Pelletier,  more  than 
six  per  cent,  of  emetine. 

Rubia.    (De  Cand.  iv.  588.) 

Rubia  mungista.    R.  mangith.  Bengal. 

Root,  Bengal  madder,  Mungeet,  employed  in  dyeing. 

Rubia  tinctorum.    Madder.  South  of  Europe. 

Root,  madder,  grappe,  meehrappe,  lizari,  rubia;  radix,  slightly 
astringent,  diuretic,  emmenagogue,  and  aperitive ;  used  in  the 
rickets;  dose  in  powder  3j.  to  3ss. ;  chiefly  used  as  a  valuable 
dyeing  root,  dyes  red.  (G.)  The  roots  of  both  of  these  con- 
tain a  red  colouring  matter,  Alizarin,  (Robiquet),  and  also 
a  yellow  colouring  matter,  Xanthine,  (Kuhl.)  The  former 
occurs  in  orange  red  crystals,  tasteless,  inodorous,  little  solu- 

etheiVf  fiW    M        i  "I'r1^  also  in  alcohol, 

ether,  the  fixed  oils,  and  alkalies.    A  solution  of  alum  added 
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to  a  solution  of  alizarin,  and  precipitated L  by -potash   gives  a 

rose  lake  of  the  most  charming  ^*°f££. 

soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  slightly  i«  ethei  ^  llow 

passes  to  orange  red  by  contact?  with  (0>Sh.) 

by  acids ;  it  is  inodorous  but  has  a  sweetish  bitter  taste  ^      ^ ; 

According  to  Bunge,  there  are  no  fewe r  t^n  n  b 

matters  in  madder   viz.  Madder  purple  ^^w  \xanmn) ; 

red,  (alizarin) ;  Madder  ^^^J^o^s  acids 

and  Madder  brown.    He  also  mentions  two  }  TU 

of  madder,  viz.  Maderic  and  Buftwc  c 

bones  of  animals  fed  on  madder  are  colouied  red. 

Sherardia.    ff^fitV.to-ard,  Little 
*Sherardia  arvensis.  ( 

^w£f'  June,  August.   Annual.  Cultivated  fields.  Coru- 

^Qualities  the  same  as  those  of  galium.  (G.)  1 
Siderodendron.    (De  Cand  IV.  478 
Sxderodendron  TRiELORUM.    Iron  wood.    South  America. 
Bark  diuretic,  stomachic. 

Uncaria.    (De  Cand.  347.)  , 

U_  GAMBim     NaUcL  *  i^d 

G««a  is  made  *«*  '  Ces  0f  this 

Gamier,  is  prepared  by  the  Malay Mrom  te  tban 

shrub  ;  with  some  sweetness  it ha  a  ™re  a*     0S{  the  drog8>  if 
rora  Joponfco ;  Roxburgh  conndered  it  on e  5 
not  the  omly.one  formerly  cal led  by  t ha t  name     ^  J 
The  extract  is  chewed  by  the  natives  e,.uptions  of 

areca;  the  leaves  are  chewed  to^"^,,  thisPgambier 
2S  to  ffm  an  Xe'hin^^nh/shops  but  to  be  one  of  the 
substances  called  catechu  m  commerce.  (L.) 

VAuoBat,.    (Dc  Cand.  ^454.)^ 
Vaugeria  edulis. 
Seeds  like  almonds. 

—         —  " 

Order  91»   VALERIANEiE.    (De  Cand.  iv.  623.)  ^ 

Tube  of  the         adnate  to  the  ovary,  limb  either  gteteg  ^fffffllS 
involute ;  coroiia  tubular,  i^^buhform  general^  t  ^         by  th  fi^entt 

obtuse,  tube  equal,  or  gibbous,  or  ^dat  the  base^«^  q£  ^      ^  fi  « 

to  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  free  at  the  apex,  a  ^\ilocular  .         filiform  ;  sfc^nUM 
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radicle  superior  j  cotyledons  flat.  Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  the  latter  having  Btrong- 
scented  roots ;  leaves  opposite,  exstipulate,  varying  much  in  shape,  not  only  in  different 
species,  but  also  in  the  same  individual ;  flowers  cymo  corymbose. 

Centranthus.    (De  Cand.  iv.  631.) 
*Centranthus  ruber.    (E.  B.  1532.)    Valeriana  rubra, 
Red  valerian. 

Fl.  rose-coloured.  June,  July.  Perennial.  Chalk  pits  in 
Kent.    Doubtful  native. 

Young  shoots  eaten  as  a  salad. 

Nardostachys.    (De  Cand.  iv.  624.) 
Nardostachys  jatamansi.    Nardus  indica,  Patrinia  jata- 
mansi,  Valeriana  jatamansi,  NapSos  ivStK^.  (Dioscor.)  Spike- 
nard. 

This,  the  true  spikenard  of  the  ancients,  has  been  highly 
esteemed  both  as  a  perfume  and  as  a  stimulant  medicine. 
Oriental  writers  give  it  as  a  remedy  for  a  multitude  of  dis- 
eases, and  it  appears  to  be  really  valuable  in  hysteria  and 
epilepsy.  (L.) 

Valeriana.    (De  Cand.  iv.  632.) 

Valeriana  celtica.  JYardus  celtica,  Celtic  nard.  Alps, 
France,  and  Italy. 

Roots  much  esteemed  in  the  Levant  as  a  cosmetic  and  per- 
fume. (O'Sh.) 

Valeriana  Montana.  Mountain  valerian.  Mountainous 
parts  of  Europe. 

Roots  of  this  and  the  former  species  aromatic ;  used  in  hys- 
teria and  epilepsy.  (G.) 

^Valeriana  dioica.  (E.  B.  628.)  Pirn  minus,  Small  marsh 
valerian. 

Fl.  white,  tinged  with  red.  Perennial.  Marshy  meadows. 
Common. 

Root  an  active  tonic,  exhibited  in  spasmodic  diseases. 

Valeriana  dioscoridis.  {Fl.  Grccc.)  <f>ov.  (Dioscorid.) 
Near  Limysus  in  Lycia. 

According  to  Sibthorp  this  is  the  real  Phu  of  Dioscorides, 
and  therefore  the  most  powerful  of  the  Valerians,  for  which 
V.  officinalis  is  to  be  merely  considered  the  northern  substi- 
tute. De  Candolle  refers  the  species  to  V.  sisymbriifolia  of 
Desfontaines,  an  oriental  plant ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  certain,  and  the  former  learned  botanist  was  not  personallv 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  (L.) 

Valeriana  iiardwickii        Mountains  in  north  of  India. 

Ihe  thick  fleshy  strongly  scented  root  used  in  medicine  in 
Nepal  and  the  north  of  India.  (Royle.) 

*VALEniANA    OFFICINALIS.       (E      B      6Q«  \      V     o„7  .    t  - 

Officinal  valerian,  Wild  valerian.  }    V'  ^Zm<m> 
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,  „   ■.     i         t       T,,i,r     Pprpnnial.    Ditches  and 
El.  pale  flesh-colour.    J ime,  J  uly.    1  erenuid, 

sides  of  rivers.    Common.  ,;miliant  not  onlv 

The  aromatic,  or  rather  foetid  roots a «. stimuknt  not  on  y 
acting  upon  the  secretions,  but  p :roduc  ng a  spec . 
over  the  cerebrospinal  system,  brmging on, 
a  kind  of  intoxication  in  cats  and  in  hu  ge  g 

in  man  sci#illat  one,  +^^J^ep|^dwre^  hysteria, 
chiefly  employed  in  asthenic  feveis,  epilepsy, 

anv"™  t^P^leriam  major.  Great  valerian. 

V— a     (%CB   8n.)    Ma  oUtoria, 
*Valeeianella  olitoeia.  ■» •  oil-; 

^^r^f^  ^  »d  corn-nelds. 

Common.  ,  , 

Young  shoots  eaten  as  a  salad. 


Order  92.   DIPSACEjE.   (De  Cand.  iv.  643.) 

ota,  surrounded  by  .  ««»         ±_TdS  fSS  four,  ™rt«d  M>  the  t.W 

Doubtful  native. 

Hoot  bitter  and  tonic.  ,  .    iaS™i»  wneris, 

♦DlPSACUS    SYLVESTRIS.  JJ-  J<» 

"f,*^,  July.  Biennial.  Bead  sides  and  ditcbes. 
^RooSantiscrofulous,  and  in  wine,  diuretic 

Knatjtia.    V^f-g&U  S.  «m* 
*Knautia  aevensis.    (Hi-  00J-; 

Field  scabious.  .       -natures  and  corn-fields 

El.-.blueish.    July.    Perennial.    Fastuies  a 

Common.  ,  j-c„nQP=  nf  the  skin,  of  the  lungs 

Leaves  depurative,  used  in  diseases  ot  tne 

and  in  quinsy. 
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Scabiosa.    (De  Cand.  iv.  654.) 
Scabiosa  succisa.    (E.  B.  878.)    Succisa,  Morsus  diaboli, 
DeviVs  bit. 

Fl.  violet,  or  dark  blue.  July,  August.  Perennial.  Mea- 
dows and  pastures. 

Roots  used  in  syphilis  and  scrofula.  (G.J 


Order  93.    COMPOSITE.    (De  Cand.  v.  4.) 

Calyx  superior,  closely  adhering  to  the  ovary,  its  limb  entire,  membranous,  toothed  and 
formed  of  scales  or  hairs  called  pappus ;  corolla  monopetalous,  superior,  either  ligulate, 
or  tubular,  and  4 — 5  toothed  ;  stamens  usually  five,  filaments  distinct ;  anthers  cohering 
into  a  cylinder  (syngenesious) ;  ovary  inferior,  one-celled ;  style  simple,  passing  tlirough 
the  tube  of  the  anthers ;  sligma  bifid ;  fruit  consisting  of  an  achene  and  calyx,  closely 
connected,  and  enclosing  the  embryo ;  the  achene  one-celled,  articulated  on  the  receptacle, 
generally  sessile,  rostrate,  or  not  rostrate  at  the  apex  J  seed  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
fruit  by  a  very  short  funiculus ;  embryo  erect ;  radicle  short,  straight,  inferior ;  plumula 
inconspicuous  ;  florets  collected  into  dense  heads,  (capitules,)  either  all  hermaphrodite,  or 
the  outer  ones  female  or  neuter,  the  inner  being  hermaphrodite,  or  male,  or  they  are 
entirely  composed  of  florets  of  distinct  sexes ;  capitules  with '  the  florets  sometimes  all 
tubular,  sometimes  all  ligulate,  sometimes  the  central  florets  are  tubular  and  the  outer 
ones  ligulate  ;  involucre  of  one  or  many  rows,  of  more  or  less  united  scales,  surrounding 
the  receptacle.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  rarely  trees,  forming  almost  a  tenth  part  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  leaves  simple,  alternate,  or  opposite. 


Achillea.    (De  Cand.  vi.  24.) 
Achillea  ageratum.    Ageratum,  Eupatorium  mesues,  Sweet 
maudlin.    South  of  Europe. 
Stomachic,  cordial,  cephalic. 

Achillea  millefolium.  (E.B.  758.)  Millefolium,  Milfoil, 
Yarrow. 

Fl.  white,  sometimes  rose-coloured.  June,  September.  Pe- 
rennial.   Dry  hilly  pastures. 

Achillea  mobilis.    Showy  Milfoil.    South  of  Europe. 

Astringent,  tonic,  and  vulnerary ,-used  in  hsemorrhao-es'  and 
externally  in  headache,  tumours,  &c.  ;  added  to  beer  to  render 
it  more  intoxicating,  and  lately  recommended  to  smokers  in 
lieu  of  tobacco  ;  root  warm,  used  for  contrayerva  :  Dr  Sfokps 
of  Dublin,  has  found  milfoil  useful  in  dropsies. 

Achyropiiorus.    (De  Cand.  vii.  92  ) 
*Aciivropiiorus  maculatus.    (E.  B.  225.)  ttmochccri. 
maeulata,  Herba  costa,  Hungarian  hawk  iceed,  Spotted  cat  s 


linSton^Lt^r-    JUly-    PCre"nhlL     °P-   chalky  and 
Used  in  pulmonary  affections,  and  pains  0f  the  side. 
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Adenostyles.    (De  Cand  v.  ^3«)  M 
Adenostyles  glabba.    Cacalia  alpina,  C.  glabra.  Up. 

of  France,  Italy,  &c.  .        m1s.  (L.) 

The  leaves  have  been  recommended  in  cougns  k 

Ambbosia.    (De  Cand.  v.  525^  ^ 

Ambhosia  mabitima. 
Cardiac,  cephalic,  astringent^ 

Anacycxus.    (J^-jJ^L.  Chmm- 

Pellitory  of  Spain     It  is  brow  ■       t  dependin?  on  a 

nally;  its  taste  is  hot,  acrid, ,  ana p  thig  Qll 

fixed  acrid  oil,  deposited  ^  \nd  stimulant.    It  is 

renders  the  root  a  powerful  ^^™5narheumatic  affections 
principally  employed  as  a  toothache.  Some- 

of  thence,  or  m  the  foi -mo  War      tj  tions  of  the 

times  gargles  are  mad e  of  it,  and  ™ (I  i  stimulant. 

u^**^^*^?^  in  large  quantities  hy 
(L.  e#  Pereira.)  lhe  P0™^  •  tion  beinff  rubbed  on  the 
the  Mahometans  to ,  excj  e  transp  ration^     g  ^ 

ff'  V^vZ  andrTnlycSnC stages  of  typhus  fever, 
lethargy  and  palsy,  duu  YOung  as  a  sauce.  (Or.) 

(Ait:i- rn°^rkit£!:  us*  a****-. 

°r£eirie°»  a  good  yellow.  ^G.) 

chamomile.  Jnlv.    Biennial.    Corn  fields, 

pi.  disk  yellow,  ray  white.   J  my-      Ch         lwm  Common 
*Anthemis  nobilis.  JDVM 

chamomile.  ...       Ancmst.     Perennial.  Dry 

Fl.  disk  yellow,  ray  white.  August. 

heaths.  ,     ,       called  /towers,  contain  a  vola- 

CAamo««fi  ^ ,in _the p^ti^         Gil  and  resin  render 
tile  oil,  resin,  an d  e^rac ^e ;         communicates  tonic 

them  stimulant,  while  the  Jitter  R   as  a  fomenta- 

properties  ;  the  warm  infusion  is  used  ex  _  j  infusion, 
Ln,  and  internally  to  7°£ l£*  cases  in  which  tonic 
or  the  extract,  is  taken  as  a  tonic,  m  W  « ^  chamomile 

s^ssr- ^ remedyfor  tbat 

complaint.  (Burnett.) 
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*Anthemis  tinctoria.    (E.  B.  1472.)    Om  eye  chamomile. 
Fl.  yellow.    July,  August.    Perennial.    Durham,  Essex. 
Flowers  dye  a  good  yellow. 

Arnica.    (De  Cand.  vi.  316.) 
Arnica  Montana.    Doronicum  montanum,  German  leopards 
lane,  Mountain  tobacco.    Meadows  of  the  cooler  part  of  Eu- 

10  Root  discussive;  leaves  attenuant,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic; 
in  large  doses  they  induce  vomiting,  until  the  stomach  is 
used  to  them.  The  emetic  action  of  Arnica  was  found  by  M. 
Dupuytren  to  depend  on  particles  of  down  which  remain  sus- 
pended in  the  infusion  ;  hence  the  necessity,  of  filtering.  Much 
used  in  bruises  from  falls ;  flowers  have  been  substituted  for 
Peruvian  bark  in  intermittents  and  gangrenes.  _  In  their  effects 
the  flowers  are  stimulating,  and  when  administered  in  small 
doses,  they  are  very  beneficial  in  raising  the  pulse,  in  exciting 
the  action  of  the  entire  sanguiferous  system,  in  checking 
diarrhoeas,  and  particularly  in  removing  paralytic  affections  of 
the  voluntary  muscles  ;  they  have  also  been  recommended  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  in  retention  of  urine  from  paralysis  of  the 
bladder,  and  in  amaurosis.  (G.)  It  is  said  to  owe  its  noxious 
qualities  to  the  presence  of  cytisine.  The  activity  of  Arnica 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  exaggerated.  It  has  been  re- 
commended in  the  cure  of  putrid  fever,  ague,  palsy,  amaurosis, 
&c.  &c,  and  on  the- continent  is  called  Panacea  lapsorum.  (L.) 
Aronicum.  (De  Cand.  vi.  319.) 
Aronicum  scorpioides.  Arnica  scorpoides,  Doronicum  radice 
didci,  Creeping  leopard's  bane.    Alps  of  Europe. 

Roots  aromatic,  used  by  sportsmen  in  Alpine  countries 
against  giddiness. 

Artemisia.    (De  Cand.  vi.  92.) 
** Artemisia  abrotanum.    Abrotanum  mas,  Old  man,  Sou- 
thern wood.    Native  of  south  of  Europe. 

Fl.  yellowish.    September.    Small  shrub.  Gardens. 
Tops  discussive,  antiseptic,  vermifuge  and  tonic.  (G.)  A 
powerful  anthelmintic.  (L.) 

#  Artemisia  absinthium.  (E.  B.  1230.)  Absinthium  vid- 
gare,  Common  xoormxoood. 

Fl.  dingy  yellow.  August.  Perennial.  Waste  places  on 
chalky  soil. 

Bitter,  stomachic,  excites  the  appetite,  promotes  digestion, 
antiseptic,  and  vermifuge  ;  it  was  recommended  by  Haller  for 
keeping  off  fits  of  the  gout,  for  which  it  is  said  to  have  served 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  This  plant  is  thought  *o  drive 
away  insects  from  clothes  and  furniture,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  often  laid  into  drawers  and  chests  in  the  country.    A  very 
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bitter  alkali,  called  *Mt»  M5*££^£ 
Brewers  are  said  to  add  the  fruit  to  then  nopb, 
more  heady,  and  rectifiers  to  their  spirits  ^ 
*  Artemisia  campestris.    (E.  ±5.  <«D.J  -a- 

ZoumZ  ,  JfcW  f^T/^  Perennial.    Dry  sandy  heaths. 

El.  dusky  yellow.    August.    1  erenniai.  j 

Artemisia  DRACUNCULUb.  " 

All  the  north  of  Russ  ia     Asia.  _  heatin£?;  carminative; 

Excites  the  appetite  -nd*e=  heat^  ^ 

eaten  as  a  PO^^«*T  (GO    The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
to  vinegar  and  to  ^tard.  ^ ;  sudJrific.  (O'Sh.) 

leaves  considered  by  many  a  poweiiu 

Artemisia  indica.                         considered  in  India  as 

Leaves  slightly  aromatic  and J      ,  con idm eel  uted 
a  powerful  deobstruent  and  antwpasinodic.  W 

for  A.  absinthium,  but  weaker.  (O  bh,)  Egypt 

/3.)    Absinthium  mantimmn,  Common  roman  w 
"yellow    September.    Perennial     Sea  shores. 

So^tta^-^^rS^    China.  ! 

Down  of  .be  leaves,  Moxa,  ^i^o  smaU  co  ,  ^ 
J  the  Place  affected  m gou , „f  tW       d  t 

rCni^stiat*:  Chinese  ffiJ^*^ 

stance,  employed  as  .«g^TA  £  •> 

cautery,  is,  bwe™'*Tl  £r*ffl».  iJ<,"M'1 
Artemisia  pontica.  jvosinmunt 

wormwood.    South  Europe:      .  nmatfre, 

Artemisia  rupestris.    Abstnmiim  m2 
word.    Aland,  Siberia.  _.  /qn  The  latter  is  much 

Properties  like  those  of  A.  Judiaca.  (U)  i  in. 
esteemed  as  an  application  to  injure d  pa t^i*  (0mo 
ternally,  and  supposed  to  be  tonic  and  diaplioiei 

Artemisia  santonica.  SluitaMm 

Properties  the  same  as  those  ot  A.  J  ^Ca'  Palestine 
Artemisia  siebieri.    A contra,  A.  gl on  er ««™ 
According  to  Batka,  tins  produces  the  suBsta 
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Semencontra,  or  Barbotine,  a  strong  aromatic  battel  drug  im- 
ported from  Aleppo  and  Barbary  as  a  vermifuge;  it  is  em- 
ployed in  powder,  in  aqueous  infusion,  or  in  syrup  ;  its  most 
active  principle  is  obtained  by  distillation,  in  tlie  form  of*  a 
yellow  volatile  oil,  which  is  lighter  than  water,  and  has  a  strong 
penetrating  odour.    (L  )    (See  Artemisia  judiaca.) 

*  Artemisia  vulgaris.    (E.  B.  978.)    Artemisia,  mugwort. 

El.  whitish-yellow.  August.  Perennial.  Hedges;  com- 
mon. 

Tops  active  uterines,  employed  in  decoction  and  as  a  bath  ; 
mixed  with  rice  and  sugar,  are  by  the  Chinese  women  used 
-as  a  pessary.  (G.) 

Besides  these,  the  following  have  been  employed  medicinally. 

A.  PROCERA,  A.  ARBORESCENS,  A.  GLACIALIS,  A.  SPICATA,  and 
A.  VALEESIACA. 

Aster.    (De  Cand.  v.  226.) 
Aster  amellus.    Star  wort.    Middle  and  south  of  Europe. 
Leaves  discussive,  vulnerary,  resolvent,  and  useful  in  an- 


gina. 


Atractylis.    (De  Cand.  vi.  549.) 
Atractylis  humilis.  South  Europe. 

Analogous  to  Cnicus  benedictus.    Flowers  coagulate  milk. 

Baccharis.    (De  Cand.  398.) 
:  Baccharis  concava.  South  America. 

Leaves  dye  a  black  colour. 
Baccharis  dependens.    South  America. 
Baccharis  emarginata.    South  America. 
Baccharis  oblongifolia.    South  America. 
Vulnerary  and  consolidant. 

Baccharis  genistelloides.  Conyza  genistelloides,  Molina 
reticulata.    Peru  and  Brazil. 

This  and  B.  venosa,  a  nearly  allied  species,-  are  called  in 
Brazil  Carqueja  dolce,  and  C.  amarga,  on  account  of  the  quan- 
tity of  bitter  extractive  matter  they  contain,  and  which  is 
combined  with  a  specific  aroma  ;  they  are  particularly  useful 
»  all  intermittent  fevers,  and  for  all  disorders  in  which  Arte- 
misia is  employed  in  Europe.  Both  the  extract  and  the  de- 
coction are  used;  it  is  particularly  serviceable  in  chronic 
diseases  of  horses,  which  arc  very  fond  of  this  herb.  (L  ev 
Mar tius.)  •    \   •  ■ 

Baccharis  prostrata.  South  America> 

Decoction  used  in  dysury. 

Bellis.    (De  Cand.  v.  304.) 

wi:^~«4E- B- m"    «*<»•. c— 

B  B  2 
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Fl.  with  a  white  ray,  in  f^^SS^VM 
.rated,  and  all  semi-hgulate.     April,  uctooer. 

^Ctanferofulous;  leaves  in  salads  open  the  body ;  used 
in  vulnerary  fomentations. 

"Rtdens     (De  Cand.  v.  593.)  . 
jjiDEPib.    v,  Eupatorium  cannahnum 

*BlDENS  TRIPARTITA.   (L.  Ji.  ^  )      J  . 

fafninum  Trifid  burr  mar -y <9dd tJ  -^JJ^  cJoxM 
Fl.  yellowish.    July.    An.  ^    ;       >      The  whole  plant 
Strong  spelling,  hepatic,  vul n    ary ,  ^        rful,  (K) 

18  ^TiSSSS^   Wis  &4n,    Carolina.  1 

Better*  wecrf.    West  India  islands. 
The  leaves  eonta.n  \V°^;bnf  T„\Te  Wes^  Indies;  it  is, 
^:°n™  eertaTttt  tSfa^nt  dees  not  rather  apply  to 
Neurolaena  lobata.  (L.) 

Cacalia.    (De  Cand.  v.  327.) 

Cacalia  klemia  rheumatism,  syphilis  and 

b^^/^^to  those  in  which  sarsapanlla  is 
giPVen  by  European  practitioners.  (0  Sh.) 

Tatendula.    (De  Cand.  vi.  451.) 
CaeekDUeaC:™sis.    C.  c*a.  ™ 
marygold.    South  of  Europe. 

Herb  cordial  c    ^  ,nm^. 

used  to  adulterate  saffron.  (L.) 

TiTfTiNA     (De  Cand.  vi.  545.) 
Cabuka  aca— A.  ate.  South  of  Europe. 

S:^-   ^CS^ate  mi,,, 
Carline  thistle.    Mountains  »n  Europe. 

carline  thistle. 
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Fl.  purplish,  with  a  yellow  ray  of  scales.  June.  Biennial. 
Dry  hilly  pastures. 

Diuretic  and  diaphoretic ;  the  dried  calyx  may  serve  as  a 
hygrometer ;  in  fine  weather  it  opens  horizontally,  and  is  even 
sometimes  refiexed,  on  the  contrary,  in  wet  weather,  it  is 
closed. 

Carthamus.    (De  Cand.  vi.  621.) 

Carthamus  tinctorius.  Carthamus,  Cnicus  tinctorius,  Bas- 
tard saffron,  Dyer 's  saffron.    East  Indies. 

Flowers,  Safflower,  used  to  colour  broths,  also  in  dyeing,  and 
to  adulterate  saffron  ;  the  East  Indian  is  oiled  ;  seeds,  Parrots1 
com,  purgative,  emetic,  yields  oil.  (G.)  The  most  lovely  tints 
are  imparted  by  this  dye  to  silk  and  cotton  ;  rouge  is  a  mixture 
of  the  dry  carthamic  acid  and  finely-powdered  talc.  The  pink 
saucers  used  for  giving  a  flesh  tint  to  silk  are  prepared  from 
this  dye,  with  a  small  portion  of  soda.  The  Chinese  card 
rouge  is  a  carthamate  of  soda,  colourless  when  applied,  but 
being  decomposed  by  the  acid  secreted  by  the  skin,  produces  a 
most  beautiful  rosy  tint.  (O'Sh.) 

Catananche.    (De  Cand.  vii.  83.) 
Catananche  ccerulia.    Blue  gum  succory. 
Similar  to  wild  succory. 

Centaurea.    (De  Cand.  vi.  565.) 

Centaurea  behen.  Persia. 

Root,  White  ben,  Ben  album,  Rhapontic  blanc,  Rhubarbe  indi- 
gene, Rhaponticum  behen,  used  for  rhubarb;  very  astringent. 
(G.)  Has  similar  properties  to  C.  calcitrapa.  (L.)  A  bitter 
tonic  ;  used  for  seasoning  among  the  Persians.  (O'Sh.) 

#Centaurea  calcitrapa.  (E.  B.  125.)  Calcitrapa,  Car- 
duus  stellatus,  Star  thistle. 

Fl.  rose-coloured.  July,  September.  Perennial.  Gravelly 
and  sandy  places. 

Root  diuretic,  deobstruent,  lithontriptic ;  leaves  alexiterial 
in  infusion  ;  seeds  diaphoretic.  (G.)  Has  been  used  as  a 
febrifuge,  and  has  even  been  preferred  to  gentian.  (L.) 

Centaurea  centaurium.  Centaurium  maius,  Great  cen- 
taury.   Alps,  Italy. 

Boot  vulnerary,  astringent,  antidysenteric.  (G.)  Has  simi- 
lar properties  to  C.  calcitrapa.  (L.) 

^ICS.UREA  CYANUS"  (E- R  2770  Cyanus  wetam>  Cor« 

^°\tnt>  °fthera>'bl-  September.  An- 

(Q)°  The  aStt''ingent'  make  a       blue  wash  colour. 

C.)    I  he  distilled  water  was  once  so  esteemed  as  an  apnHca 
tion  to  weak  eyes,  that  the  plant  received  the  popX  .pp^ 
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lation  of  Casse  lunette,  or  Break  your  spectacles.  The  fine 
azure  colour  prepared  from  the  petals,  is  much  used  by  minia- 
ture painters.  (O'Sh.)  .  ^ 

*Centaurea  jacea.  (E.  B.  1678.)  Jaeea  nigra,  Mat- 
fellon,  Brown  radiant  knapweed,  Knapweed.  _ 

Fl.  purple.    August,  September.    Perennial.  Waste  places. 

Sussex. 

Flowers  cooling,  astringent.  «     ,  ,..Jo 

Centaury  mLtana.     Cyanus  major,    Great  blue-bottler 

Mountain  knapweed.    p0,.nri:„i 

Fl.  of  disk  purple,  of  ray  blue.    June,  August.  Perennial. 

Native  of  the  Alps. 

Properties  similar  to  those  of  C.  cyanus  g 
*Centaurea  solstitialis.    (E.  B.  243.)    Lalcitrapa,  w. 

Barnabys  thistle,  Yellow  star  thistle  -onrflers  of  fields 

Fl  yellow.    July,  September.    Annual.    Bordeis  ot  iieids. 
Herb  and  seed  opening,  deobstruent.  plirone 

CENTAUREA  STiEBE.  b°Utl1  ^r0Pe- 

Flowers  cooling,  astringent. 

Cephalophora.    (De  Cand.  v.  661.) 
Cephalophora  geauca.    Santolina  tinctoria.    South  Ame- 
rica. 

Affords  a  yellow  dye. 

Cham^peuce.    (De  Cand.  vi.  657.) 
CHAMiEPEUCE  casabo^.    Acarna,  Carduus  casabona,  Wish 

thistles.  Europe. 

Eaten  as  a  potherb  while  young. 

Chondriela.    (De  Cand.  vii.  1410 
Chondrieba  jencea.    Bushy  gum  succory.    Noi  th  Eui  ope. 
Laxative,  diuretic,  used  in  dropsy. 

Chrysanthemum.    (De  Cand.  vi.  63.) 
ChrvsanthTmum  coronarium.    Chrysanthemum  dioscondis, 
Garden  Chrysanthemum.    South  ot  Europe. 

Flowers  used  to  discuss  steato ^o^tu^0Oi;rS'CoJ.w  Chrysan- 

*CHRYSANTHEMUM  SEGETUM.     (E.  -b.  00/  J 

^FLTellow.    June,  August.    Annual,    g"^  ^ 
Discussive  and  attenuant  when  used  ex tei  nail)     and  gtt 

against  the  jaundice,  asthma,  and  shortness  of  breath. 
Ciciioriem.    (De  Cand.  vii.  830 
**CrcHoai™  endivia.    Cichorium,  Sens,  ^™f»^ 
Fl.  blue.    August,  September.    Annual.  Nature ,  ot  lna 
Boots  used  as  a  potherb;  blanched  stem  as  a  salad  and  po 

he*CicHORiEM  intybus.  (E.  B.  539.)  C  agreste,  Wild  sue- 
cory. 
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Fl.  blue.  July,  August.  Perennial.  In  gravelly  and 
chalky  soils. 

Aperitive,  hepatic,  attenuant,  used  in  fevers  :  root  used  for 
coffee.  (G.)  The  root  is  said  to  be  tonic,  and  in  large  doses 
aperient;  it  has  been  used  in  chronic,  visceral,  and  cutaneous 
diseases,  especially  in  the  form  of  a  decoction.  (Pereira.)  The 
root  is  extensively  cultivated,  especially  in  France,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  coffee;  when  full  grown  it  is  cut  into  dice,  roasted, 
and  ground  down,  when  it  cannot,  be  distinguished  by  the  eye 
from  that  substance  ;  it  agrees  with  it  also  in  taste,  but  wants 
the  pleasant  aroma.  The  French  maintain  that  the  quality  of 
coffee  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  succory  root,  if  not  in  too 
large  a  quantity.  It  certainly  affords  a  most  harmless  means 
of  adulterating  it.  (L.) 

Cirsium.    (De  Cand.  vi.  634.) 
Cirsium  eriophorum.    Carduus  eriophorus,  Cnicas  eriopho- 
rus.   South  of  Europe. 

Used  in  schirrhous  tumours. 

Cirsium  lanatum.   Cnicus  lanatus,  atractylis,  Distaff  thistle. 
East  Indies. 
«  Root  depurative. 

Cirsium  eanielorum,  Carduus  eriophorus.  Cnicus  laniflorus, 
Woolly-headed  thistle.  Friar's  crown.  South  of  Europe,  Persia. 

Receptacle  eaten  as  artichokes. 

Cirsium  monspessulanum.  Carduus  monspessulanus,  Melan- 
choly thistle.    South  of  France,  Spain. 

Root  bound  on  varices  to  assuage  the  pain  of  them. 

Cnicus.    (De  Cand.  vi.  606.) 

Cnicus  benedictus.  Carduus  benedictus,  Centaur ea  bene- 
dictus,  Calcitrapa  lanuginosa.    South  of  Europe,  Persia. 

Root  diuretic,  deobstruent,  lithontriptic  ;  leaves  alexiterial 
in  infusion,  seeds  diaphoretic.  (G.)  Once  much  used  as  a 
febrifuge,  although  now  neglected.  Mr.  Burnett  says  that 
its  properties  are  such  as  to  lead  us  to  a  belief  that  it  has  been 
superseded  by  other  not  more  efficacious  remedies.  (L.)  Herb 
tonic  and  mildly  diaphoretic  ;  decoction  causes  vomiting;  seeds 
diaphoretic.  The  cold  infusion  is  employed  as  a  tonic  in  de- 
bilitated conditions  of  the  stomach.  Taken  warm  in  bed,  the 
infusion  has  been  given  as  a  sudorific  in  various  chronic  dis- 
eases. The  decoction  has  been  employed  to  promote  the 
operation  of  emetics.  (Pereira.) 

Cy>-ara.    (De  Cand.  vi.  620  ) 
Cynara  cardunculus.    Chardoon.    South  of  France  kc 
Aperitive  diuretic  and  aphrodisiac;  flowers  used  to  curdle 
milk ;  petioles  and  ribs  of  the  leaves  eaten  as  potherb..  (G  ) 
••Cynara  scolymus.    Cinara,  Scolymus,  Artichoke. 
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Fl.  purplish  blue.  August,  September.  Perennial.  Native 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  notherb  • 

Receptacle  and  base  of  the ^^feton  0f  the' lowers 
the  bottoms  are  preserved  in  brine  ,  lmusiou 

used  in  rennet.  (G.)  .  ... 

Diotis     (De  Cand.  vi.  o*.) 

V  jj   mantma  Atha- 

*Diotis  candidissima.    V  .  Vrmfnmrrr  maritima 

nasia  maritima,  Gnaphalium  legitimum,  Santomca  maritima, 

August,  September.    Perennial.    Sandy  sea 
Sl ;  Strive  away  insects  from  wardrobes. 
Doronicum.    (De  Cand  vi  32a) 

*D0B0NICDM  PARDALIANCHES.    (-&•    -t>-  #>D*.}  ±> 

^JSESf'jSk  July.  Perennial.  Mountains  in  the 
north  of  England.  63Q  *  7?h?jMs, 

*DoRONICUM     PLANTAGINEUM.       (-&•  -D-   «0U-/  ^ 

^EootaroMatle,  used  hy  sportsmen  in  alpine  eonntries  against 
giddiness.  (De  Cand.  vi.  522.) 

Hoot  astringent.  rmrnrJilion    Globe  thistle. 

ECHINOPS    SPHiEROCEPHALTJS.  ClOCOCllUOn, 

South  of  Europe.  .  ,  .      ^  diuretic. 

Root  nsed  internally  in  bleedtng  of  the  »°^'fas^tugal. 

Sdown  of XTower  and  the  woolly  leaves,  Spanish  Under, 
used  in  Spain  as  amadou. 

Elephantopus.    (De  Cand.  v.  86.^  ^ 

S^SSrf  and  roots  are  given  on  the  Malabar 

coast  in  cases  of  dysuria.  (L.) 

TVttpha     (De  Cand.  v.  4bb).) 

Eclipha.    ^  M      As.a  Mmor# 

ECLIPHA  ERECTA.  ..,11 

Juice  used  to  dye  the  hair  black. 

Emilia  sonchifolia.  P«rp«» «»»  *  rhin./ 
jWium,  Cacalia  sonchijblia.  East  Ind  es  China. 
^   Decoction  of  the  leaves  used  m  India  as  a  ie0imio  V 

Erigeron.    (De  Cand.  v.  283.)  Phnhane. 
^  /-i?  -r  ilr,8^    Blue  Ilea  bane,  flcaoane. 

*ElUC.ER0N  ACHE.      (L.  U.  1  JDLULj^ 
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Fl.  yellow  in  the  disk,  purple  in  the  ray.  August,  Septem- 
ber.   Perennial.    Gravelly  and  chalky  pastures,  and  walls. 

#Ekigeron  canadense.    (E.  B.  2019.)    Canadian  flea  bane. 

Fl.  yellowish  white.  August,  September.  Annual.  Waste 
grounds  and  walls. 

Are  diuretic,  lithontriptic,  and  vulnerary. 

Euigeron  philadelphium.  Philadelphia  flea  bane.  North 
America. 

Said  to  be  a  powerful  emmenagogue  ;  commonly  used  in  the 
United  States  as  a  diuretic.  (L.) 

Eupatorium.    (De  Cancl.  v.  141.) 
Eupatorium  ayapana.    Ayapana.  South  America. 

The  infusion  of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  sudorific 
and  alexipharmic ;  L.  Heritier  recommends  it  as  an  antidote 
against  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents  and  malignant  insects ; 
for  this  purpose  it  is  used  in  Brazil ;  a  quantity  of  the  bruised 
leaves,  which  is  to  be  frequently  changed,  is  laid  on  the  scari- 
fied wound,  and  some  spoonfuls  of  the  expressed  juice  are  from 
time  to  time  administered  to  the  patient,  till  he  is  found  to  be 
free  from  the  symptoms,  particularly  the  dreadful  anxiety 
which  follows  the  wounds  of  venomous  reptiles.  (Martius.) 
•  (L.)  1  } 

♦Eupatorium  cannabinum.  (E.  B.  428.)  E.  avicenncc, 
Hemp  agrimony. 

Fl.  pale  reddish  purple.  July,  August.  Perennial.  Banks 
of  rivers. 

Herb  bitter,  hepatic,  aperitive,  useful  in  catarrh,  cough,  and 
cachexy,  also  diuretic  and  vulnerary  ;  root  purgative,  used  for 
jalap.  (G.) 

Eupatorium  perforatum.  E.  connatum,  Boneset,  Cross 
wort,  Thorough  root,  Thorough  loax,  Thorough  wort.  "  North 
America. 


All  the  parts  bitter,  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  the  most  active 
form  ;  a  valuable  tonic  stimulant ;  used  as  a  substitute  for  Pe- 
ruvian bark  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers  in  the  United 
btates  ;  in  large  doses,  in  warm  infusion  and  decoction,  emetic 
sudorific,  and  aperient ;  a  good  substitute  for  chamomile- 
fiowers  m  facilitating  the  operation  of  an  emetic  (L  ) 

Eupatorium  purpureum  North  America. 

Hoot,  gravel  root,  lithontriptic. 

AkZT*1™    TEUCRIF0™-     *W»    horehound.  North 
Astringent. 

Filaqo.    (De  Cand.  vi.  257.) 

-blLAGO  ARVENSIS.  C  '  ii  „ 

couth  of  Europe. 
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*Eilago  germanica.    (E.  B.  946.)    Gnaphalium,  Cudweed.  1 

Herb  impious.  -  ,     August.  Annual. 

El    scales  yellowish,  sliming.     Juty,  AUSUb 

Sandy  and  clayey  P^res.  ^ 
*Filago  minima.    (E.  B.  1  ^       jw  heaths. 

Fl.  yellowish.    July,  August.    Annua L ,    xj  y 
Eilago  Montana.    Gnaphalium  montanum. 
Roots,  astringent  and  discussive 

Pattnsoga.    (De  Cand.  v.  677.) 

(jalinsoga.    ^  South  America. 

Galinsoga  pabvieloba. 
Vulnerary  and  antiscorbutic. 

Glossocabdia.    (De  Cand  v.  631  ) 
Glossocabdia    boswallea.     fl»ta*a  East 

't'ulent,  having  the  smell  and  taste  of  fennel 

Gnaphalium.    (De  Cand _vi.  221 )  ^ 
^Gnaphalium  luteo  album.    (E.  B.  1UUZ.)    ./«  j 

W61i.  yellow.    July,  August.    Annual.    Jersey,  Cambridge-! 

^Toptused  in  obstructions  and  colds 

^Gnaphalium  sylvaticum.     (E.  -b.  »ao 

«  r^tr^^d.  v.  37.,) 

GEANGEA  MADEItASPATANA.  **** 

Indies.  ■  1   „,i  1™  the  Indian  doctors  a  valoable  sto- 

Leaves  considered  by  the  ^         usK,  in  anodjne  and 

guitzotia  o^zr^f  ssyy**  H 

TTerinnttfl,  2totfS.    East  Indies. 

Seeds  pressed  for  oil.  .. 

Hieracium.    (De  Cand.  vu.  198-)  ^ 

HlEBACIUM  GRONOVII. 

Leaves  bruised  used  to  destroy  wai   .      pulmomria  gaWca, 

*HlERACIUM  MURORUM.  (-&• 

Golden  lung  wort  Wall  ^iWee%  Woods,  and  on 

■pi  yellow.     July,  August.  Perennial. 

walls  and  rocks. 
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Herb  cordial  and  pulmonary. 

#Hieracium  pilosella.  (E.  B.  1093.)  Auricula  muris, 
Common  mouse-ear,  Common  mouse- car  hawhiueed. 

Fl.  lemon  yellow.  May,  July.  Perennial.  Banks  and 
dry  pastures. 

Leaves  sternutatory,  vulnerary,  astringent. 

Helianthus.    (De  Cand.  v.  585.) 
*#Helianthus  annuus.    Common  sunflower. 
Fl.  very  large,  yellow.    August,  September.   Annual.  Na- 
tive of  Peru. 

Seeds  oily,  used  in  emulsions ;  young  shoots  boiled  are 
aphrodisiac ;  flowers  yield  turpentine. 

*#Helianthus  tuberoses.    Jerusalem  artichoke. 

Fl.  yellow.  August,  September.  Perennial.  Native  of 
the  Brazils. 

Cultivated  for  culinary  purposes. 

Roots  nourishing,  diuretic  ;  give  the  smell  of  turpentine  to 
the  urine  ;  flowers  yield  turpentine. 

Helichrysum.    (De  Cand.  vi.  169.) 

^Helichrysum  arenarium.  Gnaphalium  arenarium,  Sta- 
dias citrina  Germanica,  German  golden  lochs,  Sand  heli- 
chrysum. 

*  Fl.  yellow.  July,  September.  Perennial.  Native  of  the 
south  of  Europe. 

Herbs  and  tops  stimulant ;  used  in  palsy. 

Helichrysum  orientale.  Chrysocomc,  Gnaphalium  orien- 
tate, Oriental  golden  lochs.    Island  of  Crete. 

Root  astringent. 

Helichrysum    stcechas.     Gnaphalium  stcechas,  Stcechas 
citrina,  Eternal  flower.    Sea-shores  of*  south  of  Europe. 
Tops  used  in  obstructions  and  colds. 

Homogyne.    (De  Cand.  v.  204.) 
Homogyne  alpina.   Tussilago  alpina,  Alpine  coltsfoot.  Alps. 
Europe.  * 

Has  similar  properties  to  Tussilago  farfara.  , 

Hypoch.eris.    (De  Cand.  vii.  90.) 
*HYPOCHiERisRADiCATA.    (E.  B.  831.)    Achyrophorus  radi- 
hawhw7eTaClUm  °$ichxale>  Lon9-™oted  caCs-ear,  Long-rooted 

Fl.  yellow.    July.    Perennial.    Meadows  and  pastures 
Used  in  pulmonary  affections  and  pains  of  the  side. 

Inula-    (De  Cand.  v.  463.) 

*lNULA    CONYZA.       (E.    B     110'-^      Ti„n  7'^i  ~ 
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Wl  yellow.     August,  October.     Perennial.    Chalky  and 

clayey  soil.  .  a£ra1nst  the  itch  and 

Hoot  and  leaves  used  in  ointments,  ajaiusi 
farcy;  and  in  wine,  against  ^jaundice.  ^ 

Inula  graveolens.    Conyza  minoi  vera,  ^  y  j 
-  lens,  Small  fleabane.    South  of  Europe. 

Herb  diuretic.  rFBl546)    Enula  camp  ana,  Hele- 

*Inula  helenium.    (lii.  -D-  *0i*u-;  1 

nium  E\f  a™Pane\    A     lst.    Perennial.    Moist  pastures 
Fl.  yellow.    July,  diaphoretic,  stomachic; 

Root  aromatic,  slightly  bitte.  tonic,  ™P  ^  d  exaritae- 

useful  in  asthma,  hooping-cough,  and   n  uterine  an 
matous  diseases;  externally  ^b^%^°^ration8  of 
said  to  cure  the  scab  m  sheep.  (&.)    V aiious ^  tQ 

the  boiled  root,  ^^^^^he^mach  ;  some 
promote  expectoration,  and  to  strengthen  atic  and 

hink  a  spirituous  extrac t-  conta ns  mos t  o  £  ar  «, 
tonic  properties  ;  this  plant  is  gene rally  ^  m  rus     g  & 
on  account  of  many  ^^^^^J^Lsoft^ 

(°  Sn-^  ^   n,»„  ™ninr   Eriaeron  viscosum,  Great 

Inula  viscosum.    Conyza  majoi ,  jwiyeiui 

fleabane. 

Herb  suppurative. 

•KrwTisrTA     fDe  Cand.  vi.  336.) 

°f^°vdesHJPan  antidote  to  Eupborbiun,  I 
LiOTUOA.    (De  Cand.  vn.  M  , 
Lactuca  elongata.    Wild  lettuce. 

Sctucapeke.nxs.   CKondrilla  prima,  Gam  succory.  Moun- 
tainous parts  of  Europe. 
Herb  restrains  the  menses. 

SLctuca  sativa.    ^-f^^^  n  a     Native  country 
Fl.  yellow.    August,  September.  Annual. 

unknown.  0„i,a*itntf»d  for  opium  in  checking 

Many  varieties  ;  has  bee sub rtrtutod  to     P  m  . 

diarrhoea,  allaying  cough  Md^l°M^gJWe4  antiphrodisiac. 
leaves  refreshing,  slightly  anodyi la* ^  'resembie5  opium 
(G.)  Yields  a  milk,  which  when  ^sp,ssatea,  re 
n  appearance,  smell,  and  effects;  it  as  beu  sa  a  £  ^ 
calm  and  sleep,  without  some  of  the  ill  ettect,  1 
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drug  is  called  officinally,  Thridace,  Lettuce  opium,  or  Zactuca- 
Hum.  (L.) 

*Lactuca  scariola.  Scariola,  Italian  lettuce,  Prickly  wild 
lettuce. 

Fl.  yellow.    August.    Perennial.    On  waste  ground. 

*Lactuca  virosa.  Zactuca  sylvestris  major  odore  opii, 
Strong-scented  wild  lettuce. 

Fl.  yellow.  August.  Biennial.  Waysides,  on  chalky  or 
clayey  soil. 

^  The  inspissated  juice  has  been  given  in  dropsies  arising  from 
visceral  obstruction ;  gently  laxative,  very  diuretic,  and  some- 
what diaphoretic,  narcotic,  and  anodyne:  occasions  giddiness. 
(G.)  The  milky  juice,  when  inspissated,  has  been  substituted 
for  opium.  (L.)  It  recpaires  to  be  administered  in  a  sixfold 
dose.  (O'Sh. 

Lappa.    (De  Cand.  vi.  661.) 

*Lappa  major.  (E.  B.  1228.)  Arctium  lappa,  Bardana 
major,  Lappa  glabra,  Great  burdock. 

Fl.  purple.    J uly.    Biennial.    Waysides,  and  in  woods. 

Young  shoots,  stripped,  eaten  as  asparagus;  root  used  in 
disorders  of  the  skin;  diaphoretic,  diuretic;  also  useful  in 
dropsy;  seeds  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  slightly  purgative. 

((jr.)  ° 

*Lappa  minor.    (E.  B.  1228.)  Burdock. 

Fl.  purple.    July,  August.    Biennial.    Waste  place* 

Root  is  reckoned  tonic,  aperient,  sudorific,  and  diuretic  ;  it 
has  been  used  in  the  form  of  decoction  in  rheumatism  and  in 
diseases  of  the  skin;  Sir  Robert  Walpole  praised  it  as  a  eout 
medicine,  and  others  have  considered  it  an  excellent  substitute 
for  sarsapanlla ;  the  fruit,  which  is  bitter,  and  slightly  ac,.jH 
has  been  used  as  a  diuretic.  (L.)  The  root  deserved  extensive' 
trial  ;  the  seeds  also  are  very  likely  to  prove  of  value  on 
iurther  examination  of  their  properties.  (O'Sh.) 

Lampsana.    (De  Cand.  vii.  76.) 

*Lampsana  communis.  (E.  B.  844.)  Zapsana  communis 
Common  nipple  wort.  "nuuis. 

Fl.  yellow.  July,  August.  Annual.  Sides  of  ditches  and 
cultivated  ground.  uieb?  and 

Used  for  healing  sore  nipples. 

Leucanth  emum.    (De  Cand.  vi  45  ) 
*Leucanthemum  vulgare.    (E.  B    601  1  JieJT 
Oirysantkcmum  leucanthemum,  Great  daisy,  Great  whL  ' 
Ox-eye  daisy.  &i  yjnQai  t0,l^e  ox-eye, 

Fl.  of  disk  yellow,  ray  white.    June,  July    Perer.^,1  r> 
pastures.  •>    ■rerenniax.  Dry 

Properties  same  as  those  of  Chrysanthemum  septum. 
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Leontopodium.    (De  f^f^  Gnaphalium 
Leontopodium  alpinum.    Fi1W°  %™°1 
leordopodium.    Mountainous  parts  of  Europe. 
Roots  astringent  and  discussive. 

Liatbis.    (De  Cand.  v.  128.)  America 

Known  in  the  southern  pait  ot  tne  .     Wtt     b  this 

name  of  Jto«ta»«W.  «*£'»d them  to  the  wound, 
reptile,  they  bruise  ^ks  a  deCoction  of  it  in 

f^tirTt  r    tVCe  a^rehinthinous  odour  and 
milk.  (Pursh.)    me  lout  antisiphihtic ; 

«  ^.r^X^rf^b  g»ns;  particularly  L 
^iSf  td  tt^t^^a   possess  =*  Foperhes,  at 
least  that  of  being  diuretic.  (L.) 

„,s  £ssr&2? «—  — 

foc7^     Middle  and  South  of  Europe. 
Anthelmintic,  deohstruent. 

Mama.    (De  Cand.  v.  691.) 
MadiA  sativa.  Madia. 
Seeds  yield  oil. 

Maruta.    (De  Cand.  vi.  1«M     .  . 
,     %    fj    1772.^    Anthemis  cotula,  A. 
*Mabtjta  cotula.  -d-  w     /       rfliwZa  Mayweed, 

fcBtida,  M.  fcetida,  ChamcBmelum  fatida,  Cotula,  J 

Stinking  chamomile.  Au°aist.  Annual.  Waste 

El.  dark  yellow,  ray  white.  J  uly,  au0u& 

places.  •   fil     „„/i  +1ip  ^nioe  in  the  king's  evil.  (C) 

1  Used  in  hystenc  fits;  an t he  jmce  .  ^  ^ 
Every  part  of  the  p  ant  .s  i«t,d  »  ^        an(1  aellve 

Ser  TttdSeof-a  M  P>'oda=ing 
all\  sweating.  (L.  ex  Barton.) 

Matricaria.    (De  Und.  y.  o 
"Matricaria  chamomtlla.    O  a.  no  .1 

iafs;&*     AMual  Corn' 

fields  and  waste  ground.  inative  anticolic,  and  used 

Mikania.    (De  Cand.  v.  18  / ^ 

Mikania  gtjaco.    G«aco,  f  serpents  and  hydro- 

Sudorific,  alexitcnal  used  in  bites fee  a  verful 
A;a    G.}    Reputed  m  South  Amenca  10  .  rted 
Pemedy.foxthe  wounds  of  venomous  serpents,  the  imp 
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extract  having-  been  tried  in  this  country  against  hydrophobia 
has  produced  no  effect,  and  the  remedy  has  fallen  into  dis- 
repute ;  Dr.  Hancock,  however,  asserts  that  the  real  alexi- 
pharmic  guaco  is  an  aristolochia.  (L.) 

Mikania  officinalis.    Corocoa  de  Jesii.  Brazil. 

Leaves  have  an  agreeable  mixture  of  bitter,  mucilaginous, 
and  aromatic  ingredients,  and  are  therefore  used  with  great 
success  like  Peruvian  bark  and  cascarilla.  It  is  said  to  be 
particularly  efficacious  as  well  in  remitting  fevers  as  in  weak- 
ness of  digestion ;  it  is  taken  both  in  decoction  and  extract. 
(L.  ex  Martius.) 

Mikania  opifera.    JEroa  da  cobra.  Brazil. 

The  expressed  juice  is  used  externally  and  internally,  and 
the  bruised  bark,  moistened  with  oil,  is  applied  as  a  poultice  in 
case  of  wounds  caused  by  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents ;  it  is 
said  to  effect  a  cure  by  its  powerful  diuretic  action  (L  ex 
Martius.)  v 

Mulgedium.    (De  Cand.  vii.  247.) 
Mulgedium    plumieri.     Sonchus    plumieri.      South  of 
Europe. 

Calyx  exudes  resinous  drops. 

IYabalus.    (De  Cand.  vii.  240.) 

at   iBtLUS  .serpentarius.     Prenanthes  serpentaria,  Vejuco 
JNortn  America.  J 

Persons  inoculated  with  its  juice  are  said  so  be  insensible  to 
tne  poison  of  serpents.  (L.) 

Notobasis.    (De  Cancl.  vi.  660.) 
JNotobasis  syriaca.     Acamus,   Carduus  Syriacus,  Theo- 
phrastus'  thistle.    South  of  Europe. 
Eaten  as  a  potherb  while  young. 

Onopordon.    (De  Cand.  vi.  618.) 

skllhr^ve^foi,'-    Bien"iaI-    WaSt°  8™'""s-d  — - 

culZ"d  t0  COaS'U'ate  "* ;  ^         »  artt. 

Oporina.    (De  Cand.  vii.  10S  ) 
*Uporina  autumnalis.    fE  B  8W  ^     r     <  , 

Common.  °        leicn">ai.    Meadows  and  pastures. 

Leaves  sharpen  the  sight;  laxative. 

Pacourina.    (DeCand.  v  14  ^» 
Pacourina  edulis.  ) 

Cayenne. 
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Beeeptaele  and  whole  V^  f^   y  w.) 

Petasites.   -^^430;  431.)    Petasites,  Tussi- 
*Petasites  vulgaris. 

'VSSSSK^**-  Peremial-  Wetmea' 

dowsand  river ]  sides  flowers  strongly  diaphoret.c, 

ferSS  —  — entfe,r, 

PlACUS  LiEVIS. 
PLACUS  TOMBNTOBU8. 

Juices  used  to  give  a  smell  ^ 

Ptarmica.   ^3    757.)    ^c/aZZea  ptarmica, 
*Ptarmica  vulgaris.    {  q'ewort. 
pJZica,  Bastard  peUUory,  Moist  meadow 

?J%J%£&*  rt M  S 

P"  ^VTiS  th^hf  tf?:  'owing  to  their  little  sharp 

sneezing  tat  this*  »  » 

marginal  teeth.  O  4„ 

Pulicabia.  ("i^S T  1115)    Conyza  media, 

T71  vellow.    beptemuei  "Linnaeus  states,  on  »IC  . 

PULICAIUA  ODOR  A.  , 

Boot  aromatic.  E   B.  U96.)     Con^a,  i«« 

.i^SHr^a,.    Send,  hollons  - 
^^Wesa^insectshyitssniell. 
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Pyrethrum.    (De  Cand.  vi.  53.) 

*Pyretiirum  parthenium.  (E.  B.  1231.)  Matricaria 
parthenium,  Common  feverfew. 

Flower  of  disk  yellow,  of  the  ray  white.  July.  Perennial. 
Waste  places. 

The  whole  plant  is  bitter  and  strong-  scented,  reckoned 
tonic,  stimulating,  and  anti-hysteric.  (Smith.)  It  was  once  a 
popular  remedy  in  ague  ;  its  odour  is  said  to  be  particularly 
disagreeable  to  bees,  and  that  these  insects  may  be  easily 
kept  at  a  distance  by  carrying  a  handful  of  the  flower  heads. 
(L.  ex  Burnett.) 

Pypethrum  tanacetum.  Tanacetum  balsamita,  Cost  mary. 
South  of  Europe. 

Leaves  stomachic,  cordial,  cephalic,  uterine  ;  supposed  to 
diminish  the  narcotic  power  of  opium  ;  seed  vermifuge. 
Santolina.    (De  Cand.  vi.  35.) 

Santolina  CHAMiECYPARissus.  Abrotanumfcemina,  Chamce- 
cyparissus,  Lavender  cotton.    South  of  Europe. 

Vermifuge,  used  to  drive  away  insects  from  wardrobes. 

Santolina  fragrantissima.  Egypt,  Palestine. 

The  flower  heads  are  extremely  fragrant  when  dry,  and  arc 
sold  in  the  shops  of  Cairo  as  a  substitute  for  chamomile,  under 
the  name  of  Babouny,  or  Zeysoum.     Forskahl  says  the  fresh 
juice  of  the  plant  is  applied  in  affections  of  the  eyes.  (L.) 
Scolymus.    (De  Cand.  vii.  75.) 

Scolymus  msPANicus.  Spanish  cardoons.  South  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Hoot  and  young  shoots  esculent. 

Scolymus  maculatus.    Golden  thistle.    South  of  Europe 
Koot  used  instead  of  eryngo. 

Scorzonera.    (De  Cand.  vii.  117.) 

Ea°ten0NERA  HISPANICA-    Scorzonera,  Viper's  grass.  Spain. 

,r^°R  PNERA  PTJ™^:    f  subcczrulea,  Hungarian  vipers 
grass.    Germany,  Bohemia,  &c.  1 
Eaten. 

Senecio.    (De  Cand.  vi.  340.) 

solr:rFj:TMm-  "  **** a  »«• 

IWcSa  '  "£ifej,"?y8  'ie  t.i=k,i"S  in  «»  throat, 
of  Europe  -   Herladona,  DoMs  wound  wort.  South 

J™.Se<1  ""d  !«  »o«nd,  and  ^ 
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#Senecio  JACOBiEA.  (E.  B.  1130.)  Jacobcea,  Segyrum,  Mag- 
wort. 

El.  yellow.    July,  August.    Perennial.    Waysides  and  pas- 
tures. 

Used  in  poultices  and  cholic  pains  ;  also  as  a  gargle  in  sore 
throat. 

*Senecio  saracenicus.  (E.  B.  2211.)  Broad-leaved  ragwort, 
Consolida  Saracenica,  Saracens  wound  wort. 

El.  yellow.  July,  August.  Perennial.  Moist  pastures  in 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland. 

Leaves  used  as  those  of  S.  Doria. 

Senecio    tome*ttosus.     Cineraria    heterophylla.  North 
America. 

Bark  yellow,  powerfully  anthelmintic. 

*Senecio  vulgaris.  (E.  B.  747.)  Erigeron,  Common 
groundsel. 

El.  yellow.  Whole  year.  Annual.  Waste  grounds. 
Common. 

Weak  infusion  a  common  purge;  strong  infusion  or  juice 
used  as  an  emetic,  and  also  given  to  horses  to  free  them  from 
botts  ;  leaves  externally  suppurative  ;  flowers  given  to  song- 
birds as  a  cooler.  (G.)  A  popular,  but  useless,  vermifuge.  (O'Sh.) 

Serratula.    (De  Cand.  vi.  667.) 
*Serratula  tinctoria.    (E.  B.  38.)    Serratula,  Sawioort. 
Fl.  purple.    July,  August.    Perennial.     Thickets.  Com- 
mon. 

Vulnerary  ;  dyes  yellow  with  alum,  but  is  inferior  to  woad. 

Silybum.    (De  Cand.  vi.  616.) 

#Silybum  marianum.  (E.  B.  976.)  Carduus  maricB,  C. 
marianus,  Milk  thistle,  Our  lady's  thistle. 

El.  purple.  July.  Perennial.  Waste  places.  Wimbledon 
Common. 

Pectoral,  antipruritic,  aperitive.  (G.)  Full-grown  leaves 
said  -to  be  sudorific  and  aperient.  (L.) 

Solidago.    (De  Cand.  v.  330.) 

Solidago  canadensis.  Canada  golden  rod.  North  Ame- 
rica. 

With  alum  dyes  wool,  silk,  and  cotton  a  beautiful  yellow. 
Solidago  odora.    S.  retrorsa,  American  golden  rod.  North 
America. 

Leaves,  solidago,  P.  U.  S.,  carminative,  nervine,  used  as 
tea,  and  even  exported  in  large  quantities  from  America  to 
China.  (G.)  Leaves  delightfully  fragrant,  partaking  of  anise 
and  sassafras,  yielding  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  aromatic,  gently 
stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  carminative ;  also  employed  as  an 
excellent  substitute  for  tea.  (L.) 
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Solidago  virga  aurea.  (E.  B.  301.)  Virgaciurea,  Golden 
rod. 

Fl.  yellow.  July,  September.  Perennial.  Heaths  and 
woods.  Common. 

Herb  vulnerary,  diuretic,  useful  in  spitting  of  blood ;  in- 
fusion used  in  fevers. 

Sonchus.    (De  Cand.  vii.  184.) 

*Sonchus  arvensis.  (E.  B.  674.)  Hieracium,  H.  magus, 
Co?  7i  sow  thistle,  Great  hawk  weed. 

Fl.  yellow.    August.    Perennial.    Corn  fields.  Common. 

#Sonchus  ciliatus.    S.  oleraceus,  Common  sow  thistle. 

Var.  a.  (E.  B.  343.)  Sonchus  la?vis,  S.  oleraceus  Icevis, 
Hare's  lettuce,  Smooth  sow  thistle. 

Var.  p.  (E.  B.  2765.)  S.  asper,  S.  oleraceus  asper,  JPrichlg 
sow  thistle.    This  variety  is  also  referred  to  S.  Fallax. 

Fl.  yellow.  August.  Annual.  Waste  places  and  cultivated 
ground. 

These,  and  other  species  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  those  of 
-Picris,  Crepis,  Prenanthes,  Hyoseris,  &c,  possess  similar  quali- 
ties with  lettuce. 

Spilanthes.    .(De  Cand.  v.  620.) 
Spilanthes  acmella.    Verbesina  acmella.    East  Indies. 
Diuretic,  diaphoretic,  attenuant,  and  anodyne;  leaves  and 
seeds  used  as  tea. 

Spilanthes  oleracea.    Bidens  fervida.   South  America.  ' 

When  masticated  irritates  the  interior  of  the  mouth  and 
provokes  a  copious  flow  of  saliva.  (G.)  The  whole  plant,  but 
especially  the  involucre  and  receptacle,  act  as  a  powerful  sti- 
mulant to  the  salivary  organs.  (L.) 

Stenactis.    (De  Cand.  v.  298.) 
bTENACTis  annua.    Erigeron  annuum.    North  America 
Employed  in  the  United  States  as  a  diuretic.  (L.) 

**m  Tagetes.    (De  Cand.  v.  642.) 

Iagetes  patula.    French  marygold. 

«.«£:  M^tetr88  brown- July' September- An- 

yelk,w!d  JUiCG  US6d  ^  diS°rdei'S  °f  the  e?es  >  fl^WBM  dye 
Tanacetum.    (De  Cand.  vi.  127  ) 

■oSrfSEr0™-  *""**■■*  *  Spain, 

Herb  emmenagogue,  used  in  dyeing  and  rheumatism 
*Tanacetum  vulgare.    (E.B?1229.)  TanZ 

roFI.  yellow.    August.    Perennial.    Borders^  fields  and 
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Every  part  is  bitter,  with  a  strong  but  not ^^f^ 
The  qu^ties  are  esteemed  of  a  ^X^^X^ 
palling  inte stinal  ^™V»ddo   "nof  agree^vitb  every  .to- 

leaves,  the  flesh  fly  will  not  touch  it.  (L.) 

Taraxacum.    (De  Cand.  vu.  145.) 

^Xtt.^.  meadows  and  1 
pa9^U"etSV^aci  r«Zi*,  diuretic,  roasted  and  used  as  coffee ; 

diseases,  uterine  obstructions,  &c.  (Fereira.) 

Tragopogon.    (De  Cand.  vn.  112.) 

iKA&OI°  V-p   -r  434^,    Go-to-led  at  noon, 

♦TllAGOPOGON  PRATENSIS.     (Jli.  -D-  ^0 

Fdfoia  ^flf*  beard  ^    Meadows  and  pastures. 

El.  yellow.    June,    i  erennuu  T.  purpureum, 

*Thagopogon  porrifolius.    (E.  X).  ooo.;  J.^i 

P^^'S^  Moist  meadows. 

Fl.  purple.    May,  June,  «nnnosed  to  be  useful 

Hoots  eaten  as  potherbs,  opening,  a n«  BUPP°^t0  (Q  } 

in  affections  of  the  chest ;  young  roots  also  esculent,  [p.) 
Trtpolium     (De  Cand.  v.  2od.) 
«IwP„UMv;rB.    tE.B.87.)  ^»rftT**,A» 

'"er,  disk  yellow,  ray  purple.    July,  September.  Salt 

marshes. 

Boot  hydragogue. 

*TUSSILAG0  FARPARA.      (-^-   -D-  J 

Coltsfoot.  Pprpnnial.    Moist  clay  soils. 

Fl.  yellow.    March,  April.   Pei enmai.  /obacc0s; 

Leaves  form  the  basis i  of  most  f  j^™  .  au  infusion  of 
used  also  externally  to  dimmish  "to^JSUt  {n  coug]  s, 
the  dried  leaves  is  much  used  as  an  «pe c  fojp  the 

and  shortness  of  breath,  as  tea  or  the steam  s  in  ideraUe 
same  purpose ;  a  strong  decoction  of  £«oibo 
servici  in  scrofulous  cases  ;  the  ^wny  substance  o  fa 
side  of  the  leaf,  dipped  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre, 
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used  as  tinder;  juice  drunk  liberally  is  serviceable  in  calculous 
complaints.  (G.)  The  leaves,  either  smoked  like  tobacco,  or 
taken  in  infusion,  have  been  much  employed  against  dyspnoea; 
it  is  a  demulcent  bitter,  and  acts  by  soothing-  irritation  of  the 
air  passages;  Dr.  Pereira  calls  it  a  very  slight  tonic.  (L.) 

Vernonia.    (De  Cand.  v.  15.) 

Vernonia  anthelmintica.  Conyza  anthelmintica,  Serratula 
anthelmintica.    East  Indies. 

The  fruit  is  accounted  in  India  a  very  powerful  anthel- 
mintic. (L.)    All  the  parts  of  the  plant  bitter.  (O'Sh.) 
Xanthium.    (De  Cand.  v.  522.) 

*Xanthium  sthumaridm.  (E.  B.  2544.)  Bardana  minor, 
X.  lappa  minor,  Broad  leaved  burdock,  Small  burdock. 

Fl.  green.  August,  September.  Annual.  Waste  ground. 
Rare. 

Root  bitter,  antiscrofulous,  and  anticancerous. 

Zacintha.    (De  Cand.  vii.  178.) 
Zacintha   verrucosa.     Ckicorium  verrucarium,  Lapsana 
zacintha,  Wart  succory.    South  of  Europe. 
Herb  diuretic,  edulcorant,  takes  off  warts. 


Order  94.— LOBELIACE^E.    (De  Cand.  vii.  339.) 

JO'S  TfT'  *Te-lobe£  or.  entire  >  c°rolla  monopetalous,  irregular,  inserted  in  the 
calyx,  n.e-lobed;  stamens  five,  inserted  alternately  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  •  anthers 

M8''frTJ  mfTr>  1-3  CelIed'„TleS         ™W  style  simpk 
*l  t  i  f'f     caPSule  one  or  more  celled,  many  seeded,  dehiscing  at  the  apex  •  seeds 
attached  e,ther  to  the  axis,  or  the  lining  of  the  pericarp  j  mhryo  straight,  inThe  ax  of 
S£t^%^  «  f  ^  "**  e-tUte  leaves,  and 

Lobelia.    (De  Cand.  vii.  357.) 
^'Lobelia  cardinalis.    Common  cardinal  flower 
11  scarlet.    July,  August.    Perennial.    Native  of  Mexico 
Koot  vermifuge. 

No^rArae™^'    Bladder  lidded  lobelia,  Indian  tobacco.  ' 

Root,  Lobelia  Pt  U.  S.,  used  in  leucorrhcea.  (G  )  An  acrid 
narcotic,  and  most  powerful  emetic,  used  in  asthma  with  «reat 
advantage;  m  small  doses  it  is  expectorant  and  diaphofetic 
exciting  expectoration  without  the  pain  of  coughing  •  in  Sl  ch 
closes  as  a  common  tea-spoonful  of  the  seeds* and I  eaves  £ 
which  quantity  irregular  practitioners  have  ventured  to  Sve 
it,  it  frequently  proves  fatal  in  five  or  six  hours;  it  has  been 

KJml!?  of  tobacco  in  t,,c  form  of  enema>  ^  ^JihSS 

^Lobelia  syphilitica.    Blue  cardinal  flower.    North  Ame- 
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Eoot  depurative,  antivenereal.  (G.)  Root  acrid  and  emetic, 
and  has  been  nsed  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis  ;  it  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  actin-  as  a  speedy  cure  for  this  disease,  hut  European 
practice  does  not  confirm  its  American  reputation.  Are  not  its 

ISEJSJS  YOl(B       9530    Acrid  lobelia. 
S^^W^i:    Perennial.  Devonshire. 

Very  rare. 

Very  active,  reputed  a  poison. 

Solenanthis.    (De  Cand.  via.  412.) 
Solenanthis  longiflora.    Hippobroma  longifolia,  Lobelia 

nte^S  throne venomous  of  all 
knowTp^  on  ^tal  hyperca- 

tS  f  any  of  the  juice  touches  the  hps  or  eyes,  it  produces 
violent  'burning  inflammation.  Horses  are  sajd  to  burst  after 
feeding  upon  it,  whence  the  Spanish  West  Indians  call  it  Re- 
benta  cavillos.  (L.) 

Tupa.    (Be  Cand.  vii.  391.) 
Tupa  feuillei.    Lobelia  tupa,  Eapuntium  tupa.  boutli 

A  Plan?  and  root  poisonous  in  the  extreme  ;  acts  as ^  an  emetic 
simply  by  smelling  the  flowers;  juice  caustic,  (ft.)  Has 
siS  properties  to  the  last  plant,  its  very  flowers  are  said  to 
produce  vomiting  by  their  smell. 

Tupa  cirsiifolia.    Lobelia  cirsiifolia. 

Very  active,  reputed  a  poison. 


Order  95—CAMPANULACEiE.    (De  Cand.  vii.  414.) 

My*  adnate  to  the  ow,  ^  j^t^S ^e 

the  corolla,  distinct  from  it  and  alternate :  mthrt  lob ^  a»tt«  *  g  Janduk  al30ve ; 
times  slightly  connate  oblong,  two-celled  with  spher  cal  P       >  k  ^c-ccUci, 

cither  distinct,  or  in  involucrated  heads. 

Campanula.    (De  Cand.  vii.  457.) 
Campanula  ^1^.  J&ta.  Syri™  GreeM' 

SyEoot»  restrain  the  menses  ;  seeds  -"^^^iSSfcSj 
"Campanula  medium.    Viola  mamma,  Cmitaomy  oem, 

Coventry  bells. 
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PI.  purple,  blue,  or  white.    July,  September.  Biennial. 
Native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
Root  used  as  a  potherb  ;  cooling1. 

♦Campanula  patula.  (E.  B.  42.)  Field  bell  flower,  Spread- 
ing bell  flower. 

Fl.  dark  blue.    July,  August.    Biennial.     Pastures  and 
hedges  in  South-east  of  England.  Rare. 
Leaves  lactescent,  bitter. 

♦Campanula  rapunculus.  (E.  B.283.)  Mapunculus  escu- 
lent us,  Rampions,  Rampion  bellfloicer. 

Fl.  blue.  July,  August.  Perennial.  In  the  southern  and 
eastern  counties,  in  gravelly  soil. 

e  Root  esculent,  far  more  delicate  than  turnips  or  radishes ; 
juice  odontalgic  ;  seeds  ophthalmic. 

♦Campanula  trachelium.  (E.  B.  12.)  Trachelium  Can- 
terbury bells,  Great  throat  wort,  Nettle-leaved  bell-flower  ' 

Fl.  violet  blue.    J uly,  August.    Perennial.  Woods. 

Root  eaten  in  salads;  herb  astringent;  recommended  in 
quinsey,  tumours,  and  inflammation  of  the  mouth. 

Jasione.    (De  Cand.  vii.  415.) 

*Jasione  Montana.  (E.  B.  882.)  Annual  sheep's  scabious, 
Hairy  sheep  s  scabious. 

Fl.  blue    June,  August.    Annual.    Dry  heathy  pastures. 
Herb  astringent;  used  in  inflammations  of  the  mouth  and 
neighbouring  parts.  tina 

Phyteuma.    (De  Cand.  vii.  450.) 

culalTwUArmCV^U\  (E-  B-  142-)  Rapunculus  corni- 
culatus  Horned  rampions,  Round-headed  rampion. 

blue.    August,  September.    Perennial.    Chalky  hills 
Herb  used  in  syphilis.  y 

•Phyteuma  spicatum.    (E.  B.  2598.)    Spiked  rampion 
Fl.  greenish  white.    June,  July.    Perennial.  Sussex 
Root  astringent,  used  in  quinsey. 


Order  96.-VACCINIEiE.    (De  Cand.  vii.  552.) 

number  of  the  lobes  of flPSSb TtS^T'  rfJ5f  C&lyX'>  stamens  "  the 
tenmnal,  often  two-homed,  oS* 7JZ f'* lilments  fre«;  °r  monadelphous ;  anthers 
simple;  ^persistent,  erowLd  by  JfieS  ^J?*  °»C  '  ****  01W' 

seeded;  embryo  straight,  in  the  axi I  of  a  fl«  hi  *nf~"6  °dM'  t,,c  cells  one<  «  n>™V- 
long,  inferior.    UndLkruls  Ko^eSteS^^'"  ^  Sh°rt '  "** 

Oxycoccus.    (De  Cand  vii  57fi  \ 

OxYCOCCUS  MACROPARPno     77"       •   .  ®/0V 

cranberry.    ^0rth  Ainedciu  ^aecm™m  macr™rpu»i,  American 
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Berries  esculent,  used  in  tarts  ;  imported  in  large  quantities 

from  North  America  preserved  in  water.  .  . 

*V»  /'T7   "R  Vacciniurn  oxycoc- 

*OxYCOCCUS  PALUSTRIS.     (-Ei.    -D«   <3W.;      r  "u  ^ 

^^rfghfroTe  colon,     June.    Under  shrub.    In  peat 

Properties  the  same  as  those  of  0.  Macrocarpus. 

Phalerooarptjs.    (De  Cand.  vii.  577.) 
Phalerocarpus   serpyllieolia.      Oxycoccus  hispidulus, 
White  cranberry.    North  America. 
Berries  esculent,  used  in  tarts. 

Vacciwium.    (De  Cand.  vii.  565.)  ^ 
*Vaccinit;m  myrtillus.    (E.  B.  456.)   Myrtillus,  Vaccinia, 
Co^onmerry.^  ^  ^  ^    ^    gmall  sh<mb.  In 

mXlns!lz"^fe  acidulous  i-efresh- 

in-  Useful  in  fevers;  also  antiscorbutic  ;  would  make  wine  ; 
berries,  berry  dye,  imported  from  Germany  to  colour 

'"^vIccinium  ueigikosum.    (E.B.381.)    Great  bilberry. 
'     El  flesh-coloured.    May.    Small  shrub.    Mountain  bogs. 
•   ^^^^IB-JCB.--B.608.)  Red  whortleberry,  or 

C  El'pale  flesh  colour.    May,  June.     Small  shrub.  Dry 

^Leaves  sold  for  those  of  Uva'ursi,  but  are  veined  in  a 
.e^work  above,  dotted  underneath  and  their  infusion  precipi- 
tates neither  isinglass  jelly,  nor  a  solution  of  green  vitriol. 


Order  97.-ERICACEiE.    (De  Cand.  vii.  580.) 

4-5  cleft,  generally  ecpal,  — ,  entity  free  Jgj*.  ovary 
monopitalous,  regular,  4-5  cleft,  s0^f  ™fdi°4Ls  of  the  corolla  :  anthers  bhVular 
iftJu  in  general  twice  as  many  as  «  e  dl«  01  ^dehiscing  in  general 

terminated  hy  two  horn-like  appendages  at  the  ™»£  g.    ,  ^  digk  or  by 

by  a  pore  near  the  summit;  ovary  1 1 aigtt?*%m«  'with  as  many  lobes  as 
scales  many-celled,  many-seeded  ;  rfyto  ■ ample .rtrng  ,     J  valyes  „  therc  arc 

there  are  cells  in  the  ovary;  fruit  capsular,  openuig  ny  ^ 

cells ;  seeds  minute ;  embryo  cy^^g  *^Jn  Se,  rigid,  whorled,  or  alternate 
the  hilum.    Shrubs  or  uuder-shrubs,  witn  e\cien.cii,  ^   ,  b 


leaves. 


Roots  and  leaves  mostly  astringent  ^"J™^ 
berries  often  esculent.    The  brown  powder  th at  adheres  to  the 
petioles  of  almost  every  species  of  Kalmia,  And.  omeda,  an 
Rhododendron, is  used  in  America  as  snuff. 
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Andromeda.    (De  Cand.  vii.  606.) 

*  Andromeda  polifolia.  (E.  B.  713.)  Marsh  andromeda, 
Rosemary  leaved  andromeda,  Wild  rosemary. 

El.  rose  coloured.    June.    Small  shrub.    Peat  bogs. 

Used  in  fomentations  and  baths  against  rheumatism  and 
paralytic  affections,  causing  perspiration  ;  dyes  a  fine  yellow 
and  tans  leather. 

Arbutus.    (De  Cand.  vii.  581.) 
Arbutus  andraciine.    Andrachne,  Strawberry  lay.  Greece 
Cyprus. 

Emit  acerb  and  austere,  but  esculent. 

Arbutus  integrifolia.  Island  of  Crete. 

Berry  esculent. 

*Arbutus  unedo.  (E.  B.  2377.)  Common  arbutus,  Straw- 
berry -tree. 

H  greenish  white.  September,  October.  Small  tree. 
Ireland. 

thpFwa-Shn  gent'  rlds  ^ar'  <G')  A  wine  is  made  ho™ 
tn  cf™^0^*'  bllt  ^  - -Ported  to  be  narcotic  if  taken 

''Arctostaphylos.    (De  Cand.  vii.  584.) 
*Arctostaphylos  alpina.  (E.B.2030.)   Black  bear  berry, 
hi  white,  with  a  tinge  of  pink.    May.    Trailing  shrub. 
Highland  mountains.  5  u> 

Berry  esculent. 

land*  r°Se  COlOU1'ed'    Maj-    T,'ai,in§'  shrub-    tforth  of-  Eng- 
raves, Uvm  ursi folia,  bitter,  astringent;  used  in  disorders 


requires  to  bp  o-Jvpn  £  .  -7    ,  f  *low'  ana  Jt  there  o 

a7iit1         Azaua.    (De  Cand.  vii.  715.) 

AZALIA  PONT1CA.  r,         V      .  . 

Dioscorides  asserferl  tl.it  tu„  i  worgia,  Asia  Minor, 

in  Pontus  prSle^  Heraclea 
tion;  and  it  has  been  believed  ll S  5 '  M,th  P.^e  perspira- 
tacked  the  soldiers  of  xSoSon  il  ♦WPe8tl,eace  whic1'  at" 
10,000,  was  caused  by  the  c £  v'  ??,  f^0"8  retrea<  of'  t,le 

J        quantity  0f  this  honey  then  eaten. 
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Tournefort  asc nhed  the  poison  , 

ponticum  and  Azalia  pontica ;  but  1  alias  ibu  i 

Fatter  alone  is  the  .ause ^^^^^^l 

honey  are  like  th™fnA^™£wB;  the  natives  are  well 
country  where  no  Rhododendron  giows  ,  related 
aware  ?of  the  deleterious .qualms  .  the  fknt  «d 

XW^^  that  Catt'e  Md 

sheep  perish.  (L.)  ,.  . 

Erica.    (De  Cand.  vn.  613.) 

r  l^oatliQ  n<?  E  vulgaris.  E.  herbacea, 
VatsceBTaCrrus0ed  in 1— dons  and  baths  against  rheu- 
5XTS  W  affeetions,  causing  a  persp.rat.on  :  dye  a 
fine  yellow,  and  tan  leather. 

Gaultheria.    (De  Cand.  vii.  592.) 
G^hbbia  ™ou-bbnb.    ifo*  fcrry,  Ckeauer  henry,  Part- 
ridge  berry,  Mountain  tec.    North  Ainenca-  ^ 
Leaves,  gaultheria  P.  5. ^se I  lor        v ,      ^.^  .& 
tains  an  aromatic,  sweet,  h  gl ly JP™6££  has  been  useful  in 
antispasmodic  and  diuretic    a  ^rictm  e  ^      x  .  h 
diarrhoea;  Coxe  states,  that  the infusion  *™"u        v  £  h 
it  is  used  in  North  Am  erica m  tea  ;  and  ,n.    h  same 

fruit  has  been  steeped,  ^^J^^i^  an  em- 
way  as  common  bitters.  (L.)    Has  been  emp  y    secretion  0f 

menagogue,  and  with  ^^^J^^^^e  flavour  to 
milk;  but  its  chief  use  is  to ^  impait  an  a  of 
mixtures  and  other  preparations  «  »  ™£  d  in  regular 
infusion,  and  also  of  an  oil,  which  last  is  more  used  i  e 

Baches  American  Dispensatory.)  _ 

"Katmia     (De  Cand.  vii.  729.) 
Js-almia.    i£  Lamblnll,  Laurel, 

Kalmia  latifolia.    ^«/lcorTS  4ates 
Jf0«nte£»  Spoonwood.    United  feta  tes ^  ^  ^ 

Leaves  poisonous  to  many  animals  a '  *    P  Bi  w 

cotic,  but  their  action  is  feeble ■  jnd  «m  the 

states,  that  the  flesh  of  pheasants  which  na  ^  ^ 

young  roots  is  poisonous  to  man,  aiuT  so  ^ 

illness  are  on  record,  which  have  been  asc r*»  ^ 

alone.    The  flowers  exude  a  sweet  ^neyl^e  j  ,  Hic 

said  when  swallowed  to >  bring  on  »to»caUon  ot  ^  ^ 

kind,  which  is  not  only  formidable  in  its        p  derj 

lengthened  in  its  duration.    (B,8elow;>    *  tor_  (L.)  Bees 

which  adheres  to  the  shoots,  acts  as  a  sternutatory,  ) 
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and  wasps  feed  upon  the  honey-like  secretion,  which  renders 
the  honey  of  the  former  powerfully  intoxicating-.  (O'Sh.) 

Ledum.    (De  Cand.  vii.  730.) 

Ledum  latifolium.  Wiserpuhhi,  Wishecumpuoware,  Labra- 
dor tea.    North  America. 

Leaves  used  for  tea.  (G.)  The  leaves,  infused  in  beer, 
render  it  unusually  heady,  producing  headache,  nausea,  and' 
even  delirium  ;  they  have  nevertheless  been  used,  it  is  said, 
with  advantage  in  tertian  agues,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea.  (L. 
ex  Pallas.)  Odour  aromatic  and  resinous;  the  infusion  of  the 
leaves  stomachic,  but  induces  giddiness  if  too  strong.  (O'Sh.) 

Ledum  palustre.  Marsh  cistus,  Wild  rosemary.  North 
of  Europe. 

Root  astringent.  (G.)  Has  the  same  properties  as  the  last 
(L.) 

Leucothoe.    (De  Cand.  vii.  601.) 
>  Leucothoe  mariana.    Andromeda  Mariana.    North  Ame- 
rica. 

Decoction  used  as  a  narcotic. 

Loiseleuria.    (De  Cand.  vii.  714.) 
*Loiseleuria  procumbens.     (E.  B.  865.)     Azalea  pro- 
cumbens,  Procumbent  azalea.  r 

mountains!  COl°Ured'    ^  ^    Sma11  shnib'  mghhxud 

hJt^JZt  IeaV6S  ?strir,Sent-  (G-)  Has  the  reputation  of 
being  useful  as  an  astringent  medicine.  (L.) 

Pernettya.    (De  Cand.  vii.  586.) 
Pernettya  mucronata.    Arbutus  mucronata.    South  Ame- 

Berries  esculent. 


Rhododendron.    (De  Cand.  vii  719) 
of  As £D°DENDR0N  chrysanthum.  Yellow  rhododendron.  North 
The  leaves  are  decidedly  narcotic  in  a  remarks  rU^a 

t  meWdabeerrStr1iCfd  ^  ^  *  RuSsian  KS^lJSK 
tame  deer,  which  became  so  intoxicated  bv  W„«,;  f 

ten  of  the  leaves,  that  after  stagge  Lg Lolt  for Ti* 
dropped  into  a  deep  but  troubfed  8  e?p  fo  the  snace  * 
hours,  after  which  it  awoke  free  from  ill  sio-n  „f  Pff  • 
never  would  touch  the  leaves  again  $ \e?thU  fif^  bUt 
vants  took  to  intoxicating  thenfselves  w ith  t  l  ^tefssev- 
any  bad  effects.  Pallas  and  KoelZ  IsL  H  Wlth°Ut 
coction  of  the  leaves  is  of  the  gi  ea  es  serv t  ?  ^  de" 
matism,  and  even  in  venereal  n  •  ?  C  111  cllronic  rlieu- 
gerousin  acute  rhe^^ it  is  dan- 

auie'  38  a  means  of  removino- 
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arthritic  complaints,  has  also  been  highly  spoken  of  *«ally, 
Pallas  mentions  an  inveterate  case  of  nervous  ™ 
had  brought  the  patient  to  a  state  of  lameness  ^djptobto 
emaciation,  which  was  completely  cured  by  P^™££ 
the  use  of  to*^££^1fi^.£^ 

VMff-  ^ur  fluid  ounces  of  the 

^Z—"^  ^erican  roseUy.  North 

A  AniCasti.mgent3  but  not  narcotic,  according  to  Bigelow  ;  Bar- 
ton howeve?  asserts  that  it  is  certainly  a  poison.  (L.) 

RhoZbenbbok  ferrugineum.    Dwarf  roseUy.    South  of 

Rhododendron  ponticum.         West  of  Persia,  Georgia. 
Snorted  to  be  deleterious,  and  to  be  among  the  plants 
Kepoitea  lu  ,     h  f  Trebisond  poisonous  ;  but 

lih0S!  Ztfnt of  Ton efort i?  contradicted  by  Guldenstedt. 
this  statement  rflou net o rt  ^  rhodod 

Lttet^ 

««rnntio  ■  used  against  rheumatism  and  the  gout ;  31 .  ot  me 
d\"eCd°  leCa'veUs  infixed  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  kept  hot  all  night, 
and  drank  in  the  morning  ;  roots  astringent.  (U) 


Order  98.    PYROLACEiE.    (De  Cand.  vii.  772.) 

m0re  or  less  united,  imbricated  m  wW. on tamejis  3_g  c 

not  adnate  to  the  petals;  '^^^'^^bdani  or  lobate,  sometimes  subm- 
placed  upon  ahypogynous  disc  ;  slyh  o ne 3UDkcent£e  .  seefZS  minute,  numerous, 

pie,  entire,  or  toothed  leaves.  #  - 

diuretic.    It  is  especially  active  ^  mjhe  la*  1  g 

combining  a  speedy  diuretic  with  much  ^CP         V  as  an 
The  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves,  taken  111  tei  nai 
agreeable  tonic  ;  it  promotes  ^^^.^JSfSWap- 
more  especially  the  kidneys,  over  which  indeed  F 
peared  to  exercise  a  specific  influence,  m?rff  ^  -mantity  of 
5f  urine,  diminishing,  as  some  "agnm£^he  gw*^ 
lithic  acid,  or  hthates  secreted   and  benencmny 
several  forms  of  chronic  nephritic  disease;  its  qualities 
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every  respect  analogous  to  those  of  Uva  ursi ;  it  lias  been  em- 
ployed in  dropsy,  chronic  affections  of  the  urinary  organs,  and 
in  scrofula,  in  which  last  its  reputation  in  America  is  so  high 
that  it  has  obtained  the  title  of  king's  cure;  it  is  given  in  the 
form  of  a  decoction  or  extract ;  the  latter  has  been  employed 
in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains.  (Pereira.) 

Pyrola.    (De  Cancl.  vii.  772.) 
*Pyrola   rotundieolia.    (E.  B.  213)    Pyrola,  Round- 
leaved  tointer  green. 

iiF,*cW»t«    JuIy»  September.    Perennial.    Woods  in  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  &c.  Rare. 
Vulnerary. 

*Pyrola  secunda.  (E.  B.  307.)  Pyrola  altera,  Serrated 
winter  green,  Small  winter  green. 

m  greenish  white.    July.    Perennial.    Yorkshire.  Rare 
bcotland.  ' 

Herb  cooling,  drying ;  leaves  diuretic,  used  in  dropsy. 


SUB-CLASS  III.  COROLLIFLORiE. 


Order  99.    SAPOTACEiE.    (De  Cand.  viii.  154  ) 

from  the  corolla,  definite?  distinct,  the  fertile  ones  equal  in       ^  7'1  anS1"? 

.on  with  only  one  j  seeds  nut-like,  sometimes  cohering  into  a   evert  ?7  ^ 

testa,  bony  ,  stnnmg,  its  inner  face  opaque  and  softer  than  the  rest  ?W         putamen  ; 
whue,  usually  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  albumen ;  cotyledons,  when  the  albun^i^  T*i  ^ 
ceous  ;  when  absent,  fleshy,  and  sometimes  connate  ;  radide  sLr ^S^V^ 
curved,  turned  towards  the  hilum  ;  plumule  inconspicuous    Trees  or\//«  ;     i  "  r  ll"  C 

Bassia.    (De  Cand.  viii.  197.) 
Ea^Indier^"^-    ^^P^ra! Butternut  tree. 

^         a  large 
to  be  employed  medicinally  (G  {Vn  f  ^   fiff  do  appear 
sugar,  and  are  much  used  for  the mtnufac  i  J  f 
toxicating  spirit.  (O'Sh  )  manufacture  of  a  very  iu- 
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in  India  for  lamps,  soapmaking  and  als o  for  foj>d  l*£  £o 
employed  medicinally  to  cure  *«*Vit^3K 
disorders;  the  leaves  boded  m  wato .  affection, 
the  green  fruit  and  ha  ik,  are  p   k  •  a  ies 

(L.)    The  or  Butter  treeof  Man  o         ,         ^  rf 

of  this  Wj^^^B^i  other*  Bapotacea. 

Chrysophyllum.    (De  Cand.  viii.  156.)  _ 
UHRVsoin^  vfnr  annle    Tropical  America. 

£X:^^  -v  astringent ; 
its  va\  /3  C.  Jamaicense,  has  esculent  fruit. 
Chkysophyllum  macoucou.    French  Guyana. 

PODOPHYLLUM  MICROCARPUM.     Hispailiola  . 

Chkysophyllum  oliviforme.    Jamaica  and  H1Spamola. 
Fruits  esculent.  _ 

Lucuma.    (De  Cand.  vm.  165.) 
Lucuma  caimito.    Achras  caimito.  Brazil. 

milk.  (L.)  t 

Mimusops.    (De  Cand.  Yin.  201.)^  ^ 

Mimusops  elengi.  Philippine  islands. 

Mimusops  manilkara.  ^mna>  ^ 1 I 

Pulp  of  the  fruit  eatable. 

Sapota     (De  Cand. vm.  17d.) 

West  Indies.  Peruvian  bark.  (G.)    Bark,  a 

Diuretic,  bark  used  for  the  ^e11™  D   substitute  for  cin- 
powerful  astringent,  used  with  gu   ess a  ^ 
chona.    The  seeds,  stripped  of  their  skins,  are 

to  people  of  Martinique 'J^^^^^^nan 
pounded  in  a  mortar  with  a  spoon u §  wine  , 
Sraught  which  is.  given  dad^at  a  singl  ^  ^ 

strangury,  and  similai  disoiaers^  are  br0Ught  on.  (de- 
creased, severe  pains,  and  even  danger  are  D  ^  v  ^ 
rain  )    Fruit  eatable  when  it  begins  iu  u  , 

Considered  by  many  as  suPf  f  ^ ^"^mous  Palo  de  vaca, 
To  this  order  is  supposed  to  belong  tn >  re£rUlarly 
or  Cow  tree  of  South  America,  the  trees  of  J^^Hf gr0WJ 
milked  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  which  tney  g 
(Loudon.)  Yields  cow  tree  milk.  (U) 
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Order  100.    EBENACEiE.    (De  Cand.  viii.  100.) 

Flows  polygamous,  or  deciduous,  seldom  hermaphrodite;  calyx  gainoscpalous  3—7 
lobed,  lobes  varying  in  aestivation,  persistent;  stamens  definite,  either  arising  from  the 
corolla,  or  hypogynous,  twice  as  many  as  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  sometimes  four 
fames  as  many,  or  the  same  number,  and  then  alternate  with  them;  filaments  simple  in 
the  hermaphrodite  species  generally  doubled,  in  the  polygamous  and'deciduous  ones  both 
their  divisions  bearing  anthers,  but  the  inner  one  generally  smaller;  anthers  attached  bv 
their  base,  lanceolate,  two-celled,  dehiscing  lengthwise,  sometimes  bearded;  pollen  round 
smooth;  ovary  free  3-12  celled,  each  cell  having  one  or  two  ovules  pendulous  from  its 

ova  ,  by  abortion  often  five-seeded,  its  pericarp  sometimes  opening  in  a  regular  manner  • 
2whta  testa.°f  \  -me  figure  as  the  albumen,  which  ifcartSnous 

to  n  i  fJ  ei'yy°m  *e  ™s>  or  but  utile  out  of  it,  straight,  white,  generally  more 
tot"  l,J,  f  M.lonS«.the  albumen;  cotyledons  foliaceous,  somewhat  veiny,  W  dose 
&w-,0IlaIly8  gMy  Separate '  twHW-itapermaof  middling  length  or  Ion?  Uuied 
to*  ards  the  h.  urn ;  plumule  inconspicuous.  Trees  or  shruls,  without  miUc  and  w  b  J 
heavy  wood ;  leaves  alternate,  stipulate,  entire,  coriaceous ;  SlSSjy 

Diospyros.    (De  Cand.  viii.  222.) 

DIOSPYROS  CHLOROXYLON.  V,-  JnAioe 

Berries  esculent.  &St  lndies" 


Diospyros  embryopteris.  Embryopteris  qlutinifera  F 
peregnna.    East  Indies.  ywunijeta, 

Fruit  used  as  glue;   yields  gauh ;    seeds  yield  oil    (G  \ 
Used  in  medicine  as  a  valuable  astringent  and  stvDt  'c  t 
is  employed  m  Bengal,  for  paving  the  bottoms  of  boS    '  The 
bark  has  been  given  with  doubtful  results,  in  the  treatLnf  nf 
intermittent  fevers.  (O'Sh  )  treatment  of 

Diospyros  kaki.  Ki,  KaM.  China,  Japan. 
Fruit  esculent.  *  ' 

Diospyros  melanoxylon.    Ebony  tree.    East  Indie, 
The  ebony  tree  is  valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  , 
but  for  the  sake  of  its  bark  whinV,  i     fc.count  of  its  wood, 

-ith  pepper,  is  given  for  the  ly X^f^  ^ 
of  India.  (L.)  j^nery  Dy  tne  native  doctors 

Diospyros  sapota.    Var  B  Ninm     T>h\v  • 

Berries  esculent.  9        PhlhPPme  islands. 

DlOSPYROS    VIRGINIANA.       Perwmmnn  P,',7 

States.  Jrersimmon,  Pishamin.  United 

Berries  eatable  when  rotten  ri™* .  i,„  i 
f«ge,P.  17.  flf.  (G.)    Bark  Sh  £  I  *  K  ^"W™,  febri- 
and  febrifuge.  (£.)  °  be  3  Powerful  astringent 


OhoerIOI.    STYIUCACE^.    (De  Cand.  viii  101) 
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,    ,        ™»„dnlouB  or  vice  versa ;  style  simple  ; 
cvules  definite,  the  upper  ascending,  the  IWBjgJ*^  one  to  four  bony  nuts  ; 

,  "a  somewhat  capitate ;  fruit  drupaceous,  ^mng    ■     in  thc  midst  of  the  albu- 
3  ascending,  or  suspended,  ^rt£5w»i  V  foliaceous     Trees  or. 
Sfj'Sw.W  ^ected  "J^J^Ck  turning  yellow  in  dry.ng,  and 
Onto,  with  alternate,  exstipu late  M  »s 
axillary  flowers;  to  often  stellate. 


c    oav     CDe  Cand.  vni.  259.) 
Sty  rax.  J^e  East  Indies- 

Sty  rax  benzoin,  -f  e"^„  ,ft  \  The  resinous  acrid  sub- 
Yields  by  incision  ber izow.  ^)  ^  ^    .fc  ig  a 

stance  called  .^^^g  ^lent  coughing ;  it  acts  as 
local  irritant,  ^TSulX?"  is  supposed,  to  the  lungs; 
a  stimulant,  more  P^icular^,         ,         as  chlor0sis.  . 

*  hS^o— &  A-    The  Levant,  Syna, 

PUS:  by  incision  storax  J^J^^^ 
balsamic  substance,  is  obtainechn  Asia  Minoi  ^ 

by  incision  ;  it  e^ctorant,  being  supposed  to 

d  Symplocos.  (De  Cand  vm  246.) 

SYMPLOCOS  ALSTONIA.      JU^  O^f^ 

nCLeaves  astringent,  used  as  tea  ^  America. 

Symplocos  tinctobia.  Hopea 
Leaves  used  to  dye  yellow. 

Obdeb  102.  ^C^r^Cand.  viii.  102.) 

URDEB  iv-    divided,  pel 


petals,  connected  £ P«»  'J  ,„  jmmM  «,th  te  «^  „„W  the 
vation somewhat  v«K»ve,  4  hUdng  longijidinally ,  o»«ry  „  none ;  <<<s>»«  t»  °' 
th.  petals;  «»l''""°v£  pento'"'  md  C°°°Tto  efcd  Spsale,  often  by  abort™. 

^S»«£>"e,elIMB-     ...  093. 
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have  a  dry  spongy  pulp,  from  which  a  rose-coloured  paint 
may  be  obtained.  (G.)    Used  for  colouring-  wines.  (O'Sh  ) 
Olea.    (De  Cand.  viii.  '283.) 
Olea  europ^a.    Olea,  O.  sativa,  Olive  tree.    South  of  Eu- 
rope. 

_  Unripe  fruit  preserved  in  brine,  oily,  astringent ;  ripe  fruit 
yields  oil;  leaves  astringent;  bark  substituted  for  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  (G.)  From  the  pericarp  is  obtained,  by  pressure, 
the  well-known  substance  called  olive  oil,  the  medical  pro- 
perties of  which  are  demulcent,  emollient,  and  laxative.  The 
bark  is  bitter  and  astringent,  and  has  a  great  reputation  as  a 
substitute  for  cinchona,  according  to  De  Candolle;  it  also 
yields  a  gum,  or  rather  a  gum-like  substance,  once  in  repute 
as  a  vulnerary;  this  has  been  found  by  Messrs.  Poole  and 
.Felletier  to  contain  a  peculiar  substance,  which  those  chemists 
nave  named  ohvile.  (L.) 

Fraxinus.    (De  Cand.  viii.  274.) 
h  Raxinus  excelsior.    (E.  B.  1692.)    Common  ash. 

wSdS  hedges  h  bIaCk  SCal6S-    Apri1'  Ma*    ^  tr- 
Bark  febrifuge  and  diuretic;  seeds  acrid,  bitter;  leaves 

Stp°l^JSt' m  ,S1°n  a  g00d  Purge'  and  a  decoction  of  the- 
mTnrTl  2  T  l°  cure  aSues  ?  ^udes  a  small  quantity  of 
manna  from  the  leaves  in  hot  weather.  (G.)  Not  only  yields 
manna  in  the  warm  climate  of  the  south  of  Earope°but  £  re! 
&  \^Jheat0f  febrifU8"al  bark'  and  leavL'alm  t  as 
upon  thCe  kidne^  £ f™*  -equivocal  action 

Europe™  0RNUS'    0rmS  Flowerin9  «*•  South 

From  the  branches  there  exudes  a  bitter  sweet  substancP 
called  ^uanna  m  the  shops,  well  known  as  a  gentle 

Fraxinus  parvifolia.  a  xr- 

tlJL"r.8E°Trai,IF0LIA-    O^tundifolia.  UlabXand 
.  Exude  manna.    The  manna  yielded  by  the  latter  nf  tl,„ 

the  summer  $  parts  of 

from  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  large^nches^^^ 

his  hkewise  affords  it,  bu! 
only,  and  that  chiefly  from 

every  mue  cranny,  and  bursts  throuXhn  ll**1™*  througk 
taneously.    The  different  anaUfZ  Jg  lar&e  Pores  sPO«- 

parts  of  the  tree.  (FoSjiltL)  (!.)    "P**  are  from  diffe^nt 
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PaI"%£«^    South  E„- 
Phillyrea  media.    1  hxiiyrea,  jb.  i 

leaves  astringent,  cleansing  ulcers  of  the  mouth. 

B™-oa.    ftl^^Cornrnon  lilac. 
«*Syringa  vulgaris.    (uot-J    \ h   b/  Native  of  Persia. 
Fl.  lilac  or  white.    June.    barges™       for  intermittent 
This  plant  has  some .  repu  aUo as  J""*^  any  ^ 

fevers.    The  » ^  £*»  g*f  an  ^  of  it  is  a 

S^;ooTwlandfehrifnge.(L.) 

Order  103.   JASMINEiE.    (De  Cand.  viii.  300.) 

Jasminum.    (DeCaud.viii.301.)  Abyssin;a_ 
Jasmibdm  grandipi-okum. 

Yields  an  essential  oil.  .       White  jasmine. 

.fised  oil  of     J^^&Ki  East  lDdieS- 

JASMINUM  SAMBAC. 


J  AS1YAAA1  ~— 

Yields  an  essential  on. 


«m    APOCYNACEiB.  t^Cand.^m^ 

lobod/re^lar,  imbricate ,   or  ^  ^  alteniatc  ^th  Us  segments  ™  ^ 

in8erted  into  the  base  of  the  coroUa^  itudinally;  ovaries  *,  « r  l ^  or 
or  distinct;  a.tilen  two-celled  de isang  c  Pitate  ;  /m<  a  folic  c,  caps  e  ^  ^ 

spermous;  ■tyto  two  or  one  f 1  ^  t\ie  margin  of  die  f UJjVJ Jt(nv3rd3 
Lorry,  double  or  single   -wrf  in  scrtodn o q 8  3  supeno ^  tnr       ^  ^ 

^osite  cntire 

rcsceuce  tending  to  corymbose. 
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Allamanda.    (De  Cand.  viii.  318.) 

Allamanda  cathaktica.  A.  grandiflora,  Orelia  gradiflora, 
Cayenne,  Brazil. 

An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  considered  a  valuable  cathartic 
medicine  in  moderate  doses,  especially  in  the  cure  of  painter's 
colic ;  in  over  doses  it  is  violently  emetic  and  purgative.  (L.) 

Alyxia.    (De  Cand.  viii,  345.) 

Alyxia  stellata.  A.  aromatica,  Gynopogon  stellata.  Ma- 
lay, Archipelago,  South  Sea  islands. 

Bark  aromatic,  with  similar  effects  to  those  of  Canella  alba, 
and  Drymis  Winteri,  for  which  it  may  be  substituted;  lately 
introduced  into  German  practice,  as  a  remedy  for  chronic 
diarrhoea  and  nervous  complaints  ;  the  bark  has  the  odour  of 
mehlot,  and  traces  of  benzoic  acid  have  been  found  in  it.  (L.) 

Apocynum.    (De  Cand.  viii.  439.) 

Apocynum  anduosjemifolium.  American  dog's  bane.  United 
otates.  ° 

Boot,  Apocynum,  P.  U.  S.,  emetic.  (G.)  Root  with  an  un- 
pleasant intensely  bitter  taste;  acts  as  an  emetic  when  recent  • 
iu  small  doses  js  a  useful  tonic.  (L  ) 

Apocynum  cankabincjm.  North  America. 

is  also  emetic,  and  in  decoction  diuretic  and  diaphoretic. 

Apocynum  indicum. 
Young  shoots  eatable. 

Apocynum  venetum.  Venetian  dog's  bane.  North  of 
Vyii  ins. 

Leaves,  mixed  up  with  grease,  used  to  poison  animals. 

Cameraria.    (De  Cand.  viii.  388.) 

Uameraria  latifolia.  Bastard  manchineel  tree  West 
indies.  ^L 

It  is  probable  that  this  plant,  which  is  very  abundant  in 
Cuba,  might  prove  a  valuable  source  of  caoutcho  c    is  tl  e 

it  iks£d8  \:\r of  ^lie  smaiiest  wouiid' and  -"4  Sicie 

it  is  said  to  be  so  poisonous,  as  to  be  used  by  the  West  TnrH.n 
natives  to  envenom  their  arrows.  (L.)  dlSn 

~,  Carissa. 

<^arissa  carandus.  t 

*£f  «  t%f$H%  "»*»""       f«-ite  fed. 

C,m,«r    ^  Cand.  viii.  352.) 

Bark  nureative   (G  \    TL«  i»„     i  East  Indies. 
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Wait,,  the  leaves  and  bark  are  so ,  similar ■  *  senna  i„  their  ac 
tier.,  ftat  they  are  substituted  for  it  in  Java  L.) 

Echites.    (De  Cand.  vin.  446.) 

Ad-eta  of  the  herb  antisvphi- 

,UiC-        ^Hasseltia.    (Lindl.  Med.  Bot.  536.)  ^ 
Hasseltia  arborea  trunk  b  incision, 

is  even  in  some  cases  fatal.  (M  _ 

TTm  arrhena.    (De  Cand.  vin.  413.) 
Holarrhena.    v  7?r/,i/es  antidysenterica. 

HoL  ARRHENA    ANTIDYSENTERICA.      Whites    a  </ 

East  Indies.  rw«i  ftarfc,  Codaga  pala,  bitter, 

Jat'^e^Sv^Sge  and  antispasmodic,  used 

in  cholera.  (G.)  India. 

Icheocaepe^  (De  Cj£ »W  lon. 
Ichkocaepus  ™EXESCaN S    ^M™"^  for  saI.saparilla, 
Sometimes  used  in  ludia  as  a^  ,>  as  .  medieal  . 

;rrby^eUus°ienShis  Renredia  Gui_  « 
P        J  Neb.um.    (De  Cand.  via.  419.)m.^  Ch.n^ 

S^n^flC^  intern^  acts  as  a  po,so„. 

(L^aIBM  oeeaex.ee.    *«.  fc»  5«i        «-    ^uth  of 

Europe.  .  paternally  astringent,  antipsoric,  and 

Internally  poisonou ,  ext er«a^  ddy Bwater;  leaves  acrid 
sternutatory;  wood  used  to  cj ear*      >  infused  an  0i 

appear  to  con  am  ^ee  f  U  c  ,J  n  of  its  leaves  or 
used  in  itch.  (G.)    Very  a end  ^       ,     d  b  0r 

bark  forms  an  acrid  sti ^tmg        ,  d  t    d  stroy 

people  in  the  south  ^J^,n  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice 
cutaneous  vermin  ,  the  \  eas, ^  {h  ) 
use  the  powdered  bark  and  wood  to  p 

Ophioxylon.    (De  Cand.  vm.  842.^ 
Ophioxylon  serpentinum.  .    febrifuge,  used 

Boot,  Radix  rnustela,  purgative,  bitter,  torn  , 
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in  the  bites  of  serpents.  (G.)  Root  employed  by  the  Telino-a 
physicians  of  India  as  a  febrifuge  and  alexipharinic,  and  also 
to  promote  delivery  in  tedious  cases.  (L.) 

Plumieria.    (De  Cand.  viii.  389.) 

Plumieria  acutifolia.    P.  acuminata,  P.  obtusa.  Malay 
Archipelago. 

Root  used  as  a  cathartic  in  Java.  (L.) 

Plumieria  drastica.  Brazil. 

Said  to  be  a  powerful  purgative. 

Plumieria  rubra.  Jamaica  and  Surinam. 

Milk  excessively  corrosive. 

Strychnos.    (L.  Med.  Bot.  528.) 

Strychnos  colubrinum.  Malabar. 

Wood,  Snake  wood,  Lignum  colubrinum,  occasions  tremblings, 
is  emetic,  vermifuge,  very  bitter,  and  serviceable  in  stubborn 
intermittents  and  chronic  diarrhoea.  (G.)    This  is  the  most 
esteemed  of  all  the  Ligna  colubrina  by  the  natives  of  India, 
and  fetches  so  high  a  price  among  them,  as  rarely  to  find  its' 
way  into  Europe;  it  is  the  true  Pao  de  cobra  of  the  Portu- 
guese ;  the  wood  of  the  root  is  considered  an  infallible  remedy 
for  the  bite  of  the  Naga,  or  Cobra  de  Capella,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  every  other  venomous  snake ;  it  is  applied  externally 
and  at  the  same  time  given  internally ;  it  is  also  used  in  sub- 
stance for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers.   Blume  considers 
that  several  different  kinds  of  Strychnos  are  brought  into  the 
market  under  the  name  of  Lignum  colubrinum,  to  represent 
this,  especially  that  of  S.  nux  vomica,  and  probably  of  S 
minor.  (L.)  r  J 

Strychnos  ignatia  Ignatia  amara,  Ignatiana philippinica, 
St.  Ignatius  bean.    The  Philippines. 

Seed,  Faba  sancti  lgnatii,  has  the  form  of  a  nut,  excessively 
bitter  ;  occasions  giddiness,  convulsions,  and  vomitino-  but  has 

foil?  in  Indi  Sma11  d°SeS,t0  ^  (G->  Used°'succe  ! 
P  alu  a-  W  aiia  remedT  f°r  Ch1°lera'  Under  tbe  na™  of 
it* SbiHnn  fflddmess  and  convulsions  are  known  to  follow 

assj^E^  (as?  ? ver  dose-  (L° Deemed  ais°  » 

la^~pdarSTRINA-    ^  °olubrina  of  some  authors.  M» 

tioner  in  Java,  is  stated  ^  Blume  to  reno  '  P,rfCti" 
its  effects  as  an  anthelmintif  in  C  JP,  T  T**  fa70urabIy  of 
extremities,  and  in  bffffib^fiS  P  ^F*  °f  the  Iower 
to  which  Europeans  ^Z^^  ^  ^ 
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East  Indies. 

Strychnos  mux  vomica.  nnantity  •  seeds,  nux  vomica, 
Bipe  pulp  eatable  in  bitter,  emetic  and 

horny,  require  rasping :  01  roasU    ,       y  on 
poiBonous  to  most  annals    ttg a     ^  ^         .  ^  wlth 

nervous  systeir P°^°fc  diarrhoBa  and  chronic  dysentery  ; 
some  success,  and  in  cm onic  u  serpents; 

said  to  render  persons  ins enaib ^  anS  6r«cea  ;  its  Uon 
the  active  principles  of  it  are  stryc n ,  ^  nQ 

appears  to ,  be greeted  toward  the  spinal  co 
influence  on  the  brain ,  i  »  d  extremely 

of  the  vol^aTy  m^le^jG^^se  d 

poisonous,  m  large  doses  P™™™*  ,  previous  to  death  ;  in 
convulsive  contractions  f^^^^.f^e  appetite,  assists 
yery  small  and  repeated  dose  P~7^cretion  urine,  and 
the"  digestive  process  employed  medici- 

sometimes  acts  slightly  on  the  now     ,  f  the  ner. 

nally  in  paralysis,  dyspepsia  ^  /eVy  active  in  removing 
vous  system,  &c,  and  appear,  to  be  very ^ac  d  nQ. 

impotence  ;  it  appears,  ^wever, i;Psee  Tereira, 
l0nW  than  the  use  of £.  drug  »  pe^erec ,  ^  ^ 

Med.  Gaz.  xix.  440.  Ah  %°  a  r  \°  k  an  d  obtained  the  name  of 
Europe  as  a  sort  of  angos tura  bo .rk,  am  ^  ^ 

False  angostura;  it  was  at  one  time  a    g  gome 

plant  allied  to  Strychnos  ;  "tku,  o  ^  t 

toS.  nux  vomica,  and  Di .  Uins"S0V  -ned  from  India  for 
with  bark  of  Strychnos  nux  vomica  ob tamed  tro         rf  ^ 

comparison;  Blume  is  of  opinio n  ".at  A  f        Fthick  r0ots 
Lignum  ^^^ff^Sn^S^rf*-  species  more 
and  wood  of  the  ^?f^i"^Sl-  in  thisf  and  other 
than  of  any  other;  the  poi«,m u f —  i^le 
plants  of  the  genus,  is  the  Strychnia  o  c  ^  India. 

1  Strychnos  potatorum     T itan  cotte  c ^     *  ^  water 
Wood  and  Beedsveiybittei,  used  «>  fruit  pre- 

clear;  flowers  aromatic;  ripe  fi u  t  emet  ^  ^  dned 
served  used  as  a  sweetmeat.  ^ater    the  natives 

and  sold  in  every  market  to  clearway  ^ 
never  drink  clear  «^^^Sr5  according  to  cir- 
water,  which  is  always  n       or  tes s      p       ^  ^  e 
cumstances;  one  of  the  seedsis  ^ei  ^  ung]  d 

two  round  the  inside  of  the  vesse *  j  left  tQ  ^ 

earthen  one,  containing  the  w   ^  ^    ^  g 

in  a  very  short  time  he  ^P^^Vokaonie.  These  seeds  are- 

the  water  clear  and  perfectly  whoksome.  ^  s 

constantly  carried  by  the  more  Indent  r 

and  soldiers  in  time  of  war,  e^ble  th/fruit  when 
water.    The  natives  of  India  eat  tlie  puip 
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ripe ;  Dr.  Roxburgh  found  it  disagreeable.  (L.  ex  Roxb.) 
Ainslie  informs  us  that  the  ripe  fruit  is  deemed  emetic  by  the 
natives  of  southern  India  when  given  in  powder  to  the  quan- 
tity of  about  half  a  tea-spoonful.  (O'Sh.) 

Strychnos  pseudo  quina.    Quina  do  Campo.  Brazil. 

Considered  by  Aug.  de  St.  Hilaireto  be  the  best  febrifuge  in 
Brazil.  With  the  exception  of  the  fruit,  which  is  eaten  by  chil- 
dren without  danger,  all  the  parts,  especially  the  bark,  are 
extremely  bitter,  and  rather  astringent;  it  is  universally  em- 
ployed instead  of  cinchona,  and  is  asserted  to  be  fully  equal  to 
Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  the  intermittents  of  Brazil. 
Vauquelin  analyzed  the  bark,  and  could  find  in  it  neither 
brucine,  strychnine,  or  quinine.  (L.) 

Strychnos  tieute.    Tskettek,  or  Tjettek.  Java. 

From  the  bark  of  the  root  there  is  prepared,  in  Java,  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  known  poisons,  acting  like  mix  vomica, 
only  in  a  more  intense  and  violent  manner ;  it  is  called  Tjettek 
and  Upas  Raja.  (L.) 

Strychnos  toxifera.  Guayana. 

This  plant  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Schomburgh  to 
furnish  the  basis  of  a  celebrated  poison  called  Wooraly,  Woorari, 
Onrari,  or  Urari,  in  Guayana;  according  to  Dr.  Hancock' 
the  bark  applied  externally  is  a  good  remedy  for  foul  ulcers,— 
in  his  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  most  potent  sedatives  in  nature, 
and  could  it  be  safely  managed,  would  no  doubt  become  a 
valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  convulsive  and  spasmodic 
disorders.    Med.  Gaz.  xx.  281.  (L.) 

Tanghinia.    (De  Cand.  viii.  355.) 
Tanghinia  venenifera.    Cerbera  tanghin,  C.  venenifera 
The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  a  deadly  poison;  although  not 
longer  than  an  almond,  it  is  sufficient  to  destroy  twenty  people 
It  was  used  in  Madagascar  as  an  ordeal,  but  the  practice  is 
now  discontinued.    There  is  some  doubt,  however  whether 
this  plant  may  not  be  the  same  as  Cerbera  manghas.'  (L.) 

Tabern^emontana.    (De  Cand.  viii.  361.) 
Tabern^emontana  arcuata.  Peru 
1    Stem  lactescent,  exudes  resin. 

Thevetia.    (De  Cand.  viii.  343.) 
Thevetia  ahouai.    Cerbera  ahouai.  Br  izil 

Seeds,  nux  ahouai,  violently  emetic.  (G.)    The  seeds  \vo 

very  poisonous;  bark  and  sap  are  emetic  and  narcotic  (L  ) 
Thevetia  neriifolia.  Cerbera  thevetia.  West  Indies 
Has  a  dangerous  venomous  milk;  the  bark  is  bitter  and 

cathartic,  and  is  reported  to  be  a  powerful  febrifuge,  two  grains 
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only  being  affirmed  to  be  equal  to  an  ordinary  dose  of  cincbona. 

Si  tbTq»S  ofTbeS  s^es  of  tbat  substance.  (L.) 

Vattfa     (De  Cancl.  via.  327.) 

v  ahea.  Madagascar. 
Vahea  gummifera. 
Yields  caoutchouc.  _ 

Vinca.    (DeCand.vni.38M  _ 

/-p>  -r  514^    Greater  periwinkle. 
*Vikca  major     (E^;51^erenniai.    faoods  and  thickets. 
J?l.  bluish  purple.    May •    ^re™ inc     ervinca,  Lesser  pen- 

*VlNCA  MINOR.      (Jli.  J3.  ^ 

winfc/<?.  M      7  Perennial.    Hedges  and 

Fl.  hlue  or  white.    May,  June. 

tanks  in  woods.  tannine  antidysenteric,  contract- 

Leaves  astringent,  used  in  ta  nine,  a      j         clilliates  the 

^■S^SX^ag^^  £>  I0die, 
I;;iiAedirindiaaI-aC:&  stin.nlantinea.es  of  lun,-  • 

bago.  (L.  ex  Koq.)  ... 

Willughbeia.    (Be  Cand.  vm. 

Willxighbeia  EDULIS.  WOunded,  discharges  co- 

Every  part  of  the  plai it,  on  beii g  ^  . 

piously  "a  very  pure  wj^g^t  kind  of  caoutchouc. 

sure  to  the  air,  ^^f^^s 0?  the  places  where  it  grows, 

The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives  ot  ine  P 

and  is  by  them  reckoned  good.  (U) 

Wrxghtia.  (£ceACanV^ 

WRIGHTIA     AKTlOVSENTERICA.  ^j.^ 

JfcWfcs  "»Mysent^.^V  commerce,***  has  been  nitro- 
This  bark  is  called  tonessi  m  c  f   ts  astrmgent 

<iuced  into  European  practice  ^CJs  see  als0  Holarrhena; 
febrifuge  qualities.  (L  )  ^J0™^  as'a  vermifuge  ;  conessj 
The  seeds  are  ^^nsely  bitter.  ana  e  in  cnv0mc 

At  form  ;  dose  1  o,  thrice 

daily.  (O'Sh.) 
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Order  105.    ASCLEPIADEiE.    (De  Cand.  viii.  490.) 

Calyx  five-cleft,  persistent;  corolla  monopctalous,  hypogynous,  five-lobed,  regular, 
with  imbricated,  very  seldom  valvular  asstivation,  deciduous ;  stamens  five,  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  corolla,  alternate  with  the  segments  of  the  limb  ;  filaments  usually  con- 
nate ;  anthers  two-celled,  sometimes  almost  four-celled,  in  consequence  of  their  dissepi- 
ments being  nearly  complete  ;  ovaries  two  ;  styles  two,  often  very  short ;  stigma  common 
to  both  ;  styles  dilated,  five-cornered,  with  corpusculifcrous  angles ;  follicles  two,  one  of 
which  is  sometimes  abortive  ;  -placenta  attached  to  the  suture,  finally  separating ;  seeds 
numerous,  imbricated,  pendulous,  almost  always  comose  at  the  hilum ;  albumen  thin  ; 
embryo  straight ;  cotyledons  foliaceous  ;  radicle  superior ;  plumule  inconspicuous.  Shrubs', 
or  occasionally  herbaceous  plants,  almost  always  milky,  and  often  twining ;  leaves  entire' 
opposite,  sometimes  alternate,  or  whorled,  having  cilia  between  their  petioles  in  lieu  of 
stipules ;  flowers  somewhat  umbelled,  fascicled,  or  ramose,  proceeding  from  between  the 
petioles.  (Lindl.  ex  E.  Krown.) 

Asclepias.    (De  Cand.  viii.  564.) 
Asclepias  corkuti.    Apocynum  Syriacum,  Asclepias  Syriaca, 
Common  silk  weed.    North  America. 

Milk  of  the  plant  a  drastic  poison  ;  leaves  resolvent :  root 
emetic. 

Asclepias  curassavica.  Bastard  ipecacuanha,  Redhead. 
West  Indies  and  Tropical  America. 

Root  whitish,  mixed  with  ipecacuanha,  less  active  ;  expressed 
juice  of  the  plant  emetic,  coch.  raaj.  j.  to  ij.,  or  as  a  clyster  in 
bleeding- piles;  bruised  leaves  applied  to  fresh  wounds.  (G  ) 
i  his  plant  is  called  Wild  ipecacuanha  in  the  West  Indies 
where  it  is  employed  by  the  negroes  as  an  emetic ;  the  roots! 
which  are  the  parts  used,  appear  to  be  also  purgative;  a  de- 
coction is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  gleets  and  fluor  albus  (L  ) 
AmeTicaPIAS   INCARNATA"  coloured  asclepias.  North 

Root  diuretic. 

States^1"'8  TUBER0SA*  ButterfilJwe<Pleu^yroot.  United 

Root  diuretic,  purgative.  (G.)    Root  expectorant  and  dia- 
phoretic, employed  successfully  in  catarrh,  pneumonv  and 
plen„8y  ;«i geWsays  he  is  persuaded  of  E 
mild  tonic  and  stimulant.  (L.)  "^miness  as  a 

nffbp  W AS  U™?  (Linn')  is  Pliably  a  mere  variety 
ot  the  last,  and  has  similar  properties;  (L  )  y 

pu^;e^(aT/y  ^  diaPhoretic>  s%btly  stimulant,  also 
Calotropis.    (De  Cand.  viii.  535.) 

7^r,rf  -m  sypms  an"d  -J*,  root, 
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t  r  ^rWq  such  as  locked-jaw, 
aiately  after  battling,  spasmodic  f^r^S'laintSj  Cold  sweats, 
convulsions  in  children,  P^caljn  P  b  h<)  Under 
poisonous  bites,  and  venereal  comply       K  ^  root  ^ 

?he  names  of  mador  juice,  are  used  as  powerful 

bark,  and  especially  t^KJ^gSfc  in  cases  of  leprosy, 
alteratives  and  P^B"2SiltSS  ^  It  bas  been  found  im- 
elepbantiasis,  and  intestinal  v>  orms,  .  f  TOIMfanne, 

S  nt;  its  activity  appears .  owing  to  the  piese 
^singular  substance  possessing ure  to%0ld.  (L.) 
beat  and  becoming  again  ?aldJ»y  ^P.ive.  (O'Sb.; 
Emetic,  alterative,  ^^^g^*  Arabia,  Persia, 
Calotropib  procera     pS  Alpinussaysitwas  adminis- 
Juice  extremely  acrid  ;  Prospe  Alp         J        oth  cuta. 
tered  successfully  as  a  remedy  o    nn  ^ 

manna  called  S/4,Mr  ooU^r.  (L.) 

T,ie9  of  France  and  Bourbon. 
Boot,i^o/i;'''«MiPm'CM'','<I- 

C™«cb™.    ^j^'l^L^  Euro- 

SGLarnmoMp  CM  tttm     (X  Med.  B.  542.)  Penang. 

SETSSiES^ Penang,  according  to  Dr. 

vi„cetoxicum,  Hirundinana  Swallow  won  r  ^  & 

Root,  German  »»«WB-(g  emetic  Ind  pnrgauve 

.       S-^'Sti.  poisons,  whence  Us  name. 

Gttmnema.    (De<W  ^ 
Gymnema  lactifebum.    ^sciepu  j 
Milk  nsed  as  food. 

Hemidesmus.    I1'6,  India. 

parilla  of  India  is  chiefly  the  root ^  F   ^  cut    eous  dw 
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to  be  quite  as  efficient  a  medicine  as  the  best  sarsaparilla  of 
America,  and  is  probably  the  drug  from  which  Mr.  Garden 
obtained  what  he  calls  Smilasperic  acid ;  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
consumed  in  London  now,  as  a  very  fine  kind  of  sarsaparilla. 
(L.)  It  acts  as  a  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  tonic,  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  (O'Sh.) 

Hoya.    (De  Cand.  viii.  634.) 
Hoya  viridiflora.    Apocynum  tilicefolhtm,  Asclepias  volu* 
litis.    East  Indies. 

_  The  root  and  tender  stalks  sicken  and  promote  expectora- 
tion; the  leaves,  peeled  and  dipped  in  oil,  are  much  esteemed 
by  the  natives  of  India  as  a  discutient  in  the  early  stages  of 
boils;  when  the  disease  is  more  advanced  they  are"  employed 
in  the  same  way  to  promote  suppuration.  (L.  ex  Wight.) 

Oxystelma.    (De  Cancl.  viii.  542.) 

Oxystelma  esculentum.  Asclepias  rosea,  Periploca  escu- 
lenta.    East  Indies. 

Young-  shoots  esculent.  (G.)  Said  by  De  Candolle  to  be 
eatable,  but  Roxburgh  says  he  did  not  find  that  the  natives 
ever  ate  it,  and  Dr.  Wight  makes  the  same  statement,  adding 
however,  that  in  decoction  it  is  used  for  a  gargle  for  aphthous 
affections  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  (L.)  Cattle  eat  the  roots, 
(u  bh.) 

Pergularia.    (De  Cand.  viii.  618.) 
Pergularia  edulis. 

Young  shoots  eatable.  (G.)    Referred  by  De  Candolle  to  a 
doubtful  species  of  Ceropegia. 

Periploca.    (De  Cand.  viii.  497.) 
Periploca  Gr^eca.    Scammony  senna.    South  of  Europe 
-Leaves  mixed  with  senna,  more  pointed  and  longer. 
Piaranthus.    (De  Cancl.  viii.  650.) 
GoodAHoNpTeHUS  INCARNATUS*     Stapelia  incarnata.     Cape  of 
Herb  esculent. 

Sarcostemma.    (De  Cand.  viii.  537.) 
darcostemma  aphyllum.    Asclepias  aphylla.  Africa 
Sarcostemma  stipitaceum.    A.  stipitacca.  Arabia' 
Young  shoots  esculent.  ^lauia. 
Sarcostemma  glaucum  c    *t  a 

(LEmi)l0Jed  i„  Ve„e=  as  an  e.etic  i„  ^£$£2*. 

Secamone.    (De  Cand.  viii.  501  ) 

RontrNf  IT-*1'-  •  PeriPl°™  scammonium.  E"-ypt 
Roots  y.eld  by  mc1Sion  Smyrna  scammony.  (G.)  A°ffiic, 
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said  by  son.  to  yield  Smyrna  — ny,  but  this  is  very 

doubtful.  (L.)  Perij)hca  emetica.  Ind,a;. 

Secamone  emetica.    1  e"Pl°^  ,    -Roots  acrid  and  emetic. 
Root  used  for  ipecacuanba.  (G.)  Woots 

(L'}  Solekostemma.    (De  Cand.  viii.  633.)  ! 

SoLENOSTEMMA  ABGEL.  ^^^X  ^  ^ 

The  leaves  and  whole  P1^/0™^^  Swith  senna,  but 
drastic;  the  former  are  mixed [j^^^^  not  ap- 
whether  intentionally,  or  through  cai  Alexandrian 
near;  they  form  the  bulk  of  many  san p  _  for 
Knna,  but'do  not  occur  ^"^^^tTe.,  the  Tin- 
no  other  reason  than  its  tog  medical  use,  for  there 
t^^^  Unpleasant  effects  of  common 
"enna  are  attributable  to  their  presence.  (L.) 

Tvtophora     (De  Cand.  vin.  60b.) 

Tylophora     ^  asthmatica,  Cynanchum 

Tylophoba  asthmatica.    Af^™         East  Indies. 

G  ^ttcey Z%eZcuanU;  young  shoots 
Root,  Coromandel  and  ^  Ww  /  ,     coast  0f  Coromandel 
esculent.  (G.)    Hoot  acrid,  used  on  the  coa  ^  -t  tQ 

as  a  substitute  for  ^^^^  and  had  also  very 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  drD0r  j.  Anderson,  physi- 
favourable  reports  of  it  *om  other ^ ^  •  used  witl  great 
cian  general  at  Madras,  confirms  13 '  11  epidenric  in  the 
success  in  a  dysentery .  h£  was ,  J h*  al   ble  medx- 

British  camp;  no  doubt  it  is  oneo [  ller  doses  often 

«Be.ln^ndia5^S«l«^AJ2to1fS^  Btatee  it  to  be  valu- 
repeated,  it  acts  as  a  ca thartic  U mr  ^  in  hum0ral 

able  as  a  sudorific,  and  to  be  peculiar  y 

asthma.  (L.)  Cynanchum  Icevigatum,  C.  rindera, 

TvTOPHOBA  LAEVIGATA.  „  .ntTnrt<i;st 

31a^alZgata,  Rindera  l<ev,gata,  B.  tetrapsts. 
fZ'  wRite  Bengal  ipecacuanha. 

iM    SPIGELIACEtE.    (Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  298, 
Okdeb  106.         g^i]  Qen.  PI.  606.) 

style  articulated  with  ,  and  se^g.^^Sy^bnin^  -ith 

the  valves  turned  inwards  at  the nar     ,  lying  in  ^  F     /eS  opposite,  entire, 

tocence  simple  or  stellate. 
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Spigelia.    (Encll.  Gen.  PI.  607.) 

Spigelia  anthelmia.  West  Indies. 

Spigelia  marilandica.  Lonicera  marilandica,  Carolina 
pink  root,  Worm  grass.  Worm  seed.    North  America. 

Herbs  bitter,  used  to  expel  lumbrici  from  children  ;  dose  of 
the  powdered  root  or  herb  gr.  x.  to  sj.  night  and  mornino-. 
(G.)  Both  root  and  leaves  of  S.  Marilandica  are  active  an- 
thelmintics; their  efficacy  is  much  impaired  by  keeping;  also 
purgative  and  narcotic  in  a  slight  degree.  It  appears  to  be  an 
acrid  narcotic,  and  is  apt  to  produce  very  unpleasant  symp- 
toms after  being  exhibited  ;  dimness  of  sight,  giddiness,  dilated 
pupil,  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  and  even  convulsions 
are  reported  by  Burton  to  have  been  brought  on  by  it.  (L  )' 


Order  107—GENTIANE^.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  325.) 

Calyx  gamosepalous,  divided,  persistent;  corolla  gamopetalous  reaulir  oft™  ™,™0 
cent  limb  partite,  equal;  lobes  imbricated  in Estivation,  eq^KXtSta  tt«  f 
of  the  calyx,  generally  five;  stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla  a™v as  IT™? 

generally  inferior.    Bitter  glabrL         ^  '' 

Agathodes.    (Endl.  Gen.  Plant,  p.  601.)  Agathotes.  (Lindl  ) 

G^^ayta,  Ckiragit,  Creatl 

thpASneXCeIleint  -0nlC  h\tter;  the  whole  PIant  is  P«Ued  up  when 
the  flowers  begin  to  decay,  and  dried  for  use ;  its  febriftS 
properties  are  in  high  estimation  with  European  pracSlft 

io  of  cinchona' whe" the  s"r" 

Chlora.    ((De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  325.    Endl.  Gen.  PI  603  ) 

^Zt~""'  (E' * 24690  Gentiana 

pasTu^.110"    Ju^Sel^^r.    Annual.  Chalky  and  clayey 

Root  bitter,  tonic.  (G.)    Qualities  similar  to  those  of  wn 
tiana  and  erythreea,  but  weaker.  (L.  ex  Smith  )  S 

Cicendia.    (Lindl.  Med.  Bot.  520.    Endl.  Gen  P]  609  \ 
The  whole  plant  is  somewhat  bitter  * 
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t     •    jfl,n(.tinn  and  powder;  thus  used  it 
India  as  a  stomachic,  m  decoction  any 
is  said  to  act  also  as  a  laxative.  (L.  ex  vvigm.j 

Coutoubea.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  604.) 

Coutoubea  bamosa.  Guiana 
Coutoubea  spicata.    6.  alba     wu     ^  ^ 

Febrifuge  and  ^^n?r2tol  discharge 
^^^trmS  CHiBONIA(DeCand.Bo,  I 

ERYTHE2EA.     (bnd1,  U  327.) 

/T7  "  "R  41 7      Centaurium  mi- 

rose-coloured.   August.    Annual.   Dry  pastures.  Com- 

lowering  tops,  ^^AS^^i 
vermifuge;  used  against  obf  ^lons'x  u  in  decoction 
hydrophobia  ;  ^^t^  lot  more  powerful  than  the 
destroys  lice  all  the  essential  pro- 

ffiSSfc  g^is  S  —a  for  use  in  rustic 
pharmacy.  (L.) 

Fbazeba.  (Bndhto^fiOM^ 
Fbazeba  carobinensis.     F.  walten, 
United  States.  t>  TT  S   used  as  calumba 

Root,  .American  colurnbo,  &^>^Y**k  excellent  bitter, 

feffil  ^^SSt?  rotten 

the  name  of  i«»  caZumftfl.  (L.) 

^    ^     1  -q~+  H-ul  326     Endl.  Gen.  1 1.  ouu.; 
Gentiana.    (Be  Cand.  -Bot  Uai.  «J <*o.        GentiandU  auWn- 

*Gentiana  amabella  x>.  ^  H  ?> 

Fl.  pale  dingy  purple.    ApiU,  uciou 
pine  pastures  and  chalky  P£tureg      f  the  British  substitutes 
1  Bitter,  used  as  a  tome.  (G.  Une 

for  the  gentian  of  the  shops.  Gentiana  grandifiora, 

*  Gentiana  acaulis.    (E.  ti.  low*.) 

Dwarf  gentian.  .      Perennial.    Doubtful  UiU 

El.  purplish-blue.    June,  July,  leicnmai. 

tive. 
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Bitter,  used  as  a  tonic.  (G.) 

*Gentiana  campestris.    (E.  B.  237.)    Field  gentian. 

Fl.  pale  and  dull  purple.  August,  October.  Annual. 
Hilly  pastures. 

A  substitute  for  the  officinal  gentian.  (L.) 

Gentiana  catesbjei.    Blue  gentian.    North  America. 

Hoots  bitter,  tonic.  (G.)  Dried  root  mucilaginous  and 
sweetish,  then  intensely  bitter,  approaching  nearly  to  G.  lutea. 
It  is  considered  the  best  substitute  in  North  America  for  that 
species.  (L.) 

Gentiana  kurroo.  Pneumonanthe  hurroo.  Himalaya 
mountains. 

Root  used  like  gentian  in  the  north  of  India.  (L.) 

Gentiana  lutea.  Common  gentian,  Great  yellow  gentian. 
Middle  of  Europe. 

The  root  of  this  species  furnishes  the  gentian  of  the  shops  ; 
a  valuable  bitter  drug  employed  extensively  in  certain  forms 
of  dyspepsia,  in  intermittents,  and  as  an  anthelmintic  ;  in  full 
doses  it  is  apt  to  relax  the  bowels,  and  it  does  not  always  a o-ree 
with  the  stomach  ;  in  fact,  it  possesses  a  volatile  princfple, 
capable  of  producing  nausea  and  a  kind  of  intoxication  ;  the 
root  contains  a  good  deal  of  sugar  and  mucilage,  which  enables 
the  Swiss  to  prepare  from  it  a  liqueur  held  in  hio-h  esteem 
among  that  people.  (L.) 

Gentiana  pannonica.    G.  punctata.    Alps  of  Europe. 

Used  as  a  substitute  for  G.  lutea  in  the  shops  of  Bavaria 
and  Austria.  The  roots  are  extremely  bitter,  and  not  inferior 
to  that  species.  (L.) 

♦Gentiana  pneumonanthe.  (E.  B.  28.)  Calathian  violet, 
Marsh  gentian. 

Fl    deep  blue.     August,  September.     Perennial.  Moist 
heaths. 

Bitter,  used  as  a  tonic. 

Gentiana  punctata.  (Linn.)    Alps  of  Europe. 
Collected  on  the  alps  of  Europe  in  great  quantity,  and  sold 
tor  Kj.  lutea,  to  which  it  is  not  inferior  in  quality   (L  ) 

SavoyNTIANA  PURPUREA>    A1PS  of  Norway,  Switzerland,  and 

Employed  in  continental  practice.  (L  ) 

*Gentiana  verna.    (E.  B.  493.)    Gentianella  verna,  Gen- 
tianel,  Spring  alpine  gentian. 

tares'.  ^  blU6'    ^  May*     Perenilial-    Alpine  pas- 
Bitter,  used  as  a  tonic. 

Lisianthus.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  603.) 
Lisianthus  pendulus.  Brazil 
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t  tho  root  which  is  extremely 
The  Brazilians  make  us e  of  thr ro  'Martiu8.) 

Menyanthes.    (Endl.  Gen.  1 1. 

*]V1enyanthes  aTa   ;  iU*-       d0SU™>  B°3  bCan> 

crz^^^^-  June'July- Peren" 

nial.    Hampstead  neath  powdered,  &  purge 

Bitter,  aBtnngent ;  leav«M  d„e  ^  .g  ly 

and  vomit,  used  as  a^enmfag ^  ^  dropsy ;  suhstjtuted  for 
bitter,  and  useful  i n  in*mi  ^  of  hop8  (&.)  All 

hops  in  brewing,  V  ihp  ^t  intensely  hitter  ;  reckoned  one 
the  plant,  especially  the ,  rod f<  inte     ^  duce  vomiting, 

of  the  most  valuable  of  tonics ,  h     *is .  recommended 

rheumatism,  dropsy,, curvy  and 

Sabbatia.    (Enc    ^         I  ^  cg?l. 
Sabbatia  angulabis     Uiiroma  at  y        United  States. 
taury,  Sabbatia,  P.  U  S  ^  (G-)    One  of  the 

Root  extreme  y  YTAp^  extensively  employed  in  North 
most  pure  and  simple  (L.) 
America  in  both  intermittent  and  rem  Amenca. 
Sabbatia  decussata.  North  America. 

Sabbatia  gracilis.  _ 

Have  similar  properties.  Cand_         GaL  325-) 

Vilbabsia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  605.  iW^a  lutea 

minor,  Menyanthes  vymphaoides,  Vwa  J 

A^st- Perenn  Deep  nvers 

bitter"Ptonic,  and  febrifugal.  (L.) 

n        ;08    BlG^O^E^T^Brown  Prod.  471.) 
Order  108— -D1^1^  Rioted 

of  the  stamens  five>  ^«  £  tw0-cclled,  many-seeded,  style  on ,  y 

surrounded  Hy  agl— ^  transverse,  caressed jffjjgj  *»  a*H j 

Bigkonia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  7W.)  BrazU> 

BlGNONIA  ANTISYPHILITICA. 
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The  bark  of  the  younger  branches  of  this  tree  is  considered 
in  Brazil  one  of  the  most  powerful  remedies  against  syphilitic 
swellings,  which  are  of  a  malignant  character ;  the  decoction 
is  chiefly  used,  and  also  the  bark  dried  and  pounded  exter- 
nally. (L.) 

Bignonia  echinata.  Guiana. 

Bignonia  radicans.  North  America. 

#  Hoots  vulnerary,  sudorific  ;  employed  in  America  against  the 
bite  of  venomous  animals.  (G.) 

Bignonia  leucoxylon.  West  Indies. 

Alexiterial,  used  against  the  poison  of  the  Manchineel 
apple.  (G.) 

Catalpa.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  711.) 
Catalpa  syringifolia.    Bignonia  catalpa.     North  Ame- 


rica 


A  decoction  of  the  pods  is  used  in  Italy  as  a  remedy  for 
catarrhal  dyspnoea  and  coughs.  (Gard.  Mag.  xiii.  524.)  Ac- 
cording to  Kcempfer,  a  nearly  allied  species,  or  perhaps  the 
same,  has  extremely  bitter  leaves  and  bark,  and  a  decoction  of 
the  pods  is  employed  in  asthmatic  complaints;  the  leaves  are 
also  used  for  fomentations.  (L.) 

Sacaranda.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  711.) 

Sacaranda  ovalifolia.  S.  Brasiliensis,  Bignonia  Brazili- 
ensis.  Brazil. 

Wood,  green  ebony,  used  in  dyeing. 

Sesamum.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  709.) 

SESAMUM  INDICUM.  East  Ind;eg_ 

Has  mucilaginous  leaves,  and  the  seeds,  like  linseed,  yield  a 
mucilaginous  meal,  used  in  India  for  poultices.  (L  ) 

Sesamum  oriental*.  Gingelly,  Guiggiolana,  Jugeoline, 
Vangloe.    East  Indies.  J 

Seeds  parched  and  ground,  eaten,  or  mixed  whole  with 
bread  ;  yield  oil.  (G.) 


Order  109.-POLEMONIDE,E.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal. 

p.  329.) 

Calyx  gamosepalous,  five  partite,  persistent,  sometimes  inwular  :  corolla  rewrtar  fl™ 
lobed  ■  stamen,  five,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  alternate  S  I 
ovary ^superior,  free,  three-celled ;  style  simple  j  sterna  trifid ;  [ 
sistent  calyx,  three-celled,  thrcc-valved,  few  or  many-seeded  v  1  v    1     h , Y     ■ P 
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rand  Bot.  Gal.  329.) 
Polemonium.    VUe7-^   ^    U\     Greek  valerian, 

*P0LEM0N1TJM    CiERULEUM.     ^  *>' 

^taftato  and  bushy  places,  Derbyshire  and  York ; 
"  Boot  astringent,  antidysenteric,  and  vulnerary. 

0juaB>  Ho^OHVOLVULAOEiB.   OWL  Gen.  R  651.) 

Jhe  partial  ones  generally  with  two  bracts. 

Ahgvkeia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  654.) 

Argyreia  bracteata.  h    natives  as  (omenta- 

Decoctions  of  the  leaves  are i  used .  by  t  ^  the 

tions  in  cases  of  ~rof^^?Sce  at  the  same  time  ; 
boiled  leaves  being  employed  as  a  po 
juice  milky.  (L.  ex  Wight.) 

Batatus.    (Endl Gen  PU^  JpQmea  pa_ 
-Ratattis  paisiculata.    Convoivuiu^  r 

J£T*&  NteWs  &and  is  nsed  as  such  by . 

The  larcre  tuberous  root  is  cathartic,  «u 
the  nS  of  the  places  where  xt  grows.  (L.)  I 

B^  ^Sfe*^  Canary 

Breweria   scoparia.  ww»« 

isl^0s„d,        ]-*  ^^SSS!  SSSS 

have  the  scent  of  roses   (G.)     «  d  with  red  burn- 

strongly  of  roses,  yellowish  fawn ;  colour,  ,d3  b 

ng  ,?eilily  when  lighted  OS£E££k  flavour,  little  used, 
dirtillatiouan  essent^  odof  bntc,baat.ng  ^  rf  roses.  (Xl9. 

except,  according  to  r  ce,  iu 
n«m  Rhodium  Officin.)  (UJ 

Calvstegia.    CEndl.Oeii.  r^-}wZitf  sep{um> 
*Caeystegia  sepium.  D-  °  •> 

Bindweed. 
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™i]::iVdZ wI,ite- Jaiy' Aasust  Percnniai-  Moist 
-ihtaJEsr^* 3  Root pargaiire ii,te  — ■>« 

*CALYSTEGIA  SOLDANELLA.     (E   B    314  ^    a1«/,/,.   7  77 

sea^oT'00'0"^    A"*"t    P«™  »W.    Sandy  banks  „„ 

twem^g^enfif  a00"'""8'  t0  Mr" 

r  Per  cent-  of  a  green  purgative  resin.  (L.) 

Convolvolus.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  653  ) 

CONVOLVOLUS  ALTTUEOIDES  Qrt,  tL     C  17 

Cornfield,  a„d  hedges  Jlme'  Ju^  Perennial. 

Jmce  purgative. 

CWolyomjs  BATATAS.  T  ,. 

ct^nfc?"'  nutritive.  Ind"'U 

He^Sf^ 

^"Te^r  C-*E°Rt'M-  <**,  l>orycnium,  RoA 

Root  purgative. 

CONVOLVOLUS  EDULIS. 

Root  eaten. 

CONVOLVOLUS  FLORIDUS  n 

(GHoot„sedasanerrhi„e;  wood, 

CONVOLVOLUS  MACROCARPUS  c  i 

^onvolvolus  papirin         '  boutn  America. 

Roots  purgative 

Wttle  ash^oLKr  cSrS~^.  <G->  The  hard 
the  roots  of  this  plant  ,  h'irh  ?„  i,ca""»'">!/,  is  obtained  from 
■  not  the  S,wla  SSSiiSrSS  f""**  «o  Sibtho™ 
™lus  farinosus.    The  'V'  ™fe">  to  ConvoU 

"certain,  that  the  gaih^re  fhave  been  ^  ,S  80  ex"-<™<% 
Afferent  species  of  convolved instead  „?TSCd  t0  collect 
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*h  is  not  the  case ;  the  -ty^^ 
active  juice  than  old  ones,  and        colour  ^  or 

more  or  less  is  not  considered  to 

shady  places;  bjxt the >mjir iyo  _  difference  in  samples 
be  affected  by.  this  circum  a      -  of  ^  Je  and 

proceeds  principally  fron. _  Uie  mot collecting  the  drug; 

the  ^f"  ^SSS  a  mistake  fn  referring 

it  is  certain  that  bibtnorpe  •  a  Madeira  species ; 

the  Aleppo  scammony  ^^"^^ing  KWS  c^aivovnw 
Dioscorides  ^^.^S^S  and  this  certainly 
„  8a^roS,  according rt.  ^usuaL  lead 

does  not  agree  with  C  scammoma  q£  he 

the  C.  sagittifohus  found  in  Samos  a  producing 
Archipelago,  hut  we  know  not ng  ot  t  p  ^  ^  Qf 
anything  like  scammony  ;  t  .  n  oie  V™  .  the  Aldine 
Dioscorides  is  corrupt  anV  *  m^  *s  ^0re  genuine,  in 
edition  of  1499,  of  ancien    author  suits  C. 

which  case  the  description  of  the  ancumt  ^  . 

scammonia.  (L.)  ^mm0**"^™te£nd  upon  its  local 
drastic  purgative,  as  its  V^^^^  coJi^s  of  the 
irritation,  it  is  111  and  inactive 

alimentary  canal,  but  ^f***™        principally  valuable 
conditions  of  the  abdominal  o i  g  ns     it     P       F  smallness 
as  a  smart  cathartic  lor  childiei    °ycc0l£   ^ht  taste,  and 
of  the  dose  requisite  to ^roduce^ * * ecUhe  b  ^ 
the  energy  yet  safety  o  it   op  iaUoi  ^  ^  f 

it  is  genera  ly  assacia  ed ™^lo£Xh  an  active  cathartic 

potash  ;  it  is  useful  in  all  cases  m 

inay  be  required.  (Pereira.) 

Httscuta.  (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  6o«3.)  yw^r 
Uuscuta.    ^  JSpithymum,  Dodder 

*CUSCXITA   EP1THYMUM.     (>•         OO.j         ,P  5 

of  thyme,  Lesser  dodd ^  Annual.    Parasite  on  furze 

El.  rose-coloured.  Aiigusa. 
and  other  heath  plants.  Greater  aoaVter,  .HWZ 

*Cuscuta  europ/ea.    (E.  tf.  J'o.; 

^ose-coioured,  stem  red.    August,  Septe.be,  Annual. 

"purgativt  'd—ent,  exte,  naUy  used  against  .be 

IPOMEA    BRAZ1LIENSIS.  COKI/Oic 

»oia«o  slip.  .      v\e\fe  scammony.  (G.) 

Boot  in  decoction  purgative,  yieiu.  ^  Domingo. 

Ipomea  cathartic  a.  Bnl„t-nce   used  as  a  purgative 

Koots  furnish  a  resinous  substance, 
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in  St.  Domingo;  its  use  is,  however,  not  very  safe,  as  it  is  apt 
to  produce  superpurgatiohs.  (L.) 

Ipomea  macrorhiza.  Georgia  and  Carolina. 

Root  purgative.  (G.)  Said  to  be  the  Convolvolus  Jalapa  of 
Linnaeus,  but  possesses  no  purgative  properties  whatever  ;  Dr. 
Baldwin  administered  eight  drachms  of  the  powdered  root 
without  effect,  so  that  in  fact  it  contains  little  or  no  resin,  but 
like  the  Batatas  consists  chiefly  of  saccharine  and  farinaceous 
matter.  (L.) 

Ipomea  mechoacanna.  Mexico. 

Root,  Mechoacan,  Mechoacanna  alba,  less  active  than  jalap, 
and  less  fatiguing.  (G.)  The  slightly  purgative  Mechoacan 
root  of  Mexico  is  possibly  produced  by  some  species  of  this 
genus,  but  the  Convolvolus  mechoacannus  of  Willdenow,  or  the 
Ipomea  mechoacanna  of  Nees  and  Ebermaier,  is  too  little 
known  to  be  described  ;  Wood  and  Bache  refer  it  to  I.  ma- 
crorhiza. (L.)  Purgative  properties  comparatively  trifling:. 
(O'Sh.)  & 

Ipomea  operculata. 

Said  by  Guibourt  to  furnish  part  of  the  Mechoacan  of  com- 
merce. (L.) 

Ipomea  ortzabensis.  South  America. 

Lindly  supposes  this  to  be  the  Convolvolus  orizabensis  of 
Pellatan,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Pereira  in  Med.  Gaz.  xx.  932. 
Dr.  Schiede  had  heard  of  it  under  its  Spanish  name  of  Jalapa 
macho,  or  Purga  macho,  or  Male  jalap,  but  he  had  only  seen 
the  root,  which  appears  very  like  that  of  I.  purga.  (L.) 
_  Ipomea  pandurata.  Convolvolus panduratus.  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Root  purgative.  (G.)  The  powdered  root  acts  like  rhubarb  ; 
it  requires  to  be  given  in  larger  doses  than  jalap ;  it  has  art 
American  reputation  as  a  remedy  for  calculous  affections,  and 
in  cases  of  gravel.  (L.) 

Ipomea  purga.    I.  jalapa.    South  America. 

From  the  statements  of  Dr.  Schiede  and  others,  confirmed 
by  an  unpublished  letter  in  the  possession  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  from  Don  Juan  de  Orbegozo,  a  pupil  of 
Cervantes  residing  at  Orizaba,  it  appears  certain  that  this 


and  larger  of  the  two,  at  least  in  some  districts,  the  probability 
is,  that  it  also  forms  a  part  of  the  imported  samples  of  this 
drug.  (L  )  Root,  Jalap,  Jalapium,  Jalapa,  Mechoacanna 
nigra,  Jalapa  radix,  a  very  active  purgative  in  doses  of  3ss  to 
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5j.  *  powder  ;  in 

M*'  ■■  frr,  8SSt  twice  its  weight  of 

live,  close  10  to  30  era, ,  «""'.JJ »    (<ygi,  \    A  powerful  and 

efficacious.  (Pereira.)  East  Indies. 

IPOMEA  QUAMOCL1T. 

Spanis*  arbouyine}c\aml\n[K  parts  purgative ;  Dr.  Barham 
JTSX^  »  —  *  f '^Indies,  &c. 

in  its  operation.  (G.)   JtaW"  bout  six  illc„es  ,n 

in  milk,  is  nsed.nlnd  a  as  a  pu.gauv  ,.ecUoned  r.,- 

length  of  a  root,  as  thick  as  the  W  e  *  S  .(  o'Shaugh^* 
dost  (L.)    3?roi«  experiments  « retul y  the  acti(m  of 

nessy  says  he  ^2^U5»A*  il  does  not  de- 

PhSaeoVia.  ^< 
Pharbitis.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  6540 
Pharbitis  „,  -8,  *—  cvrulea.  East 

diei-eeds  sold  in  apotheearies  shops  of  Calcutta,  nnder  the  name 
of  Kala  dana,  as  a  purgat  ve    sai  dered,  and  adim- 

cathartic.  Seeds  «J  f^d^  °graiil.  in  any  convement 
nistered  in  doses  of  from  *  to  e ^  ch  remedy, 

vehicle   (L.  ex  An  «  tQ  it  in  portal 

perfectly  equal  to  jalap  as  a 
Eility  and  flavour.  (0  bh.) 


Bot.  Gal.  331.) 


(jenerally  regular,  fiveclett,  tne 
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alternate,  covered  with  asperities  consisting  of  hairs  proceeding  from  an  indurated  enlarged 
base  ;  flowers  in  one-sided,  gyrate  spikes,  or  racemes,  or  panicles,  sometimes  solitary  or 
axillary. 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  refreshing.  (G.)  No  plants  of 
this  order  are  of  any  real  importance  in  medicine.  (L.) 

Anchusa.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  334.    End!.  Gen.  PI.  648.) 

Anchusa  italica.    Bugloss.  Italy,  Greece. 

Of  no  real  medicinal  value,  being  simply  emollient,  mucila- 
ginous, and  perhaps  slightly  diuretic.  (O'Sh.) 

#Anchusa  officinalis.  (E.  B.  662.)  Buglossum  hortense, 
Common  alkanet,  Garden  bugloss,  Ox  tongue.  (A  doubtful 
native.) 

Fl.  deep  purple.  July.  Perennial.  Waste  ground  in  Nor- 
thumberland, &c. 

Flowers  cordial,  the  tops  were  formerly  used  in  cool  tankards  ; 
leaves  refreshing,  moistening,  contain  nitre.  (G.)    Roots  mu- 
cilaginous, used  in  China  for  promoting  the  eruption  of  the 
I  small-pox.  (Lou.) 

«j?   Anchusa  tinctoria.    Alkanet.  South  of  France. 

Roots  communicate  a. fine  deep^  red  to  oils,  wax,  and  all 
unctuous  substances,  as  well  as  to'spirits  of  wine;  it  is  used 
chiefly  by  the  apothecaries  for  colouring  plaisters,  lip-salves, 
&c,  and  by  vintners  for  "stain ing*  the  corks  of  their  port-wine 
bottles,  or  for  colouring  and  flavouring  the  spurious  com- 
pounds sold  as  port-wine.  (Lou.)  The  alkanet  of  Constanti- 
nople is  produced  by  a  different  order  of  plants  altogether, 
being  the  root  of  Alcanna  vera.  (Nat.  Ord.  Salicarice.)  (O'Sh 
ex  Fee.)  ' 

Anchusa  virginica. 

Root  used  as  alkanet. 

Asperugo.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  335.    Endl.  Gen.  PJ.  650  ) 
*Asperugo  procumbens.    (E.  B.  661.)    German  madwort, 
Great  goose-grass,  Small  wild  borage. 

Fl.  light  blue.  June,  July.  Annual.  Waste  places,  Pur- 
fleet,  Scotland. 

Root  sudorific,  also  used  with  oil  as  a  dressing  for  wounds. 
Borago.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  334.    Endl.  Gen.  PI  650  ) 
*J3orago  officinalis.    (E.  B.  36.)    Common  borage 
±L  bright  blue.    June,  July.    Biennial.    Among  rubbish 
and  near  ruins.  b 

Qualities  the  same  as  those  of  Anchusa  officinalis  (G  ^  Plinv 
says  that  wine,  with  this  infused  in  it,  cheers  the  spirits  •  it 
was  formerly  in  great  repute  as  a  cordial ;  according  to  Wither- 
ing, the  young  leaves  may  be  used  as  a  salad  or  pot-herb. 
(Lou.)  The  whole  p  ant  has  an  odour  approaching  to  cucam- 
ber  and  burnet,  which  gives  a  flavour  to  a  cool  titnka";  but 
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its  supposed  exhilarating  qualities 

reckoned  one  fJ^\Xt  S^  ^->  11  «!  1 
roses,  and  violets,  may  justly  o  decoction  of  itJ 

once  esteemed  as  a  pectoral  in ed icme  ana 
leaves  mixed  with  honey  makes  a  good  ptisan.  (U) 
CvNoonossEM.    (De  Cand.  Bot  Gal.  336.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  j 

.CV.COEOSSUM  opficinale.  \E.  B.  921.)  C„losSu,«, 
^TuSrer Tune,  August.  Biennial.  Shady  places 
in  the  east  and  middle  of  England    Bare.  ^ter. 

Boots  astringent  and  seda tive   use»  ydrives  awoy 

.aHy  i»  decoction  m  scrofnta;  ft.  W      f^Mou,  , 

.£3  bvTatt  e  (L™  )  '  Once  officinal,  being,  used  as  an 
is  disliked  by  cau  e   \uvu'>        ,  ,      iollo- since  ceased 

antispasmodic,  but  it  is  so  feet        ^  f  ([°  °  0f  no  medi- 
to  be  exhibited  ;  Smith  says  it  is  narcotic.  {^.) 
cinal  importance.  (O'Sh.)  64?  } 

Echium.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal  332 •    EndL  Uen.  ; 
Echium  italicum.    O/iosma,  Stone  bugloss. 
Leaves  in  wine  facilitate  delivery.  (Ix.J  Hungary. 
Echium  bubhum.    True  alk«»*;.t         red  used  in  lip- 
^/ulfo/thl  tr^J  us»den  the  cheehs; 

PI  blue.    July.    Biennial.    On  sandp  "         j  R 
Perhaps  the  handsomest  of  European  floweis.  (Lou.) 

opening  and  slightly  astringent  (G.)  pL 

Heliotbopium.    (De  Cand   Bo  -  Gal.  331. 

TW     7Wso7      South  of  Europe. 
Heliotbopium  EUBOPiEUM.    i  w  wso/.  internaUy,  it 

Softens  warts  and  makes  them  fall  f  io^vhen  altered  by 
opens  the  belly;  flowers  used  as  a  blue  colon  ,  ^ 
ammonia  as  a  purple,  and  by  acid*,  a8  ar      I  ^  with 

called  Verrucaria  by  the ;  ^n^^^artJs.  (Lou.) 

salt  was  said  to  be  excellent  in  i  em  vm  j  496.) 

Heliotbopium  indicum.  (Obn. 

Indian  turnsol.  .  .     nf  tlie  leaves  applied  to  painful 

Plant  slightly  bitter  juice  of  the  £av  used  -n  m. 

gumboils  and  1o  repel  pimples  on  tbe        ,  ^ 
flamed  or  excoriated  tarsi.  In >  J«n«°  tbe  treatment 

oil  to  relieve  the  pain  of  scorpion  stings, 

of  hydrophobia.  (O'Sh  )  j amaka  turnsol.   West  Indies. 

HELlOTBOriUM  JAMAICEIStol^. 

Plant  in  decoction  diuretic. 
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Heliotropium  supinum.  H.  minus,  Small  turnsol.  South 
of  Europe. 

Herb  laxative,  seeds  emmenagogue. 

Lithospermum.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  332.    Endl.  Gen.  PI. 

648.) 

*Lithospermum  arvense.  (E.  B.  123.)  Corn  gromwell, 
Bastard  alkanet. 

El.  white.    May,  June.    Annual.    Corn-fields.  Common. 

Bark  abounds  with  a  deep  red  dye,  which  stains  paper, 
linen,  &c,  and  is  easily  communicated  to  oily  substances,  like 
the  alkanet  root,  and  hence  called  Bastard  alkanet ;  the  coun- 
try girls  in  the  north  of  Sweden  stain  their  faces  with  the  root 
on  days  of  festivity.  (Lou.) 

*Lithospermum  officinale.  (E.  B.  134.)  Zithospermum, 
Milium  solis,  Grey  millet,  Gromwell. 

El.  pale  yellow.    June.    Perennial.    Dry  waste  places. 

Seeds  being  like  a  stone,  were  for  that  reason  formerly  used 
as  a  cure  for  that  disease.  (Lou.)  Having  no  efficacy,  are  not 
at  present  employed. 

Lycopsis.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  834.    Endl.  Gen.  Pi.  648  ) 
^Lycopsis  arvensis.    (E.  B.  930.)    Bugloss,  Small  wild 
bugloss. 

Fl.  blue  purple.  June.  Annual.  Corn-fields  and  road- 
sides. 

Lycopsis  vesicularia.    Creeping  bugloss. 
Pectoral  plants. 

Myosotis.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  335.    Endl.  Gen  PI  649  ) 

*Myosotis  arvensis.    (E.  B.  2629.)  Myosotis  scorpioides  a, 
field  scorpion  grass,  Mouse-ear. 

El.  blue.    June,  July.    Annual.    Cultivated  grounds,  and 
on  banks. 

♦Myosotis  palustris.    (E.  B.  1973.)     M.  scorpioides  B, 
forget  me  not,  Great  water  scorpion  grass. 

El.  bright  blue.    June,  September.    Perennial.  Ditches 
and  sides  of  nvers. 
Pectoral. 

Onosma.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  334.    Endl.  Gen.  PI  647  ) 
E^opT^   ECm0IDES-     Smal1  Vdlow   ^anet     South  of 
Root  used  as  alkanet. 

Pulmonaria.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  333.    Endl   Gen  PI 

647  )  •  wn«  Jri- 

*PuLMONAIiIA    OFFICINALIS.      (E     B     1  1 Q  \        73  t 

Cowslips  of  Jerusalem,  Common  lungwort   IL  «f  Z 
Spotted  comfrey,  Spotted  lungwort.    9       '      9°  °f  Jerusalem> 
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El.  purple.    May.  Perennial.  Woods  and  thickets,  Hamp- 
shire, &c.    Not  common.  .      .    _,„„.j«   (f!  1 
Hoot  sndorifio,  used  with  od  as  a  dressing  for -WTOcd s  (O.) 

£^ltg«  in  tbe  plants  which  were  ra- 
dicated by  tbe  names  of  the  translators.  (Lou.) 

«W-         Cand  Bot.  <^**^£* 
Symphytum  officinale.    ^-       01''i  ^ 

Symphytum,  Comfrey,  Great  consoude  perenniai.  Banks 

Fl.  yellowish  or  purplish.    June,  July,  perennial. 

of  rivers  and  ditches.  fl,jTO.,r  Pakes  ■ 

Boot  astringent,  glutinous;  leaves  used  to  flavour  cakes, 
Koot  astimgeiii,  g  -Formerly  in  much  repute  as  a 

young  shoots  esculent.  ((*.)    formerly  i  ^^Hagg, 
vulnerary,  hut  now  not  employed.  (L.)    Abounds  1 1  « 

(0r;L^=.       •>«  .dies, 

&c.  f  .1      nres  f01.  snake-bites  in 

Considered  as  diuretic;  one  of  the  cures  101 

India.  (L.) 

0BDER  1 12.   COBDIACE2B.   (E.  Brown  Prod.  492.  Endl. 

Gen.  ri.  o4o.j 

Calyx  inferior,  five-toothed;  corolla 
itamm  alternate  with  the  ^"'3^  ineach  cell ;  style  continuous; 
satile  ;  W  superior  four-celled  with  one  pendulous ovm  Ued       t  0f  the  cells 

stigrrl  four-cleft,  with  recurved  cgment .  ,    '  ^   a  long  funiculus,  upon 

frequently  abortive;  seed  P"^™*"^ wiT  the  cotyledons  plaited  long.tudinaly; 

^    of  a  hard' hursh  tex" 

ture  j^wer.  panicled,  with  minute  hracts. 

Coubia.    (Endl  Gen.  PL  643.)  ^ 
^^T^i^i-fcbi  Nugent  gargle, 
(O'Sh.)  ^est  Indies. 

CORDIA  GERASCANTHUS.  ,   ,      .1  cabiliet- 

Wood,  Jamaica  rosewood,  fine  scented,  used  by  tne 
makers,  and  distilled  for  its  oil. 
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Cordia  latifolia.    (Roxb.)  Hindostan. 

Under  the  name  of  Sebesien  plums,  Sebestans,  or  Sepistans, 
two  sorts  of  Indian  fruit  have  been  employed  as  pectoral  medi- 
cines, for  which  their  mucilaginous  qualities,  combined  with 
some  astringency,  have  recommended  them  ;  they  are  believed 
to  have  been  the  Persea  of  Dioscorides ;  according  to  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  this  is  a  larger  and  more  mucilaginous  sort  than 
that  described  by  European  writers  on  materia  medica,  which 
is  the  produce  of  C.  myxa.  (L.) 

Cordia  myxa.  Sebestena  officinalis.  India,  Persia,  Arabia, 
&c. 

Fruit,  Sebestens  myxa,  is  esculent,  laxative;  birdlime  is  made 
from  it;  wood  tough,  solid,  used  for  procuring  fire  by  friction. 
(G.)  The  smell  of  the  nut  when  cut  is  heavy,  the  taste  of  the 
kernels  like  that  of  fresh  filberts ;  it  is  the  true  Sebesten  of 
the  European  Materia  Medica;  the  fruits,  according  to  Rox- 
burgh, are  not  used  in  the  northern  Circars  of  India  for  any 
medicinal  purpose;  when  ripe,  they  are  eaten  by  the  natives, 
and  also  most  greedily  by  several  sorts  of  birds,  being  of  a 
sweetish  taste  ;  the  wood  is  soft,  and  of  but  little  use  except  as 
fuel;  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  kindling  fire  by 
friction,  and  is  thought  to  have  furnished  the  wood  from 
which  the  Egyptians  constructed  their  mummy  cases;  the 
bark  is  said  by  Dr.  Royle  to  be  accounted  a  mild  tonic.  (L.) 
Has  a  viscid,  mucous  juice,  used  for  glue  in  the  east;  leaves, 
bruised  with  those  of  Datura  metel,  applied  to  the  forehead  in 
headache.  (Lou.)  Seeds  deemed  an  infallible  remedy  in  ring- 
worm, the  powder  mixed  with  oil  being  applied  to  the  erup- 
tion. (O'Sh.)  v 

Cordia  sebestena.  West  Indies 

Flowers  very  beautiful  and  ornamental;  a  small  piece' of 
the  wood  put  on  a  pan  of  lighted  coals  will  perfume  the  whole 
house  ;  from  the  juice  of  the  leaves,  with  that  of  a  species  of 
fig,  is  prepared  the  fine  red  colour  with  which  they  dye  their 
clothes  in  Otaheite.  (Lou.) 

The  dried  fruits  of  this  genus  are  very  glutinous  in  the  fresh 
state.  They  are  slightly  laxative,  but  it  is  especially  as  a  pec- 
toral that  they  are  esteemed  in  India.  In  Java  the  fruit  ia 
used  in  gonorrhoea  and  ardor  urinae;  twelve  drachms  of  the 
pulp  are  said  to  be  equal  in  aperient  effect  to  the  same  quan- 
tity of  cassia  pulp.  (O'Sh.)  H 
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Order  113.    SOLANEvE.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  337.)  SO- 
LANACE^.    (Encll.  Gen.  PI.  662.) 

Calyx  gamosepalous,  equal,  generally  persistent,  five  (rarely  four)  cleft  or  partite  ; 
corolla  gamopetalous,  generally  regular,  five  (rarely  four  cleft,  deciduous  plicate  in  aesti- 
vation; stamens  five,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  corolla,  alternate  with  and  equal  to, 
the  number  of  its  lobes;  ovary  free,  simple;  style  one ;  stigma  simple ;  fruit  either  a 
two-celled  capsule,  the  dissepiments  parallel  to  the  valves,  or  a  berry,  the  receptacle  semi- 
niferous and  central ;  seeds  numerous  ;  albumen  fleshy ;  embryo  straight,  or  curved ; 
cotyledons  semiterete,.elongated.  Herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  with  alternate,  simple  or  lobed 
leaves  ;  flowers  often  extra-axillary. 

Atropa.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  338.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  666.) 
*Atropa  belladonna.    (E.  B.  592.)    Belladonna,  Solanum 
furiosum,  S.  lethale,  S.maniacum,  Dwale,  Deadly  nightshade 

Fl.  drooping,  lurid  purple.     June.     Perennial.  Waste 
places,  but  not  common. 

Leaves,  Belladonna  folia,  applied  to  the  eye,  paralyse  the 
iris;  are  useful  in  cancer  and  scrofula,  either  applied  as  poul- 
tices or  sprinkled  over  the  sores  ;  used  also  internally  in  doses 
ofgr.  i  toiij.in  obstinate  diseases,  acting  as  a  narcotic,  dia- 
phoretic, diuretic,  and  sialogogue  ;  berries  eaten  in  an  over- 
dose, that  is,  more  than  three  or  four,  are  poisonous  ;  vinegar 
is  the  best  antidote,  as  emetics,  even  tartar  emetic,  3ss.,  have 
in  this  case  scarcely  any  action  ;  juice  of  the  berries  cosmetic, 
rendering  the  cheeks  pale.    The  narcotic  properties  of  this 
substance  depend  on  its  containing  the  alkaloid  Atropa.  (G.) 
A  dangerous  narcotic ;  every  part  of  the  plant  is  poisonous 
and  children  and  the  ignorant  have  often  suffered  from  eating 
the  berries,  the  beautiful  appearance  and  sweet  taste  of  whicli 
render  them  very  alluring;  the  symptoms  which  they  induce 
are  those  of  intoxication,  accompanied  with  fits  of  laughter  and 
violent  gestures,  great  thirst,  difficulty  of  deglutition,  nausea 
dilatation  of  *he  pupil,  with  the  eyelids  dr awn  down  redness 
and  tumefaction  of  the  face,  stupor  or  dehrmni   a  low  and 
feeble  pulse,  paralysis  of  the  intestines,  convulsions,  and  death. 
^  med'icine  'belJclonna  is  not  only  narcotic,  but  djaphoreUo 
and  diuretic  ■  it  is  extensively  employed,  especially  m  pro- 
d  cing     dUatation  of  the  pi/pil  when  its  in  usion  ^dropped 
into  the  eve  ■  among  other  properties,  it  is  said  by  Hahnemann 
anTKoreff 'to  prorect  the  individual  who  takes  it  from  the 
and  J^oren .  tc p Belladonna  has  been  employed 
contagion  ot  scailatina.  .         jrtl,i«„rAiiT  n-thrit  c 

with  success  as  an  anodyne  in  neuralgia  ^'ei itic 
pains,  painful  ulcers,  and  glandular  en  arg also ,  u 
Antispasmodic,  resolvent,  afld  discu tient  in ^aladiej  ot  the 
eyes  it  is  used  to  dilate  the  pupil,  and  has  also  beenfound JgTeta 
cial  in  epilepsy,  mania,  hysteria,  chorea,  and  other ^n r, xladies  ot 
the  centro-spinal  system  ;  as  a  defence  against  scarlatina,  its 
efficacy  is  exceedingly  doubtiul.  (Pereira.) 
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apsicum.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  337.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  665.) 
#*Capsicum  annuum.    Capsicum,  Chilly. 
Fl.  whitish,  small.     July,   August.     Annual.  Gardens. 
Native  of  South  America. 

Berries,  Spanish  pepper,  Pepper  pods,  Guinea  pepper,  Cap- 
sici  baccas,  Capsicum,  P.  U.  S.,  which  are  fleshless,  are  of  a 
burning  heat^irritating,  attenuant,  used  as  a  sauce,  or  to  give  a 
false  strength  to  vinegar,  spirits,  &c. ;  infused  in  vinegar,  used 
as  a  gargle.  (G.)  The  fruit  and  seeds  are  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant without  any  narcotic  property;  the  well-known  condiment 
called  Cayenne  pepper,  consists  principally  of  the  ground  seeds; 
it  is  employed  in  medicine,  in  combination  with  cinchona,  in 
intermittents  and  lethargic  affections,  also  in  atonic  gout,  dys- 
pepsia accompanied  by  flatulence,  tympanitis,  paralysis,  &c. ; 
its  most  valuable  application  appears,  however,  to  be  in 
cynanche  maligna  and  scarlatina  maligna,  used  either  as  a 
gargle,  or  administered  internally.  (L.) 

Capsicum  baccatum.    Bird  pepper.  West  Indies. 

Has  similar  properties  to  the  last,  but  is  more  acrimonious. 
(L.)  Fruit  gathered  when  ripe,  dried  in  the  sun,  pounded  and 
mixed  with  salt,  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Cayenne 
pepper;  a  mixture  of  sliced  cucumbers,  shallots,  or  onions  cut 
very  small,  a  little  lime-juice  and  Madeira  wine,  with  a  few 
pods  ot  bird  pepper  well  mashed  and  mixed  with  the  liquor 
seldom  fails  to  provoke  the  most  languid  appetite  in  the  West 
Indies;  it  is  there  called  Mandram  ;  gathered  fresh  from  the 
plant,  the  pods  of  all  the  species  are  liberally  used,  both  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  to  assist  digestion  and  correct  flatulen- 
cies. (Lou.) 

Capsicum  frutescens.  Piper  indicum,  India  berries,  Bird 
pepper,  Bed  pepper,  Cayenne  pepper,  Guinea  pods,  Tschillies 

Used  for  C.  annuum  (G.)  Is  more  acrimonious  than' C 
annuum.  (L  )  This  plant  furnishes  the  Cayenne  pepper  of 
the  shops;  the  ripe  pods  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  in  an 
oven  after  bread  is  baked,  in  an  earthen  or  stone  pot  with 
flour  between  the  strata  of  pods;  when  quite  dry,  they  are 
cleaned  from  the  flour,  and  beaten  or  ground  to  fi£  po  Jder 
To  every  ounce  of  this  a  pound  of  wheat  flour  is  added  and  i 
is  made  into  small  cakes  with  leaven  ;  these  are  baked  outfnta 
small  pieces,  and  baked  again,  that  they  may  be  as  drv  25 

jessed  state,  and  so^to' 

Capsicum  gkossuw.    Qoffree  »c/u7fo*  Tnrl. 
Flesh  of  the  berry  pickled.  Anduu 
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Oestrum.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  667.) 
Oestrum  auriculatum.  South  America, 

Oestrum  hediunda.  South  America. 

Oestrum  laurifolium.  South  America. 

Febrifugal,  used  externally  as  astringents.  (L.  ex  Martius.) 
Oestrum  macrophyllum.  West  Indies. 

Oestrum  nocturnum.  East  Indies. 

Have  properties  similar  to  those  of 

Oestrum  venenatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

A  decoction  of  the  bark,  reduced  to  the  thickness  of  jelly,  is 
used  by  the  Hottentots  to  envenom  their  weapons ;  it  is  said 
to  be  a  fatal  poison,  and  to  be  also  used  by  the  same  people  to 
destroy  wild  beasts,  by  impregnating  baits  of  flesh  with  its 
juice.  (L.)    The  fruit  of  all  the  species  is  poisonous.  (Loud.) 

Crescentia.    (Lindl.  Med.  Bot.  514.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  723.) 

Crescentia  cujete.    Calabah  tree.    West  India  islands. 

Pulp  used  in  diarrhoea,  dropsy,  headache,  also  internally  in 
burns  and  in  coups  de  soleil ;  expressed  juice  of  the  pulp  piij. 
is  purgative ;  a  pectoral  syrup  is  also  made  from  it,  which  is 
sent  over  to  Europe.  (G.)  From  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  a  syrup 
is  prepared  in  the  West  Indies,  having  a  great  reputation  as  a 
pectoral  medicine,  and  as  a  remedy  for  internal  bruises ;  Dr. 
Wright  recommends  the  pulp  as  an  excellent  poultice  for 
bruises  and  inflammation.  (L.)  The  fruits,  after  the  inside 
has  been  scooped  out,  are  dried  by  the  natives  of  the  countries 
where  they  grow,  and  serve  for  containing  water  and  other 
fluids.  (Loud.) 

Datura.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  339.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  663.) 
Datura  metel.    Metel.  India. 
Seeds  narcotic,  more  powerful  than  D.  stramonium;  pro- 
duce temporary  idiotcy  ;  used  for  frauds.  (G.) 

*  Datura  stramonium.    (E.  B.  T288.)    Stramonium,  Thorn 

apple.  _  ,  , 

Fl.  white.    July.    Annual.    Waste  places.   Originally  from 

America.  .■,•■,•>  a 

Herb  a  strong  narcotic,  even  when  mixed  with  tobacco  and 
smoked;  much  used  lately  in  asthma;  externally  the  leaves, 
Stramonii folia,  are  anodyne,  and  used  in  headache  and  gout; 
seeds,  Stramonii  semina,  may  be  given  in  powder  to  gr.  x. ; 
expressed  juice,  made  into  an  ointment  with  hog's  lard,  used 
for  irritable  ulcers,  burns,  and  scalds.  (G.)  A  violent  narcotic 
poison  when  taken  internally,  acting  fatally  if  taken  m  largo 
doses;  in  skilful  hands  it  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  mama, 
epilepsy,  convulsions,  tic  douloureux,  &c, ;  it  palliates  the  dis- 
tressing paroxysms  of  pure  spasmodic  asthma,  when  smoked, 
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for  which  purpose  Bigelow  recommends  the  leaves  in  pre- 
ference to  the  root,  in  which  it  is  obvious  he  must  be  right,  as 
the  plant  is  an  annual ;  it  is  also  employed  successfully  as  an 
external  application,  as  an  anodyne  and  sedative  in  burns, 
haemorrhoids,  irritable  ulcers,  &c.  (L.)  The  effects  of  the 
plants  of  this  genus  are  similar  to  those  of  Atropa  and  Hyos- 
cyamus;  they  are  frequently  employed  by  the  Indian  poisoners 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  lethargy  without  killing,  in  order 
to  facilitate  theft  and  other  criminal  designs.  (O'Sh.) 

Datura  tatula.  North  America,  Portugal,  South  of 
France. 

Very  nearly  the  same  as  D.  stramonium,  and  having  similar 
properties. 

Hyoscyamus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  329.    Endl.  Gen.  PI. 

664.) 

Hyoscyamus  albus.  Great  white  henbane.  South  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Milder  than  the  black  ;  seeds  used  in  spitting  of  blood. 
^Hyoscyamus  nigee.    (E.  B.  591.)    Hyoscyamus,  Common 
henbane. 

_  Fl.  dingy  yellow,  veined  with  purple  lines.  July.  Bien- 
nial.   Waste  places. 

Leaves,  Hyoscyami  folia,  a  very  powerful  narcotic  in  doses 
of  gr.  lij.  to  gr.  x. ;  externally  are  anodyne  or  resolvent ;  seeds, 
Hyoscyami  semina,  narcotic,  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x.,  less  uncertain 
than  the  leaves ;  their  smoke,  appiied  by  a  funnel,  is  used  in 
toothache.  (G.)    A  powerful  narcotic  ;  the  capsules  and  seeds 
of  which,  smoked  like  tobacco,  are  a  rustic  remedy  for  tooth- 
ache, but  convulsions  and  temporary  insanity  are  said  to  be 
sometimes  the  consequence  of  their  use;  used  medicinally  the 
leaves  produce  effects  very  similar  to  those  of  opium -  it  is 
employed  with  advantage  in  painful  and  spasmodic  affections 
hysteria,  rheumatism,  and  gout ;  also  combined  with  colocynth 
m  painters'  colic  and  mania;  it  is  also  used  externally  to  allay 
the  irritation  of  very  sensible  parts  ;  and  the  infusion  dropped 
into  the  eye,  dilates  the  pupil  like  Belladonna.  (L.)  Em 
ployed  in  this  country  as  an  anodyne,  soporific,  antispasmodic 
and  sedative,  in  cases  where  opium  would  disagree,  and  also' 
to  dilate  the  pupil,  but  is  less  powerful  for  this  last  purpose 
than  Belladonna  ■  it  is  a  so  used  in  fomentations  as  a  toi  ical 
sedative  and  anodyne ;  the  powder  of  the  leaves  is  rarely  em 

^J^pS#  tlnCtUre  bein*the  P-parationsycom: 
Mandragora.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI  666  ) 

MANDRAGORA   OFFICINALIS       Airn-nr,  „~      J  '' 

gora,  Mandrake.  ******  man^agora,  Mandra- 
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Formerly  supposed  to  be  aphrodisiac,  root  gr.  iij.,  narcotic, 
or  it  may  be  steeped  in  wine ;  leaves  externally  used  as  ano- 
dynes and  resolvents,  as  also  the  powder  of  the  root  to  indu- 
rated glands.  (G.)  A  venomous  plant,  once  an  important 
engine  in  the  clays  of  medical  charlatanry,  from  the  roots 
beino-  supposed  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  human  form  ;  in 
old  herbals,  the  figures  display  the  male  mandrake  with  a  long 
beard,  and  the  female  with  a  long  head  of  hair ;  on  the  con- 
tinent the  mandrake  root  is  still  sold  to  ensure  boys  or  girls 
to  pregnant  women,  procure  happy  births,  &c. ;  in  the  sea- 
port towns  of  France,  mountebanks  frequently  expose  them 
for  sale.  (Loud.) 

Nicandra.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  665.) 
Nicandra  physalodes.    Atropa  physalodes.  Peru. 
Diuretic.  (L.) 

Nicoti ana.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  239.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  663.) 
Nicotiana  pkrsica.    (Lindl.  Bot.  Regis,  t.  1592.)  Persia. 
Produces  the  delicate  and  fragrant  tobacco  of  Shiraz.  (L  ) 
Nicotiana  rustica.    N.  minor,  English  tobacco.    South  of 

E  Leaves  narcotic,  sometimes  sold  as  those  of  mandrake.  (G.) 
Syrian  and  Turkish  tobaccos  are  prepared  from  this  species, 
which  is  much  more  mild  in  its  operation  thanN.  tabacum. 
(L.)    The  celebrated  Shiraz  tobacco  is  also  the  produce  ot  this 

SP  NrcoTiAN^TABACUM.    Tabacum,  Nicotiana,  Petum,  Tobacco. 

West  Indies.  .  . .  . 

Leaves,  Tabaci  folia,  when  green,  detersive,  acrid,  narcotic, 
and  apo-phlegraatizant ;  used  externally  in  diseases  of  the 
skin,  and  as  a  dressing  to  verminous  sores:  and  internally  as 
an  emetic,  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  x.,  in  water  giiij.,  and  in  dropsy  and 
palsy  ;  their  smoke  is  used  as  a  pleasant  mode  of  losing  time, 
and  as  a  stimulating  clyster  in  apoplexy   inveterate  costive- 
ness,  and  apparent  death  by  drowning  or  hanging;  jn  which 
last  case,  however,  it  is  sometimes  improper  as,  if  it  does  not 
immediately  succeed,  it  exhausts  the  patient  so  much  as  to 
S       i  means  ineffectual ;  imported  .from  America  and 
the  West  Indian  islands.  (G.)    This  species  yields  the  Vir- 
%Z  Jtafannah,  and  Pigtail  tobacco  of  the  shops  and  pro- 
Gly  the  principal  part  of  that  which  comes  from  India  in  the 
form  of  Sheroots.  1  It  is  a  powerful  stimulant  narcotic  em- 
ployed medicinally  as  an  errhine,  in  infusion  as  an  errant 
and*  sedative,  and  "in  vapour  both  as  an  antispasmodic *d<Jb 
bring  on  nausea  and  fainting;  tobacco  ^^J^^Si 
found  useful  in  relaxing  the  parts  imp  heated  m  rtru£latea 
hernia,  but  the  remedy  is  dangerous;  when  chewed  it  appears 
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to  act  deleteriously,  impairing-  the  appetite,  and  bringing  on 
torpor  of  the  gastric  nerves;  although,  if  smoked  in  moderate 
quantities,  it  acts  as  a  harmless  excitant  and  sedative,  yet  it  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  paralysis  when  the  practice  is  indulged  in 
to  excess.   Oil  of  tobacco,  which  is  inhaled  and  swallowed  in 
the  process  of  smoking,  is  one  of  the  most  violent  of  known 
poisons;  the  Hottentots  are  said  to  kill  snakes  by  putting  a 
drop  of  it  on  their  tongues,  and  the  death  of  these  reptiles  is 
said  to  take  place  as  instantaneously  as  if  by  an  electric  shock  ; 
dangerous  symptoms  are  reported  to  have  followed  the  applil 
cation  of  the  ointment  to  scald  heads.  (L.)    In  the  case  of  a 
boy  aged  eight  years,  to  whose  head  the  expressed  juice  of 
tobacco  was  applied,  for  the  cure  of  tinea  capitis,  death  took 
place  three  hours  and  a  half  after  the  application.    It  has 
been  employed  in  colic,  ileus,  strangulated  hernia,  constipa- 
tion, ischuria,  dysury,  tetanus  and  other  spasmodic  disorders 
dropsy,  and  also  as  a  topical  remedy  in  gout  and  rheumatic 
inflammation  of  the  joints,  testicles,  and  sclerotic  coat  of  the 
eye,  and  m  erysipelatous  inflammation.  (Pereira.) 
Physalis.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  338.    Endl.  Gen  PL  665  ) 
Physalis   alkekengi.     Alkekengi,  Halicacabum,  Winter 
cherry.    South  of  Europe. 

f  Berries  antinephritic,  lithontriptic,  and  diuretic  ;  if  in  gather- 
ing they  are  rubbed  against  the  calyx,  they  acquire  a  nauseous 
taste,  and  become  purgative.  (G.)  Diuretic,  employed  in 
veterinary  practice.  (L.)  Berries  acidulous  and  slightly  bitter  ■ 
they  were  esteemed  detergent  and  aperient  by  the  aficients  • 
llnPDt%Zn7)'       SwitZeHand' ^  ^  eaten  as  a  com! 

Physalis  angulata.    Jamaica  winter  cherry  America 
colic".106  Pknt'  With  CHyenne  Pepper'  diuretic  '  cures'the 

Physalis  somnifera.    Solanum  somniferum,  Sleeon  night- 
shade.   South  of  Europe,  East  Indies  PJ  9 

Root  hypnotic   milder  than  opium  ;  fruit  very  diuretic  ■  do 
eoetion  of  the  herb  used  in  toothache.  (G.)   This  3w  £ 

recognised  this  plant  in  Egyptian  mummies.  (IT)  ^ 

Solanum.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  337.    Endl  Gen  PI  fififi  * 
Solanum  bahamense.  tJ  ,        7 L  bb5-> 

Its  juice  administered  in  the  W«f  T*.«f  *•      *  «ds' 

throat,  in  the  form  of  a  gargle.  (Gk)  °£  S0Fe 

Solanum  cernuum.  °  ° 

Brazil. 
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A  .Ceoction  ^^^Xt^S^^ 
and  is  very  serviceable  in  syphilis,  mveicicue  g 

similar  complaints.  (L.)  Chili. 

i°h^rvMe";;  »**-  used  in  inflammatory 

^^SOLANUM  DULCAMARA.  (B  B.  365.)  ,S.^«,Mca- 
r^^r^nnl^W  Hedges  and 

thickets.  jj-T-noitSn    flpnurative,  in  chronic 

Twigs,  ^^^rS^Ke  form  in  whicfi 
eruptions,  its  taste  being  *ove  decoction,  two  or  three 

it  has  ^h^f»hecbfflon  Pharmacopoeia  maybe  given 
ounces  of  that  of  the  ^  u     branches  in  the  form 

thrice  a  day.  (<*.)    *ner,"',  w:Jth  have  been  recom- 

of  a  decoction,  much  dl  ^^^^^^lions.  (Smith.)  The 
mended  in  scrofulous  or  tempting  berries 

plant  is  a  dangerous  nf  rcohc'/^.]^tf/monoPchildren  and 
Lve  occasionally  caused  serious  acc ^g  *™  plant  has  been 
others  who  have  eaten  hem  ;  m  Jd  as  a  wasfi  in 

considered  serviceable  both  inte  "ally,       ^    ft  ^  di  h 
lepra,  psoriasis,  and  other  cutaneo  exhibited  m 

retic,  and  is.  said  to  have  >Jeeu  thought  serviceable  m 

asthma.  (L.)  Dulcamara  ha f^eJ^gonty  complaints, 
chronic  pulmonary  catarrhs  £.£e^n  8various  cachectic 

beneficial.  (Pereira.) 

SOLANUM  1NCANUM. 

Leaves  applied  to  cancers.  East  Indies. 

Sre'dTS'e  native  practitioners  as  an  expectorant. 
(L.)  TnvP  aimle,  Tomatoes.  South 

1    SOLANUM   LYCOPERSICON.       LoM  AgR'* 

berries  used  to  make  a  sauce.  (G.)  Wegt  Indies 

Solanum  mammosum.  bl  diuretic. 

Said  to  be  bitter,  and  a  valuable ou 

Solanum  melongena.^  ^g^td  ^.boiled 
Leaves  narcotic;  Cultivated  both  in 

and  eaten  in  the  warmer  f^ff^^  for  its  fruit,  which 
Europe  and  the  Eas  and -We  t  in  ^  of  the  ^ 

is  used  boiled;  stewed  in  sauces,  *.  , 

appfe.  (Loud.)  Peru. 
Solanum  muricatum. 
Fruit  eatable. 
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*Solanum  nigrum.    (E.  B.  566.)    S.  vu/gare,  Black  night- 
shade, Common  nightshade. 

Fl.  white.    June,  September.    Annual.    Waste  places. 

Leaves  used  externally  as  an  anodyne  in  erysipelas ;  young; 
shoots,  Bredes,  Laman,  eaten  as  spinach;  berries  produce 
mania,  somnambulism,  and  death.  (G.)    A  grain  or  two  of 
the  dried  leaf  have  sometimes  been  given  to  promote  various 
secretions,  possibly  by  exciting  a  great  and  rather  dangerous 
agitation  in  the  viscera.  (Smith.)    It  is  a  narcotic,  and  accord- 
ing to  Orfila,  its  extract  possesses  nearly  the  same  power  as 
lettuce  opium;  in  Brazil  it  is  called  Carachicu,  or  Erva  mora 
and  when  bruised  is  applied  either  in  poultices  or  baths  to' 
painful  wounds,  and  in  generally  inflammatory  cases,  with  a 
predominant  excitement  of  the  nervous  system.  (L.  ex  Mar- 
tins.) v 

Solanum  ovigerum.    Oval  egg  plant.  Arabia 
;  Distinguished  from  the  egg-like  variety  of  S.  melongena  by 
s  acnd  pUlp  whicHe,ngrefflovd  by  the  scoop  or  pressure, 
thegflesh  is  dressed  and  eaten.  (L.)    Said  to  be  narcotic. 

Solanum  paniculatum.  Brazil 
This  plant  is  called  Juripeba  in  Brazil,  where  the  juice' of 
its  bruised  leaves  and  unripe  fruit  is  much  esteemed  as  a 
powerful  remedy  in  obstructions  of  the  bowels,  especially  of 
the  liver,  and  in  catarrhus  vesica* ;  several  other  kinds  of 
Solanum  are  used  in  similar  diseases  ;  when  applied  fresh  they 

Fruit  anodyne. 

*#Solanum  tuberosum.  Potato 
of  i'nS16  01  Whi'e-   June'  Perennial.  Native 

began  o  be  used,  it  was  supposed  to  be  Ceotic  dkrltil  a 
aphrodisiac.  Salen  vowder  ht  77,.„„„7  i  '  1,1  etlc>  anc{ 
toes  peeled.  S^J^lJ™0*  fflfe  consists  of  pota- 


umversal  use  as  the  tubers  of  the  notTtn  V  i  ap  ed  for 
peculiarity  of  taste,  and  consisting  cC  rf  Tg,  ^ 
Inna  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  htc^A 
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flour  of  the  potato,  puddings,  and  such  preparations  as  do  not 
call  the  gluten  of  wheat  flour  into  action,  may  be  ma^  e# 
to  those  of  millet  or  rice,  and  excellent  brca  d;  wit  ha  inodera  e 
proportion  of  good  wheat  flour.    Potato  starch  ™**V£™^ 
of  its  use  in  the  laundry,  and  as  a  hair  powder,  is  cohered 
an  equally  delicate  food  as  sago  or  arrow  root.  As  starcli  ana 
sugar  are  so  nearly  the  same  that  the  former  is .e* si  y  con 
vefted  into  the  latter,  the  potato  yields  a  rJW^ 
of  malt  by  distillation,  and  a  wine  or  beer  by  the  fe ™entatwe 
process.   (Loud.)     Many  other  species  and  J^J^tf 
genus  produce  edible  fruits  or  farinaceous  tuber,,  and  some 
them  saponaceous  berries. 

|°errSMdeVep  wZm',  used  to  colour  the  cheeks.  (G  )  A 
Sp^se  specie^  of  Solanum,  called  Burabara  »  re^r  ed  m 
Demerara  to-  be  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  lattle  snaKe. 

0)  

Order  1 14—  SCROPHTJLARINEJE.    (Endl.Gen.  PI.  670. 
L?ndl .  Nat  Ord.  288.)    ANTIRRHINE2E.    (De  Cand. 

Bot.  Gal.  342.) 

Calm  fee,  five,  or  more  generally  (by  ^^^^^t^ 
united,  sometimes  free,  unequal,  the  upper  one  largest Ae  two  upper 

in  estivation;  corolla  gamosepalous  five-cleft,  or,  (by  the  c°™ J  1  or  erect,  sub- 
petals  to  the  apex,)  four-cleft,  the  tube  short  or  elongated,  lira^^P~si°te  the  s'epals, 
equally  partite  or  bilabiate,  imbricated  in  aestivation  j  '^J^^S Shm^ 
upper  stamens  entirely  wanting  or  sterile,  very  ^.^.J^^iKena  ones, 
two  lateral  equal,  rarely  abortive,  the  two  lower  equal  to  or  longer  than  the lat  , 
sometimes  wanting ;  anthers  two  or  one-celled  dehiscing  ?»*«_£  ,  W  ^ 
celled  cells  two,  or  many-seeded;  style  simple,  rarely  shghtlj bind »  8     d  r 

entire,  emarginatef  or  bifid;  fn* 
dehiscing  by  valves  or  pores;  dissepiment  parallel,  or  opposite  ™J.  'sometimes 
loose  in  the  centre,  or  altogether  free  ;  tface f**®**^ ^J^^K  k  the  albu- 
Beparatingwhen  ripe;  seeds  generally  mdefi ni fij^jg^ j^ff  Retimes  fetid, 
men.    Herts,  under-shrubs,  or  sometimes  sh mis  usually  or  raCemosc, 

rarely  aromatic;  leaves  opposite,  Arled,  or ";.f"  Sowed,  some- 
rarely  spiked  ;  pedune'es  opposite  or  alternate,  sometimes  simple  and  one  nowe  , 
times  many-flowered,  in  dichotomous  cymes. 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  Bot.  Gal   of  De  *ni  and 
Duby,  this   order  is  divided  between   the  Antirrlunw*  P 
342/and  Rhinahthace*,  p.  351,  but  this  is  not  generally  fol 
lowed.    See  Lind.  Nat.  Ord.  289. 

Antirrhinum.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  343.    Endl.  Gen.  PI. 

673.) 

*  Antirrhinum  majus.    (E.  B.  129.)    Great  sti ap  d, -ago n 
PI.  purplish-red.    July,  August.    Perennial.       alls  ana 
chalk  cliffs.  . 
An  hysteric,  and  used  externally  in  ophthalmia. 
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■♦Antirrhinum  orontium.  (E.  B.  1155.)  Orontium  ar- 
vense,  Calves  snout,  Lesser  snap  dragon. 

Fl.  purple.  July,  August.  Perennial.  Corn  fields  in  the 
east  and  south  of  England. 

Herb  poisonous. 

Calceolaria.    [Endl.  Gen.  PI.  671.) 

CAICEOLARIA  PINNATA.  Pei'U. 

Leaves  said  to  be  purgative  and  emetic.  (L.) 
Calceolaria  trifida.    Turnpu.  Peru. 
Leaves  said  to  be  tonic  and  febrifuge.  (L.) 

Capraria.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  679.) 
Capraria  bifolia.  Tropical  America. 

Jb  lowers  used  instead  of  tea. 

Diceros.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  695.) 
Diceros  cochinchinensis.  Cochin  China. 

.Ejaten  in  salads. 

Digitals.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  678.)  (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  342  ) 
•Digitalis  purpurea.    (E.  B.  357.)    Digitalis,  Fox-glove. 
Dry  banks    '  SOmetmies  white-     Julv>  August.  Biennial. 

Leaves  Digitalis  folia,  used  externally  as  vulnerary  and 
an  iscrofulous,  and  internally  in  doses  of  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij  as  a 
sedative  and  particularly  as  a  diuretic,  but  great  caution  is 
required  in  using  it,  because  it  accumulates  in  the  system  ■ 
hi n?t?  P™ctltl0ne/  ™y  be  surprised  at  the  sudden  demise  of 

lamina  Z %T\f ^  ^  ^  ^  °ff  itSUS6'  Seeds' 

semma,  used  for -the isame  purpose,  less  uncertain.  (G.)  The 

eaves  and  seeds  of  this  plant,  especially  the  former,  in  the 

val^be^f  r'tinCtU1r'-0r  V™'  aff"rd  0ne  «f  mo st 
valuable  of  known  medicines  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 

action  of  the  heart,  promoting  the  action  of  the  absorbents  is 
Kn      Sys'em;  it  is  employed  very  extensively  in  fevers 

>vhich  are  fresh  selected "  ho  le  J  ,  T'  *??  ^°Se  0nly 
be  rejected,  and  tl c rem a  nint  f  ^  ?lMh  sllould 

Plant  be  hung  up,  f-e  the  fire,, or  the 

practitioners  ought  alwavs  to  X ■  '  a,wam  kitchen; 
leaves  in  the  mo  ith  of  July  anff  1     fi  of  the  peoe»* 

and  dry  them  themselves,  as  in 
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the  herb  shops  they  are  often  so  ill  dried  as  to 

in  which  state  they  are  useless;  th e  powder  si be  k«pt  ^ 

closely  W™PfciSi^dd-  n  ItXX^ 

cupboard;  as  keeping  considerably  diminish* their medicinal 
activity,  they  should  be  renewed  annually.  (Pereira  ) 

Digitalis  lutea.    Yellow  foxglove.  prance. 
May  be  used  as  the  last. 

»     m„  Pand  Bot  Gal.  354.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  693.) 

^    (E.  B.  1416.)   J****.  Eye, 

h%h\  white,  streamed  with  purple.    July,  August.  Auuual. 

Safe  saessp 

feather  dipped  in  it.  (Loud.) 

Gratiola.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  682.) 
Gratiola  officinalis.    Gfnrffofa,  2T«fr«  *p*9><  Marshes 

°f?eU7acrid,  drastic,  vermifuge,  used  f^^^ 
jaundiL;  dose  gr.  v.  to  ^Sfe 
inspissated  juice,  gr.  x ^to  nx     3  pur  ^  ^ 

(G.)    A  very  active  plant  form £y  caHe  I  fcr  Be 
count  of  its  efficiency  as  a  medicine ,  w  i  J  been 

acts  violently  both  y^^ffi  called  2*» 
said  to  be  the  basis  of  the  tamom,  gout  b     f  be 

medicinale,  which,  as  ts  active  T^e;a^^  J  said  to 
nature  of  Veratna,  is  not  n ^ble  >.  Cocbondriasis ;  in 
have  been  found  serviceable  m  cases  it 

as  pastures.  (L.)  purgative  and  emetic  leaves  and 

G.  peruviana  (Linn.)  naspuigau 

roots.  (L.) 

Hemimeris.    (Endl.  Gen.  PL  672.) 

Hemimeris  caulialata. 
Stomachic,  anodyne. 
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Herpestes.    (Endl.  Gen.  PJ.  681.) 

Herpestes  monniera.  Gratiolamonniera,  Monniera  Browniu 
Tropical  parts  of  the  -world. 

The  natives  of  India  use  the  expressed  juice  mixed  with 
petroleum,  to  rub  on  parts  affected  with  rheumatic  pains.  (L.) 

Herpestes?  amara.    Gratiola  amara.  Moluccas. 

Leaves  excessively  bitter,  and  might  no  doubt  answer  valu- 
able purposes  in  medicine.  (L.  ex  Roxb.)  ' 

Linaria.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  343.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  673.) 

*Linaria  cymbalaria.  (E.  B.  502.)  Antirrhinum  cijmba- 
laria,  Cymbalaria,  Ivy  leaved  toad  flax. 

Fl.  pale  blue  or  purplish.  May,  September.  Perennial. 
On  old  walls. 

Has  a  warm  cress-like  flavour,  and  has  been  recommended 
as  an  antiscorbutic ;  Hamilton  says  that  in  India  it  is  given 
with  sugar  in  cure  of  diabetes,  and  from  the  report  of  its  in- 
fluence over  that  disorder,  it  well  deserves  to  be  tried  by  the 
English  practitioner;  it  is,  however,  probable  that  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton s  remarks  do  not  apply  to  this  plant,  which  does  not  grow 
in  India,  but  to  L.  ramosissima,  (Wall.)  a  nearly  allied  species. 

*Linaria  elatine.  (E.  B.  692.)  Antirrhinum  elatine, 
Ratine  Veronica  fa-mina,  Female  speedwell,  Fluellin,  Sharp 
pointed fluellin,  or  Toadflax. 

Fl.  yellow,  upper  lip  yiolet.    July,  September.  Annual, 
Corn  fields  on  chalky  or  sandy  soil. 
Said  to  be  bitter  and  purgative.  (L.) 

*Linaria  minor.  (E.  B.  2014.)  Antirrhinum  minor,  Lesser 
toadflax,  Small  toadflax. 

caFih  Pu^h-yellow.  June,  August.  Annual.  Chalky  and 
sandy  fields  in  the  south  of  England. 

?n?T?eB/  ^-T  -aVe  a1,1  ^cancerous,  especially  L.  elatine,  the 
juice  of  which  is  used  in  foul  ulcers  and  cutaneous  eruptions. 

*Linaria  vulgaris  (E.  B.  658.)  Antirrhinum  linaria 
Linaria,  Toadflax,  Yellow  toad  flax.  ' 

offieJs!110^  Jul^Au8ust-  Perennial.   Hedges  and  borders 

Beobstruent ;,  diuretic.  (G.)    Reported  to  be  putative  ™d 
diuretic;  it  is  bitter ;  its  flowers  have  been  recommendpd 
decoction,  as  a  wash  for  chronic  diseases o ^KSt 
it  would  not  be  an  inactivp  W5nn  ,   ,     '     d  that 

fact,  that  in  London  ptat  ftSJ&Sfift  2» 
the  purpose  of  destroying  »  m'lk  for 
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tit  /-n„  r»o,-,,i   "Rot   Gal   351.    Endl.  Gen.  PI. 

Melampyrum.    (i)e  Land.  aoi.  vjrai.  o^i.  ^ 

*Meeampyrum  arvekse.    (E.  B.  53.)    ZWftcwi  fWM^ 

Purple  cow  wheat.  .  ,  „„oon 

Fl.  variegated  with  yellow,  purple  rose-colour  and  gieen. 

July     Annual.    Corn  fields  and  dry  banks  in  Norfolk. 

^Meeampykum   pratense.     (E.   B.   U3.)  Cratcegonum, 

Common  yellow  cow  wheat,  Wild  cow  wheat 

Fl.  pale  yellow.    June,  August.    Annual.     Gioves  and 

thickets. 

Seeds  aphrodisiac  ;  herb  fattens  cows. 
Pedicularis.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  352.  Endl.  Gen.  PI.  69 4  .) 
P  *vZ^ms  paeustris.    (E.  B.  399.)    Louse  wort,  Marsh 

^iTe^rircotu,     June,  July.     Annual.    Wet  and 

"tu^rid;  its  juice,  or  a  decoction, 

old  ulcers;  kills  lice,  yet  said  to  breed  lice  m  cattle  that  teed 

on  it. 

PxcnoaatzA.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  689.^  ^ 
P™^r^  -J  !«  tbC  -the  medicine  of  In- 
S^U  (De  Cand  Bot  G  ,  353.  Endl.Ge^  694.) 

RlIlNANTHlIS    CRISTA    GALLI.  wi.j      ^  3 

Cock's  comb,  Common  yellow  rattle.  Annnal  Meadows 

Fl.  yellow,  tipped  with  purple.    June.    Annual.  Meaciov, 

and  pastures. 

Is  used  to  kill  lice. 

ScoPARIA.  (Endl.Gen.Pl.|87.);shAiM].ca 

S^pfes'sed  juiee  U  Merely  mucilaginons,  and  employed  as  a 

cooling  laxative.  (L.)  _^ 

-r^  i   Tim-  346     Endl.  Gen.  PI. 

Scrophularia.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Uil.  **o. 

o/l.) 

/  io  ti  654  }  Bctanicaaquatica, 

*SCR0PHULARIA  AQUATICA.     (E.  X>.  OO^J 

TPW  6c<owy,  Wafer  /wort.  Perennial.  Wet 

Fl.  dark  purple  at  the  mouth.    Jul).  ^eren 

P^ces.  ••    o      7^c«  •  "Rnrnptt  however,  says 

V  Properties  the  same  as  in  S.  no  do  so ,  B  uinett  u  ow  ^ 

that  they  cannot  be  very  W^^^  SSb  by  Cardinal 
garrison  of  Rochelle,  during  the  celebiated  siege  oy  ^ 
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Richelieu  in  1628,  supported  themselves  in  their  extremity  by 
eating-  the  roots  of  S.  aquatica,  which  has  since  that  time  been 
called  by  the  French  Herbe  du  siege.  (L.) 

#Scrophularia  nodosa.    (E.  B.  1544.)    Knotted Jigworc. 

Fl.  greenish-purple.  July.  Perennial.  Moist  ground  and 
woods. 

Leaves  and  roots  said  to  be  purgative  and  emetic  ;  they  have 
a  bitter  taste  and  a  heavy  disagreeable  smell;  a  decoctiou  of 
the  leaves  is  used  by  farmers  to  cure  the  scab  in  swine.  (L.  ex 
Burnett.)  Diuretic  and  narcotic.  (Pereira.)  Both  of  these 
are  incisive,  attenuating,  used  in  scrophula  and  cancer.  (G.) 

Torenia.  (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  684.) 
Torenia  asiatica.  East  Indies. 

Juice  of  the  leaves  considered  on  the  Malabar  coast  a  cure 
for  gonorrhoea.  (L.) 

Vandellia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  683.) 

Vandellia  diffusa.       Guayana,  Brazil.  Isle  of  France. 

Of  great  value  in  Guayana  as  an  antibilious  emetic  and 
febrifuge,  and  a  most  efficacious  remedy  in  malignant  fevers 
and  dysentery,  especially  in  cases  depending  on  a  disordered 
state  of  the  liver.  (Hancock  in  Med.  Bot.  Trans.  1829,  p.  9.) 
It  is  called  Haimarada  by  the  Arowak  Indians,  and  Bitter 
blain  by  the  Dutch  Creoles.  (L.) 

Verbascum.     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  (Solanea)  339.  Endl 

Gen.  PI.  670.) 

*Verbascum  blattaria.  (E.  B.  393.)  Blattctria,  Yellow 
moth  mullein. 

Fl.  July.    Annual.    Banks  on  a  gravelly  soil. 

Has  the  same  qualities  as  V.  thapsus  ;  attracts  moths;  seeds 
inebriate  fish.  (G.)  Is  said  to  have  the  power  of  driving  away 
the  blatta,  or  cockroach.  (Loud.) 

*Verbascum  lychnitis.  (E.  B.  58.)  V.  album,  White 
flowered  mullein,  White  mullein. 

Fl.  cream-coloured.  July,  August.  Biennial.  Road  sides 
and  pastures,  especially  on  the  chalk. 

Leaves  pulmonary.  (G.)  Used  in  many  places  as  a  poison 
tor  mice.  (L.)  1 

*Verbascum  nigrum.  (E.  B.  59.)  Black  mullein,  Bark 
mullein.  ' 

Fl.  yellow.     July,  August.     Perennial.    Banks  and  way 

Root  astringent;  leaves  and  flowers  anodyne  and  pectoral 
G.)    Accounted  slightly  narcotic;  the  seeds  of  this  and  of 
t_he  nexyspec.es,  are  said  to  be  used  by  poachers  to  ^ 
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*VerbaScum  thapsus.    (E.  B.  549-)    Verbascum,  Tapsus 
barbatus,  Cow's  lung  wort,  Great  mullein  High  taper 

El    yellow.    July,  August.     Biennial    Banks  and  waste 

forAAe  ^uS  cfatery:  'a  decoction  of  the  Jea^  g™ ,  in 
diarrhoea.  (G.)  The  down  of  several  species  of ^rbascnm 
mnv  be  used  as  tinder,  and  to  make  wicks  for  lamps  whence 
ZC™ TycMtis  applied  to  one  of  the  spee.es  from : 

^blut*  May,  July.    Annual.    Fields  and  walls;  com- 


mon. 


Vulnerary,  incisive,  diaphoretic,  antiphthisic. 
*VEEO»ici  beccabW.L    (E.  B.  635.)    Anagallu  aguatiea, 

3£  "September.    Perennial.    Water-courses ; 
"es,  when  fresh,  diuretic,  antiscorbutic  ;  eaten  as  salad  ; 

n^r^ af  £f  SSrtoods,  pastures,  and 

hedge  banks.  +!,■,,  tWp  of  V  officinalis. 

Leaves  a  better  substitute  for  tea  than  those  « 

*=VeRONICA   MONTANA.  /UU^ 

*Stf^J«    Perennial.    Moist  woods. 

Properties  the  --e  as  those  of  P  o^,^  ^ 

*Veronica  officinalis.  (KB.  /o©-J 
^r  «:.  C« S  Woods  and  dry  pas- 

'Teaves  slightly  astringent,  bitter,  substituted  for  tea,  but 

*^r«rL^ss  IBS)  ft-*- 

*lfbL.  July,  August.  Perennial.  Newmarket,  Bury, 
Lancashire,  and  Wales.    Pare  . 

Properties  similar  to  those  of  V.  arvenm. 

VbrWa  vikoinica.    Virginia  speedwell. 

Boot,  PeroMico  P.  If.  S„  astringent. 
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Order  115.— OROBANCHE^.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  348. 

Endl.  Gen.  PI.  725.) 

Calyx  divided,  persistent,  inferior;  corolla  monopetalous,  hypogynous,  irregular,  per- 
sistent, with  an  imbricated  aestivation  ;  stamens  four,  generally  didynamous,  inserted  into 
the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with  its  segments  ;  anthers  two-celled,  cells  distinct, 
parallel,  often  mucronate,  or  bearded  at  the  base  ;  ovary  superior,  one-celled,  seated  in  a 
fleshy  disk,  with  two  or  four  parietal  polyspermous  placentas ;  style  one ;  stigma  two- 
lobed  ;  fruit  capsular,  enclosed  within  the  withered  corolla,  one-celled,  two-valved,  each 
valve  bearing  one  or  two  placentas  in  the  middle ;  seeds  indefinite,  very  minute ;  embryo 
minute,  inverted  at  the  apex  of  a  fleshy  albumen.  Herbaceous  leafless  plants,  growing 
parasitically  upon  the  roots  of  other  species;  stems  covered  with  brown  or  colourless 
scales. 

Epiphegus.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  726.) 
Epiphegus  virginiana.    Oroianche  virginiana.    South  of 
United  States. 

Michaux  says  that  in  Virginia  the  powdered  stems  are  fre- 
quently sprinkled  over  inveterate  ulcers  and  open  cancers  with 
considerable  benefit ;  a  quack  medicine  known  in  North 
America  by  tbe  name  of  Martin's  Cancer  Powder,  is  said  to  be 
a  compound  of  this  plant  and  white  arsenic.  (L  ) 

Lathrjea.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  351.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  727.) 

#Lathrjea  squamaria.  (E.  B.  50.)  Squamaria,  Tooth 
wort. 

El.  purplish.  April,  May.  Perennial.  On  the  roots  of 
trees. 

Herb  consolidating,  astringent,  used  in  hernia  and  wounds. 

Orobanche.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  348.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  727.) 

*Orobanche  major.  (E.  B.  421.)  Orobanche,  Broom 
rape. 

Flower  and  whole  plant  dingy  purplish-brown.  June,  July. 
Perennial.    On  roots  of  broom  and  furze. 

Herb  in  powder  gives  relief  in  the  colic  ;  used  in  hypochon- 
driasis; externally  resolvent. 


Order  116.— GESNERACEiE.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  715. 
Lindl.  Nat.  Ord.  286.) 

Calyx  half  superior,  five-parted,  with  a  valvate  aestivation ;  corolla  monopetalous, 
tubular,  more  or  less  irregular,  fivc-lobed,  with  an  imbricate  restivntion  ;  stamens  two,  or 
d.dynamous;  anthers  cohering,  two-celled,  innate,  with  a  thick  tumid  connective,  the 
rudiment  of  a  fifth  stamen  is  present;  ovary  half  superior,  one-celled,  with  two  fleshy, 
two  lobed,  parietal  polyspermous  placentas,  surrounded  at  its  base  by  glands  alternating 
with  stamens  ;  style  con  inuous  with  the  ovary  ;  stigma  capitate,  concave  ;  fruit  capsular 
or  succulent,  half  superior,  one-celled,  two-valved,  with  loculicidal  dehiscence,  and  two 
opposite  lateral  placentas,  each  consisting  of  two  plates;  seeds  very  numerous  mini  e; 
embryo  erect,  in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen;  testa  thin,  with  very  close  fine  obliiuev  "ins 
Herbaceous  plants  or  under-shrubs  ;  leaves  opposite,  rugose,  XntXSTjSl 

owy,  in  racemes  or  panicles,  rarely  solitary.  (Lindl.)  tvll«°ui  supuics ,  jwucis 
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Besleria.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  720.) 
Besleria  violacea.  Tropical  America. 

Berry  eatable. 

Picria.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  719.) 
Picria  felterrje.  China. 
Intensely  bitter. 


Order  117.     LABIATJE.     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  359. 

Endl.  Gen.  PI.  607.) 

Calyx  inferior,  persistent,  gamosepalous,  generally  regular,  either  five-dentate  with  the 
fifth  tooth  superior  and  next  the  axis,  or  ten-dentate,  sometimes  irregular  oblique  in- 
curve 1  corolla  gamopetalous,  hypogynous,  deciduous,  irregular,  the  tube  polymorphous, 
tte  HmbT-5  lobed,  subaumpanulate,  bisubiate,  or  oblique,  imbricated  in  *stivat>on ; 

four  general  y  didynamous,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  mostly  fer- 
tile the  two  upper  sometimes  sessile,  generally  fertile ;  normal  anthers  two-celled,  the 
cells  united  b/a  connective,  parallel,  or  diverging,  or  divaricate  at  the  base,  being  conU- 
nuou "at  the  apex,  sometimes  one  cell  is  abortive,  the  anther  being  then  dimidiate  ;  con- 
Se  sometiiLs'elongated,  separating  the  anther  cells  to  some  distence ;  often  imper- 
centible  the  cells  being  then  confluent ;  ovary  four-lobed,  the  lobes  one-ovuled,  ovule 
ere TsMe one  inserted  between  the  lobes  at  their  base,  bifid  J  ftigmftwn,  terminal,  or 
sub-term ^  ml  generally  extremely  smdl ; /nA  generally  consistmg  of  four  achenes,  (or 
fewer  by abEn,)  persistent  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  the  pericarp  membranous, 
tHckened  or  fleshy  :  ««&  erect ;  albumen  none ;  embryo  erect,  deeply  cleft;  cotyledon 
SSft2d  at  the  apex  radicle  straight,  or  slightly  curved.  Herbaceous  plants 
oTutde'rshrul stem  four-cornered,  with  opposite  ramifications  ;  leaves  opposite,  divided, 
or  unowned  «siate,  replete  with  receptacles  of  aromatic  oil ;  flowers  in  opposite, 
3f2,2ry  cymes,  resembling  whorls  j  sometimes  solitary,  as  if  capitate. 

Ajuga.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  361.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  632.) 

*Ajuga  cham^pitys.  (E.B.  77.)  Chamcepitys  Iva  ai  tk- 
ritica,  Teucrium  chama-pitys,  Ground  pine,  Yellow  bugle. 

El.  yellow.  May,  June.  Annual.  Chalky  or  gravelly 
fields. 

S^klSS:     (E.  B.  1270.)     Mountain  ou9le, 

Pyramidal  bugle. 

Fl.blue.    June.    Perennial.    Highland  pastures 
*Ajuga  reptans.    (E.B.489  )    Bugula,  Comnwn  hugle 
El  blue,  sometimes  white.    May,  June.    Perenmal.  Moi.t 

^^Jiogent,  nearly  inodorous,  sometimes  substituted 
for  bark. 

Amaracts.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI,  617.)  _ 
Amaracus  dictamnus.    Dictamnus  CreUcus,  Origanum  die 

tamnus,  Dittany  of  Crete.    Rocks  of  Candia. 

Aromatic  and  tonic  ;  once  in  much  repute  among  the  Gi  ecks 

and  Romans,  but  now  not  much  used.  (L.) 
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Anisomeles.    (End!.  Gen.  PI.  625.) 

Anisomeles  malabarica.  Ajvga  fruticosa,  Nepeta  Mala- 
barica.    East  Indies  and  Isle  of  France. 

Patients  suffering  from  ague  are  made  to  inhale  the  vapour 
arising  from  an  infusion  of  this  plant,  copious  perspiration  en- 
sues, which  is  kept  up  for  some  time  by  drinking  more  of  the 
infusion.  (Wight.)  The  leaves,  which  are  bitter  and  astrin- 
gent, are  taken  in  India  to  assist  digestion,  and  to  impart  tone 
to  the  stomach.  (L.)  The  entire  plant  deemed  emmenagogue 
in  the  West  Indies.  (O'Sh.) 

Ballota.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  365.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  627.) 
*Ballota  nigra.    (E.  B.  46.)    Marrubium  nigrum,  Black 
horekound. 

El.  purple.  July,  August.  Perennial.  Waste  places. 
Common. 

Ballota  suaveolens.    Jamaica  spikenard. 

Strong-scented,  emmenagogue,  antihysteric,  antiepileptic, 
expectorant,  and  vermifuge  ;  externally  they  are  vulnerary  ; 
an  infusion  of  the  latter  used  in  dropsy  and  gravel.  (G.) 

Collinsonia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  618.) 
Collinsonia  canadensis.    C.pracoxl  Canadian  snakeroot. 
North  America. 

Root  used  for  Virginian  snakeroot. 

Cunila.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  618.) 

Cunila  mariana.  Zizophora  mariana,  Virginia  pennyroyal. 
North  America. 

Leaves,  Cunila  P.  U.  S.,  diaphoretic,  distilled  for  their  oil. 
(G.)  Employed  beneficially  in  slight  fevers  and  colds,  with  a 
view  to  excite  perspiration.  (L.) 

Dracocephaliom.    (Endl.  Gen.  PL  623.) 
Dracocepiialum  moldavica.    Moldavian  mini.  Moldavia. 
Similar  in  quality  to  mint. 

Dysophylla.    (Endl,  Gen.  PI.  612.) 

Dysopiiylla  auricularia.  Mentha  villosa,  Auricularia, 
Ceylonian  plant,  JEarwort,  Marlow.    East  Indies. 

Used  for  deafness.  (G.)  Has  been  recommended  as  a  sti- 
mulating application  in  the  cure  of  deafness.  (L.) 

Galeopsis.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  625.) 
*Galeopsis  ladanum.    (E.  B.  884.)    Narrow-leaf  all-heal, 
Red  hemp  nettle. 

Fl.  purplish,  rose-coloured,  or  white.  August.  Annual 
Corn-fields. 

*Galeopsis  ociiroleuca.  (E.  B.  2353.)  Trailing  hemp 
fictile * 
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M.  large,  pale  yellow.  July,  August.  Annual.  Sandy 
COWellldspoken  of  as  an  expectorant,  and  in  phthisical  com- 

plai"ts-  (f?    "R   207  and  667.)  Bastard 

*Galeopsis  tetrahit.    (E.        zu'  auu  UUrfv 

hemp,  Common  hemp  nettle.  .  , ,  , 

PL  purplish  or  white.    August.    Annual.    Com-nelds  and 

M'  Seedfyieid  oil.  (G.)    These  have  also  the  same  properties 
as  Ballota  nigra. 

Gb.lo.po.uk.  (Bndl.  Gen.  PI.  6080 
Geiuosporum  prostratum.  ^ 
Used  at  Pondicherry  as  a  febrifuge.  O) 

Hedeoma.    (Endl.  Gen.  PL  618  ) 
'  Hedeoma  pulegioides.     Cbnito  pulegzoides,  Melissa  p., 
7iznvhora  vuleqioides.    North  America.  _ 

This^lant  has  great  reputation  in  North  America  as  an  em- 
menagogue,  where  it  is  called  pennyroyal.  (E.) 
Hyssopus     (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  617.    De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  3630 
*#Hyssopws  officinalis.     Hyssopus,  H.  angustifohus.  H. 

°tfpivrp^STuly,  August.  Perennial.   Native  of  the  south 

or  wine,  and  applied  as  a  cataplasm  used  as  a  d» utumt  or 
black  eyes  and  other  contusions    (G.)    A  f^^f  ,  . 
machic,  considered  serviceable  in  hysterical  complaints  and  in 
relieving  flatulence.  (L.) 
La»™.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  624.    De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  366.) 

'  Ff thuf '  Jane,  Jnly.  Perennial.  Ditto  and  waste 
P^SM.UMennennEn»..    (E.  B.  1933.)    iJed  archangel,  Red 

dead  nettle.  Av,«rm1     "Waste  °round. 

Fl.  purple.    May,  September    Annual.    Waste  e 


Linnaeus.  (Loud.)  ■  _ .    Galeobdolon  luteum, 

*Lamium  galeobdolon.    (E.  13.  /»/•>  archanqel,  or 

Meopm  galeobdolon,  Lamium  luteum,  Yellow  arc/iange  , 

Weasel  snout. 
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El.  yellow.  May,  June.  Perennial.  Woods  and  shady 
places. 

Properties  the  same  as  Ballota  nigra. 

Lamium  maculatum.  Milzadella,  Urtica  lactea,  Spotted 
archangel.  Italy. 

Herb  esteemed  specific  in  scrofula  and  flnor  albus. 

Lavandula.  (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  369.   Endl.  Gen.  PI.  611.) 

Lavandula  spica.  L.  latifolia,  Spica  vulgaris,  Spike  laven- 
der, French  lavender.    South  of  Europe. 

Not  employed  medicinally,  but  yields  what  is  called  Oil  of 
spike,  which  is  used  by  painters  on  porcelain,  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  varnishes  for  artists.  (L.) 

Lavandula  st^chas.  Stcechas  arabica,  French  lavender. 
South  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Has  long  been  employed  medicinally  by  the  Arahs,  who 
consider  it  as  a  valuable  expectorant  and  antispasmodic.  (L.) 
Also  diuretic.  (G.) 

**Lavandula  vera.  L.  angustifolia,  L.  officinalis,  L.  spica, 
(Linn.),  Common  lavender. 

Fl.  purplish  grey.  July.  Small  shrub.  Native  of  the 
south  of  Europe. 

Flowering  tops,  Lavandulae  flores,  very  odoriferous,  yield 
essential  oil ;  are  nervine,  antispasmodic,  and  cephalic.  (G.) 
The  spikes  of  flowers  contain  a  fragrant  volatile  oil  in  great 
abundance,  together  with  a  bitter  principle ;  they  are  carmi- 
native, stimulant,  and  tonic,  but  are  more  employed  in  per- 
fumery than  in  medicine;  leaves  and  flowers  have  been  used 
as  sternutatories ;  Oil  of  lavender  is  obtained  by  distillation, 
and  is  sometimes  given  in  hysteria  and  nervous  headache  •' 
Spirit  of  lavender  is  prepared  by  distilling  lavender  flowers 
with  rectified  spirit,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  being  added 
to  prevent  empyreuma;  lavender  enters  into  the  composition  of 
Eau  de  Cologne  and  the  Vinaigre  aux  quatre  voleurs.  (L.) 

Leonotis.    (R.  Br.)    (Lind.  Nat.  Ord.  277.) 

Leonotis  nepetifolia.  Phlomis  nepetifolia.  East  Indies 
South  America. 

Called  Corddo  de  frade  in  Brazil;  used  in  that  country  in 
baths  as  a  remedy  in  rheumatic  complaints.  (L.) 

Leonurus.  (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  3S4.    Endl.  Gen.  PI  625  ) 
*Leonurus  cardiaca.     (E.  B.  236.)    Cardiaca,  Mother 
wort. 

Fl.  white  with  a  reddish  tinge.  August.  Perennial.  Hedo-es 
and  waste  places.  ° 

A  stimulant,  which  has  been  much  extolled  by  the  Russians 
as  a  preservative  against  canine  madness.  (Burnett.)    The  re- 
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puted  tonic  powers  of  this  herb,  and  its  use  in  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  or  in  that  disease  of  the  stomach  called  heartburn, 
are  now  little  regarded.  (L.  ex  Smith.) 

Leonurus  marrubiastrum.    Bastard  horelwund.  Austria. 

Properties  of  this  and  of  the  former  like  those  of  Ballota 
nigra.  (G.) 

Lycopus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  359.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  613.) 

*Lycopus  EUROPifius.  (E.  B.  1 105.)  Marrubium  aquaticum, 
Water  horehound,  Gipsy  wort. 

Fl.  whitish,  with  purple  dots.  June,  July.  Perennial. 
Ditches  and  banks  of  rivers. 

Qualities  same  as  Ballota  nigra. 

Marrubium.   (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  364.  Endl  Gen.  PI.  627.) 
Mabrubtum  alyssum.    Alyssum  Galeni,  Galen's  madwort. 

Spain.  n  A' 

Mabbubium  pseudo-dictamnus.    Bastard  dittany.  Uanciia. 

Properties  the  same  as  those  of  Ballota  nigra. 
♦Marrubium  vulgare.    (E.  B.  410.)    M.  album,  Marru- 
bium, Prassium,  Horehound,  White  horehound.  _ 
Fl.  white.    August.    Perennial.    Waste  places,  especially 

on  a  chalky  soil.  _  .  ,    ,  . 

Pectoral  used  in  coughs  and  colds.  (G.)  The  whole  herb 
has  a  white  or  hoary  aspect,  and  a  very  bitter,  not  unpleasantly 
aromatic,  flavour;  its  extract  is  a  popular  remedy  lor  coughs 
and  asthmatic  complaints.  (Smith.)  It  has  been  recommended 
in  chlorosis  and  hysteria  as  stimulating  and  tonic  and  also  m 
the  treatment  of  intermittents  ;  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  nas 
been  found  serviceable  in  chronic  catarrh  and  humoral  asthma  ; 
made  into  syrup  or  confection,  and  candied  with  sugar,  they 
form  a  popular  remedy  for  slight  coughs  ;  the  plant,  although 
not  much  used  professionally,  appears  to  deserve  more  atten- 
tion than  it  now  receives.  (L.  ex  Burnett.)  In  large  dose, 
laxative.  (Pereira.) 
Melissa.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal  374    Endl.  Gen  PlJ 6190 

*Melissa  acinos.    (E.B.411.)    Acynos  vulgaris,  Thymus 
acynos,  Basil  thyme,  Poly  mountain,  Wild  basit 

Fl.  bluish  purple.    August.    Annual.    Cultivated  fields  on 
chalky  or  gravelly  soils.  , 

Properties  similar  to  those  of  Lammm  album. 
*Melissa  calamintii a.    (E.  B.  1676.)    Calamintha  vul- 
garis, C.  montana,  Common  calumint.  TWmml 
9  Fl!   whitish  or  pale  purple.    July,  August  Perennial. 
Borders  of  fields  and  waysides  on  chalky  or  g raveUy  . oils 

**Melissa  clinopodium.     (E.    B.    1401.)  i^unopoaium 
vulgare,  Ocymum  sylvestre,  Wild  basil. 
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Fl.  rose  purple.    August.    Perennial.  Hills  and  dry  bushy 
places. 

Heating  and  strengthening;  a  tea,  made  of  this  plant  mixed 
with  honey,  is  diaphoretic,  discussive,  and  expectorant. 

Melissa  grandiflora.  Calamintha  grandiflora,  C.  magni- 
fiora,  Mountain  calamint.  Italy. 

*Melissa  nepeta.  (E.  B.  284.)  Calamintha  nepeta,  C. 
oclore  pxdegii,  Thymus  nepeta,  Lesser  calamint. 

PI.  whitish,  or  pale  purple.  August.  Perennial.  Dry 
banks,  on  chalky  soil. 

*#Melissa  officinalis.   Common  balm,  Melissa. 
.  Fl.  whitish  or  cream-coloured.    June,  September.  Peren- 
nial.   Native  of  south  of  Europe. 

Cephalic,  used  in  nervous  and  hysteric  cases.  (G.)  M. 
calammta  and  M.  officinalis  are  aromatic  and  slightly  bitter, 
and  are  used  by  country  people  in  the  form  of  tea  as  a  grateful 
fever  drink.  (L)  These  plants  are  stomachic  and  diuretic, 
and  were  formerly  prized  as  corroborants  in  hypochondriacal 
and  nervous  affections,  but  are  now  used  only  in  the  form  of 
tea.  (.Lou.)  Balm  tea  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  diaphoretic  in 
fevers,  as  an  exhilarating  drink  in  hypochondriasis,  and  as  an 
emmenagogue  m  amenorrhcea  and  chlorosis.  (Pereira.) 

Melittis.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  623.) 
B^rdTalm  M~ ™'   (E-  B.  636.)    Melissa  fuchsu, 
El.  white  or  reddish,  lower  lip  often  spotted  with  purple 
May  June.    Perennial.    Woods  and  coppices  in  the  soutll  of 
-t-ingiancl. 

Diuretic,  opening. 

Meriandra.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  613  ) 
Meriandra  henghalensis.    Salvia  henghalensis.  Beno-aI 
Leaves  similar  m  smell  and  taste  to  those  of  Salvia  oiRci- 
naks,  but  much .stronger;  they  are  applied  to  the  same  fes. 

Mentha.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  371.    Endl.  Gen  PI  flm 
*Mentha  aquatica.    (E  B.  447  )     M  hi™  ,     c  > 
brium  sylvestre,  Hairy  mint,  Water  mint  '  8lSym' 

rivl.trdltrshel"8'11^8^^  ^anks  of 

l^lE:il2™Emi3'     Calamlntka  Com  mint, 

FJ.  pale  purple.  August.  Pcrenninl   n„     c  n  „ 
Mentha  cervina.  ^^f^ 
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*Mentha  citrata.    (E.  B.  1 025.)    Bergamot  mint. 

Fl.  purplish.    August,   September.    Perennial.  Watery 

PlaFurnistese  a  fragrant  oil,  having  very  much  the  odour  of 

^e^acUpa.    Var.  M.  Aguatica.    Curled  leaved  mint. 
Mentha  gbntius.    Var.  M.  arvensis.    Bushy  red  mint. 
*  Mentha  piperita.  (E.  B.  687.)    M.  glabrata,  M.ppm* 

^'SST  Mgust,  September.     Perennial.  Watery 

PlTn'  aromatic  stimulant,  and  the  most  pleasant  of  all  the 
mints-  employed  in  medicine  for  several  purposes,  principally 
to  Sxpel  flius5,  to  cover  the  unpleasant  taste  of  other  mete., 
and  to  relieve  nausea  and  griping  pains  of  the  alimentai) 
canal ;  the  volatile  oil  is  sometimes  taken  as  an  antispasmodic 
it  is  what  eives  their  flavour  to  peppermint  lozenges  (L.  ex 
PereTra  )    Useful  in  the  early  stage  of  the  malignant  cholera. 

(0?Mentha  pulegium.    (E.  B.  1026.)    Pulegium,,  P.  vulgare, 

purplish.     June,  September.    Perennial.    Wet  com- 

mThe  properties  of  this  are  analogous  to  those  of  other  mints ; 
th.    ublic  fancv  it  to  be  possessed  of  specific  emmenagogue 
n7antilrPatoyd^ualitiel  an  opinion  "ye^dof 
it  by  some  medical  practitioners ;  it  is  pn  ^ 7 J^°J^nir_ 
obstructed  menstruation,  hysterical  complaints,  and  hooping 

^  *  m' e N'ra a ^OTU^iH^EOiii a .  (E.B.446.)  Round-leaved  Mrse- 
m%  whitish.  August,  September.  Perennial.  Moist  places 
^^ST^mtnA  (E.  B.  686.)  Menthastrum,  Horse 
^fl     purplish.     August,  September.     Perennial.  Moist 

distillation.  (G.)  Spearmint. 
♦Mentha  viridis.    (E.  B.  W 
PI.  purplish.    August.    ^"^UPXSTXir.  with 
The1  herb  has  a  strong;  peculiar  an  1  p ^^Vhen 
an  aromatic  bitter  taste,nfo  lov  ed  by  a   en.e  o  iy 
air  is  drawn  into  the  mouth;  it  is  BTomatto  « 
and  employed  in  flatulence,  and  to  relieve  the  pam 
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various  preparations  are  ordered  by  Pharmacopoeias,  of  -which 
Oil  of  spearmint  and  Spearmint-water  are  the  most  common  ; 
the  former  is  taken  in  doses  of  from  two  to  five  drops  rubbed 
with  sugar  in  a  little  water.  (L.) 

Monarda.    (Endl.  Gen.  Pi.  615.) 

Monarda  fistulosa.  North  America. 

Decidedly  bitter  as  well  as  aromatic;  has  been  employed  in 
the  United  States  as  a  febrifuge.  (L.) 

Monarda  kalmiana.    Oswego  tea.  North  America. 

Leaves  used  as  those  of  tea. 

Monarda  punctata.  North  America. 

Koot,  Monarda  P.  U.  S.t  emmenagogue.  (G.)  Abounds 
with  camphor,  and  has  been  employed  as  an  antispasmodic  to 
relieve  the  nausea  which  attends  the  bilious  fevers  of  America. 
(L.) 

Nepeta.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  369.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  622.) 
*Nepeta  cataria.    (E.  B.  137.)    Mentha  cataria,  Nepeta, 

Fl.  white,  tinged  and  spotted  with  pink.  July,  August. 
Perennial.    Hedges  and  waste  places. 

Highly  alluring  to  cats.  Other  properties  like  those  of 
Lamium  album .  (G.)  This  plant,  when  bruised,  appears  to  act 
as  a  real  aphrodisiac  upon  cats.  Its  stimulating  properties  de- 
serve to  be  examined  It  is  said  to  have  been  advantageously 
exhibited  in  amenorrhcea.  (L.) 

nlrT A  *LECH™A-  (El  B^853-)  Optoma  hederacea, 
Hedera  terrestris,  Chamcecissus,  Ground  ivy. 

Fl.  blue     May     Perennial.    Hedges  and  waste  places 
A  favourite  herb  with  country  people  for  making;  a  tea 
against  pectoral  and  other  complaints;  it  is  said  to  have  been 

rL^  B  Lptt  iyPrh°ndraCaI  comPIaints  and  monomania. 
(JL.ex  .Burnett.)    General  properties  same  as  the  last   (G  \ 
Before  the  use  of  hops  the  leaves  were  put  into  ale,  and  beino? 
bitter,  aromatic  and  having  a  peculiar' and  very  strong  smell 
were  much  used  m  popular  medicine.  (Lou.)  b  ' 

Ocymum.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  375.    Endl.  Gen.  PI  608  ) 
Ocymum  album.    Toolsie  tea.  T 
Leaves  used  as  tea,  (G.)    Juice  p'wpu  tr,  „vi  i  .lndla- 
to  the  extent  of  a  tea-  poonfu ^twife Xlv  •  Hr    1?  "  C°lds' 
as  a  substitute  for  tea.  (O'Sh  )  7  '  dM  leaves  used 

**Ocymum  basilicum.    Basilicum,  Sweet  basil. 
Fl.  light  purple.    June.    Annual.    Native  nf  fn  r 
Strong  scented,  emmcagogue,  gave  tCecl^nvo„,.  t„ 
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the  original  Fetter-lane  sausages.  (G.)    According  to  Ainslie 
used  in  India  to  assuage  the  pains  of  child-birth,  the  pilose 
variety  is  employed.  (L.)  gouth  America 

£^T.Xific  in  Brazil.  The  small  seeds  are  deemed 
coolh  t  and  mucilaginous,  and  consequently  are  given  m 
gonorrhoea,  ardor  urfn*,  and  affections  of  the  kidney s.^OSh.) 

SSI  leaves  is  said  by  Thunherg  to  he  used  in 
J  apan  as  a  cure 

for  rheumatism.  (L.)  Jn^'m. 

OCYMUM  HIKSUTUM.  ,  Hindoos 

Whole  plant  slightly  aromatic  ;  prescribed  by  the  Hindoos, 
in  decoction,  in  the  bowel  complaints  of  children.  (0  Sb^ 

S™" used  by  .omen   to  relieve  after-pains. 
(O'Sh.)  India. 

OCVMUM  SANCTUM. 

Reported  by  Ainslie  as  a  febrifuge.  (L.) 
VslZ;  Z -lives  as  a  stomachic,  and  as  a  cure  for  infan- 
%Tnvu.t—.    Java  potatoes.  East  Indies. 

Tubers  eaten.  Africa. 

OCYMUM  VIRIDE.  .  _ 

Employed  in  Sierra  Leone  as  a  febrifuge.  (L.) 
OnJ«!    CDe  Cand.  Bot.  Gat.  375    Eudl.  Gen.  Hi  J 
Qbioahuk  heracleot'ioom.    Sarfard  marjoram.    South  of 

E S™„  majorana.  Amarom,  tap*..  W 
^SroHtTBf  "Sbtfw-  oferac**,  Pot  ntarjoran. 


SifoyRIGANUM  vulgare.  (B.  B.  U«U  0*—*.  IR«*rf 
"TpTrple.  July,  August.  Perennial.  Dry  bills  and  busby 

gare  yields  what  is  caiiea         /     *  ^    lfc  lg  fre. 

remedy  for  the  pam  of  toothache  in  c   stimu]ating  liniment 
queht/y  used,  mixed  with  olive  oil,  ^.  a  ^^j^t  sprains 
gainst  baldness,  in  rheumatic  compla  nts  and  a  P 
and  bruises.    (L.)    Tops  dye  pyjMOj    ^      Hnen  0f 
as  tea  ;  oil  used  as  a  caustic  by  ferric^    It  al,o, ^  ^ 
a  reddish  brown  colour.  (Lou.)    btrmu  ant  s -i  h 
The  infusion  has  been  administered  m  chronic  cough,  astn 
and  amenorrhoea.  (Pereira.) 
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Phlomis.  (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  364.  Endl.  Gen.  PI.  629.) 
Phlomis  lychnitis.  Sage-leaf  mullien.  South  of  Europe. 
Properties  like  those  of  Ballota  nigra. 

Prunella.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  620.) 
^Prunella  vulgaris.    (E.  B.  961.)    Prunella,  Self-heal. 
Fl.  violet  blue.    July,  August.    Perennial.     Moist  and 
barren  pastures. 

Bitter,  astringent,  nearly  inodorous,  substituted  for  bark. 

Rosmarinus.   (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  359.  Endl.  Gen.  PI.  615.) 

**Rosmarinus  officinalis.    Rosmarinus,  Rosemary. 

Fl.  pale  blue.  May.  Shrub.  Native  of  the  south  of 
Europe. 

•  Flowers,  Anthos  rorismarini  cacurnina,  cephalic,  nervine,  cor- 
dial, heating,  emmenagogue,  used  for  strengthening ;  infusion 
promotes  the  growth  of  the  hair,  and  gives  it  a  healthy  appear- 
ance. (G.)  Leaves  similar  in  smell  and  taste  to  those  of  Salvia 
officinalis,  but  muck  stronger:  they  are  applied  to  the  same 
uses.  (L.)  Carminative  and  mildly  stimulant;  Infusion  of 
rosemary  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  tea  by 
hypochondriacal  persons.  The  admired  flavour  of  Narbonne 
honey  depends  on  the  bees  collecting  this  substance  from  this 
plant.  (Pereira.)  The  essential  ingredient  in  the  well-known 
Eau  de  la  reine  (THongrie,  is  the  essential  oil  of  this  plant, 
which  is  stated  most  positively  to  possess  the  power  of  encou- 
raging the  growth  of  hair  and  of  curing  baldness.  It  is  the 
colouring  ingredient  of  green  pomatum.  (O'Sh.) 

Salvia.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  360.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  614.) 

Salvia  ^thiopica.    Ethiopian  sage. 

Salvia  cretica.    Sage  of  Crete.  Crete. 

#*Salvia  iiormium.    Hormium,  Purple-topped  clary. 

Fl.  purple,  bracts  purple  or  red.  July,  August.  Perennial. 
Native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Excite  the  nervous  system,  produce  a  slight  intoxication; 
used  in  disorders  of  the  eyes,  and  are  aphrodisiac.  (G.) 

Salvia  grandiflora.  South  of  Europe. 

Has  the  same  properties  as  S.  officinalis,  but  in  a  more  con- 
centrated degree.  (L.)    Preferred  for  making  tea.  (Lou  ) 

Salvia  indica.  "f  Tnj;Aa 

xj„  i      L  •    tt-   i  .  ii.ast  Indies. 

Herb  put,  in  Hindostan,  into  the  country  beer  to  improve 
its  flavour.  * 

Salvia  lyrata.    Cancer  weed.  North  Amm-in, 

Hoot  .eaves  bruised,  used  to  destroy  wJffifSS*. 

**Salvia  officinalis.    Common  sage. 
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El.  purple,  blue,  or  white.    July,  August.    Small  shrub. 
Native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  , 

Many  varieties,  differing  in  the  size,  form,  and  colour  of  the 
leaves,  as  S.  hortensis  minor,  S.  virtutis  Sage  of  vn  tue  Small 
aarden  sane:  properties  heating,  sudorific;  used  in  palsy 
fnd  trembling  U^he  nerves;  also  cordial  stomachic;  Btogs 
night  sweats,  and  the  flow  of  milk  after  weaning  ;  Galls  Bai- 
sonae  eaten  (G.)  S.  hortensis  major,  Great  garden  sage.  A 
tel9 mad of  the  leaves  of  these  plants  has  the  reputation  of 
bein-  a  stoinachic  ;  their  aromatic  and  bitter  qua  .ties  render 
them  fit  to  assist  the  stomach  in  digesting  rich  or  greasy 
Tel,  on  which  account  they  are  so  much  employed  m  cookery. 

^Salvia  sclarea.    Clary,  Sclarea. 

El.  light  blue  or  whitish.    July,  August.    Perennial.  Na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Added  to  wine  to  give  the  flavour  of  Muscadel. 

♦Salvia verbenaca.     (E.  B.  154.)    Oculus  chnsU,  Wdd 

ClClV\  T.urnle     July     Perennial.    Banks  and  dry  pastures. 
IiLv7vEJiciLLATA.     Hormiurn   sylvestre,    Wild  clary. 

^Ss'put  in  the  eye  become  mucilaginous  and  thus  facili- 
tate the  extraction  of  anything  that  has  got  into  it. 
S_A.    (De  Cand.  Bo^Oal^^-Pl.  617.) 

Satureja  gapitata.     Ihymum  verum,  j-i  v 
Levant. 

°f  MoXrid  and  hotter  than  Sweet  hasil,  dyes  a  yellow  colour ; 
employed  for  culinary  purposes. 

Satureja  juliana.    S.  sjncata,  Rock  savory. 

Herb  agrees  with  other  savories         s  frutescens>  Winter 

Satureja    Montana.     S.   aunoi,  &  j 
.savory. 

SAxt"  1  ™6«MBA.    Thrymha  .era,  True  thrymla. 
I™  menagogue,  used  with  honey  »  coughs 
Bcx**^     (De  Cand.  Bot  Gah  376.    Endl.  Gen.  PI. 

/t?   -r  523)  Lysimachna 

SEia^"  »  •* 


.rivers. 
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Bitter,  astringent,  nearly  inodorous  ;  lias  been  substituted 
for  bark. 

Scutellaria  laterifolia.  North  America. 

Extolled  in  America  as  a  remedy  for  hydrophobia,  but  upon 
no  good  grounds.  (L.) 

Sideritis.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  368.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  627.) 
Sideritis  hirsuta.    Sideritis,  Ironwort.    South  of  Europe. 
Herb  cures  wounds  by  the  first  intention. 
Sideritis  Montana.    Mountain  ironwort.  Austria. 
Sideritis  scordioides.    S.  flore  luteolo,  German  ironwort. 
France. 

Properties  the  same  as  those  of  Scutellaria  galericulata. 
Sideritis  syriaca.    Stachys,  Base  horehound.  Levant. 
Leaves  acrid,  emmenagogue,  foetid. 

Stachys.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  367.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  625.) 

♦Stachys  betonica.  (E.  B.  1142.)  Betonica  officinalis, 
B.  syhestris,  B.  vulgaris,  Wood  betony. 

Fl.  purple.  July,  August.  Perenrial.  Woods  and 
thickets. 

Heating  and  strengthening,  made  into  a  tea  with  honey, 
diaphoretic,  discussive,  expectorant.  (G.)  Intoxicates  when 
fresh  ;  leaves  when  dry  excite  sneezing ;  roots  bitter  and  very 
nauseous,  in  a  small  dose  they  vomit  and  purge  violently;  the 
plant  dyes  wool  of  a  very  fine  dark  yellow  colour.  (Lou.) 

♦Stachys  arvensis.  (E.  B.  1154.)  Sideritis  arvensis  la- 
tifoha  glabra,  Smooth-leaved  ironwort,  Corn  wound-wort. 

FJ.  pale  purple.    July,  August.    Annual.    Dry  corn-fields 

•Stachys  palustris.  (E.  B.  1675.)  Panax  coloni,  Clowns 
all-heal,  Marsh  wound-ioort. 

Fl.   rose   purple.    August.  Perennial.     Watery  places 
Uoraraon. 

*Stachys  sylvatica.  (E.  B.  416.)  Hedge  wound-ivort, 
btmhing  dead  nettle. 

Fl.  purple.  July.  August.  Perennial.  Woods  and  shady 
places.  J 

Strong-scented,  more  or  less  disagreeable,  emmena^ue 
vuln«wy"(Gari"eP         '  eXpeCt°rant'  vermif«S-e,  externally' 
Teucrium.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  362.    Endl.  Gen  P]  631  ^ 
I  eucrium  botrys.    Jagged  germander .    South  of  Europe 
Used  instead  of  hops.  *  r4" 

SpIEmCRIUM  CAPITATUM-  nontanum,  Poly  mountain. 

Alexiterial. 

*Teucrium  chamjEdrys.    fE.  B   6,90  \    ni  ™ 
sago,  Creeping  germander,  Wall  gennanTr. 
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El.  reddish  purple.    July.    Perennial.    On  walls  and  stony 
places. 

Bitter,  tonic,  febrifuge.  (G.)  Is  said  to  have  cured  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  of  the  gout,  by  a  vinous  decoction  taken  tor 
sixty  successive  days.  (Lou.) 

Teuceium  creticum.  Folium  creticum,  Cretan  poly  moun- 
tain. 

Alexiterial.  _     .  p 

Teucrium  flavum.    Teucrium,  Tree  germander,    boutn  ot 

Europe. 

Leaves  used  in  diseases  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  # 
Teucrium  marum.    Mar  urn  Syriacum,   Cat  thyme,  byrian 

herb  mastich.    Spain.  f,f  /n  y. 

Emmenagogue ;  cats  are  very  fond  ot  it.  (<j.)    its  active 

properties  deserve  investigation.  (L.) 

Teucrium  montanum.    Lavender-leaf  poly,    boutn  ot  Eu- 
rope. 

Alexiterial,  „  77  7 

Teucrium  polium.    PoZimot  mowtanum  fiavum,  Yellow  poly 

mountain.   South  of  Europe. 

Teucrium  teuthrion.    PoZiwm  montanum  album,  Whitepo.y 

mountain. 

Leaves  used  in  diseases  of  the  liver  and  spleen. 

*Teucrium  scordium.     Scordium  germander,   Water  gei- 

WFL  pale  purple.    July,  August.   Perennial.   Wet  meadows. 

^Teucrium  scorodonia.  (E.  B.  1543.)  Salvia  agrestis, 
Scorodonia,  Wild  germander,  Wood  sage.  .  Wnnrk 

EL  yellowish  white.    July,  August.    Perennial.    S\  oods 

anUseedatin"'tead  of  hops.  (G.)  Beer  is  said  sooner  to  become 
Hear  than  when  hops  are  made  use  of;  T.  scordium  was  once 
in  high  esteem  for1  destroying  worms  and  for  fomentations. 
(Lou.) 

Thymbra.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  620.) 
Thymbra  spicata.    Mountain  hyssop.  1  he  .Levant. 

Vermifuge.  m 
T„vmOS    (De  Cnd.  Bot.  Gal.  372    Endl  Gen.  W.  6  7.) 

♦Thymus  serpyllum.    (E.  J3.  ioi-i.) 

^i^^— hoi.  »d  a,, 

^-Thvmus  vulgaris.    fly-*  Garden  thyme  Thyme.' 

Fl.  purple.    July,  August.  Perennial.    Name  of  the  scuta 
of  Europe. 
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Thymus  zygis.    T.  sylvestris,  Wild  thyme.       _  Spain. 

Heating  and  strengthening ;  made  into  tea  with  honey,  are 
diaphoretic,  discussive,  and  expectorant.  (G.)  The  essential 
oil  of  T.  vulgaris  is  administered  to  remove  flatulence.  (L.) 
Used  for  culinary  purposes. 

The  drug  called  in  India  Puclia  pat  extensively  employed  hy 
the  natives  and  by  the  Arabs  as  an  ingredient  in  tobacco  for 
smoking,  and  the  essential  oil  as  a  perfume,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  plant  belonging  to  this  order.  (O'Sh.) 


Order  118.    VERBENACE2E,    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gall.  377. 

Endl.  Gen.  PI.  632.) 

Calyx  tubular,  generally  persistent ;  corolla  hj-pogynous,  rnonopetalous,  tubulous,  deci- 
duous, generally  irregular ;  stamens  generally  four,  didynamous,  rarely  two  or  sis ;  ovary 
free,  2 — &  celled;  ovules  erect,  solitary,  or  in  pairs;  style  one  ;  stigma  simple,  or  two- 
lobed ;  pericarp  drupaceous,  or  baccate,  1 — 4  nuts  (pyrena),  which  are  sometimes  en- 
closed in  an  utricular  membrane;  embryo  straight;  radicle  inferior;  albumen  none. 
Serbs  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  exstipulate  leaves. 

Avicennia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  638.) 
Avicennia  tomentosa.    A.  resinifera.  India. 
Exudes  resin. 

Callicarpa.    (Encll.  Gen.  PI.  637.) 
Callicarpa  lanata.  East  Indies. 

Bitterish  and  sub-aromatic ;  employed  in  Indian  medicine. 
(L.  ex  Royle.) 

Clerodendron.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  637.) 

Clerodendron  inerme.    Volkameria  inermis. 

Yields  resin.  (G.)  Has  been  occasionally  employed  on  ac- 
count of  its  slightly  bitter  and  sub-astringent  qualities,  but  is 
not  of  much  importance.  (L.) 

Congia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  638.) 
Congia  villosa.  East  Indies. 

Has  leaves  with  a  strong,  heavy,  disagreeable  smell ;  used 
by  the  natives  of  India  in  fomentations.  (L.  ex  Roxb.) 

Gmelina.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  636.) 
Gmelina  parviflora.  East  Indies 

Has  the  power  of  rendering  water  mucilaginous,  which  is 

employed  in  India  as  a  ptisan  for  the  cure  of  the  heat  of  urine 

in  gonorrhoea.  (L.  ex  Roxb.) 

Premna.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  636  ) 
Premna  integrifolia.  Asia,  New  Holland. 
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Slightly  bitter  and  astringent;  has  been  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  but  is  of  little  importance.  (L.) 

Stachyturpha.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  633,  in  Verbena.) 

Stachyturpha  jamaicensis.    Verbena  jamaicensis,  Jamaica 
vervain.    West  Indies. 

Juice  cathartic,  deobstruent,  emmenagogue.  (G.)  The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  leaves  is  given  in  Tortola  as  a  cooling  pur- 
gative to  children,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  ;  in 
the  French  West  Indies,  it  is  employed  in  decoction  for  clys- 
ters, and  also  as  an  anthelmintic;  it  has,  moreover,  some 
reputation  for  promoting  the  menstrual  discharge  ;  in  Brazil 
the  fresh  leaves  bruised  are  applied  to  ulcers ;  it  is  there  called 
Urgerdo,  or  Jarbao.  (L.) 

Tectonia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  636.) 

Tectonia  grandis.    Teak  wood.  East  Indies. 

Leaves  used  against  the  thrush  and  dropsy,  and  also  to 
purify  water.  (G.)  A  timber  tree  of  immense  size  and  great 
durability,  justly  called  the  oak  of  the  east,  famed  to  be  the 
most  useful  wood  in  Asia,  being  easily  worked,  and  at  the  same 
time  both  strong  and  durable  ;  considered  superior  to  all  others 
for  ship-building.  (Lou.) 

Verbena.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  377.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  633.) 
*Verbena  officinalis.    (E.  B.  767.)    Verbena,  Common 

Fl.  small,  purple.    July.    Perennial.  Road-sides  and  waste 

ground.  „  .  f  .    ,  . 

Febrifuge,  vulnerarv,  used  externally  as  a  rubefacient  m 
rheumatism  and  other" pains  of  the  joints;  root,  worn  round 
the  neck,  cures  scrofulous  and  scorbutic  affections  (C)  Con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  as  a  sacred  plant,  used  in  making 
leagues  by  ambassadors,  sacrificial  rites,  incantations  Sec,  and 
by  the  moderns  as  an  amulet,  as  well  as  for  medical  purposes. 
(Lou.) 

Vitex.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  377.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  635.) 

Vitex  agnus  castds.    Agnus  castus.  bicily. 

Flowering  tops,  cooling,  drying,  and  looked  upon  as  an- 
aphrodisiac,  whence  they  were  used  to  strew  he  beds  he 
vestal  virgins  and  Christian  nuns.  (G.)  Fruit  acrid  accord- 
ing to  Forskahl  the  seeds  are  reputed  at  Smyrna  to  be  a  cer- 
tain remedy  against  colic,  if  powdered  and  strewed  over  halt 
an  onion  and  applied  to  the  stomach.  (L.) 

Vitex  negundo.  .   ,         ,  ,  ./•„,„ 

In  India,  a  decoction  of  the  aromatic  leaves  helps  to  fo.m  a 
v/arm-bath  for  women  after  delivery  ;  bruised,  they  are  applied 
to  the  temples  for  headache;  pillows  stuffed  with  tliem  aie 
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put  under  the  head  to  remove  a  catarrh  and  the  headache  at- 
tending it.  (L.  ex  Roxb.)    Fruit  acrid.  (L.) 

Vitex  tripolia.  East  Indies. 

The  leaves  are  a  powerful  discutient,  and  employed  by  the 
Malays  to  remove  the  boss  ;  the  leaves  are  given  in  decoction 
and  infusion,  and  formed  into  a  cataplasm,  which  is  applied  to 
the  enlarged  spleen.  (Roxb.)  The  fruit  is  acid,  and  called  in 
India  Filjil  burree,  or  Wild  pepper.  (L.) 

VoLKAMERIA. 

Volkameria  inermis.  India. 

Juice  of  root  and  leaves  bitter;  given  as  an  alterative  in 
venereal  complaints  and  scrofula.  Dose,  a  table-spoonful. 
(O'Sh.) 


Order  119.    ACANTHACE2E.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  378. 

Endl.  Gen.  PI.  696.) 

Galyx  divided,  persistent,  often  bracteate ;  corolla  monopetalotis,  hypogynous,  deci- 
duous, irregular ;  stamens  2 — 4,  didynamous  ;  ovary  with  a  glandular  disc,  surrounding 
the  base,  two-celled,  cells  many-seeded ;  style  one  :  stigma  bilobate ;  capsule  two-celled} 
cells  many-seeded,  by  abortion  one-seeded,  bursting  elastically  with  two  valves  ;  dis- 
sepiment opposite  the  valves  separable  into  two  pieces  through  the  axis,  these  pieces 
attached  to  the  valves,  sometimes  separating  from  them  with  elasticity,  entire,  or  occa- 
sionally spontaneously  separating  in  two,  their  inner  edge  bearing  the  seeds ;  seeds 
roundish,  hanging  by  the  ascending  processes  of  the  placenta;  albumen  none;  radicle 
inferior ;  cotyledons  foliaceous.  Serbs  or  shrubs,  chiefly  tropical ;  leaves  opposite,  ex- 
stipulate  ;  inflorescence,  terminal,  or  axillary,  in  spikes. 

Acanthus.     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  378.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  703.) 

Acanthus  mollis.  Acanthus,  Branca  ursina,  Bears  breech. 
Italy. 

Leaves  diuretic,  externally  maturative;  dye  a  fine  yellow. 
(G.)    Leaves  emollient,  used  for  poultices.  (L.) 

Acanthus  spinosus.  A.  si/lvestris,  Wild  brank  ursi7ie. 
Italy. 

Herb  diuretic,  astringent. 

Adhatoda.    (Lindl.  Nat.  Sys.  285.) 
Adhatoda  vasica.    Justicia  adhatoda,  Malabar  nut-tree. 
Ceylon. 

Leaves  purgative.  (G.)  Flowers,  leaves,  and  roots  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  antispasmodic  qualities,  they  are  bitterish  and 
subaromatic.  (L.)  The  wood  is  soft,  and  much  esteemed1  for 
making  charcoal  for  gunpowder.  (O'Sh.) 

Andrographis.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  707  ) 
Andrographis  paniculata.     Justicia  paniculata,  Creata. 
Last  Indies,  China. 

Root  and  herb  externally  bitter,  stomachic.  (G.)  Much 
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celebrated  as  a  stomachic,  and  used  as  a  reinedy  for  cholera 
and  dysentery,  and  in  intermittent  fevers ;  it  is  the  basis  of  a 
French  mixture  called  Drogue  amere,  said  also  to  be  alexi- 
pharmic.  (L.) 

Barleria.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  701.) 
Barleria  longifolia.  East  Indies. 

Root  diuretic. 

Gendarussa.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  705.) 

Gendarussa  vulgaris.    Justicia  gendarussa.    East  Indies. 

Leaves  and  tender  stalks,  when  rubbed,  have  a  strong  and 
not  unpleasant  smell,  and  are,  after  being  roasted,  prescribed 
in  India  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  attended  with  swelling 
at  the  joints.  (Ainslie.)  The  plant  is  said  to  have  emetic 
powers.  (L.) 

Justicia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  706.) 
Justicia  ecbolium.  East  Indies. 

Diuretic.  (L.) 

Justicia  biflora.  East  Indies. 

Leaves  emollient.  (L.) 

Justicia  pectoralis.    Balsam.  West  Indies.  _ 

Vulnerary,  resolvent ;  a  syrup  is  made  from  it,  and  used  in 

diseases  of  the  chest.  (G.)  ■  Esteemed  a  stomachic  in  the  West 

Indies.  (L.) 

Rhinacanthus.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  706.) 
Rhinacanthus  communis,     Justicia  nasuta,  J.  scandens. 

Milk  boiled  on  the  roots  is  reckoned  aphrodisiacal  in  India  ; 
rubbed  with  lime-juice  and  pepper,  they  are  often  used  with 
o-ood  effect  to  cure  the  ringworm  or  herpes  nutans,  which  m 
India  is  a  most  troublesome  disease  and  very  common ;  they 
are  also  reckoned  alexipharmic.  (L.) 

Ruellia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  699.) 

Ruellia  tuberosa.  Jamaica. 

Used  instead  of  ipecacuanha. 


Order  120.    LENTIBULARIiE    (De  Cand  Bot.  Gal.  378. 
(Utriculariat.)    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  W6.) 

Calyx  divided,  persistent;  corolla  monopctalous,  ^TSlS^SrS^! 
bilabiate;  stamens  two,  included,  inserted  mto  the  base  of  ^  ^l^gJS* 
sometimes  contracted  in  the  middle;  ovary  one-celled  l*^^1^  eSfiffii- 
labiate;  capsule  one-celled,  many-seeded,  placenta  cental,  large;  ^.^^T^. 
nous  ;  embryo  sometimes  dicotyledonous,  sometimes  undivided.  Aquatic* > 
leaves  radical ;  scape  one  or  many  flowered ;  flows  umbracteate,  or  rarclj  ec-iactcai 
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Pinguicula.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  378.     End!.  Gen.  PL 

729.) 

*Pinguictjla  vulgaris.  (E.  B.  70.)  Common  butterworty 
Yorkshire  sanicle. 

Fl.  purple.    June.    Perennial.    Bogs  and  marsh  banks. 

Leaves  heal  wounds  and  chaps  in  the  skin ;  made  into  a 
purging  syrup ;  used  to  thicken  milk,  turn  it  sour,  and  make 
it  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  (G.)  Linnaeus  says,  that  the 
milk  of  the  reindeer,  poured  on  the  fresh  leaves,  and  set  aside 
for  a  day  or  two,  becomes  acescent,  acquires  consistence  and 
tenacity,  and  neither  the  whey  nor  the  cream  separate ;  in  this 
state  it  is  reckoned  a  very  grateful  food  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way ;  on  cow's  milk  it  acts  like  common  rennet.  (Lou.) 


Order  121.    PRiMULACEiE.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  379. 

Endl.  Gen.  PI.  729.) 

Calyx  monosepalous,  persistent,  4 — 5  lobed ;  corolla  rnonopetalous,  hypogynous,  regu- 
lar, stameniferous,  limb  more  or  less  deeply  divided ;  stamens  inserted  into  the  corolla, 
equal  in  number  to  its  lobes,  and  opposite  to  them  ;  ovary  free  ;  style  one  ;  stigma  sim- 
ple ;  capsule  one-celled,  many-seeded  ;  placenta  central,  free  ;  emliryo  straight,  within  a 
fleshy  albumen ;  radicle  inferior.  Herbs  with  opposite  rarely  alternate  leaves}  or  with, 
simple  radical  ones. 

Anagallis.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  381.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  733.) 

*Anagallis  arvensis.     (E.  B.  529.)    A.  terrestris  ?nas} 
Pimpernel,  Poor  mans  weather-glass,  Scarlet  pimpernel. 
Fl.  scarlet.    June,  July.    Annual.  Corn-fields. 

Var.  (3.  A.  ccerulea.    (E.  B.  1823.)    A.  fcemina,  Blue- 
flowered  'pimpernel. 
Fl.  blue. 

Used  in  mania  and  against  hydrophobia ;  flower  used  In 
epilepsy.  (G.)  Has  some  reputation  in  cases  of  madness ;  it 
appears  to  possess  energetic  powers,  for  Orfila  destroyed  a  dog- 
by  making  him  swallow  three  drachms  of  the  extract ;  it  was 
found  to  have  inflamed  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach; 
a  similar  result  was  obtained  by  Grenier  ;  it  has  been  pre- 
scribed in  epilepsy  and  dropsy.  (L.) 

Androsace.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  381.  Endl.  Gen.  PI.  730.) 
Anorosace'maxima.    Annual  navehoort.  Austria. 
Diuretic. 


Cortusa.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  384.    Endl,  Gen  Pi  731  ) 
Cortusa  mattioli.    Bears  ear  sajiicle.  '  Austria 

Cephalic,  anodyne,  expectorant. 
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Cyclamen.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  385.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  731.) 

*  Cyclamen  heder^efolium.    (E.  B.  548.)    C.  Europamm, 
Artanita,  Cyclamen,  Ivy-leaved  sow-bread,  Sow-bread 

Fl.  white  or  flesh-coloured.    April.    Perennial.    Kent  and 

Suffolk.  .  i     •    j  i 

Roots  drastic,  emmenagogue,  errhine ;  leaves  bruised  and 
made  into  a  pessary  are  emmenagogue,  and  cause  abortion;  an 
ointment  is  made  from  it,  which,  when  rubbed  on  the  navel, 
purges  and  kills  worms.  (G.)  A  very  acrid  plant,  especially 
the  root,  whose  acrimony  is  not  much  perceived  at  the  first 
tasting  but  soon  becomes  intolerable.  (Smith.)  It  has  been 
much  used  medicinally  ;  its  action  being  that  of  a  drastic  pur- 
gative and  formerly  it  was  much  esteemed  as  an  emmena- 
Soffue'  but  whether  its  reputation  was  owing  to  its  actual 
iDOwer's  or  to  its  placentiform  root,  is  doubtful ;  its  acrid  prin- 
ciple has  been  considered  to  be  a  body  sui  generis,  and  named 
Arthanitine.  (L.) 

Lysimachia.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gall.  380.    Endl.  Gen.  PI. 

732.) 

^Lysimachia  nummularia.  (E.  B.  528.)  Nummularia, 
Herb  twopence,  Moneywort. 

El.  yellow.    June,  July.    Perennial.    Shady  places  and  wet 

Pa?LfsiMACHiA  vulgaris.     (E.  B.  761.)    Great  loosestrife, 
Willow  herb,  Yellow  loosestrife. 
Fl.  yellow.    June,  July.    Perennial.    Sides  of  rivers  and 

wet  shady  places. 
Astringent, 

Primula.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  383.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  731.) 
**Primula  auricula.    Auricula  ursi,  Garden  auricula, 

Yt\fe\Z;Tue.    May.    Perennial.    Native  of  the  Alps. 

^^L^^A    P.veriselatior,  Great 

Perennial.    Woods  and 

thickets. 

vulgaris,  Pacjils,  Common  cowslip.       t  *  , 

Fl.  yellow.    April,  May.    Perennial.    Meadows  and  pas 

^Flowers  used  to  flavour  wine,  and  render  it  narcotic.  (G.) 
The  flowers  possess  well-marked  sedative  properties,  and  make 
a  pleasant  soporific  wine.  (L.) 
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*Primula  vulgaris.  (E.  B.  4.)  P.  veris  acaxdis,  P.  veris 
vulgaris,  P.  officinalis,  Common  primrose. 

FI.  sulphur-yellow.  April,  May.  Perennial.  Woods 
and  hedge  banks. 

Properties  same  as  those  of  P.  elatior. 

Samolus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  385.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  734.) 
*Samolus  valerandi.    (E.  B.  703.)    Brook  weed,  Water 
pimpernel. 

Fl.  white.  July.  Perennial.  Waste  places  on  a  sandy 
soil. 

Leaves  heal  wounds  and  chaps  in  the  skin  ;  made  into  a 
purging  syrup.  (G.)  Pliny  says  the  plant  was  considered 
among  the  Gauls  as  a  specific  in  all  maladies  of  swine  ;  it  was 
collected  with  mystic  ceremonies.  (Loud.) 

Soldanella.  (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  385.   Endl.  Gen.  PI.  731.) 
Soldanella  alpina.  Switzerland. 
Properties  the  same  as  those  of  Cyclamen  hederafolixim. 


Order  122.— GLOBULAPJEtE.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal  386 

Endl.  Gen.  PI.  639.) 

Flowers  capitate,  surrounded  with  a  polyphyllous  involucrum,  seated  on  a  chaffy  re- 
ceptacle ;  calyx  monosepalous,  tubular,  five-lobed ;  corolla  hypogynous,  inserted  into  the 
receptacle,  tubular,  unequally  five  lobed;  stamens  4—5,  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube,  and  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla ;  anthers  one-celled:  ovary  free 
ovoid,  with  a  single  pendulous  ovule;  style  bifid;  fruit  ovoid,  one-seeded,  covered  with 
the  persistent  calyx;  embryo  straight;  radicle  superior;  albumen,  fleshy.  Herbs  or 
shntbs;  fern  alternate.  j       uui,  vl 

Globularia.  (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  386.  Endl.  Gen.  PL  640.) 

Globularia  alypum.  Montpelier  turbith.  South  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Root  purgative  ;  leaves  used  for  senna.  (G.)  A  bitter  drastic 
purgative,  once  supposed  to  be  the  Xvwov  of  Dioscorides  and 
hence  called  Frutex  terrihilis;  this,  however,  appears  to  be  an 
error.  (L.) 

Globularia  nudicaulis.  Germany 
Globularia  vulgaris.  Middle  of  Eurorfe 

Purgative  hke  G.  ahjpum,  and  have  been  employed  as  re 
solvents  and  vulneraries,  according  to  Lemery.  (L  ) 


Order  123.-PLUMBAGINEiE.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal  387 

Endl.  Gen.  PI.  348.)  ' 

rerigone  double,  persistent,  the  outer  row  monosenalous  tnTmft*  „, 
.nner  one  resting  a  corolla,  hypogynous,  mono  T^SSS^^  Rff  Si 
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nonopetalousptasmsortod  on  the  receptale  irfa  flu  pbljpMal""; 
capitate,  or  spicate. 

Armeria     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  389.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  349.) 
*Armeria  Vulgaris.    (E.  B.  226.)    A.  mantma,  Statu* 

armeria,  Common  thrift.  ,       M  ,  i  „pa 

Fl.  rose-coloured.    July,  August.    Perennial.    Muddy  sea 

Sh°M  Eberf  speaks  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  vulgarly  called 
"  Pissbluuie"  in  Germany,  as  an  active  diuretic ;  from  two 
drachms  to  an  ounce  of  the  flowers,  freshly  gathered  and 
qu  cklTdHed,  should  be  gently  boiled,  and  the  patient  allowed 
to  drink  of  the  decoction  ad  libitum  ;  some  aromatic,  as  anise 
or  cinnamon,  is  added  to  the  decoction ;  the  remedy  appears 
to  cause  the  excretion  of  urine  in  a  direct  manner.  (Med.  Gaz. 
xx.  144.)  (L.) 

Plumbago.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  387.    Endl.  Gen.  PI  349.) 
Plumbago  europ2EA.    Dentaria,  Dentillaria,  Tooth  wort. 

SOcLlEco°r?oesive;  used  by  beggars  to  produce  ulcers,  in 
or^r«cite  Pity,  and  in  toothfche  as  a  masticatory  ;  may 
be  used  for  ipecacuanha.  (G.)     A  very  acrid  plant ;  it  has 
been  used  to  remove  toothache,  whence  its  French  name 
K  decoction  it  has  been  ^^^^SSSi 
xvish  to  old  and  sluggish  ulcers,  and  as  a  kind  ot  potential 
fort  to  cancers  but  Sauvage  de  la  Croix  says,  that  a  young 
ZZl  who  S  t  appltd,  alrmed  that  the  pain  it  occasioned 
was  Intolerable,  and  that  she  felt  as  if  being  flayed  alive; 
XinS  internally,  in  small  doses  it  is  said  to  be  as  effec- 
tual an  emetic  as  ipecacuanha.  (L.  ex  Burnett.)  ^  ^ fc 
Plumbago  rosea.  believed  to  be 

Whether  L  Amboyna  plant  is  the  same  as  this .  ^0 

Plumbago  scakdens.    17«-&e     Aaftto.       ™  est  in^ 

Plumbago  zeylanica.  former  used  in 

Said  to  have  similar  properties.  (L.)    lne  former  use 

the  itch.  (G.) 

Salvadora.    (Endl.  Gen.  PL  349.)  . 
Salvabora  PEnsicA.    Cissus  arborea,  Rimna  pamculata. 
East  Indies,  Persia,  &c. 
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Fruit  has  a  strong  aromatic  smell,  and  tastes  like  garden 
cress ;  bark  of  root  remarkably  acrid  ;  bruised  and  applied  to 
the  skin  it  soon  raises  blisters,  for  which  purpose  the  natives 
of  India  often  use  it ;  as  a  stimulant,  it  promises  to  be  a  medi- 
cine of  very  considerable  power.  (Roxb.)  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  mustard  tree  of  Scripture.  (L.) 

Statice.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  387.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  349.) 

Statice  caroliniana.    Marsh  rosemary.    United  States. 

Root,  Statice  P.  U.  S.,  used  in  dysentery.  (G.)  Root  a 
most  powerful  and  intense  astringent,  chiefly  used  as  a  local 
remedy  in  aphthae,  and  similar  affections  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces ;  has  been  employed  with  success  in  cynanche  ma- 
ligna. (L.) 

*Statice  limonium.  (E.  B.  102.)  Belien  ritbrum,  Limo- 
ninm  maritinum,  Red  behen,  Spreading  spiked  thrift,  Sea 
lavender, 

Fl.  blue.    July,  August.    Perennial.    Muddy  sea  shores. 

Root  astringent,  used  in  loosenesses,  &c. ;  seeds  also  astrin- 
gent;  druggists  sell  under  this  name,  round  transverse  slices 
of  a  root  resembling  jalap,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour.  (G.) 


Order  124.    PLANTAGINEiE.    (De  Cand.  Bet.  Gal.  390. 

Endl.  Gen.  PI.  346.) 

.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  rarely  monoecious  ;  perigone  double,  the  outer  four-partite,  per- 
sistent j  the  inner  {corolla  ?)  monopetalous,  tubular,  hypogynous,  scariose,  persistent, 
bearing  stamens  at  the  base  ;  limb  four-parted  ;  stamens  four,  inserted  into  the  tube,  and 
alternate  with  the  segments  ;  filaments  exserted  ;  anthers  two-celled,  the  cells  dehiscing 
longitudinally  ;  ovary  free,  simple  ;  style  one,  capillary  ;  stigma  one,  hispid,  undivided, 
rarely  semibifid ;  capsule  dehiscing  transversely  by  a  circular  fissure,  divided  into  2 — & 
cells  by  a  longitudinal  dissepiment,  which  is  either  flat  or  four-sided  ;  seeds  sessile,  pel- 
tate, affixed  to  the  sides  of  the  dissepiment,  definite,  or  indefinite  in  number ;  enibnio 
straight,  within  a  subcorneous  albumen  ;  radicle  inferior. 

Plantago.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  396.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  348.) 

Plantago  albicans.  Holosteum,  Spanish  plantain.  South 
of  Europe. 

Herb  vulnerary,  used  in  hernia. 

Plantago  arenaria.  Hungary, 
beecls  mucilaginous,  purgative. 

•Plantago  coronopus.  (E.  B.  892.)  Cornu  cervinum 
Buck  s  horn  plaintani.  ' 

coa^t*.  br0VVniSh'    JuUe'Ju1^    Annua1'    Gravelly  soils  on  the 
Roots  and  leaves,  beaten  up  with  bay  salt,  arc  applied  ns  A 
poultice  to  the  wrists  m  agues;  a  decoction  of  ti  e  leaves  is 
given  in  disorders  of  the  eyes.  (G.)  leaves  is 


ii  ii 
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Plantago  cynops.  .      South  of  Europe.  I 

Qualities  same  as  those  of  P.  arenena. 

Plantago  mpaohuu.  geeds  .Q  ^ 

A  mucilaginous  drink  is  prepdieu  11U  , 
and  often  prescribed  by  European  T««^«»»»^«M^- 
lients  are  wanted ;  it  also  forms  part  of  tbe  native  Materia 

M*Pl™  lahcohta.   (E.B.175.)    Rib  grass,  Ribwort 

^brownish,  seariose.   June,  July.    Perennial.  Meadows 

a%P™o  major.    (E.  B.  1558.)    7*  oread,  Greater 

^pftrownish,  seariose.   June,  July.    Perennial.  Pastures 

"SpSSfe-""-    (E.B.1559.)    Hoary  plantain,  Lamb's 

U  pTsilvery,  seariose.    June,  July.    Perennial.  Meadows 

"bE?E3u  in  vernal  agues;  leaves  astringent .  ™l-rary 
used  wbole  as  a  dressing  for  wounds ;  ju.ee  of  the  leaves  used. 

"J^^T^hL^  Fl^or,  South 
of  Europe  and  Barbary. 

^SSET^^^  n^e  £ S  dtUeent 
(O'Sh.) 


Sub-class  4.  MONOCHLAMYDEiE. 

P*fanft  single  J  incorporated  with  the  calyx,  or  entirely  wanting. 


Obbbb  125.    NYCTAGINE/E.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  393. 

Endl.  Gen.  rl.  oiu.; 


W„  calycifrrn,  rS^^^SS^ 
coloured,  dilated  at  the  base,  conttacted^ov e»™  definite,  inserted  into  a  glandular 
tube,  persistent,  not  «a^^XrfSS.  contracted  part  of  the  penyme. 
disk,  surrounding  the  ovary  J  jWam«»i«  .uu.cin  g  capitJltC;  Ca2««,e  one-seeded,  in 

WMV  one,  covered  by  the  pengonc  ;  style  one  ,  st iff «  «  cap iu         /        ^  ^  fan. 
dehiscent; covered  by  the  stamcn.ferous  disk  and  pa  gone    cm  / 
uaccous  albumen,    kerb,  or  dlrttfo,  generally  with  opposite  leave*. 
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Boerhavia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  31 1.) 

Boerhavia  decumbens.  B.  diandra,  B.  laxa,  Hogmeat 
G  uiana,  Santa  Cruz. 

According-  to  Aublet  the  root  is  emetic,  and  called  Ipeca- 
quana  in  Guiana;  Schomburgh  states  that  it  is  astringent, 
and  used  in  the  form  of  decoction  in  dysentery.  (L.) 

Boerhavia  tuberosa.    Herba  purgativa.  '  Persia. 

Boots  purgative.  (G.)  Beported  to  act  both  as  a  purgative 
and  emetic.  (L.) 

Mirabilis.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  311.    {Nyctago)    De  Cand. 

Bot.  Gal.  393.) 

Mirabilis  dichotoma.  Nyctago  dichotoma,  Jalapa  offici- 
narum. 

The  thick  fleshy  root  is  purgative,  and  at  one  time  was  taken 
for  the  jalap  of  the  shops.  (L.) 

**Mirabilis  jalapa.    Nyctago  jalapa,  Marvel  of  Peru. 

Fl.  red,  pink,  white,  or  striped.  July,  September.  Peren- 
nial.   Native  of  Peru. 

Boot  purgative.  (G.)    Said  by  some  not  to  be  purgative 
by  others  to  be  so,  and  to  be  used  for  adulterating  true  jalap! 

**Mirabilis  longiflora.  Nyctago  longiflora,  Lonq-tubed 
marvel  of  Peru.  u 

Fl.  as  M.  jalapa.  August,  September.  Annual.  Native  of 
Mexico. 

The  root  is  said  to  be  more  purgative  than  that  of  any  other 
species.  (L.)  J 


Order  126.    AMABANTHACEiE.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal 
393.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  303.) 

«aPjyZiUm  W^f)  free'  monosepalous,  persistent,  4-5  lobed,   often  coloured  - 
stamens  three  or  five,  hypogynous,  free,  or  monadelphous  J  ovary  one    on™  elled 
two-ccUed,  one,  or  rarely  many-ovuled ;  style  and  sliyma  simple  or  nun  erou 7  cc Zul 
one-celled,  deh.sang  transversely  or  indehisccnt ;  M«*  solitary,  or  rarelJZmerous  X  5 
to  a  central  receptacle;  albumen  farinaceous,  encircled  by  the  curved  *  ZZ  w/>/ 
^temate  entire  leaves;  Jlomrs  small,  spiked,  paniclcdf  or  JKSjS 

Achyranthes.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  303  ) 

ACHYRANTHES  ASPERA.  t 

An  infusion  of  the  root  given  as  a  mild  astringent  in  bm'™I 
complamts;  the  flowering  spike,  made  into  piKih  u  liufi 
sugar,  is  a  popular  preventive  medicine,  in  Behar  for  L  1 

A^=aU(sD^:  %  Gen.  PI.  303. 

seed,  Wild  amaranth,  Upright  b!ite\         '  1  mnus>  AIL 


n  h  2 
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El.  greenish.    August.    Annual.    Low  waste  grounds  near 

aetitZe,  Zo»«  Zi«  6Zwd^.    East  Indies. 

Flowers  slightly  astringent.  Brazlh 

*»  natives.  I 
rd"but  not  found  iu  systematic  works.  ■ 
(L.)  East  Indies. 

tlllZZ  ™   BUm  album,  Blimm  n*r*  G™< 

iW  W.te    Sr-asd.  for  em0,_  . 

Used  as  potherbs  (G.)  species  of  Amaranthus 

^'hTntHs  e^llSTn  enemata?  cataplasms,  diluents, 

drinks,  &c.  (O'Sh.) 

Gomphrena.    (Endl.  &en.  P'.  30L) 

GoMPHnENA  OFFICINALIS.  SOU". ^1.  ^rirfofo. 

Boot  is  employed  for  nearly  the  ame  pmpo  ^ 
•to-*-"*;  '»/t^thlXp  a  Tot  is  chiefly  used 
S^d^U^t  fevers,  diarrhea,  &c,  and  , 

CtodM~f  PoivoUotBES .  repen, 
Boot  and  flowers  narcotic.  (^.) 


T07     OHENOPODE^J.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  394. 
Order  127.    CHfcmJi^  Gen,  pL  m) 

tlie  loir  part  of  the  pengone  equal  ut  =ber  to  ^  ^ 


many 
naked 


often  hermaphrodite. 

mnt  Gil  397.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  293-) 
Atriplex.    (Bot.  fcai.  a  J/.  /a  (iM5>), 

Carrot,  oracfc,  ^  ^  ^ultivated  and  waste  ground. 

Fl.  greenish.  Wy.  An^l.  oui  gubstitute  for  ipecfc 
Seeds  emetic,  sudorific,  antidysenieiu, , 

cuanha.  7  Smith  of  Europe. 

Atriplex  halimus.    Sea  purslane.  bourn 
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Used  as  a  potherb. 

**Atriplex  iiortensis.    Garden  orache,  Orache. 

Fl.  greenish.    July,  August.    Annual.    Native  of  Tartary. 

Emollient,  seeds  emetic.  (G.)  Seeds  reputed  to  be  emetic  ; 
the  leaves  an  old  fashioned  potherb,  once  cultivated  in  lieu  of 
spinach.  (L.) 

*Atriplex  litoralis.  (E.  B.  708.)  Grass  leaved  sea  or ache ; 
Sea  orache. 

Fl.  greenish,  mealy.  July.  Annual.  Muddy  salt  marshes 
on  the  east  coast. 

Leaves  and  young  shoots  pickled  and  eaten  in  the  manner 
of  samphire. 

*Atriplex  portualacoides.  (E.  B.  261.)  Portalaca  ma- 
rina, Sea  purslane,  Shrubby  orache. 

Fl.  yellowish.  July,  August.  Small  shrub.  Muddy  sea 
shores. 

Leaves  and  shoots  pickled,  and  used  to  procure  an  appetite ; 
warming,  also  cosmetic. 

Basella.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  298.) 
Basella  cordifolia.  East  Indies. 

Basella  rubra.  ?       East  Indies. 

Esculent. 

Beta.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  399.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  295.) 
**Beta  vulgaris.    Common  beet. 

Fl.  greenish.  August,  September.  Biennial,  Cultivated 
in  gardens  and  fields. 

B.  vulgaris  alba,  White  beet,  roots  yield  sugar;  leaves  eaten 
as  spinach. 

B.  vulgaris  rubra,  Red  beet,  root  red,  nutritive,  yields  sugar. 
(G.)  This  is  a  well  known  culinary  root,  used  in  salads  either 
raw  or  boiled,  forming  a  beautiful  varnish,  very  much  used  as 
a  pickle,  preserved  as  a  confiture,  made  a  substitute  for 
coffee,  and  yielding  a  sugar  equal  to  that  of  the  cane;  the 
varieties  most  esteemed  for  salad  are  the  small  red  and  custe- 
brandary,  and  for  extracting  sugar  the  green  topped.  (Loud.) 

Beta  hybrida,  Mangel  rourtzel,  Root  of  scarcity,  root  red. 
outside,  white  inside,  very  nutritive,  yields  sugar,  leaves  eaten 
as  spinach.  (G.)  This  is  merely  a  coarse  cultivated  variety  of 
B.  vulgaris.  (M'W.)  J 

Blitum.    (De  Cand.  Bot  Gal.  399.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  295) 
Blitum  capitatum.    Strawberry  spinach.  Austria 
Laxative. 

Camphorosma.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  395.    Endl   Gen  PI 

294.)  ' 
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Nervine,  cephalic,  antarthritic.  (G.)    Abounds  with  a  vola- 
tile oily  salt,  and  is  warm  and  stimulating,  t^oua.j 
Chenopodium.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  396.    Endl.  Gen.  PL 

296.) 

Chenopodium  ambbosioides.    Mexican  tea    United  States 
Stomachic,  antiasthmatic,  nsed  as  tea.  I W    All  the  pliant 
has  an  agreeable  penetrating  smell;  *  h«  bee n  ^ed  jvitft 
advantage  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  and  FlencK 

recommends  it  in  chorea.  (L.)  Worm 
Chenopodium  anthelminticum.    Worm  goose  foot,  Wornt 

seed.    United  States.  d  ;uice  vermifuge.  (G.) 

Chenopodium,  P.  U.        express  J,.  ,,     d    r .  \t 

properties.  (L.)  Tinner  Egypt. 

Chenopodium  barysosmon.  m    ^.inlett  SUpp0sed 

An  excessively  fetid  plant,  which  Mr.  Bu  nett  s u, dP 

-1«SS^  B  1033.) 

g^T  4^5*  SS^aste  places  and  way 

"  Herb  laxative,  eaten  as  spinach  ;  *e  ^ 

(G.)    Leaves  sometimes  applied  to  wounds,  and  foi  cleansing 

old  ulcers.  (Loud.)  Amhrosia  Botrys,  Oa~k  of  Jeru- 

Chenopobitjm  botrys.  Ambrosia^  xtui  y  ,  j 
salem.  South  of  Europe  North  America  an 
A  stinking  plant,  used  when  beat  u  with  ^  ^ 
emmenagogue,  antjhysterg  ^Xkplant  powerfully  and 
externally  in  eruptions.  (U.)  Je  French  physicians  to 
agreeably  fragrant;  it  is  reported bv 'the  *ienc  p  ^ 
be  a  valuable  expectorant,  and  to  have  ueen  e  j»  j 
t'ch  advantaged  catarrh  a^u-ora  a^a.^L.)^  ! 

*Chenopobium  murale.  •) 
GTJ£e*fe  Waste  places  near  towns. 

g^EStatoS  those  of  C  »«- *-JS^,,  rffc,  C. 
♦Chenopodium  olidum.    (  .    .  'L„ 
vulvaria,  Stinking  goosefoot ces> 

Fl.  greenish.  August.  A?™*1*  ^^Ji  decoction  used 
Emmenugogue,  antihystenc  an  u  e,  J 

externally  in  eruptions.  (G.)  A aooru    |  Utence  ;  not- 

plant  exhales  pure  ammonia  dl\inf 'Employed  as  an  anti- 
withstanding  its  nauseous  odour,  it  is  still  euipiuj 
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spasmodic  and  emmenagogue,  and  is  constantly  to  be  found 
in  the  herb  shops  of  Covent  Garden  Market.  (L.) 

Chenopodium  quinoa.    Quinoa.  Peru. 

Used  as  a  potherb  ;  seeds  a  substitute  for  rice. 

*Ciienopodium  viride.  (E.  B.  1723.)  Atriplex  sylvestris, 
Smooth  seeded  goosefoot,  Wild  or  ache,  (Var.  /3,  C.  leiospermum.) 
(De  Cand.) 

Fl.  greenish.  July,  August.  Annual.  Waste  places  and 
dunghills. 

^  Herb  laxative,  discusses  whitlows  ;  seeds  used  in  the  jaun- 
dice. 

Salicornia.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  395.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  293.) 
Salicornia  fruticosa.  Europe. 
Yields  Barilla  by  burning. 

♦Salicornia  herbacea.  (E.  B.  2475.)  Jointed  glasswort, 
Marsh  samphire. 

Fl.  green.    August,  September.    Annual.    Salt  marshes. 
Pickled,  is  eaten  as  samphire. 

Salsola.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  395.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  298.) 
Salsola  indioa.  East  Indies. 

a  Green  leaves  universally  eaten  by  all  classes  of  natives  who 
live  near  the  sea,  and  are  reckoned  very  wholesome;  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  alone  saved  many  thousand  lives  during 
the  famine  of  1791-2-3.  (O'Sh.)  5 

♦Salsola  kali.  (E.  B.  634.)  Kali,  Saltwort,  Prickly  salt- 
wort. J 

Fl.  green.    July,  August.    Annual.    Sandy  sea-shores 
Emmenagogue,  diuretic,  and  hydragogue  ;  yields  BariUahv 
being  burned.  (G.)  J 

Salsola  sativ a.  Kali  Hispanicum,  Alicant  glasswort.  Coast 
ot  bpain. 

Salsola  soda.  Kali,  Glasswort.  South  of  Europe  North 
of  Africa.  r  ' 

Salsola  tragus.     South  of  Europe,  North  of  Africa  &c 
All  yield  Barilla  by  burning.  (G.)    According  to  Guibourt 
the  sodas  of  commerce  are  furnished  by  the  following  plants  • 
Soda  of  Alicant,  which  is  the  finest  by  S.  sativa,  kali,  soda 
and  tragus;  ,t  contains  from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent  of 
carbonate  of  soda;  Soda  of  Narbonne  by  SaliJrnia  annua 
(Lin.)    It  contains  14-15  per  cent,  of  Carl  soda  ;  Blan'Zte' 
or  SodaofAiguesmortes,  procured  from  a  mixture  of  salt  Ets 
with  from  3-4  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate;  finally,  NormZdu 
soda,  obtained  from  Fucus.  (L.)  3»^ormanay 

Spinachia.  (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  399.  Endl.  Gen  PI  294  ) 
* -Spinachia  inermis.  Smooth  spinach  } 
**Spinaciiia  spinosa.    Bough  spinach  ' 
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Flowers  green.  July.  Annual,  Biennial.  Native  country 
UnLea7es'emollient5  opening,  boiled  as  greens. 


Order  128.    PHYTOLACCACEiE.    gM .  Ben  VI  m 
Hindi.  Nat.  Ord.  210.    Chenopodea.    De  Uanu.  ooi 
399.) 

Caly*  of  four  or  five  petaloid  leaves;  jtojg  g^.^ftS  or^fseveS  3," 
ber  of  Ae  divisions  of  the  calyx,  a l^te  wrth in  number  to  the  cells  ; 
each  containing  one  ascending  «gj»  one  o many  celled  ;         ascending so htay, 

>uft  baccate  or  dry,  entire  or  deeply  ^^XZ?  with  the  radicle  next  the  hilum 
with  a  cylindrical  eralryo  curved  r°un^L^e  ^e,  without  stipules,  often  mth 
Mr  «ftnt&*  or  herbaceous  plants  ;  leaves  alternate, 
pellucid  drops  ;  flowers  racemose. 

RmoLAOcA.    CDe  Cand.  Bot  Gal.  399.    Endl.  Gen.  Bot. 

Phytolacca  dbcanma.  Juoato  calleloe,  P******^ 

Root,  Phytolacca,  P.  U.  b.,  emetic,  iu       5  A 
pint  of  wine,  and  taking  two  ^^T^^^jdl 
common  domestic  purge  m  America    leaves  bi  ui  eo  y 

tersive,  of  great  use  in  ^rous  ^  * *  ^ 
shoots  eaten  as  asparagus ;  berries  yield  a  rea  ay  , 
does  not  stand;  used  to  colour  wine.  (G      Koo a 
approaching  nearly  to  %^ny ?^S  made7in  dispen- 
abundant  experience,  ^f,^^  Xn  properly  prepared  it 
sary  practice,  I  am  satisfied  that  when  p   1      j    1  ^ 
operates  in  the  same  closes  and  with  tl ^dS  b^sligbt  narcotic 
£ugr    Its  exhibition  is  so-et.mes  a  ended  by     „f  ^  ^ 

symptoms ;  externally  *PP^?J*  (L.)    The  Anglo- 

smarting  ;  it  cures  psora  "^"^j^  the  name  by 

Pectoral. 

P^on*  free,  simple,  P^st^on^ 
a  double  row,  the  inner  one  opposite  to  the  s.des  of  the     a  > r  four- 
angles  ;  stamens  definite,  inserted  into  the  base  01  uw  r  8 
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furrowed,  dehiscing  laterally  by  a  double  chink  ;  ovary  one,  free  ;  styles  many,  or  sliymas 
numerous,  sessile ;  cariopsis  more  or  less  covered  by  the  perigone,  one-seeded ;  embryo 
lateral  or  central,  often  curved;  albumen,  farinaceous.  Herbs  with  nodose  stems,  and 
alternate  sheathing  leaves,  or  with  an  interfoliaceous  sheath  or  ochrea ;  leaves  revolutc 
when  young. 

Herbs  acid  or  astringent,  containing  oxalic  acid ;  contain 
also  a  red  colouring  matter,  and  may  be  used  in  tanning,  and 
leaves  may  be  made  to  yield  icoad. 

Coccoloba.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  308.) 

Coccoloba  uvipera.  Sea-side  grape.  West  India  Islands 
and  North  America. 

Fruit  very  astringent,  yields  Jamaica  Jiino.  (G.)  Leaves, 
wood,  and  bark  excessively  astringent ;  the  decoction  prepared 
by  evaporation  forms  Jamaica  kino;  the  fruit  is  eatable,  and 
commonly  sold  in  the  West  Indian  market,  but  it  is  not  much 
esteemed  ;  the  wood  yields  a  red  dye.  (L.) 

Polygonum.   (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  403.   Endl.  Gen.  PI.  306.) 

*  Polygonum  amphibiujvi.  (E.  B.  436  )  Amphibious  persi- 
caria. 

Fl.  bright  rose-coloured.  July,  August.  Perennial.  Ponds 
and  lakes. 

The  root-like  stems  of  this  polygonum  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  Sarsaparilla,  and  according  to  Coste  and  Willemet 
are  substituted  for  the  foreign  drug,  by  the  herbalists  of  Nancy  ; 
these  authors  also  report,  that  it  resembles  true  sarsaparilla  in 
its  properties,  and  that  the  apothecaries  and  druggists  of  Lor- 
raine use  it  in  preference.  (L.) 

#Polygonum  aviculare.  (E.  B.  1252.)  Centinodia,  Po- 
lygonum, Common  knot-grass. 

Fl.  pale  rose-coloured.  May,  September.  Annual.  Waste 
places. 

Herb  vulnerary,  astringent;  seeds  nauseously  aromatic, 
emetic,  sometimes  purgative.  (G.)  Fruit  said  to  be  emetic 
and  cathartic.  (L.) 

Polygonum  barbatum.  China,  East  Indies,  &c. 

Considered  as  a  diuretic  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
India,  an  infusion  of  its  leaves  is  prescribed  by  native  practi- 
tioners to  alleviate  the  pain  of  severe  colic.  (L.  ex  Burnett.) 

*Polygonum  bistorta.  (E.  B.  509.)  Bistorta,  Bistort, 
Snalie-wced. 

Fl.  flesh-coloured.    June.    Perennial.    Moist  meadows. 

Root,  Bislortce  radix,  very  astringent,  dose  9j.  to  tans 
leather  very  well;  young  roots  eaten  as  greens.  (G.')  A 
powerful  astringent ;  the  decoction  may  be  employed  in  gleet 
and  leucorrhoea  as  an  injection,  as  a  gargle  in  relaxed  sore 
throat  and  spongy  gumSj  and  as  a  lotion  to  ulcers  attended 
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with  excessive  discharge;  internally,  it  has  been  employed 
combined  with  gentian,  in  intermittens  ;  it  may  also  be  used 
in  passive  haemorrhages  and  diarrhoea.  (L.  ex  lereira.j  l  ie 
young  shoots  were  formerly  eaten  in  herb  puddings  in  the 
iorth  of  England,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  EasU^r 
giant,  and  about  Manchester  they  are  substituted  for  greens 
under  the  name  of  Patience  clod.  (Loud.)  .  , 

^Polygonum  convolvolus.    (E.  B.  941.)    Volubihs  nigra, 
Black-bird  weed,  Climbing  buck  wheat. 

Fl.  greenish.    July,  August.    Annual.  Corn-fields. 

Seeds  equally  nutritive  as  those  of  P.  fagopyrum,  and  much 

e&^Zl^te^o~     (E.   B.  1044.)  Fagopyrum, 

^Fhtalfred.     July,  August.    Annual.    About  cultivated 

land,  a  doubtful  native.  , 
Seeds  nutritive,  fattening,  well  flavoured  made  into  bread 
Yield  an  oil.  (G.)  In  China  and  other  countries  of  the  J^ast 
[tt  cuHivated  as  bread  corn;  the  flour  is  also  used  u i  cooke^ 
and  bread-making  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ;  to  make  cakes 
or  crumpets  in  England,  and  as  rice  or  gruel  in  Germany  and 
Poland ;  the  seed  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  horses  and  poultry, 
the '  floiers  for  bees,  and  the  plant  green  for  soiling  cows, 

cattle,  sheep,  or  swine.  (Loud.)  Versicaria,  Arse 

^Polygonum  hydropiper.    (E.  B.  y»y.J    reisicartu,  *. 

smart,  Biting  per sicaria,  Water  pepper 

FL  reddish:   August,  September.    Annual.    Sides  of  lakes 

^Vuintrry,  detersive,  and  diuretic;  dyes  wool  yellow  ;  juice 
acidulous,  acrid,  sharp.  (G.)  Leaves  so  acrid  as  to  act  as  ve  , 
cants  •  it  is  reputed  to  be  a  powerful  diuretic,  but  to  lose  its 
acUvUy  by  drying,  on  which  "account  it  requires  to  be  used 

^Polygonum  persicaria.  (E.  B.  756.)  Persicaria,Dead 
arse  smart,  Spotted persicarxa.  .        ,  Moist 

Fl.  greenish,  tipped  with  rose.    August.    Annual.  Moa* 
ground  and  waste  places.  .       /n  . 

8  Properties  the  same  as  those  of  P.  hydropiper.  (G.) 

Rheum.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  306.) 
This  melius  is  very  important  on  account  of  the  officinal 
i^iEg1  prod/cad  W 

ever,  not  a  little  curious,  that  up  to  the  j™J    f  the 

should  have  ascertained  with  precision,  from  which  «  J 
many  known  species  any  of  that  which  finds  its  way.  o  JLui  ope 
through  Turkey  and  Russia  is  really  obtained.    It     1  obaWe 
that  Professor  Royle  is  correct  in  his  opinion  that  the  orncinai 
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drug,  obtained  in  the  heart  of  Thibet,  whither  no  botanist  has 
ever  penetrated,  is  the  produce  of  some  species  still  unknown  ; 
his  account  of  the  origin  of  officinal  rhubarb  is  as  follows: 
"  The  rhubarb  of  commerce  is  well  known  to  be  brought  by 
the  Chinese  to  the  Russian  frontier  town  of  Kiachta,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty  formed  between  those  powers  in  1772;  the 
Chinese  obtain  the  rhubarb  produced  in  China  Proper  from 
that  part  of  the  province  of  Shensee  now  called  Kansee, 
situated  between  north  latitude  35°  and  40°,  but  the  best,  ac- 
cording to  the  missionaries,  who  say  it  is  called  Tai  Hoang  in 
the  province  of  Letchuen,  from  the  mountains  called  Suechan, 
or  of  Snow,  which  extend  from  north  latitude  26°  to  35°,  and 
from  about  100°  to  105°  of  east  longitude  ;  that  from  the  latter 
province  probably  forms  much  of  what  is  called  China  rhubarb  : 
the  missionaries  met  large  quantities  of  it  brought  down  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November;  that  from  Kansa  may 
afford  some  of  what  is  called  Russian  rhubarb,  but  both  Pallas 
and  Rehman  have  ascertained  that  the  greater  portion,  if  not 
the  whole  of  this,  is  obtained  in  April  and  May  from  the  clefts 
of  rocks  in  high  and  arid  mountains,  surrounding  Lake  Ko- 
konor.    Bell  also  learned  that  it  was  the  produce  of  Mongolia, 
and  Marco  Polo  of  Succuir  in  Tanguth.    Dr.  Rehman  ascer- 
tained that  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  one  Bucharian  family, 
who  farm  the  monopoly  from  the  Chinese  government,  and' 
reside  at  Si-ning,  a  Chinese  town  on  the  very  frontiers  of 
Thibet,  3000  verstes  from  Kiachta,  and  twenty  days' journey 
from  Kiansin  and  Schansin,  Tangutian  towns,   where  the 
Buchanans  go  to  purchase  rhubarb;   this  would  brino-  the 
rhubarb  country  within  95°  of  east  longitude,  in  35°  of  north 
latitude,  that  is  in  the  heart  of  Thibet."    Rhubarb  in  small 
doses  is  an  astringent  tonic,  its  operation  being  principally  or 
wholly  confined  to  the  digestive  organs.   In  relaxed  conditions 
ot  these  parts,  it  promotes  the  appetite,  assists  the  digestive  oro- 
cess,  improves  the  cmality  of  the  alvine  secretions*  and  often 
restrains  diarrhoea.    In  large  doses  it  operates  slowly  and 
mildly  as  a  purgative,  it  has  also  been  used  as  a  topical  appli- 
cation to  promote  the  healing  of  indolent,  non-painful  ulcers 
(Jrereira.)  r 

Rheum  caspicum.  Altaic  ffiountains 

Rheum  compactum.  Tartary,  China 

Roots  supposed  to  be  mixed  with  those  of  R.palmatum.  (G  ) 
Guibourt  says,  that  the  root  of  this  is  a  pretty  good  imitatkm 
of  Chinese  rhubarb,  but  when  cleared  of  the  yellow  powder 
tha  covers  it  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  it'  by  its 
reddish  or  whitish  red  colour,  its  smell  of  »  RhapSntic  »  (to 
winch  respect  it  corresponds  with  R.  unduh^P^^ 
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radiated  marbling,  its  staining  the  saliva  yellow  only  in  a  slight 
degree,  and  in  its  not  being  t  unknown. 

fixate  irvhraTsr^r  iisu  K- 

den^theS st?es lhat  the  roots,  when  three ^ears  ^bemg 
accidentally  uncovered,  were  found  as  ^  as  the  wnst  and 
brittle,  ancl  when  examined  at  Apot hec »»e8  Hj11^1  ^ey 
to  possess  the  peculiar  colour  and  odour  of  the  be.t  lurkey 

^L^Ll.       Mountains  of  Gossai, jThan K=, 

When  this  plant  was  first  made  known  it  wa,  s  ated  by 
Professor  Don  to  be  the  undoubted  origin  of  the  Russian  ana 

(L.)  Tartary. 
Rheum  leuchorizum.  -Rncharian  merchants, 

SttES?  '<£2tf  Ui^K^  the  Fo. 

duce  of  this  plant.  (L.)  Chinese  Tartary. 

Kheum  palmatum.  „  ,    „nurces  of  Tartarian 

This  has  been  considered  one  of ^tb   sources  o  _ 

rhubarb;   Pallas   ™-  ^e       nS  o   such  leaves  as 
rian  merchants,  that  they  knew  nothing  ot  sue  ^ 
those  of  this  species,  and  that Jh *  leaves  of  gen^ 
were  round,  and  much  cut  at  »e  fjg^  newttudass  flw 
this  account  to  agree  best  with  jR.  he  true  officinal 

opinion  that  B.  palmatum  is  tl ^  ined>    In  the  last 

rhubarb,  continues  to  be  generally  entci  t *™  and  & 

edition  of  the  London  P^acopoB a ^  rc- 
Guibourt  declares  that  of  all  the  cum  ™tea  0f  China;  it 

sembles  exactly  in  colour  and  emel  the  rnuo 
is  stated  by  Stevenson  and  Churchill  that  this  plant 
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sively  cultivated  near  Banbury  for  the  supply  of  the  London 
market.  The  cultivation  of  rhubarb  for  medicinal  use  was 
commenced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury  about  the  year 
1789,  by  Mr.  Hay  ward,  an  apothecary  of  that  place,  to  whom 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  awarded  in  the  year 
1794,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  "  true  rhubarb,"  or  "  Rheum 
palmatum?'  It  has  since  been  stated  that  the  rhubarb  grown 
at  Banbury  is  not  the  Rheum  palmatum,  but  Rheum  rhaponti- 
cum.  About  twenty  tons  of  rhubarb  for  medicinal  use  are  an- 
nually sent  into  the  London  market  from  Bombay. 

Rheum  rhapohticum.  Borders  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
seas. 

According  to  Guibourt,  the  root  is  bitter,  astringent,  and 
aromatic ;  when  chewed,  mucilaginous,  and  not  at  all  gritty ; 
the  smell  like  that  of  rhubarb,  but  more  disagreeable ;  it 
is  cultivated  in  large  quantities  at  a  place  called  Rheum- 
pole,  near  L'Orient,  in  the  department  of  Morbiban ;  the  pre- 
pared root  is  said  to  be  extremely  like  rhubarb  in  appearance, 
and  to  be  what  was  analysed  by  M.  Henry  as  French  rhu- 
barb. (L.  ex  Bull,  de  Pharmacie,  vol.  vi.  p.  87.) 

This  is  one  of  the  species  cultivated  for  domestic  use  in  pies 
&c.  r  ' 

Rheum  ribes.    Wharted-leaved  rhubarb.  Levant. 

The  specific  name  of  this  species  has  been  derived  from  its 
application  in  the  preparation  of  a  root,  formerly  used  in  me- 
dicine, and  called  Rybes  of  Serapias. 

Rheum  spiciforma.  Himalayas. 

Roots  lighter  coloured,  and  more  compact  than  those  of  R. 
emodi;  Dr.  Royle  says  that  the  rhubarb  sent  by  the  late  Mr! 
Moorcroft  from  near  Ludak  was,  for  compactness  of  texturej 
colour,  and  properties,  as  fine  as  any  he  has  ever  seen  ;  it  is  not 
improbable  it  may  have  been  furnished  by  this  species'.  CL.) 

Rheum  undulatum.  China 

Roots  supposed  to  be  mixed  with  those  of  R.  palmatum.  (G  ) 
A  Tartarian  merchant,  a  dealer  in  rhubarb,  gave  what  were  or 
what  were  said  to  be,  seeds  of  the  genuine  rhubarb  plant  to 


pointed  out  to  him  the  leaves  of  the  former  as  the  true  snP 
cies  ;  hence  it  was  at  once  regarded  as  the  real  officinal  plant 
and  culUvated  as  such  by  the  Russian  government  but  X' 
culture  is  discontinued   and  Guibourt  sfates  that  he  ne 
could  make  real  rhubarb  from  it ;  it  is  cultivated  in  1 


ippei 
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be  accurate,  as  the  common  garden  rhubarbs  are  R.  rhaponti- 
cum,  Hybridum,  Compaction,  and  some  hybrid  varieties.  (L.) 

Malabar  rhubarb.  Plant  not  determined,  root  coarse; 
acrid,  and  very  nauseous. 

Eumex.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  400.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  308.) 

^PiUMEX  acetosa.    (E.  B.  127.)    Acetosa Common  sorrel 

PI.   purplish.     June,  July.     Perennial.     Meadows  and 

^ Leaves  Acctos*  folia.  (G.)  An  agreeably  acid  plant ;  it  acts 
as  a  refrigerant  and  diuretic  ;  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  may  be 
employed  in  the  form  of  a  whey  as  a  cooling  and  pleasant 
drink  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases.  (L.) 

•Rumex  acetosella.    (E.  B.   1674.)    Jcetosella,  Sheep's 

*0  PL  reddish.    May,  July.    Perennial.    Dry  pastures  and 

heRoot  cooling,  purges ;  leaves  contain  much  oxalate  of  potash 
very  cooling,  antiscorbutic,  eaten  m  salads,  make  excellent 
whev  bv  boiling  a  few  in  milk.  (G.) 

*Rumex  acutus.  (E.  B.  724.)  Lapathum  acutum,  Oxylapa- 
thum  Sharp-pointed  doch,  Sharp  dock. 

V\  Greenish     July.    Perennial.    Moist  places.  Common. 

Roogt  has  the  same^ualities  as  foreign  rhubarb,  but  the  dose 
must  be  nearly  doubled;  used  in  powders,  tinctures,  and  mfu- 
Sons  instead  of  rhubarb;  eaten  whilst  young  as  a  pot-herb, 

^i^l^i'^srhutarl.       1    Alps  of  Europe 

Root  thick  fleshy,  purgative  like  rhubarb,  only  in  a  much 
lesfdegreefit  wasyt'akPen0by  Linnaeus  for  a  variety  of  Rheum 

rXt^w~    R.  xanthoma,  Water  dock.  North 

America.  _ 

Properties  similar  to  those  of  R.  acutus. 

2x  crispus.    (E.  B.  1998.)    Lapathum  cnspum,  Curled 

d°m.  greenish,  with  orange-coloured  tubercles.    June,  July. 

PHili££:  roots  bruised  and  made  into  an  tint- 
Sete^rP  ^heCh     GO    This  common  weed  has  the  reputa- 
"on  of  bSnJ In  deletion  or  ointment  a  cure  for  the  itch;  the 

*&*S2£  8£  ^enniah    B.chesand  river  & 
Properties  similar  to  those  of  R.  acutus.  (G.)    Hoot  astnn 
gent,  reputed  antiscorbutic.  (Pereira.) 
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*Rumex  obtusifolius.  (E.  B.  1999.)  Rhabarbarum 
monachorum,  Blunt-leaved  dock,  Broad-leaved  dock,  MonKs 
rhubarb. 

Fl.  greenish,  red  at  the  base.  July.  Perennial.  Way  sides 
and  waste  places. 

Properties  the  same  as  those  of  R.  acutus.  (G.)  Properties 
similar  to  those  of  R.  crispus ;  the  root  in  powder  also  em- 
ployed as  a  dentifrice.  (L.) 

Rumex  patientia.  Lapatlium  sativum,  Patientia,  Garden 
patience.  Italy. 

Properties  similar  to  those  of  R.  acutus.  (G.)  It  is  so  called 
from  the  slowness  of  its  operation  as  a  medicine.  (Loud.) 

*Rumex  sanguineus.  (E.  B.  1533.)  Lapatlium  sanguineum, 
Bloody  dock,  Bloodwort,  Veined  dock. 

Fl.  greenish.  July.  Perennial.  Shady  pastures,  woods, 
road  sides. 

Has  similar  properties  to  those  of  the  last  species. 
Rumex  scutatus.    Acetosa  Romana,  French  sorrel. 
Properties  the  same  as  those  of  R.  acetosella. 


Order  130.    THYMELE^.     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal  405 

Endl.  Gen.  PJ.  313.) 

_  Pepgone  free,  coloured,  monopetalous,  tubular,  limb  four  (rarely  five)  cleft  is<stiWfn„ 
imbncated;  Staw^  definite,  inserted  on  the  fauces  or  tube,  double  the  numberof ne 
segments  of  the  perigone;  anthers  two-celled,  the  cells  dehiscing  longitudinally  in  the 
middle;  ovary  one,  with  a  single  pendulous  ovule  ;  style  one,  often  lateral;  Z  o  ! 
flX  gZ  °ne-Sfee- e£  C0V7d7by  *e  Pengone,  dry,  or  baccate  ;  albumen  no  J,  or  thin' 
fleshy  ,  embryo  straight ;  radicle  superior,  short ;  cotyledons  plano-convex.    Shrubs  S 

Sous        eXStlpukte  Uam;  flowers  genera%  hermaphrodite,  sometimes,  by  abortion. 

Plants  of  this  order  are  caustic,  particularly  their  bark. 

Daphne.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  406.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  330  ) 
Daphne  cannabina.  '  -^'e  auj-' 

From  this  shrub  the  Nepaul  paper  is  prepared.  (O'ShT  " 
Daphne  cneorum.    Cneorum  niger,  Rock  rose  Alns 
Eu?opPeHNE   GNIDIUM-     ThymelcBa>  Spurge  flax.     South  of 

*1)aphne  laureola.  (E.  B.  U9.)  Charmed  daphne 
Laureola,  Evergreen  spurge  laurel.  "«pnne, 

FL  yellowish  green.   March    Shrub.   Woods  and  thickets 
Daphne  mezereum.    (E  B   1 38 1  ^    CI,       ;  ""CKets. 
fcemina,  Mezereum,  Mezereon,  Spurge  olive  ^  Laureola 

Fl    pink  or  white,  fragrant.     March.    Shrub.  Woods. 
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Have  all  similar  qualities,  7ct 
efficacious;  bark  of  al  these  serv. as  ■  ^^e/'chewed  in 

rates  the  parts  to  ^^succesi   taken  internally,  in  doses  of 
palsy  of  the  tongue  with  success   to*  ^ 
only  a  few  grains,  it  »  a  <iang  » 
upwards  and   downwards     bemes  J         th  herb 

drastic,  added  to  vinegar  to  giv it  aPP  ies  are  g  ed  in 
used  to  dye  yellow;  bot ^ ^  ^  In  Germany, 

vinegar,  and  dried,  to  renaei  iue  ,       f  jy  mesereum  is 

the  bark  of  the  ^^^^^i  and  dried  for  me- 
removed  in  spring,  folded  m  ^all  buna  floyed  J 

dicinal  use  ;  in  this  country  the  ^£  ^  .  all 

its  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  ^  as  a  local  irritant 

the  parts  are  excessive  y  acrid  and  act  as 
poison  ;  Voigt  says,  that  it  vom  w       ^  ^  }  j 

?he  urinary  organs,  and  hat  death  s       P^  .g  ed 
operation;  as  a  local  *»*nt£^e  veBication;  m 

France  under  the  name  of  farau,^V  application 
this  country it  » ^f^£ cured  a  case"  of  difficulty  of 
for  toothache;  Dr.  Witneinig  t  d  to  ue  chewed  fre- 

swallowing  by  Meze reon  whn*  ^  ^^ed^      ^  y 

quently.  It  has  been  Yec°f™e™^wy  influence  over  such 
Complaints,  but  it  a -ppears  not  to  h aje  any  ^ 
maladies  ;  Dr.  Cullen  says,  he  ^  emp  Y  ^  d 
some  cutaneous  maladies.  (U  ex  re  country 
j>.  ^nidto  have  similar '  jj  netion  with  ^ 
Mezieon  is  usually  ad^toed^co  J 
SttS^S  chronic  cutaneous  diseases. 

(Pbreira-}         Dxkca.  (Endl.Gen.P1.32^)ortiiAmerica 

Diuca palxistbis.  ^^^ternally  produces  blisters. 

Bark  acrid,  emetic,  gr.  V.  to  x.  ,  e  r        it  duce3 

(a)    Bark  acrid,  in  the  dose  of  six  or •  ej ;    g  ^ 
heat  in  the  stomach,  and  brmgs  or  ^  ^  ^ 

fresh  ;  it  sometimes  act   also  *  <  .g  narcotic,  producm 

West  Indies.  .   u    t0  tiiat  of  Mezereon  and  i 

Bark  possesses  qualities  similai  to        remarkable  for  sepaj 
used  for  'the  same  medical  purposes  ^  h  j 

rating  readily  nto  a  great  n un  be,  ce   f  the  finest 

oeing  stretched  laterally,  ^  Joap  like  linen.  (L.) 

lace-work  ;  it  may  even  be  wasnea 
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Passerina.    (De  Cund.  Bot.  Gal.  406.    End).  Gen.  PI.  330.) 

Passerina  t.arton  rairi.    Daphne  tarton  rairi,  Sanamunda, 
Heath  spurge.  Prance. 
Leaves  caustic. 
Passerina  tinctoria. 
Used  to  dye  yellow. 


Order  131.    HERNANDIACEiE.    ;(Endl.  Gen.  PI.  332. 
{Daphnoideis  affinia.)    Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  195.) 

Flowers  monoecious,  or  hermaphrodite,  with  a  calycine  involucre  to  the  females  or 
hermaphrodites;  calyx  pctaloid,  inferior,  tubular,  4-8  parted,  deciduous;  stamens  defi- 
nite, inserted  into  the  calyx  in  two  rows,  of  which  the  outer  is  often  sterile  :  anthers 
bursting  longitudinally ;  ovary  superior,  one-celled ;  ovule  pendulous  ;  style  one  or  none  • 
stigma  peltate ;  drupe  fibrous,  one-seeded;  seed  soUtary,  pendulous;  emhry'o  without 
albumen,  inverted;  cotyledon,  somewhat  lobed,  shrivelled,  oily.  Trees  ;  leaves  alternate, 
entire  ;  spikes  or  eorymbs  axillary  or  terminal. 

Hernandia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  332.) 
Hernandia  ovigera.    American  myrobalans.    East  Indies. 
Fruit  astringent. 

Hernandia  sonora.  Jack  in  a  box.  East  and  West 
Indies. 

Fruit  astringent;  seeds  oily,  purgative.  (G.)  The  bark 
seeds,  and  young  leaves  purgative;  Rumph  says,  that  the 
fibrous  roots,  chewed  and  applied  to  wounds  caused  by  the 
Macassar  poison,  form  an  effectual  cure  ;  the  juice  of  the  leaves 
is  a  powerful  depilatory;  it  destroys  hair  wherever  it  is  ap- 
plied without  pain.  (L.)  The  fruit  is  a  nut,  which  is  very 
large,  and  as  they  move  in  the  wind  produce  sound  enough  to 
alarm  unwary  travellers.  (Lou.)  ° 


Order  ,32.     ™I=  ^  Cand.  Bo,  M.  ^ 


Perii/one  free,  monosepalous,  persistent,  six-cleft  or  sir-mrW  ;™i  •   *  7. 
stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  segment!  either  siv  Fn  1    ■    1  ln  estivation  ; 

double  row  ;  a^  adnute  to  the  £  2s  i,  gV IVe'bt  tTti  °'  ^  in  » 
one;  ,tyle  one;  stigma  simple,  or  divided-  dnnt  or  L,  ,  1,0  aPcx °»«r» 

allien  none  j  emlryo  straigh? ;  'radicle  superior  l££&JF3Sft 
and  hermaphrodite  or  (by  abortion)  dimcioJjW,.  Wlth  alternate  leavts 

Very  aromatic  fruits,  or  berries  oily  and  odoriferous. 

ACRODICLIDIUM. 
ACRODICLIDIUM  CAMARA.      Camara  trpn       Q     tl  * 

The  f,Rit,  ^ 


■wax  nitt- 
1  I 
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megs,  brought  by  the  Waccawai  Indians  to  the  coast  of  British 
Guiana,  where  they  are  much  esteemed  as  a  remedy  in  dysen- 
tery, diarrhoea,  &c.  Dr.  Hancock  has  mentioned  them  as  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  in  the  above  complaints,  as 
well  as  for  spasmodic  pains. 

Aydendron.    (Endl.  Gen.  PL  319.) 

Aydendron  cojumary.    Ocotea  cujumary.  Brazil. 

Seeds  aromatic ;  their  oily  cotyledons  are  employed  in 
powder,  mixed  with  wine  or  water,  in  cases  of  indigestion. 

^Aydendron  laurel.    Ocotea  pichurim.    South  America 

This  plant  is  supposed  by  Humboldt  to  produce  the  Pic h u- 
rim,  or  Puchury  beans,  once  celebrated  for  their  febrifugal 
power,  and  it  appears  that  both  the  species  here  mentioned 
possess  similar  properties ;  by  Martins  they  are  assigned  to 
Nectandra  puchury;  these  beans  were  imported  from  Brazil 
into  Stockholm,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  were 
found  a  valuable  tonic  and  astringent  medicine  ;  during  the 
continental  war,  they  were  used  as  a  bad  substitute  for  nut- 
megs ;  they  are  now  obsolete.  (L.) 

Benzoin.    (Endl.  Gen.  PL  322.)  . 
Benzoin  odobiferum.    Laurus  benzoin,  L  pseudo  benzoin, 
Fever  wood,  Spice  berry,  Spice  wood.    United  States. 

Bark  us'ed^for  Cinnamon.  (G.)  Bark  h,ghlv  aromahc, 
stimulant,  and  tonic;  given  in  decoction  or  vo^ev  mmtev- 
mittents-  an  infusion  of  the  twigs  is  vermifuge  ;  oil  ot  the 
berries  which  are  aromatic,  a  stimulant;  these  berries  are  said 
tc Thave  beTn  used  in  the  United  States,  during  the  American 
war,  as  a  substitute  for  allspice.  (G.) 

Camphora.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  316.) 

Camphora  officinarum.    Cinnamomum  camphora,  Laurus 
camphora,  Camphor  tree,    Japan  and  China. 

Boots  yield  Camphor  by  distillation.  (G  )    Chine «  *"3*J£ 
is  obtained  from  the  wood,  branches,  and  ^ave^by  d^y 
lation  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  Stearoptme  remaining  attei  t^togj 
or  Ethereal  oil  of  the  live  tree  is  evaporated.  (JNees.)  ine 

of  mental  disorde/,  spasmodic  affect.ons,  chrome  rheumaU.n 
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and  gout,  cholera,  and  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium,  &c. 
(Pereira.) 

Caryodaphne.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  318.) 

Caryodaphne  densiflora.    Kiteja  or  Kitedja.  Java. 

Bark  brownish,  tonic,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  bitter, 
somewhat  balsamic,  extractive  matter;  leaves  gratefully  aro- 
matic ;  they  are  used  in  infusion,  like  tea,  against  spasms  of 
the  bowels,  and  the  convulsions  of  pregnant  women.  (L.  ex 
Blume.) 

Cinnamomum.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  316.) 
_  Cinnamomum  aromaticum.    C.  cassia,  Laurus  cassia,  Laurus 
cinnamomum.  China. 

According  to  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  this  plant  furnishes  the 
valuable  Chinese  cinnamon;  the  agreeable,  but  powerfully 
aromatic  flavour  and  odour  of  the  bark,  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  exist  also  in  the  leaves,  for  they,  in  the  stoves  of 
Europe  at  least,  are  almost  insipid,  mucilaginous,  and  some- 
what astringent,  with  no  taste  of  either  cinnamon  or  cloves. 
(Nees.)  Cassia  bark  is  supposed  by  some  to  come  from  this, 
but  Mr.  Marshall  asserts  that  it  is  only  a  coarse  cinnamon', 
obtained  from  the  thick  roots  or  large  branches  of  the  cinna- 
mon tree.  (L.) 

"  No  question  was  ever  more  vexed  with  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties," says  Lindley,  "  than  that  which  relates  to  the  trees 
producing  the  different  kinds  of  cinnamon."  He  has  followed 
the  elaborate  paper  of  Dr.  Blume,  as  giving  the  newest  as  well 
as  the  most  complete  account  of  these  trees,  so  far  as  he  has 
examined  them. 

Cinnamomum  culilawan.    Laurus  culilawan.  Amboyna. 

Bark,  Culilawan,  Cortex  caryophylloides,  brownish-red,  flat 
thick,  odour  between  clove  bark  and  sassafras;  leaves  resemble' 
those  of  Raventsara;  both  are  healing,  stimulant,  and  sto- 
machic. (G.)    Bark,  when  rubbed,  aromatic  like  cloves,  but 
less  pungent,  and  sweeter  when  chewed,  rather  bitter  and 
mucous ;  this  is  the  tree  that  yields  the  true  Culilawan  bark  • 
1  ereira  says,  «  Culilawan  bark  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  like 
cassia,  with  some  astringency,  and  a  flavour  of  cloves;  it  owes 
its  medicinal  activity  to  a  combination  of  volatile  oil  resin 
and  bitter  extractive;  it  is  useful  as  a  carminative   and  sto' 
machic  in  dyspeptic  complaints,  especially  when  e-iven  in  com 
binat.on  with  the  bitter  tonics ;  it  has  been  used  in  atonic 
gout,  ,n  ok  diarrhoeas,  &c. ;  the  dose  of  it  in  substance  is  from 
ten  grams  to  half  a  drachm  ;  the  tincture  of  the  Wirtcmbur" 
Pharmacopoeia*  prepared  by  digesting  four  oz.  of  bark  i5 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  spirit ;  the  dose  is  one  or  two  fluid  drachms 

i  i  2 
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tbe  oil  f^^^^^Sl^Ht^ 
cloves,  cassia,       .  the  ™ ™-  and  externally  as  a  stimulat- 

Wit*  especially  those  of  C.  smtoc,  Javamcum,  arm 
*»r«!  Confusion  of  no  importance,  as  they  are  all  ahke  m 

f,St£  "™cum.     Laurus  malabratl,m.  Java, 
B°Z°h  a  deep  -^-^^fS^Kl 

Se  1  m "account  of  itS  powerful  effects  in  spasmed^ 
Sic  and  the  after  pains  attending  parturition.  (L.) 

=c™f  L\"kaSsoy         hut  accord  I 
i„^„dB?n^,  Act  article  is  not  furnishedbyanyspec.es  of  I 

\    JTonli/i   ( Chinese.)    Cochin  China,  Japan. 

inK  to  Loureiro,  the  old  and  yo""gf^hf  "  t  Ibout  a  line 
les"s,  but  the  middle-sized  shoots  fur, fba™ and  sold 
thick,  of  the  best  quality,  superior  to  that  ot  <-ey 

££££5  t^-f  indWe  nsed  as  an 

Bark  similar  to  that  of  ^^f^^^ial  oil  tl^ui  that  of 
Loureiro  says  it  contains  innch  more g  essentia 

cinnamon,  and  smells  of  cloves,  b^^^^ains,  jVava. 
Cinnamomum  sintoc.  £ "o      J  Culilawan; 

Bark  in  quality  very  like  tha t  ot  *  &nd  with  a 

aromatic  in  the  same  dec-  ee  b  ^^more  powdery  when 
^^IS^arSlS^^"  agreeable/not  so  purely 
ST? d^S  witn  a  string  od^of  nuUng . 

Cinnamomum  tamala.    a«i>  -iaascn,  °i 
°fSof  the  dried  leaves  warm,  aromatic  at  first,  like  cinna- 
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mon,  afterwards  like  cloves  mixed  with  camphor;  their  leaves 
are  sold  under  the  name  of  "  Folia  malabathri,  Tamala  patkri, 
or  Inch,"  in  the  shops,  according  to  Nees  Von  Erenbeck,  but 
Blume  says  he  never  found  this  in  any  samples  he  examined, 
although  the  latter  are  always  mixed  up  of  various  species. 

<L-> 

Cinnamomum  xanthoneuron.  Papuan  islands  and  Mo- 
luccas. 

A  kind  of  Culilawan  hark  of  great  fragrance,  clove  scented, 
and  more  pungent  than  the  true  sort  when  fresh,  but  losing  its 
quality  by  time;  it  is  so  extremely  like  Massoy  hark  as  to  be 
confounded  with  it,  although  the  latter  is  not  the  produce  of 
any  cinnamon,  according  to  Blume.  (L.) 

Cinnamomum  zeylanicum.  Laurus  cinnamomum,  L.  cassia. 
Ceylon,  Java. 

This  is  the  true  Ceylon  cinnamon,  furnishing  bark  of  the 
best  quality ;  it  varies,  however,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year  in  which  it  is  collected ;  it  is  the  plant  usually  called 
Lawns  cassia  in  the  gardens,  where  also  it  is  sometimes  found 
under  the  name  of  Laurus  cinnamomum,  and  Cinnamomum 
aromaticum.  The  Laurus  cassia  (Linn.),  the  plant  that  pro- 
duces the  Cassia  lignea,  is  regarded  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck 
as  a  degenerate  variety  of  C.  zeylanicum,  palmed  off  upon 
foreigners  as  true  cinnamon  by  the  Dutch  when  they  held 
Ceylon,  and  thus  carried  to  the  continent  of  India,  where  it  has 
naturalised  itself.  (L  ) 

Dicypellium.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  320.) 

Dicypellium  caryophyllatum.  Persea  caryophyllacca,  Li- 
caria  guianensis,  Bois  de  rose.  Brazil. 

Bark  smelling  of  cloves,  with  a  hot  clove-like  peppery  taste, 
and  powerful  tonic  properties ;  Nees  von  Esenbeck  enquires 
whether  this  may  not  be  the  Linharea  aromatica,  Canella  do 
ma  to.  (L.) 

Laurus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  407.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  323.) 
Laurus  caustica.    L.  fostens,  L.  globosa,  L.  parviflora. 
Barks  contain  an  acrid  principle. 
Laurus  japonica. 

Leaves  sold  for  Folium  indicum,  but  very  different  in  taste. 
Laurus  myrriia.    L.  cassia. 

Leaves  bitter,  narrow  pointed,  elliptical,  sold  for  Folium  in- 
dicum. 

**Laurus  nobilis.    Laurus,  Bay  tree,  Sweet  hay. 
Fl.  yellowish.    June.    Small  tree.    Native  of  south  of  Eu- 
rope. 

_  Berries,  Lauri  hacca?,  very  heating  and  emmenaffOffue  ■  yield 
od  by  decoction  or  by  the  press  ;  leaves,  Lauri  fo%Uromatic, 
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prepared  by  soaking  in  vinegar  ^^^JfiS^Sl 
fruit  both  aromatic;  the  latter ; e£^oS  PharnxaJpoBia ;  the 
the  Emplastrum  cumini  of  *heo|,0"^nallY  as  a  stimulant, 
fixed  oil  is  sometimes  emp  oyed  externall)  a  ^ 

(L.)  Water  ^^^^nZ  that  their  mediciual 
acid,  and  it  is  probably  on  tin  c°mPV  b  ■  and  0il,  are 
and  poisonous  properties  depend,  1**™'  ™*^^  and  oil, 
narcotic  and  carminative.  (Lou  )  ^rries  £  »  . 
said  to  possess  aromatic,  stimulant and  ™™%^Jused  t0 
leaves  i/large  doses  prove  en  lf^e^  t^romoie  the  cata- 
strengthen  the  stomach ,  expel  f  ^tus  ai 

menial  discharge  ;  the  faxed  ou  inst  deaf. 

ST^Wfe^"^  b^ise,  (Perei,a, 

Laurus  piperita,    Zifaea  ™6eZ>a. 

Berries  carminative. 

(L,>  (Endl  Gen  W j**^  a„. 

NECTANDBA  CINNiMOMOIDES.  . 

Mrrw«VtraXme1fo?tnamon,  for  which  it  is 
rica-  •    i  •**      ,tnmflMiip  •  Martius  suspects  that  it 

isre"^S^  ****  **r of 

puchurv  major.    Ocotea  puckury,  Puckury, 

Pachyry.    Brazil.  ft        to  this  plant ;  (see  Ay- 

Martius  assigns  the  P^ur™l  b™  *  month8  of  the  year  drop 
dendron  laurel;)  the  fruit  i n  th ^™n£  collected  by  the 
from  their  cups  to  the  ground  when  they  ^ 
natives,  cleaned  of  then-  flesh  ^  Pe      A;  cardialgia, 
gentle  heat ;  they  are  used  in ,  d3  set. tery,  ^  her 

spasmodic  colic,  strangury,  el  mixed  with  cloves, 

disorders  ;  the  bark  has       BmeH  ^enn  ^  ^ 

is  aromatic,  not  hot.  (L.)  .  Anothei  spec    ;  .]es  . 

,ninor  of  Nees,  is  said  to  yield  seeds  ^  but 

its  bark  is  described  as  resembling  Sassajias  * 
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tasteless  and  scentless  when  dry  ;  the  cotyledons  smell  like 
Balsam  of  Peru  ;  it  yields  the  Sassafras  nuts  of  the  London 
shops,  according  to  Humboldt.  (L.)  Zaureaster  amboynensis, 
Tetranthera  pichurim ;  seeds,  Sassafras  nuts,  Brazilian  bean, 
Faba  pichurim,  stomachic,  astringent,  anodyne,  used  in  diar- 
rhoea and  dysentery,  yield  oil.  (G.) 

Nectandra  RoDiiEi.  Bebeeru  tree,  Greenheart  tree,  Sipeira, 
Bibiru.    British  Guiana. 

The  wood,  which  is  heavy,  solid,  and  very  permanent,  is 
much  esteemed,  and  fetches  a  higher  price  than  most  other 
timber.  The  bark  has  been  brought  into  European  notice  by 
Mr.  Rodie,  as  a  valuable  tonic  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever. 
An  alkaloid  has  been  obtained  from  it  by  Dr.  Maclagan  of 
Edinburgh,  which  he  calls  Beberine. 

Oreodaphne.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  321.) 
Oreodaphne  cupularis.    Laurus  cupularis,  Bois  de  canelle. 
Isle  of  France  cinnamon.    Isles  of  France,  Bourbon,  &c. 
<  Bark  aromatic,  astringent.  (G.)    Wood  strong  scented,  the 
cinnamon  of  the  Isle  of  France.  (L.) 

Persea.    (Endl.  Gen.  Pi.  317.) 
m  Persea  gratissima.    Laurus  Persea,  Avocado  pear.  Tro- 
pical America. 

Fruit  yields  oil.  (G.)  The  fruit  abounds  in  a  fixed  oil  of  a 
buttery  substance,  and  is  much  esteemed  as  a  dessert  fruit  in 
the  West  Indies  ;  the  leaves  are  reckoned  balsamic,  pectoral, 
and  vulnerary;  the  seeds  are  very  astringent.  (L.) 

Plegorhiza.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1328.    Genera  DuUcb  sedis.) 
Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  526,  appendix ;  to  be  added  to  those 
genera  imperfectly  known,  and  not  yet  referred  to  anv 
natural  order.)  J 
Plegorhiza  astringens. 
Root  vulnerary,  astringent. 

Sassafras.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  322.) 

Sassafras^  officinalis.    Laurus  sassafras,  Sassafras  tree. 
JNorth  America.  J 

Roots,  Sassafras  radix;  wood,  Cinnamon  wood,  Sassafras 
lignum,  imported  from  the  West  Indies  in  logs;  sudorific  heat! 
mg  and  clrymg;  yields  essential  oil.  (G.)°The  bark  o  the 

rft&tid*.^  r?fred'  contains  a  great  nuanUty 
ol  essential  oi     it  has  a  high  reputation  as  a  powerful  sudo 
nfic,  and  comb.ned  with  Guaiacum  and  SarsaiarilZL  , 
neons  affections  chronic  rheumatism,  and  o  or  Zt 

dies  ;  the  dried  leaves  contain  so  much  mucilage^hat  they  are 
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employed  in  Louisiana  for  thickening  soup,  like  A^nM 
esculeltus;  the  bark  of  the  branches,  as  well  "0t%e™%> 
have  been  employed,  but  they  are  inferior  to  the  baik  of  the 

"sJipBAS   p arthenoxy lon .     Laurus    parthenoxylon ,  L. 
porrecta,  L.  pseudo  sassafras,  Virgin-tree  Java. 
*  The  fruit  has  a  strong  balsamic  smell,  and  yields  an  oil  con 
sidered  useful  in  rheumatic  affections;  an  infusion  of  the  loot 
is  drunk  as  sassafras,  and  with  similar  effects.  (U) 
Tetranthera.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  322.) 
Tetranthera  roxburghii.    Litsea  sebifera,  |f/^Zf  " 

nosa,  T.  apetala.  exudation, 

Berries  yield  oil.  (G.)    Ine  trim  yie  ms.  tig  j 
from  which  the  Chinese  manufacture  candles  of  bad  qualrty 
and  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  salves  ;  *el"™^ 
are  full  of  a  glutinous  matter,  which       readily  commun  cated 
to  water  in  which  they  are  bruised  (L.j  ^7°°^^ 
Mueda  lukree  of  the  Hindostanee  druggists,  and  a  f^  e 
application  to  bruises  and  wounds.    It  is  somewhat  flagrant 
and  slightly  balsamic  and  sweet.  (U  bn.j 


Order  133-MYBISTICEiE.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  829.  Lin*. 

Nat.  Syst.  15.) 

Fleers  completely  unisexual ;  caly*  ^^^^^SS^t] 
flowers,  male  ;  filaments  f^V^^^S^J^  connate  or  distinct  ; 
12,  two-celled,  turned  outwards,  and  bursting  0^™?  d  nut.like  cnVelopod  in 

fUale  ;  ^deciduous  ;  ovary  superior,  sessde ,wrfb a  s^le  se d ,  b         ,  ^  I  ^ 

amany-Partcdaril;  aft SSto^W  ***  ^  f^ 
ledons  foliaceous  ;  ratfocfc  inferior   ptanrnM  C°™P^      or  terminal  inflorescence,  in  ra- 
a  red  juice,  with  alternate,  exstipulate  leaves,  ana  axmai  j 
cemes,  glomerules,  or  panicles. 

and  cordial ;  in  an  over  dose  say  31 the  *****  Jsent[J 
and  produces  delirium;  by  distillal  on  it  yields  a  1 
oil,aSd  by  expression  a  concrete  0 « (^.ftey  contain  a 
nutmeg  of  the  shops,  the  aril  is  the  mac e i,  xney  .fi j 

volatile  oil,  which  renders  them  stimulant;  *  ««^a  ,ar3 
they  relieve  flatulence,  and  allay  colicky  ptw*  but  in  larg 
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quantities  they  excite  the  circulation,  and  act  as  narcotics.  {L. 
ex  Pereira.) 

Myristica  sebifera.  Virola  sebifera,  Burabee,  Dali. 
Cayenne. 

Kernels  pressed  for  their  oil.  (G.)  Seeds,  when  boiled 
with  water,  give  out  a  large  quantity  of  a  fixed  oil,  used  for 
making  candles;  an  acrid  juice  also  exudes  from  the  bark, 
which  is  employed  as  a  popular  medicine.  (O'Sh.) 

Myristica  tomentosa.    Male  nutmeg  tree.  Moluccas. 

Very  inferior  to  the  true  nutmeg,  and  of  but  little  commer- 
cial value.  (O'Sh.) 


Order  134.— PROTEACEyE.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  336.  Lindl 

Nat.  Syst.  197.) 

Calyx  four-leaved,  or  four-cleft,  with  a  valvular  estivation  ;  stamens  four,  sometimes  in 
part  sterile,  opposite  the  segments  of  the  calyx;  ovary  simple,  superior;  style  simple; 
stigma  undivided ;  fruit  dehiscent  or  indehiscent ;  seed  without  albumen  ;  embryo  with 
two,  occasionally  several,  cotyledons,  straight;  radicle  inferior.  Shrubs  or  small  trees ; 
branches  usually  umbellate ;  leaves  hard,  dry,  divided  or  undivided,  opposite  or  alternate, 
without  stipules,  their  cuticle  often  covered  equally,  or  on  both  sides,  with  stomates. 

Guevinia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  340.) 
■.    Guevinia  avellana.    Quadria  heterophylla.    South  Ame- 
rica. 

Kernels  esculent,  very  pleasant.  (G.)  Fruit  sold  like  nuts 
in  the  markets  of  Chili,  under  the  name  of  Avellano.  (L.) 

Persoonia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  340.) 
Persoonia  guareoides. 

Bark  used  for  the  Peruvian  bark  ;  nuts  yield  oil.  (G.) 

Persoonia  hirsuta.    New  South  Wales. 

Persoonia  lanceolata.    Linkia  Icevis.    New  South  Wales. 

Persoonia  linearis.    New  South  Wales. 

Persoonia  salicina.    P.  lauriha. 

Emits  esculent. 

Protea.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  337.) 
Protea  grandiflora. 

Employed  as  an  astringent  in  diarrhoea.  (O'Sh.) 
Protea  melliflora. 

Flowers  yield  a  saccharine  liquid,  employed  in  diseases  of 
thed.est.    Several  spec.es  are  also  used  ii  tanning  lea^er! 
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Order  135.— SANTALACE^E.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gall.  408. 

Endl.  Gen.  PI.  324.) 

Perigone  adhering  to  the  ovary,  4—5  cleft,  somewhat  coloured,  aestivation  valyate; 
stamens  4-5,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  segments  of  the  pengone,  and  opposite  to 
them  •  ovary  one-celled,  2-4  seeded  ;  ovules  pendulous,  attached  to  the  top  of  the  central 
placenta;  style  one,  often  lohed  ;  fruit  one-seeded,  nucamentaceous,  or  drupaceous  ;  albw- 
men  fleshy  ;  embryo  inverted,  round.  Herb,  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  or  near  y  opposite, 
undivided,  exstipulate  leaves  ;  flowers  small,  subspicate,  rarely  umbellate  or  solitary. 

Mioschilos.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  327.) 

MlOSCHILOS  OBLONGA.  Chill. 

Leaves  used  for  those  of  Senna. 

Osyris.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  408.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  326.) 

Osyris  alba.    Osyris,  Cassia  veterum  spuria,  Poet's  rose- 
mary.   South  Europe. 

Santalum.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  327.) 

Two  species  of  this  genus  yield  the  Sandal  wood  of  com- 
merce, a  kind  of  timber  much  esteemed  for  its  fragrance ;  "  it 
is  made  into  musical  instruments,  cabinets,  and  curious  boxes, 
for  which  it  is  valued,  as  no  insect  can  exist,  it  is  said,  nor  iron 
rust,  within  its  influence  ;  it  is  used  in  the  eastern  countries 
as  an  incense  ;  White  sandal  wood  is  the  young  timber,  Yellow 
sandal  wood  the  old  ;  it  is  considered  by  the  native  doctors i  of 
India  as  sedative  and  cooling  ;  it  is  also  used  by  the  Eiench 
apothecaries;  its  oil  is  said   to  be  used  to  adulterate  en  of 
roses.  (L.)    Sandal  wood  in  powder  is  given  by  the  native 
physicians  ip  ardent  remitting- fevers  with  milk  it  u ;  a  so  pre- 
scribed in  gonorrhoea;  rubbed  on  the  skin  it  is  said  to  allay 
the  irritation  of  musquito  bites,  of  prickly  heat,  and  other  cuta- 

neous  disorders.  (O'Sb.)  Tc>> 
Santalum  freycinetianum.  Sandwich  Wands. 

Said  to  uroduce  sandal  wood.  (L.) 

Santalum  myrtifolium.     S.  album,  Sirium  myrnfolmm, 
SThf„uSdeEof  the"  w^d,  White  Sanders,  SantAn  alium; 

is  from  the  same  species,  but  is  considered  of  better  quality. 

^SANTALUM  PANICULATUM.  <>^V%  0^ta2^^ 

This  is  unquestionably  the  Sandal  xoood  of  Owhyhee,  as  was 
ascertained  by  the  late  Mr.  Macrae.  (L;)  ,  .ff.fin 

^ondaZ  «r«?  of  Tecumez,  yields  resin;  leaves  rubbed  between 
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the  hands,  and  applied  to  the  temples,  used  to  take  off  the 
headache  occasioned  by  severe  drinking.  (G.) 
Thesium.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  408.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  325.) 

*Thesium  linophyllum.    (E.  B.  247.)    Bastard  toad  flax. 

El.  white.    July.    Perennial.    Chalky  pastures. 

Astringent. 


Order  136.— ELEAGNE^E.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  409. 
Endl.  Gen.  PI.  333.) 

Flowers  dioecious,  rarely  hermaphrodite ;  male  fl.  subamentiform,  with  3 — 4 — 8 
stamens  ;  anthers  introrse,  subsessile,  bilocular ;  female  fl.  perigone,  tubular,  monosepa- 
lous,  persistent,  limb  entire,  or  2 — 4  cleft,  the  fauces  sometimes  crowned  with  a  promi- 
nent glandular  disk  (except  in  Hippophae) ;  ovary  arising  from  the  bottom  of  the  perigone, 
and  not  united  with  it,  one-celled,  one-ovuled;  ovule  ascending,  subpedicellated ;  style 
very  short ;  stigma  tongue-shaped  ;  fruit  crustaceous,  enclosed  within  the  pulpy  perigone ; 
seed  erect;  albumen  fleshy,  thin;  embryo  straight;  radicle  inferior;  cotyledons  flat, 
fleshy.    Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  or  opposite,  entire,  exstipulate  leaves. 

El^agnus.  (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  409.  Endl.  Gen.  PI.  334.) 
Eljeagnus  angustifolia.  Narrow-leaved  wild  olive.  Erance. 
Vermifuge. 

Hippophae.  (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  409.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  334.) 

^Hippophae  rhamnoides.  (E.  B.  425.)  Sallow  thorn,  Sea 
buckthorn. 

Fl.  brown,  spotted.  May.  Shrub.  East  and  south-east 
coast. 

Leaves  purgative ;  berries  made  into  a  sauce. 


Order  137.— ARISTOLOCHIE./E.     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal. 
410.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  344.) 

Flowers  hermaphrodite ;  perigone  adhering  to  the  ovary,  monosepalons,  limb  either 
three-lobed  or  tubular,  dilated  irregularly  in  the  upper  part,  aestivation  valvate  ;  stameus 
definite,  in  ternary  numbers,  either  free  and  distinct,  or  cpigynous,  adhering  to  the  style 
and  stigma;  ovary  3 — 6  celled;  style  short;  stigma  divided;  capsule  or  berry  coriaceous, 
six-celled,  many-seeded,  placentas  lateral ;  embryo  small,  at  the  base  of  a  cartilaginous 
albumen.    Herbs  or  shrubs,  generally  climbing,  with  alternate,  simple,  petiolated  leans. 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  emmenagogue. 

Aristolochia.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  410.    Eudl  Gen  PI 

344.) 

Aristolochia  anguicida.  Carthao-ena 
The  juice  of  the  root,  chewed,  and  introduced  into  tile  mouth 
of  a  serpent,  so  stupines  it,  that  it  may  for  a  Ion*  time  be 
handled  with  impunity;  if  the  reptile  is  compelled  to  swallow 
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a  few  drops,  it  perishes  in  convulsions ;  the  root  is  also  re- 
ported to  be  an  antidote  to  serpent  bites.    (L.  ex  J  aqmp.) 
Aristolochia  bracteata.  Coast  of  Goromandel 

Every  part  nauseously  bitter  ;  in  India  for  a  purging  with 
o-ripls  ytwo  of  the  fresh  leaves  are  rubbed  up  with  a  little 
water  and  given  to  an  adult  for  a  dose,  once  in  twenty-four 
hour  '  (Roxb  An  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  is  given  as  an 
an  heim^ic;  fresh  bruised,  and  mixed  with  castor  oil  they 
a?e  considered  a  valuable  remedy  in  obstinate  cases  of  itch. 

^Aristolochia  clematitis.    (E.  B.  398.)    Birth  wort, 

UPFl9  pal^eC"  July,  August.    Perennial.    Among  ruins 

hl&ntS"d-(G.)     Boots  powerS«; 
when  fresh  they  have  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  they  have 
been  chiefly  employed  as  aids  to  difficult  parturition.  (L  ) 
Aristolochia  cymbifera.    A.  ring  ens.    South  Ameiica 
Boot  has  a  very  penetrating  disagreeable  smell,  and  a 
stnm  °  bitter?  aromatic  taste  ;  produces  almost  entirely  the 
sameBeffects  as  the  Virginia  snake  root.  (A.  serpentana.)  It 
L  very  frequently  used  in  Brazil  against  ulcers,  para  yt^ 
affect  ons  of  the  extremities,  dyspepsia,  impotent*  vir  lis  m 
ne  vis  and  intermitting  fevers,  especially  those  m  whicl  a 
Predominant  disorder  of  the  pituitous  membrane,  01  of  the 
whole^ymphatic  system  has  been  observed,  and  lastly,  against 
The ttes  oLerpenL    According  to  <^*W^S£ 
is  given  in  doses  of  a  scruple,  from  four  to  six  times a  day 
Jhf  decoction  is  ordered  in  doses  of  four  to  six  ounces,  and  the 
jutJ eyelid  Lm  the  leaves,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms 

mLt^^^^  ^  ™d-  Peruvian 

A  Stems  wben  stripped  of  their  bark,  resemble  cords,  and  are 

antidote  to  their  poisoo.  (L.  ex  Ko.z.)  Jamaica. 

«T  pU^n  PO-'fol  narootio,  unpieasaot 
smell ;  Swartz  says  it  is  poisonous  to  hogs.  {U)  ^ 

Aristolochia  indica.  .    ,  nnc^es 

Boot  nauseously  bitter;  the  Hindoos  suppose  it  to  posse* 

emmenagogue  and  antarthntic  virtues.  (L.) 
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Aristolochia  longa.  Long-rooted  birth  wort.  South  of 
Europe. 

Aristolochia  rotunda.  Mound  birth  wort.  South  of  Eu- 
rope. # 

Roots  taken  to  ^iss.,  hot,  odorous,  powerfully  incisive.^  (G.) 

Aristolochia  bostica.  Spain. 

Aristolochia  pallida.  Italy. 

Aristolochia  sempervirens.  Candia. 

The  five  foregoing  species  are  slightly  aromatic,  stimulating 
tonics,  useful  in  the  latter  stages  of  low  fever  ;  the  taste  is 
bitter  and  acrid ;  the  odour  strong  and  disagreeable ;  they  are 
said  to  be  sudorific,  and  have  been  employed  as  emmenagogues 
in  amenorrhcea ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  plants  with 
which  the  Egyptian  jugglers  stupify  the  snakes  they  play 
with.  (L.) 

Aristolochia  macroura.    Jarrinha.  Brazil. 

Root  and  herb  similar  in  their  effects  to  those  of  A.  cymbi- 
/era,  but  more  potent.  (L.) 

Aristolochia.  odorata.  Jamaica  contrayerva.  West  In- 
dies. 

Root  in  infusion  diuretic,  purgative,  stomachic,  and  emme- 
nagogue.  (G.) 

Aristolochia  pistolochia.  South  Europe. 

Root  emmenagogue. 

Aristolochia  serpentaria.  Serpentaria  Virginiana,  Vir- 
ginia snake  root.    United  States. 

Root,  Serpentaria  radix,  antiseptic,  heating,  alexiterial, 
diaphoretic ;  given  in  doses  of  gr.  x.  to  3?s.  of  the  powder,  or 
an  infusion  of  3j.  every  four  hours,  against  the  bites  of  snakes 
and  canine  madness  ;  imported  from  America  in  bales  of  200 
to  500  lbs.,  frequently  mixed  with  the  roots  of  Collinsonia 
praicox  ;  the  root  has  a  penetrating  resinous  smell,  and  a  pun- 
gent bitter  taste  ;  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  tonic  and  diaphoretic, 
and  in  certain  cases  as  an  antispasmodic  and  anodyne  ;  it  is 
peculiarly  useful  in  supporting  the  strength,  and  in  allaying 
the  irregular  action  which  attends  great  febrile  debility  ;  Dr. 
Chapman  considers  "  it  admirably  suited  to  check  vomitino- 
and  to  tranquillize  the  stomach,"  particularly  in  bilious  cases] 

Aristolochia  trilobata.    A.  trifida.    West  Indies. 

Reported  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of  serpents  ;  if  taken 
in  doses  of  from  6—20  grains,  it  is  a  sudden  and  powerful 
sudorific.  (L.) 

Asarum.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  411.    Endl.  Gen  PI  344  \ 
*Asarum  BUROP2BUM.    (E.  B.  1083  )    A.  vulgare,' Jsara- 
oacca. 

Fl.  purplish  brown.  May.  Perennial.  North  of  England 
Root  a  drastic  purge,  in  doses  of  3j.  to  5j. ;  it  is  also  used 
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as  a  sternutatory,  from  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij.;  leaves,  asari  folia, 
milder  ;  were  the  usual  emetic  before  the  introduction  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, 6  to  9  leaves  taken  in  whey ;  they  were  also  applied 
to  wounds.  (G.)  The  powdered  leaves  are  used  to  provoke 
sneezing  :  a  few  grains  at  a  time  may  be  safely  used,  and  they 
produce  a  considerable  discharge  of  fluid  by  the  nostrils. 
(Smith.)  Roots  purgative,  emetic,  and  diuretic  ;  called  caba- 
ret in  France,  because,  as  it  is  said,  drunkards  use  it  to  produce 

vomiting.  (L.)  •  ut-ij 

Asarum  canadense.     Canada  snake  root,  Wild  ginger. 

North  America.  .  ,         „r  . 

Root,  Asarum,  P.  U.  S.t  mixed  with  those  of  .Virginian 
snake  root,  and  has  the  same  qualities.  (G.)  Rhizoma  agree- 
ably aromatic,  very  unlike  that  of  A.  Europaum ;  a  warm 
stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  acting  like  Aristolochia  serjpentaria : 
not  emetic,  as  has  been  asserted.  (L.)  _ 

Asarum  virginianum.  Serpentaria  nigra,  Black  snake  weed. 

Virginia.  „  . 

Roots  employed  as  those  of  A.  canadense.  (I*.) 


Order  138.— EUPHOBBIACIjE.  (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gall.  491. 

Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1107.) 

Floivers  monoecious,  or  dioecious ;  joerigone  monosepalous,  the  segments  definite, 
sometimes  more,  very  often  increased  within  by  various  squamiform  or  glandular  appen- 
dages :  male  flower;  stamens  indefinite,  or  generally  definite,  sometimes  inserted  into  the 
centre  of  the  flower,  beneath  the  rudiments  of  the  pistil;  anthers,  2  celled,  the  cells 
sometimes  distinct,  dehiscing  longitudinally  on  the  outer  side  :  fern,  flower  J  ovary,  supe- 
rior sessile,  or  stipitate;  2— 3,  or  many  celled,  cells  disposed  in  a  circle  about  a  central 
placenta;  ovuhs  solitary,  or  in  pairs,  suspended  beneath  the  apex  from  the  inner  angle; 
style  as  many  as  the  cells,  distinct,  united,  or  none  ;  stigmas  compound,  or  many  lobed; 
cavs'ules  of  2—3  cells  :  the  cells  bursting  elastically,  bivalvcd ;  seeds  solitary,  or  m  pairs, 
with  an  aril,  annexed  above  to  the  central  placenta ;  embryo  surrounded  by  a  fleshy 
albumen;  cotyledons  flat ;  radicle  superior.  Herbs  or  sh^bs  generally  lactescent;  teres 
mostly  alternate,  stipulate,  very  rarely  opposite ;  flowers  axillary,  or  terminal,  with  bracts, 
or  with  an  involucre. 

The  milky  juice  is  caustic, nauseous,  and  purgative;  embryo 
or  corculum  of  the  seeds  usually  violently  emetic  or  purgative. 

Acalypha.  (Endl.Gen.Pl.llll.) 
Acalypha  indica.    Cupameni.  East  Indies. 

Root  bruised  in  hot  water  cathartic ;  decoction  of  leaves 
laxative.  (L.) 

Alchornea.    (Endl.  Gen.  PL  1113.) 
Alchornea  latifolia.  Jamaica. 
Bark,  Alcornocco  cabarro,  in  thick,  flat,  long  pieces,  ratner 
spongy,  reddish  yellow,  covered  with  yellowish  lichens  ;  trom 
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Jamaica  ;  used  in  phthisis,  9j.  in  powder,  or  in  decoction.  (G.) 
Nees  and  Ebermaier  refer  the  Alcornoco  bark  to  this  plant, 
but  it  appears  upon  Humboldt's  authority  to  be  the  produce  of 
Bowdichia.  (L.) 

Anda.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1113.) 

And  a  eoMESii.  Brazil. 

Bark  used  for  intoxicating  fish  ;  seeds  a  safe  and  useful  pur- 
gative, in  doses  of  two  seeds ;  they  have  the  taste  of  hazel- 
nuts ;  the  Brazilians  use  them  instead  of  castor-oil;  the  bark, 
roasted,  passes  as  a  certain  remedy  for  diarrhoea  brought  on 
by  cold;  according  to  Martius,itis  called  Anda-acu,  Indayacu, 
Purga  de  gentio,Cocca,  or  Purgados  Paulistas,  Frutta  d'Arara, 
in  Brazil.  Two  or  three  seeds  prepared  as  an  emulsion  act 
as  a  very  powerful  and  safe  purgative;  they  seldom  excite  vo- 
miting ;  it  has  been  found  extremely  efficacious  in  weakness  of 
the  lymphatic  system,  and  particularly  in  general  dropsy.  (L.) 

Briedelia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  ]  119.) 
Briedelia  spinosa.    Cluytia  spinosa.  East  Indies. 

Bark  a  powerful  astringent ;  leaves  eaten  by  cattle  ;  said  to 
destroy  worms  in  the  bowels.  (L.  ex  Roxb.) 

Buxus.    (De  Cand.    Bot.  Gall.  41 1.     Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1123.) 

#Buxus  sempervirens.  (E.  B.  1431.)  Buxus,  Common 
box-tree. 

Fl.  straw-coloured.  April.  Large  shrub.  Dry  chalky 
hills. 

Wood  sudorific.  (G.)    Leaves  bitter  and  nauseous,  sudo- 
rific and  purgative;  chips  of  the  wood  have  the  same  proper- 
ties, and  have  been  prescribed  in   syphilitic  diseases  and 
chronic  rheumatism ;  a  foetid  empyreumatic  oil,  Oleum  buxi, 
was  formerly  sold  in  the  shops,  but  for  all  the  purposes  of  box- 
oil,  preparations  of  guaiacum  are  now  employed  in  preference  ; 
the  oil  has  been  occasionally  employed  with  success  in  the 
toothache  ;  camels  are  poisoned  by  browsing  on  the  leaves,  in 
some  parts  of  Persia.  (L.)    The  timber  of  the  box-tree  is  of 
considerable  value  ;  it  is  sold  by  weight,  and  being  very  hard 
and  smooth,  and  not  apt  to  warp,  is  very  well  adapted  to  a 
variety  of  nicer  works;  it  is  extensively  employed  by  the 
turner,  wood-engraver,  carver,  comb  and  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker;  and  the  roots  by  the  cabinet-maker  and  in- 
layer;  the  English  wood  is  esteemed  inferior  to  that  which 
comes  from  the  Levant,  and  the  American  box  is  said  to  be 
preferable  to  ours  for  most  purposes,  but  the  English  is  supe- 
rior for  the  purposes  of  the  engraver.  (Lou.) 
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Caturus.  (L.)    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Acalypha)  1111.) 

Caturus  spiciflorus.    Acalypha  hispida.      East  Indies. 

Flowers  said  to  be  a  specific  in  diarrhoea  and  similar  dis- 
orders; boiled  in  water,  or  administered  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
serve. (L.) 

Cicca.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1120.) 
Cicca  disticha.    Phyllanthus  longifolia,  Cheramella.  East 

^Leaves  sudorific;  seeds  cathartic;  fruit  subacid,  cooling, 
and  wholesome.  (L.) 

Cicca  racemosa. 

Berry  acid,  eatable. 

Cluytia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1119.) 

CLUYTIA  COLLINA.  I.ndia« 

Rind  of  the  capsule  reputed  to  be  exceedingly  poisonous. 
(L.) 

Commia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1109.) 

Commia  cochinchinensis.  Cochin  China. 

Yields  a  white  tenacious  juice,  or  gum,  of  an  emetic,  purga- 
tive, deobstruent  nature;  if  prudently  administered  it  is  use- 
ful in  obstinate  dropsy  and  obstructions.  (L.  ex  Lou.) 
Croton.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gall.  411.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1117.) 

Croton  aromaticum.  Cey Ion. 

Croton  balsamieerum.  West  Indies 

These,  and  some  other  species,  are  used  to  aromatise  dis- 
tilled liqueurs  in  the  West  Indies.  (G.)  From  C.  balsamifera 
is  distilled  a  spirituous  liqueur  called  Eau  de  viantes,  used  in 
irregular  menstruation.  (L.) 

Croton  campestris.  South  America. 

Has  a  purgative  root,  and  is  employed  in  syphilitic  disorders. 

(LCroton  cascarilla.  West  India  Islands. 

The  bark  called  Cascarilla,  a  most  valuable  bitter,  aromatic, 
tonic  stimulant,  abounding  in  volatile  oil,  is  by  some  believed 
to  be  produced  by  this  tree  ;  Lindley,  however,  adduces  evi- 
dence in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Pereira,  to  prove  that 
this  article  is  produced  by  C.  eleuteria,  and  not  by  tins,  or  by 
C.  pseudo-china,  as  supposed  by  the  Col  ege  of  Physicians 
Guibourt,  however,  suggests  that  several  different  species  may 
produce  it,  and  this  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  bills  ot 
entry  of  the  Custom-house,  which  mention  imports  from  places 
where  neither  of  these  species  are  supposed  to  exist.  {Vide 
Med.  Bot.,  p.  880.)  ,r  . 

Croton  draco.  Mexic0' 
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According-  to  Schiede,  this  abounds  in  a  sanguine  juice, 
which  hardens  into  the  finest  kind  of  Dragons  blood,  {Sangre 
del  drago  of  the  Mexicans,)  used  in  Mexico  as  a  vulnerary  and 
astringent.  (L.) 

Croton  eleuteria.    Cascarilla.  West  Indies. 

Bark,  Eleuteria  bark,  Narcajihte,  Thymiama,  Cortex  thuris, 
Cascarillce  cortex,  imported  from  Eleutheria,  in  the  Bahama 
Islands.    This  species  is  considered  by  Lindley  as  the  true 
origin  of  the  Cascarilla  bark,  as  has  also  been  affirmed  by  Drs. 
Wright  and  Woodville.  (L.) 

Cascarilla  bark  consists  of  pieces  of  about  six  or  eight  inches 
long,  scarcely  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  quilled  and  covered 
with  a  whitish  epidermis ;  it  has  a  pleasant  spicy  odour,  and  a 
bitter,  warm,  aromatic  taste;  it  is  very  inflammable,  and  is 
easily  distinguished  from  all  other  barks  by  emitting,  when 
burned  and  extinguished,  a  fragrant  smell  resembling  that  of 
musk;  it  is  a  valuable  carminative  and  tonic,  and  an°excellent 
adjunct  to  the  Cinchona  bark  in  fevers. 

Croton  hibiscifolius.  New  Granada 

Has  similar  properties  to  those  of  C.  draco,  and  like  that  is 
called  Sangre  del  drago,  or  Dragon's  blood.  (L.) 

Croton  humile.  Jamaica. 

Used  in  baths  for  nervous  weaknesses.  (G.) 

Croton  lacciferum.    Aleurites  laccifera.  Ceylon 

Yields  Ceylon  lac.  (G.)  Bark  of  the  root  aromatic  and 
purgative ;  the  branches  yield  very  fine  lac  in  grains,  in  small 
quantities.  (L.) 

Croton  LiNEARE.  West  Indies> 

A  specific  in  chohc.  (G.) 

Croton  moluccanum.  c  lon> 

beeas,  having  the  corculum  taken  out,  esculent.  (G  } 
Croton  pavana  East  Indies. 

I  his  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  Tilly  seed  plant. 

Croton  perdicipes.  South  America. 

diu^tfc  7     m  aS  "  CUre  f°r  Syphilis'  and  as  a  "eful 

Croton  polyandrum.    Jatropka  montana.     East  IndiV, 
Seeds  reckoned  by  the  Hindoos  a  good  purgative    one  Spe  I 

Wed  in  water,  administered  for* each'  evacuation    (L  e* 

Croton  pseudo-china.    C.  cascarilla.  'lfJ.\^ 
A  very  distinct  species  from  C.  eleuteria  and  ^  i 
Deppe,  beyond  all  doubt  the  true  Qu Tna  iLca  or r      ^  t0 
the  druggists  of  Xalapa,  and  in  his o     in    n       ,  ^\alc/'^ 
yielding  the  Cascarilla  if  Euro,      SCSSiHfcft  ^  P1"] 
*  quite  certain  that  this  plant  U^T^r^ta^ 
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the  English  market,  but  although  it  is  extremely  like  true  ; 
Cascarilla,  it  is  certainly  not  the  same,  as  Dr  Pereira jias 
traced  the  importation  of  this  bark,  and  shown  that  it  iesem- 
bles  A  h  cincLa  bark  in  appearance,  andis  very  diflfc rent  m 
manv  respects  from  the  officinal  Cascarilla  of  this  country. 
There  s  i  so  another  bark,  called  Copalchi  in  Mexico,  which, 
IccordJng't  Cy  and  Guibourt,  is  furnished  by  Strychnos 
pseudo  quina.  (L.)  New  Andalusia. 

to  those  of  ft  and  i,  eal.ed  by 

the  same  name  (toy™  <fcZ  *oyo.)    (L.)  Acapulc0. 
Crotom  sdbekosdm.  1 
■Pmnloved  in  Peru  as  an  aromatic  purgative.  (h.) 
rZoN  tioiiom.    C.  jalmagota.  India,  Ceylon. 

Seeds  Vo'-"^  SLne 
rt  r  fcsTon^e^S  l°eHfltVenvi=y 

Grana  *B*  were  prod need  m  all  j ».b ^by       ^  ^ 

S»f«8  £  C  ySi^  Ceylon.  (L  )    Cretan  nil 

is  ce1""  violent  cathartics  we  possess.  It  is  an  in- 

Si  remeYylnTpoplesy  and 

mediate  eathartie  aefon   .s  reqj a  arte  am i  t he  s  g, 

caused  by  tartar  emetic  ointment. 

Crozophora.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1117.) 
Ckozophora  tinctoria.    Cascarilla  tmctorium,  Cretan  Unc 

to"^io~  greeu  by- 

Juice  blue  easily  changed  to  led  by  acids,  a  J 
alkalies;  used  to  ye  rags  and  p^  l^  ^  d 
with  emetic,  d  astic,  cc no        i    *  &g  &  cathartic 

into  powder  and  mixed  with  oil  are  emp  y 
medicine;  it  is 
ZW>H,  which  is 

silk  and  wool  o « ^^'fcr  this  purpose  is 
to  colour  wines  and  jellies  ,  tne  b  d    d  be- 

called  Turnsol,  and  is  made  of  he  )^      on  cloths,  ap- 
tween  the  calyx  and  the  seeds  ;  th ,8  i ?  ^ 
pears  at  first  of  a  lively  green,  but  soon  c lianee  ^ 
purple;  if  these  cloths  are  put  into  water,  ana  ai 
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■wrung-,  they  will  dye  the  water  of  a  claret  colour;  the  rao-s 
thus  dyed  are  brought  to  England,  and  sold  in  the  druggisfs' 
shops  by  the  name  of  Turnsol.  (Lou.) 

El^eococca.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1114.) 
El^ococca  Montana.    Vernicia  montana.    Tropical  Asia. 
Kernels  yield  oil. 

Emblica. 

Embliga  officinalis.  Phylanthus  emblica,  Myrobalanus 
emblica,  Nilicamaram.  India. 

Fruit,  Myrobalanus  emblica,  purgative,  acidulous,  rather 
austere ;  when  pickled,  excites  the  appetite ;  root  astringent 
used  m  dyeing.  (G.)    Fruit  extremely  acid  and  astringent, 
when  dry  a  mild  purgative ;  bark  used  in  India  in  diarrhoea. 
{L.)    Also  for  tanning  leather.  (O'Sh.) 

Euphorbia.    (De  Cand.    Bot.  Gall.  411.    Endl  Gen  P] 

1108.) 

♦Euphorbia  amygdaloides.  (E.  B.  2255.)  Tithymalus 
sylvaticus,  T.  sylvaticus  lunato  flore,  Evergreen  wood  spurqe 
Wood  spurge.  r   u  > 

thickets^11™'     MarCh'  ApHL     PerenniaI-     Wo°ds  and 
Emetic. 

Euphorbia  antiquorum.    Triangular  spurge.    East  Indies. 

view" It  fmeU£kn>;hT;  °athartiC-  (G')  ^PPOsed  by  some  to 
yield  the  drug  Euphorbium,  a  resinous  substance,  possessing 
acrid,  irritant,  poisonous  properties  ;  in  all  m-obab  litv  W& 
ever,  it  is  obtained  from1  li  oj^^f^^^ 
signs  the  substance  to  the  latter,  Guibourt  o  S  Species 
Officmarum  and  Canariensis;  according  to  Hamilton  and 
Boyle,  no  euphorbium  is  obtained  from  this,  at  let Tt  ir ?  TnS I 

fr.  or^MelallT f  %?T V  **  ^SL?  o?  tl  e 
this:;:cSandt°Uilh  }eUljh°rbl"m  resin  *  obtained  from 

Euphorbia  APi0s.    Apios,  Knobbed-rooted  spurge.  Candia. 

Euphorbia  canariensis.  PQ        T  , 

Yields  Gum  euphorbium.  (G  )     Pronpvt;^ l™7  IsIancls- 
of  E.  officinarum,  but  weaker-  M>!w?i         tne  same  as  those 
source  &  Euphmiium, C  ftSTEt  ^  &S  t,,c 
in  error,  as  all  our  Euphorbium  Z  ^  18  cei^™h 

One  of  the  plants  fnSZ  T  TnT  !?*  (D 
Medica.  (Lou.)  8  the  EuP^rbtum  of  the  Materia 

Euphorbia  canescens. 

Antisyphilitic,  useful  in  venomous  bites 

KUPHORBIA  CHAMiESYCE.   Chamwvcc  77, 

of  Europe.  "amcesyce,  rhyme  spurge.  South 
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fV  "R  442  ^    Tithymalus  chara- 

#EuPHORBIA  CHARACIAS.  -£>•  * 

cias,  Red  shrubby  spurge,  Wood  spurg^  Need  wood 

Fl.  yellowish.    March,  April.  l^aige 
Forest,  Staffordshire. 

Both  violently  cathartic.  fiowered  spurge.  North 

Euphorbia  corollata.     a<«'«/  j 
America.  ,  Tnecacuanha.  and  used  for  it. 

and  vesication.  Cwress  spurge. 

cvpauissias      E.  ^Jnkl     Groves  and 
.  Fl.    yellowish.  June, 

thickets.  Q/v/mmonv,  is  also  emetic.  (G.)  A 

Juice  may  he  used  foi  ^.T^ have  died  in  half-an-hour 
virulent  poison  ;  a  woman  «  Baid  to  have  ^ e  ^  Qf 
after  taking  a  dose  of  the  .root  and  in  otne  neverth  le88 

the  face  has  peeled  off  m  consequent  o  ^  even  from 

the  powder  of  "''has  been  given  without  any  bad  conse- 
a  scruple  to  a  drachm,  has  peeu  b 

quences.  (L.)  Tithvmalus    dendroides,  Tree 

Euphorbia  dendroides. 

spurge.  Italy. 

Violently  cathartic.  Cochin  China. 

Euphorbia  edulis.  d  &g  a  pot-herb  in 

A  kitchen  herb.  (G.)  baici  to 

Cochin  China.  (Lou.)  ,„qqx    Leafy -branched  spurge. 

^Euphorbia  esula  (f  ^^/^usse'x,  and  near  Edin- 

Fl.  yellowish.    July.  1  erenma  . 

burgh,  .  i8  stated  by  Scopole  to  have 

tiru«  ss?* ^ of  the  roo,• 

(L.)  Middle  and  South  of  Europe. 

Euphorbia  palcata  ^    reserved  by  the  ancient 

The  herb,  dried  and  salted,  >  i 

Greeks  as  a  P°"er["\^^^  ^  ZmC' 

Euphorbia  gerardiana.        ./  ./  arv 

Middle  of  W  ^rS,  and  used  for  it 

Koot  emetic,  mixed  with  true  ^  ^  tf  gaid  by 

(Q.)    Bark  of  the  root  catharti    ana  ^  E       ean  Eu- 

Loi  eleur  Deslongchamps  to  be  the  De  (L  ) 

phorbias,  and  to  vomit  easily  in  doses  o  ^ 

•Euphorbia  helioscopia.  l^- 

TFarttoori.              ,     .        .     Annual  Waste  and  culti- 
Fl.  yellowish.    July,  August.  Annual. 

rated  ground. 
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Juice  applied  to  warts.  (G.)  The  juice  of  every  kind  of 
spurge  is  so  acrid,  that  it  corrodes  and  ulcerates  the  body 
wherever  it  is  applied  ;  hence  it  is  dropped  on  warts  and  corns 
to  remove  them,  and  in  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  tooth,  to  re- 
move the  pain,  by  destroying-  the  nerve,  or  it  is  rubbed  behind, 
the  ears,  to  give  relief  in  the  toothache,  by  blistering.  (Lou.) 

Euphorbia  heptagona.  Cape  of  Good  LTope. 

Juice  used  to  poison  weapons.  (G.)  Virey  says,  the  iEthio- 
pians  tip  their  arrows  with  the  milk,  which  is  mortal  poison. 
(L.) 

Euphorbia  hirta.    Creeping  hairy  spurge,  Caiaca. 
Dried  plant,  3j.,  purgative,  used  in  dry  bellyache.  (G.) 
Euphorbia  ipecacuanha.     Ipecacuanha  spurge.  North 
America. 

Root  emetic,  mixed  with  true  Ipecacuanha,  and  used  for  it. 
(G.) 

Root  acts  powerfully  as  an  emetic  ;  in  doses  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains,  it  is  both  an  emetic  and  cathartic  ;  it  is  more 
active  than  Ipecacuanha  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  grains 
administered  ;  it  wants,  however,  the  peculiar  mildness  of  that 
drug.  (L.) 

^Euphorbia  lathyris,    (E.  B.  2255.)    Catapuntia  minor, 
Lathyris,  Caper  spurge,  Garden  spurge. 

Fl.  yellowish.  June,  July.  Biennial.  Thickets  and  woods. 
Seeds,  No.  12  or  14,  purge  and  vomit  violently,  useful  in 
dropsy  ;  as  they  yield  a  fine  oil,  have  been  proposed  for  culti- 
vation for  that  purpose  ;  the  oil  purgative  in  doses  of  five  or 
six  drops ;  leaves  inebriate  fish;  milk  corrodes  warts;  decoc- 
tion depilatory.  (G.)  This  plant,  the  Catapuntia  minor  of  old 
Pharmacopoeias,  has  drastic  seeds  ;  country  labourers  are  said 
to  take  one  as  a  purge,  and  women  several  to  procure  abor- 
tion ;  bark  of  the  root  and  stems,  reduced  to  powder,  are 
cathartic  and  emetic ;  it  was  one  of  the  plants  directed  by 
Charlemagne,  in  his  capitularies,  to  be  grown  in  every  garden- 
no  doubt  as  the  most  ready  purge  then  to  be  procured* (L.) 
Euphorbia  ligularia.  East  Indies. 

Root,  mixed  with  black  pepper,  used  in  India  as  a  cure  for 
the  bites  of  snakes.  (O'Sh.) 

Euphorbia  linearis.  Brazil 


,i  i  ,  .  '   1  i  «■  neon  Mumm 

in  the  apple  of  the  eye,  immediately  effects  a  cure  ;  it  is  said 
this  experiment  has  often  been  tried  with  success  upon  fowls 

srmraeU0UDIA  MYRSINITIS>  TW"J™alus  myrsinites,  Myrtle 
1    y  '  South  of  Europe. 
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Violently  cathartic. 

Euphorbia  nereifolia.  T  v  inaia' 

Juice  of  the  leaves  prescribed  by  the  native  Indian  practi- 
tioners internally  as  a  purge  and  deobstment,  and  externally 
mixed  with  margosa  oil  in  such  cases  of  contracted  limbs  a» 
are  induced  by  ill-treated  rheumatic  affections;  the  leaves  are 
no  doubt  diuretic.  (L.  ex  Amshe.) 

Euphorbia  opficinarum.  Arabia  and  Africa. 

Yields  gum  euphorbium,  cathartic.  (G.)    Milk  purgative, 
seven  or  eight  drops  mixed  with  flour  are  made  into  pdls  or 
taken  in  cow's  milk  as  a  dose,  according  to  Forskahl.  Dr. 
Pe?e"ra  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Dergrause  of  Mr.  Jackson  from 
which,  according  to  the  latter  author  Mog adore  cup hor_ hum  is 
obtained  is  a  species  nearly  related  to  this.  (L.) 
narum  and  also  Antiquorum  and  Canadensis  furnish  the  ±.u- 
labium  of  the  Materia  Medica.   In  the  lower  regions  of 
ilount  Atlas,  the  inhabitants  collect  the  concreted  resin,  which 
they  call  Furbiune,  in  September;  it  is  obtained  by  making 
St  incisions  in  the  branches  of  the  plant  with  a  knife,  from 
which  a  milk-like  juice  exudes,  and  forms  into  tears,  of  an  ob- 
long or  roundish  form  ;  the  quantity  yielded  is  so  considerable 
that  the  plants  are  cut,  once  only  in  four  years,  the  supply  then 
obtained  being  sufficient  for  that  space  of  time  for  all  Europe 
the  recent  juife  is  so  corrosive  as  to  erode  the  skin  wherever  it 
touches    when  dried  it  is  inodorous,  and  when  chewed  has 
lhtle  tas'teTbut  it  soon  gives  a  very  acrid  burning  impression  to 
the  tongue  palate,  and'throat,  which  is  y^|"em"c 
almost  insupportable  ;  it  possesses  powerful  cathaitic  emetic • 
errhine,  and  rubefacient  properties;  it  has  been  g 
hydragogue  in  dropsies,  bu  I  owing  to  the  violence  of  its  effects 
its  internal  use  is  now  exploded ;  neither  as  an  errhine  can  it 
b   used  alone,  for  it  occasions  so  much  i"^""^ 
duce  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  and  swells  the  integu- 
mentso?  the  head  ;  when  properly  diluted,  however  with 
rtarch  or  any  other  inert  powder,  and  cautiously  used,  it  is  an 
Pffe  tn'al  an/  excellent  errhine  in  lethargy,  deafness,  palsy, 
^aurosis!  and  sLilar  cases.  .Thomson's  London  Dispensatory.) 
Euphorbia  ophthalmica. 

^o^™™.  Esula  major,  Great  W,  Swede,, 
Cathartic.  rR  "R  195  )    TUhymalus  par  alias, 

*EuPIIORBlA  PARALIAS.     {Li.  -D.  J  * 

SWiowisl,    August,  September.     Perennial.  Sandy 

"uTed ^ r^ef and  for  the  Cher  uses  of spurf e 

•EupbomIa  pIpub'   (E.  B.  2002.)    Smeillmatm,  Pu>P« 
sea  spurge.    iren-Xis.  (Dioscorides.) 
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Fl.  yellowish.  July,  September.  Annual.  Sea-coasts  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Purgative,  milk  acrid  ;  tbe  eyelids,  being  touched  with  it, 
itch  so  as  to  hinder  sleep.  (G.)  Properties  the  same  as  in 
E.falcata.  (L.) 

*Euphorbia  peplus.    (E.  B.  959.)    Peplus,  Petty  spurge. 

Fl.  yellow.  July,  August.  Annual.  Cultivated  and  waste 
ground. 

Violently  cathartic.  (G.)  Properties  like  E.  falcata.  (L.) 
Euphorbia  pilulipera.  East  Indies. 

Antisyphilitic,  useful  in  venomous  bites.  (G.) 
Euphorbia  piscatoria.  Canary  Islands. 

*Euphorbia  platyphylla.  (E.  B.  387.)  Broad-leaved, 
war  ted  spurge. 

Fl.  yellowish.    July,  August.    Annual.  Corn-fields. 
Used  to  inebriate  fish.  (G.) 

Euphorbia  pithyusa.  Esula  minor,  Lesser  spurge.  South 
of  Europe. 

Milk  purgative,  corrected  by  acids.  (G.) 

Euphorbia  segetalis.  Tithymalus,  Amygdaloides  angusti- 
folius,  Narrow-leaved  wood  spurge.    South  of  Europe. 

Employed  as  a  purgative,  and  for  the  other  uses  of  spurge. 
(G.) 

Euphorbia  thymipolia.  East  Indies. 

Juice,  made  into  paste  with  wheat 'flour,  and  formed  into 
pills,  is  a  violent  purgative  in  doses  of  five  pills  ;  the  fresh 
plant,  bruised,  is  applied  to  wounds  among  the  Arabs.  (Forsk.) 
Leaves  and  seeds  given  by  the  Tamool  doctors  of  India,  in 
worm  cases,  and  certain  bowel  affections  of  children.  (L.) 

Euphorbia  tirucalli.  East  Indies. 

Cathartic,  emetic,  antisyphilitic  J  exhalations  affect  the 
eyes.  (G.)  Milk  introduced  into  the  eye  produces  severe  in- 
flammation and  even  blindness;  according  to  Sonerat,  the 
milk,  mixed  with  flour,  is  taken  in  India  in  doses  of  a  drachm 
a  day,  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis,  and  successfully,  in  cases  that 
are  not  inveterate  ;  the  same  milk,  thickened  by  boiling,  has 
been  used  as  a  cathartic  and  emetic,  but  its  action  is  so  violent 
as  to  render  its  use  very  dangerous.  (L.) 

Euphorbia  tribuloides.  Canary  Islands. 

baid  to  be  a  sudorific.  (L.) 

Euphorbia  verrucosa.      Rough-fruited   spurge,    War  ted 
spurge.  France. 
Violently  cathartic. 

Exccecaria.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1108.) 

EXCC3CARIA  agallociia.  -p00+  T  V 

m     i    1       i-  ,  Jiiast  Indies. 

Trunk  abounding  in  a  most  dangerous,  virulent,  acrid  milk  ; 
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woodcutters,  upon  whom  this  juice  has  flown  after  a  stroke  of 
their  axe,  reported  to  Roxburgh,  that  it  produced  inflamma- 
tion and  ulceration  ;  Humph  states,  that  the  Dutch  sailors, 
who  were  sent  ashore  in  Amboyna  to  cut  timber,  sometimes 
became  furiously  mad,  from  the  pain  produced  by  the  juice 
that  fell  on  their  eyes,  and  that  some  of  them  altogether  lost 
their  sight ;  Agallochum,  or  Aloes-wood,  is  not  produced  by 
this  tree,  but  by  Aquilaria  agallochum.  (L.) 

FlCARIUM. 

FlCARIUM  COCHINCHINENSE. 

Fruit  edible.  (G.) 

Hevea.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Siphonia)  1113.) 
Hevea  guianensts.     Jatropha  elastica,  Siphonia  cahuchu, 
Elastic  gum-tree.    Woods  of  Guayana. 

Yields,  by  incision,  elastic  gum.  (G.)  This  plant  produces 
the  Demerara  and  Surinam  Caoutchouc,  which  is  imported  in 
bottles  and  other  forms.  (L.) 

Hippomane.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1110.) 

HlPPOMAKE  BIGLANDULOSA. 

Yields  bird-lime.  '    •  \. 

Hippomane  mancinella.    Manchineel.        VV  est  Indies. 

Fruit  beautiful,  but  so  caustic  as  to  corrode  the  mouth  and 
occasion  vomiting;  juice  of  the  tree  used  to  poison  weapons. 
(G  )    The  whole  tree  abounds  in  a  white,  caustic,  venomous 
nice;  a  drop  of  it,  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  produces  instan- 
taneously, like  a  fire,  a  blister  ;  all  the  other  parts  are  acndm 
a  similar  manner;  it  is  uncertain  whether  sleeping  m  its >  elude 
is  so  dangerous  as  popular  rumour  represents.   Jacqmn  doubts 
if  the  stories  of  the  land  crabs,  fed  on  the  fruit  becoming  poi- 
sonous can  be  true  (L.)    It  is  a  common  belief  that  to  sleep 
benea  hX  branched  is  death,  but  Jacquinand  his  companions 
reposed  under  it  for  three  hours  at  a  time  without  inconve- 
nience ;  the  wood  is  a  most  beautiful  material  for  furniture 

ei  o  finely  variegated  with  brown  and  white,  and  susceptib  e 
of  a  high  polish  r  the  workmen  who  fell  the  trees  first  kindle 
a  fire  arourfd  them,  by  which  means  the  juice  becomes  so  much 
inspissated  as  not  to  follow  the  blows  of  their  axes.  (Lou.) 

Htjra.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1110.) 

HlJBA  CREPITANS.     Sand-bo,  J^vd^* 

Milk  so  venomous  as  to  produce  blindness  a 
touching  the  eye  ;  seeds  a  violent  drastic,  dangerous  purga 
tive;  Aublet  states  that  negro  slaves,  to  whom  one  or  two 
seeds  had  been  administered,  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion, were 
almost  killed  by  them  ;  Martins  reckons  the  plant  an  emetic. 
(L.) 
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Hyjsnanche.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1124.) 
HyiENANCHE  globosa.     Jatropha  globosa,  Toxicodendron 
capense,  Hycena  poison.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Fruit  in  powder  used  to  poison  hyeenas.  (G.) 

Janipha.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  {Manihot)  1115.) 

Janipha  manihot.  Jatropha  manihot,  Manihot  titilissima, 
Bitter  cassava.  Brazil. 

Root  full  of  an  acrid,  poisonous,  milky  juice,  separable  by 
expression,  or  corrected  by  roasting,  thus  yielding  a  nutritive 
farina;  also  by  boiling  the  juice,  which  is  used  as  a  sauce,  and 
made  into  soy.  (G.)  Expressed  juice  dangerously  poisonous  ; 
fecula  of  the  root  harmless  when  separated  from  the  juice,  and 
exposed  to  heat,  becoming  Cassava,  a  principal  article  of  diet 
in  South  America;  the  nutritious  substance  called  Tapioca  is 
the  Cassava  differently  prepared  and  granulated;  these  pre- 
parations are  obtained  by  crushing  the  roots  after  the  bark  has 
been  removed,  and  straining  off  the  water,  when  the  mass  is 
gradually  dried  in  pans  over  the  fire.  (L.)  Tapioca  and 
Moussache  are  the  fecula  of  the  root  of  this  plant.  The  juice 
of  this  root  deposits  a  white  fecula,  which  after  being  well 
washed  and  dried  constitutes  what  is  called  Moussache*  This 
is  formed  of  rounded  grains  having  a  central  dark  point,  and 
of  remarkably  equal  size.  When  the  moussache  is  dried  on 
hot  plates,  the  grains  partly  burst  and  the  fecula  agglomerates 
in  irregular,  semi-opaque,  gumlike  masses,  and  is  then  called 
Tapioca.  This  is  both  highly  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion, 
forming  an  excellent  article  of  food  for  the  sick  and  conva- 
lescent. Cassava  bread  is  made  of  the  tapioca  root  from  which 
the  acrid  juice  and  fecula  have  been  removed  by  washing  ;  the 
]uice  of  the  root  is  a  very  formidable  poison.  (O'Sh.) 

,    Jatropha.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1 114.) 

Jatropha  curcas.  Barbadoes  nut-tree,  Physic  nut.  South 
America,  East  Indies,  Africa. 

Seeds  Common  physic  nut,  very  violently  purgative  and 
emetic,  No.  2  or  3,  carefully  peeled  ;  yield  an  oil ;  shrub  yields 
on  incision  a  lactescent  and  caustic  juice,  which  dyes  linen 
black  ;  leaves  rubefacient.  (G.)  The  leaves  rubefacient  and 
discutient;  warmed  and  rubbed  with  castor  oil,  are  applied  bv 
the  natives  of  India  to  inflammations  when  suppuration  is 
wished  for  ;  seeds  are  violently  emetic  and  drastic  ;  their  ex- 
pressed oil  reckoned  a  good  external  application  in  itch  and 
herpes;  i  is  also  used,  a  little  diluted, in  chronic  rheumatism^ 
milky  juice  reckoned  detergent  and  healing,  it  dyes  lS 
black;  he  o,l,  boiled  with  oxyde  of  iron,  forms  a  varnish  Zd 
by  the  Chinese  for  covering  boxes;  in  large  doses  he  seeds 
are  energetic  poisons  ;  according  to  Marti  us,  this  prices  S 
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Brazil  the  PinUes  de  purga,  one  of  the  strongest  known 
drastics  ;  in  a  fresh  state  one  seed  is  sufficient  for  a  dose  (L.) 

Jatropha  glandulifera.  ™h\  J-»aie>. 

The  pale  or  whey-coloured,  thin  juice,  which  exudes  from  a 
fresh  wound,  is  employed  by  the  Hindoos  as  an  escharotic,  to 
remove  films  from  the  eyes.  (L.  ex  Koxb.) 

Jatropha  glauca.    Croton  lobatum.    Arabia  Felix. 

Seeds  pressed  for  their  oil.  (G.)  Seeds  yield  a  stimulating 
oil,  recommended  by  the  Hindoos  as  an  external  apphcation  in 
cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  paralytic  affections.  (L.  ex 

A  jItropha  gossipifolia.    Wild  cassada.        West  Indies. 

Youno- leaves,  No.  6,  boiled  as  greens,  a  powerful  purge; 
No  15—20,  in  decoction,  with  some  castor  oil,  used  as  a 
clyster  in  dry  bellyache  ;  the  powder  of  the  gland  contained  in 
the  stem  is  an  enmine.  (G.)  Seeds  much  relished  by,  and 
verv  nourishing  to,  poultry.  (Lou.)  , 

Jatropha  multipida.    French  physic  nut.    Tropical  Ame- 

^Seed  Avellanapurgatrix,  No.  1,  a  violent  purge.  The  seeds 
are  one  of  the  best  of  all  emetics  and  purgatives  acting  brisk  y, 
but  without  inconvenience;  their  effects  are  readily  stayed  by 
the  administration  of  a  glass  of  good  white  wine.  (Lou.) 

Mercurialis.    (De  Cand.    Bot.  Gall.  417.    Encll.  Gen.  PI. 

*Merctxrialis  annua.    (E.  B.  559.)    M.  mas  et  fcemina, 
^r^3  Waste  places  and  cultivated 
grHerb'  detersive,  purgative,  resolvent,  and  emmenagogue. 
(G4ERCURtAETB  pereNNiS.    (E.  B.  1872.)    Cgnocramhe,  Pe- 
reTl^Wer^   May.     Perennial.     Hedges  and 
^Herb'used  instead  of  M.  annua,  but  has  P-duced  ^al  acci- 
dents. (G.)    Very  poisonous,  ^"f^^  ^M 
counts  of  ancient  writers,  it  may  be  eaten  b^a 
if  mixed  with  mucilaginous  plant: ^         ^^J^  nces  0'f  J 
stances  are,  however,  recorded,  of  the  fata   ™n*eq  ^ 
use   occasionally  in  this  oountry.  JSw {"^^^J 
Sloane,  it  has  sometimes  produced  stupor, 
diarrhia,  a  burning  heat  »  the  head  a  deep  ^  ^ 
convulsions,   and    even    death.    (L.)     M.   ann  ua  1 
similar  qualities,  though  supposed  to  be  rataei  less 

(Smith.) 
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Mercurialis  tomentosa.  Phyllon,  Children's  mercury. 
Spain. 

Herb  used  by  the  Moors  in  female  diseases,  decoction  re- 
commended in  hydrophobia.  (G.) 

Omphalea. 

Omphalea  triandra.  Tropical  America. 

Nuts  exceedingly  delicious  and  wholesome.  (L.) 

Pedilanthus.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1108.) 

Pedilanthus  tithymaloides.  Euphorbia  tithymaloides,  E. 
myrtifolia,  Jew  bush.    West  Indies. 

The  practitioners  of  Curagao  give  a  decoction  of  the  whole 
plant,  especially  of  the  stem,  as  the  ordinary  beverage  ;  and  in 
arbitrary  doses,  to  patients  with  venereal  complaints.  The 
American  women  also  employ  it  in  suppression  of  the  menses; 
the  plant  is  moreover  known  and  used  as  Ipecacuanha.  (L.) 

Phyllanthus.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1120.) 

Phyllanthus  niruri.  East  Indies. 

Febrifuge,  diuretic,  astringent.  (G.)  Root  bitter  and  astrin- 
gent; when  fresh,  employed  successfully  in  jaundice;  half  an 
ounce,  rubbed  in  milk,  and  given  night  and  morning,  com- 
pleted a  cure,  according  to  Dr.  John,  in  a  few  days  without 
any  sensible  operation  of  the  medicine.  (Roxb.)  Root,  leaves 
and  young  shoots  cleobstruent,  diuretic,  and  healing;  leaves 
very  bitter,  and  a  good  stomachic.  (Ainslie.)  A  decoction  of 
the  bruised  herbage  and  seed  a  specific  against  diabetes,  ac- 
cording to  Martius,  who  says  it  is  called  Erva  pombinha  in 
Brazil.  (L.) 

Phyllanthus  simplex.  East  Indies. 

Fresh  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  mixed  with  ecpial  parts  of 
Cumin  seeds  and  sugar,  and  made  into  an  electuary,  are  admi- 
nistered by  the  natives  of  India  in  doses  of  a  tea-spoonful  a 
day,  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea ;  fresh  leaves,  bruised  and  mixed 
with  butter-milk,  make  a  wash  to  cure  the  itch  in  children. 
(Roxb.) 

Phyllanthus  urinaria.   Tsjeru  hirganeli.  India. 

A  powerful  diuretic.  (L.)    Febrifuge,  astringent.  (G.) 

Phyllanthus  vinosus.  India 

Bark  astringent,  deleterious  to  fish.  (G.)  Bark  a  strono- 
astringent,  intoxicating  fish  when  thrown  into  water.  (L.)  ° 
Ricinus.    (De  Cand.    Bot.  Gall.  411.  Endl.  Gen  PI  1115) 

Ricinus  communis.    R.  C.  minor,  Oil  bush,  P alma  christl 

X  DCl  I  £1  m 

Seech  Mexico  seeds,  Castor  seeds,  Micini  semina,  purgative  • 
yield  o.l  by  bo.hng  or  expression;  root  in  decoction  diuretic;' 
leaves  with  lard  used  externally,  as  an  emollient  poultice   (G  ) 
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The  seeds  of  this  plant  yield  by  expression  the  well-known 
valuable  cathartic  substance  called  Castor  oil. 

Ricinus  virtdis.    R.  communis  major,  a  variety  of  the 
above. 

Seeds,  Lamp-oilseeds,  yield  oil. 

Castor  oil  is  used  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  bowels  in  all 
cases  where  we  are  particularly  desirous  of  avoiding  the  produc- 
tion of  abdominal  irritation,  especially  of  the  bowels  and  the 
urino-o-enital  organs  ;  it  is  employed  in  inflammatory  affections  . 
of  the° alimentary  canal;  in  obstructions  and  spasmodic  affec- 
tions of  the  bowels,  after  surgical  operations  about  the  pelvis  or 
abdomen,  as  well  as  after  parturition  ;  in  inflammatory  or  spas- 
modic diseases  of  the  urino-genital  organs  ;  m  affections  of 
the  rectum  ;  as  a  purgative  for  children,  and  m  habitual  cos- 
tiveness  ■  it  has  also  been  employed  as  an  anthelmintic  for  tape- 
worms but  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  peculiar  or  specific 
vermifuge  properties.    The  dose  for  children  is  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  ;  for  adults,  from  one  to  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls.  , 
(Pereira.) 

Eottlera.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1116.) 
Rottlera  tinctoria.    Poonag,  East  Indies 

The  outside  of  the  capsules  yield  a  yellow  dye,  Wassunta 
gunda.  (G.)  Capsules  the  size  of  a  small  cherry  clothed  with 
abundance  of  deep  red  granular  powder,  easily  rubbed  off;  tlm 
powder  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  being  much  employed 
by  the  Moors  for  dyeing  silk  of  a  deep,  bright,  very  beau- 
tiful and  durable  full  orange  colour;  it  is  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  to  four  parts  of  Wassunta  gunda  are  added 
one  of  alum  and  two  of  salt  of  soda,  (native  barilla  ;)  these  are 
rubbed  well  together,  with  a  portion  of  expressed  oil  of  sessa- 
mum,  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  perceived;  when  well  mixed 
the  whole  is  put  into  boiling  water,  m  quantities  proportioned 
to  the  silk  which  is  to  be  dyed,  and  kept  boiling  smartly  moie 
or  less  time  according  to  the  shade  required ;  the  silk  is  turned 
frequently  to  render  the  shade  uniform.  (Lou.) 

Sapium.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Stillmgia)  1110.) 
Sapium    aucuparium.      Hippomane  biglandulosa.  Oar* 

tbY?enid9  birdlime.   (G.)     The  inspissated  juice  farabhesj 
kind  of  birdlime,  which  is  venomous;  the  vapours  f.oi  h 
juice  are  highly  dangerous,  producing  erysipelatous  inflaming 

tion.  (L.)  u     f  h  Ganges. 

Sapium  indicum.  ~~     .       .  fi-i, 

Juice  highly  poisonous;   seeds  used  for  intoxicating  nsli. 
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Stillingia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1110.) 

Stillingia  sebifera.  Cascarilla  sebiferum,  Sapium  sebi- 
ferum, Talloxo-tree.  China. 

Seeds  yield  tallow.  (G.)  An  oil  is  expressed  from  the 
kernel,  which  hardens  by  cold  to  the  consistence  of  common 
tallow,  and  by  boiling  becomes  as  hard  as  bees'-wax.  (Lou.) 
Seeds  covered  with  a  waxy  substance,  used  in  China  for 
making  candles.  (O'Sh.) 

Stillingia  sylvatica.  Carolina. 

Considered  a  specific  in  cases  of  syphilis.  (Lou.) 

Tragia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1111.) 

Tragia  involucrata.  India. 

Roots,  according  to  the  Hindoo  doctors,  useful  in  altering 
and  correcting  the  habit  in  cachexia,  and  old  venereal  com- 
plaints attended  with  anomalous  symptoms.  (L.  ex  Ainslie.) 
Hairs  sting  violently.  (O'Sh.) 


Order  139.     URTICE^.     (De  Cand.    Bot.  Gall.  417 

Endl.  Gen.  PI.  282.) 

Flowers  small,  greenish,  monoecious,  or  dioecious,  solitary,  or  surrounded  by  a  monose- 
palous  involucrum;  perigone  monosepalous,  3—5  lobed,  persistent.  Male  flower. 
Stamens  definite,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  perigone.  Fern,  flower.  Ovary  simple 
free ;  styles  2  or  1,  bifurcate ;  fruit  an  achene  or  drupe,  covered  by  the  persistent  peri- 
gone, solitary,  or  inserted  into  the  dilated  fleshy  receptacle;  seed  pendulous,  albuminous, 
or  exalbuminous ;  embryo  straight,  curved,  or  spiral ;  radicle  generally  superior.  Herbs 
or  trees  usually  with  hispid  and  spathulate  leaves;  flowers  capitate  or  racemose. 

Antiaris.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  {Artocarpece.)  280.) 
Antiaris    toxicaria.     Ipo  toxicaria.     Java,    Baly  and 
Celebes.  J 

Milky  juice,  Upas  antiar,  used  to  poison  instruments.  (G  ) 
One  of  the  most  virulent  of  known  poisons.  Some  persons 
are  exposed  to  danger  when  they  only  approach  the  trees; 
Leschenault  de  la  Tour  sent  a  man  up  into  a  tree,  he  became 
very  ill,  his  body  swelled,  and  for  several  days  he  suffered  se- 
verely by  vertigo,  nausea,  and  vomiting;  others  experience  no 
inconvenience  from  the  exhalations  of  the  tree;  Blume  coi^i 
dcrs  it  to  act  chiefly  upon  the  vascular  system,  and  states  that 
it  acts  differently  upon  different  animals;  thus  it  destrovs 
apes,  cats,  bats,  and  some  kinds  of  birds,  more  rapidly  thin 
dogs  or  the  more  robust  mammalia,  while  fowls,  &c.  are  little 
affected  by  it,  and  either  recover,  or  die  after  a  much  lon^r 
tune  than  any  of  the  above  mentioned  animals,  even  mammn 
ha  ;  notwithstanding  its  virulence,  the  concrete  juic  C  been 
used  medicinally,  but  even  in  minute  doses  it  produces  violent 
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vomiting  and  purging,  and  seems  to  be  too  dangerous  to  be 
employed  except  with  extreme  caution.  (L.) 

Artocarpus.     (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Artocarpece)  281.  Lindl. 

Nat.  Syst.  178.) 

Artocarpus  bengalhensis.     Wontay.  _ 

Fruit  preserved  in  salt,  used  in  cookery  instead  of  tamarinds. 

Artocarpus  incisa.    Breadfruit  tree.    South  t>ea  Islands. 

Fruit,  Bread  fruit,  Meat  fruit,  when  unripe,  contains  a 
farinaceous  pulp  ;  before  the  seeds  fill  the  fruit  is  very  pulpy 
and  pleasant.  (G.)    The  fruit  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
child  s  head  ■  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  skin,  and  has  a  core 
about  the  size  of  the  handle  of  a  small  knife;  the  eatable  part 
lies  between  the  skin  and  the  core,  it  is  as  white  as  snow,  and 
somewhat  of  the  consistence  of  new  bread  ;  it  must  be  roasted 
before  it  is  eaten,  being  first  divided  into  three  or  four  parts. 
Besides  this  use  of  the  fruit,  the  economical  purposes  to  which 
the  other  parts  of  the  tree  are  applied  are  various  ;  the  wood 
is  used  in  building  boats  and  houses  ;  a  cloth  is  made  of  the 
inner  bark  ;  the  male  catkins  serve  for  tinder,  the  leaves  tor 
wrapping  up  food,  and  for  wiping  the  hands  instead  of  towels  ; 
and  the  juice  for  making  birdlime,  and  a  cement  for  filling  up 
the  cracks  of  vessels  for  holding  water.  (Lou.) 

Artocarpus  integripolia.    A.jaca,  Jack-tree.  India. 
Fruit  eatable,  juice  yielded  by  incision  elastic  like  Indian 
rubber;  bark  said  to  make  Chinese  rice-paper  used  tor  flower 
painting;  others  ascribe  this  paper  to  Nelumbium  speciosum. 
(G.) 

Bagassa.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  {Artocarpece)  282.    Lindl.  Nat. 

Syst.  178.) 

Bagassa.  _ 

Tree  lactescent ;  fruit  eatable.  (Cj.) 

Bohmeria.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  284.) 
Bohmeria  caudata.  Woods  of  J amaica  and  Brazil 

Called  Asapeixe  in  Brazil,  according  to  Von  Martins,  who 
states,  that  a  decoction  of  its  leaves  in  baths  is  prescribed  in 
hemorrhoidal  complaints,  and  is  said  to  produce  extraordinary 
effect  In  the  northern  parts  of  Brazil,  where  this  plant  does 
noJ  grow,  they  use  instead  of  it  several  kinds  of  Bohmeria  and 
of  TJrtica.  (L.  ex  Martius.) 

Cannabis.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  417     Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Can- 

nabinece)  28o.) 

**Cannabis  sativa.    C.  Indica,  Cannabis,  Gunga  Hemp. 
Fl.  greenish.    July,  August.    Annual.    Native  ot  India 
Juice  made  iiito  an  agreeable  inebriating  drink  ;  seeds  oil)  , 
cooling,  antiphrodisiac,  pectoral,  aperitive,  but  inebriating,  ana 
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producing  fatuity ;  leaves  used  as  tobacco  ;  Churrus,  the  resi- 
extract  obtained  from  the  plant  when  in  fruit.  (G.)  A 


nous 


very  powerful  stimulating  narcotic,  much  used  in  some  coun- 
tries as  an  intoxicating  drug  ;  under  the  names  of  Banga 
Bang,  or  Gunga,m  India,  of  Kinnab,  (the  root  of  theword 
cannabis,)  or  Hashish,  in  Arabia,  Malach  among  the  Turks, 
Ducha  with  the  Hottentots,  the  dried  leaves  are  universally 
employed  either  mixed  with  tobacco  for  smoking,  or  in  the 
form  of  powder,  which  is  swallowed  in  some  fluid  ;  the  male 
flowers  are  employed  in  the  same  manner  ;  in  Nepal,  a  nar- 
cotic gum  resin  called  Churrus  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  from 
hemp.  The  best  of  all  cordage  is  manufactured  from  the 
tough  woody  tissue  of  the  stems ;  hemp  seed  is  nutritious,  and 
not  narcotic;  it  has  the  very  singular  property  of  changing 
the  plumage  of  bullfinches  and  goldfinches,  from  red  and 
yellow  to  black,  if  they  are  fed  on  it  for  too  long  a  time,  or  in 
too  large  a  quantity.  (Burnett.)  For  an  interesting  account 
of  the  effects  of  the  administration  of  hemp  resin  in  various 
complaints,  &c,  see  O'Sh.  Bengal  Dispensatory,  p.  579,  et 
seq. 

Dorstenia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Morea)  278.) 

Dorstenia  braziliensis.  B.  cordifolitt,  B.  tubicina  Caapia. 
Jamaica,  Brazil,  Trinidad. 

Root  diaphoretic,  sold  as  Contrayerva.  (G.)  The  tuberous 
root  is  used  like  Serpentaria  against  nervous  fevers  and  gene- 
ral debility,  as  well  as  against  the  bite  of  serpents,  and  when 
quite  fresh,  is  said  to  operate  more  powerfully  than  that,  but 
to  lose  its  virtue  more  speedily  ;  sometimes  also  it  serves  as  a 
gentle  emetic  ;  this  plant  is  frequently  confounded  with  other 
species  of  Dorstenia,  all  which,  however,  are  inferior  to  it  in 
salutary  virtue.  (L.  ex  Martius.) 

Dorstenia  contrayerva.  Contrayerva  drakena,  Lisbon 
contrayerva.    New  Spain,  West  Indies. 

Boot,  Contrayerva  radix,  imported  from  the  West  Indies  in 
pieces  about  two  inches  long,  packed  in  bales;  when  fresh, 
acrid  ;  when  dry,  aromatic,  stimulant,  antiseptic,  diaphoretic. 

Dorstenia  drakena.        High  grounds  near  Vera  Cruz. 

Dorstenia  houstoni.  Campeachy. 

Roots  diaphoretic,  sold  as  Contrayerva.  (G.)  Under  the 
name  of  Contrayerba,  or  Contrayerva,  there  is  imported  from 
the  West  Indies  an  officinal  root,  which  has  stimulant,  sudo- 
rific, and  tonic  qualities;  it  is  used  in  malignant  eruptive  dis- 
eases, dysentery,  some  kinds  of  diarrhoea,  atonic  gout,  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  the  fever  attending  dentition  in  weak  in- 
fants;  according  to  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, this  drug  is  produced  by  Borstenia  contrayerva ;  Dr: 
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Houston,  however,  asserts  that  it  came  from  D.  Houston,  and 
another  species  referred  by  botanists  to  D.  drahena.  Guibourt 
says  there  are  two  kinds,  one  furnished  by  D.  braziliensis  and 
the  other  by  I),  contrayerva,  D.  Houstoni,  and  D.  drakena. 
Finally,  Dr.  Theodore  Martius  refers  the  drug  to  D.  Brazil* 
ensis,  Contrayerva,  Houstoni,  and  an  undescribed  species  which 
he  calls  D.  opifera,  a  sort  which  is  more  farinaceous  than  the 
other  ;  the  only  conclusion  from  this  is,  that  Contrayerva  is  m 
all  probability  produced  by  several  species.  (L.) 

Ficus     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  419.     Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (More*) 

278.) 

Ficus  benghalensis.    Jamaica  Jig  tree.    East  Indies^ 
Milky  juice  used  against  the  poison  of  manchineel.  (G.) 
Ficus  carica.    F.  vulgaris,  Fig  tree.    Persia  and  Asia 

Minor.  ...    .  ,  ,. 

Dried  fruit,  Carica,  Caric*  fructus,  emollient,  laxative,  pec- 
toral used  as  a  suppurative  poultice;  milk  of  the  tree  caustic, 
consumes  warts  ;  leaves  kept  long  upon  the  skin,  inflame  it. 
(G  )    All  the  parts  abound  in  an  acrid  milky  juice,  wnicn 
produces  a  disagreeable  burning  sensation  in  the  fauces ;  when 
quite  ripe,  this  disappears  in  the  fruit,  which  becomes  sweet, 
hio-h-flavoured,  wholesome,  and  delicious ;  eaten  m  modera- 
tion they  are  digestible,  but  in  too  great  quantity  they  occa- 
sion flatulence  and  diarrhoea  ;  they  are  pectoral  and  demulcent, 
and  are  occasionally  eaten  to  remove  habitual  costiveness  ; 
roasted  and  split,  they  are  sometimes  used  as  poultices  for 
o  umboils,  and  other  circumscribed  maturating  tumours ;  they 
are  employed  in  making  the  confection  of  senna,  and  in  other 
preparations.  (L.)  Tan i ore 

Ficus  dtemona.  j  ' 

Juice  extremely  poisonous.  (L.)  Silhet 
Ficus  elastica.  „       „       .    ,  ," 

A  great  quantity  of  tenacious  juice  flows  from  the  branches, 
whengwounded,  and  inspissates  into  an  excellent  kind  of  caout- 
chouc which  is  now  imported:  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  many  other  species  of  this  genus  yield  a  j  uice  with  quite 
the  sameyproperties  ;  it  is  believed  that  the  Java  caoutchouc 
is  produced  exclusively  by  figs.  (L.) 

Ficus  indica.  Banyan  tree,  Indian  Jig  tree  East  Indies. 
Milky  juice  glutinous,  and  becomes  a  soft  kind  of  Indian 
rubber  (G  )  Gum  lac  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  in  abund- 
ant; tile  whiie  glutinous  juice  is  a pplicd  to  the  tee  h  -d 
gums  to  cure  the  toothache ;  it  is  also  consul e  ed  i 
application  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  when  cracked  and inflamed, 
the  bark  is  supposed  to  be  a  powerful  tonic,  and  is  adnnnisteied 
by  the  Hindoos  in  diabetes.  (L.) 
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Ficus  racemosa.  .    East  Indies.  > 

Bark  slightly  astringent,  and  has  particular  virtues  in 
hematuria  and  menorrhagia ;  juice  of  the  root  considered  a 
powerful  tonic.  (L.) 

Ficus  religiosa.  East  Indies. 

Seeds  considered  by  the  Indian  doctors  to  be  cooling  and 
alterative.  (L.)    Bark  deemed  a  good  tonic.  (O'Sh.) 

Ficus  septica. 

A  powerful  vermifuge  ;  milky  juice  very  acrid.  (G.)  Leaves 
emetic.  (L.) 

Ficus  sycamorus.    Sycamore  jig. 

Fruit  less  agreeable  and  less  digestible  than  that  of  F. 
carica.  (G.) 

Ficus  toxicaria.  India. 
Used  to  impoison  weapons.  (G.)    Juice  a  virulent  poison. 

Humulus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  419.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Ca- 

nabinece)  '286.) 

*Humulus  lupulus.    (E.  B.  427.)    Litpulus,  Common  hop. 
Fl.  greenish-yellow.    July.    Perennial.    Climbing  shrub. 
Hedges,  &c. 

Young  shoots  eaten  as  a  depurative;  Hops,  Humuli  strobile, 
bitter,  inebriating,  diuretic,  also  sedative  ;  used  to  flavour  beer, 
and  the  only  legal  substance  for  that  purpose ;  yellow  powder 
sifted  from  the  strobiles,  Lupuline,  Lupulinum,  qualities  the 
same  as  the  strobiles,  but  much  stronger  ;  yields  an  essential 
oil.  (G.)  The  ripe  catkins  are  said  to  be  narcotic  and  ex- 
tremely bitter ;  pillows  stuffed  with  them  have  been  used  as 
agreeable  sedatives  ;  the  infusion  and  tincture  act  as  pleasant 
agreeable  tonics,  but  Dr.  Pereira  doubts  the  existence  of  the 
narcotic  effects  that  have  been  ascribed  to  hops ;  certain  yel- 
low grains  called  Lupuline,  found  sticking  to  the  surface  of 
the  fruit,  are  considered  to  be  the  seat  of  the  active  principle. 
(L.)  The  use  of  hop  in  brewing  is  to  prevent  the  beer  from 
becoming  sour ;  the  young  shoots,  both  of  the  wild  and  im- 
proved hops,  are  eaten  early  in  the  spring,  as  asparagus,  and 
were  formerly  brought  to  market  for  that  purpose ;  the  stalk 
and  leaves  will  dye  wool  yellow;  from  the  stalks  a  strono- 
cloth  is  made  in  Sweden ;  a  decoction  of  the  roots  is  said  to  be 
as  good  a  sudorific  as  Sarsaparilla,  and  the  smell  of  the 
flowers  is  soporific;  during  the  illness  of  George  III.  in  1787, 
a  pillow  filled  with  hops  was  used  instead  of  opiates.  (Lou.) 

Parietaria.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  418.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  284.) 

*Pakietaria  officinalis.  (E.  B.  879.)  Helsine,  Parie- 
taria, Pellitory  of  the  wall. 

L  L 
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m,  purplish-green.  June,  September.  Perennial.  Old 
W  Herb  cooling,  opening,  diuretic,  pectoral,  antiasthmatic.  (G.) 
Morus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  GaL4l9.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  {More.) 

■  ^t^^ 

fr^  Mora  Mori  bacccs,  esculent,  made  into  a  ^up  G> 
and  proves  exceeuiu0i.y  6  occasion 

miMoC;a(8LB)UBHA.    Red  mulberry.    North  America. 

Sotr— XantJ^ylum,  Fustic.    West  In- 

S  alfm "yi  !^fe^  durable  yellow  colour,  w|h  iron  how 
drab  colour/and  with  both  mordants  an  olive.  (G.) 
TJrT:ca.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  418.    Endl.  Gen.  PL  283.) 

Urtica  crenulata  venomous  of  the  genus!  M- 

Reported  to  be  one  of  the  most ^ veno  ,   affected  by 

LesclLault ^mentions .his_ 1-v^st^/7a,n)%ef;h1L,  however^ 
their  sting,  (vide  Lindl.  IN  at  bystem,  j 
Boxburgh  says  nothing  U  H     Common  nettle. 

*Urtica  dioica     (E.B.1750.)    ^      ^     Wagte  laces, 

pi.  greenish.     July,  August,  jtci 

and  hedges  nPPtoral  (G.)    Independently  of  its 

Root  astringent,  seed  P^a1^  -mAlJte  the  presence 
well-known  stinging  pioperties  we "c  .  strongly  salted 
of  a  virulent  poisonous  ^c^\^^sSJ flavour ; 
will  coagulate  milk  without  «nng ^  diuretic.  (L.  cx 
the  whole  plant  is  esteemed  of  this  pk„t  are- 

Burnett.)    The  tops  of  the  tendei  the  stalk  is 

sometimes  used  as  a  potherb  ear  y  »  { 5  t nSf 'h  and  to 
found  to  have  a  texture  somewhat  hke  Jd  J 

be  capable  of  being  manutact j.  d    jco  n,     1  Qr  tha| 

As  a  remedy  for  the  sting  of  the  nettle,  its  owi  j 
of  the  dock,  may  be  applied.  (Lou.)  Malabar. 
Urtica  heterophylla. 
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Very  severe,  though  not  permanent  pain,  is  produced  by  the 
stine  of  this  nettle.  (L.) 

*Urtica  pilulifera.    (E.  B.  148.)    J.  romana.  Roman 

n%l  greenish.    June,  July.     Annual.     Under  walls  and 
among  rubbish  near  the  sea.  Norfolk  and  Suttolk. 
Root  astringent,  seeds  pectoral.  (G.)         #  # 
*Urtic\  urens.    (E.  B.  1236.)    Small  stinging  nettle. 
PI.  green.     June,  October.    Annual.    Waste  places  and 

cultivated  ground.  .  . 

Root  astringent,  diuretic,  depurative ;  plant  used  in  palsy 
and  lethargy  as  an  irritant,  producing  a  crop  of  small  blisters 
on  the  skin  ;  the  young  shoots  boiled  as  a  potherb.  (G.) 


Order  140.— JUGLANDEJE.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  420.) 

Flowers  monoecious  ;  male  flower  amentaceous,  perigone  scaly,  1 — 6  lobed  ;  stamens 
hypogynous  ;  indefinite  in  number,  filaments  very  snort,  free ;  anthers  two-celled,  innate  ; 
female  flower,  perigone  double  or  single,  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  outer  four-divided,  the 
inner,  when  present,  four-petalous ;  ovary  one-seeded,  ovule  erect ;  styles  1 — 2,  very  short, 
with  two  thick  stigmas,  or  none,  and  then  the  stigma  is  large,  discoid,  or  lobed ;  drupt 
fleshy,  containing  a  2—4  partitioned  nut ;  seed  with  cerebriform  convolutions,  more  or 
less  four-lobed,  covered  by  a  membranaceous  integument ;  embryo  large,  exalbuminous  ; 
cotyledons  fleshy,  two-lobed;  radicle  superior.  Tree,  with  alternate,  imparipinnate 
leaves,  stipules  none ;  female  flowers  terminal,  1 — 3,  or  more,  in  a  loose  spike ;  mah 
flower  remote,  closely  spiked. 

Juglans.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  420.) 

Juglans  alba.    American  hiccory.  North  America. 

Bark,  green  leaves,  and  rind  of  fruit,  used  in  dyeing,  with 
alum,  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

Juglans  cinerea.  Butter  nut ,  Pennsylvania  walnut.  United 
States. 

Inner  bark,  especially  of  the  root,  Juglans  P.  U.  S.,  a  very 
mild,  innocent,  and  efficacious  laxative,  and  used  against 
worms ;  usually  employed  in  America  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
tract;  bark  of  stem  said  to  be  rubefacient. 

** Juglans  regia.    Common  walnut. 

Fruit  globose.  El.  straw-coloured.  May,  June.  Large 
tree.    Native  of  Persia. 

Sap  yields  sugar  ;  kernels  of  seeds  cooling,  but  are  difficult 
of  digestion;  when  old  acrid  ;  yield  half  their  weight  of  oil  by 
expression  ;  peel  of  fruit  used  in  dyeing  brown  colours  ;  loaves 
detersive,  diaphoretic,  antiarthritic,  antisyphilitic  ;  inner  bark 
emetic,  and  also  cathartic,  when  given  in  pills;  spongy  sub- 
.  stance  within  the  nut  astringent.  (G.)  In  Circassia  the  tree 
is  pierced  in  the  spring,  and  a  spigot  left  for  souk-  tiliae  in  the 
hole;  when  the  spigot  is  withdrawn,  a  clear  sweet  liquor  flows 
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out,  which  is  left  to  coagulate,  and  on  some  occasions  they  re- 
fine it;  it  is  considered  by  them  as  a  most  valuable  medicine 
for  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  general  debility.  (Spencer's  Cir- 
cassia.)  The  very  young  fruit,  bruised  and  formed  into  a  con- 
serve, by  boiling  in  coarse  sugar,  forms  an  agreeable  and 
effective  purgative  without  griping.  (Lou.)  Pickled  walnuts. 
The  youno-  fruit  salted  and  then  steeped  in  vinegar,  with  spices, 
used  as  a  condiment.  (G.)  The  bark  of  the  root  is  stated  to 
be  rubefacient,  the  inner  bark  of  the  stein  emetic.  These  re- 
puted properties  demand  investigation.  (O'Sh.) 


Order  141 .— AMENTACEJ5.  (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  420.) 
(Endl.  Gen.  PI.)  (Class  Juliflorse.)  Divided  into  various 
orders. 

Flowers  dioecious,  monoecious,  or  rarely  hermaphrodite;  male  flower* »p  j£te,  orm  a 
catkin,  furnished  with  a  scale,  or  squamiferous  pengone;  stamens  inserted  on  the  scale 
very  rarely  monadelphous ;  anthers  bilocular;  female  flower  solitary,  fasciculated  or 
Imentaceous,  furnished  with  a  scale  or  perigone  ;  ovary  one,  (rarely  more,)  free;  *pm 
numerous ;  pericarps  as  many  as  the  ovaries,  osseous,  or  membranaceous  ; alb umen none 
or  thin;  embryo  straight,  or  curved,  flat ;  radicle  generally  superior.  Trees  or  sJuubs, 
with  alternate  leaves,  which  are  stipulate  when  young. 

Alnus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  412.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Betu- 

Icicece)  272.) 

*  Alnus  glutinosa.    (E.  B.  1508.)    Alnus,  Betula  alnus, 

Fl.'  catkins  green.    March,  April.    Tree.     Moist  ground 

near  rivers.  .  , 

Bark  and  leaves  very  astringent ;  vulnerary.  (G.)  _  A  decoc- 
tion of  the  bark  is  employed  as  a  gargle  m  relaxation  ot  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  and  m  double  the  dose  ot 
cinchona  it  has  been  administered  with  success  in  cases  ot 
ao-ue  (L.)  The  timber  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  ana 
in  general  for  all  works  intended  to  be  constantly  under  water 
for  turnery  and  furniture;  the  bark  is  used  by  dyers  and 
tanners,  the  sap  being  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  very  astrin 
gent.  (Lou.) 

Betula.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  422.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  {Betu- 

laceai)  272.) 

*Betulaalba.    (E.  B.  2198.)    Betula,  Birch. 

Fl.  catkins  green.    April,  May.    ^rgetree  W°?ds; 

Leaves  used  in  itch  and  dropsy.  (G.)  Bark  applicable  o 
many  useful  purposes;  employed  as  a  febrifuge  and  yields  dy 
distillation  a  pyroligneous  oil,  to  which  Russia  leather,  dre*seu 
with  it,  is  said  to  owe  its  remarkable  odour.  (L.) 
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Castanea.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  428.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Cn- 

puliferce)  275.) 

Castanea  pumila.    Chinquassin.  North  America. 

Bark,  Castanea,  P.  U.  S., astringent,  (G.)  Fruit  very  sweet 
and  agreeable  to  eat.  (Lou.) 

*Castanea  vulgaris.    Fagus  castanea,  Spanish  chestnut. 

El.  yellowish.  May,  June.  Large  tree.  Woods.  Doubt- 
ful native. 

Bark  astringent ;  fruit  dried  upon  hurdles  over  a  clear  fire, 
nutritive,  pectoral.  (G.)  Dried  fruit  not  only  boiled  and 
roasted,  but  ground  into  meal,  and  puddings,  cakes,  and  bread, 
are  made  from  it.  (Lou.) 

Celtis.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  421.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Celti- 

deai)  276.) 

Celtis  australis.    Nettle  tree.  South  Europe. 

Berries  astringent,  esculent ;  kernels  yield  an  oil ;  wood 
dyes  brown.  (G.)  The  wood,  one  of  the  hardest  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  very  tough  and  flexible,  used  in  Erance  for  hay- 
forks and  other  agricultural  purposes.  (Lou.) 

Comptonia.    (Lind.  Med.  Bot.  306.) 
Comptonia    asplenifolia.     Liquid  ambar  asplenifolium. 
United  States. 

Tonic  and  astringent;  in  the  United  States  it  is  a  favourite 
domestic  remedy  in  the  cure  of  diarrhoea.  (L.) 

Corylus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  419.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Cupu- 

liferce)  274.) 

*Corylus  avellana.  (E.  B.  723.)  Avellana,  Hazel,  Nut 
tree. 

El.    March,  April.    Large  shrub.    Hedges  and  copses. 
Nuts  imported  from  Barcelona;  kernel  of  the  nut  oily,  pec- 
toral, used  in  emulsions,  yields  oil.  (G.) 

Eagus.    (DeCand.  Bot  Gal.  428.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Cupu- 

liferce)  275.) 

*Fagus  sylvatica.    (E.  B.  1846.)    Fagus,  Beech. 
El.  yellowish-green.    April,  May.    Large  tree.  Woods. 
Seeds,  Beech  mast,  useful  in  gravelly  complaints ;  yield  oil 
by  expression.  (G.) 

Myrica.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  431.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Myri- 

cacece)  271.) 

Myrica  carolinensis.  North  America. 

Yields  green  wax.  (G.) 

Myrica  cerifera.  Bayberry,  'Candleberry  myrtle,  Wax- 
berry.    United  States. 

Roots  in  infusion  very  astringent;  berries  yield  o-reen  wax. 
(G.)    Bark  of  the  root  acrid  and  astringent,  in  lar^e  doses 
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producing;  vomiting  accompanied  by  a  burning  sensation  ; 
costiveness  generally  follows  its  use.  The  fruit  is  covered 
with  a  waxy,  aromatic  secretion,  which  may  be  collected  and 
purified,  and  is  used  for  many  of  the  purposes  for  which  bees- 
wax and  tallow  are  employed.  It  has  occasionally  been  used 
in  pharmacy  in  various  compositions  intended  for  external  use, 
and  is  mild  or  stimulating  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  pure. 
(Bigelow.)  (L.)    In  Carolina  they  also  make  sealing  wax  from 

*^r^nV»-^    Gakfrut^,  Dutck  myrtle, 
Sweet  aale,  Sweet  willow. 

Fl  e-reen     May.    Small  shrub.    Bogs  and  marshy  ground. 

Strong  smelling,  driving  away  insects  ;  leaves  astringent, 
substituted  for  tea,  vermifuge,  used  as  spice.  (G.)  Ine  infu- 
sion has  been  used  to  cure  the  itch,  and  also  as  a  vermifuge , 
the  leaves  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  brewing.  (L.) 

Myrica  PBKbTLVAKiCA.  North  America. 

Yields  green  wax. 
Piatanus     (l)e  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  480.    Endl.  Gen  PI.  {Pla- 

tanea)  289.) 

Platakus  ocoidentalis.  Virginian  plane  tree.  North. 
America. 

Root  vulnerary,  dyes  red.  ((j.)  . 
Platanus  orientals.    Oriental  plane  tree.  Asia. 
Leaves  ophthalmic  in  wine;  bark  antiscorbutic,  infused  in 
vinegar.  (Vide  Liquid  ambar.) 

Popubus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  427.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Sali- 

cinece)  290.) 

•Populus  alba.    (E.  B.  1618.)    Abele,  White  poplar : 
Fl.  April.    Large  tree.    Moist  and  mountain  woods. 
Bark  useful  in  stranguary.  (G.) 

Populus  balsamifera.    Carolina  poplar,  Tacamahac poplar. 
North  America,  Siberia.  .  . 

^Yields  Tacamahaoa  in  the  lump;  buds ^^X^ 
fu«ed  in  oil  to  form  a  vulnerary  balsam.  (G.)  Buds  gathered 
for  medicinal  purposes;  their  resinous  ^ 
shells,  is  brought  to  Europe  from  Canada,  and  is  said  to  be 
diuretic  and  antiscorbutic.  (L.)  America. 

POPULUS  CANDICANS.  a  U1 

PoPULUS  LAURIFOL1A. 

Have  similar  properties  to  the  last.  O) 

Populus  dilatata.    Lombardy  poplar.  "a»)  • 

Properties  like  those  of  P.  nigra. 

**Populus  pastigiata.    Italian  poplar,  Lombardy  poplar. 
Fl.  April.    Large  tree.    Native  of  the  East. 
Bark  dyes  mordore  colour.  (G.) 
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♦Populus  nigra.    (E.  B.  1910.)    Slack  poplar. 

Fl  April.    Large  tree.    Watery  places  and  river  banks. 

Buds  resinous.  (G.)  The  young  leaf  buds  have  a  strong 
aromatic  bitter  taste,  and  when  fresh  crushed,  are  occasionally 
used  in  the  preparation  of  an  ointment  {Unguentum  popuhan) 
for  tumours,  wounds  and  burns;  they  are  also  employed  as 
the  basis  of  a  balsam,  and  sometimes  used  for  colic,  headache, 
&c.  (L.) 

Populus  pyramidalis.    Lombardy  poplar. 
With  nitro  muriate  of  tin  dyes  a  fine  yellow.  (G.) 
*Populus  tremula.    (E.  B.  1909.)     Aspen,  Trembling 
poplar. 

Fl.  April.    Large  tree.    Moist  woods. 
Bark  useful  in  stranguary. 

Populus  tremuloides.    P.  trepida.  United  States.  _ 

Bark  tonic  and  stomachic.  (G.)  Bark  esteemed  as  a  febri- 
fuge in  the  United  States.  (L.) 

•Quercus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  428.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  {Cupu- 

liferce)  274.) 

Quercus  alba.    White  oak.    North  America. 
Bark  emetic. 

Quercus  jegylops.    Holm  oak.  The  Levant. 

Cups,  Valonia,  very  large,  used  in  dyeing  instead  of  nut 
galls;  imported  from  Greece.  (G.) 

Quercus  ballota.  Barbary. 
Acorns  used  as  food,  yield  oil.  (G.) 

Quercus  coccifera.    Kermes  oak.       South  of  France. 

Is  infested  by  an  insect  belonging  to  the  genus  coccus,  and 
yielding  the  Kermes  dye,  from  which  scarlet  cloths  are  often 
prepared.  (L.) 

Quercus  castanea.  North  America. 

Quercus  castillana. 

Quercus  esculus.  South  of  Europe. 

Acorns  eatable.  (G.) 

Quercus  falcata.  United  States. 

Leaves  used  externally  in  gangrene.  (G.)  Leaves  employed 
in  gangrene  on  account  of  their  astringency.  (L.) 

Quercus  ilex.    Evergreen  oak.  South  of  Europe. 

Astringent,  more  so  than  the  common  oak.  On  this  live 
the  kermes  insects. 

Quercus  infectoria.    Gall  oak.  Asia  Minor. 

Excrescences,  Nut  galls,  Galla>,  very  astringent,  tonic,  anti- 
septic ;  those  from  which  the  insect  has  not  escaped  are  the 
most  esteemed  ;  imported  from  Aleppo.  (G.)  From  this  the 
Oak  galls  of  the  shops  are  all  obtained.  (L.)  As  nut.  galls 
■contain  a  larger  portion  of  tannic  acid  than  any  other  known 
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vegetable  production,  they  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the 
properties  of  an  astringent ;  they  are  used  as  a  tonic  in  mter- 
mittents,  as  an  astringent  in  hemorrhages  ;  as  a  chemical  anti- 
dote in  cases  of  poisoning  by  ipecacuanha,  emetine,  opium, 
colchicum,  nux  vomica,  and  others  whose  activity  depends 
on  an  organic  alkali ;  they  are  also  employed  as  a  topical 
astringent  in  relaxed  uvula,  gleet,  leucorrhcea,  flabby  ulcers 
with  profuse  discharge,  piles,  &c. ;  the  dose  of  the  powder  is 
from  10  to  20  grains.  (Pereira.)  ^  , 
Quercus   nigra.     Q.  tinctoria,  Quercitron,  Black  oak. 

North  America.  <  . 

Bark  used  in  dyeing  yellow;  imported  from  America. .  (tr.) 
*Quercus  pedunculata.    (E.  B.  1342.)    Q.  robur,  British 

oak.  Til 

Fl.  May.    Large  tree.    Woods  and  hedges. 

Bark,  Quercus  cortex,  chiefly  used  for  tanning  leather  ;  as- 
tringent, febrifuge,  gr.  xv.  to  3ss.  every  two  hours ;  also  exter- 
nally in  fomentation  ;  a  decoction  of  the  bark,  with  some  alum, 
very  useful  in  relaxations  of  the  uvula  ;  seeds,  Okecorn,  Acorns, 
Glandes  quercince,  and  their  calyces,  Cups,  Cupula,  as  also  the 
wood,  leaves,  and  the  excrescences  produced  by  the  bite  ot 
insects,  Oak  apples,  are  equally  astringent,  and  of  great  use  in 
tanning  and  dyeing.  Tanner's  bark,  the  exhausted  bark  leit 
after  tanning  leather;  used  by  gardeners  to  produce  a  slight 
equable  heat  by  its  fermentation  ;  Tan  balls  the  muddy  sedi- 
ment of  tan  pits,  used  for  summer  fuel.  (G.)  The  French 
used  the  bark  extensively  during  the  last  war,  as  a  substitute 
for  Cinchona.  (L.) 

Quercus  sessiliflora. 

Has  similar  properties.  (L.) 

Quercus  suber     Cork  tree.  South  of  France. 

Bark,  Cork,  Su ber,  very  light,  elastic, astringent,  more  used 
in  stopping  vessels  than  in  medicine.  (G.) 

Salix     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  423.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Sali- 

cinece)  290.) 

•Salix  alba.    (E.  B.  2430.)    Salix,  White  willow. 

Fl.  yellow.    April,  May.    Large  tree.    M^y  woods. 

Bark,  Saliczs  cortex  P.  JD.,  very  bitter,  febrifuge  substi- 
tuted for  Peruvian  bark  ;  leaves  astringent,  used  in  tanning 
(G.)    According  to  Smith,  the  bark  of  this  species  although 
valuable  in  the  treatment  of  agues,  is  inferior  to  that  of ^ 
Musselliana;  it  is  nevertheless  the  kmd  recommended  by  Mr. 

Stone  in  1763.  (L.)  T7       ,    .7.  , 

•Salix  amygdalina.    (E.  B.  1936.)  Almond-leaved  willoto. 
Fl.  yellowish.    Small  tree.    Banks  of  ditches  and  rivers. 
Salix  babylonica.    Weeping  willoio.  Persia. 
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*Salix  caprea.  (E.  B.  1488.)  Great  round-leaved  sallow, 
Salloio. 

Fl.  yellow.  April,  May.  Small  tree.  Woods  and  dry  pas- 
tures. 

Salix  eriocephala.  {Bark,  salix  P.  U.  S.)  North  Ame- 
rica. 

#Salix  pragilis.    (E.  B.  1807.)    Crack  willow. 

Fl.  yellow.  April,  May.  Small  tree.  Banks  of  rivers  and 
marshy  ground. 

*Salix  herbacea.    (E.  B.  1907.)    Least  willow. 

Fl.  June.    Small  shrub.    Lofty  mountains  in  Wales. 

*Salix  helix.  (E.  B.  1343.)  S.  monandra,  Yellow  dwarf 
willow,  Hose  willow. 

A  variety  of 

*Salix  purpurea.  (E.  B.  1388.)  Bitter  purple  willow, 
Norfolk  purple  willow. 

Fl.  yellowish.    March,  April.    Large  shrub.  Norfolk. 

*Salix  viminalis.    (E.  B.  1898.)    Common  osier. 

Fl.  yellow.    April,  May.    Large  shrub.    Osier  grounds. 

Barks  very  bitter,  febrifuge  ;  substituted  for  Peruvian  bark  ; 
leaves  astringent,  used  in  tanning.  (G.) 

#Salix  pentandra.  (E.  B.  1805.)  S.  Laurea,  Bay  willow, 
Sweet  willow. 

Fl.  yellowish.  May.  June.  Small  tree.  Banks  of  rivers, 
&e. 

Bark,  the  original  Willow  bark,  recommended  as  a  febrifuge  ; 
leaves  aromatic,  yield  prussic  acid  by  distillation,  when  dried 
with  one-thirtieth  of  potash;  dye  silk,  linen, and  woollen,  im- 
pregnated with  alum,  of  a  fine  yellow.  (G.)  Nees  von  Esen- 
beck  prefers  the  bark  of  this  to  that  of  any  other  species  ; 
there  is  an  aroma  in  it  which  the  others  want.  (L.) 

*Salix  russelliana.    (E.B.I  808.)    Bedford  willow. 

Fl.  yellow.  April,  May.  Large  tree.  Marshy  woods  and 
osier  grounds. 

Sir  James  Smith  tells  us  this  is  the  most  valuable  officinal 
species,  and  that  if  practitioners  have  sometimes  been  disap- 
pointed in  its  use,  they  probably  chanced  in  such  cases  to  give 
S.  frarjilis,  an  allied,  but  different  species,  which  is  almost 
inert.  (L.) 

Ulmus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  421.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Ulmacece) 

275.)  ; 

*Ulmus  campestris.  (E.  B.  1886.)  Ulmus,  Common  small- 
leaved  elm. 

Fl.  reddish-purple.  March,  April.    Large  tree.  Hamp- 

shire,  Sussex,  &c.  1 

Exudes  Ulmine;  inner  tough  bark,  Ulmi  cortex,  astringent, 
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febrifuge  ;  leaves  vulnerary.  (G.)  The  inner  bark  of  the 
elm  is  demulcent  and  diuretic;  it  is  also  slightly  astringent, 
and  therefore  a  feeble  tonic  ;  it  has  been  used  m  some  skin 
diseases,  but  is  rarely  resorted  to.  Dr.  Pereira  mentions  U 
glabra  as  another  species  officinally  employed  ;  the  bark  should 
be  stripped  in  the  spring.  (L.)  Lysons  recommended  the  de- 
coction of  this  bark  in  cutaneous  eruptions ;  and  Dr.  Lettsom 
found  it  successful  in  ichthyosis ;  it  has  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

(Pereira.)  _  .. 

Ulmus  chinensis.  J1'ast  lncues. 

Leaves  used  as  tea.  ,  „_ 

Ulmus  effusa.    U.  pedunculate.  South  of  Europe. 
Qualities  the  same  as  those  of  U.  campestris. 

Ulmus  eulva.    Slippery  elm.  America. 
Inner  bark,  Ulmus  P.  U.  S,,  febrifuge. 


Order  142.-SAURURE.E.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  266.  Liudl. 

Nat.  Syst.  184.) 

Flowers  naked,  seated  upon  a  scale,  hermaphrodite ;  stamens  six,  hypogynous  per- 
sistent,  filaments  slender;  anthers  two-lobed,  bursting  longitudinally; 
distinct,  with  one  ascending  ovule,  and  a  sessile  recurved  stigma,  or  connate >  int ^tbree 
or  four-celled  pistil,  with  a  few  ovules  ascending  from  the  edge  of  the  projec ting  semi- <ta 
Sepiments;/r«*,  either  consisting  of  four  fleshy,  mdehiscent  nuts,  or  a  three  or  four 
ce  led  capsule,  opening  at  the  apex,  and  containing  a  few  ascend^g  seeds    seeds  with  a 
membranous  integument ;  embryo  minute,  lying  in  a  fleshy  lenticular  sac, ^seated  on ^  the 
outside  of  hard  mealy  albumen,  at  the  end  most  remote  from  the  In  km  He riaam 
plants  growing  in  marshy  places,  or  floating  in  water;   leaves  alternate,  with  stipules, 
Aairs  jointed ;  Jlowers  growing  in  spikes. 

Aponogeton.  (Royle.) 
Aponogetoh  monostachyon.  India. 
Roots  esculent,  nearly  as  good  as   potatoes,  and  much 

esteemed  by  the  natives.  (O'Sh.) 

Saururus.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  266.) 
Saururus  vernus.    Mathusliea.  North  America 

Root  fresh  and  roasted  used  as  an  emollient  poultice,  and  to 

allay  inflammation.  (G.) 

Order  143.    PIPERACEiE,    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  265.  Lind. 

Nat.  Syst.  185.) 

Flowers  naked,  hermaphrodite,  with  a  bract  on  the  outside  i'^g^^J'j* 
nite,  arranged  on  one  side,  or  all  round  the  ovary,  to  which  On  M^™^"J3J» 
anthers  1-2  celled  ;  ovary  superior,  simple,  one-ce  led,  containing  a  single  crec   om e 
stigma  sessile,  simple;^  somewhat  fleshy,  indeh.sccnt,  «»^^^bJS. 
erect;  embryo  placed  in  a  fleshy  sac,  opposite  the  h.lum,  on  the 

Shrubs  or  hibaceows  plants,  with  opposite,  cxstipulatc  leaves,  and  generall)  sessilc/o«e«, 
arranged  in  spikes. 
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Herbs  aromatic,  seeds  hot,  used  as  spices. 

Peperomia.    (Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  186.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  {Piper) 

265.) 

Peperomia  peltata.    Piper  peltatum.  Brazil. 

Fruit  used  externally  in  swellings  and  dropsy.  (G.)  The 
fruit  called  Cuapeba  or  Broad-leaf,  in  Brazil ;  used  in  decoc- 
tion as  a  powerful  diuretic.  (L.  ex  Martius.) 

Peperomia  umbellata.  Piper  umbellatum,  Santa  Maria 
leaf.    South  America. 

Herb,  in  syrup,  used  in  colds  and  coughs.  (G.)  The  roots 
of  this  plant  (the  Periparaba  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  St.  Paul's, 
Caapeba  in  Minas  Geraes),  have  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  domestic  remedies  of  Brazil ;  they  have  been  used  with, 
great  effect  in  obstructions  of  the  abdominal  organs,  which,  to- 
gether with  general  debility,  are  a  frequent  consequence  of 
intermitting  fevers  ;  they  increase  the  activity  of  the  lymphatic 
system  in  particular,  produce  a  speedy  effect,  and  promote  all 
the  secretions  ;  the  leaves  are  often  prescribed  as  tea  for  swell- 
ings of  the  glands.  (L.  ex  Martius.) 

Piper.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  265.) 

Piper  afzelii.    Guinea  cubebs.  Sierra  Leone. 

This  plant  gave  rise  to  the  statement  that  Cubebs  are  ob- 
tained from  Guinea ;  it  is  extremely  different  from  either  P. 
cubeba  or  caninum,  and  the  quality  of  its  fruit  has  still  to  be 
ascertained.  (L.) 

Piper  amalago.    Pepper  elder.  Jamaica. 

Used  externally  in  baths  and  fomentations.  (G.)  Leaves 
and  youn^  shoots  discutient,  root  in  infusion  resolutive,  sudo- 
rific, diaphoretic.  (L.) 

Piper  angustifolium.    Narrow-leaved  pepper,  Matico. 

Decoction  used  in  venereal  diseases.  (G.)  The  leaves  have 
been  strongly  recommended  as  a  styptic. 

Piper  anisatum.  South  America. 

Leaves  and  fruit  have  the  smell  and  taste  of  anise  :  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  latter  used  to  wash  ulcers.  (L.) 

Piper  betle.    Betel.  East  Indies. 

Leaves  bitter,  stomachic,  tonic,  highly  aphrodisiac,  used  as 
■a  masticatory  with  Areka  nut.  (G.)  Leaf  chewed  by  the 
Malays  with  lime  and  slices  of  the  nut  of  Areca  oleracea,  or 
the  Pinang.  It  produces  intoxicating  effects,  stimulates  power- 
fully the  salivary  glands  and  digestive  organs,  and  diminishes 
the  perspiration  of  the  skin.  (L.) 

Piper  caninum.  Java  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island. 

Dr.  Blume  considers  that  the  Cubebs  of  commerce  are 
chiefly  furnished  by  this  species,  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
P.  cubeba;  the  fruit  is  smaller  and  shorter  stalked   bavins'  a 
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distinct  anise  flavour,  and  less  pungent  than  in  that  species. 
(L.) 

Piper  carpapiga.  Carpapiga. 

Leaves  used  in  dyspepsia,  and  to  preserve  stuffed  animals 
from  insects.  (G.) 

Piper  chaba.  Indian  Archipelago. 

Properties  the  same  as  those  of  P.  longum.  (L.) 
Piper  cordifolium. 
Acrid. 

Piper  crystallinum.    Peperomia  crystallina. 
Has  the  odour  of  anise,  and  may  be  used  for  it.  (G.) 
Piper  cubeba.     Cubeb.     Java  and  Prince  of  Wales's 
Island. 

Fruit,  Cabob  pepper,  Tailed  pepper,  Cubeba:,  Cubeba,  the 
same  qualities  as  the  other  peppers,  used  in  cookery  as  a  spice, 
and  to  ornament  poultry,  stuck  in  rows  on  the  sides ;  also  in 
gonorrhoea ;  3ss.  to  sjss.  three  times  a  day,  but  in  India  siij. 
six  or  eight  times  a  day.  (G.)  The  ripe  fruit  is  called  Cubebs 
in  the  shops:  dried  and  pounded  it  is  aromatic,  pungent,  sti- 
mulant, and  purgative,  and  acts  as  a  specific  in  arresting 
gonorrhoeal  discharges.  (L.) 

Piper  inebrians. 

Green  herb,  used  to  make  an  inebriating  drink,  as  may  in- 
deed be  most  of  this  genus.  (G.)  _ 

Piper  longum.    Long  peppervine.  India.  ^ 

Unripe  fruit,  Long  peppier,  Piper  longum,  Piperis  longi 
fructus,  opening,  attenuant,  stimulant,  in  doses  similar  to  those 
of  the  P.  nigrum.  Elephant  pepper  is  a  larger  variety  of  this 
species.  (G.)  Female  spikes  dried  form  the  Long  pepper 
of  the  shops.  Root,  and  the  thickest  part  of  the  stems,  cut 
into  small  slices  and  dried,  are  much  consumed  for  medical 
purposes  in  India,  under  the  name  of  "  Pippula  moola. 
(Koxb.)  The  effects  of  "  Long  pepper"  are  analogous  to  those 
of"  Black  pepper ;"  some  consider  it  less  powerful,  and  others 
are  agreed  in  its  being  the  more  acrid  of  the  two.  (L  ) 

Piper  methysticum.    Ava.  South  Sea  Islands. 

Used  in  tincture  against  chronic  rheumatism;  macerated 
in  water,  it  forms  an  intoxicating  beverage,  of  which  the  Ota- 
heitans  make  use  to  cure  venereal  affections  ;  they  make  them- 
selves drunk,  after  which  very  copious  perspiration  comes 
on ;  this  lasts  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  we  are  told 
the  patient  is  cured.  (L.)  D,  , 

Piper  nigrum.  P.  aromaticum,  ir«repi.  (Dioscomd.)  mam 
pepper,  Black  pepper  vine.    East  and  West  Indies 

Herb  acrid,  aromatic,  stimulant,  sialogogue.  Berry,  JJlacft 
pepper,  Mellaghoo,  Piper  nigrum.  Piperis  nigm  bacca,  the  same, 
also  much  used  in  cookery  as  a  spice,  particularly  in  pilaus, 
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mullagbootanies,  and  curries,  and  in  preserving  lampreys  and 
ormiers  ;  dose  gr.  v.  to  9j.,  and  in  larger  doses  in  intermittent 
fevers;  also  used  to  drive  away  insects  ;  White  pepper,  Piper 
album,  made  by  soaking  black  pepper  in  salt  water,  and  rub- 
bing off  the  outside  skin,  or  by  merely  rubbing  the  over-ripe 
berries  that  fall  from  the  vines,  is  milder.  (G.)  The  hot,  acrid 
black  pepper  of  the  shops  consists  of  the  berries  dried  with  the 
pulp  adhering;  the  white  pepper  is  the  same  thing,  only  the 
pulp  is  washed  off  before  the  fruit  is  dried  ;  it  is  principally 
used  as  a  condiment  to  stimulate  the  stomach,  and  promote 
digestion  ;  as  a  medicine,  it  is  employed  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ment, mixed  with  lard,  against  taenia  capitis,  in  affections  of 
the  mouth  and  throat  requiring  a  powerful  acrid,  such  as  re- 
laxed uvula,  or  paralysis  of  the  tongue ;  it  may  be  employed 
as  a  masticatory;  in  spirit  and  water,  it  is  a  popular  remedy 
for  preventing  the  return  of  a  paroxysm  of  intermitting  fever. 
A  crystalline  substance,  called  Piperine,  obtained  from  this 
spice,  has  been  recommended  and  employed  by  the  Italians 
as  a  febrifuge  in  intermittent  fevers;  it  is  said  to  be  more  cer- 
tain and  speedy,  and  also  milder  in  its  operation,  than  the 
cinchona  alkalies.  In  excessive  doses  pepper  is  a  dangerous 
stimulant.  (L.) 

Piper  obtusifolium.  Mecaxochitle,  Small  American  long 
pepper.    West  Indies. 

Leaves  used  to  flavour  chocolate.  (G.) 

Piper  reticulatum.    Jaborand.       West  Indies,  Brazil. 

Juice  an  antidote  against  the  poison  of  mushrooms  and 
cassada.  (G.)  The  roots  of  this  plant,  called  Jaboranda  in 
Brazil,  and  in  a  less  degree,  the  ripe  catkins,  are  used  as  sti- 
mulants on  account  of  their  pungent  aromatic  qualities.  The 
root  is  a  very  powerful  sialogogue,  and  often  cures  nervous 
toothache.  The  leaves,  bruised,  are  applied  with  success  to 
the  bite  of  serpents.  (L.) 

Piper  siriboa  East  Indies> 

Employed  in  the  same  way  as  P.  betle. 
Be^gaT  SYLVATICUMl    Paharipeeprd,  Mountain  long  pepper. 

Used  in  Bengal,  both  green  and  ripe,  as  long  pepper 
Piper  trioicum.  1  11    j  dJ 

Fruit  exceedingly  pungent,  reckoned  by  pepper  merchants 
at  Madras  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  peppe ?  of  the 
Malabar  coast  or  Ceylon.  See  Koxb.  1.  c.,  for  important  mat- 
ter relating  to  the  pepper  vines.  Pliant  mat- 
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Order  144.— CONIFERS.     (De  Cand.  Dot.  Gal.  431. 
Endl.  Gen.  PI.  {Divided  into  several  Orders)  258.) 

Flowers  monoecious,  or  dioecious,  disposed  in  a  catkin.  Male  fl.  Scales  numerous, 
variously  arranged,  either  bearing  or  covering  the  anthers,  pengone  none ;  anthers  various 
in  number,  one  or  many-celled,  either  inserted  on  bracteiform  scales,  or  supported  by  a 
pedicel.  Fern.  fl.  Scales  bractseiform,  variously  arranged,  sometimes  becoming  enlarged 
and  succulent  after  flowering,  or  adnate  to  the  fruit cupula  generally  double,  rarely 
simple,  one-flowered,  surrounding  the  ovary  (pengone?) ;  ovary  one;  style  sessile,  single, 
small:  pericarp  indehiscent,  one-celled,  coriaceous,  or  osseous;  seed  one,  pendulous  albu- 
minousl  embryo  straight,  in  the  axis  of  the  fleshy  and  oily  albumen  ;  radicle  directed  to- 
wards the  umbilicus,  often  attenuated  at  the  apex,  and  adnate  to  the  albumen ;  cotyledons 
two,  opposite,  or  many  in  a  whorl.  Resinous  trees  or  shrubs :  leaves  alternate,  or  whorled, 
or  rarely  opposite,  frequently  acerose,  persistent. 

Abies     (De  Cand.  434.    Endl.  Gen.  PL  {Abietina,  Pinus.) 

260.) 

Abies  balsamea.    Picea  balsamea,  Pinus  balsamea,  Balm  of 
Gileadjir.    North  America.  _ 
The  oleo  resin,  called  Canada  balsam,  is  furnished  by  this 

species.  (L.)  _ 

Abies  canadensis.    Pinus  canadensis,  Hemlock  spruce  fir. 

North  America.  . 

You  no- roots,  Turiones  pini,  in  beer,  antiscorbutic,  cooling-, 
antiseptic,  and  tonic.  (G.)  Said  to  yield  an  oleo  resin  analo- 
gous to  Canada  balsam.  (Pereira.) 

Abies  excelsa.    Pinus  abies,  Norway  spruce  fir,  Spruce  fir. 

^Exudes  common  Frankincense,  and  yields  Burgundy  pitch 

"by  incision  ;  tops  used  to  make  Spruce  beer.  (G.) 

Abies  nigra.    Pinus  nigra,  Black  spruce  fir.  America 
The  concentrated  aqueous  decoction  of  the  young  branches 

is  Essence  of  spruce,  used  in  the  preparation  of  Spruce  beer. 

(Pereira  ) 

## Abies  picea.    A.  pectinata,  Pinus  picea,  Picea  pectinata, 
Common  fir,  Silver  fir-tree,  Pitch-tree. 

Fl.  May.    Large  tree.    Cultivated  m  woods.    Native  of  the 

^Yields  Strasburgh  turpentine,  by  puncturing  the  small  vesi- 
cles of  the  bark  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  Fir  resin,  by 
larger  incisions.  (G.) 

Callitris.    (Endl.  Gen.  PL  (Cupressinea)  259.) 

Callitris  quadrivalvis.    Thuja  quadrivalvis,  T .  articulate 
Arar-tree.    North  of  Africa.  . 

Yields  Gum  sandarach.  (G.)  Yields  the  resinous  subs  ance 
called  Sandarach,  from  which  is  prepared  the  pounce  empto)ea 
in  rgndering  parchment  fit  to  write  upon.  (L.) 
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Cupressus.    (De  Cancl.  Bot.  Gal.  432.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  259.) 

**Cupressus  fastigiata.  C.  se?7ipervirens,  Cupressus, 
Cypress. 

Fl.  April.    Large  tree.    Native  of  south  of  Europe. 
Wood  and  berries  astringent,  vermifuge ;  strobiles,  JYuces 
cupressus,  astringent. 

Dammara.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  {Abietince)  261.) 

Dammara   Agathis  loranthifolia,  Pinus  dammara^ 

Dammar  pine.    East  Indies. 
Yields  Ava  dammar. 

Dammara  austraus.  New  Zealand. 

Yields  Cowdie  pine  resin,  used  in  varnishes. 

Ephedra.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  432.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  {One- 

tacea)  263.) 

Ephedra  distachya.    Shrubby  horse-tail.  France. 
Berries  sweet,  eatable,  used  in  lientery  and  menorrhagia, 
given  in  wine.  (G.) 

Juniperus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  432.     Endl.  Gen.  PI.  258.) 
Juniperus  bermudiana.    Jamaica  cedar.  Bermudas. 
Wood  used  for  inclosing  crayons. 

*  Juniperus  communis.    (E.B.I  100.)    Juniperus,  Juniper. 

Fl.  May.    Large  shrub.    Woods  and  heaths. 

Tops,  Juniperi  cacumina,  diuretic,  sudorific,  antisyphilitic, 
may  be  substituted  for  Guaiacum;  fruit,  Juniperi  baccce,  in- 
cisive, discussive,  very  stomachic,  infusion  drank  as  tea  ;  if  the 
seeds  are  broken  they  communicate  a  bitter  flavour.  (G.)  The 
fruits  called  Juniper  berries  are  analogous  in  operation  to  other 
terebinthinate  substances  ;  they  promote  the  secretion  of  urine, 
in  large  quantities  produce  irritation  of  the  bladder  and  heat 
in  the  urinary  passages,  are  sudorific,  carminative,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  stimulate  the  uterus ;  Mr.  Alexander  says,  that  the 
oil,  in  doses  of  four  drops,  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  diuretics  ; 
they  are  administered  in  leucorrhoea,  gonorrhoea,  gleet,  &c. 
(L.)  Juniper  berries  recpaire  to  remain  on  the  tree  two  years 
"before  they  are  fully  ripe  ;  they  have  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour, 
and  a  sweetish,  pungent,  bitterish  taste,  when  chewed;  in  dis- 
tillation with  water  they  yield  a  volatile  terebinthinate  oil  of  a 
greenish  colour,  on  which  their  virtues  depend ;  the  flavour 
and  diuretic  properties  of  hollands  depend  on  this  oil ;  it  is  also 
supposed  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  flavouring  English  gin 
but  for  tli is  purpose  oil  of  turpentine  is  used.  (Lou.)  ° 

Juniperus  Phoenicia.  Oxycedrus,  Berry. bearing  cedar 
bouth  of  Europe. 

.  W,ood  diaphoretic^  by  distillation  yields  Huile  de  cade;  ber- 
ries discutient ;  exudes  American  olibamun.  (G.) 
**Juniperus  sadina.    Salvia,  Savine. 
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Fl.  April.    Small  shrub.    Native  of  the  Alps.  § 

Leaves,  Sabine  folia,,  emmenagogue,  P^^S  J°  ^ 
diuretic,  vermifuge  ;  doses,  in  powder,  gr.  xv  to  3j.  or  5J;.  ^ 
or  thrice  a  day  f  externally  escharotic,  applied  to  warts  &c 
once  a  day.  (G.)  Oil  of  savine  is  a  powerful  local  stimulant, 
acting  when  applied  to  the  skin,  as  a  rubefacient  and  vesicant; 
Sowed,  it  occasions  vomiting  and  purging  ;  it  is  a  powerful 
stimulant,  and  exercises  a  specific  influence  over  he m  urine 
o-Pnitnl  annaratus  ■  in  certain  cases  of  amenorrhcea,  it  acts  as  a 

fofetJl^  if  r^^X^S  and 

dencv  to  produce  abortion  ;  it,  however,  frequently  tails,  ana 
IToU  be  given  to  a  woman  at  the  risk  of  her  life;  savine 
Powde  rmfxed  with  verdigris,  is  used  as  an  efficacious  apnlica- 
Son  for  the  removal  of  venereal  warts,  and  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ment t  is  an  excellent  means  of  promoting  discharge  from 
ment  it  is ■  ai  L)    A         external  local  stimulant  or 

e  choic S  the  d"ed(  leave!  in  powder  are  applied  to  warts, 
flabby  u leers,  and  carious  bones,  and  the  expressed  juice  diluted, 
oran^nfus  on  ofthe  leaves,  as  a  lotion  to  gangrenous  sores, 
ZMel  anTSnea  capitis,  or  mixed  with  lard  and  wax,  as  an 

iSSJuNiPEBUS  Virginian  a.    Red  cedar       .    United  States 

Wood!  Carolina  cedar,  used  for  inclosing  crayons  ;  leaves 
used  as  Savine.  (G.)    Similar  in  effects  to  J  sa Una,  for  which 
it  is  used  in  North  America  as  a  substitute.  (LJ 
L  arix     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  434.    Endl.  Gen.  PL  (Abietin*, 

Pinus)  260.)  . 
##Larix  europ^a.    L.  communis,  Larix,  Abies  larix,  Pinus 

^'feddtsh     May.    Large  tree.    Native  of  the  Alps  . 
Exude  Larch  glm  zndBriancon  manna,  vie  ds  by  boring 

tltlLfG^ZlZZZni  whk  is  wholly  soluble  in 

wtssxbl p£»    «f  . 

Fl  May.    Large  tree.    Native  of  Lebanon  and  Sy.  .a. 
Wood  astringent,  antiseptic.  (&•) 
P,Nos.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  433.   Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Mu**) 

Pinus  cembba.    Siberian  stone  pine.  »  enable, 

Yields   Brfaiipm  taiyentiM ;  nuts    Cemb  ra  n cat  able 
yield  oil;  shoots  yield  true  i2»^a  ftafcam  by  distillation.  (L  J 
Said  to  yield  Carpathian  balsam.  (L.)  r>.-«„c^r 
Pinus  mabitima.    P.  pnasfcr,  Cferfer  j>tn«,  P*««5^  ■ 
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Yields  French  or  Bordeaux  turpentine.  (G.)  Bordeaux  tur- 
pentine, which  has  the  property  of  solidifying  with  magnesia, 
is  procured  from  this  plant.  (L.) 

Pinus  palustris.  Pitch  pine,  Swamp  pine.  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Yields  American  turpentine.  (G.) 

Pinus  pinea.    Stone  pine.  South  of  Europe. 

Nuts,  Zirbel  nuts,  Pine  nuts,  kernels  pectoral,  eaten  raw  or 
preserved;  used  in  emulsions;  yield  oil  by  expression.  (G.) 
Seeds  eaten  throughout  Italy  both  by  the  poor  and  rich.  They 
are  sweet  as  almonds,  but  with  a  slight  flavour  of  turpentine. 
(Lou.) 

Pxnus  pumilio.  Mountain  pine,  Mugho  pine.  South  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Exudes  Hungarian  balsam.  (G.) 

*Pinus  sylvestris.    (E.  B.  2460.)    Red  deal,  Scotch  fir. 

Fl.  May,  June.    Large  tree.    Highland  mountains. 

Exudes  White  resin,  yields  by  incision  common  Turpentine; 
inner  bark  eaten  raw,  or  made  into  cakes  and  baked ;  Tar  is 
distilled  from  it,  and  Lamp-blach  obtained  by  burning  its  refuse 
branches  in  tents.  (G.) 

Pinus  TiEDA.    Frankincense  pine.  North  America. 

Yields  Common  turpentine,  but  of  a  less  fluid  quality  than 
that  which  flows  from  P.  palustris.  (Pereira.) 

Th  e  medicinal  substances  obtained  from  these  and  other  coni- 
ferous plants  are,  1.  The  oleo-resinous  juices  called  Turpentine; 
2ndly.  The  volatile  oil  obtained  therefrom  by  distillation,  called 
Oil  of  turpentine  ;  3rdly.  The  resinous  residuum  known  by  the 
name  of  Rosin ;  4thly.  Tar  and  Pitch.  There  are  various  kinds 
of  turpentine,  obtained  from  different  trees  of  the  fir,  pine,  &c. 
kind,  as  Venice  turpenti?ie,  Strasburgh  turpentine,  8cc.  &c.  Upon 
submitting  turpentine  to  distillation,  Oil  of  turpentine  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  residuum  is  Rosin  or  Common  resin.  On  burn- 
ing the  fir-trees  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  free  access  of 
the  outward  air  and  thus  to  produce  a  slow  combustion.  Tar 
is  produced,  and  when  this  is  submitted  to  distillation,  an  acid 
liquor,  (Pyroligneous  acid,)  and  a  volatile  oil,  (Oil  of  tar  )  pass 
oyer,  and  the  residuum  in  the  still  is  Pitch.  Turpentine  and 
oil  of  turpentine  have  been  employed  internally  in  haemor- 
rhages, blennorrhcea,  puerperal  and  ordinary  fevers,  rheuma- 
tism, sciatica,  and  other  neuralgic  affections. in  nephritic  dio 
eases       — —  --..l- 


extremities,  &c.  Powdered  rosin  has  been  applied  to  wounds 
to  check  hemorrhage,  but  the  principal  value  of  rosin  is  in 
the  formation  of  plasters  and  ointments,  to  which  it  commnn? 


comniuni- 
M  m 
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cates  great  adhesiveness,  and  some  slightly  stimulant  properties. 
Tar  has  been  applied  externally  in  various  forms  of  obstinate 
skin  diseases,  and  as  an  application  to  foul  ulcers.  It  is  some- 
times, also,  used  internally.  Pitch  has  been  employed  inter- 
nally in  ichthyosis  and  in  other  obstinate  skin  diseases  ;  its 
principal  use,  however,  is  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  as  an  ap- 
plication to  cutaneous  affections  of  the  scalp.  (Pereira.) 
Salisbubia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Taxinea)  262.) 

Salisburia  adiantifolia.    Gingko  biloba,  Gingko.  Japan. 

Seeds  yield  oil.  (G.)    Seeds  large  and  eatable.  (L.) 
Taxodium.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  259.) 

Taxodium.    Cupressus  disticha,  Schubertia  disticha,  Virginia 
•cypress.    North  America. 

Leaves  dye  cinnamon  colour.  (G.) 

Taxus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  432.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  261.) 

•Taxus  baccata.    (E.  B.  746.)    Taxus,  Yew.^ 

El  March     Tree.    Mountain  woods  and  cultivated  places. 

Wood  very  hard,  thought  to  be  poisonous,  as  were  also  the 
berries,  Glob  berries,  but  they  may  be  eaten  ;  leaves  poisonous 
to  cattle  ;  Pollen  may  be  substituted  for  that  of  Lycopodium 
(G  )    Leaves  fetid,  very  poisonous,  especially  to  horses  and 
cows;  berries  are  not  dangerous;  seeds  said  to  be  unwhole- 
some    On  the  authority  of  an  Italian  physician,  it  is  stated 
that,  yew-leaves  administered  in  small  doses  to  man  have  a 
powe?  similar  to  that  of  digitalis,  on  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
irteries,  reducing  the  circulation,  and  if  pers isted  m  too long 
or  given  in  too  large  doses,  as  certainly  fatal.    Yew  is,  how- 
ever, said  to  have  one  decided  advantage  over  digitalis,  by  its 
effects  not  accumulating  in  the  system,  so  that  it  is  a  much 
more   manageable   and  more   efficacious  remedy.    (L.  ex 

Burnett.) 

Taxus  elongatus.    Yellow  wood. 

Wood  scentless  ;  sold  for  Yellow  sanders,  but  of  little  value. 
(G.) 

Taxus  nucifeba.  Japan  yew. 
Berries  eatable,  aromatic.  (G.) 

Thuja.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  258.)  . 
Thuja  occidentalis.     Cedre  blanc,  Er.    American  arbo, 
vita:.    North  America. 

Sol^lrLrnt,  gives  out  an  agreeable  smell,  and  on 
this  account  was  formerly  used  m  sacrifices  The ^  leaves 
formed  into  a  salve,  are  used  by  the  Indians  to  cu.e  rneuma 

tism.  .  riiiua 

Thuja  oniENTALis.    Chinese  arbor  vita;.  yui"a- 
Resembles  T.  occidentalis  in  appearance. 
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Class  2.    ENDOGENJE,  or  MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

Leaves  with  parallel  veins  ;  stem  with  no  distinction  of  wood,  pith,  and  bark;  increasing 
in  growth  by  additions  from  the  inside;  flowers  with  a  ternary  division;  cotyledon  one, 
or  if  two,  alternate. 

Sub-Class  1.  PETALOTDE2E. 

Calyx  and  corolla  both  present  in  three  or  six  divisions,  or  imperfectly  developed  in 
the  form  of  herbaceous  scales  upon  a  spadix. 


Order  145.— HYDEOCHAPJDEtE.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal. 
435.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  160.) 

Flowers  inclosed  in  a  spathe,  dioecious,  rarely  hermaphrodite;  male  flower,  ^yathe 
sometimes  one-flowered,  the  flower  sessile,  or  pedunculated,  or  many-flowered,  the  flowers 
pedunculated  ;  female  and  hermaphrodite  flower,  spathe  one-flowered,  flower  sessile ;  peri- 
ffone  six-cleft,  in  the  female  flower  adherent  to  the  ovary;  outer  lobes  foliaceous,  inner 
ones  petaloid,  longer;  stamens  1 — 13,  inserted  on  the  ovary  in  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
but  on  the  scite  of  the  ovary  in  male  flowers;  anthers  two-celled;  ovary  infeiafcr ;  style 
often  wanting;  stiymas  3—6,  glandular  within,  often  bifid;  fruit  sometimes  crowned  by 
the  persistent  limb  of  the  perigone,  oblong,  indehiscent ;  pericarp  fleshy,  pulpy  within, 
sometimes unilocular,  sometimes  sub-multilocular,  by  the  greater  or  less  prolongation  of 
the  dissepiments ;  seeds  numerous,  attached  either  to  the  parietes,  or  to  the  dissepi- 
ments, the  integuments  membranous,  hard ;  embryo  cylindrical,  straight ;  albumen  none. 
Aquatic  herbs,  with  sessile,  or  petiolated,  entire,  or  slightly  denticulated  leaves. 

Hydrocharis.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  436.    Endl.  Gen.  PI. 

163.) 

♦Hydrocharis  morsus  ranje.  (E.  B.  808.)  Morsus  ranee-, 
Frog  bit. 

Fl.  white.    July.    Perennial.    Ditches  and  ponds, 
lioot  astringent. 

Stratoites.  (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  436.    Endl.  Gen  PI  163) 

SStratoites  aloides.    (E.  B.  379.)    Aloe  palustris,  Stra- 

toites  Pistia  aloides,  Fresh-water  soldier,  Water  seaqreen 

Fl.wlute.  July.  Perennial.  Lakes  and  ditches  in  east  of 
j-ju^  i  cincl. 

Used  in  wound-drinks,  refrigerant. 


Order  146._ALISMACE^.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  437 
(Endl.  Gen.  PI.  127.) 

jPeriffone  free,  six-partite,  coloured;  stavwis  6-f) 
*gma,  3-6,  or  more  ;  capsule,  inde hiscen?  one  on    S  2T?  '  W<°> 
•taught,  or  incurved;  albumen  none.    JI^ll^'S^  tw°-Villvcd ;  miryo 
lea.es ;  flowers  in  spikes  or  umbels ;  hcrmapCutXciy Ln^t  ***** 

M  M  2 
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Alisma.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  437.    Bndl.  Gen.  PI.  127.) 
*Alibma  plantago.  (E.B.837.)  Plantago  aquatica,  Great 

^whKfSr  pale  'rose  colled.  July.  Perennial.  Mar- 
s' usel  Sb^bSSu  (G.)  It  has  now  fallen  into  de- 
served  ne  gleet.  (O'Sh.) 

Hydrogeton.    (Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.) 
Hydrogeton  fenestralis.    Ouvirmdia  fenestralis. 
Boot,  bulbous,  eaten  when  roasted.  (G.) 
a  mP  Cand  Bot.  Gal.  438.    Encll.  Gen  PI.  12b.) 

*%™^J  ^™™™    (E.  B.  84.)    Sagitta  a.uatica, 

^itwL.    July.     Perennial.    Ditches  and  margins  of 

ri  Heib  acrid,  opening,  and  incisive  ;  root  bulbous,  very  nutri- 
tive. (G.) 


Odder  147. — POTAMEiE.    (De  Cand  Bot.  Gal.  439.  Endl. 
Gen.  PI.  (Najadeos)  229.) 

divided;  wanes  numerous,  definite,  inserted on  number,  inserted  on  the 

spadix  ;  style  one,  or  none  ;  ^^X^S^t  one  celled  one-seeded  ;  ^  inverse, 
receptacle,  or  on  the  spadix;  capsu md °  tunlC(1  to  the  point 

T*otamogeton.    (D.  Cmd.  Bot  0.1.  439.    Endl.  Gen. 

(Namdea)  239.) 
.Potamogbtok  natans.  (E.  B.  1822.)  Potamogcton,  Sia  j 

^^W'tA     stagnant  waters  and  do* 

6tr«  used  in  itohings,  and  against  old  ulcers.  (G  ) 

&     /r>   rt     1  -Rot  Hnl  440     End  .  Gen.  PI.  zoU.J 
7(wtfra     (De  Cand.  Bot.  uai.  xjuui.  ^  ,,.;„„,.,.„ 

Aom  eka.    v  -p  -o   467  x    Z.  ocea'uca,  Z.  ti  inaia, 

'•  o-TERA  MARINA.  l^- 

^  m£  Member.    Perennial.    Creeks  and  salt  wate 

4itC?oW.  used  in  inflammations  and  the  gout.  The  charcoal 
uied  in  strumous  tumours.  (G.) 
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Order  148.— P  AND  AN  AC  EM.  (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  242.  Lindl. 

Nat.  Syst.  361.) 

Flowers  dioecious,  or  polygamous,  arranged  on  a  wholly  covered  spadix  ;  periant 
wanting;  males,  filaments  with  simple  anthers;  anthers  two-celled;  fema'es,  ovaries 
usually  collected  in  parcels,  one-celled;  stigmas  as  many  as  the  ovaries,  sessile,  adnate; 
ovules  solitary,  erect;  fruit  either  fibrous  drupes,  usually  collected  in  parcels,  each  one- 
seeded,  or  many-celled  berries,  with  polymorphous  cells ;  albumen  fleshy  ;  embryo  in  its 
axis  erect,  (not  slit  on  one  side,)  plumule  inconspicuous  ;  stem  arborescent,  usually  send- 
ing down  aerial  roots,  sometimes  weak  and  decumbent ;  leaves  imbricated  in  three  rows, 
long,  linear,  lanceolate,  amplcxicaul,  with  their  margins  almost  always  spiny ;  floral  leaves 
smaller,  often  coloured.  (L.) 

Brocimum. 

Brocimum  alicastrum.    Bread  nut.  Jamaica. 
Fruits  eatable. 

Pandanus.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  242.) 
Pandanus   Vaquois. 

Seeds  esculent.  (G.)  In  the  Sandwich,  and  other  South  Sea 
Islands,  a  species  of  Pandanus  is  used  for  making  mats  ;  the 
branches  being  of  a  soft  spongy  juicy  nature,  cattle  will  eat 
them  very  well,  when  cut  into  pieces ;  they  call  it  Wharra  tree 
at  Otaheite.  (Lou.) 

Pandanus  odoratissimus.    Keora.  India. 

Flowers  exhale  a  very  pervading  perfume;  a  distilled  water 
is  prepared  from  them,  whose  properties  are  gently  stimulant 
and  diaphoretic.  (O'Sh.) 

Phytelephas.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  243.) 

Phytelephas  macrocarpa.    Calezza  cle  negro.  Tropical 
America. 

Phytelephas   microcarpa.      Vegetable  ivory.  Tropical 
America. 

Milk  of  the  fruit  becomes  hard  like  ivory,  and  of  a  fine 
taste.  (G.)  Buttons  are  turned  from  the  hard  albumen  of 
1  hytelephas,  or  the  Tagua  plant.  (L.)  Used  very  generally 
as  a  substitute  for  ivory  in  small  turned  articles. 


Order  149.— ORCIIIDE2E.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal  44^ 
Endl.  Gen.  PI.  J  85.) 

columnar  ,lylc;^,„„„  „f  ,ho  >Lmm  ZSl'lt 
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column,  the  lateral  ones  (e^g^  &3B^S££3£L 

or  approximated,  and  then  the  anthers  ^ ,  either  P^eUothy ^ 

persistent,  or  termmataig  the  co1^;™  rinfS'  moras  of  a  glutinous  elastic  substance, 
duous;  ^oKm  panular  the  gramscoh ™ ™  S  ^  m  these 
sometimes  easily  separable S  sometime  J™^*,  attached  t0  the  stigma  by  means 
pollen  masses,  after  ^  dehiscence  of  the  cdk  becom  rf  ^    Uen  . 

of  a  filifbnn  process  of  the  stigma,  or  ot  a .  g1'™^1  v  numerous,  attached 

sule  one-celled,  three  ;cticulated) 

to  three  placentas  whfh^w0  "f  the  bLe^  a  fleshy  albumen.  Herbs,  the  roots  either- 
contracted  at  each  end  emh at  the  base  y^  stonsrarely  divided, furnished 
fasciculated  «  t^"^^^^^,  entire';  bracteated,  spicate,  or 
SS^SfSS^A  inLsecmence  of  the  twisting  of  the  ovary. 

These  plants  are  esteemed  as  highly  aphrodisiac. 

Bletia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  194.) 

Bletia  verecunda.    Limodorum  altum.       West  Indies. 

According  to  Browne,  the  Cormus  is  «  bitterish,  and  at- 
tended by  a  clamminess  that  leaves  a  light  prickly  warmth 
behind  it;  but  this  wears  off  soon,  leaving-  the  palate  free  from 
eveTsensation  but  that  of  the  bitter;  whendned.it  maybe 
used  with  great  propriety  as  a  stomachic.  (L.) 

IEpidendrttm.    (Endl.  Gen.  PL .193.) 

1  ^t^t  West  Indian  Islands,  &c. 

T^PTDFNDRUM  BIFIDUM.  vye&l  uiumu      ,    "-•       •  „ 

A  S    to  Mr.  Schomburgk   the  expressed  ju.ee  s  a 
nureative  taken  in  doses  of  a  table-spoonful  at  a  time    it  is 
'also^eekoned  in  Tortola  an  anthelmintic  and  diuretic,  &e.  (L.) 
EneAc™.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gab  449    Endl^Gen  Ph  21|) 

*EPIPACTIS    LAT1FOLIA.      (-k.  f0J;J       °*  y  J 

BaTa  hellebore,  B™^™**^ T  Voods  in 
FL  greenish-purple.    July,  Augusi. 

mountainous  countries. 

"R   1^48^    Lister  a  ovata,  Opnrys 
*Epipactis  ovata.    (E.  ±J.  iw-)    ^tite/  1 

'^^^rih^en^June.    Perennial.    Woods  and  moist 

PaR„ots,  washed  and  baked,  yield  Salep.  (G.) 

UnropniA     (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  200.)  I 

the  species  to  be  ascertained.  O) 

i  •„  Hacenaria.    (Endl.  Gem  E <L*Hg-  ^ 

*Habenaria  difolia.  o.  A/>.y    yj  j 

rium,  Butterfly  satvriev,  Butterfly  orchis. 
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Fl.  yellowish-white,  fragrant.     June.     Perennial.  Moist 
copses  and  pastures. 
Boot  yields  Salop.  (G.) 

Neottia.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal  448.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  213.) 

*Neottia  spiralis.  (E.  B.  541.)  Ophrys  spiralis,  Spiran- 
thes  autumnalis,  Triorchis,  Common  ladies'  traces,  Triple  ladies* 
traces. 

Fl.  greenish-white,  spiral.  August,  September.  Perennial. 
■Chalk  hills. 

Boot  yields  Salep. 

Orchis.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  442.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  208.) 

*Orchis  fusca.  (E.  B.  16.)  Great  brown-winged  orchis, 
Large  military  goatstones. 

FJ.  helmet  dark  greenish  purple  ;  the  rest  of  a  paler  varie- 
gated purple.  May.  Perennial.  Chalky  pastures  and  borders 
of  woods. 

Dried  leaves  have  the  same  scent  as  the  Tonca  bean,  and 
are  used  to  scent  snuff,  as  are  also  those  of  some  other  species 
of  Orchis.  (G.)  1 

♦Orchis  hircina.  "  (E.  B.  24.)  Satyrium  hircinum,  Tra- 
gorchis,  Lizard  orchis,  Goat  stones. 

Fl.  dingy  purplish-green;  odour  hircine.  July.  Perennial. 
Chalk  hills. 

*Orchis  latifolia.  (E.  B.  2308.)  Orchis  palmata,  Male 
■satyrion,  Royal  marsh  orchis. 

Fl.  pale  rose-coloured,  varying  to  deep  purple.  June.  Pe- 
rennial.   Marshes  and  moist  meadows. 

*Orchis  mascula.  (E.  B.  631.)  Early  purple  orchis,  Male 
fool  s  stones. 

Fl.  purple,  centre  of  lip  whitish.  June.  Perennial.  "Woods 
and  pastures. 

♦Orchis  militaris.  (E.  B.  2675.)  Orchis,  Military  or- 
chis, French  satyrion,  Satyrium. 

Fl  helmet  pale  ash-coloured;  lip  deep  purple,  white  in  the 
middle.    May.    Perennial.    Chalk  hills  near  Reading 

mea^JT0-    <*  *  ^    ^  ^nes,  Greel  winged 
Fl.   helmet  purplish-green  ;   lip  purple,  pale  in  the  mid- 
pas'Jes!1  Pm'P     SP°t3,    JUne*     Eere^ial-     Meadows  and 
*-Orciiis  pyramidalis.    (E.  B.  110.)    Anacamptis  pyrami- 
dal^ Cynosorchis,  Bogs  stones,  Pyramidal  orchis.  & 

Fl.  delicate  rose-purple.  July.  Perennial.  Pastures  on  a 
clayey  or  chalky  soil.  13  on  a 

Boots  washed  and  baked    Rnl™  <. 

and  aphrodisiac;  Sal^oZ^  ^ffl?^ 

ma,  or  magnesia.  (G.)    It  is   beWed  'thTjK^JSTS 
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this  genus  furnishes  the  nutritious  sufestance  called  Salm,  or 
Saloop,  so  remarkable  as  the  source  of  Bassonne   and  O 
mascuia  in  particular  has  been  named  as  the  plant  whose 
fober L  are1  collected  ;  but  as  that  plant  does  not  grow  in 
Turkey  or  Persia,  the  countries  whence  Salep  was  originally 
obtained    here  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  statement ;  it  is 
m  likely  to6  be  the  produce  of  O  variegcUa  tcwnca  or 
taris     In  the  Himalayas,  the  tubercles  ot  an  o.cnis  ueie  seen 
by  Ueut ^Hutton  to  b'e  collected  for  use ^  under  the  name 
o  7       •    •  -u.nt        "snpiiies  is  not  mentioned.  QJu.j    dalep  is 
ff^^^^rf-™-  orchideous  plants,  and 
L  sometimes  sold  in  the  state  of  powder.  (Pere.ra.) 

Vaniela.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  221.) 
v^ttta  aeomatica.    Epidendron  vanilla.    South  America 

ltI™B£^™anilla,bTo™,  as  thick  as  a  quill,  covered 
Pods,  Baniuoes,  ^  ^  ^  d  m  ^ 

^  Z  ^to^ch^  used  to  scent  chocolate  and  liqueurs; 

Vaniuon,  no  ,    colonies,  thick  ;  Simarouba,  from  St. 

IT'  ^ha^  Sca?celfany  smell;  are  probably  from  different 
species,  ^.j  continent  it  is  much  es- 

"^  an^S&ulant;  it  has  been  administered  in 
aXnic  fevers  rheumatism,  hysteria  impotence  of  the  male, 
Snchotyf  &e. ;  the  dose  is  from  eight  to  twelve  grains.  (Pe- 

^VaLia  claviculata.     Epidendrum  claviculatum,  Green- 

^wb^%\eP  FreencJh  in  St.  Doming,  call  it  Uane  a 

UT:;,£™*oTv.  s-.v,  and  V.  «r,TO  are  men- 
tioned  by  Schiede  as  yielding  Vandla  m  Mex.eo. 

(to..  ^a-ZIKGIBEBACE^.   (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  221. 
Lind.  Nat.  tfyst.  <3^-) 

U  superior,  tuhular,  three-lo^  g^SS  1^=1 

two  whorls,  the  outer  three  partite   the  \(amens  !_8,  of  which  the  « 

mcnt,  (labellum,)  large,  and  g&era ^  ^^J^d  the  <mth*rs,  winch  t-o-cc4U  , 
lateral  ones  arc  abortive  ;  filament  often  ^fifo  concave,  dilated  /ntf 

and  opening  lengthwise;  MMUY  three-celled  ,  *t rtt  t iltt on  ,     /      ition  on  the  middle  of 
a  three-celled  capsule,  opening  by  three  valve s   be.  ggjj^    alhumm  farinaceous 
its  inner  surface  ;  seeds  sometimes  accompan icd  ^ Mt    an  >        tr   ical,  ar0matic 

£m6,,,o  cylindrical ;  nulfefo  turned  towards "rising  from  spatha- 
p&wito,  with  a  creeping  rhizoma  ;  simple  sheathing  leaves,  j 
ccous  membranous  bractese. 
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Roots  and  seeds  mostly  aromatic,  and  used  as  spices. 

Alpinia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  224.) 

Alpinia  galanga.  Amomum  galanga,  Galanga  major,  Ma- 
ranta  galanga,  Great  galangale.  Sumatra. 

Root  tuberous,  covered  with  rings,  brownish,  inside  dirty 
white;  a  faint  aromatic  smell,  tastes  like  pepper  and  ginger 
mixed.  (G.)  The  roots  are  the  Galanga  major  of  the  drug- 
gists, a  pungent,  acrid  aromatic,  forming  a  kind  of  substitute 
for  ginger.  (G.) 

Alpinia  .  .  .  .  ?  Amomum  .  .  .  .  ?  Costus  .  .  .  .  ?  Ga- 
langa minor,  Small  galangale. 

Boot  warmer  and  more  fragrant  than  Galanga  major,  outside 
brown,  inside  red.  In  India  it  is  ten  times  the  price  of  the 
other ;  both  are  warm,  stomachic,  and  emmenagogue.  (G.) 
Besides  the  larger  Galanga,  there  is  a  Galanga  minor,  which, 
according  to  Fee,  is  very  much  smaller,  and  has  more  ener- 
getic properties  than  the  former,  and  which  comes  from  China 
and  the  Philippines;  it  is  not  known  what  plant  produces 
it.  (L.) 

Alpinia  exaltata.  A.  tubulata,  Renealmia  exaltata. 
:  A  plant  supposed  to  be  at  least  related  to  this,  if  not  iden- 
tical, and  called  Corowatti  in  British  Guayana,  is  spoken  of 
by  Dr.  Hancock  as  a  bitterish,  pungent,  sub-acrid  plant,  acting 
as  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  or  in  large  doses  as  an  emetic, 
and  of  great  value  in  dropsies,  rheumatism,  dysentery,  hoop- 
ing-cough, &c. ;  the  bruised  rhizoma  is  the  part  used.  (L.) 
Amomum.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  223.) 

Amomum  angustifolium.  Madagascar. 

Every  part,  when  bruised  or  wounded,  diffuses  a  strong  but 
pleasant  aromatic  smell ;  the  fruit  is  the  Cardamomum  majus  of 
old  authors,  the  great,  or  Madagascar  cardamom  of  Smith;  the 
seeds  are  said  by  this  latter  author  to  have  none  of  the  vehe- 
ment, hot,  acrid  taste  of  Grains  of  paradise.  (L.) 

Amomum  aromaticum.  Bengal. 

Fruit  similar  in  quality  to  Cardamoms,  for  which  it  is  sold 
to  the  druggists  in  India;  the  seeds  are  similar  in  shape  and 
spicy  flavour.  (L.) 

Amomum  cardamomum.  java>  Sumatra. 

beeds  agreeably  aromatic ;  used  by  the  Malays  as  a  substi- 
tu  e  lor  the  true  cardamoms  of  Malabar,  the  produce  of 
^leltama  cardamomum ;  fruit  said  by  Nees  and  Ebermaier  to 
be  the  Mound  cardamoms  of  the  shops.  According  to  Smith  it 
is  the  Amomum  verum  of  the  old  apothecaries.  (L  )  Thev  are 
Officinal  in  the  French  Codex,  and  are  principally  consumed  n 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  (Percira.^ 

Amomum  ghandiflorum.  QiaWo  r 

Seeds  d.ffer  from  those  of  A.  grana  parad^  Sl^e, 
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or  lead-coloured,  much  less  polished,  with  a  totally  different 
flavour,  resembling  that  of  camphor,  which  they  equal  in 
warmth  and  pungency;  as  a  stimulant  or  cordial,  these  seeds 
appear  equal  to  any  cardamoms  whatever.  (L.  ex  Smith.) 

Amomum  grana  paradisi.  Grana  paradisi,  Grains  oj  para- 
dise, Guinea  grains,  Melligetta,  ov  Malaguetta  pepper,  guinea. 

Seeds  aromatic,  stimulant ;  taste  very  hot  and  heating  like 
pepper  ;  used  by  some  in  large  doses  to  cure  agues ;  also  to 
give  a  false  strength  to  wine,  beer,  vinegar,  and  other  liquors. 
(G.)  Seeds  extremely  aromatic,  hot,  and  acrid ;  properties 
the  same  as  those  of  other  Amoma  ;  they  are  powerfully  aro- 
matic, stimulant,  and  cordial.  (L.)  m 

Amomum  macrospermum.     Large- seeded  Guinea  amomum. 

Sierra  Leone. 

This  was  mistaken  by  Gartner  for  Malaguetta  peppei . 

(Pereira.)  ^r  ,     T  •■  -, 

Amomum  maximum.  Great-winged  amomum.  Malay  Islands, 

"^Yields  Java  cardamoms,  which  are  not  used  here.  When 
brought  to  this  country  they  are  usually  re-shipped  for  conti- 
nental uses  _  .  , ,     -  nm 
Amomum  melegueta.    (Kosc.)    Demerara,  probably  fioui 

Yields  Grains  of  Paradise,  and  is  cultivated  by  the  negroes 
in  Demerara  on  account  of  the  seeds,  which  are  occasionally 
supplied  to  the  druggists  in  George  Town  as  f^£™*T 
The  seeds  are  identical  with  the  Grams  of  Paradise  of  English 

commerce.  ,        .      .     v  oor  \ 

Costus.     (Endl.  Gen  Pi.  ($citammece)22o.) 
Costus  arabicus.  East  and  West  Indies. 

Boot,  Sweet  costus,  aromatic,  rather  acrid,  with  the  smell  ot 
Orrice,  stomachic,  tonic,  discussive  becomes  bitter  by  keeping. 
(G.)  The  Putchuk  root  of  India,  although  of  unknown  origin, 
is  usually  referred  to  this  ptot  ;  it  is  chiefly  exported  to  China, 
where  it  is  used  as  incense.  (O'Sh.) 

Curcuma.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  223.) 

v  Bengal. 

C~y  the  Bengalees  Amada,  or  Mango  ginger,  the  fresh 
root  poisLg  the  peculiar  smell  of  a  fresh  mango ,  L )  It 
is  a  gentle  stimulant,  but  now  only  used  as  an  aiticle  tor 
seasoning  food.  (O'Sh.)  East  Indies. 

Curcuma  angustifolia.  „rnninA  tn  a 

Boot  nutritive,  excellent  for  sick  persons;  ground I  to  & 
flour  yields  by  washing  East  Indian  arrow  root.  (CJ.)  low, 
produce  excellent  Arrow  root,  sold  in 

and  eaten  by  the  natives.  (L.)  It  is  bought  by  "ggj 
makers,  and  is  therefore  presumed  to  be  employed  m  makiu3 
starch.  (Pereira.) 
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Curcuma  leucoriiiza.    "  TiJtor."  East  Indies. 

Tubers  produce  excellent  Arroiv  root.  (L.) 

Curcuma  longa.  Curcuma,  Kwapos  ivSikos,  (Diosc.)  Tur- 
meric.   East  Indies. 

Roots,  Turmeric* imported  from  the  East  Indies  in  tubers 
about  the  size  of  the  little  finger ;  aromatic,  tonic,  discussive, 
and  heating ;  used  especially  in  the  jaundice  and  the  itch  ; 
dose  5j.  to  gij, ;  dyes  a  deep  yellow,  and  is  used  as  a  seasoning 
in  Indian  cookery.  (G.)  Bitter,  aromatic,  stimulant,  tonic  ; 
employed  in  debilitated  states  of  the  stomach,  intermittent 
fever,  and  dropsy.  (Roxb.)  Considered  by  the  native  prac- 
titioners of  India  an  excellent  application  in  powder  for  cleans- 
ing foul  ulcers  ;  also  used  in  dyeing.  (L.)  Formerly  much 
used  in  cookery  to  give  things  a  colour;  root  tinges  the  urine 
a  deep  yellow  colour.  (Lou.)  White  paper  dyed  by  an  alco- 
holic tincture  of  Turmeric  is  a  very  sensitive  test  for  alkalies. 
(O'Sh.) 

Curcuma  rubescens.  Bengal. 

The  pendulous  tubers  of  this,  and  several  other  species  of 
Curcuma,  yield  a  very  beautiful,  clear,  starch-like  Arrow  root, 
which  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  the  plants  grow,  pre- 
pare and  eat.  In  Travancore  this  flower  or  starch  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants.  (L.) 

Curcuma  zedoaria.  Aviomum  zedoaria,  Jedwar  or  Zadwar, 
(Arab.)  Turmeric  Zedoary.    Bengal,  China. 

Root,  Zedoaria  longa,  Z.  flava,  Zedoariai  radix,  fragrant, 
stimulant,  stomachic;  gr.  x.  to  3ss. ;  and  used  as  a  spice.  The 
Yellow  zedoary  dyes  a  pale  yellow.  (G.)  The  Zedoaria  rotunda 
of  the  shops.  Employed  in  cardialgia,  colic,  cramp  in  the 
limbs,  torpor  of  the  intestinal  canal,  &c.  The  Hindoos  use 
the  roots  as  a  perfume  as  well  as  medicinally;  aromatic,  sto- 
machic, carminative,  similar  in  properties  to  ginger,  but  less 
efficient ;  M.  Fee  still  refers  the  Zedoaria  rotunda  to  Koemp- 
fena  rotunda,  notwithstanding  the  express  declaration  of  Rox- 
burgh, that  the  tubers  of  that  plant  possess  little  or  nothing  of 
the  sensible  properties  of  Zedoary.  (L.) 

Curcuma  zerumbet.  Amomum  zerumbet,  Broad-leaved qinqer 
White  zedoary.  (G.)    East  Indies. 

The  Zedoaria  longa  of  the  shops;  vide  C.  zedoaria.  (L) 
Powdered  and  mixed  with  the  powdered  wood  of  Ccesahrinia 
saplian  it  is  copiously  thrown  about  by  the  Hindoos  during- 
their  holidays  in  March.  (Lou.)  & 

Elettaria.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  223.) 

<fafrTXlabar.DAM°MUM-    *****  ™d~n,  True  car. 

Capsules,  Lesser  cardamoms,  Cardamomum  minus  Seeds 
Cardamom  semina,  stimulant,  drying,  assisting  digestion,  em 
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menagogue.   (G.)    Seeds  gratefully  aromatic  and  pungent, 
with  a  flavour  of  camphor,  and  are  esteemed  more  agreeable 
and  useful  in  food  and  medicines  than  any  others  of  this  natural 
order.    They  are  reckoned  carminative  and  stomachic,  and 
are  employed  very  generally  to  give  warmth  to  other  medi- 
cines.   According  to  Mr.  White,  they  are  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable articles  of  modern  luxury  regarded  as  a  necessary  of 
life  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia;  a  grateful  and  salu- 
brious accessory  of  diet,  &c.    They  enter  into  a  considerable 
number  of  pharmaceutical  compounds  as  adjuvants.  (Ferena.) 
Elettaria  major.    Ceylon  elettaria.        ;  <-eyioi a. 
Yields  Ceylon,  or  Wild  cardamoms.    Their  constituents,  as 
well  as  their  effects  and  uses,  are  doubtless  analogous  to  those 
of  the  Malabar  cardamoms.    Their  commercial  value  is  about 
one-third  that  of  the  latter.  (Pereira.) 

Embdlia. 

Embdlia  supersonata. 
Root  used  as  a  spice. 

Kcempferia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  223.) 

India. 

l:~"e^e,  fragrant  smell,  and  a  somewhat 
™    bitterish,  afomatic  taste;   but  they  are  unkn^ 
London,  although  used  medicinally  by  the  Hindoos  (R oxb.) 
It  does  not  produce  the  Galanga  major ;  of  the  d iiiggi  ts  an 
seems  to  have  no  other  right  to  its  specific  name  than  what  it 
derives  from  its  supposed  identity  with  the  Katsjula  kelengaof 
KhTede     Fee  says  the  roots  are  the  Radices  alpmia >,  spuria; 
TrZ  Galanga  is  the  produce  of  Alpmia  galanga,  which  see. 

India. 

Kcempferia  rotunda.  TVao-rmt  stimu- 

T?nnt  Round  zedoaru,  Zedoaria  rotunda.     flagrant,  stimu 

Z  tolf       t  tlX^oary  is  produced 

by  Curcuma  zedoaria,  which  see.  (L.) 

Stissera. 

Stissera  curcuma. 
Root  used  as  a  spice.  (G.) 

Zl— .  (Endl.Gen.Pl.223.)^^ 

ZlNGIBEll  CASSAMUNAR  ^  &  ^ 

Cassamunar  root.  (<jr.)    u"  .     jf-,  nH/anj  paralyt  c  dis- 
of  uncommon  efficacy  in  hysteric,  epileptic,  ana  paiay 
orders,  but  now  out  of  use.  (L.)  ninner 
Zingiber  officinale,    imww  ,  Gtngen 

This  is  the  plant  that  produces  Gingc r  wbic h  is  p ie j 
from  the  Rhizoma;  the  young  tender  shoots  ofpaittim, 
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preserved  in  sugar,  the  older  are  scalded,  scraped,  dried,  and 
become  the  White  ginger  root  of  the  shops.  If  scalded  without 
"being-  scraped,  it  becomes  Black  ginger,  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  aromatics,  carminative,  stimulant,  sialogogue ;  used  in 
flatulent  colic,  dyspepsia,  gout,  debility,  and  torpor  of  the 
system.  (L.)  Ginger  yields  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  pale  yellow, 
lighter  than  water;  in  taste  very  acrid  and  hot;  also  a  resin,' 
which  is  yellowish,  soft,  aromatic,  and  hot  to  the  taste. 

Zingiber  zerumbet.  East  Indies. 

( Rhizomata,  with  an  agreeable  smell  resembling  that  of 
ginger,  and  a  hot,  bitter,  aromatic  flavour.  {Radices  zerum- 
lethe  offic.,)  not  now  used. 


Order  151. — CANN  ACE^.  (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  225.  (Maran- 
tacecB.)    Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  324.) 

Calyx  superior,  of  three  sepals,  short;  corolla  tubular,  irregular,  with  the  semnents  in 
two  whorls,  the  outer  three  parted,  nearly  equal;  the  inner  very  irregular  T  J "the 
lateral  segments  usually  coloured,  and  formed  differently  from  the  »,i    IT  v 
abortion  fewer  than  three  ;  stains  three,  petaloid,  «A X8*£  of"h  elaTerat 
and  the  intermediate  one  are  either  barren  or  abortive,  and  the  other  htLl  n™  7  J? 
filament  petaloid,  either  entire,  or  two-lobed,  one  of  tne  lot  ZtL ^  the  anth  r  nn 
edge;  anther  one-ceUed,  opening  longitudinally  ;  pollen  round  ;  Sthree^Ued  ovules 
solitary  and  erect,  or  numerous  and  attached  to  the  axis  of  each  cell 
swollen  ;  stigma  either  the  mere  denuded  apex  of  the  style "  0X1  low  Petaloi.d  °r 

curved-./™*  capsular,  as  in  ScitamineJ:  seeds  round wit hout  aril  alt  *7  T 
somewhat  floury;  embryo  straight,  naked,  its  radicle  l^'ifftlMS?  ^ 
tropical  pfcmfc,  destitute  of  aroma;  BMzoma  creeping  abounding  in tv  T 
*»  often  branching;  to,  inflor'escmce,  ^dJloJmf'^l^^^  iXmh ' 

Canna.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  227.) 
Canna  edulis.    Achiras.  p 
The  fleshy  tubers  are  eaten  in  Peru  as  potatoes,  and  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  starch  resembling  arrowroot  M 
Canna  indica.    Indian  cane.  r 
Seeds  /ndian  s7/o«,  cordial,  vulnerary.  (G.)    In  thp  TW 

LlhoVdrf of  this  and  oiher 

J^t  its  &r0?  ..ccc»  jrr 

excellent  sort  of  ylnwoo*.  (See  Morn  W  rL  f  i  \  aS  an 
18:37.)  It  is,  however,  very  doabtfd  7hel£\ Trealf  ^  * 
duced  by  the  Canna  coccinea  of  botanists.  (L.)  7  Pr°" 

•  Maranta.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  22G  1 

•  Maranta  arundinacea.    M  Indica  \v   ,  t 
Root  yields  Indian  arrowroot.  (G  )  '  Th«  f  V        .  Tes" 

„/c_,  one  of  tho'ligi  Jtdtol  rifj 
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Boot  used  as  a  spice. 

Flowe,  spathaceous;  ****  SSpSSi"^ 
more  or  less  irregular  ;  s taviens      ^Stwards,  two-celled,  often  having  a  membranous 
becoming  abortive  ;  others  Im e^™edm^a    'seeded)  rarely  three-seeded  ;  rfyZe  smi- 
petaloid  crest ;  ovary  inYlpA    ^  either  a  three-celled  capsule,  with  a  locuhcidal  de- 
?le  ;  usual  y  th '^e*  ^ .  ^  sometimes  surrounded  by  hairs,  with  an  m- 

Lcence,  or  succulent  and  andeln  cent  ,      J  he  axis  of  mealy  albumen  Stendess  or 

HmooH".    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  228^  ^ 

HELICONIA  PS1TTACORUM. 

B°0teatableM0SA.    (End,.  Gen.  P>.  228.) 

Long  says,  this  inn 1  *™  -d  b   inhabitants  of  hot 

Hessings  y^^^Xe  sufficient  to  serve  one 
Stra  TeMead  of  bread,  and  wiU  support  him  much 

better.  (Lou.)  Havana  West  Indies" 

Musa  sapientum  #ana™',  ,  th  or;Kinal  and  proper 
Emit  very  nutritive,  ^PPOBf  to  fe  ^  «rg  andPsljarj 

food  of  man  eaten  either  bak^  ^  ^ 

or  sliced  and  stewed.    G      1  he  pia 

luahle,  not  only  as  food  but ^fo '  of  themF  yield  a 

to  which  A«^^VtoV^  rf  the  finest  muslins  of 
^^ll^fSi  70««  shoots  of  the  banana  are  eaten 
as  a  delicate  vegetable.  (L.) 

Tin    IRIDEiE.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  451.  Endl. 
Order  153.   IK1^^en\  pL  164.) 

in  two  rows ;  style  one,  or  none  ^nwTthe Carves  septifcrous  in  the  middle, manj 
pctaloid;  capsule  three-celled,  three^ahed  Jew  '  ithill  the  fleshy  or  bony 
Icedcd,  'sJ,  attached  to  the  inner  angle :  of ^   »U   <         ^  ^  .  tea* 

albumen.    J/erl*  with  tuberous  roots,  and  oltcn  unu  b 
alternate;  ensiform,  or  linear,  cquitunt. 
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Crocus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  453.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  169). 

Crocus  odorus.  Sicily. 

Yields  Saffron  in  Sicily,  according-  to  Gussone.  (L.) 

#Crocus  sativus.    (E.  B.  343.)    Crocus,  Saffron  crocus. 

Fl.  September.    Perennial.    Meadows  in  eastern  counties. 

Root  has  been  proposed  to  be  made  into  bread  in  times  of 
scarcity  ;  summits  of  the  pistils  dried,  Hay  saffron,  Crocus  in 
fceno,  Croci  stigmata,  cordial,  eramenagogue,  anodyne,  and 
exhilarant;  dyes  a  fine  yellow  ;  used  in  cookery  to  colour  rice, 
&c.  Cake  saffron,  Crocus  in  placenta,  formerly,  and  still,  in 
some  countries,  esteemed  the  best,  being  now  reduced  with 
marygold  flowers  and  those  of  Bastard  saffron,  or  Safflower  ; 
which  is  perhaps  the  true  explanation  of  the  very  different 
effects  ascribed  to  saffron  by  medical  practitioners.  (G.)  The 
dried  stigmata  are  the  Saffron  of  the  shops.  In  moderate 
doses  this  substance  stimulates  the  stomach,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities excites  the  vascular  system  ;  moreover  it  seems  to  have  a 
specific  influence  on  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  as  it  affects,  it 
is  said,  the  mental  faculties,  a  result  which  De  Candolle  con- 
siders analogous  to  that  produced  by  the  petals  of  certain 
odorous  flowers.  In  modern  practice  it  is  but  little  used 
except  as  a  colouring  ingredient ;  on  the  continent  it  is  em- 
ployed as  an  agreeable  stimulant  in  many  culinary  prepara- 
tions and  liqueurs;  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  it  is  frequently 
used  to  assist  the  eruption  of  exanthematous  diseases,  on  the 
same  principle,  I  fancy,  that  bird-fanciers  give  it  to  birds  in 
the  moult;  it  has  been  used  as  a  carminative,  antispasmodic, 
and  emmenagogue.  (Pereira.)  The  singular  substance  called 
Polychroite  is  obtained  from  saffron. 

Gladiolus.    (De  Cand.  452.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  168.) 

**Gladiolus  communis.    Corn  flag. 

Fl.  rose-coloured.  June,  July.  Perennial.  Native  of  the 
South  of  Europe. 

_  Root  has  the  same  qualities  as  that  of  Iris  pseudacorus,  but 
is  weaker.  (G.) 

Iris.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  451.    Endl.  Gen.  Pi  166  ) 
•Ibis  fcetidissim a  .    (E.  B.  596.)     Gladiuine,  Roast-beef 
plant,  Stinking  gladwyn.  J 

Fl.  dull  livid  purple.  May,  June.  Perennial.  South  of 
England. 

fulaUi(G°)f      100t  Bternutat0ry'  useful  also  in  dropsy  and  scro- 
lls flouentina.    Florentine  orris.       South  of  Europe 
Jresh  root  a  drastic  hydragogue ;  when  dried,  sialogoo'ue 
errhne;  used  to  give  a  violet  scent  to  oils;  cut  into  55  to 
keep  open  issues.  (G.)     The  dried  rhizoma'  is  &?&iTr£t 
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BH*^.  hydragogne,  errhine ;  externally  repels  er»p- 
'^"inis  pseudacoeus.     (E.  B.  578.)    ^eer«S  aAteriaas, 

Gl™  ^IW^Tnne  July.    Perennial.    Watery  places. 
Kans^-af  i=.  =l^n<  - 

lities.  (L-)  The  Levant. 

purgative;  considered  by  some  as  hemo-l 

dactyles.  (G.)  United  States. 

Ibis  versicolor.    Blue  flag.  tuberosa.- 

Boot  nydragogne,  e*er  proper Ues  h •  h>nfe 

(G.)    Rhizoma  nan ecus  »nd Urt ,  ■  sea.sick„eff, 

^a^CW^;^  nsefal  as  a  diuretic.  (L 
ex  Bigelow.) 


Oedee  #.    AMABYME.    (Demand.  Bot.  Gal.  434. 

freTor  united;  amOm  »"»,e>  7"?    w™\  v^^PtieiousiiitheBiddfe.miid 

Alsteosmebia.    (Endl.  Gen.  P1.WW 

with  a  nutritious  feeu.a.  (L.)^ 

Alstrcemebia  ligtu.  Peru. 
Alstr(emeria  pelegrina. 
Aestrcemeriarevoluta. 

Hoots  yield  an  esculent  fanna  called  America. 
Alstrcemeuia  salsilla.  Cultivated  i 

Said  to  be  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  (L.)  WW 
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Peru  and  the  West  Indies  for  its  roots,  which  are  used  like 
the  tubers  of  the  potatoe.  (Lou.) 

Brunsvigia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  176.) 

Brunsvigia  toxicaria.-  Amaryllis  disticha,  Bt/phane  toxi- 
caria,  Hcemanthus  toxicarius.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Tiie  viscid  juice  of  the  bulbs  is  a  dangerous  poison.  It  is 
one  of  the  ingredients  used  by  the  bushmen  to  envenom  their 
arrows,  and  is  supposed  to  add  most  powerfully  to  the  activity 
of  the  poison.  (L.) 

Crinum.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  177.) 

Crinum  asiaticum.    C.  toxicarium.  East  Indies. 

The  bulbs  are  powerfully  emetic  ;  they  are  used  to  produce 
violent  vomiting  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  Antiaris.  (L.) 
In  moderate  doses  it  acts  as  a  certain  and  mild  emetic,  without 
griping,  purging,  or  any  other  distressing  symptoms.  Roots 
when  dried  emetic,  but  a  double  dose  is  required.  (O'Sh.) 
Narcissus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  454.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  179.) 

^Narcissus  poeticus.    (E.  B.  275.)  Narcissus. 

EI.  white,  with  a  deep  reddish  orange-coloured  border  to 
the  nectary.    May.    Perennial.    Norfolk  and  Kent. 

Root  emetic;  used  also  as  a  dressing  to  burns.  (G.)  The 
bulbs  have  considerable  energy  as  emetics ;  they  are  adminis- 
tered occasionally  on  the  continent  in  doses  of  5 — 10  grains 
to  produce  nausea,  and  of  30  grains  as  an  emetic ;  in  the  form 
of  an  extract,  this  and  other  species  have  been  regarded  almost 
as  a  specific,  in  cases  of  hooping-cough,  in  doses  of  two  or  three 
grains;  but  although  the  extract  appears  sometimes  to  act 
with  surprising  rapidity,  effecting  a  cure  in  five  or  six  days, 
yet  it  frequently  fails,  and  is  thought  to  be  less  efficacious  than 
Belladonna.  In  doses  of  2 — 3  drachms,  the  extract  is  a  deadly 
poison.  (L.) 

*Narcissus  pseudo  narcissus.    (E.  B.  17.)  Daffodil. 
El.  large,  yellow.    March,  April.    Perennial.    Woods  and 
meadows. 

Properties  the  same  as  those  of  iV.  poeticus.  (G.  and  L.) 
The  flowers  are  said  to  be  emetic.  (L.) 

Narcissus  taggetta,  N.  odorus,  and  possibly  many  other 
species,  have  probably  similar  properties.  (L.) 

Oporanthus,    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Sternbergia,)  175.) 
Oporanthus  luteus.  South  of  Europe. 

Has  purgative  bulbs.  (L.) 

Pancratium.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  454.     Endl   Gen  PI 

179.) 

Pancratium  maritimum.  South  of  Europe 

Reported  to  be  emetic.  (L.)  1 

N  N 
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Order  155.  TACCACEiE.     (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  159.) 

i  ,     „„„  c!v  Inserted  at  the  base  of  the  divisions  of  the  limb  ; 

Flowerstef^oMe;  W^^Slpex;  anthers  introrse,  bilocular,  free, 
filament,  petaloid  .concave,  or  c i  tuUate  at  tm b    p    ,  ^  rf  ^  ^  Qf  ^ 

erect  or  inflexed,  dehiscing  ongitudu nifty -  "Bj    ]acente .  ovules  numerous, 

corolla,  one  or  imperfectly  three-celled I  haungth «eg«  etal  p 

Tacca.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  159.) 
Tacca  pinnatifida.    Molucca  Isles,  and  Islands  of  the  Pa- 

^Tl^Tnbero'e  and  fleshy  roots,  which  are  intensely  hitter  and 
JdVontS  1  nutritioukcula,  which,  at  Tahiti  (Otahex^ 
collecTed,  and  has  been  imported  into  England  under  the 
ime  of  Tahiti  arrow-root,  or  Otaheite  salep.  (Pereira.) 


is 

name 


Order  156.    DIOSCOPE2E.     (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  157.  Lindl. 

,  Nat.  Syst.  357.) 

J»M  dioecious  ;  caly*  and  ^^^^  <££S£%*  one  « 
serted  into  the  base  of  the  >-*.  -mpressed,  with 

two  seeded  cells  ;  «<yfc  deeply  tnfid  ,  ™^nt  •         flat,  compressed ;  «m6ry> 

two  of  its  cells  sometimes  abortive,  occasionally  ^         ^  ^ 

small,  near  the  hilum,  lying  m  a  large  ^ ^gg^fo,  .  >weM  small,  spiked,  with 
ta,  alternate,  occasionally  opposite  with  reticulated         ,  J 
from  one  to" three  bracts  each.  (Linctl.; 

Dioscorea    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  158.) 

D.OSCOEEA  PURPUREA.     Plirpif  </«>»•  ^  jn<,ies_ 

Dioscorea  sativa.  Malabar. 
!    Dioscorea  triphylla.    Y am  pt re.  ,  d  made 

Boots  very  ^j^SS^tS^U 
tronical  countries.  (Loo.)  ^  ^ 

.assess.  -  - — 

mff'cBe  Cand.  Boo  416.    Endl.  Gen. 

•Tamos  communis.  (.^ 
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El.  greenish  white.  June.  Perennial.  Hedges  and 
thickets. 

Root  diuretic,  incisive,  and  opening,  externally  resolvent ; 
young-  shoots  eaten  as  asparagus.  (G.)  The  tubers  of  the  root 
are  so  acrid,  that  the  pulp  was  formerly  used  as  a  stimulating 
plaister.  The  Moors  eat  the  young  shoots  boiled  with  oil  and 
salt.  (Lou.) 


Order  157. — SM1LACE/E.    (Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.    Endl.  Gen 

PI.  152.) 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  or  dioecious ;  calyx  and  corolla  confounded,  inferior,  six-parted; 
stamens  six,  inserted  into  the  perianth  near  the  base,  seldom  hypogynous ;  ovary  three- 
celled,  the  cells  one  or  many-seeded  ;  style  usually  trifid ;  stir/mas  three ;  fruit  a  roundish 
berry;  albumen  between  fleshy  and  cartilaginous;  embryo  usually  distinct  from  the 
hilum.  Herbaceous  plants  or  wider  shrubs,  with  a  tendency  to  climb  ;  stems  woody ; 
leaves  reticulated. 


Smilax.    (Endl.  Gen.  Pi.  155.) 
Smilax  aspera.     Rough  bind  weed.     South  of  Europe, 
Barbary. 

Indian  sarsaparilla  has  been  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
this  plant,  but  there  is  no  good  authority  to  show  that  the 
rhizoma  possesses  active  properties,  neither  does  it  grow  in 
India.  It  is  used  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  a  substitute  for 
sarsaparilla.  Indian  sarsaparilla  is  produced  by  Hemidesmus 
indicus,  an  asclepiadaceous  plant,  which  see. 

Smilax  china.    China,  Tsinaw.  China. 

Roots  yield  half  their  weight  of  a  reddish  Sago;  imported 
from  the  East  Indies.    (G.)     The   rhizoma  forms  one  of 
the  China  roots  of  the  shops  ;  it  is  recommended  as  a  substitute 
for  Sarsaparilla  ;  the  Chinese  eat  it  under  the  idea  that  it  in- 
vigorates them.  (L.) 

Smilax  glabra.  Sylhet. 

Roxburgh  says  that  the  rhizoma  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  eye  from  the  medicinal  drug  brought  from  China  ;  the 
natives  of  Sylhet  use  a  decoction  of  the  fresh  root  annually, 
for  the  cure  of  sores  and  of  venereal  complaints.  (L.) 

.Smilax  glauca.  Brazil. 

According  to  Martius,  the  woody  knotty  root  of  this  plant 
is  called  in  Brazil  Rate  da  China  branca  e  rubra,  also  Japicanqa 
or  Inhapccdnga ;  the  Brazilians  consider  it  a  specific  against 
syphilis,  but  besides  this  it  is  much  recommended  for  gout  and 
chronic  cutaneous  eruptions.    In  u^ing  this  remedy  it  ia  taken 

n  n  2 
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•    l    -n  cnhmit  to  drink  an  enormous 
for  granted  that  the  patient  will  submit 

quantity.  (L.)  New  Holland. 

Smilax  glycyphylla.  g  begn  introduced  into 

Fee  says  that  the  leaves i  ot  tn  ^  infusion  is  sweet 

practice  under  the  name  oi  ^et      ,  antiscorbut.c. 

at  firsthand  bitter  afterwards,  it  is 

(G.)  Bengal. 
Smilax  lance;efolia.  h  used  by  the  natives 

The  large  tuberous l^T^gnlhed  from  hnna  roots ; 

of  India,  and  are  not  to  be  distmg^  ^  ^  f 

the  juice  of  the  fresh  geyM*  the  jmcej  „ 

rheumatic  pains,  and  tlie  re 

laid  over  the  parts  most  paintul.  ^.  «  Mexico. 
Smilax  medica.  produces  the  Vera  Cruz 

This  is  undoubtedly  the '  8Pec"*      .    [     tbe  eastern  slope  of 
Sarsaparilla ;  Schiede,  wl o  found  i   on  ^  ^ 

the  Mexican  Andes,  says  ^  ^aru^  to  Vera  Cruz,  under 
Papantla,  Tuspan,  Nant  a  Misantla,  ^  introduced  int0  the 
the  name  of  Zarzapanlla    and  is  t  ^  d 

European  market ;  he  wa    toM  that  t  ^  ^ 

^»)ltf^^^ila  "         FOdUCe  8 
species.  (Pereira.)  gouth  America. 

Smilax  officinalis.  natives  of  the  banks  ot 

This  is  called  SarsaparMaby  t be  nat  ^  Bonplaud) 
the  Magdalena,  who,  accor^g  t  ^  t 
send  great  quantities  to  C*itljagena  a  .r      babl  the 

is  shipped  for  Jamaica  ^^^i  Lima  and  Honduras 
source  of  Jamaica,  and  perhaps  also 

aar^iriZto.  .C^r«^v\     Bastard  china,  Bastard  ipecacuanha, 
Smilax  pseudo  china. 

W?W  yam-  South  °f  Um  „ Sp?  to  belon-  to  this  plant,  but 
W African  china  root  is '  £*^le.  into  the  drug 

it  is  very  doubtful  wbether Jns  ev  er  by  tb 

.     market;  several  spec  tea  seem  to  D       ^  ^  ^  ne 
name;  Elliot  says  he  beheveSQi;"  tive  and  that  it  forms  the 
pSred  in  medicine  as  an  alt fecully.  From 
basis  of  many  diet  drinks  an  on   the  ^  negroes  0f 

tbe  tubers,  with  «  beer.  (L.) 

Carolina  manufactuie  a  veiy  y  1  eiu. 

Smilax  puhhampuy.  hi„hly  extolled  by  Bum,  *w 

The  roots  of  this  species  ai  e  nig   y  kindg  of  £flr- 

calli^  same  as  8.  offici- 

saparilla  ;  Lindley  asks,    Is  not 

nalisr  (L.)  United  Stat ei s. 

Smilax  sarsapaiulla.  ,    t  fnrnishing  am  oi 

There  is  no  good  authority  for  this  pic 
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the  sarsapanlla  of  commerce ;  nothing  is  known  in  the  United 
States  of  its  possessing  any  medicinal  properties,  and  it .is  pro- 
hible  that  tlie  opinion  of  its  being  the  source  of  the  di  ug 
K  originated  2  some  mistake.  (1)  The^  is  no  evidence 
that  it  yields  any  of  the  Sarsapanlla  of  the  shops,  yet  Ma.tms 
ascribes  the  Vera  Cruz  variety  to  it.  (Pereira.)/  >. 
Smilax  syphilitica.  tropical  America 

In  South  America  a  kind  of  Sarsapanlla  is  produced  by 
the  roots  of  this,  which  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  (L.) 
This  was  considered  by  Dr.  Pereira  and  others  to  be  the 
source  of  Lisbon  or  Brazilian  Sarsapanlla,  but  that  variety 
is  now  ascribed  to  Smilax  papyracea. 

Smilax  papyracea.    (Poiret.)  m  ^  •   ?  • 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Martius  and  Gnsebach, 
that  the  Lisbon  or  Brazilian  Sarsapanlla  is  obtained  from  this 
species,  which  grows  principally  in  the  regions  bordering  on 
the  river  Amazon,  and  on  the  banks  of  most  of  its  contributory 
streams. 


Order  158.    LILIACEiE.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  461. 
Endl.  Gen.  PI.  139.) 


Flowers  hermaphrodite  ;  perigone  petaloid,  free,  often  tubular,  six-cleft,  or  six-parted, 
the  segments  disposed  in  a  double  row ;  stamens  six,  opposite  to  the  segments  of  the 
perigone,  and  generally  adnate  to  them  ;  ovary  one,  free,  sessile,  three-sided,  with  many 
ovules,  the  ovules  arranged  longitudinally  in  two  rows;  style  one,  longitudinally  tri- 
sulcate,  rarely  wanting;  stigmas  three,  or  one,  three-sided ;  capsule  three-celed,  three- 
valved,  the  valves  septiferous  in  the  middle  ;  seeds  many,  attached  to  the  internal  angle 
of  the  cell,  and  covered  with  a  crustaceous,  membranous,  or  spongy  integument ;  Bm- 
bryo  within  a  cartilaginous  or  fleshy  albumen ;  the  radicle  turned  towards  the  hilum. 
Herbs  either  bulbous  with  radical  leaves,  or  caulescent,  with  the  stem  leaves  sheathing  or 
sessile. 

Aletris.    (Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  451.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Hcemo- 

doracece)  172.) 

Aletris  parinosa.  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  intense  bitters  known.  Used  in  infusion  as 
a  tonic  and  stomachic ;  large  doses  produce  nausea,  and  ten- 
dency to  vomit;  has  been  employed  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

Allium.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  468.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  146.) 
•Allium  ampeloprasum.    (E.  B.  1657.)  Scorodoprasum, 
Great  round-headed  gar  lick,  Wild  leek. 

Fl.  purplish-white.  August.  Perennial.  Holme's  island 
in  the  Severn.  Rare. 

Leaves  partake  of  the  properties  of  garlic  and  leeks.  (G.) 
•Allium  arenarium.    (E.  B.  1368.)    Porrum  vitigineum, 
Sand  garlic,  Vine  leek. 
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Fl.  purple.  July.  Perennial.  Mountainous  woods  and 
fields,  on  san  dy  soil,  in  the  north  of  England. 

Leaves  more  heating  than  leeks;  diuretic  and  emmena- 
gogue.  (G.) 

**Allium  ascalonicum.  Shallot. 

Fl.  July.    Perennial.    Cultivated  in  kitchen  gardens.  Na- 
tive of  Asia. 

Bulb  used  as  a  sauce. 

*# Allium  cepa.    Cepa,  Onion. 

Fl.  light  purple.    July.    Biennial.  Egypt? 

Bulb  esculent;  the  juice,  when  fermented,  forms  vinegar, 
holding  manna  in  solution.  (G.)  The  onion  is  stimulant,  diu- 
retic, expectorant,  and  rubefacient;  the  juice  is  sometimes 
given,  made  into  a  syrup  with  sugar,  in  infantile  catarrhs  and 
croup',  in  the  absence  of  much  inflammatory  action;  it  is  also 
recommended  in  dropsy  and  calculous  disorders ;  roasted  and 
split,  it  is  sometimes  applied  as  an  emollient  poultice  to  sup- 
purating tumours.  (L.) 

Allium  contortum.    Rocambole,  Viper's  garlic. 

Bulbous  heads  used  in  sauces,  milder  than  garlic.  (G.)  _ 

Allium  fistulosum.    Welsh  onion.  Siberia. 

Bulbs  and  young  leaves  used  in  salads.  (G.) 

Allium  hirsutum.  Moly  of  Dioscorides.  South  of  Eu- 
rope. „  . 

Bulb  in  a  pessary  used  in  prolapsus  of  the  womb.  _ 

Allium  magicum.    Victorialis,  Spotted  ramsons.  Austria. 

Bulbs  heating,  used  also  for  an  amulet,  preserving  against 
spectres  and  infected  air,  probably  inspiring  courage  by  their 
stimulant  qualities.  (G.) 

Allium  nigrum.    Moly  of  Homer.  Barbary. 

Properties  and  uses  like  those  of  A.  hirsutum. 

*  Allium  oleraceum.    (E.  B.  488.)    Streaked  field  garlic, 

Wild  garlic.  •    _        „  „ 

Fl.  greenish.    July.    Perennial.    Borders  of  fields. 

Bulb  diuretic. 

**A  llium  porrum.    Porrum,  Leek.  ,  ( 

Fl.ewhite  or  purple.    July,  August.    Biennial.    Native  ot 

SBuZlb1,dexpectorant,  stimulant,  and  contains  a  little  sulphur  ; 

juice  a  powerful  diuretic,  dissolving  the  calculi  formed  of  the 

earthy  phosphates.  (G.) 

** Allium  sativum.    Allium,  Crarlic.     ■  f  V 

Fl.  whitish-purple.    August.    Perennial.    Native  of  south 

of  Europe.  .,    .  ,  .  n„noa 

Bulbs,  esculent,  strong-tasted,  stimulating,  used  in  sauces. 
(G.)  The  bulbs  act  as  a  local  irritant,  and,  when  taken 
nto  the  stomach  as  a  stimulant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic, 
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anthelmintic 


thev  have  been  used  in  dropsies,  and  as  an  anthel 
steeped  in  rum,  they  form  a  favourite  remedy  ^0ng  country 
people  for  the  hooping-cough  ;  the  infusion  w  rubbed  night 
and  morning  into  the  skin  of  the  patients  loins;  a  c  ove  ot 
garlic,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  juice  introduced  into  the  ear, 
are  said  to  prove  highly  efficacious  in  atonic  deafness  (» 

♦Allium  sch/enoprasum.    (E.  B.  2441.)    The  Chive. 

El.  purplish.    July.    Perennial.    Meadows  and  pastures. 

Young  leaves  used  as  salads. 

*  Allium  ursinum.    (E.  B.  122.)  Ramsons. 

El.  white.  June.  Perennial.  Moist  woods  and  hedge 
banks.  , 

Infused  in  brandy  used  in  gravelly  complaints.  (G.) 

*  Allium  vineale.    (E.  B.  1974.)    Crow  garlic. 

Fl.  reddish,  keels  green.    June.     Perennial.  Corn-fields 
and  waste  places. 
Bulbs  diuretic. 

Aloe.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  143.) 

Aloe  arborescens.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Aloe  commelyni.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Aloe  mitriformis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Said  to  be  collected  for  the  preparation  of  Cape  aloes.  (L.) 

Aloe  indica.    (Roxb.)  East  Indies. 

Produces  Cape  aloes,  and  the  coarse  variety  called  the  foetid, 
Caballine,  or  horse  aloes.  (O'Sh.)  Pereira  supposes  a  part  of 
the  Indian  aloes  to  be  the  produce  of  this  plant. 

Aloe  purpurascens.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Considered  by  some  botanists  as  a  variety  of  A.  socotrina ; 
stated  by  Theodore  Martius  to  produce  Socotrine  aloes.  (L.) 

Aloe  socotrina.    A.  perfoliata,  A.  vera.  Socotra. 

Socotrine  aloes,  the  best  of  all  for  medical  purposes,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  succulent  leaves  of  this.  The  drug  is  imported 
from  Smyrna  and  Bombay  in  skins,  chests,  and  casks,  is  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  glossy  and  pellucid,  with  a  smooth  con- 
choidal  fracture.  Its  taste  is  very  bitter,  and  the  odour  plea- 
sant and  aromatic.  Mocha  aloes,  and  genuine  Hepatic  aloes, 
are  supposed  to  be  varieties  of  the  same  species.  (L.) 

Aloe  spicata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Said  to  yield  Socotrine  and  Cape  aloes.  (G.)  This  is  said 
to  be  the  principal  source  of  Cape  aloes,  a  sort  having  a  more 
strong  and  disagreeable  odour  than  Barbadoes  aloes.  Horse 
aloes  are  supposed  to  be  produced  from  the  same  species,  and 
to  owe  their  difference  to  being  obtained  by  boiling  the  leaves 
that  have  been  previou-ly  used  for  producing  a  finer  sample. 
(L.) 

Aloe  vulgaris.  A.  barbadensis,  AXorj,  (Diosc.)  East  In- 
dies. 
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This  yields  what  arc  called  Barbados  aloes,  or  Hepatic  aloes 
by  some  writers,  but  not  the  true  Hepatic  aloes.   It  is  imported 
in  gourds  from  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  is  of  a  dark  brown  or 
black,  varying  to  reddish  brown,  or  hver  colour,  and  has  an 
unpleasant  odour.  (L  )    The  use  of  aloes  has  been  advi  ed  in 
loss  of  appetite  and  dyspepsia,  in  habitual  costliness,  to  ex- 
cite the  menstrual  discharge,  to  reproduce  the 
discharge,  to  promote  the  secretion  of  bile  in  certain  cases  in 
cerebraf  affections,  and  as  an  anthelmintic  ;  it  -  -ually  ad  mi- 
nistered in  the  form  of  pill ;  the  ord.nary  dose  is  live  giams, 
but  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  grains,  are  sometimes  given 
(Pereira.)    Its  use  is  highly  improper  m  stricture  ot  the 
ectum,  inflammatory  states  of  the  bowels,  during  Fesnanqr. 
and  in  persons  liable  to  over  profuse  menstrual  or  heernoi- 
rhoidal  discharges.  (O'Sh.) 

Anthericum.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  148.) 
Anthericum  liliastrum.  Phalangium.,  Spider  wort,  bavoy^l 
Leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds,  used  against  bites  of  scorpions* 
bulbs  similar  to  those  of  squills.  (G.) 

Asparagus.    (De  Cand.  BoL  Gal   {Asparagete)  458.  Endl. 

Gen.  PI.  151  ) 

*Asparagus  officinalis.  (E.  B.  339.)  Asparagus  f 
PL  greenish-white.    August.    Perennial.    South  coast  ot 

E  D!uret'ic  one  of  the  five  opening  roots;  young  shoots  eaten  J 
as^'dahity,  but  produce  in  some  bloody  urine,  and  accelerated 

A.cutifolia,  Corruda,  Mock  sparroM 

^  Boot  opening,  diuretic,  lithontriptic  ;  roots  nutritive.  (GO  I 
Asphodelus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  463.    Endl.  Gen.  PI. 

147.)  J 
Asphodklus  luteus.    A.  vcrus  luteus,  Hasta  regia,  Kings  I 

^XphoSs  ramosus.    A.   verus  alius,  White  asphodel 
South  of  Europe. 
Roots  diuretic.  (G.) 

Bulbine.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  {PM™£™tt^m 
Bulbine    planifolia.     Anthericum   hicolor,  Phalangitis 

hicolor.    France.  G .    H  purga- 

Bulbs  purgative,  may  be  used  foi  jalap.  (^.)    *™   ¥  * 
tive  roots,  according  to  De  Candolle.  (L.) 
Convallaria.    (De  Cand  Bot  Gal  459.    Endl.  Gen.  PL 

(Smilacetr)  154.)  . 

*Cobvallabja  iiajams.    (E.  B.  1036.)  Convallium  myato^ 
Lilium  convallium,  Lily  of  the  valley. 
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Fl  white.    May.    Perennial.    Woods  and  coppices. 

Flowers  cephalic,  in  doses  of  5j.,  or  dried,  and  used  as  a 
sternutatory.  (G.)  An  extract,  prepared  from  the  flowers,  or 
from  the  roots,  partakes  of  the  hitterness,  as  well  as  of  the 
purgative  properties  of  aloes.  A  beautiful  and  durable  green 
colour  may  be  prepared  from  the  leaves  with  lime.  (Lou.) 

*Convallaria  polygonatum.  (E.  B.  280.)  Polygonatum, 
Sigillum  salomonis,  Solomons  seal. 

Fl  oreenish-white.  May,  June.  Perennial.  Woods  in 
Kent,  &c. 

Rhizonia  vulnerary,  astringent,  diuretic;  used  in  a  recent 
state  as  a  cataplasm  to  take  away  the  marks  of  bruises  ;  berries, 
flowers,  and  leaves,  acrid  and  poisonous.  (G.) 

Dracjena.    (Endl.  Gen.  PL  151.) 
Drac^na  draco.    Asparagus  draco.   Canary  Islands,  East 
Indies. 

Yields  by  incision  the  purest  Dragons  blood.  (G.)  Dragon's 
blood,  a  tonic  astringent  resin,  sometimes  employed  in  diarrhoea 
and  passive  hsemorrhages ;  is  yielded  in  part  by  this  tree,  from 
the  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  from  the  cracks  in  its  trunk. 

DRACiENA  FERREA.  China. 

Dracaena  terminalis. 

Roots  used  in  diarrhoea.  (G.)    Are  said  to  have  astringent 
roots,  found  useful  in  dysentery.  (L.) 

Erytiironium.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  463.    Endl.  Gen.  PI. 

139.) 

Erythronium  americanum.  E  lanceolatum.  United  States. 

Erytiironium,  P.  U.  S.,  root  used  for  squills.  (G.)  The  fresh 
root  emetic  in  doses  of  twenty-five  grains;  leaves  said  to  be 
more  active  than  the  root.  (L.) 

Erythonium  dens  caninus.    Dens  caninus,  Dog's  tooth 
violet.    South  of  Europe. 

Root  eases  the  colic,  and  is  used  in  epilepsy  and  tinea.  (L.) 
Herreria.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Smilacea?)  156.) 

Herreria  salsaparilha.  Brazil. 

Employed  in  Brazil  as  Sarsaparilla.  (L.) 

Hyacunthus.     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  465.    Endl.  Gen.  PI. 

144.) 

*Hyacintiius  non  scriptus.  (E.  B.  162.)  Bluebell,  J&ipe- 1 
-beU,  Wild  hyacinth. 

Fl.  blue.  May.  Perennial.  Woods,  copses,  and  under 
hedges. 

Root  astringent,  yields  a  gum.  (G.) 
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Ledboubia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  {Melanthacea)  136.) 
Ledbouria  hyacinthoides.     JErythomum  Indicum,  East 

7tKL  squill,  (G.)  According  to  Theodore  Martins,  I 
the  bulbs  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  Squills  in  the :Eas t  Ind.es. 
Ainslie  states  that  they  are  employed  in  cases  of  stranguary 
and  fevers  in  horses.  (L.)  _       r,n  -p,  141  x 

Lilium.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  462.    Endl.  Gen  PI.  141.) 

Lieium  bulbiferum.    Hemerocallis,  Orange  My,  Red  lily. 
South  of  Europe. 

Root  cathartic  ;  leaves  cooling. 

Lieitjm  candidum.    L.  album,  White  lily.  ,A*f' 
Bulb  roasted  is  eiBollient  and  ripening  ;  employed  as  an 
emollient  cataplasm.  (G.)  T,,„  (in(! 

Lilium  martagon.    Martagon,  Turk's  cap  lily.    The  Alps. 
Root  diuretic  and  emmenagogue.  (G.) 
Mayanthembm.    (De  Cand.  Bot  Gal  459.    Endl.  Gen.  PI. 

(Smilac/'ce)  lo4.) 
Mayanthemum  bifoeium.  Convallaria  bifolia,  Monophyllon, 
One  blade.    South  of  France. 
Flowers  alexiterial.  (G.) 

Mettronica.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  141.) 
Mettronica  superba.    Gloriosa  superba.    East  Indies 
Root  Z ^  active  purgative.  (G.)    Has  a  root  which  is  said  to 
be  a  most  violent  poison.  (L.) 

Muscari     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  466.) 

muscari,  Muse  grape  flown.    Soot h of  France. 

Boot  emetic  ;  used  in  diseases  of  the  bladder.  [Kj.) 
On—UM.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  467.    Endl.  Gen.  PI. 

.O^THd^  nMBMAT.™.'  tE.B.130.)  Or.a.J*, 
a  white  margin.  April,  May.  Perennial. 
MBodreSa.en-raW  and  dressed;  seeds  nsed  to  season  bread. 

'G  )  ,t*  r>    l  Ttni  Gal  472.  Endl.  Gen.  PL  142.) 

Polianthes.    (De  Cand  Bot  Ga 1  47- 

PnTTANTHES  TUBEROSA.  lUOLlusL. 

Roots  emetic  ;  nsed  also  as  a  dressing  to  burns.  (O.) 

Enscns.    (De  Cand.  Bet.  Gal.  (As—)  468.    End,.  Gen. 

PI.  (Smilaccce)  155.) 
a—  /17    "R    560  )     Bruscus,  Ituscus, 

*RUSCUS     ACULEATUS.       (k.  «^ovW 

Butcher's  broom,  Knee  holly. 
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Fl.  very  small,  whitish,  arising  from  the  middle  of  the 
leaves.    March,  April.    Perennial.    South  of  England. 

Roots  and  berries  opening;  seeds  roasted  for  coffee.  (G.) 

Ruscus  iiypoglossum.  Hippoylossum,  Bislingua,  Horse- 
tongue.  Italy. 

Ruscus  hypophyllum.  Laurus  alexandrina,  Alexandrian 
bay.  Italy. 

Roots  cathartic.  (G.) 

Squilla.  I  De  Can(J#  Bot<  Ga]>  464<    End].  Gen.  pi.  146. 

DCILLA.  J 

Squilla  indica.  India. 

The  taste  of  the  hulb  is  fully  as  nauseous  and  bitter  as  that 
of  S.  maritima;  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  plant  is 
really  of  this  genus.  (L.) 

Squilla  lilio  hyacinthus.  South  of  France. 

Bulb  used  as  a  purgative,  (G.) 

Squilla  maritima.  Scilla,  Squill.  %KiXka  {Dioscorides.) 
South  of  Europe. 

Bulb,  acrid,  bitter,  nauseous  and  emetic,  powerfully 
incisive,  diuretic,  and  expectorant;  dose  of  the  fresh  bulb, 
gr.  v.  togr.  xv.,  of  the  dried,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij.  twice  a  day.  (G.) 
The  bulbs  contain  an  active  principle  called  Scillitin,  and 
have  been  officinal  from  a  very  remote  period.  They  are 
very  acrid,  and  capable  of  vesicating.  Squills  are  used  medi- 
cinally as  an  emetic  medicine  in  hooping-cough  and  croup,  as 
a  diuretic  in  dropsies,  and  in  chronic  pulmonary  affections, 
such  as  chronic  catarrh,  humid  asthma,  winter  cough,  &c. ; 
they  are  also  employed  as  an  expectorant.  In  commerce  there 
are  two  sorts,  the  red  and  the  white,  which  appear  to  be  mere 
varieties,  differing  in  the  colour  of  the  bulbs  ;  the  dry  external 
scales  of  the  bulb,  and  the  young  and  tender  interior  ones,  are 
inert,  or  nearly  so,  and  should  be  rejected  ;  the  intermediate 
scales  are,  for  obvious  physiological  reasons,  the  part  in  which 
the  energy  of  the  plant  principally  resides.  (L.) 

Squilla  pancration.  TLavxpariov  (Dioscor.)  South  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Believed  by  M.  Steinheil  to  be  the  true  Pancration  of  Dios- 
corides, which,  according  to  that  author,  was  very  like  squills 
in  its  effects,  but  milder.  (L.) 

Tulipa.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  461.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  139.) 
Tulipa  gesneriana.    Tulipa,  Tulip.  The  Levant. 

Bulb  nutritive. 

Xantiiorrhgea.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  152.) 
Xanthorrhcea  arborea.  New  Holland. 

A  red  resin,  called  Black-boy  resin,  is  probably  obtained 
from  this  tree.  (Pereira.) 
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New  Holland. 

IZTZZ  =A.  Acaroides  resin^ra,  Grass  tree.  || 
New  Holknd.  Commonly  called  Botany  Bay  or 

AT      LlladZ It  his  been  used  in  the  form  of  tincture, 
S  o^>  Cos  hepaticus,  and  diarrhoea.  (Pereira.) 
Yucca.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  144.) 

Yucca  gloriosa.     Y«cca,  JTndian  ftrcarf  plant.     Adams  I 

nee-iZe.    America.  ,     ^  , 

Root  yields  Cassava,  or  Jndian  6rearf. 


Order  159.    BROMELIACE/E     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  472.B 

Endl.  Gen.  PI.  lol.) 

Perigone  tubular,  either  adhering  to  tte  ^S^j^^S^^* 
segments  disposed  in  a  double  row,  the  three  external  ones  short  P  ,  ^ 

hSe three  internal  ones  larger  generally  «dWjl  ^-Xl.W;/^ 

the  perigone;  -^A"^  ^  * 

capsular,  or  succulent,  three-celled,  many-seeaea.  &     ,  .    t  sometimes 

Agave.    (De  Cand.  Bot.^Gal;  442.   Endl.  Gen.  J?l.  Amaryl-  ■ 

South  America. 
Agave  Americana.  v,„„«v  and  to  make  a 

Sap  of  the  leaves  saccharine  ;  need  as  honey,  and  to 
wine  PMZ?«e.  (G.)  According-  to  Long,  the  leases 
a  snbstitnte  for  soap     For  th.s  pnrpo»e  ^^"S  {J. 

Hnd  "tlSI^ce"  -  duc^d'^^de  Lllow  re- 
SV^ro^h^^e  eU  or  strainer     exposed  to  a  hot 

for  common  uses.  (Lou.)    lne  sapjea. u 1  J      •    ti      anti  is  a 
an  alcoholic  liquor,  which  js  powerfully  intox^ati ng ■  *  1 
favorite  beverage  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico, 
said  to  resemble  that  of  putrid  meat.  (U  America. 
Agave  vivipara.    Curatoe  #  .  "  „j  n-paole   a  good 

Juice  of  the  leaf,  mixed  with  1™:W^t^SJl&  in 
dressing  for  ulcers.    The  inspissated  juice  used  as  a  pi 
gout ;  root  chewed  in  diarrhoea.  {^-) 
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Bromelia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  182.) 
Bromelia  ananas.    Ananas,  Pine  apple.    South  America. 
Fruit  highly  odoriferous,  esculent,  astringent.  (GO  Hopes 
are  made  in  Brazil  from  a  species  of  bromelia  called  Grawatha. 
Pitcairnia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  183.) 
Pitcairnia  crystallina. 
Exudes  a  crystalline  gum  from  every  part. 

Pourretia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PL.  184.) 

POURRETIA  LANUGINOSA. 

Exudes  a  crystalline  gum  from  every  part.  (G.) 

TlLLANDSIA. 

TlLLANDSIA  USNEOIDES.  West  Indies. 

Used  in  haemorrhoids.  (G.) 


Order  160.  COLCHICACE^E.  (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  473. 
{Melanthacece.)  Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  347  ;  and  Endl.  Gen.  PI. 
133.) 

Flowers  generally  hermaphrodite  ;  perigone  coloured,  six-cleft,  or  six-parted,  the  seg- 
ments n-enerally  involute  in  aestivation  ;  stamens  six,  adnate  to  the  segments  of  the  peri- 
gone •  "anthers  extrorse  :  ovaries  three,  sometimes  scarcely  adherent,  sometimes  more  or 
fcss  united,  and  constituting  a  single  three-celled  ovary  ;  the  cells  containing  numerous 
seeds,  attached  to  the  inner  angle,  and  terminated  by  a  long  or  short  style  ;  stigma  glan- 
dular ;  fruit  generally  three-valvcd,  and  three-celled,  separating  and  dehiscing  by  their 
inner  angle ;  seeds  many,  affixed  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  valves  j  embryo  in  a  fleshy 
albunien.    Herbs  of  various  habits. 

Almost  all  the  plants  of  this  order  are  so  active  as  to  be 
really  poisonous. 

AsAGRiEA.  (Lindl.) 

Asagr/EA  officinalis.  Helonias  officinalis,  Veratrum  offici- 
nale, Spike-flowered  asagraa.    Mexico,  South  America. 

Seeds,  Cebadilla,  Cevadilla,  or  Sabadilla,  have  been  used  as 
an  anthelmintic  for  thread  and  tape-worms,  and  as  a  source 
from  which  to  obtain  veratria.  Effects  similar  to  those  of 
Veratrum  album,  and  has  been  employed  in  similar  cases. 

Colchicum.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  473.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  137.) 

*Colchicum  autumnale.  (E.  B.  1432.)  Colchicum,  Mea- 
dow saffron. 

Fl.  lilac.  September,  October.  Perennial.  Meadows  and 
pastures. 

The  conn  us,  Colchici  cormus,  taken  up  towards  the  end  of  July, 
sliced  transversely  immediately  to  prevent  its  growth,  and 
dried  without  heat,  is  a  very  powerful  sedative,  cathartic, 
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diuretic,  and  expectorant,  but  is  inert  in  the  autumn  or  when 
dried  by  heat;  dose  of  the  bulb  gr.  ss.  to  gr-.  njv   made  m to ,  a 
pill ;  seeds,  Colchici  semina,  milder  than  the  root.  The  Dubl.n 
CoUeo-e  indicates  the  bulb  as  the  part  used  in  medicine     I  he 
active"  properties   of  Colchicum   are  supposed   to  depend 
on  an  alkaline  principle  called  Colchicina.  (G  )    The  feed 
cormi  and  seeds  are  used  extensively  in  various  pharmaceutical 
nreuarations.    Colchicum  is  found  to  increase  the  secretions  ot 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  of  the  kidneys  and  in 
some  cases  to  act  as  a  sudorific;  it  is  also  emetic  and  purga- 
tive and  in  large  doses  is  a  powerful  narcotico  acrid  poison  ; 
it  is' used  externally  in  dropsy,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  also  as 
an  anthelmintic.    The  energy  of  the  cormus,  and  consequently 
of  the  preparations  from  it,  is  often  much  impaired  by  the  col- 
lect on  of  the  plant  at  a  wrong  time  of  the  year,  or  by  keeping 
t  after  it  has  been  collected  until  the  flowers  sprout  forth, 
which  they  will  do  quickly  if  taken  into  a  warm  place  ;  when 
the leaves  are  quite\vitheVed  is  the  best  lime  for  taking  up 
the  cormi,  of  which  use  should  be  made  without  oss  of  time ; 
1„    of  those  sent  to  the  drug  shops  for  sale  have  already 
Bushed  forth  their  flowers,  which  are  broken  off  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  circumstance  from  being  observed  ;  I  have  seen  many 
rwts  sent  to  town  in  this  state,  which  nevertheless  found  a 
ready  ^    andTt  the  best  price.  (Lind.)    Colchicum  has  been 
empfoyed  in  gout,  rheumatism,  dropsy,  inflammatory  diseases 
TenevMy  fevfrs,  as  an  anthelmintic  for  expelling  the  tape- 
worn    chorea,   hypochondriasis,  hysteria    humoral  asthma, 
EDhSr  chronicYronchial  affections.    It  ^l*-*"-* 
tered  in  substance,  in  a  liquid,  and  as  an  extract.  (Pe^ua.) 
Colchicum  variboatuM:    Chequer-flower.  Gieece. 

H  ^tC^X^^:  yiejd  HermodacUjl 
which  Dale  tells  us  is  brought  from  Syria.  (Pereira.) 

Gyeomia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Smilacece)  154.) 
Gyeomia  tohwcu.    Mediota  virginica,  Indian  cucumber, 

(G.)      The  rhizoma  is  diuretic,  and  has 
some  4pSon  as  a  hydragogue,  but  it  is  nof  supposed  to 
possess  much  energy.  (L.)  , 
P  Hklosiab.    (Endl  Gen.  PL  135.) 

Helokias  dioica.    Veratrum  luteum,  DevdsUt,  Umcou 

horn.    United  States.  ..    ,nM  hitter  and 

The  root  in  infusion  is  anthelmintic  ;  in  tmctuie  bittei 

tonic.  (L.  ex  De  Cand.) 
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Helonias  erythrosperma.  H.  lata,  Melanthium  latum, 
Anthericum  subtrigpnium.    United  States. 

This  plant  is  a  narcotic  poison,  and  used  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  for  destroying-  flies.  (L.) 

Helonias  frigida.    Veratrum  frigidum.  Mexico. 

A  poisonous  plant  called  Savoeja  by  the  Mexicans ;  horses 
that  eat  it  become  stupified.  (L.) 

Helonias  officinalis.    Veratrum  officinale.  Mexico. 

This  was  ascertained  by  Messrs.  Schiede  and  Deppe  to  pro- 
duce at  least  part  of  the  Sabadilla  seeds  of  the  shops,  the  use  of 
which  has  now  become  so  general  for  the  manufacture  of  Vera- 
tria.    Its  seeds  are  the  officinal  part,  and  are  used  as  those  of 
Veratrum  sabadilla.  (L.) 

Paris.  (Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  348.  De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  (Aspa- 
ragece)  459.    End!.  Gen.  PI.  (Smilacea?)  154.) 

#Paris  quadrifolia.  (E.  B.  7.)  Herba  paris,  Herb  par-is, 
One  berry,  True  love. 

Fl.  greenish,  the  inner  segments  yellowish.  May,  June. 
Perennial.    Moist  and  wet  shady  woods. 

Alexiterial,  recommended  by  Boerhave  in  maniacal  cases  ; 
dose  a  day  ;  leaves  and  berries  narcotic ;  root  emetic  :  dose 
3ij. 

Trillium.    (End!.  Gen.  PI.  (Smilacece)  153.) 
Trillium  cernuum.  North  America. 

Root  violently  emetic  ;  berry  nauseous  and  poisonous.  (G.) 
Trillium  erectum.  I '.  fcetidum,  T.  rhomboideum.  United 
States. 

Rh  izoma  violently  emetic,  and  the  fruit  suspicious  ;  other 
species  are  reported  to  have  the  same  properties.  (L.) 

Veratrum.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  473.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  135.) 

Veratrum  album.  Elleborus  albus,  Veratrum,  White  hel- 
lebore.   South  of  Europe. 

Rhizoma,  a  drastic  emetic,  in  doses  of  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iij 
for  horses  ^ss.  to  gj.,  in  farcy ;  also  used  as  a  sternutatory' 
and  m  itcli  ointments;  juice  used  to  poison  weapons  for 
war  or  hunting.  (G.)  The  rhizoma  is  very  poisonous,  acting- 
as  a  local  irritant;  applied  to  the  nose,  it  produces  violent 
sneezing  ;  swallowed  in  small  doses,  as  one  or  two  grains  it  is 
said  to  act  as  an  emetic  and  purgative  ;  in  large  quantities  it 
causes  violent  vomiting,  purging,  and  other  consequences  that 
produce  death.  It. is  rarely  employed  internally,  except  in 
cases  of  mania  and  epilepsy,  lepra,  torpid  conditions  of  the 
arge  intestines  gout,  &c.  In  the  form  of  powder,  it  is  some 
tunes  presented  as  a  sternutatory  in  amaurosis  and  affections 
of  the  brain.    The  Unguentum  veratri  is  used  against  the  itch 
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and  the  decoction  not  only  in  skin  diseases,  but  also  to  destroy 

PeWTR(™  sabadilla.     Cevadilld,  Indian  caustic  barley. 
Mexico  and  West  Indian  Islands. 

Capsules  and  grains  caustic;  powder  used  by  monks  to  kill 
fleas  and  lice.  (G.)    This  furnishes  one  of  the  Cevaddla,  Ceba- 
£        Sabadilla  seeds  of  commerce,  winch  were  formerly 
used'to  destroy  pediculi,  and  as  anthelmintics;  they  have  also 
been  employed   n  chronic  rheumatism,  and  paralysis,  and  ,„ 
SalSc  cases ;  they  are  now  chiefly  consumed  in  the  manu- 
fac "ureof  Vera  Ha,  to  which  they  give  the  name     This  suh 
stfnce  is  an  active  and  dangerous  local  stimulant  but  adm  - 
£?£d£?th  caution,  it  proves  a  ^»^»fuXcS» 
rheumatism,  anasarca,  and  F^V^^^ 

^^mtcM  but  I  have  never  met  with  them. 

^VeITtLm   viiii de.     Helonis  viridis,  American  hellebore. 

UKoeotemet?c.  (G.)    The  roots  are  acrid ^emetic and  power- 
ful  stimulants,  followed  by  sedative  effects.    In  all  inspects 
Ploselv  resembles  Veratrum  album  in  its  properties.   L.)    It  is 
used [  in  the  United  States  as  a  substitute  for  V.  album.  (Pe- 
reira.) 

OaDEK  161.-PALMiEb  Pe  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  480.  Eadl. 

a*»  *A  I-*-/.  -B3SS  ;^rw^eC-5  v 

the  .epigone  j  »"., »!»"" "  3!rU„uttlod»«d  in  a  large  cavity  of  the  n  b,f 

celled,  1-S  »«1  *'  f        ,™  »'  «t  5»  baa,;  ™A 

occasionally  very  large. 

Many  of  these  trees  by  tapping  yield  a  - 
which,  when  drank  fresh,  11 t he  co  ferment,  and 

aperient ;  when  the  day jets ^^e^f  unless  boiled  down 
is  converted  into  wine,  and  lastly  vim      ,  rf  the 

for  a  coarse  brown  sugar  ca If  J^J-  fecul  ^  .  and 
r letneTorfetr  ^yW^ression  a  hutter-like 

East  Indies.  .        ,     ..v  uPtPi  and  a  little 

Husk  of  the  fruit,  Pinang,  chewed  with  betel  ana 
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lime  as  a  sialagogue  and  stomachic,  reddens  the  spittle  ;  Cate- 
chu, is  extracted  from  the  wood.  (G.)  The  well-known  Betel- 
nut  is  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  narcotic 
or  intoxicating  powers;  from  the  same  fruit  is  prepared  a  kind 
of  spurious  Catechu.  (L.)  This  plant  produces  a  nut,  which 
is  cut  into  slices,  wrapped  in  the  aromatic  leaves  of  the  hotel 
pepper,  and  chewed  as  we  do  tobacco.  These  leaves  are  pre- 
viously covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  shell  lime,  to  preserve  the 
flavour  longer  in  the  mouth ;  in  most  parts  of  the  East  Indies 
the  natives  are  continually  chewing  it,  swallowing  their  saliva 
tinctured  with  the  juice,  and  spitting  out  the  rest;  the  inside 
of  their  mouths  appears  as  red  as  blood,  and  it  gives  their  teeth 
a  dark  colour,  but  it  preserves  the  teeth,  sweetens  the  breath, 
and  is  a  stomachic  and  diuretic.  (Lou.)  Two  kinds  of  Catechu, 
one  called  Kassit,  which  is  black  and  mixed  with  paddy-husks  ; 
the  other  termed  Coury,  which  is  yellowish  brown,  are  obtained 
from  Areca-nuts.  Kassu  is  the  Colombo  or  Ceylon  Catechu,  or 
Cutch.  (Pereira.) 

Areca  globulifera. 

Properties  similar  to  the  last. 

Areca  oleracea.    Cabbage  -palm.  West  Indies. 

Flowering  bud,  or  cabbage,  is  highly  esteemed,  yields  an 
oil.  (G.)  The  green  top  is  cut  off,  and  the  white  heart  of  two 
or  three  inches  in  diameter,  consisting  of  the  leaves  closely 
folded  together,  taken  out,  and  eaten,  either  raw  witli  pepper 
and  salt,  or  fried  with  butter  like  the  artichoke.  (Lou.) 

Arenga.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  248.) 

Arenga  saccharifera.  Borassus  gomutus,  Saguerus 
rumphii,  Sugar  palm.    East  Indies. 

Yields  Sago  and  excellent  Toddy.  (G.)  Said  by  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton to  produce  one  of  the  finest  kinds  of  Sago.  (L.) 

Bactris.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  254.) 

Bactris  minor.  B.  rotunda,  Cocos  guinensis,  Prickly  pole . 
South  America. 

Fruit  oily.  (G.)  Produces  a  fruit  containing  an  acid  juice, 
of  whicli  the  Americans  make  a  sort  of  wine.  Canes,  called 
by  the  French  Cannes  de  Tobago,  are  made  of  the  stem.'  (Lou.) 

Borassus.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  250.) 
Borassus  flabelliformis.     Lontarus  domestica,  Palmyra 
tree.    East  Indies.  J 

Yields  Toddy  and  also  Bdellium.  (G.)  A  wine  and  suffa* 
»remade  from  the  sap  of  the  trunk.  (Lou.) 

Calamus.    (Endl.  Gen.  P]  249  ) 
Calamus  draco.  Indian  Archipelago. 

Fru.t  yields  Dragon's  blood.  (G.)    One  of  the  reshious 
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astringent  substances  called  Dragons  blood  is  obtained  from 
this  (L.)  Dragon's  blood  in  drops,  {Sanguis  draconis  in 
lachrymis,)  is  obtained,  according  to  Rumphius,  by  rubbing  or 
shaking  the  fruit  of  C.  draco  in  a  bag.  (Pereira.) 

Caryota.  (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  248.) 
Caryota  urens.    Saguaster  major.  East  Indies. 

Yields  Toddy  and  Sago;  juice  of  the  root  used  to  poison 
wells  ;  kernel  made  into  a  sweetmeat.  (G.)  The  cellular  part 
of  the  trunk  yields  Sago  of  the  finest  quality,  according  to 
Roxburgh;  Palm  wine  is  also  obtained  from  the  trunk  in 
great  abundance.  (L.)  In  Ceylon  this  plant  yields  a  sort  of 
liquor,  sweet,  wholesome,  and  no  stronger  than  water.  It  is 
taken  from  the  tree  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  an  ordinary 
tree  will  yield  three  or  four  gallons.  They  boil  this  liquor, 
and  thus  make  a  kind  of  sugar  of  it  called  Jaggery.  (Lou.) 
Ceroxylon.     (Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  346.     Endl.  Gen.  PI. 

(Iriartece)  248.) 
Ceroxylon  andicola.    Wax  palm.  South  America 

Trunk  covered  two  inches  thick  with  wax  and  resin.  (G.) 
Has  its  trunk  covered  by  a  coating  of  wax,  which  exudes  from 
the  spaces  between  the  insertion  of  the  leaves.  It  is,  accord- 
ing to  Vauquelin,  a  concrete  inflammable  substance,  consisting 
of  one-third  wax  and  two-thirds  resin.  (L.)  Melted  with  a 
little  suet,  this  wax  makes  excellent  tapers.  (O'&h.) 
Chamuehops.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  253.    De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal. 

480.) 

A  species  of  this  genus  appears  to  yield  Gum  caranna. 

IG.)    Also  wax.  ^  ,  ... 

Cham.zerops    nuMiLis.     Chamcsriphes,   Talma  prunijera, 

Phoenix  humilis.    South  of  Europe.  . 

Said  to  yield  Bdellium;  fruit  Wild  dates,  astringent.  (G.) 

Cocos.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  256.) 

COCOS  BUTYRACEA. 

Emit  yields  a  solid  oil.  (G.)  . 

Cocos  fusieormis.    C.  aculeatus,  Ebenus  Mtlnopxca,  Black 
ebony  tree,  Great  macaw  tree.  Jamaica. 

Yields  Macaw  fat.  (G.)  ,  T  ,. 

Cocos  nucifbra.    Palma  cocos,  Cocoa  tree.    East  Indies. 

Yields  the  best  Toddy  ;  fruit  bud5<  Cabbage,  used  for  food  , 
nuts,  Cocoa  nuts,  contain  a  milky  juice,  very  refreshing; ;  fle^, 
strong  tasted,  very  nutritive,  fattening;  used  in  stews  ;  rubbej 
down  with  water,  used  as  a  milk;  yield  an  oil  by  boiling  or 
expression.  Confounded  with  Cacao  nut.  (G.)  The  root  J 
sometimes  masticated  instead  of  the  areca  not ;  of  the  s.naii 
fibres  baskets  are  made  in  Brazil.  The  hard  case  of  the  steni 
s  converted  into  drums,  and  used  in  the  construction  ot  rmra. 
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The  reticulated  substance  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  is  formed  into 
cradles,  and  some  say  into  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  ;  the  unex- 
panded  terminal  bud  is  a  delicate  article  of  food.  The  leaves 
furnish  thatch  for  dwellings,  and  materials  for  fences,  buckets, 
and  baskets.  They  are  used  for  writing  on,  and  make  excel- 
lent torches  ;  potash  in  abundance  is  yielded  by  their  ashes  ; 
the  midrib  of  the  leaf  serves  for  oars  ;  the  juice  of  the  flower 
and  stems  is  replete  with  sugar,  and  is  fermented  into  excellent 
wine,  or  distilled  into  a  sort  of  spirit  called  Arrack;  or  the 
sugar  itself  is  separated  under  the  name  of  Jaggery  ;  the  fruit 
is  valuable  for  food,  and  contains  a  delicious  beverage;  the 
fibrous  and  uneatable  rind  is  not  less  useful ;  it  is  not  only 
used  to  polish  furniture,  and  to  scour  the  floors  of  rooms,  but 
is  manufactured  into  a  kind  of  cordage,  called  Coir  rope,  which 
is  nearly  equal  in  strength  to  hemp,  and  which  Roxburgh  de- 
signates as  the  very  best  of  all  materials  for  cables,  on  account 
of  its  great  elasticity  and  strength.  Finally,  an  excellent  oil 
is  obtained  by  expression;  the  juice  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other 
species  of  palms,  is  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  Toddy  ;  it 
is  a  grateful  beverage,  and  is  found  to  be  the  simplest  and 
easiest  remedy  that  can  be  employed  in  removing  constipation 
in  persons  of  delicate  habit,  especially  European  females.  (L.) 

Corypha.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  252.) 

Corypha  cerifera.    Copernicia,  Carnavba palm .  Brazil. 

A  slow  growing  palm-tree,  the  leaves  of  which  are  covered 
with  wax,  (Carnauba  wax,  which  differs  from  that  of  the 
Ceroxylon  in  being  unmixed  with  resin. 

Elais.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  255.) 
Elais  guineensis.    Palma  oleosa,  Guinea  palm,  Oil  palm. 
Guinea. 

Yields  Palm  oil.  (G.)  Also  said  to  yield  the  best  kind  of 
Palm  wine.  (L.) 

Elate.    (Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  346.) 
Elate  sylvestris.    Wild  date  tree.  East  Indies. 

Yields  a  pleasant  Toddy.  (G.) 

Lodoicea.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  251.) 
Lodoicea  maldivica.    L.  sechellarum,  Borassus  £ech;llensis 
Maldivian  cocoa-nut  tree.    East  Indies. 

Fruit,  Sea  cocoa-nut,  but  indifferent  eating;  used  in  typhus 
fevers.  (G.)  Jl 

Phcenix.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  253.) 
Phcenix  dacty  1-ifera.    Palma,  Date  tree.  Levant 
Fruit,  Dates,  Dactylus,  saccharine;  fleshy,  emollient,  sliffhW 
astringent,  and  pectoral.  (G.)    The  fruit  of  this  tree  makes  a 
great  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  and  part  of 
Persia;  in  Upper  Egypt,  many  families  subsist  almost  entirely 
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upon  it ;  they  make  a  conserve  of  it  with  sugar,  and  even  grind 
the  hard  stones  in  their  hand-mills  for  their  camels  ;  the  date 
is  said  to  strengthen  the  stomach  and  the  intestines,  to  stop 
looseness,  and  promote  expectoration,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
given  in  pectoral  decoctions;  it  is  also  recommended  in  the 
piles,  given  in  red  wine;  juice  distilled  forms  a  kind  of 
Arrack.  (Lou.)  A  single  tree  often  affords  in  Arabia  from 
100  to  200  lbs.  of  fruit.  (O'Sh.) 

Sagus.    (Endl.  Gen.  PL  250.) 

Sagus  pabinifbea.  #  East  Indies. 

Yields  an  indifferent  kind  of  Sago.  I h.) 

Sagus  l*vis.  g  ^  ,  Sumatra  and  Molucca 

Some  of  the  finest  Sago  of  Malacca  is  prepared  from  the 
soft  cellular  substance  of  the  trunk  before  the  fructification 
appears ;  it  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  natives 
of  the  Po"'a-y  Islands  near  Sumatra.  (L.) 

Sagus  vinifera.    S.  gmuina,  S.  palma  pmus,  Sagou,  Srgo 
Saqopalm.  Guinea. 

Yields  the  best  Sago.  (G.)  Sagus  Rumphu,  and  Saguerus 
Rumphii,  (Roxb.,)  are  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
Sago. 

Order  162.  AROIDEiE.  (De  Cancl.  Bot.  Gal.  480.  Endl. 
^  Gen.  PI.  232.) 

Fl0Wers  monoecious,  sessile  arrange * 
monophyllous  spatbe,  or  by  a  few  'XSSISLr ;  cvarJ7^ 

stamens  definite,  or  indefinite ; mlheu  14  « ^ ,  ^ny-secded  ;  styU, 
mixed  with  ^»^'%^^^tTi^l>J!B^,  one-seeded  by  abortion; 
and  «^yi^B\'^¥\X.hT  ov  farinaceous  albumen;   radicle  inferior. 

tZJTt^l  £  W  alternate,  radical  or  sbeatbiug  at  tbe  base, 

sometimes  pedate,  or  cordate.  _    „  t>i    o^ll  N 

Acorus.    (De  Cancl.  Bot.  Gal.  481     Endl.  Gen.  PI.  241.) 
•Aoobus  calamus.    (E.  B.  356.)    Sweet  flag,  or  Sedge. 
El  June     Perennial.    Watery  places  and  banks  of  rivers. 
5he  rhizoma  contains  an  aromatic  bitter  principle,  which 
IDe  ™1Z0£*  ,     reo-arded  as  medicinal;  m  cases  of 

has  caused  the  pla  t  to  be  ie  ^  been  received 

S'exhlb  i  rConttantinople,  the  rhizoma  is  made 
Irom  its  exnioiuui  considered  a  good  stomachic,  and 

into  a  ^°SiAer^X  of  epidemic  disea.es.  It 
is  eaten  freely  dining  t  ie  p   ^  perfumers  in  the  manu- 

is  in  this  country  chief!)  employee  U)  i ie  j  ncc  of  the 

factureofhair  powder,  on  ^count  ot  t  e  ^f^^^ 
essential  oil  which  is  mixed  with       f^ac^lo^d  in  nlC. 
Dr.  Pereira  says,  that,  although ,  it  is i  rarely  empj  y 
clicine,  it  might  frequently  be  substituted  for  othei  more  «  J 
aromatics.    It  is  adapted  to  cases  of  dyspepsia,  oi  as  an 
junct  tQ  tonics  or  to  purgatives.  (L.) 
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Arisjema.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  234.) 

Arisjema  atrorubens.  Arum  atrorubens,  A.  ring  ens,  A.  try- 
pliyllum,  Dragon  root,  Indian  turnip.  North  America. 

Arum,  P.  U.  S.,  root,  boiled  in  milk,  used  in  phthisis.  (G.) 
Violently  acrid  and  almost  caustic ;  the  rhizoma  when  fresh  is 
too  powerful  to  render  its  internal  exhibition  safe  ;  the  acrid 
property  extremely  volatile,  easily  driven  off  by  heat,  when 
the  rhizoma  yields  one-fourth  of  pure  delicate  amylaceous 
matter  resembling  the  finest  arrow-root,  very  white,  delicate, 
and  nutritive.  (L.) 

Arum.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  480.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  235.) 
Arum  colocasia.    Calcas,  Colocasia,  Kachoo.  Levant. 
Arum  cordifolium. 

Arum  divaricatum.    Ntzlenschena.  East  Indies. 

Arum  dracuncueus.  Dracontium,  Dragons.  South  of 
Europe. 

Arum  indicum.    Maim  kachoo.  China. 

Arum  macrorhizon.  East  Indies. 

Arum  mucronatum. 

Arum  pentaphyleum.  Rumpkal. 

Arum  peregrinum. 

Arum  tenuifolium.  Arisarum,  Friar's  cowl.  South  of 
Europe. 

Arum  vikginicum.  North  America. 

Boots  used  as  food.  (G.) 

*Arum  maculatum.  (E.  B.  1293.)  Arum,  Barba  Aaronis, 
Serpentaria  minor,  Zingiber  album,  Z.  germanicum,  Cuckoo  pint, 
Wake  robin. 

Fl.  spadix  purplish.  April,  May.  Perennial.  Hedge 
banks  and  groves. 

Root  acrid,  incisive,  detersive,  gr.  x.  to  3j.  of  the  fresh  root, 
made  into  an  emulsion  with  gum  arable  and  spermaceti,  taken 
three  or  four  times  a  clay,  useful  in  obstinate  rheumatisms; 
has  been  used  in  washing  instead  of  soap,  but  unless  the  juice 
is  well  separated,  it  frets  and  chaps  the  hands  of  the  laun- 
dresses. (G.)  The  tubers  are  composed  of  a  large  quantity  of 
amylaceous  matter,  mixed  with  an  acrid  poisonous  juice  ;  by 
repeated  washing,  and  by  means  of  heat,  the  acrid  principle  is 
removed,  and  the  residuum  is  a  bland  nutritious  substance  of 
the  nature  of  Arrowroot,  which  is  manufactured  in  the  island 
of  Portland,  and  thence  called  Portland  sago.  It  is  used  ex- 
tensively in  some  parts  of  Devonshire.  In  the  recent  state 
the  tubers  are  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  expectorant.  (L.) 
Caladium.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  236.) 

Caladium  sagittjefolium.  Arum  sagitta 'folium,  Touos. 
-dadoes.    West  Indies. 
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Roots  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  eaten  boiled  Jhe 
rough  coat  being  split,  and  the  pulp  squeezed  out ,  it  tastes 

like  soap.  (G.)  .  7 

Caladium  violaceum.    Arum  violaceum. 

Roots  esculent.  (G.) 

Patta     meCand  Bot.  Gal.  481.    Endl.  Gen  PI.) 

Call  a  pa  ltj  st  r  is!  Water  dragons  T^lTcM  W 
Root  used  as  food.  (G.)  The  r^20^^ 
and  caustic  in  the  highest  degree,  are,  ^>d^T^ 
made  into  a  kind  of  bread  in  high  estimation  call<  d  Mtsse 
Zo£  n  Lapland  ;  this  is  performed  by  drying  and  grinding 
l?e  rootsTftcirds  boiling  and  macerating  them,  ti  1  they 
are  deprived  of  their  acrimony,  when  they  are  baked  liKe 
other  farinaceous  substances.  (L.) 

Colocasia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  236.) 
Colocasia  esculenta.    Arum  esculentum  A™j;X2n 
Caladium  esculentum,  Black  cacao,  Cocoa  root,  Eddoes,  Indian  | 
kale.    East  and  West  Indies  leayes 

Roots  and  petioles  esculent.  (G.)    me  tune re 
are  a  common  article  of  food  among  negroes,  but  the)  are  so 
acrid  as  to  prove  uneatable  by  Europeans  not  accustomed  to  ; 
Tern;  the  boiled  leaves  produce  a  most  inconvenient  flow  of 
saliva,  and  a  sense  of  choking.  (L.) 

Dieffenbachia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  238.)  _ 
Dieffenbachia  seguina.    Arum  regnvum.  A.  segmnum,  Ga-  \ 

plants.  It  the  inizoma  ib  o  •  i  dumbness  when 
swelling  of  the  tongue,  and  ""^^Pg^^"  that  the 
merely  applied  to  the  hps.  Su  W.  £0(^r  7 „  t 
slightest  application  ot  the  spadix  to  the  to»^e  g  , 

pain.    The  juice  is  said  to  irnpar    an  in  del  ble  sta 

Browne  says  that  the  stem  ^  employed   n  the  Wes, j 

^X^?^        tlie  applicatiou  of 

lime  alone.  (L.) 

Dracontium.    (Endl.  Gen  PI.  240.) 
Dracoktium  pertusum.    Arum,  DraconUum.    *  est 

dies.  ,    ..i  ti  p  fres}1  leaves,  which 

Dropsical  patients  are  covered  with  the  tiesn 

produce  a  alight  but  universal  vesication.  ^outh  Auierica. 
Dracontium  polyphyllum. 
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The  spathe  smells  so  powerfully  upon  the  first  opening,  that 
vomiting-  and  fainting  sometimes  ensue  from  the  stench.  Lin- 
naeus says,  "  Olfaciente  attonitos  redderet  et  entalepticos." 
This  is  one  of  the  remedies  used  in  Guayana  against  the  bite 
of  the  Labarri  snake,  which  its  spotted  leafstalks  resemble  in 
colour;  no  doubt  it  is  a  powerful  stimulant.  Ainslie  says,  the 
prepared  tuber  is  supposed  in  India  to  be  antispasmodic,  to  be 
a  valuable  remedy  in  asthma,  and  to  be  used  in  haemorrhoids ; 
but  as  this  species  is  not  found  in  India,  some  other  plant  was 
probably  intended.  (L.) 

Homalomena.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  238.) 

Homalomena  aromatica.    Ccdla  aromatica.     East  Indies. 

When  cut,  this  diffuses  a  pleasant  aromatic  scent,  something- 
like  that  of  the  Zingiberaceee.  The  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
rhizoma  are  in  high  estimation  among  the  natives  of  India  ;  it 
sells  at  from  ten  to  sixteen  rupees  the  maund.  (L.  ex  Roxb.) 

Scindapsus.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  239.) 

Scindapsus  officinalis.    Pothos  officinalis.  Bengal. 

The  fruit,  cut  into  transverse  pieces  and  dried,  is  an  article 
of  some  importance  in  the  Hindoo  Materia  Medica,  called 
Gujpippul,  and  sold  by  the  druggists  under  that  name.  (L. 
ex  Roxb.) 

Symplocarpus.  '  (Endl,  Gen.  PL  240.) 
Symplocarpus    fcetidus.     Dracontium.  foctidum,  Ictodes 
fcetidus,  Pothos fcetida,  Skunk  cabbage,  Skunk  iceed.  United 
States. 

Root,  Dracontium,  P.  U.  S.,  antispasmodic;  used  in  asthma 
and  hooping-cough ;  the  root  of  Veratriun  virldi  is  sometimes 
gathered  for  it  in  mistake.  (G.)  This  plant  emits  a  powerful 
offensive  odour;  its  tubers  are  acrid,  but  when  dried  and 
powdered  are  antispasmodic.  An  excellent  remedy  in  asthma, 
catarrh,  and  chronic  coughs  ;  also  employed  with  success  in 
hysteric  paroxysms,  dropsy,  rheumatism,  and  even  epilepsy. 
(L.) 

Typhonium.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  235.) 

Typiionium  trilobatum.  Arum  irilobatum,  A.  orixense, 
Arisarum  amboinum.    East  Indies. 

Root  used  as  food.  (G.)  The  tubers,  When  fresh,  are  ex- 
ceedingly acrid.  The  natives  of  India  use  them  in  poultices  to 
disperse  or  bring  forward  scirrhous  tumours;  they  also  apply 
them  externally  to  the  bite  of  venomous  snakes,  at  the  same 
time  giving  inwardly  about  the  size  of  a  field  bean.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  powerful  stimulant  in  proper  hands.  (L.  ex 
Roxb.) 
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Order   163.    TYPHACEiE.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  482. 

Endl.  Gen.  PI.  241.) 

t„A  ;n  „n5spviial  catkins :  periqone  three-leaved,  or  obso- 
Flowers  morons,  aggregated  m  »  J  '  wedge-shaped.  Female 

lete.    Male  flower:   stamens  3—1),  filaments  ionb    «  1—2  ;  fi-wit 

mrjMrtassj&s  *»i  «*-  i 

a  /rko  r^nrl   "Rot    Gal  482.    Endl.  Gen.  PI. 

Sparganium.    (L>e  uanci.  x>oi.  \j<w. 

241.) 

Sparganium  hamosuh.  (E.B.744.)  Sparyanivm,  Branched 

bUY\r.  pale  yellow.    July.    Perennial     Ditches  and  ponds. 
Root  given  with  wine  for  the  bite  of  the  viper.  (G. 
Typha     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  482.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  242.) 
•Typha  Ltipolia.    (E.  B.  1455.)    T.  palustris,  Typha, 

Cat's  tail,  Beed  mace.  ,     Ano-nst  • 

Fl.  sterile,  yellow,  fertile,  greenish  brown.    July,  August. 

Perennial.    Sides  of  ponds  and  lakes.  ,      „  ,r.v 

Flowers  mixed  with  hog's  lard  used  to  cure  burns.  (G.) 

PollenTnflammable  like  that  of  Lycopodium,  used  as  a  substxtute 

for  it.  (L.) 


Order  164.    CYPERACEiE.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  483. 

Endl.  Gen.  PI.  109.) 

lowers  gracious,  spiked,  ^^^^  £££  SttS^ 

ffi^Ki^^SS:  SXg  grasses;  s'tems  general  ,it, 
'out  knots  j  tarn  sheathing,  sheath  entire. 

Bueckia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PL  113.) 

BUECKIA  

Root  used  as  a  spice.  (G.)  _  -pi  urn 

Carex.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  488.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  1 10.) 
*Carex  arenaria.    (E.  B.  928.)    Sea  sedge. 

be^ssS  of  demulcent  and  ^^n^Gt 
collected  on  the  continent,  and  sold  under  tde  na  i 
man  sar^anZ/a.  (L.)  Numerous  *^™%?™*t\eB  of 
many  tend  to  prove  that  the  root  P«^^™tff£er  the 
SarsapariUa.     This  plant  is  carefully  propagated 
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dikes  of  Holland,  where  its  interlacing  roots  bind  the  sand 
together,  and  thus  protect  the  country  from  fatal  inundations. 
(O'Sh.) 

*Carex  ihrta.    (E.  B.  685.)    Hairy  sedge. 
Fl.  May,  June.    Perennial.    Wet  pastures. 
Has  a  reputation  similar  to  the  last,  and  is  said  to  be  admi- 
nistered with  advantage  in  rheumatic  and  cachectic  attec- 

tl0*CAREx  intermedia.    (E.  B.  2042.)    C.  disticha,  Soft  brown 

Fl  June.    Perennial.    Marshy  ground  and  wet  meadows. 
*Carex  sylvatica.    (E.  B.  995.)    Pendulous  wood  sedge, 
Wood  sedge. 

Fl.  May,  June.    Perennial.    Moist  woods. 
Carex  villosa.    Bastard  sarsaparilla,  German  sarsaparilla. 
Roots  of  the  whole  of  these  used  for  Sarsaparilla.  (G.) 
Cyperus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  483.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  119.) 
Cyperus  articulatus.  Adrue. 

Root  aromatic,  stimulant,  used  for  Virginian  snake  root;  in- 
fusion good  in  vomiting  and  fluxes.  (G.) 

Cyperus  esculentus.    Rush  nut.  South  of  Europe. 

Root  eatable,  when  roasted  makes  good  coffee.  (G.)  Yields 
a  preparation  resembling  chocolate.  (O'Sh.) 

Cyperus  hexastichos. 

Used  for  the  true  Cyperus  rotundus. 

*Cyperus  longus.  (E.  B.  1039.)  English  galingale,  Long 
rooted  cyperus,  Sioeet  cyperus. 

Fl.  light  brownish.  July.  Perennial.  Moist  marshes. 
Rare. 

Contains  a  bitter  principle,  which  gives  its  roots  a  tonic  and 
stomachic  property.  (L.)  Tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic. 
(O'Sh.) 

Cyperus  odoratus.  India. 

Has  a  warm  aromatic  taste;  given  in  India  in  infusion  as  a 
stomachic.  (L.) 

Cyperus  papyrus.  Egypt. 

The  Papyrus,  or  paper  of  the  Egyptians,  was  obtained  from 
this. 

Cyperus  terennis.    Nagur  mootha.  India. 

Root,  dried  and  pulverised,  used  by  Indian  ladies  for  scour- 
ing and  perfuming  the  air.  (L.) 

Cyperus  rotundus.    Hound  rooted  cyperus.  India. 

Boots  of  this,  and  G.  longus,  sweet-scented,  heating;  dose 
5ss.  to  3j.,  equal  to  the  foreign  aromatics  ;  when  first  powdered 
the  scent  is  weak,  but.  by  keeping  it  becomes  stronger.  (G.) 
The  tubers  of  C.  rotimdus  are  said  by  General  Hardwicke  to 
have  been  given  with  benefit  in  cholera.  (L.) 
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Scirpus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  485.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  118.) 
.  *Scirpus  lacustris.    (E.  B.  62.)     Holoschamus,  Bull- 

TtlS  Jl  • 

pi.  with  brown  fringed  glumes.  July,  August.  Perennial. 
Margins  of  lakes  and  ponds.  >   •  . 

Seed  astringent,  em.nenagogue,  diuretic,  hypnotic.  (U) 
Used  to  bottom  chairs,  thatch  cottages,  and  for  other  domestic 
purposes.  (Lou.) 


Sub-class  2.  GLUMACEiE. 

Perianth  usually  absent,  its  place  occupied  by  herbaceous  «  »*£ braoteae,  imbricate 
over  eacb  other  j  if  present,  surrounded  by  such  bracteae. 

Order  165.    GRAMINEiE.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  499. 
Endl.  Gen.  PI.  77.    Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  369.) 

Flowers  usually  hermaphrodite,  sometimes  monoecious,  or  polygamous,  consisting  of  im- 
bricated knots,  of  winch  the  most  exterior  are  called  glumes,  the  interior  immediately  en- 
closing the  stamens  palece,  and  the  innermost,  at  the  base  of  the  ovarium,  scales;  glumes 
usually  two,  alternate,  sometimes  single,  most  commonly  unequal;  pale*  (Mu~ 
D  C.)  two,  alternate,  the  lower  or  exterior  simple,  the  upper  or  interior  composed  ot  two 
united  by  their  contiguous  margins,  and  usually  with  two_  keels  together  forming  a ^  land 
of  dislocated  calyx;  scales  two  or  three,  sometimes  wanting  ;  if  two,  collateral,  alternate 
with  the  pale*,  and  next  the  lower  of  them,  either  distinct  or  united  ;  stamens  hypogy- 
nous,  1,  2?  3,  4  6,  or  more,  one  of  which  alternates  with  the  two  hypogynous  scales,  and 
is  therefore  next  the  lower  palea ;  anthers  versatile:  ovary  simple ;  style  two,  very 
rarely  one  or  three  ;  stigmas  feathery,  or  hairy  ;  pencarp  usually  undls^S^Lmen 
the  seed,  membranous  "albumen  farinaceous;  embryo  lying  on  one  "d^^J™^ 
at  the  base,  lenticular,  with  a  broad  cotyledon,  and  a  developed  plumula,  and , 
but  very  rarely,  with  a  second  cotyledon  on  the  outside  of  the  plumula,  and  alternate  *ith 
the  usual  cotyledons;  rUzoma  fibrous,  or  bulbous;  CMtoW  cylindrical   usual y  fi tular 
closed  at  the  joints,  covered  with  a  coat  of  silex  ;  leaves  alternate  with  a  pli  sheath 
flowers  in  little  spikes,  called  locust*,  arranged  in  a  spiked  racemed,  or ■  pamckd  n,ann«r 
(Lindl.) ;  seeds  nutritive,  the  basis  of  bread,  and  in  general  form  the  most of 
man  ana  several  animals.    They  are  almost  universally  T^^^^SteS 
aromatic  quality  ;  the  bran  of  most  contains  an  acrid  ream,  to  get  nd  of  which Jta  seeds 
are  husked  or  pearled,  by  being  steamed,  dried,  and  ground  in  mills  for  that  purpose.    1  lie 
stems  contain  a  saccharine  juice. 

Andbopogon.   (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  499.  Endl.  Gen.  PI.  108.) 

ANDROPOGON    CALAMUS    AROMATICUS.       KoAa/^os  apywrucos. 

(Diosc.)    India.  _    .       ,  „t0+,»d 

^  Known  only  from  a  short  note  by  Dr.  Boyle  who  states 
that  it,  and  not  A.  joarancussa,  produces  the  fragrant  and 
stimulant  Grass  oil  of  Namur,  and  who  conjectures  it  to ,  have 
been  the  '«  sweet  cane,'1  and  the  "  rich  aromatic  reed  fi  on a 
far  country,"  of  Scripture.  It  is  used  in  India  as  an  external 
application  in  rheumatism,  in  the  same  way  as  Uijeputi. 
is  also  given  as  a  stimulant.  (L.)  India 
Andropogon  JOARANCUSSA. 
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This  lias  been  said  to  yield  Grass  oil,  but  Dr.  Royle  denies 
it :  see  the  preceding  plant.  _< 

Andropogon  nardus.    iYWas  vndica,  Indian  spikenard. 

Bitter,  smells  like  cyperus,  and  has  the  qualities  of  camel  s 
hay  ;  formerly  used  in  Mithridate  and  Venice  treacle  (G.) 

Andropogon  scuoenantiius.  Juncus  odoratics,  Schcencmthus, 
Camel's   hair,   Lemon  grass,  Sweet   rush,   Ex<hvos,  {Diosc.) 

^"  StLTk  and  leaves  aromatic,  sharp  tasted,  heating,  attenuant, 
discussive,  tonic;  contains  a  resin  analogous  to  Myrrh ;  for- 
merly used  in  Mithridate  and  Venice  treacle;  the  infusion  ot  it 
drank  in  India  by  those  with  whom  the  Chinese  tea  does  not 
agree.  (G.)  The  full-grown  leaves,  roasted,  are  considered  by 
Indian  practitioners  as  an  excellent  stomachic.  The  whole 
plant  has  an  aromatic  bitter  flavour.  (L.)  Formerly  brought 
over  from  Turkey,  in  bundles  about  a  foot  long,  and  kept  in 
the  shops  to  be  employed  as  a  stimulant  and  deobstruent,  but 
it  is  now  little  used.  (Lou.)  Yields  Oil  of  lemon-grass. 
(Pereira.) 

Anthoxanthum.    (De  Cancl.  Bot.  Gal.  509.    Endl.  Gen.  PL 

81.) 

Anthoxanthum  muricatus. 

The  fibrous  roots  are  sold  by  perfumers  under  the  Tamool 
name  of  Vittie  Vayr.  (Pereira.) 

*Anthoxanthum  odoratum.  (E.  B.  647.)  Spring  grass. 
Sweet  scented  vernal  grass. 

Fl.  May.    Perennial.    Meadows,  woods,  and  pastures. 

Nearly  resembles  Camel's  hay  and  Indian  nard :  dried  herb 
a  substitute  for  tea  ;  the  very  agreeable  odour  of  new  hay  is 
owing  to  this  grass  ;  root  aromatic  ;  twelve  pounds  of  hay,  or 
at  most  fourteen  pounds,  per  diem,  is  the  full  quantity  that 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  a  horse  that  works  regularly  and  mode- 
rately. (G.) 

Arundo.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  520.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  91.) 
Arundo  donax.    Great  reed.  South  of  Europe. 

Root  diuretic  and  emmenagogue.  (G.) 

Avena.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  512.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  96.) 
##Avena  sativa.    Cultivated  oat. 

El.  July.    Annual.  Native  country  unknown. 

Of  this  there  are  many  varieties,  the  chief  of  which  are 

Avena  sativa  alba.    White  oats. 

Avena  sativa  nigra.    Black  oats. 

Avena  nuda.    Naked  oat,  Pill,  Pilcorn. 

Grain  used  to  feed  horses,  fourteen  pounds  by  the  day  being 
the  usual  allowance;  but  hard-worked  horses  need  not  be 
stinted  ;  a  great  part  passes  through  them  unchanged,  unless 
the  oats  are  bruised  or  wetted  with  salt  water,  in  which  case 
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they  are  completely  digested ;  it  is  also  made  into  gnts  and 
flour ;  Grits,  Gruau  d'avoine,  avence  semina,  P.  L.,  ^ruteUum, 
C.  P„  oats  cut  into  two  or  three  pieces,  and  the  husks  sepa-. 
rated  by  a  mill;  used  for  making  a  heating  stimulatmg  food. 
(G.)  A.  nuda  is  considered  the  best  tor  making  groats 
M'YV.)  Yields  Emhden  and  other  groats  a  common  article 
of  food  among  the  sick,  but  it  is  scarcely  medicinal. 

*Avena  strigosa.    (E.  B.  1264.)    Thistle-pointed  oat,  Spa- 


nish  oat. 


El.  June,  July,    Annual.  Cornfields. 
Properties  and  uses  the  same  as  those  of  A.  sativa. 

Bambusa.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  102.) 
Bambusa  arundinacea.     Arundo  bambos,  J.  tabaxifera, 

Bamboo  cane.  T  ,.  » 

Bambusa  baccifera.  .  East  Indies  &c 

Yield  Tabasheer.  (G.)    There  is  perhaps  scarcely  any  plan 
that  serves  for  so  many  domestic  purposes  as  the  bamboo  ;  it 
is  employed  in  the  construction  of  houses  and  bridges ,;  mas fc. 
for  boats,  domestic  furniture,  boxes,  mats,  u  ensils  of  vanous 
kinds   and  even  paper,  are  made  from  it;  it  is  the  common 
fence  for  gardens  and  fields,  and  is  frequently  used  as  pipes  for 
convevino  water.    In  the  cavities  or  tubular  parts  is  munc ,  at 
CC:S  seasons,  a  concrete  whit;  substance  ca  le 
an  article  which  the  Arabian  physicians  ho  Id  m  . ig h  est ima 
Hon;  the  nature  of  this  substance  is  very  di ferentt  on  wha 
mio-ht  have  been  expected  in  the  product  of  a  vegetable  its 
indestructibility  by  fire,  its  total  resistance  to  acid,  i  s  unit  ng 
by  fusion  with  alkalies  in  certain  proportions,  and  thus  lorm 
ing  a  transparent,  permanent  glass,  and  its  being  aga n  sepa- 
•able  from  heir  compounds  entirely  unchanged,  seem  to  afford 
he  trongest  reasons^  considering  it  as 

with  common  siliceous  earth.    As  to  its  tned  cal  vn  tues,  al 
though  much  esteemed  by  Oriental  practitioners  they  a  c  not 
sach°as  to  cause  it  to  have  any  regard  paid  lUn  ^  mod^n 
practice  of  physic  in  Europe.  (Lou  )        ,  been  em- 

formed  of  the  space  between  two  joints  wh, h  ^  f  em 
ployed  for  holding  the  quicksilver  imported  from  China. 
Bromus.    (DeCand.Bot.Gal.515.    EndL  Gen.  P1.K)1.) 

^puriS^S    ShS  be  purgative  but  Dr  Pe- 
J^eJXtL  Statement  requires  further  prooj  for 
B.  secalinus,  which  was  asserted  by  some  authors  to  be  poison 
ous,  has  been  found  by  Cordier  to  be  »?0™^/^ 
*Bromus  mollis.    (E.  B  ^78.)    Soft  bromegi  ass 
El.  May,  June.    Perennial.   Meadows,  pastures,  and banto 
Seeds  said  to  bring  on  giddiness  to  the  human  species  and 
quadrupeds,  and  to  be  fatal  to  poultry.  (Lou.) 
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Bromus  purgans.  .  Canada. 

Said  to  be  emetic,  but  tins  requires  confirmation  (L.) 
♦Bromus  sterclis.    Bromus,  Drank,  Barren  brome  grass, 

Wild  oat  grass.  ,  .  , 

Fl  June.    Annual.    Waste  grounds  and  hedges. 
Seed  drying,  corrects  stinking  breath;   decoction,  vermi- 
fuge. (G.) 

Calamagrostis.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  502.    Endi.  Gen.  PI. 

90.) 

♦Calamagrostis  lanceolata.  (E.  B.  2159.)  Arundo  cala- 
magrostis, Grumen  arundinaceum,  Pur  pie- flowered  small  reed, 

Reed  grass.  . 

Fl.  June.    Perennial.    Moist  hedges  in  fenny  countries. 
Root  diuretic  and  eminenagogue.  (G.) 

Coix.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  80.) 
Coix  lachryma.    C.  ovata,  Laclirymajobi,  Job's  tears. 
Seeds  diuretic,  and  used  to  make  anodyne  necklaces  for 
teething  children.  (G.) 

Eestuca.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  517.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  101.) 
Festuga  quadridentata.    Sesleria  quitensis.  Quito. 
Humboldt  tells  us  that  this  plant  is  very  poisonous;  it -is 
called  Pigouil  by  the  natives  of  Quito.  (L.) 

Glyceria.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  525.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  98.) 
♦Glyceria  fluitans.     (E.  B.  1520.)     Festuca  fluitans, 
Poa  fluitans,  Gramcn  manna,  Typha  ulva,  Flote  grass,  Manna 
grass. 

Fl.  June,  August.    Perennial.    Stagnant  waters. 

Husked  seeds,  Mussia  seeds,  Manna  seeds,  nutritive,  sweet, 
eaten.  (G.)  Used  in  Russia  and  Poland  in  soups  and  gruels. 
(Lou.) 

Hordeum.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  531.     Endl.  Gen.  PI.  104.) 

**Hordeum  distichon.  Hordeum,  Grudum,  Jow,  Common 
barley. 

Fl.  June.    Annual.    Native  of  Tartary. 

Hordeum  distichon  nudum.    Turkey  barley.    A  variety. 

#*Hordeum  iiexastichon.  Escourgeon,  H.  h.  kybernum, 
Greek  barley,  Bigg,  Mound  barley,  Six-sided  barley,  Winter 
barley,  Full  barley. 

Fl.  June.  Annual. 

**Hordeum  vulgare.    H.  polystichum  vernum,  H.  tetrasti- 
chum,  Bere,  Square  barley,  Spring  barley. 
Fl.  June.    Annual.    Native  of  Tartary. 
H.  vulgare  calesie,  H.  caleste,  II,  tetrastickum  nudum,  Tri- 
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ticospeltum,  Zeopyrum,  Barley  .heat,   Black  barley,  Naked 

barley.    A  variety.  distichum  B,  Zeocriton  commune, 

Hordetjm  zeocriton.    H.  ™fic'™™  ^    {       All  these  are 
Battledore  barley,  German  nee,  £to  at  barley 
cultivated  for  making  P«arfed  6«rZ^  oi^a«.  * 

Hor^n™^  soften 
semma,  JJ.  L.     ine  secus  u     y     ^  separate  the  husk, 

the  skin.then  dried  «*J^m£"*5  the  seed.  Scotch 
except  that  lodged  in  the  & eep tuu  The  seeds 

j«rf  tariff,  ^  thS'in»  pheTieil  granules,  generally 

PeCt0rala"d  ^ 

febrile  drinks.  (G.)  .  „  ee(js  0f  any  0f 

Malt,  Maltum   Bin a  is  made  A  on   the  d  J 

the  species  of  barley,  ^^1^^^  spread  about  two 
until  the  water  turns  reddish   then  *  am  ^  ke 

feet  thick  on  a  floor,  where  it  J^ts  and  ®mit  .  ^ 

it  is  then  spread  thinner  for  two  or  tbe  ^         .  J 
up  again,  until  it  again  heats;  ^P™^  Jke  alteva- 
produce  about  four  of  ™al  ^1'^  to  form 

five,  analeptic  '^^^^SS^  ^ft  from  brewing, 
beer  and  ale  Grains,  exha"f  ^  wbose  milk  it  communi- 
Used  in  London  as  a  food  foi  c0^s'  to  Wl  tQ  treScence.  (G.) 
cates  a  peculiar  ^^fi^Tn-dAft  »  may  be  ne- 
In  order  to  understa nd  A  ' °cC0^ledons  0f  a°young  seed  are 
cessary  to  observe,  that  tae  coiy  r  and 

changed  by  the  heat  and  moistun of  the  e  rf  g 

mucilage  ;  mal  mg  is  0^  ^\n  water  and  fermenting  it 
this  object,  by  steepmg  the  gram  ^  forming  a 

in  heat,  and  then  arreting  its  pro  of  the  sugar 

plant  by  kiln  ^"  ^Xt  bee^.  (Lou.) 
in  distillation  for  spirit,  or  terme 

LoUOm.    (De  Cand.  Bet.  Gal.  f^j^ES! 

*L0LIUM  TEMULENTUM.  {&> 


Hailer  speaks  of  their  --^  -« 

(Smith.     »  ««•  as  a      ! 'a  sedative  ponltice.  (L.) 
was  formerly  recommended  as  a  seua  1 

°RT  iff'  "  Siaa  ri*  East 

Oryza   sativa.    O.   maica,    ^  y 


Indie?. 
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Seeds,  Rough  rice,  Dahn,  Paddy,  used  to  feed  birds;  a 
spirit  is  distilled  from  it  called  Arrack.  Husked  seeds,  Mice, 
boiled  for  food,  and  to  make  an  astringent  decoction.  Ground 
rice  used  for  puddings.  (G.)  By  far  the  best  imported  rice  is 
that  from  Carolina;  it  is  larger  and  better  tasted  than  that  of 
India,  which  is  small,  meagre,  and  the  grains  frequently 
broken.  As  an  article  of  diet,  rice  has  been  extolled  as  supe- 
rior to  almost  any  other  vegetable,  but  whatever  it  may  be  in 
warmer  climates,  where  it  is  a  common  and  to  many  persons 
almost  their  only  food  ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  well  calcu- 
lated for  European  constitutions  as  the  potato,  for  we  find 
that  the  poor  constantly  reject  rice  when  potatoes  can  be  had, 
and  whilst  these  can  be  obtained,  rice  will  always  be  consi- 
dered in  this  country  rather  as  a  dainty  to  be  eaten  with  sweet 
condiments,  spice,  fruit,  &c,  than  as  ordinary  food.  (Lou.  from 
Willich's  Family  Cyclopaedia.) 
Panicum.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  506.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  83.) 

Panicum  frumentaceum.    Saumah,  India. 

Seeds  used  in  India  as  grain.  (G.) 

Panicum  glaucum.    Setaria  glauca,  Panic.  France. 
Seeds  used  to  feed  poultry,  and  sometimes  for  gruel. 
Panicum  italicum.    Setaria  Italica,  Cognee,  Miglio  panico. 
India. 

Seeds  small,  very  delicate,  and  wholesome;  added  in  India 
to  beer  to  make  it  more  intoxicating.  (G.) 

Panicum  mihaceum.  P.  milium.  Milium  esculentum,  Mi- 
lium, Millet.    East  Indies. 

Husked  seeds,  M.  mundatum,  used  to  make  gruel ;  also 
ground  for  flour.  (G.) 

Panicum  pilosum.  Chenna. 

Seeds  used  in  India  as  grain.  (G.) 

Paspalum.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  82.) 

Paspalum  frumentaceum.  Warroogo. 

Seeds  used  for  food.  (G.) 

Pennicillaria.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  85.) 

Pennicillaria  spicata.  Holcus  spicatus,  Panicum  Ameri- 
canum,  Pennisetum  spiculum,  Bajorak,  Couscous.  India. 

Seed  used  as  bread-corn,  or  made  into  gruel.  (G.) 

Phalaris.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  507.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  81.) 
*Phalaris  canadensis.    (E.  B.  1510.)    Phalaris,  Canary 
grass. 

Fi.  yellowish  green.    July.    Biennial.    Cultivated  grounds. 

Juice  of  the  herb  drank  in  pain  of  the  bladder;  seed  (Ca- 
nary seed,)  used  to  feed  small  birds,  and  ground  to 'make  flour 
paste.  (G.) 

The  culture  of  this  grass  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  Isle  of 
Thauet,  where  the  chaff  is  esteemed  as  a  horse  food.  (Lou.) 
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Phuagmitis.    (Endl.  Gen.  PL  91.) 
*Ijhragmitis  communis.    (E.  B.  401.)    Arundo  phragmtu, 

'   L^  di^etlctdepurative;  panicles  dye  wool  green^G.) 
Saccharum.    (De  Cand.  Bo,  Gal.  500.    Endl.  Gen.  PL 
Saccharum  oeeicinaeb.    ^Wo  ««*«..  Sn^r-cnne. 

IntIia.'      •  1 1    o„^r  rO  1    Dr.  Chisholm  says  the  juice  is 
Juice  yields  Sugar.  (G.)    A".  canes>  when  cut  down, 

the  best  antidote  to  arwmML.)  ^  ^ o  •       f  hc 
are  passed  and  -passed  be «   he  ^  * 

mills  ;  the  juice  thus  !\'eeI«a  °  Droduced,  when  the  whole  is 
quick  lime,  until  a  hie k  syrup  »  PJ°a"cea> .  ;  v  the  J^au: 
Pooled  and  gr anulate m, s ™ * 'st '  u  fortUer  purified, 
P^^TttToTf  or  SS^r  of  the  shops.  Sugar- 

^"A'  "  .t°thS.2SS,jaJ  ug  rXemedln  the  east.  B«r%. 
cool  place    tins  is  tne  omv     g  CI1D-nr-candv,  hardened  m 

STVS  *!  Sy^tm^t:£^^™  the  fe, 
cylindrical  m0^f;ar^w^ter.  Resides  the  use  of  sugar  m 
mented  juice  of  sugai  and ;  We£     .    .    employed  to  preserve 

(Lou0  TO„     Chinese  sitaar-cane.  China. 

(I;LL,    (De  Cand.  Bot.  GaL530.    Endl.  Ge,  PI.  103.) 

**Seoale  cbhealb     ^.7e'.Native  of  the  herders  of 
PI.  June.    Annual.  Biennuu. 
the  Caspian  Sea.  ^  ^ 

'  '  B.  S.  cvernum,  Spring  rye.  } 
Seed5   ilted   and  J  ^JJii  2*  *  * 

ground  to  flour.  ground  with  healthy  r.yo 

diseased  grains  ot  pe;£'^rene  of  the  limbs;  now* 
and  made  into  bread,  P^uoagwg^         ^  accelerate  the 
use  as  an  emmenagogue  in  $maU  aose^  ^ 
contraction  of  the  womb  in  p  onacteu  '^..^  very 

uterine  hemorrhage  ;  dose  ten  to  hi  teen  thc  Erg0t, 

ten  minutes,  or  as  an  infusio n.  condition  of 

which  is  by  manv  botanists  coiibideied  a 
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the  grains  of  rye,  Lindley  and  others,  however,  consider  it  as 
a  Fungus,  (Spermoedia  clavus,)  which  see. 

Sorghum.    (Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  379.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Andro- 

pogon)  108.) 

Sorghum  bicolor.  S.  vulgare  bicolor,  Holcus  bicolor,  Milium 
sabcettm,  Barbadoes  millet,  Guinea  corn.    Persia,  &c. 

Sorghum  rubens.    S.  vulgare  rubens,  S.  arduini,  Holcus 
rubens,  Saggina  rubra.  Africa. 

Sorghum  saccharatum.    Holcus  drachna,  H.  saccharatus, 
Yellow-seeded  Indian  millet.  India. 

Sorghum  vulgare.    S.  commune,  Holcus  sorghum,  Milium 
Indicum,  Durra,  Jooar,  Indian  millet,  Turkey  millet.  India. 

Var.  1.  S.  album,  H.  sorghum,  White  flat  seeded  sorgho. 
2.  S.  nigrum,  Black-seeded  sorgho. 
Seeds  used  as  bread-corn,    or  made  into  gruel.  Grain 
of  S.  vidgare,  black,  yields  little  flour;  used  to  feed  poultry. 
(G.)    S.  vulgare  has  been  introduced  into  Italy,  Spain,  Swit- 
zerland, and  some  parts  of  Germany,  also  into  the  West  Indies, 
where,  being  esteemed  a  hearty  food  for  labourers,  it  is  called 
Negro  Guinea  corn.    The  flour  is  very  white,  and  they  make 
good  bread  of  it,  or  rather  cakes,  about  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness.   The  bread  they  make  of  it  in  some  parts  of  Italy  is  dark 
and  coarse.    In  Tuscany  it  is  used  chiefly  for  feeding  poultry 
and  pigeons,  sometimes  for  kine,  swine,  and  horses.  (Lou.) 
Triticum.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  528,    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  103.) 

Triticum  compositum.  Eyyptian  wheat,  Many-eared  wheat. 
Egypt. 

Triticum  monococccm.   Frumentum  barbatum,  Spelta  minor 
Briza  %ea,  Brent  barley,  St.  Peters  corn. 

Triticum  polonicum.    Dantzic  wheat,  Forty  days  wheat 
Polish  wheat,  Two  months  wheat. 

Triticum  spelta.  Spelta  major,  Zea  dicoccos,  Ador  far 
Granfarro,  Spelt  wheat.  ' 

Triticum  turgidum.  Duck-bill  wheat,  Gray  pollard,  Square 
gray  wheat,  T.  pyramidale,  Cone  wheat. 

Triticum  vulgare. 

Var.  a.  ^Jstivum,  Vernello,  Bled  rouge,  Froment  de  mars ; 
trom,  Spring  ivheat. 

Var. /3  Hybernum,Siligo,  White  wheat,  Red  wheat,  T.h,,- 
lernum grams  rubescentibus,  Calbigia,  T.  mtivum  hybL 
num;  1.  anstatum  hybemum,  Bearded  wheat,  Bled  b lane 
Brance,  Cascota  Bianca,  T.  chalepense  spica  breviore  nitt 
disszma  alba  zea  T  Josephi,  and  several  other  species  are 
cultivated  for  gnndmg  into  a  flour  to  make  the  best  hve\d 
or  other  farinaceous  food  ;  the  seeds  also  serve  to  make 
starch,  farro,  and  semolino  ;  the  Cascola  bianca  is      l  i 
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vated  principally  for  its  brilliant  slender  ; st> -aw,  used  in 
making  hats,  although  it  makes  very  good  bread  The 
ears  of  wheat  are  occasionally  eaten  parched  but  if  used 
for  anv  time  are  very  hurtful.    Farro,  usually  made  from 
l^lhZ Seamed,  dried,  and  pearled  as  in  making 
iea rl  barley:    Soojee,  Semolina,  Semola  Urena :  the  heart 
of  the  grain,  that  resists  the  action  of  the  mill,  the  stones 
beino  soft  blunt,  and  not  set  close,  remaining  in  granules 
HLiaiesand/mostly  made  from  red  whea : ^mpojg 
from  Italy.    Semoletta,  Semola  rarita.    A  still  smaller 
kind  of  pearled  wheat  separated  from  flie  preceding  by 
Xiff     All  of  these  are  used  for  making  gruel  and 
Sfning  soups  and  milk ;  the  two  latter  for  making 
S  eEd  other  Italian  pastes.  Bran,  Furfur.  Mixed 
with  fine  white  bread  to  render  it  laxative;  a  decoction  of 
it,  white  drink,  common  mash,  used  as  a  restorative,  and 

alterative  for  horses.  Qramen  officinarum, 

*Triticum  repens.     (-b.  B.   vjJ')     KX,U  JJ 

Root  used  in  pectoral  decoctions.  O) 

Ze4.    (Endl.  Gen.  PL  80.) 
Zea  mays.    Zffl,  2M">ta  mukha,  Formentone,  Indian  corn, 

M^Z^^eVZ^e  grain  made  into  flour; 
used  by  biscuit  bakers.  (G.) 

Zizanxa.    (Endl.  Gen.  PL  78.) 
Zizania  aquatica  .Canada  ™-  .       •       .  and 


WOl 


the  latitudes  in  wlncn  oaib  g;-     y  v  »-  *  (Q  , 

ness,  but  that  its  seeds  do  not  ripen  all  at  one  time,  ^.j 


0^.66.   XTBID^J  .Nat.  B*t  338.  B« 
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Xyris.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  124.) 

Xyris  indica.  _  East  Indies. 

The  natives  of  Bengal  consider  this  of  great  value,  because 
they  think  it  an  easy,  speedy,  and  certain  cure  for  the  ring- 
worm. Rheide  says  the  leaves  are  used  for  this  purpose  mixed 
with  vinegar;  and  the  leaves  and  roots,  boiled  in  oil,  are  taken 
against  leprosy.  (L.)    Also  against  the  itch.  (Agardh.) 


Order  167.    PISTIACE^E.    (Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  367.  .De 
Cancl.  Bot.  Gal.  (Lemnacece)  532.) 

Flowers  two,naked,  enclosed  in  a  spathe  ;  male  stamens  definite ;  female  ovary  one-celled, 
with  one  or  more  erect  ovules ;  style  short ;  stigma  simple ;  fruit  membranous,  or  cap- 
sular, not  opening,  one  or  more  seeded ;  seeds  with  a  fungous  te3ta,  and  a  thickened 
indurated  foramen ;  embryo  either  in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen,  and  having  a  lateral 
cleft  for  the  emission  of  the  plumule,  or  at  the  apex  of  the  nucleus.  Floating  plants  with 
very  cellular,  lenticular,  or  lobed  stems,  and  leaves  confounded;  flowers  appearing  from  the 
margin  of  the  stems.  (L.) 

Lemna.    De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  532.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Najadece) 

232.) 

*Lemna  minor.  (E.  B.  1095.)  Lens  palustris,  Duck's 
meat,  Lesser  duckweed. 

FL  July.    Annual.    Stagnant  waters. 

*Lemna  polyrrhiza.  (E.  B.  2458.)  L,  major,  Greater 
duckweed. 

Are  used  externally  as  coolers. 

Pistia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  (Jroidece)  233.) 

Pjstia  stratoites.  The  Tropics. 

The  whole  plant  is  acrid.  In  Jamaica  it  communicates  this 
quality  to  the  water-tanks  in  which  it  grows,  and  is  said  to 
give  rise  to  the  bloody  flux.  (Browne.)  The  Hindoos  con- 
sider the  decoction  demulcent  and  cooling,  and  prescribe  it  in 
dysuria;  the  leaves  are  also  made  into  a  poultice  for  the  piles. 
(L.) 


Order  168.— BALANOPIIORE/E.     (Endl.  Gen    PI  7$ 
Lindl.  Nat.  Ord.  393.) 

Flowers  monoecious,  collected  in  dense  heads,  which  are  roundish  or  oblonn-  ii!ni»1?te 
beanng  both  male  and  female  flowers,  but  occasionally  having        sexe  3i, t i£ 
receptacle  covered  with  scales  or  sctas,  variable  in  form  here  ■inrl  tl„  „ ,1 1J*  T 
thick  spa.es  ;  rarely  naked.    Male  flowers  pedicel  g  Sff 

spreading,  wuh  somewhat  concave  segments ;  stamens  1-3,  (seldom  more!)  Sg3 °St, 
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With  both  united  filaments  and  anthers,  feW^^J^^ 
three.    Female  flown  •  ovary  inferior,  I— J ,  cm i    ,         ^  q{ from  twQ  to  four 

of  the  calyx,  which  is  either  marginal,  and  nearly  iir  , tapering  ;  4(«/»iasim- 
unequal  leaflets  ;  ovule  pendulous  ;  <*Za  one  seldom  ^  ^  spP01,8 Collected  in  a 
pie,  terminal,  rather  convex  ;  ^"^iJ"!,  cellular,  whitish,  very  large; 
bag  resembling  a  solitary  ^d  ».  °'6""l^/^en  r0Sdi8h,  whitish,  enclosed  in  a 
embryo  very  minute  m  pnmja  * ^.e^f™     parasitical  upon  roots;  roof  fleshy, 

b2Sk»  2?  Sd^red  s^. 


(Endl.  Gen.  PL  74.) 
Scarlet  mushroom. 


Greece,  the 


Cynomorium. 

CYNOMORIUM  COCC1KEUM. 

^typiic,  9j-  in  wine.  (G.)  Cynomorium,  the  old  Fungus 
meffiensis,  is  an  astringent.  (L.) 


Order  169. 


CYCADACEiE.    (Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  312. 
Gen.  PI.  70.) 


Endl. 


™«„       j«.  -sjs  jgjf  -tjms*;? 

cones,  or  surrounding  ^a^™,™™™™  ^  ^      icarp  than 

bearing  the  ovules  oVi^f'Twhich  they  are  sel  ed  ;  enlbryo  in  the  midst  of  a  fleshy 
the  scale  or  contracted  lea upoi ^™^\llc  seed  from  which  it  hangs  by  a  long 
or  horny  albumen  ;  raddle  ™f  ™^wxion.  Trees  with  a  simple  cylindrical  trunk 
funiculus,  with  which  it  has  an  orga ic  ™nn^    >  d      thg  gcaly  ^  of 

increasing  by  the  development  0  a  sing *  ™a        ,  be  mch  arc 

Cvtcas.    (Endl.  Gen.  PL  71 .) 
Cycas  CARERiEA.    Meal  bark-tree. 

Pith  of  the  trunk  made  into  *%o.  (G.)  Eagt  ^.^ 

AYiCAS/nfCsLA0LIis  said  to  be  produced  by  the  interior  of  the 
A  land  of  Sago     saia       J  the  sh    s,  whieh  is  obtained 
stem,  but  not  the  tiue t  sago  i       Moluccas,  and  a 

from  flw^4?e*SV  "P~««a       the  kernel1 

kind  of  flour  of  bad  quamy      f  transparent  gum, 

pounded  in  a  mortar  ,  it  also  yitiu 

something  like  tragacantb,  (L.)  Japan 
Cycas  ^oluta  abound  in  a  white 

The  wounded  stem,  ^aves,  ,  it  IS 

transparent  mucilage,  which  £«dffl^toaK  J 
reported  that  a  kind  of^  »P^  .  it  ig  said  by  Thud 
stance  occupying  the  inteno  o  2  and  held  in  the 

berg  that  this  is  «  supra  modum  nut,  ica ,    a  *  J 

highest  esteem;  soldiers  are  able  to  exist  on  a  v  y 
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quantity  of  it,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Japan  to  take 
the  trees  out  of  the  country  ;  the  nuts  are  also  eatable.  (L.) 

Zamia.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  71.) 

Zamia  angustifolia.  West  Indies. 

Zamia  debilis.  West  Indies. 

Zamia  furfuracea.  West  Indies. 

Zamia  media.  West  Indies. 

Zamia  pumila.  West  Indies. 

Zamia  tenius.  West  Indies. 

One  of  the  best  kinds  of  Arrowroot  is  prepared  in  the  Ba- 
hamas from  the  trunk  of  some  species  of  this  genus,  but  from 
which  is  unknown  ;  no  doubt  some  one  of  the  preceding  all  of 
which  are  West  Indian.  (L.) 


DIVISION  2. 

CELLULARES,  OR  FLOWERLESS  PLANTS. 

(Acotyledons,  or  Acrogejis.) 

Plants  composed  chiefly  of  cellular  tissue;  spiral  vessels  for  the  most  part  absent;  sexual 
organs  absent;  reproduced  by  spores  or  sporules. 

Class  1.— FILICOIDE.E. 


Order  170.-EQUISETACEiE.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal  534 

Endl.  Gen.  PI.  58.) 


scales,  on 
d  contain 


Fructifications  terminal,  in  spikes  or  catkins,  consisting  of  peltate  polvsonous  i 

be  found  as  there  are  strirc  uZ he    em  and to h  T f°A   '  °f  thcm  wiU 

continue  more  or  less  combined  (Hooker!)'  1G  Shc"th'  lf  the  tccth  do  llot 

Equisetum. 

*JiQUISETUM    ARVENSE.      (E.    B     2020         T?    ™  i  ^  7 

equina  minor,  Com  horse  tail.  }    B'  mW°r>  Canda 

FI. April.  Perennial.  Corn-fields  and  road  sides 
'Equisetum  fluviatile.    (E  B  2029  ^    7?    t  I 

equina,  Horse-tail,  Great  waW  horsetail      MjUlSCtum  callda 

Fl.  April.  Perennial.  Muddv  lakes'  sides  of  ,.;  i 
pools.  *   iatkVai  hlues  ot  rivers  and 
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^  /tt   "R  2021. ^    Marsh  horse-tail. 

*Equisetum  palustre.  (k>. 

SS^A-  (G.)    Have  been  recon.tne.ded 
emmenag/gues,  bat  ate  not  now  ase^  ^ 

*EqU1PETUM    HYEMALE.  ^  J 

"gift?. k^Boggy  grounds,  middle  and  nortb  of 

En|SL»  is  formed  of  silica  used  to  polisb  wood  and 
metals  ■  imported  from  Holland.  (G.) 


0«D«  171.-LyC0P0DIACEiB     (Be  Cand.  Bot..Gal. 
543.    EntU.  Gen.  Tl.  by.; 

,0.4.,  or  of  wo  forms ;  the  more  «w  one   po» My  ^  cmaimag 

IiYCOPODitJM.    (D.  Cand.  Bot  Gal.  5^    Endl  Gem  P. £L) 
Lycopodium  clavatum.    {Xu  i5.  r 

cus  clavatus,  Common  club  moss.  _  pastures, 
-pi  n/iav  "November.    Perennial     Heatny  pasuneb. 

8#^»ffsrfitrs  tar  Mft 

strongly,  that  if  t  be  sti  ev,  eel  up  wetted  . 

hand  maybe  plunged  to  tne  Do"oiu  t0  keen  their 

hence  females  employed  m .  delicate ^^^J  pUls; 
hands  free  from  sweat ;  u.ed  al.o  to ,10 

also  in  the  plica  polomca  W  X,  known  means  in 

is  said  to  be  more  serviceable  than  a, y  ot *er  ^  - 

removing  pl.ca  polomca    the  pouciei 

excoriation  in  children.  (L..)  South  America. 

jUehskm  spies'  -  - 

"^^fflTSSSr  ( B.  233.)  Sela9o,  Muscus 
Tig  t^X^°S  Heatby  and  slony  places 
!n  V^^mnerlTpargative,  fit  only  for  robust  eonsti.u- 
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tions,  which  can  bear  rough  medicines  ;  used  by  the  country 
girls  in  the  nortli  to  procure  abortion  ;  the  decoction  is  em- 
ployed as  a  wash  to  destroy  lice  in  swine  and  cattle.  (G.)  In 
the  highlands  of  Scotland  it  is  made  into  an  irritating  oint- 
ment, which  .is  applied  with  advantage  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  eyes  as  a  counter-irritant ;  this  unguent  is  also  employed 
to  dress  foul  ulcers,  and  might  be  used  to  keep  blisters  open 
instead  of  Savin ;  internally  administered,  the  Selago  acts 
violently  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic  ;  the  high  landers,  we  are 
told,  notwithstanding,  give  it  in  infusion,  but  if  the  dose  is  not 
small,  it  is  followed  by  serious  giddiness  and  convulsions. 
Linnseus  says  the  Swedes  find  the  decoction  serviceable  as  a 
detergent  lotion,  and  in  destroying  the  vermin  that  infest 
swine  and  other  animals  ;  Dr.  Winkler  says  its  effects  appear 
to  be  sometimes  irritant,  but  more  generally  narcotic  in  their 
nature.  (L.) 


Order  172. — FILICES.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  536.  End! 

Gen.  PI.  58.) 

Fructification  clustered ;  the  capsules  (thecal)  collected  into  clusters  (son)  of  various 
shapes;  son  generally  covered  with  an  involucre,  (indusium,)  sometimes  naked,  situated 
on  the  under  surface  or  margin  of  the  frond,  rarely  spiked  or  racemed  (only  of  one  kind 
upon  the  same  species) ;  ?  male  flower,  I  anthers,  very  small,  scattered/apparent  in  the 
scarcely  unfolded  leaves,  covered  with  a  thin  membrane ;  female  flower,  caps ull  tthcca) 
one-celled,  surrounded  with  an  elastic  ring,  rarely  two-valved,  filled  withCTSS 
and  numerous  seeds.  Perennial  plants,  with  alternate  leaves,  (fronds,)  which  are "often 
lobed,  or  much  divided,  and  while  young  rolled  up  in  a  circinate  manner  from  ape  " 
base;  sweetish,  astringent,  and  pectoral;  a  ley  of  the  ashes  of  most  of  the  peSS h£ 

£Z  ur  a7  Th  to*™10*  the  S^th  of  the  hair,  from  the  alkali  contained  in  th  m 
Stimulating  the  skm,  whence  they  have  been  called  capillary  herbs. 

Acrostichum.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  59.) 

ACROSTICHDM  HUACSARO.  peru 

This  plant  is  called  Huacsarom  Peru,  and  Cataguala  In- 
diana, or  Cordonci  lo,  by  the  Spanish  settlers;  the  rhizoma  in 
cold  mfusion  and  decoction  yields  a  red  colour,  and  a  slight 
astr.ngen  taste  ;  very  inferior  in  action  to  the  true  Calaauala 
{Pohjpodium  C).  (L.  ex  Ruiz.)  ^aiaguala 

Adiantum.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  541.    Endl.  Gen  PI  fin 
^  Aoiantum  iETHioPicuM.     Cape  of  Good  Hope  maiden  hair. 

Used  as  an  aromatic  astringent. 

*Adiantum  capillus  veneris.  "  (E.B.  320.)    A  verum  A 
vulgure,  Capillus  veneris,  Maiden  hair.  '  A' 

neaMhS.  ^Z^'    *~l    ***  "cks  "  -alls 
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with  syrup  it  fonBScapilUure  (L.)  tail  Maiden  hair. 

Adiantum  melano  caulon.  reacuu 

InUs'ecl  in  India  for  *<^J$J^  Canadensis,  Canada 

Adiantum  pedatum.    Capiuus  veim  * 
maiden  hair.    North  America  Smith  it  is  this 

Used  for  Maiden  hair  f*  J™£™  0f  Capillaire,  and  not 
species  that  is  used  ^..^^^in  the  south  of  Europe, 
the  0.  veneris,  but  as  it  does  notbio 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  correct.  (L.) 

Asplenium.    (De  Cand.  Bot  Gal.  53|    Endl   Gen  PL  61.) 

*ASPEENIUM  ADIANTUM  NIGOTM.       E   ±J.    ^     ^  ^ 

nigrum,  JBlachstalhedspleenwort,OahJern. 

of  rocks.  -d    150  \     ^4..  murale, 

*ASPEENIUM    BUTA    MUBABIA.      (JJ.    ^  ^  ^ 

and  walls.  „llt,litips  as  the  true  maiden 

These  have  all  nearly  the  same  c  uahtiea  as  t 
hair.  (G.)    This  genus  was  fomerly  held  ^  .f 
remedy  for  all  diseases  of  the  spleen,  and  e^en 
employed  in  excess.  (Lou.)  Endl.  Gen.  PI-  61.) 

Blechnum.    (De  Cand.  Bot^ Gal  540.  * 
*Blechnum  boreale.    (-k-  is-  t*-0iJ-J 

hard  fern,  Rough  ¥eenwo^-d] .    Woods  and  heaths. 
EL  May,  November.  Feiennid». 

Root  aperient  and  diuretic.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Botbychium.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal. ^536  *£^e^A^ 

*BOTRYCHIUM  LTJNABIA.  ^ 

Leaves  astringent. 

Cis„is.    (Endl.  Gjj^PLej)  , 

*C.STOPTERIS  DEKTATA . •  P;  *  ^  Qak  ferH, 

bum,  Cycloptens  ^^\^f0f  England  and  Wales. 
Toothed  bladder  fern.    N01 1  hoi  £  „  fl'^"  ' 

•Cistotpbris  fragile.  ^•J^:'p0iv;odiumtragile,Bfttm 
Cyatreafragilis,  Cydoptens^ag^olypoi      J  .  ^  ^ 
bladder  fern,  Brittle  cvp. fern.  KocKs 
tainous  parts  of  Great  Britain 

Used  for  Maiden  hair. 
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Grammitis.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  537.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  59.) 

*Giiammitis  ceterach.  (E.  B.  1244.)  Asplenium  cetcrach, 
A.  scolopendrium,  Blechnum  squamosum,  Ceterach  officinalis, 
Scolopendrium  ceterach,  Ceterach,  Loradilla,  Milt  waste,  Scaly 
grammitis,  Spleenwort.  Rocks  and  walls  in  limestone  coun- 
tries. 


Astringent. 


Hemionitis.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  59.) 

Hemionitis  Asplenium  hemionitis,  Mule's  fern. 

Astringent. 

Nephrodium.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  (Polystichum)  538. 
Endl.  Gen.  PI.  62.) 

*Nephrodium  mas.  (E.  B.  1458  and  1949.)  Aspidium 
filix  mas,  Polypodium  filix  mas,  Nephrodium  crenatum,  Filix 
mas,  Male  fern,  Blunt  shield  fern. 

Fl.  May,  November.    Perennial.    Woods  and  shady  banks. 

Root  slightly  bitter,  astringent,  a  good  vermifuge,  in  doses 
of"5j-  t0  5inj-  5  expelling  the  taenia,  either  by  the  assistance  of 
a  strong  purge,  or  by  repeating  the  powdered  root  for  some 
time;  it  is  also  boiled  in  ale  to  flavour  it.  (G.)  Rhizoma 
used  as  an  anthelmintic.  The  Oil  of  fern,  extracted  by  ether, 
is  the  most  efficacious  form  in  which  it  is  administered.  (L.) 
The  dose  of  the  recently  prepared  powder  is  from  one  to  three 
drachms ;  the  oil,  an  ethereal  extract,  is  also  much  employed 
on  the  continent;  dose  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  in  the 
form  of  emulsion,  electuary,  or  pills.  (Pereira.) 

Ophioglossum.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  536.    Endl.  Gen. 

PI.  66.) 

*Ophtoglossum  vulgatum.     (E.  B.  108.)    O.  spicatum, 
Common  adders  tongue. 
May,  June.    Perennial.    Moist  pastures,  and  in  woods. 
Used  to  form  a  celebrated  ointment  for  wounds.  (G.) 

Osmunda.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  536.    Endl.  Gen   PI  65  ) 
*Osmunda  regalis.    (E.  B.  209.)    Filix  florida,  Ophio- 
glossum  osmunda,  Flowering  fern, 1  Osmund  royal. 

gins  of  ^voyodSs!Ptelllbe,'•    PerenniaL    Bo^Y  P^ces,  wet  mar- 
The  young  shoots,  made  into  a  conserve,  are  a  specific  for 
the  rickets ;;  root,  boiled  in  water,  makes  a  kind  'of ?  starch 
used  to  stiffen  linen.  (G.)    Rhizoma  tonic  and  styptic  and 
said  to  have  been  found  serviceable  in  cases  of  rachitis  (L 
Polypodium.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  537.    Endl.  Gen.  PI  60  ) 
Polypodium  calaguala.    Calaguala.  pVn, 
Root  sudorific.  (G.)     Called  Callahuala,  or  Calaauala  in 
Pei  u.    The  rhizoma,  when  dried,  has  great  deobBtrS?sudo" 
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rific,  anti-venereal,  and  febrifugal  virtues  ;  it  is  used An  decoc- 
tion or  infusion,  allowing  one  ounce  (rt  "  1  d 
pints  of  water,  boiled  down  to  three  V^^tl  (L  ex 
genuine  in  Europe  ;  if  ge nuine  it  is  extre, e  y ^  ^ 
Ruiz.)  Diapboretic  and  diuretic,  empioyea 
syphilis.  (Pereira.)  Peru. 

POLYPODIUM  CBASS1FOUUM  ^    .^.^  ^ 

Galled  ^^^PfBaudorifio    the  samples  should  be 
decoction  is  employed  as  a  ^ouno,  i  w 

compact,  heavy,  difficult  to  cut,  ot  even  , 

Acrid,  septic.  -RlU^i    P.auercinum.  Com- 

*P0LYP0L1UM  VTJLGAKE.  A  ^-J     x  * 

-^^3^  Itnnti.    Kecks,  walls,  and  trunks 

of  trees.  js-vflv  nureative  ;  an  infusion,  31'j.  in 

Hoot  saccharine  and  slightly  purgai      >  .    j  boil. 

half  a  pint  of  hot  water,  may  he  taken  at  twice  ,11,  s 
ing  heeomes  hitter^  (G.)  (  p,  gl 

^Tn^oSet^nnial-  Woods,  heaths,  or  stony 
^tSnge;  and  in  tijne  of  scarcity  has  heen  manufac- 
factored  into  a  coarse  kind £ W  W  ^  ^ 

Scolopendrium.    (De  ^ano.  x» u 

'  E   B    1150.)  Asplenium 
sX^TbZ^^ovU  Un.ua  ce,,,M, 
Scolopenrlrium,  Hart  s  tongue  bal|ks_ 
Bf May,  November     Perenn  1  J.  rf 

Astringent,  vulnerary,  pecioicu,. 
flutet  and  spelling  of  the  spleen.  (G.) 
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CLASS  II. 
MUSCOIDE^E. 


Order  173.— MUSCI.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  545.  Endl. 

Gen.  PI.  46.) 

Erect  or  creeping  terrestrial  or  aquatic  cellular  plants,  having  a  distinct  axis  of  growth, 
destitute  of  a  vascular  system,  and  covered  with  minute,  imbricated,  entire,  or  serrated 
leaves;  reproductive  organs  of  two  kinds,  viz.  1st.  axillary  bodies,  cylindrical  or  fusi- 
form stalked  sacs,  containing  a  multitude  of  spherical  or  oval  particles,  which  are  emitted 
upon  the  application  of  water ;  2nd.  thecce,  hollow  urn-like  cases,  seated  upon  a  seta  or 
stalk,  covered  by  a  membranous  calyptra,  closed  by  a  lid  or  operculum,  within  which 
are  one  or  more  rows  of  cellular  rigid  processes,  called  collectively  the  peristome,  and  sepa- 
rately teeth,  which  are  always  some  multiple  of  four,  and  combined  in  various  degrees ; 
the  centre  of  the  theca  is  occupied  by  an  axis  or  columella,  and  the  space  between  it  and 
the  sides  of  the  theca  is  filled  with  sporules  ;  sporules  in  germination  protruding  confer- 
void  filaments,  which  afterwards  ramify  and  form  an  axis  of  growth  at  the  point  of  the 
ramifications.  (Lind.  Nat.  Syst.) 

Hypnum.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  554.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  55.) 
*Hypnum  sertceum.    (E.  B.  1445.)    Leskia  sericea,  Usnea 
cranii  huraani,  Moss  of  a  dead  mans  skull,  Silky  hypnum. 
Used  in  haemorrhages. 

Polytrichia.  (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  546.   Endl.  Gen.  PI.  54.) 

*Polytrichum  vulgare.  Polytrichum,  Adiantum  nigrum, 
Golden  locks. 

Sudorific,  pulmonary. 

Sphagnum.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  581.    Endl.  Gen.  PI.  47.) 

^Sphagnum  S.  commune,  S.  pulustre,  Bog  moss,  Old 

wives'  sow. 

Scarcely  combustible  ;  used  to  stop  cracks  in  chimneys  ;  very 
retentive  of  moisture  ;  used  to  pack  up  plants  for  exportation 
to  distant  countries.  (G-.) 


Order  174.— HEPATIC/E.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  584  ) 
Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol.  v.  97.) 

Plants  growing  in  the  earth,  or  on  trees,  or  in  damp  places,  composed  entirely  of  cel- 
lular tissue,  emitting  roots  from  their  under  side,  and  consisting  of  an  axis  or  stem  which 
is  leafless,  and  bordered  by  a  membranous  expansion;  such  expansions  sometimes  unite 
at  .their  margins  so  a,  to  form  a  broad  lobed  fltffef  reprXctn-e  organs  co,  si  ting 
ther  of  a  peltate  stalked  receptacle,  bearing  thtcm  on  its  inner  surface,  or  of  sessile  ,  Sod 
fM>  Clt  !cr  denied. or  superficial;  besides  there  are  in  M'arckmiia SSSSSSt 
plam  on  the  upper  surface,  and  having  oblong  bodies  embedded  in  the  d si <  an  1 2k £ 
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open  cups,  sessile  en  the  upper  surface,  -^nS^  l 
wMcn  have  the  same  pewer  of  producing new jplmtB" "  gSated,  reticulated  bodies, 
cup-like  receptacles,  containing  mmute,   spherical,  pecmncuiaieu, 

(Lind.) 

Maechantia.     (Lind.  Nat.   Syst  414.    Smith,   Eng.  El. 

vol.  v.  101.)  . 

*MakchaNtia  conxca.  (E  B.  504.)  HepaUca  vulgar*, 
Liver  wort.    Sides  of  mill-ponds  and  sh ady  bd«ks;      ];  ber. 

The  bruised  fronds  are  singularly  fragrant,  resemblin0 

gamot.  (Hooker.)  Hepatica  fon- 

*Marchantia  polymorpha     (E.  B .  ""J    f  V.st  and 

fcma,  J7.  polymorpha,  H.  stellata,  Star  liver  woi  t. 

wet  situations,  and  dry  spots  when  shaded 

Both  of  these  are  aperitive,  acrid,  astnngent ,  usea 

eases  of  the  liver.  (G.) 


CLASS  HI 
FUNGOIDEiE. 


Order  175. — FUNGI-     (De  Cand.  Bo,.  G.l.  728.  End,. 

Gen.  .Pi.  lt>.) 

terniixed,  increasing  in  size .^addltl°"  t°^1 heaved  substances,  frequently  ephemeral 


and  variously  coloured  ;  spa 
branous  cases  called  sj>oridia 


of 

:ies 

capsicum.  The  B~ ^^^^^  drink- 
that  are  of  any  size  only  BtevunB  ™  anc£nts  stewed  sus- 
ine  a  glass  of  brandy  after  them,  and  the  ancien    _  _  _  ^ 

pected  muslii 
tidote  to  the 

this  order  of  wine  "^"^  fmrmoedia  e&W,  or  isty«,  ■»«■] 
cinal  qualities,  name  y   the  5;  b     of  nois0nou* 

there  are  many  nutritious,  and  a  gical  mum 

species.  (L.  ) 
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Agaricus.     (Endl.  Gen.  PL  40.    Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol,  v. 

part  2,  p.  1 .) 

#Agaricus  bulbosus.  Bulbous  agaric.  Woods,  and  borders 
of  woods. 

A  very  active  poison. 

*  Agaricus  deliciosus.  Orange  milked  agaric.  Fir  woods. 
Has  yellow  milk,  and  is  of  exquisite  flavour,  but  must  not 

be  confounded  with    A.   necator,  or  A.    theiogalus,  both  of 
which  have  also  yellow  milk,  and  are  very  poisonous.  (G.) 
From  the  account  given  by  M.  Roques,  it  should  seem  that 
this  agaric,  however  delicious,  is  not  always  to  be  eaten  with 
impunity.  (Hooker.) 

*Agaricus  eburneus.    Ivory  agaric,  Mugnaio.  Woods. 

Sold  for  food  in  the  markets  of  Tuscany. 

*Agaricus  fgetens.  A.  piperatus,  Foetid  simple-giUed 
agaric.  Woods. 

Highly  acrid,  odour  very  strong  and  penetrating,  empy- 
reumatic,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  prussic  acid,  but  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable. 

*  Agaricus  campestris.    A.  edulis,  Common  mushroom. 
Under  the  name  of  Mushrooms,  several  species  of  Agarici 

pratelli  are  supposed  to  be  confounded;  A.  campestris  is  that 
mostly  eaten  in  England  ;  all  are  wholesome.  (G.)  The 
most  generally  used,  perhaps,  of  all  agarics,  and  the  safest :  it 
is  extensively  cultivated.  (Hooker.) 

^Agaricus  muscarius.  Fly  agaric.  Fir  and  birch  woods 
Infused  in  milk  kills  flies  ;  juice  rubbed  on  bedsteads  expels 
bugs  ;  dried  and  powdered,  gr.  x.  to  xxx.,  with  vinegar,  ca- 
thartic, sudorific ;  applied  externally  to  ulcers  and  gangrenes 
i  P1.ghly  narcotic>  producing  in  small  doses  intoxication 
and  delirium,  (for  which  purpose  it  is  nsed  in  Kamschatka  ^ 
and  in  larger,  death.  (Hooker.)  For  a  very  curious  accounl 
ot  this  agaric  and  its  effects,  see  Lindl.  Nat.  Syst  p.  423 

heat1,s.ARICUS  NECAT0R-    Bmdly  milky  a9™ic    Woods  and 

Has  yellow  milk,  and  is  very  poisonous.  (G  \ 
Agaricus  piperatus.  w  , 

An  ingredient  in  the  Opiatum  antituberculosum  WsH  - 
acrid  taste  when  dressed  ;  eaten  "wsum,  Joses  its 

*Agabicus pratensis.  Chan,pignon,Scotchbonnets.  Pastures 

Dried  and  used  to  savour  sauces.  (G.)  *Mures. 

#Agaricus  procerus.    Larue  shaaau  annvi*    xx  i  i 

Is  the  best  a„^ 
are  furmshed  with  a  moveable  collar,  and  whose  ^ ilk  , 
melt  into  a  black  liquid;  none  are  known  t    h!  "0t 
G.)    Taste  and  smell  pleasant-  forms  n,  \1  P0,so"°«s. 
article  of  food.  (Hooker.)  '  °U  the  cont^ent  an 

♦Agaricus  suboulcis.    Subacid  rufous  agaric.  Woo 
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Eaten'  .xnr^us     Yellow  milked  agaric.  Amongst^ 

*Agaricus  theiogalus. 

dead  leaves. 

Very  poisonous.  .    mperatus,  Bearded  pepper 

•Aqarioub  TrM!r^ndborae«s  of  fields.  * 
i0.    Woods^e^, bor d  ^  ^  and  eat  lt 

Very  acrid,  but  ineJL.  (Hooker.) 

seasoned  with  oil  and  vu^  •  \ ^  ^  p 
Agarxcus  tortilis. 

Used  as  food.  Pivoulade  de  Saule.  1 

Eaten  by  the  poor  in  x  suspicious.  (G.)  , 

the  footstalk  ob *. «Saric.     Wood,  , 

#A«AR1CUS  VlOLACEtb  ^ 

Used  for  making  ketohng  ^.^  Eflg.  Vl  vol.  v  1 

Boletus.     (Endl.  Gen.^.  ^  u?  } 
Boletus  ^eus.    Black  champignon. 

Eaten  on  the  continent  Esculent  hoietus     Wofs:  ' 

#Boeetus  edulxs.  _  ^f^tcularly  by  the  Tuscans.  (G) 

ginger  j  or  an       ■  &ofetw.  , 

Turkey.  (vx.J  R  aurantiaats,  L,eccuw,a  js, 

M«»    Wood,  (O.)    Eaten  n.  Germa,  ,sbie 

Eaten,  at  least  while  y  ,  =d      not  g,ve  a  >eiy  n" 

account,  ana  j  y(?d  inJunous.    »■  JV  " 

^K^HtfSW-  vol.  v.  nart*,  ^  ^ 
Bovista.    (Simtb,  Jing.        ^  6ooWfa    <^""  r 

BOVIBTA    N1GRKSCENS.  ^  ^  dry  paStureS. 

B^/fcfc,  JfoZ/ijpuJT.,  Puff-balls. 
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Narcotic;  its  smoke  stupifies  bees,  but  does  not  kill  them; 
its  very  subtile  seminal  dust  is  used  as  a  styptic.  (G.) 

Cantiiarellus.    (EndL  Gen.  PI.  40.) 

Cantharellus  cibarius.  Agaricus  cantiiarellus,  Merulius 
cantiiarellus,  Chantarelle.  Woods. 

Is  not  a  delicate  species,  but  safe,  as  being  unlike  any  poi- 
sonous kind.  (G.)  Smell  very  agreeable,  like  that  of  ripe 
apricots,  taste  agreeable,  but  pungent ;  it  forms  a  main  article 
of  food  in  some  districts  of  Europe,  though  dangerous  when 
eaten  raw.  (Hooker.) 

Ceavaria.    (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  36.    Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol.  v. 

part  2,  p.  173.) 

*Ceavaria  coraeloides.  C.  cinerea,  Goat's  beard  mushroom, 
Grey  goafs  beard,  Coral  clavaria. 

Eaten,  and  very  safely,  as  from  its  coralline  appearance  it 
has  not  the  least  resemblance  to  any  poisonous  kinds,  but  its 
flesh  is  rather  cottony,  and  its  flavour  very  slight. 

Djedalea.     (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  39.    Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol.  v. 

part  2,  p.  133.) 

*D^:dalea  sua veo lens  Boletus  suaveolens,  Sweet  scented 
dcedalea.    On  trunks  of  willows. 

Used  in  phthisis,  3j.  in  powder  four  times  a  day,  made  up 
into  an  electuary.  (G.)  Easily  distinguished  by  its  odour, 
(when  young,)  which  resembles  aniseed.  (Hooker.) 

Dematium.     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.   933.    Smith,  Eng  Fl 

vol.  v.  part  2,  p.  337.)  ' 

Dematium  giganteum.   Xylostroma  giganteum,  Oak  leather. 

Found  in  the  cracks  of  oaks  ;  used  in  Iceland  as  a  dressing 
for  ulcers,  and  in  Virginia  to  spread  plasters  on.  (G.) 

Elaphomyces.     (Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol.  v.  part  2,  p.  306.) 
*Elaphomyces  granulatus.    Boletus,  Lycoperdon  cervinwn, 
Deer  balls,  Granulated  elaphomyces.    Dry  heaths. 
Aphrodisiac,  and  increases  the  milk.  (G.) 

Exidia.     (Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol.  v.  part  2,  p.  217.) 

*Exidia  auricula  JUDiE.  Auricula,  Judce,  Fungu  sambuci 
1  eziza  auricula,  Jews  ears.    On  living  trees,  especially  elder  ' 

Grows  on  the  eldej- ;  used,  soaked  in  milk  or  vinegar  as'-i 
gargle  in  the  quinsey,  &c.  ~' 

Fistulina.     (Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol.  v.  part  2,  p.  154  ) 
*Fistulina  hepatica.    Boletus  hepaticus,  Hypodrus  hepati- 
cus Bull's  liver,  Bull's  tongue,    On  oak,  ash,  walnut  &c : 

Almost  the  only  parasitic  mushroom  that  is  eaten  (G  ) 
Mucn  esteemed  in  Austria  as  an  article  of  food.  (Hooker.) 
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ta^    (End..  Gen  PI.  88.^,1.,  Eng.  El.  vol  v. 

?al  77'  wiira  Cinereous  helvella. 
*Helvella  lacunosa.    U.  mitra,  yi 

Eaten  abroad. 

Hydnum. 

*Hydnum  auriscalpium.  Brouquichons. 

*Hvdnum  coralloides.       H  d  lloq    hydnum,  Hedgehog 
*  Hydnum    erinaceus.      Meageiwg  y 

mushroom.  rj,<n<ert>tte 

l^Xeate" ^'kncb  "ed  for  food  on  the  continent, 
P^neclallv  in  Austria.  (Hooker.) 

especmiiy  Smith,  Eng.  El.  vol.  v. 

Morchella.     (Endl.  uen.  jti. 

ncJEi  .  Common  i 

*M0RCHELLA    ESCULEN1A.  u. 

morell.    Woods,  orchards  cinder  jalk*,  orchellaj; 

ET:1TTe^.  Gel'pl  l    LM1.Ha,  ^,419.)  I 
Pachyma  cocos.    Sffotium  co^s     ^  „  ^ 
Used  in  Carolina  «  Ad  morbos  sanandos.    ^  Molucca8. 
Pachyma  tuber  regium.  n„t;ons  against  diarrhoea, 

Used  in  the  medicine  of  fas    n  nations       ^  ^ 
pains  in  the  face,  fevers,  &c  ,  called  ^  &  fungus 

by  the  Malays.  (E.  ex  *ries-{.ld,  head  and  considered  a i  va- 
called  Soelen,  the  sue  °f  »  'another  species  of  the 

luable  medicine,  which  is  supposed  to 

genus  pl   3L    Smith,  Eng.  El.  vol.  v. 

Phallus.     (Endl.  Oren^ 

T>m«     Wows  phcdloides,  Sttnhhom. 
*Phallus  impudicus.    *™9™1      h     Jt  is  oftener  smelt 

Intolerably  foetid  at  a  f^^^^rion,  and  therefore 
than  seen,  being  supposed  tc  be  ^  ^ ^  . 

^ilSSiU^  externally  to  pain- 

*P0LYP0BUS  IGNIABIUS.     ^0Wl";   *  & 

^    On  willow  cherry  p^;  -   eeh  ^c.Hsed  ^  ^ 

'These,  when  softened .by  driedf  they  arc  used  f 

blood  ;  soaked  in  a  ley  ot  saltpeti  e, 
tinder;  imported  from  Germany.  (^.) 
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*Polyporus  sulpiiureus.  Boletus  sulphur  eus.  Trunks  of 
trees. 

On  drying  evolves  neeclle-like  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  nearly 
pure,  and  is  consequently  poisonous.  (G.)  Dry 'specimens 
are  often  incrusted  with  crystals  of  Binoxalate  of  potash. 
(Hooker.) 

Rhizopogon.    (Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol.  v.  part  2,  p.  229.) 
Rhizopogon  albus.  Tuber  album.   Sandy  ground  in  woods. 
Properties  the  same  as  those  of  Tuber  cibarium. 

Spermoedia.     (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  16.    Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol.  v. 

part  2,  p.  226.) 

Spermoedia  clavus.  Ergotcetia  abortifaciens,  Secede  cor- 
nutum,  Sclerotium  clavus,  Ergot.    On  grains  of  rye,  &c. 

A  dangerous  poison  if  taken  into  the  body  mixed  with  food, 
producing  violent  spasmodic  convulsions,  and  dry  gangrene ; 
if  taken  in  doses  of  as  much  as  two  drachms,  giddiness,  head- 
ache, and  flushed  face,  are  produced,  together  with  pain  and 
spasms  in  the  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  colic,  purg- 
ing, and  a  sense  of  weight  and  weariness  of  the  limbs;  in 
pregnant  women  it  is  found  to  excite  uterine  action  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  bringing  on  abortion,  or  facilitating  par- 
turition ;  hence  Ergot  is  called  by  Dr.  Pereira  a  parturifa- 
cient ;  in  medicine,  it  is  extensively  employed  to  promote 
uterine  pains  during  the  process  of  parturition,  to  produce  the 
expulsion  of  the  placenta,  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  to  stop 
uterine  haemorrhage.  To  a  more  limited  extent  it  has  been 
used,  and  as  it  is  said,  with  advantage,  in  epistaxis,  haemop- 
tysis, haematuria,  and  haematemesis,  to  expel  clots  and  polypi 
from  the  uterus,  leucorrhcea,  puerperal  convulsions,  and 
amenorrhcea.  Ergot  is  said  to  be  adulterated  with  plaster  of 
Paris  casts  coloured  to  resemble  it.  In  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  referred  to  the  Acinula  clavus  of 
Fries  Syst.  Mycol,  but  Fries  has  no  such  plant  in  any  of  his 
works,  and  the  only  species  of  Acinula  known,  A.  candicans  is 
found  on  the  rotten  leaves  of  the  common  alder,  and  amo'no- 
melting  snow.  (Lindl.)    Vide  Secale.  & 

Spermoedia  maydis.  In  Colombia  in  the  female  flowers  of 
Zea  Mays. 

An  Ergot  attacks  the  Indian  corn  in  Colombia,  and  is  stated 
by'Roulin  to  cause  a  loss  of  the  hair  and  teeth  on  the  part  of 
both  animals  and  men  that  eat  it;  mules  fed  upon  it  lose  their 
hoofs,  and  poultry  lay  eggs  without  shell;  its  action  upon  the 
uterus  is  said  to  be  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  R,fe  erqot  or 
perhaps  more  so.  Maize  thus  infected  is  called  Mais  peladero 
(Lindl.) 

Q  Q 
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Tuber.     (Endl.  Gen.  PI.  30. **       ^  V'  *art  2> 


ber  ^ibaril-  m  ^^^'^^""^  ^  ^roTind  ^ur'i^'e^h0  woods!*  j 

^*Tuber  moschatum.    J^g^  ^    Very  rare. 

Tuber  rufum.    R°sf  tl-  to  soups  and  the  like;  T. 

Are  all  used  as  delicate  sauces  to  ^ 
o-riseurn  has  a  slight  odour  of  ejriic,    he  l  uj£    B      ^  d 
ground,  and  are  turned  up,  or Fl4„ce°  or  Italy, 
trained  for  that  purpose.  lmp0,teJ/ro 

3fl*  dry  or  preserved  in  olive  oil.  (G.)  J 



Order  176. — LICHENES.  (JML**.B^«6. 

Eng.  El.  vol.v. 

„  fhp  ^rface  of  tlie  earth,  or  rocks,  or  trees  in  < 
Perennial  plants,  often  ^.^ttel  and  crustaceous,  or  leprous  sub- 
dry  places,  in  the  form  of  a  lobed  and  fo^«  °r ^  and  medullary  layer,  of  which 
stance,  called  a  thallus;  £  *  fir  and  filamentous;  in  the  crustaceous 

the  former  is  simply  cellular  the  la  tte both  eel ulai  a  ^  ^  ^  f         b  g 

species,  the  cortical  and  ^ed^^%re^Se  or  foliaceous  species.,  the  medulla 
coloured,  in  the  latter  colourless  ;  but in  the  fmtic ulo  rf  ^  ^     the  f 

is  distinctly  floccose,  in  the  latter  occupying  me   ow  ^  orula 

iSSSS  roundb'y  the  o^SSiSjSfflrfl  -dullary  substance  whJ 
lying  in  membranous  tubers,  ((foe*,)  ^^"^n  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  the  form 
iLSihroughihe^  of'th,  medullary  layer  of  the  I 

of  little  disks  called  shields;  2.  the  separat 

thallus.  .  e 

The  softer  kinds  are 

the  lungs;  'J;«*^;,h,  E„gl.  El.  VO..V. 
Borrera.    (Lindl.  JN  at.  syst.  * 

Vl?         oil 3^    Lichen  flavicans, 

*B0RRERA    FLAVICANS.  f    •   '  SOUth  ot  Eng- 

L.  vulpinus,  Brass  wire  borrera.    On  f.  uit  , 
^U'sed  to  poison  wolves ;  dyes  ^yellow  ^ 

•  BOBRBBA    FURFUBACEA  f' 

ceus.  Branny  ^T^J^Atit^e. 
.  Reputed  to  .  -  ^     Jthj  Eng  FL  yol.  v. 

Cetraria.     (Lincll.  aw.  oy 

FB  1330  )    C/flrfo»i«  ^«'^.cfl' 
*Cetraria  iseandica.  ^. .  * ■        ■>  pulmouarm, 

Lichen  islandicus,  on  the  ground. 
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Slightly  bitter,  used  as  food  in  Iceland,  either  made  into 
bread  or  boiled  in  water,  the  first  water  being  rejected.  The 
bitterness  of  this  substance  is  removed  by  maceration  in  cold 
water;  demulcent  and  nutritious,  it  is  easy  of  digestion,  hence 
it  has  been  recommended  in  phthisis.  (G.)  Notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  bitter  principle  in  this, 
that  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  party  could  hardly  eat  it, 
although  in  a  state  approaching  starvation,  it  is  a  favourite 
substance  with  some  practitioners  in  affections  of  the  pulmo- 
nary and  digestive  organs,  particularly  in  phthisis,  chronic 
catarrh,  dyspepsia,  and  chronic  dysentery;  it  is  frequently 
given  to  sick  persons  as  an  alimentary  substance,  the 
bitter  having  been  first  removed  by  washing  in  a  weak  al- 
kaline solution  ;  the  aqueous  decoction,  if  made  sufficiently 
strong,  forms  a  jelly  when  cold;  when  flavoured  with  a  little 
white  wine  it  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  diet.  (Lindl.  ex  Pe- 
reira.) 

*Cetrarta  nivalis.    (E.  B.  1994.)    Lichen  nivalis,  Snow 
cetrama.    Summits  of  the  mountains  in  north  of  Scotland. 
Has  similar  properties  to  the  last. 

Cladonia.     (Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  429.     Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol.  v 

p.  234.) 

*Cladonia  rangiferina.  (E.  B.  173.)  Cenomyce  rangi- 
jerma,  Lichen  rangiferinus,  Rein-deer  moss.  Moors,  heaths,  &c. 

Has  an  agreeable  smell ;  used  for  making  Cyprus  powder  or 
French  scent-bags.  (G.)  One  of  the  most  nutritions  of  this 
order,  and  nearly  free  from  the  bitterness  of  some  of  the  escu- 
lent kinds.  (L.) 

Cladonia  sanguinea.  Brazil 
Rubbed  down  with  sugar  and  water,  this  is  found  to  be  an 
excellent  remedy  in  Brazil  for  aphthae  in  children.  (L  ) 

•Cladonia  vermicularis.  (E.  B.  2029.)  Cenomyce  ver- 
micular^ Lichen  vermicularis.  Mountains  of  North  of  England 

^ayZ!uL^r  "  '  St°maChiC'  UndGr  name  °f 
Evernia.    (Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  429.    Smith,  Eng.  Fl   vol  v 

224.) 

*EVERNIA    PRUNASTRI.       (E     B     S^SQ  1  Ti~T>« 

mJcus  ar^,  Rag,ed  J%  etnT\r^Z 

naryafljion,  also".  t^^TtC^  ^ 
pec.il.ar  power  of  imbibing  and  retaining  odours  'ami  ■ & 
,o,.,o  ~  as  an  ingredient  in  sweet  pots  andTadics 's  ehet's" 
(L.)  J  Ins  lichen  was  brought  into  usp  in  Pl..c  7  s?cnets- 
lord  Dnndonaid,  and  fc)ttdtf 

Q  Q  2 
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gum  in  calico  priming  ;  it  afterwards  fell  into  disuse  as  a  very  j 

inferior  substitute  for  that  article.  (Hooker.) 

Gyrophora.    (Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.^oO.     Smith,  Eng.  El.  vol.  | 

•Gyrophoba   cylindrica!     Umbilicaria  crinita,  Fringed 

rol £  on  wbtah travellers  fn  the  arctic  regions  o  Amenca  hav 
Wn  forced  to  live  n  cases  of  emergency.  It  is  nutntious,  oui 
S  wi  h  a  disagreeable  bitterness,  and  productive  o  severe 
nnrl  otber  distressing  local  complaints.  (Lind.)  Or. 
TyUndrTca  is  uld  in  Iceland  occasionally  as  food,  and  more 
ie^Zly  for  dyeing  woollen  cloth  of  a  brownish-green  colon, .  ■ 

^^Gyeophora  pellitus.    (E.B.931.)  Lichen  velleus ,  Fleecy 
.  ™W.ora.    On  the  rocks  of  northern,  mountains 
9yj£s  the  same  qualities  as  Cetrana  islandira.  (&.) 
Leca.ora.     (Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol.  v.  part 1  p.  186.  Lmdl. 
Nat.  Syst.  (Parmeha)  429.) 
^.^TTi     c"R  B  727.)    Lichen  parellus,  Au- 

*LECANORA    PARELLA.      {SU.B.t&i>)  TWlr« 

quite  equal  to  that  ot  ^ k/h     it«  A(?B  fer_ 

*Lecanora  tartarea.    (E.  ±5.  J0/Ja"V  ; 

CWfcar.    On  rocks  in  alpine  coun  tries. 
Dves  purple,  collected  in  large  quantities  tor  ine  v 
(G)    This  is  the  famous  CMfcar,  (so  called  after  M  Cuth 
£rt,  who  first  brought,  it  into  use,)  employed  to  pioduce 

p.  19b.) 

■"P  "R  98?  V    Lichen  arboreus  pidlus, 
*Parmelia  aqu.la. (E.  ^  Devonshire. 

X.  aguilus,  L.  pullus,  Llchf:^nT'Ld  old  coughs.  (G.) 

boiled  in  urine,  of  a  russet  b.  °«n-  Liclien  arboreus  pullus, 

Parmelia  olivacea.  ^  ° ,  Trees> 

L.olivaceus,  Olive  coloured  parmeha,  Fme  liver  won. 

&°Rohonmt,  used  in  hemorrhage  and  old  coughs.  (G.) 
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*Parmelia  omphalodes.  (E  B.  604.)  Lichen  omphalodes, 
Arcell  corker,  Cork  kenkerig.    On  rocks  and  stones. 

Styptic,  dyes  wool  a  reddish-brown,  made  into  balls.  (G-.) 

#  Parmelia  parietina.  (E.  B.  194.)  Lichen  parietinics, 
Yellow  wall  parmelia.    On  trees  and  walls. 

Used  as  a  remedy  for  intermittent  fevers,  on  account  of  its 
bitterness.  (L.) 

*Parmelia  saxatilis.  (E.  B.  603.)  Lichen  saxatilis,  Grey 
stone  parmelia,  Usnea.   Trees,  rocks,  and  stones. 

Astringent,  used  in  haemorrhages.  (G.)    In  Scotland  it  is 
collected  abundantly  by  the  peasantry,  and  used  with  other 
species  ta  dye  woollen  stuffs  of  a  dirty  purple.  (Hooker.) 
Peltidea.    (Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  429.      Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol. 

v.  p.  214.) 

#Peltidea  aphthosa.  (E.  B.  1119.)  Lichen  aphthosus, 
Muscus  cumutalis.    Moist  shady  alpine  rocks. 

A  drastic  vermifuge.  (G.)  Said  to  be  purgative  and  an- 
thelmintic. (L.)  So  called  because  Linnaeus  relates  that  the 
Swedish  peasants  boil  it  in  milk  as  a  cure  for  the  aphthae  or 
thrush  in  children.  (Hooker.) 

*Peltidea  canina.  (E.  B.  2229.)  Lichen  caninus,  L. 
cniereus  terrestris,  L.  terrestris,  Muscus  caninus,  Ash  coloured 
ground  liver  wort,  Canine  peltidea. 

Used  in  hydrophobia.  (G.)     Formerly  employed,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Mead,  as  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  doo- 
whence  the  specific  name.  (Hooker  )  &' 
Ramalina.     (Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  429.    Smith,  Eng.  FI.  vol 

v.  p.  224.) 

*Ramalina  farinacea.  (E.  B.  889.)  Lichen  farinaceus 
JS  arrow  mealy  ramalina.    Trunks  and  branches  of  trees. 

Yields,  like  many  other  species  of  lichen  a  mucilage  with 
water,  similar  to  gum  arabic.  (G.) 

Rocella.    (Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  429.     Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol  v 

p.  221.)  '  ' 

^Rocella  T.NCTORiA.  (E.  B.  211.)  L.  rocella,  Fucus, 
Canary  archill,  Chinney  weed,  Dyers  rocella,  LTerbarchel,  Rock 
moss.    Rocks  in  South  of  England,  Guernsey,  Scilly  Islands, 

Allays  the  tickling  cough  attendant  upon  phthisis,  and  from 
itis  numutacturedZz^^.  (G.)  This  is  the  famous  Arch  il 
or  Orchill  Orseille  of  the  French,  which  yields  the  most  u' 
able  dye  of  all  this  tribe.  The  English  blue  broad  cloths  are 
first  dyed  with  Archill,  which  gives  their  peculiar  lustre  ,nd 
purple  tint,  when  viewed  in  a  certain  light.  (Hooker 
Scyphophorus.    (Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  429.     Smith,  En*  Fl 

#c  vol.  v.  p.  236.)  &  K 

"oCYPHOPHORUS  COCCiFERUS.     (E   B  20">1  ^     CUJ  • 

dfera,  Lichen  coccifems,  Scarlet  c)V  Len^^ZL^ 
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•Scphophohus  pyxidatus.  (E.  B .1393.)  ^oniapy.i- 
data,  Lichen  coccweus,  L.  Vyxidatas  Muscus  pyxidatus,  tup 
lichen,  Cup  moss.    Heathy  places  and  dry  wood,. 

X&t*  W  -tic.  (G)    'Both  have  the  credtt 
of  being  astringent  and  febrifuge.  (U) 
Sticta.    (Lindl.  mt.Sjrt.g9     Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vel.  v. 

rl„..     }v  B  572  )    S- vulmonaria,  Lichen 
CTa  mJcrottle*.  Lungwort,  Sticta,  Oak  lungs,  1+ee  lung- 

Siberia  it  is  used  for  giving  a  bitter  to  bee, .  (L.) 
Umbilicabia.    (Lindl.  Nat.  Syst  430.     Bun*.  Eng.  Fl. 

vol.  v.  2iy.)  .  7  . 

/■p  h   1283.")    Lecidea  pustu- 
*Umbilicaria  pitstulata.  tf.  l^OO.J  ^ 

Zate,  Blistered  umbilicaria.    On  rocks. 

May  be  substituted  for  allspice,  dyes  a  fine  red.  W 
XJsriEA.    (Lindl.  Na,  Sys,  426      Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol.  v. 

*UsnEa  pucata.    (E.BP'l354.)  Mo^^^cusi 
M.  aZreus,  Hairy  tree  moss,  Stringy  usnea.    Old  trees,  <Lc. 

Astringent.  (G.)  , 
"Variolaria.    (Lindl.  Nat.  Syjt.  430.     Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol.  v. 

*VabxoLabIA  bxscoxbea.  P"(E.  B.  1714.)    V.  amara,  Lichen 

discoideus.    On  the  bark  of  trees.  recommended  as  a 

Whole  plant  intensely,  bitter   has  oeen 

remedy  for  intermittent  fevers  (U)  conmums  /?, 

*Variolaria   faginea.    (E.  V-  Ui°-> 

Lichen  fagineus      ™ht?\ffiJt(L.)     Strongly  recom* 
Properties  the  same  as   thfhp  „r;d„ct bn  of  oxalic  acid,  of 
mended  by  M.  Bracounot  for  the '  P™"£™  proportion;  em- 
which  he"  found  it  a  — ^  Pjenslve  scale. 

ployed  for  that  purpose  in  France  upon  a  v  y 

(Hooker.)  ]d  autnors,  dried,  powdered, 

The  Lichen  calcareus  ot  the  oia  au  , 
and  steeped  in  urine,  dyes  a  fine  scarlet.  (L.) 
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Order  177. — ALGiE.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  935.  Endl. 

Gen.  PI.  1.) 

Leafless  flowerless  plants,  with  no  distinct  axis  of  vegetation,  growing  in  water,  fre- 
quently having  an  animal  motion,  and  consisting  either  of  simple  vesicles  lying  in  mucus, 
or  of  articulated  filaments,  or  of  lobed  fronds,  formed  of  uniform  cellular  tissue;  the  pro- 
duct ire  matter  either  altogether  wanting,  or  contained  in  the  joints  of  the  filaments,  or 
deposited  in  thecx  of  various  form,  size,  and  position,  caused  by  dilatations  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  frond ;  sporuks  with  no  proper  integument  in  germination,  elongating  in  two 
opposite  directions.  (Lind.) 

Chondrus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  947.  Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol.  v„ 

part  1.  p.  301.) 

*Ciiondrtjs  crispus.  Fucus  crispus,  Spl i cbto coccus  crispus, 
Carrageen,  Irish  moss.     On  rock}'  shores. 

Recommended  as  a  popular  remedy  for  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, dysentery,  scrofula,  and  rickets,  given  in  the  form  of  a 
decoction,  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water  or  milk;  it  is  nutrient,  demulcent,  and  emollient.  (Pe- 
reira.)  On  the  coast  of  Ireland  it  is  converted  into  size  for 
the  use  of  house-painters,  and  also  employed  in  lieu  of  isin- 
glass in  the  preparation  of  creams  and  other  confectionary. 
(L.) 

#Chondrus  membranifolius.    Fucus  esculentus,  F.  teres,  F. 
fimbriatus,  Daberlochs.    On  submarine  rocks. 
Eaten  in  Scotland. 

Conferva.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  989.     Smith,  Eng.  FI. 
vol.  v.  part  i.  page  351.) 

Conferva  rivularis.  Crow  silk,  Hairy  river  weed,  River 
conferva.    In  streams  and  rivers. 

This  green  fibrous  plant,  found  in  stagnant  water,  smells 
marshy,  is  used  as  a  vermifuge  by  some  country  people;  it  is 
as  difficult  to  burn  as  Fontinalis  antipyrelica,  adlieres  firmly  to 
glass  or  paper,  and  was  used  by  the  ancients  to  bind  up  broken 
limbs,  keeping  it  constantly  moist.  (G.) 

Fucus.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  937.    Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol.  v 

part  1,  p.  266.) 

*Fucus  nodosus.    (E.  B.  570.)    Knotted  fucus. 

♦Fucus  serratus.    (E.  B.  1221.)    Serrated  fucus. 

Used  for  the  same  purpose  as  Bladder  wrack 

*Fucus .  VE8ICUL08U8.  (E.  B  106fi.)  Quercus  marinus, 
Bladdered  jucus,  Bladder  torack,  Sea  wrack.    Rocky  shores 

Burned  to  a  charcoal,  :s  the  Vegetable  athiops  of  the  shops  • 
its  ashes  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  alkali ;  other  species 
of  fucus  furnish  this  salt,  but  generally  in  a  less  quantity 
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therefore  this  is  more  generally  burned  for  that  purpose  ;  this 
substance,  when  burned,  is  supposed  to  posse ss  som d ,ob- 
struent  powers,  and  as  such  has  been  given  in  bronchocele,  and 
crofdoL  affections;  its  efficacy  depends  upon  the  quant, yo 
iodine  it  contains.    The  principal  use  town  ch  *u •  P^nt  ha 
been  applied   however,  is  in  the  manufacture  of  Kelp.  (U.) 
This  has  been  employed  as  a  local  and  constitutional  agent; 
Dr  BlselTrecZ  mended  scrofulous  swellings  to  be  rubbed 
with  the  b  uised  vesicles,  and  afterwards  to  be  washed  with  sea 
water  m  order  to  produce  the  resolution  and  disappearance  of 
Z  swe  lino-;  the  effect  produced  appears  to  be  owing  to  the 
SdinJ  contained  in  the  Fucus.  (L.)    These  three  are  also  ex- 
iensively  employed  as  manure. 

GigabtiNA.    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  952.    Smith,  Eng.  Fl. 
vol.  v.  part  1,  p.  298.) 

GlGAETINA    HELMINTHOCHORTON.       FuCUS  helminthochorton 

Sph, Coccus,  Helminthochorton,  Mousse  de  corse,  Corsvan  moss, 
Corsican  icormmoss.  Mediterranean  sea.  nkted  thread- 

This  usually  contains  also  several  kinds  of  gemcula ed  bread 

during  his  imprisonment  in  St.  Helena,  iiavin0  bpu 
efficacy  in  that  disease.  (L.) 

'iCH^tvalueJ  for  food  in  Ceylon  and  other  islands  of  the 
east.  (L.)  Sphcerococcusienax. 

g^^ffi,  SThe  Seine  Jfor  the  same  purposes 
as  °lue  or  gum  arable.  (L.) 

to    (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  944    Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol.  v. 

part  1,  p.  o07.) 

*IRID*A  ~    Fucus  eduUs,  Red  dle     Becky  du»  c  . . 

Eaten  while  raw,  also  after  being  V^cXxedj   U  n 
Which  case  it  tastes  like  roasted  oysters  ;  a  i  ed  lake    l  1 
from  it.  (G.) 
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Lam  in  aria.     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  !)39.    Smith,  Eng.  Fl. 
vol.  v.  part  1,  p.  271.) 

*Laminaria  digit ata.  (E.  B.  2274.)  Fucus  digitatus,  Sea 
girdle,  Tangle.    Sea-shores,  in  deep  water. 

Contains  a  nutritive  jelly,  more  or  less  saccharine,  eaten 
both  by  man  and  beast ;  also  burned  for  kelp.  (G.) 

*La.\iinaria  saccharina.  (E.  B.  1376.)  Fucus  saccha- 
rinus,  Sweet  fucus,  Sugary  laminaria.  Sea-shores. 

Washed  in  warm  water  and  hung  up,  a  saccharine  substance 
exudes  from  it;  some  eat  it  without  washing.  (G.) 

Laurincia,     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  951.    Smith,  Eng.  Fl. 

vol.  v.  part  1,  p.  295.) 
*Laurencia  pinnatifida.    (E.  B.  1202.)    Fucus  pinnati- 
fida, Pepper  dulse.    Rocks  in  the  sea. 

Taste  biting,  aromatic;  eaten  as  a  salad. 
Nostoc.     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  960.    Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol.  v. 

part  1,  p.  398.) 

#Nostoc  commune.  (E.  B.  461.)  Tremella  nostoc,  JVostoc, 
Star  shoot.    Gravelly  soils,  rocks,  pastures,  &c. 

A  greenish  jelly,  eatable;  infused  in  brandy,  it  causes  a  dis- 
gust to  that  liquor  in  those  who  drink  of  it.  (G.) 

Porphyra.     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  958.    Smith,  Eng.  Fl. 

vol.  v.  part  1,  p.  310.) 
#Porphyra  laciniata.     ( E.  B.  2296.)    Ulva  umbilicalis, 
Laciniated purple  laver,  Shield  laver.     On  rocks  and  stones  in 
the  sea. 

Esculent,  but  requires  baking  for  some  hours  to  render  it. 
eatable.  (G.)  This,  under  the  name  of  Laver,  is  much  eaten 
in  many  places,  especially  the  south  of  England,  pickled  with 
salt  and  preserved  in  jars,  and  when  brought  to  table,  served 
up  with  lemon  juice;  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  islands 
gather  it  in  the  month  of  March,  and  after  pounding  and  ma- 
cerating it  with  a  little  water,  eat  it  with  pepper,  vinegar,  and 
butter;  others  stew  it  with  leeks  and  onions.  (Hooker.*) 

Rhodomenia.    (Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol.  v.  part  1,  p.  288.) 

*Rhodomenia  palmata.  (E.  B.  1306.)  Fucus  palmatus, 
Dills,  JDulesh,  Dulse.    Rocky  shores. 

Eaten  either  raw,  boiled,  or  dried,  but  is  very  tough.  (G.) 
Sargassum.     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  936.    Smith,  En°-  Fl 

vol.  v.  part  1,  p.  264.) 
/Sargassum  vulgare.    (E.  B.  2114.)    Fucus  nutans,  Zen. 
ticula  marina,  Vitis  marina,  Sea  lentils. 

Used  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  in  dysuria   (Q  ) 

•Sargassum  racciferum  (E.  B.  I9b7.)  Fucus  bacciferum, 
J?,  natans,  Laver,  Gulf  weed.  J 
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Eaten  raw  as  a  salad  ;  also  pickled  as  samphire  ;  aperient, 
diuretic,  and  antiscorbutic.  (G.) 

Ulva     (De  Cand.  Bot.  Gal.  957.    Smith,  Eng.  Fl.  vol.  v. 

part  1,  p.  311.) 
*XJlva  latissima.    (E  B.  1551.)    Iceland  sea-grass. 
*Ulva  lactuca.    Lichen  marinus,  Oyster  green. 
Are  also  eaten.  (G.) 
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THE 

COLLECTION  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  PLANTS. 


In  collecting  plants  for  medicinal  purposes,  it  is  important 
that  they  should  be  gathered  at  that  period  of  their  growth 
when  the  part  of  the  plant  intended  for  use  contains  the  greatest 
amount  of  medicinal  activity. 

1.  Roots,  of  herbaceous  plants,  should  be  collected  either  in 
the  spring,  before  vegetation  has  commenced,  or  in  the  autumn, 
after  the  herb  has  withered.  The  latter  period  is  probably 
the  best  for  collecting  the  roots  of  most,  if  not  all,  herbaceous 
plants,  as  a  large  store  of  secretions  is  laid  up  in  the  roots  at 
this  time,  for  the  support  of  the  vital  functions  through  the 
winter.  Some  roots,  such  as  liquorice  and  dandelion,  which 
are  generally  used  in  the  recent  state,  may  be  preserved  in 
this  condition  by  keeping  them  covered  with  sand  in  a  cellar. 
Roots  that  are  intended  to  be  dried,  should  be  cleansed  from 
adhering  mould,  by  brushing  them  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water.  The  use  of  much  water  should  be  avoided.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  dried  without  being  previously 
sliced  or  cut,  or  having  the  cortex  removed,  whenever  this  is 
possible.  In  the  cases  of  liquorice  and  marsh  mallow  roots, 
and  some  others,  the  cortex  is,  however,  sometimes  removed 
before  drying.  Large  and  succulent  roots  require  to  be  cut,  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  drying.  They  should  be  dried  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  120°  Fahr. 

2.  Roots  may  be  preserved  as  specimens  by  keeping  them 
immersed  in  spirit,  in  acetic  acid,  or  in  solution  of  common  salt. 
Acetic  acid,  about  the  strength  of  distilled  vinegar,  or  rather 
stronger,  answers  the  purpose  very  well,  and  being  cheaper 
than  spirit,  would  be  preferred  to  it. 

3.  Barks  ought  to  be  collected  at  that  season  in  which  they 

iQQ«bf  mJ^t  Gasily  seParated  ft-0"1  the  wood.  (Lond.  Pharm, 
183o.)  Ihe  epidermis,  or  outer  skin  of  the  bark,  beino-  Gene- 
rally inefficacious,  should  be  scraped  off.  The  ordinaVheat 
of  the  atmosphere  is  in  general  sufficient  for  dryino-  barks 

4.  Herbs  ought  to  be  collected  when  they  begin  to  flower  ; 
they  should  be  gathered  on  a  dry  day,  as  soon  as  the  dew  is 

off  Any  withered  or  decayed  leaves  should  be  removed.  If 
intended  for  use  in  the  fresh  state,  they  should  be  used  on  the 
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day  on  which  they  are  gathered.  If  intended  to  be  dried,  they 
should  be  spread  out  on  hurdles  or  wicker-work,  and  exposed 
in  a  current  of  dry  air,  or  covered  with  paper  and  exposed  to 
the  sun,  until  perfectly  dry.  The  more  quickly  the  drying  u 
effected  by  these  means,  the  better.  They  should  then  be  put 
into  wide-mouth  bottles,  and  kept  excluded  from  the  access  of 

lio-ht  and  moisture.  .  ,  , 

°5.  Leaves,  are  to  be  gathered  after  the  flowers  are  blown  and 
before  the  seeds  ripen.8  (Loud.  Pharm.  1836.)  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  leaves  of  biennial  narcotic  plants,  such  as  Hyos- 
cyamus  and  Digitalis,  are  not  collected  in  the  first  year  of  their 
oTowth  as  they  possess  less  medicinal  activity  at  this  period, 
SSTatthe  period  of  inaorescence.  They  should  be  dried  in 
the  same  manner  as  herbs  (4). 

6  Flowers,  are  to  be  gathered  when  recently  blown.  ( Loncl. 
Pharm   1836.)    They  should  be  dried  in  the  same  way  as 
herbs  and  leaves.    In  most  cases  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the 
calyces.    This  should  especially  be  done  with  roses  intended 
for  makino-  rose-water.    Bed  roses, before  being  dried,  are  ge- 
nerally cut  transversely.    The  colour  of  some  flowers  espe- 
cially blue  flowers,  ve/y  soon  fade,    This  effect  is  said  to  be 
in  some  degree  prevented,  by  dipping  the  flowers   foi  a  mo- 
ment, in  boiling  water,  and  then  slightly  pressing  Jem  before 
dryin-  them.    Some  flowers,  such  as  roses  and  elder  flowers, 
are  preserved  by  merely  packing  them  in  a  cask  with  common 
»lt,Por  salt  and'water  ;Jthis  method  is  advantageous y  adopted 
with  roses  and  elder  flowers  intended  for  making  the  distilled 

^7."  Serbs  and  leaves,  are  sometimes  preserved,  together  with 
their  proper  juices,  in  the  following  manner  :— the  herbs  oi 
eaves  are  put  into  wide-mouth,bottles,  to  which  corks  are  care- 
fully fi  ted  and  these  are  covered  with  a  luting  of  lime  and 
soft  cheese  spread  on  calico,  and  secured  with  string  or  wire 
C  nvL  clotl  are  then  tied  round  the  bottles  separately  and 
thus  secured  the  bottles  are  put  into  a  boiler  ot  water,  which 
s  gr  du^Uy  heated  until  it  boils  and  the  boding ;  »  —  d 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  the  water  is  then  allowed  to 
cool  w  -  fie  bottles  are  removed,  examined  to  ascertain  whj 
?her  they  are  sound,  and  in  this  state  put  into  a  cool  place  on 

tht^,  leaves,  and  -^~d 


or  a  moment  into  boiling  water,  before  putting  it  to 
liquid  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept ;  the  effect  of  which  is  probably 
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to  coagulate  the  albumen  contained  in  the  plant.  The  colour 
of  most  plants  is  preserved  better  in  acetic  acid  than  in  spirit. 

9.  Dry  botanical  specimens,  are  prepared  by  placing-  the 
plants  between  sheets  of  bibulous  paper,  and  subjecting-  them 
to  pressure,  either  by  means  of  a  screw-press,  or  with  boards 
and  straps  or  weights.  The  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to 
in  drying  plants  in  this  way,  is  to  interpose  plenty  of  bibulous 
paper  between  the  specimens,  and  to  change  the  paper  every 
day.  Some  plants  require  to  be  dipped  in  hot  water  before 
drying  them,  and  this  is  said  to  promote  the  preservation  of 
the  colours.  When  the  specimens  are  sufficiently  dry,  they 
are  to  be  fixed  with  gum-water,  on  sheets  of  paper,  arranged 
in  cases  with  a  weight  on  the  top,  and  a  few  pieces  of  camphor 
interspersed  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  insects. 

10.  Fruits,  unless  their  efficacy  depends  upon  the  acerbity 
of  their  juices,  ought  to  be  gathered  when  they  are  ripe. 
They  should  be  kept  on  a  layer  of  straw,  in  a  cool,  dry,  shady 
place.  The  fruits  ought  not  to  touch  each  other  lest  they 
should  rot  from  want  of  free  evaporation  at  the  points  of 
contact. 

11.  Seeds,  are  to  be  collected  when  ripe,  and  are  to  be  kept 
in  their  own  seed-vessels.  (Lond.  Pharm.  1836.) 

12.  Fruits  and  seeds  may  be  preserved  by  heating  them  in 
their  own  juices,  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  described 
for  the  preservation  of  herbs  and  leaves  (7).  Gooseberries 
and  pease  are  preserved  in  this  way  ;  or  sometimes  the  process 
is  a  little  modified, — the  bottles,  after  being  left  for  about  half- 
an-hour  in  the  boiling  water,  are  filled  up  to  the  brim  with 
boiling  water,  and  then  corked  without  leaving  any  air  in  the 
bottle.  The  corks  must  be  well  secured  with  wax  or  some 
other  cement. 

13.  Fruits  and  seeds  are  also  preserved  by  keeping  them  in 
spirit,  in  acetic  acid,  or  in  salt  and  water.  In  preserving  fruits 
as  specimens,  it  is  sometimes  found  desirable  to  dip  them  into 
a  hot  solution  of  alum  in  water,  before  putting  them  into  the 
spirit,  or  acetic  acid  in  which  they  are  to  be  kept.  This  tends 
to  preserve  the  colour  and  firmness  of  the  fruit.  Some  verv 
succulent  fruits,  as  well  as  vegetables,  require  to  have  a  nor 
tion  of  their  aqueous  juices  abstracted  before  puttino-  them 
into  the  liquids  m  which  they  are  to  be  preserved.  #or  this 
purpose  they  are  sometimes  immersed  for  a  day  or  two  in  o 
concentrated  solution  of  common  salt.  They  are  afterwards 
dipped,  for  a  moment,  into  a  hot  solution  of  alum  oi  hot 
acetic  acid,  and  then  put  into  the  cold  acetic  acid  or  'spirit  in 
which  they  are  to  be  kept.  "pint,  m 

14.  Syrup  is  sometimes  used  for  preserving  fruits  TI,p 
syrup  should  be  boded  to  a  weak  candy  heigSr,  and  poured 
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hot  upon  the  fruit  so  as  to  cover  it,  the  juice  of  the  fruit  being 
drawn  out  by  the  syrup,  the  latter  becomes  weakened,  and 
must  therefore  be  poured  off  after  about  twelve  hours,  re- 
boiled  to  its  former  strength,  and  poured  on  the  fruit  again. 
This  must  be  repeated,  if  the  fruit  is  very  juicy,  a  third  or 
fourth  lime,  or  until  the  syrup  is  no  longer  weakened  by  the 
juice  of  the  fruit.    The  peel  of  some  fruits  is  preserved  in  this 

way.  .        .  .  ..J 

15.  Seeds  are  preserved,  so  as  to  retain  their  germinating" 
power,  when  sent  to  distant  countries,  by  covering  them  with 
honey  or  thick  syrup.  They  are  also  sometimes  preserved 
for  this  purpose  by  dipping  them  into  melted  wax,  and  allow- 
ing a  coating  of  wax  to  remain  over  them  ;  the  wax  or  the 
sugar  is  to  be  cleaned  off  previous  to  planting  them. 

~16  Some  vegetable  substances,  such  as  truffles,  are  pre- 
served in  olive  oil,  the  jars  in  which  they  are  contained 
beino-  closely  luted,  to  prevent  the  oil  from  becoming  rancid. 
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ANIMAL,  VEGETABLE,  AND  MINERAL 
PRODUCTS, 

AND 

'    •  FORMULA 

FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  COMPOUNDS 

EMPLOYED  IN 

MEDICINE,  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  AND  THE  AETS. 


Acetum.  Vinegar.  Impure  acetic  acid,  obtained  by  sub- 
mitting- spirituous  liquors  to  the  acetic  fermentation.  It  is 
usually  made  from  an  infusion  of  raw  or  malted  barley,  when 
it  is  called  Malt  vinegar,  or  British  vinegar ;  or  from  wine, 
when  it  is  called  Wine  vinegar,  or  French  vinegar. 

Malt,  or  British  vinegar.  This  is  sold  of  four  different 
degrees  of  strength,  called  respectively  Nos.  1 8,  20,  22,  and 
24.  The  last,  which  is  the  strongest,  is  also  called  Proof 
vinegar  ;  it  ought  to  contain  about  five  per  cent,  of  real  acetic 
acid.  Vinegar  makers  are  allowed  by  law  to  add  one  thou- 
sandth part  by  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  these  vinegars. 

[Loud.  Ph.  18-26.  Acetum.  Vinegar  prepared  by  fer- 
mentation. A  yellowish  liquor,  of  a  peculiar  odour,  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  which  is  saturated  by  a  drachm  of  crystallized  carbonate 
of  soda.  Solution  of  chloride  of  barium  being  added,  the  sul- 
phate of  barytes  precipitated  does  not  exceed  1-14  grain 
ilydrosulphuric  acid  being  added,  its  colour  is  not  altered  1 

L-kdin.  Ph.  1841.    Acetum  Britannicum.    British  vineaar 
Density  1006  to  1019.   Sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  Lt  ZZv 
it    in  tour  fluid  ounces  complete  precipitation  takes  place  with 
JO  minims  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta.     (Nitr  Barvt 
40  parts,  water  800  parts.)]  3        1  ±5aryt' 

wSZ'Oi  °n  FRENCU  ™gar;    This  is  prepared  usually  from 

Lectin.  Ph.  1841.    Acetum  gallicum.    French  mnenL 
Density  1014  to  1022.    Ammonia  in  slight  cS ^ 
purphsl,  muddiness,  and  slowly  a  purplfsh  p'dpitate  In 
four  fluid  ounces  complete  precipitation  take*  plEjfch  30 
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minims  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta.     (Nitr.  Baryt.  40 
parts,  water  800  pans.)]  Trr.      .  „m1 

[Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Acetum  vihi.    Wzne  ^  , 
Acetum  aromaticum.    Aromatic  vinegar    This  is  st.ong 
acetic  S  wftU  camphor,  and  essential  oils  of  cloves,  lavender, 
acetic  acia,  wil  ic<  i  t  shou  d  be  nearly  as 

rosemary  &c,  dissolved  in  it lhe  ac  formula^vas 
strong  as  the  r  acial  aceuc  acm.  & 

it,  in  the  Edin.  Ph.  1^39,  under  the  name  of-  1 

Acidum  aceticum  aromaticum. 

R,    Rosemary,  dried 

Origanum,  dried  u.5.  •  oi 

Lavender,  dried     -  -  §ss 

Cloves,  bruised      -  -  3SS 

Acetic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-068)  Ojss 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  strain  and  express  strongly,  and  filter  the  hquor. 

This  has  been  omitted  in  the  Edin.  Ph.  184}.    The  Acidum 
for— 

Aromatic  vinegar. 

Jjo    Strongest  acetic  acid  -  Oj 

Camphor  -  3p 

Oil  of  lavender       -  •  5J 

Oil  of  cinnamon      -  -  gtt- xx 

Oil  of  cloves  -  "  gtt.  xxx 

Oil  of  rosemary      -  gu-  xsx 


Mix. 


Acetum  caktharidis.    Vinegar  of  cantharides. 

1  Ph   1836  Edin-  Ph'  184L 

•      £    Cantharides,  in  powder         -  5"j 
Acetic  acid    -  "  "  ^ 

Pyroligneous  acid     -  " 


Cantharides  rubbed  to  powder  -  |vj 

Acetic  acid      -  ^xx 
Macerate  the  cantharides  with  the  acid 
for  eight  days,  frequently  shaking.  Lastly, 
press  and  strain. 


Euphorbium,  in  coarse  powder  5s 
Mix  the  acids,  add  the  powders,  macerate 
for  seven  days,  strain  and  express  strongly, 
and  filter  the  liquors. 


These  preparations 

eial.y  will,  the  preparat, on  o   th    Lond. ^ Cj^ 

medical  men  ,n  in      London  pharmacopoeia,  but 

cantharidis,  made  according  to  t  ne  uui  stronger 
substituting,  for  the  acetic  acd  there  ordered,  a  mucn 
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acid— that  used  for  making  Aromatic  vinegar— which  is  nearly 
three  times  the  strength  of  the  acetic  acid  of  the  London 
College.  When  thus  prepared,  it  will  generally  raise  a  blister 
in  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Acetum  colchici.    Vinegar  of  colchicum. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836,  Edin.  Ph.  1841,  and  Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

P>    Meadow  saffron  cormus,  fresh,  sliced  §j 
Distilled  vinegar  »  •  fJ^J 

Proof  spirit         •  •  fjj 

Macerate  the  meadow  saffron  corraus  with  the  vinegar,  in  a  covered  glass  vessel,  for 
three  days ;  afterwards  press  and  strain  the  liquor  and  set  it  by,  that  the  dregs  may 
subside ;  lastly,  add  the  spirit  to  the  clear  liquor. 

Acetum  destillatum.    Distilled  vinegar. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Take  of  Vinegar  (French  by  preference) 
eight  parts  ;  distil  over  with  a  gentle  heat 
seven  parts;  dilute  the  product,  if  neces- 
sary, with  distilled  water,  till  the  density 
is  1005. 

Note. — Density  1005  ;  colourless ;  unal- 
tered by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  one '  hun- 
dred minims  neutralize  8  grains  of  carbonate 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Take  of  Vinegar  a  gallon ; 

Let  the  vinegar  distil,  in  a  sand-bath, 
from  a  glass  retort  into  a  glass  receiver. 
Keep  the  seven  pint3  first  distilled  for  use. 

Note. — No  precipitate  is  formed  on  the  ad- 
dition of  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  nor 
iodide  of  potassium.  Neither  hydrosulphuric 
acid  nor  ammonia  alters  its  colour.  After 
the  digestion  of  a  plate  of  silver  in  it,  hy-  of  soda, 
drochloric  acid  occasions  no  precipitation. 
13  grs.  of  the  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda 
are  saturated  by  100  grs.  of  distilled  vinegar. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Take  of  Wine-vinegar  by  measure,  ten  parts. 

Distil  with  a  slow  fire,  by  measure,  eight  parts.  In  the  distillation, 
glass  vessels  should  be  employed,  and  the  first  portion  which  comes 
over,  in  quantity  amounting  to  one  part,  rejected. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  1005  to  1000. 

Acetum  opii.    Vinegar  of  opium. 

Edin,  Ph.  1841. 

Take  of  Opium,  §iv  ;  Distilled  vinegar,  fgxvj. 
Cut  the  opium  into  small  fragments,  triturate  it  into  a  pulp  with  a 
little  of  the  vinegar,  add  the  rest  of  the  vinegar,  macerate  in  a  closed 
vessel  for  seven  days,  and  agitate  occasionally.    Then  strain  and  ex- 
press strongly,  and  filter  the  liquor. 

[Dubl.  Ph.  1826,  the  same  as  Edin.  Ph.  1841.] 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

$E>    Opium,  in  conrse  powder      -         .  *vjjj 
Nutmegs,  in  coarse  powder  -  •  2j3s 

Saffron       •  •  .    "•  . 

Sugar 

Distilled  vinegar,  a  sufficient  quantity 


$ss 


R  R 
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Digest  the  opium,  nutmeg,  and  saffron  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
distilled  vinegar,  on  a  sand-bath,  with  a  gentle  heat,  for  forty-eight 
hours,  and  strain.  Digest  the  residue  with  an  equal  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  in  the  same  manner,  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  put 
the  whole  into  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  and  return  the  filtered 
liquor  as  it  passes  until  it  comes  away  quite  clear.  When  the  filtration 
shall  have  ceased  pour  distilled  vinegar  gradually  on  the  material* 
remaining  in  the  instrument,  until  the  whole  quantity  of  filtered  liquid 
equals  three  pints.  Lastly,  add  the  sugar,  and,  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  evaporate  to  three  pints  and  four  fluid  ounces. 

Acetum  prophylacticum.  Prophylactic  vinegar.  Vinaigre 
des  quatre  voleurs.  Acetum  quaiuor  furum.  Four  thieves  vinegar. 
Marseilles  vinegar. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  plague  at  Marseilles,  four  persons, 
bv  the  use  of  this  preservative,  attended,  unhurt,  multitudes 
of  those  that  were  affected  ;  that  under  colour  of  these  ser- 
vices they  robbed  both  the  sick  and  the  dead  and  that  being 
afterwards  apprehended,  one  of  them  saved  himself  from  the 
gallows  by  disclosing  the  composition  of  tiie  prophylactic, 
which  was  as  follows  : — 

R    Fresh  tops  of  common  wormwood,  Roman  worm-  _ 
wood,  Eosemary,  Sage,  Mint,  Rue,  each     -  sjss 
Dried  Lavender  flowers        -  -  oVI 

Garlic,  Calamus  arornaticus,  Cinnamon,  Cloves, 

Nutmegs,  each     -  -  "  •  Dl3 

Strong  vinegar         -  8  Pmts 

Digest  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  a  sand-bath,  in  a  mattrass  closely 
stopped,  for  twelve  days;  strain,  press,  and  filter ;  and  afterwards  add 
one  ounce  of  camphor  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wme.— Lewis's  Dispensa- 
tory. 

This  formula  has  since  been  much  simplified,  and  was  intro- 
duced as  follows  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  ot  1817, 
under  the  title  of 

Acidum  aceticum  aromaticum. 

R,    Dried  Rosemary  .and  Sage,  each  -  -  5J 

Dried  Lavender  flowers  -  -  3SS 

Bruised  Cloves  -  -  ^SS. 

Distilled  vinegar       -  -  nj' 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  press,  and  filter. 

Acetum  scill2e.    Vinegar  of  squill. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.  |  Edin.  Ph. 

R,    Squill,  recently  dried,  gxv 
Distilled  vinegar,  Ovj 
Proof  spirit,  Oss. 
Macerate  the  squill  with  the  vinegar  with 
a  gentle  heat,  in  a  closed  glass  vessel,  for 
twenty-four  hours;  afterwards  press  out 


R    Dried  squill,  in  small  fragments 

5v  . 
Distilled  vinegar,  Oij 
Proof  spirit,  fsiij. 
Macerate  the  squill  in  the  vinegar  for 
seven  days  in  a  covered  glass  vessel,  strain 
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the  liquor  and  set  it  by,  that  the  dregs  may     and  express  the  liquor,  add  the  spirit,  and 

subside  ;  lastly,  add  the  spirit  to  the  clear      filter  the  whole. 

liquor. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Bulb  of  the  squill,  sliced,  and  recently  dried 
Distilled  vinegar 
Rectified  spirit  - 
Macerate  the  squill  in  the  vinegar  for  seven  days,  in  a  glass  vessel, 
frequently  shaking  it ;  then  draw  off  the  vinegar,  to  which,  poured 
from  the  foeccs  after  they  have  subsided,  add  the  spirit. 

Acidum  aceticum.    Acetic  acid. 

Is  considered  to  be  peculiar  to  the  organic  kingdom.  It 
exists  free,  or  combined  vvitb  potash,  lime,  or  ammonia,  in  the 
juices  of  many  vegetables.  It  is  obtained  as  a  product  of  the 
acetous  fermentation,  and  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood  ;  and  by  one  or  other  of  these  means  the  acetic  acid  of 
commerce  is  always  produced.  The  chemical  composition  of 
acetic  acid  is  O  H3  O3 ;  but  this,  which  is  distinguished  as 
anhydrous  or  real  acetic  acid,  has  never  been  isolated  ;  it  exists 
only  in  combination.  The  liquid  to  which  the  name  Acetic 
acid  is  usually  applied,  is  a  combination  of  real  acetic  acid  with 
water.  The  proportions  of  water  contained  in  the  acid  ordered 
under  the  name  of  acetic  acid  in  the  three  British  Pharma- 
copoeias differ  considerably. 

Acidum  aceticum. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

9=    Acetate  of  soda,  fbij 
Sulphuric  acid,  5ix 
Distilled  water,  fjix. 
Add  the  sulphuric  acid,  first  mixed  with 
the  water,  to  the  acetate  of  soda  put  into  a 
glass  retort,  then  let  the  acid  distil  in  a 
sand-bath.    Care  is  to  be  taken  that  the 
heat,  towards  the  end,  be  not  too  much  in- 
creased. 

Note. — The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid 
is  T/048.  87  grains  of  crystals  of  carbonate 
of  soda  are  saturated  by  100. grains  of  this 
acid.  The  acid,  when  saturated  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  evaporated,  yields  crys- 
tals of  acetate  of  soda.  Other  tests  agree 
with  those  of  Acetum  deslillalum. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Take  of  acetate  of  lead  any  convenient 
quantity;  heat  it  gradually  in  a  porcelain 
basin  by  means  of  a  bath  of  oil  or  fusible 
metal,  (8  tin,  4  lead,  3  bismuth,)  to  230° 
F. ;  and  stir  till  the  fused  mass  concretes 
again ;  pulverize  this  when  cold,  and  heat 
the  powder  again  to  320°,  with  frequent 
stirring,  till  the  particles  cease  to  accrete. 
Add  6  ounces  of  the  powder  to  9  fluid 
drachms  and  a  half  of  pure  sulphuric  acid 
contained  in  a  glass  mattrass;  attach  a  pro- 
per tube  and  refrigeratory  ;  and  distil  from 
a  fusible-metal  bath  with  a  heat  of  320°  to 
complete  dryness.  Agitate  the  distilled 
liquid  with  a  few  grains  of  red  oxide  of 
lead  to  remove  a  little  sulphurous  acid,  allow 
the  vessel  to  rest  a  few  minutes,  pour  off 
the  clear  liquor,  and  redistil  it.  The  density 
is  commonly  from  1063  to  1065,  but  mu.t 
not  exceed  1068-5. 

R  R  2 
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Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Take  of  Acetate  of  potash,  100  parts ;  Sulphuric  acid,  52  parts.  Put 
the  acid  into  a  tubulated  retort,  the:,  gradually,  and  at  different  in- 
tervals of  time,  add  the  acetate  of  potash,  waiting  after  each  addition 
until  the  mixture  becomes  cool.  Lastly,  with  a  moderate  heat,  distrl 
the  acid  until  the  residuum  is  dry.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid 
is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  1074  to  1000. 

The  acetic  acid  of  the  Loud.  Ph.  1836  contains  308  per  cent 

80™  pe  and  that  of  the  Dubl.  Ph.  1836,  about  65-6  per 

ce°nt.Poef  W  acetic  acid.  The  acid  of  the  Edinburgh ^harma 
copoeia  crystallizes  at  a  temperature  about  50  R  This  kind 
of  acid  is  sometimes  called  Glacial  acetic  acid,  or  Radical  vme- 
«ar  It  is  sometimes  obtained  by  distilling  dry  crystallized 
verdigris,  in  a  glass  retort  with  the  heat  of  a  sand-bath  ;  he 
product  of  this  process,  which  in  some  old  works  is  called 
Ipiritus  Veneris,  usually  contains  a  small  ^f^l™^" 
spirit.  A  more  pure  product  may  be  procured,  by  a  similar 
process,  from  acetate  of  mercury. 

Acidum  arseniosum.    Arsenious  acid.    White  arsenic. 
Obtained  by  roasting  certain  arsenical  ores  in  furnaces 
adapted  for  the  purposefand  purifying  the  product  by  subhma- 
don     It  consists  of  1  eq.  or  38  parts  arsenicum,  and  U  eq.  or 
12  parts  oxygen.    Or,  adopting  75"34  as  the  equivalent  of  aise- 
iL'm  according  to  Graham,  the  -niposition  of  arsenious^id 
will  be  1  eq  or  75.34  parts  arsenicum,  and  3  eq.  or  24  parts 
oxyaen     It  is  met  with  in  commerce  in  powder  and  ,„  vitriou 
2es     The  powder,  to  which  the  name  white  arsenic  is 
lit  pnXd  is  very  frequently  adulterated  with  chalk,  sul- 
usually  applied,  is  veiy  »chuc     j  rp,      •,  •  nrspnious 

nhatP  of  barytes,  or  sulphate  of  lime.  The  vitnous  aisenious 
P  ?  Iwl p nfiSt  prepared,  is  in  transparent,  or  nearly  trans- 

on  'exposure  to' the  air  become  opaque 
^Sghtly  yellow  ami  having  the  appearance  of laye 
or  strata,  differing  in  colour  or  opacity.    This  kind  gene 

^c^^^nious  acid.  Prepared  *  suUi*na\ 
tion-  Lond.  Ph.  1636. 

It  is  entirely  sublimed  when  heated.  Mixed  with  charcoal  and 
exposed  to  heat,  it  emits  an  alliaceous  smell.  It  .  dissolved  by  boil- 
2  water;  and  hydrosulphuric  acid,  when  added,  throws  down  a 
yellow  precipitate,  and  lime-water  yields  a  white  one.  -  rwnfc] 

Edin  Ph  1841.    Arsenicum  album.    Sesquwxide  of  ai seme , 
Arsenious  acid.    Entirely  sublimed  by  heat. 

Dubl  Ph  1826.    Sublimed  white  oxide  of  arsenic. 

Let  ihe  oxide  of  arsenic,  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  be  exposed  to 
heat  in  a  suitable  vessel,  avoiding  the  vapours,  that  the  wk«  ««*  '/ 
arsenic  may  bo  sublimed. 
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Acidum  benzoicum.    Benzoic  acid. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Take  of  benzoin  any  convenient  quan- 
tity ;  put  it  into  a  glass  mattrass ;  and  by 
means  of  a  gradually  increasing  heat,  sub  - 
lime  as  long  as  anything  rises.  Squeeze 
the  sublimate  between  folds  of  filtering- 
paper,  to  remove  the  oil  as  much  as  possible, 
and  sublime  the  residuum  again. 

Note. — Colourless  ;  sublimed  entirely  by 
heat. 


Loncl.  Ph.  1836. 

Take  of  benzoin,  ft>j.  Put  the  benzoin 
into  a  proper  vessel  placed  in  sand,  and  the 
heat  being  gradually  raised,  sublime  until 
nothing  more  rises ;  press  that  which  is 
sublimed,  wrapped  in  bibulous  paper,  and 
separate  it  from  the  oily  part ;  afterwards 
again  sublime  it.  When  cautiously  heated 
it  totalh'  evaporates  with  a  peculiar  odour. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  plenti- 
fully in  rectified  spirit.  It  is  entirely  dis- 
solved by  solution  of  potash  or  by  lime- 
water,  and  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

P>    Benzoin,  5  parts 

Lime  fresh  burnt,  Muriatic  acid,  of  each  1  part 
Water,  200  parts. 
Triturate  the  benzoin  with  the  lime,  then  boil  the  mixture 
in  100  parts  of  water;  suffer  the  vessel  to  rest,  and  pour  off  the 
liquor  when  cold.  Boil  the  remainder  in  70  parts  of  water, 
and  again  pour  off  the  cold  liquor.  Evaporate  the  mixed  liquors 
to  one-half,  filter  them  through  paper,  and  to  the  liquors,  when  cold, 
gradually  add  the  muriatic  acid.  Lastly,  having  decanted  off  the 
supernatant  fluid,  dry  with  a  gentle  heat  the  residual  powder,  previ- 
ously washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water ;  pass  it  into  a 
proper  vessel,  and  with  a  slow  fire  sublime  the  benzoic  acid. 

Acidum  boracicum.  Boracic  acid.  Sal  sedativum  Horn- 
oergi.    Hombevg's  Sedative  salt. 

1. 

Dissolve  gviij  of  borax  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warm  water,  and 
add  thereto  *iij  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Evaporate  the  mixture  till  a  pellicle 
appears  on  the  surface,  then  remove  the  solution  from  the  fire,  and 
collect,  wash,  and  dry  the  crystals  which  form  as  it  cools. 

2. 

Put  §viij  of  powdered  borax  into  a  wide-necked  retort;  pour  thereon 
3iij  of  water;  then  add  §iij  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Place  the  retort  over  a 
furnace,  adapt  a  receiver  to  it,  and  increase  the  fire  until  the  vessel 
becomes  red-hot.  The  sedative  suit  will  rise  into  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  and  is  to  be  swept  out  with  a  feather ;  and  a  little  liquor  will 
pass  mto  the  receiver.  '  When  the  vessels  have  become  cold,  pour  back 
the  distilled  liquor  into  the  retort,  and  sublime  again,  repeat™  the 
process  as  long  as  any  of  the  salt  rises.  In  this  process  the  fire  must 
bo  expeditiously  raised  when  the  matter  begins  to  grow  dry,  for  it  is 

Lt:~d  that  theac  • su,,Iiracs 'm  ^-%.-^ 

Boracic  acid  is  now  obtained  in  almndnipn  m  TP 
natural  product,  carried  „p  from  J^SSi"  cIS/^ 
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combined  agencies  of  beat  and  ^^^rtSHi 
cess  last  described),  and  retained  wd^f^  This  water 
water,  called  lagoons,  on  t be  su rfact  ot  ^  cQoling> 

is  afterwards  evaporated  ^X^^c  acid. 

B^fe^^^^^S  a  mild  anodyne  in 
Boracic  acid  was  formenv 

doses  of  from  2  to  18  grams. 

Acidum  citricum.  *£f^"^fata  0f  many  fruits,  espe- 
Exists  in  large  quantity  ^^^^Jes  nearly  the 

cially  those  of  the  genus  f  Dulcamara,  Dog-rose, 

whole  of  the  free  acid  in  t» ^  £  ^  in  gQOse. 

Cranberry,  &c;  and  is  found  »«eaw 

berries,  currants .  "^^^SK  usually  obtained  from 
Per  commercial  purposes _  citric  ollowing  are  the  pro- 

the  juice  of  lemons  or  of  limes,  me 
cesses  of  the  Pharmacopoeias :- 

Edin.Ph.  1841. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  lemons,  Oiv 
Prepared  chalk,  Sivss 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  fgxxvijss 
Distilled  water,  Oij 
Add  the  chalk  gradually  to  the  juice  of 
lemons  made  hot,  and  mix.    Set  by,  that 
the  powder  may  subside;  afterwards  pour 
off  the  supernatant  liquor.  Wash  the  citrate 
of  lime  frequently  with  warm  water.  Then 
pour  upon  it  the  diluted  sulphuric  add  and 
the  distilled  water,  and  boil  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Press  the  liquor  strongly  through 
a  linen  cloth,  and  strain  it.   Evaporate  the 
strained  liquor  with  a  gentle  heat  and  set 
it  by,  that  crystals  may  be  formed. 

Dissolve  the  crystals,  that  they  may  be 
pure,  again  and  a  third  time  in  water,  and 
as  often  strain,  boil  down,  and  set  at  aside. 

jVote— This  acid  is  soluble  in  water ; 
what  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by 
acetate  of  lead  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid. 
No  salt  of  potash,  except  the  tartrate,  is 
precipitated  by  solution  of  citric  acid.  It  is 
totally  dissipated  in  the  fire. 


Take  of  lemon-juice,  Oiv 

Prepared  chalk,  Sivss,  or  a  sum- 
ciency 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  fgxxxvj, 
or  in  the  same  proportion  to  the 
chalk  required. 
Boil  the  lemon-juice,  allow  it  to  rest,  pour 
off  the  clear  liquor,  boil  this  again,  and  add 
the  chalk  to  it  while  hot  by  degrees  rJl 
there  is  no  more  effervescence    and  he 
ftp*,,  ceases  to  taste  acid.     Collect  die 
precipitate,  and  wash  it  with  hot  water  tuk 
the  water  passes  from  it  colourless.  Squeeze 
the  residuum  in  a  powerful  press  ;  mix  it| 
uniformly  with  2  pints  of  distilled  water; 
and  then  add  the  sulphuric  acid  by  degrees 
and  with  constant  stirring.    Try  whether 
a  small  portion  of  the  liquid,  when  filtered, 
EiVes  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  a 
precipitate  almost  entirely  soluble  in  nitric 
acid;  andif  the  precipitate  is  not  nearly 

all  soluble,  add  a  little  citrate  of  lime  to 
the  whole  liquor  till  it  stand  this  test  be- 
parate  now  the  clear  liquor  by  subsidence 
I  filtration,  washing  the  insoluble  ma tW 
with  cold  water,  and  adding  the  washmgs 
to  the  liquor:  concentrate  with  a  gen  e 
heat  till  crystals  form  on  the  surf* set 
the  liquor  aside  to  cool  and  crystalline,  and 
urifythe  crystals  by  repeated  solution  aBd 

crystallization  till  they  are  colourless. 
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Note. — A  solution  in  4  parts  of  water  is 
not  precipitated  b}r  carbonate  of  potash  : 
when  incinerated  with  the  aid  of  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  no  ash  is  left,  or  a  more  trace. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826." 

Take  of  lemon-juice  as  much  as  may  be  required  ;  prepared  chalk, 
what  may  be  sufficient.  To  the  lemon-juice,  previously  heated,  gra- 
dually add  the  chalk,  then  pour  off  the  liquor  from  the  residual  citrate 
of  lime.  Wash  this  repeatedly  with  warm  water  and  dry  it.  To  the 
dried  powder  add  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  in  weight  equal  to  three 
times  the  chalk  employed.  Boil  the  mixture,  and  using  strong  pres- 
sure, strain  it  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  then  filter  through  paper. 
Evaporate  the  liquor, that  crystals  may  form  by  cooling.  These,  by 
repeated  solution  and  crystallization,  will  become  more  pure. 

Solutio  acidi  citrici.    Artificial  Lemon-juice: 

This  is  made  by  dissolving  3j  citric  acid  in  f^xiv  distilled 
water.  If  the  flavour  of  lemon-juice  be  desired,  a  few  drops  of 
essential  oil  of  lemons  may  be  added. 

Saturating  power  of  Citric  acid. 


20  grains  of  citric 
acid, 

(or  fjV  lemon- 
juice,) 


will 
satu- 
rate 


Bicarb, 
potash. 


29  grs. 


Carbonate 
potash. 


24  grs. 


Sesquicarb 
ammonia. 


17  grs. 


Carbonate 
soda. 


41 


grs. 


Sesquicarb. 
soda. 


24  grs. 


20  grains  of 

Bicarb, 
potash. 

Carbonate 
potash. 

Sesquicarb. 
ammonia. 

Carbonate 
soda. 

Sesquicarb. 
soda. 

Esquires  of  citric  acid 
for  saturation, 

14  grs. 
(orf5iijss 
lemon-juice) 

17  grs. 
(orf5iv 
lemon-juice) 

24  grs. 

(orfsyi 
lemon-juice) 

10  grs. 
(or  f5ijss 
lemon-juice) 

17  grs. 
(orf3iv 
lemon-juice) 

In  the  above  table  the  substances  named  are  supposed  to  be 
those  described  under  the  respective  appellations  in  the  Lond. 
Ph.  1836.  In  the  calculations  the  fractional  parts  of  the  o-rain 
have  been  omitted. 

Acidum  gallicum.    Gallic  acid. 

When  pure,  is  a  colourless,  crystallizable  acid,  having  an 
acidulous  and  styptic  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  3  parts  of  bollino- 
water,  and  in  100  parts  of  cold  water. 

Preparation.— I.  Expose  powdered  nutgalls,  moistened  with 
water,  to  the  action  of  the  air  for  several  weeks,  at  a  temperature 
between  70°  and  80°  F.,  renewing  the  water,  lost  by  evaporation 
from  time  to  time.  The  mass  will  swell  up  and  become  covered 
with  mould  At  the  end  of  the  above  period  press  out  the 
liquor,  which  will  contain  much  .colouring  matter  nnrl  W 
little  of  the  gallic  acid.  The  latter,  which  remains  on  the 
marc,  is  to  be  extracted  by  boiling  water,  and  will  be  deposited 
in  crystals  from  the  pressed  and  filtered  liquor.    These  crystals 
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Must  be  purified  by  boiling  with  8  parts  of  water  and  one^ixth  j 
of  their  weiaht  of  animal  charcoal,  and  will  now  be  obtained, 

2.  Make  a  strong  infusion  ^f^^^^ 
tate  this  with  sulphuric  acid  ,  mix  tne  JnV£  ,    dd  tl 

dilated  sulphuric  acid  co  d  ;  pes,  01 it  he  bqjg  and^  ^ 
marc  to  a  mixture  of  sulphur*  acia w  i  ^ 
the  boiling  temperature  ;  bo    the  ^  deposited, 

o  Acetate  of  kad;  and  decomposing  the  gallate  of  lead  by  sul- 

^fa^^f  beln  gTveltXses  of  f.on,  15  grains  to  30 
grata  against  L  T*&  solium.  It  is  someumes  nsed  exte,- 
nally  as  a  styptic.  ^    t  . 

Acidum  bydiuodicum    Hydnodtc  «  f-  ^  ,u, 

enS^Sas  a  Mi£3j2ft  ^  -  ^ 

is  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  employed. 

Solution  ofhydriodic  acid.  .   moistened  with 

Reduce  Si  of  iodine  to  powder,  by  rubbing  ^  moistene 

a  imie  watt,  in  a  Wedgewood  mortar  ; 

distilled  water  in  any  convenient  vessel  ^ p«  aujn  . 
hvdrooen  eas  into  the  mixture,  until  the  colom  or  ™e  f 
IS  removed  ;  boil  the  liquor  so  as  to .  drive  off  excess  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  remove  the  sulphui 

present,  by  passing  the  fluid -  a  Tcolourless  and  free 

liquor  (solution  of  hydriodic  acid)  should  De  co  ^ 
from  smell.    It  cannot  be  kept  for  any  length  ot 

undergoing  decomposition.         mirjrnrh[oric  acid.  Muriatic 
Acidum  hydboculobicum.     Hydrochloric  acia. 

acid.    Spirit  of  salt.  (H  CI).  b  naraes 

J^S^^SSE  ^  n^cnloric  acid  gas  in 

water.  . 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.    Acidum  hydrochloncum.  ^ 

ft    Chloride  of  sodium,  dried  ^ 
Sulphuric  acid     •  " 

;  P-  over  into  this  water,  the  heat  bettg  gradually  » 

"^-Colourless  ;  entirely  vapored  by  heat.   When  miscd^tb 
distilled  water,  neither  chloride  of  barium,  nor  am.no.ua,  nor 
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sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  throws  down  anything.  Strips  of  gold, 
even  when  heated  in  it,  are  not  acted  upon  by  it.  It  docs  not  destroy 
the  colour  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1-16.  132  grains  of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  saturated  by  100 
grains  of  this  acid. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. — Acidum  muriaticum. 

Hydrochloric  acid  of  commerce.  Density  at  least  W80.  It 
is  always  yellow,  and  commonly  contains  a  little  sulphuric  acid, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  chlorine. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.    Acidum  muriaticum  purum. 

Purify  muriate  of  soda  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water,  concentrat- 
ing the  solution,  skimming  off  the  crystals  as  they  form  on  the  surface, 
draining  from  them  the  adhering  solution  as  much  as  possible,  and 
subsequently  washing  them  with  cold  water  slightly.  Take  of  this 
salt,  previously  well  dried,  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  water,  equal 
weights.  Put  the  salt  into  a  glass  retort,  and  add  the  acid  previously 
diluted  with  a  third  part  of  the  water  and  allowed  to  cool.  Fit  on  a 
receiver  containing  the  rest  of  the  water.  Distil  with  a  gentle  heat 
by  means  of  a  sand-bath  or  naked  gas-flame  so  long  as  any  liquid 
passes  over,  preserving  the  receiver  constantly  cool  by  snow  or  a  stream 
of  cold  water. 

Note. — Density  1'170  ;  nearly  or  entirely  colourless ;  without 
action  on  gold-leaf.  If  previously  diluted  with  distilled  water,  it  is 
not  altered  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1823.    Acidum  muriaticum. 

|jb    Muriate  of  soda,  100  parts  ; 

Sulphuric  acid  of  commerce,  87  parts  ,' 
Water,  124  parts. 
Mix  the  acid  with  one-half  of  the  water,  and  when  the  mixture  has 
cooled,  pour  it  on  the  muriate  of  soda  previously  introduced  into  a 
glass  retort ;  pass  the  remainder  of  the  water  into  a  receiver  so  con- 
nected with  the  retort  as  to  absorb  the  elastic  fluid  which  comes  over. 
Distil  the  liquor  until  the  residuum  in  the  retort  is  made  dry. 

Acidum  hydrochloricum  dilutum.  Diluted  Hydrochloric 
acid. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836.  Acidum 
hydrochloricum  dilutum. 

9>    Hydrochloric  acid,  fgiv 

Distilled  water,  fgxij.  Mix. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Acidum 
muriaticum  dilutum. 

P>    Muriatic  acid,  fgiv 

Distilled  water,  f^xij. 
Mix  them  together.    The  density  of  this 
preparation  is  1'050. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Acidum  muriaticum  dilutum. 

Take  of  muriatic  acid,  by  measure,  10  parts 

Distilled  water,  by  measure,  11  parts.  Mix. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  1080  to  1000. 
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Acidum  hydrocyanicum.   Hydrocyanic  acid.    Prussic  acid. 

Acidum  borussicum.  „       ,       .    ,1  „  Trno„  1780 

This  acid  was  first  obtained  in  a  free  state  m  the  year  1782 
by  Scheele,  who  prepared  it  from  Prussian  blue.    It  exists 
ready  formed  in,  or  may  be  obtained  as 
vegetables,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  sub-o  de rs 
dalece  and  Pomece.    Its  proximate  constituents  a^e^anogen 
and  hvdroo-en   but  its  ultimate  composition  is  C-lNii.  jrure 
S^TO^ic  -id  is  a  solid  at  tbe  te-perature  of 
0°  F. ;  it  becomes  liquid  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  tta is  , 
and  boils  at  79°  or  80°  F.,  forming  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour 
The  solution  of  this  in  water  forms°the  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid 

which  is  employed  in  medicine.  FT^mcvanic 
Acidum  hydrocyanicum  dilutdm.     Diluted  Hydrocyanic 

acid. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.    Acidum  hydrocyanicum  dilutum. 

E.,  Ferro-cyanide  of  potassium.    -  -  3>J 

Sulphuric  acid  -  A 

 ...  ,  .  .  Oiss 

Distilled  water 

Mix  the  acid  with  4  fluidounces  of  the  water,  and  to  these,  when 
cooled  and  put  into  a  glass  retort,  add  the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium, 
first  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  the  water.  Pour  8  fluidounces:  of  the 
water  into  a  cooled  receiver:  then,  the  retort  being,  fitted  on  let  S 
fluidounces  of  acid  pass  into  this  water,  distilled  with  a  gentle  heat.m 
a  sand-hath.  Lastly,  add  6  more  fluidounces  of  distilled  water,  or  as 
much  as  may  he  sufficient,  that  1*7  grains  of  nitrate  of  sdver  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water  may  he  accurately  saturated  by  100  grams  ot 

^  Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  otherwise  prepared  when  it  is  to 
be  more  quickly  used,  from  48*  grains  of  cyanide  of  silver added  to 
a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  mixed  with  39*  grams  of  hydrochloric 
aCid  Shake  all  these  in  a  well-stopped  vial ;  and  after  a  short  mter- 
val  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  into  another  vessel.  Keep  tins  for  use, 
the  access  of  light  being  prevented. 

iVote_This  acid  is  free  from  colour;  evaporates  by  heat,  exhabng 
its  peculiar  odour.  It  turns  litmus  of  a  sligl^gacious  red  codour  ; 
bydrosulphuric  acid,  when  added,  does  not  discolour  U.  100  pan,, 
o  this  acid,  when  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added, 
ZZ  of  cyanide  of  silver,  ™hich  are  readily  dissolved  by  bodm, 
n  t  ic  acid  If  the  iodo-eyamdc  of  potassium  and  mercury,  when 
m td  U  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  be  reddened,  it  contains  some  other 
ac  t  In  100  grains  of  this  diluted  acid  there  are  contamed  2  grams 
of  real  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  and  to  this  standard,  in  whatever  mode  *  * 
distilled,  we  direct  it  should  he  reduced. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.     Acidum  hydrocyanicum.  Hydrocyanic 
acid. 
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IJ,    Ferro-cyanidc  of  potassium  -  -  siij 

Sulphuric  acid       .....  fgij 
Water      -         -         -         -         f*  f5XY3) 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  11  fluidounces  of  the  water,  and  put  the  solu- 
tion into- a  mattrass  with,  a  little  sand;  add  the  acid  previously  diluted 
with  5  fluidounces  of  the  water  and  allowed  to  cool ;  connect  the  mat- 
toss  with  a  proper  refrigeratory  ;  distil  with:  a  gentle  heat,  by  means 
of  a  sand-bath  or  naked  gas-flame,  till  14  fluidounces  pass  over,  or  till 
the  residuum  begins  to  froth  up.  Dilute  the  product  with  distilled 
water  till  it  measures  16  fluidounces. 

Note. — Solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  occasions  no  precipitate.  SO 
minims  diluted  with  1  fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  agitated  with  390 
minims  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  allowed  to  settle,  will  again 
give  a  precipitate  with  40  minims  more  of  the  test :  but  a  further  addi- 
tion of  the  test  after  agitation  and  rest  has  no  effect.  The  precipitate 
entirely  disappears  in  boiling  nitric  acid. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.   Acidum  Prussicum.    Prussic  acid. 

P>    Cyanuret  of  mercury         -  -  §j 

Muriatic  acid        ..  -  -  -  f^vij 

Water  fo^iij 
Distil  into  a  refrigerated  receiver  8  fluidounces,  to  be  kept  in  a  well- 
corked  bottle,  in  a  cool  and  dark  place.    The  specific  gravity  of  this 
acid  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  998  to  1000. 

Seheele's  Prussic  acid. 

Mix  together  10  parts  of  Prussian  blue  in'  powder,  5  parts  of  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  and  30  parts  of  water ;  boil  the  mixture  in  a  glass 
vessel  for  some  minutes,  or  until  the  blue  colour  has  disappeared  :  pass 
the  fluid  through  a  filter,  and  afterwards  wash  the  filter  with  10  parts 
more  of  hot  water.  To  the  clear  liquors  add  2-j  parts  of  clean  iron- 
filings,  quite  free  from  rust,  and  1  part  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol ;  shake 
the  mixture,  and  pour  the  clear  solution  from  the  mercury  which 
separates  at  the  bottom.  Put  the  solution  into  a  retort  and  distil  over 
one-fourth  part  of  it,  which  keep  for  use. — Thomjisoiis  System  of  Che- 
mistry. 

The  foregoing  processes  for  preparing  diluted  hydrocyanic 
acid  afford  products  differing  materially  from  each  other  in 
strength.  Seheele's  hydrocyanic  acid  was  for  some  time  gene- 
rally employed  in  this  country,  but,  the  process  for  its  prepara- 
tion is  objectionable,  as  the  acid  obtained  by  it  is  of  uncertain 
strength,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  Prussian  blue.  Mr. 
Everett  found  specimens  of  Seheele's  hydrocyanic  acid,  obtained 
from  different  houses  in  London,  to  contain,  in  one  case  5  8 
per  cent,  of  real  acid;  in  others,  2'1  to  26  per  cent;  and  in 
several  instances  only  1-4  per  cent.  The  strength  of  this  acid 
has  been  generally  estimated  at  5  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  The 
diluted  hydrocijanic  acid,  Lond.  Ph.  1836,  contains  2  per  cent 
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of  real  acid;  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  Edin.  Ph.  1841,  contains 
3-226  per  cent. ;  the  Prussic  acid,  Dubl.  Ph.  1826,  contains 
1-6  per  cent,  of  real  acicl. 

Acidum  iodicum.    Iodic  acid. 

A  white  solid,  having  a  strong,  astringent,  sour  taste,  but  no 
smell.    Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  oil  ot  vitriol. 
It  is  decomposed  by  a  heat  above  500         Preparation.  In- 
troduce nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1-5,  into  a  tube  about  fifteen 
inches  long,  sealed  at  one  end ;  add  a  fifth  part  of  iodine,  and 
keep  the  mixture  at  a  boiling  temperature  for  several  hours, 
renewing  the  nitric  acid,  as  it  is  lost  by  evaporation,  and  re- 
turning the  iodine,  which  rises  and  condenses  on  the  sides  ot 
the  tube,  to  the  liquid,  by  agitation  or  by  means  of  a  glass  rod. 
When  the  iodine  has  entirely  disappeared,  the  nitric  acid  is  to 
be  driven  off  by  evaporation  at  a  temperature  below  500 
and  the  iodic  acid  will  remain  in  the  tube.    {Mr.  Council  of 
Edinburgh.)    This  process  answers  very  well  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  few  grains  of  iodic  acid,  but  when  a  larpr  quantity 
is  required  it  is  more  conveniently  and  economically  made,  by 
boiling  iodate  of  ba||tef  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  oil  of 
vitriol  and  1J  time%s  weight  of  water   when  sulphate  of 
barytes  is  formed,  w#h  may  be  separated  by  the  fil  er,  and 
the  liquor,  on  being  cTOTully  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  iodic 
cid 

^  The  following  process  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Lewis  Thomp- 
son —Put  1  atom  or  126  grains  of  iodine  into  a  proper  vessel, 
with  24  ounces  of  water,  and  pass  chlorine,  previously  washed 
in  cold  water,  through  the  mixture  until  it  shall  have  become 
colourless  ;  set  the  solution  aside  for  an  hour,  then  heat  it  to 
212°  P.  to  disengage  the  uncombined  chlorine,  and  add  ~2 
atoms  or  295  grains  of  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver ; 
boil  the  whole  for  ten  minutes  ;  filter  and  evaporate  carefully 
to  dryness.    The  product  is  pure  anhydrous  iodic  acid. 

Morphia  is  said  to  be  the  only  vegetable  a  kali  which  decom- 
poses iodic  acid  and  liberates  iodine,  on  which  account  iodic 
acid  has  been  recommended  as  a  test  for  morphia. 

Acidum  lacticum.    Lactic  acid.    (l°  li  O  +Aq.; 

This  acid  exists  in  several  of  ^"^."^S^^J 
in  the  urine.  It  is  a  product  of  the  spontaneous  fa mentat  on 
of  whey,  of  the  viscous  fermentation  of  rice-water  and  ot  the 
juice  of  the  beet-root.  Hydrated  actio  acid  is  a  colon  es, 
tyrupy  liquid,  the  specific  gravity  ot  which  is  1  215.  It .  hu i 
very  strong  acid  taste,  which  is  remarkably  weakened  by  dilu 

tion  with  water.  , 

Acidum  nitricum.  Nitric  acid.  (byniD.  is y  •)  , 
Nitric  acid  has  never  been  obtained  in  an  isolated  foim. 
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exists  only  in  combination.  Combined  with  water  it  forms  the 
nitric  acid  of  commerce  and  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Take  of  nitrate  of  potash,  dried,  sulphuric  acid,  each  2  pounds.  Mix 
in  a  glass  retort,  then  let  the  acid  distil  in  a  sand-bath. 

iVoie.— Nitric  acid  is  wholly  evaporated  by  heat.  When  mixed 
with  distilled  water,  neither  nitrate  of  silver  nor  chloride  of  barium 
throws  down  anything.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-50.  About  217  grains 
of  the  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  saturated  by  1 00  grains  of  this 
acid. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Furify  nitrate  of  potash  (if  necessary)  by  two  or  more  crystalliza- 
tions till  nitrate  of  silver  does  not  act  on  its  solution  in  distilled  water. 
Put  into  a  glass  retort  equal  weights  of  this  purified  nitrate  and  of 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  distil  into  a  cool  receiver  with  a  moderate  heat 
from  a  sand-bath  or  naked  gas-flame  so  long  as  the  fused  material  con- 
tinues to  give  off  vapour.  The  pale  yellow  acid  thus  obtained  maybe 
rendered  colourless  (should  this  be  thought  necessary)  by  heating  it 
gently  in  a  retort. 

Note.— Density  l-500  ;  colourless  or  pale  yellow  ;  unaffected  by  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver  or  nitrate  of  baryta,  if  previously  diluted  with 
distilled  water.  « 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Take  of  nitrate  of  potash,  100  parts  ;  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  97 
parts.  Mix  in  a  glass  retort,  and  with  an  apparatus  adapted  to  col- 
lecting the  acid  products,  distil  until  the  residuum  in  the  retort  shall 
concrete  and  again  become  liquid. 

Acidum  nitricum  dilutum.    Dilute  Nitric  acid. 

Loncl.  Ph.  1836. 

Take  of  nitric  acid,  a  fluidounce;  distilled  water,  9  fluidounces.  Mix. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Mix  together  1  fluidounce  of  pure  nitric  acid  (D.  1500),  and  9  fluid- 
ounces  of  distilled  water.  If  the  commercial  nitric  acid  of  D.  1390  be 
used,  1  fluidounce  and  5-j  fluid  drachms  are  required.  The  density  of 
this  diluted  acid  is  1077. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Take  of  nitric  acid,  hy  measure,  3  parts  J  distilled  water,  by  mea- 
sure, 4  parts.  Mix,  avoiding  the  noxious  vapours.  The  specific 
gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  1280  to  1000. 

Medical  Uses. — Anti-syphilitic,  and  more  especially  service- 
able, where  the  employment  of  mercury  is  contra-indicated. 
When  sufficiently  diluted  it  forms  an  excellent  lotion  for  old 
indolent  ulcers.    Dose,  v\x  to  Ti\xl. 

Acidum  nitro-muriaticum.  Nitro-mnriatic  acid.  Aqua 
regia.  1 
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Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Take  of  nitric  acid,  by  measure,  1  part;  muriatic  acid,  by  measure, 
2  parts.  Mix  the  acids  in  a  refrigerated  bottle,  and  keep  the  mix- 
ture  in  a  cold  and  dark  place. 

On  mixing  the  acids  as  above,  although  they  may  have  been 
previously  colourless,  the  mixture  becomes  of  a  deep  yellow 
S  exhales  a  strong  smell  of  chlorine  a^  ng™  add  The 
r  n     •      „i,ono-o  i«  «?nnnosed  to  take  place;  11U,  ana  inu  , 
freTonTer  ed  in8 to  01  ,'$&*,  and  HO.  4is  change  takes  place 
only  so  ftti -  as  to  saturate  the  liquid  with  chlorine  ;  but  i  a 
metal  be  introduced  into  it,  this  unites  with  a  portion  of  the 
Atorine   and  the  decomposition  is  then  renewed   so  that  a 
s upp ly  of  nascent  chlorine  is  thus  provided.     On  this  account 
i    s  employed  for  dissolving  gold  and  platina,  which  are  not 
c  ub  e  in  nitric  acid.    The*  name  Aqua  regia  is  derived  fromi 
-I     Zlr  of  dissolving  gold,  the  ancient  Recv  metallorum. 
ltSirr™tM    Citrous  acid.    In  chemical  language 
th >  teZ  nilous  acid  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to  the 
compourd  NO^,  which  contains  1  equivalent  of  oxygen  less 

Tnj  J.  the  R*£  fan. 

state  thcfomer  "^J^^^Tfte  fcnning 
S££  ^r^L—i  cange-red  by  the  presence 

Thi"  acid  was  discovered  by  Scheele.    It  ex.sts  m  many 

sugar  or  starch  ^W^^  combination  ;  combined 
but  as  thus  composed  it  «u£  on  y  ^  acid 

with  3  equivalents  of  water  it  to  rn  s e    y  ^.i 

of  commerce.    ^ff??^  in 
acid,  specific  gravity    42  and  10  jjrta  *  . 
an  earthen  vessel,  add  1  pari  pi  *"SP  b  evoived, 

heat  of  a  water-bath  J^^^^^^  acid  will 
then  evaporate  a  portion  of  the  ^"Jl™  t,  th  ,iquor 
crystallize  from  the  remainder  on  cool m .    1    '  1 

may  be  used  witb  fresh  ^^^o^fXsoTs^  in 
The  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  resemble  those  ot  J^psom 
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•appearance,  and  on  this  account  have  often  been  taken  in  mis- 
take for  the  latter  with  fatal  consequences.  Oxalic  acid,  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  or  introduced  into  the  circulation,  acts 
as  a  powerful  poison.  Chalk  or  magnesia  suspended  in  water 
is  the  best  antidote.  It  is  rarely,  if  at  all,  used  medicinally. 
Its  principal  employment  is  for  discharging-  certain  colours  in 
calico-printing;  it  is  also  used  for  removing  ink  and  other 
stains  from  linen,  &c,  and  for  whitening  boot-tops. 

Acidum  phosphoricum.  Phosphoric  acid.  Symb.  PO.5 
Phosphoric  acid  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways ;  first,  by 
setting  fire  to  phosphorus  on  a  metallic  capsule,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  stone-ware  plate,  and  by  covering  this  in- 
stanter  by  a  large  bell-jar.  The  phosphorus  is  thus  converted 
into  white  flakes  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  fall  upon  the  plate 
like  snow.  The  dry  phosphoric  acid,  when  exposed  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  air,  deliquesces.  The  anhydrous  acid  is  per- 
fectly fixed,  unless  in  the  presence  of  aqueous  vapour,  when  it 
sublimes  away.  Phosphoric  aeid  may  be  obtained,  in  com- 
bination with  water,  by  acting  on  phosphorus  with  nitric  acid. 
This  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  London  College.  The 
same  acid  may  also  be  obtained  in  large  quantity  from  calcined 
bones  by  means  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Phosphoric  acid  is 
remarkable  for  possessing  the  property  of  forming  three  differ- 
ent salts  of  water,  or  three  phosphates  of  water,  which  are  all 
soluble  without  change,  and  exhibit  quite  different  properties. 
Acidum  phosphoricum  dilutum.    Dilute  Phosphoric  acid. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Ifc    Phosphorus,  |j 
Nitric  acid,  fgiv 
Distilled  water,  15X. 

Add  the  phosphorus  to  the  nitric  acid  mixed  with  the  water  in  a 
glass  retort  placed  in  a  sand-bath  ;  then  apply  heat  imtil  8  fluid- 
ounces  are  distilled.  Put  these  again  into  the  retort  that  8  fluid- 
ounces  may  distil,  which  are  to  he  rejected.  Evaporate  the  remaining 
liquor  in  a  capsule  made  of  platina,  until  of  the  whole  only  2  ounces 
and  6  drachms  remain.  Lastly,  add  to  the  acid,  when  it  has  cooled, 
as  much  distilled  water  as  may  he  sufficient  to  make  it  accurately 
measure  28  fluidounces. 

N ote. — On  adding  chloride  of  barium,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  whatever  is 
thrown  down  is  readily  dissolved  by  nitric  acid.  Strips  of  copper  and 
silver  are  not  at  all  acted  on  by  it,  nor  is  it  coloured  when  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid  is  added.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-064 ;  42  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  are  saturated  by  100  grains  of  this  acid,  and  nothing  is 
thrown  down. 

Medical  Uses— Tonic.  Is  also  found  useful  to  correct  a  ten- 
dency to  abnormal  depositions  of  phosphate  of  lime  as  in  cases 
ot  exostosis,  as  also  in  some  forms  of  urinary  concretions   It  has 
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been  f«nd  useM  in  *^WSS^tS^^ 
suages  the  thirst  so  common  in  diabetes  muic  j 

any  other.    X>ose,  nixx  to  fsi. 

tivtiratum     Hydrated  Phosphoric 

ACIDUM    PHOSPHOKICUM   HYDBA.1  U  M. 

acid.    Glacial  P^hofofr'n&te  of  amra0nia  to  the  acid 
Add  a  slight  excess  of  ca bo at e  ot  an    .0  ^ 
phosphate  of  lime  obtain     by  the  action  o  ^ 

^rSr^^rrjiat^m  ^  when  the 
^hlrtc  acid  alone  will  — i W  I 

Acidum  succisicum. .  ffcX  esin  of  some  of  the  CWjme. 

U^niea;^|H^t*K 
garic  or  stearic  acid  with  aitoc  wan.  .  ber  to  dis. 

obtained.  1)ubl  ],),.  1826. 

T,ke  of  «»l«r  redueed  to  eoar.e  powder,  pure  sand  ot  each  1  put 

*•  *  "a  M  are  in  the  form  of  scales  or 

The  crystals  of  suecm.c  ao.d  ^ro  .n  ^  be  * ,n  ^ 

&  sS  ^sol^int  piling  and  5  parts 
1-s  been  admmistered 1  in ^oses  of  Jro.  grs.  v 
Ifis  i^rbiSn^ftirlCirsnccinate  of  ammonia, 
as  a  test  for  the  persalts  of  iron.  ^  jrio; 

In  strict  chemical  language  the  te 7  6go  p    „  , 

the  compound  SO',  which,  at  a  te,  nperat  <■  ,  asbestos. 

enaeious  solid,  having  somewhat  g    appea,       ^  ^  ^ 

I,  is  liquid  at  "\»Jise^n:,,X°  distinguished  as  dr. ■  or 
little  above  that.   This  is  gent J  not  ldea 

^*.2£££V"  -  applied  indiscrmn- 

nately.  p       i  *  hv  the  distillation  of  green 

Oil  of  vitriol  was  first  obtained  by  tne  cus 
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copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron,  and  this  method  is  still  adopted 
at  Nordhausen  in  Saxony.  When  the  copperas  is  previously 
well  dried,  a  very  strong  acid,  containing  less  than  1  equiva- 
lent of  water,  is  obtained  by  this  process,  and  this  is  distin- 
guished in  commerce  as  Nordhausen  oil  of  vitriol. 

An  old  but  very  un prolific  method  of  making  oil  of  vitriol 
was,  to  burn  sulphur  under  a  glass  bell  previously  moistened 
inside  with  water,  to  collect  this  moisture  afterwards,  to  expose 
it  for  some  time  to  the  air,  then  to  boil  it  in  a  retort  until 
white  vapours  cease  to  rise,  when  the  liquid  remaining  in  the 
retort  will  consist  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  The  acid  ob- 
tained in  this  way  was  called  oil  of  vitriol  by  the  bell. 

The  method  now  generally  adopted  of  making  oil  of  vitriol 
is,  to  burn  either  sulphur  or  iron  pyrites,  (native  sulphuret  of 
iron,)  in  a  furnace  adapted  for  the  purpose,  with  access  of  air, 
and  to  conduct  the  vapour  (sulphurous  acid)  which  is  given  off, 
into  a  large  chamber  lined  with  lead,  into  which  are  also  in- 
troduced nitrous  acid  gas,  vapour  of  water,  and  atmospheric  air. 
The  bottom  of  the  chamber  is  also  covered  with  water.  The 
sulphurous  acid  (SO2)  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  (SO3,) 
at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitrous  acid, 
(NO4,)  which  last  is  thus  converted  into  hyponitrous  acid. 
(NO3).  The  sulphuric  acid  (SO3)  and  hyponitrous  acid,  (NO3,) 
together  with  a  portion  of  water,  combine  to  form  a  crystalline 
substance,  which,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber,  is  decomposed  into  oil  of  vitriol,  bin- 
oxide  of  nitrogen,  and  nitrous  acid  gas.  The  binoxide  of 
nitrogen  is  converted  into  nitrous  acid  by  a  portion  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  present  in  the  chamber,  and 
then  serves  to  oxidize  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphurous  acid.  The 
sulphuric  acid  thus  formed  is  accumulated  in  the  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber,  until  this  acquires  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*5  or  1-6,  when  it  is  removed  for  concentration,  first  into 
leaden  vessels,  and  afterwards  into  vessels  made  of  platinum. 
{Graham.) 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.    Acidum  sulphuricum. 

It  is  free  from  colour  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1-845.  What  remains 
after  the  acid  has  been  distilled  to  dryness  does  not  exceed  the  four- 
hundredth  part  of  its  weight. 

Edin,  Ph.  1841.  Acidum  sulphuricum.  Sulphuric  acid  of 
commerce. 

Density  1-840,  or  near  it.  Colourless.  When  diluted  with  its  own 
volume  of  water  only  a  scanty  muddiness  arises,  and  no  orange  fumes 
escape.  When  diluted  with  12  volumes  of  water,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen causes  a  white  muddiness,  but  not  a  yellow  precipitate. 

S  8 
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Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Acidum  sulphurium.  venule.. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  1850  to 
1000.- 

Acidum  sulphuric™  purum.    Pure  Sulphuric  acid.  H 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

If  commercial  sulphuric  acid  contain  nitrous  acid,  heat  8  fluidounces 
of  it  with  between  10  and  15  grains  of  sugar,  at  a  temperature  not 
Ite  sufficient  to  boil  the  acid,  till  the  dark  colour  at  first  produced 
E5  hTve  nearly  or  altogether  disappeared.  This  process  removes 
nitT  us  acid.  Other  impurities  may  be  removed  by  de  lation  which 
^n  the  small  scale  is  easily  managed  by  boiling  the  acid  with  a  few 
1  Lm  chips,  in  a  glass  retort,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath  or  gas-flame, 
Sing  the  first  half  ounce.  Density  1-845.  Colourless.  Dilution 
causes  no  muddiness.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  shows  no  reddening 
at  the  line  of  contact  when  poured  over  it. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Take  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  a  pound.  Pass  the  aod mta j. 
retort  of  flint  glass,  attach  a  receiver  of  the  same  k.nd,  and  mflx  the 
unctures  of  the  vessels  left  open,  let  heat  be  applied  to  the  retort  untn 
one twelfth  part  of  the  liquor  shall  have  distilled  over  ;  Ins,  as  i  con- 
^s  wlr'hould  be  rejected.  The  receiver  being  again  applied,  the 
residuum  is  to  be  distilled  to  dryness. 

A  few  slips  of  platina  passed  into'the  acid  in  the  retort  will  restrain 
the  ebullition,  which  otherwise  would  be  too  violent. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  the  specific  gravity  of  distilled 
water  as  1845  to  1000. 

Let  the  acid  be  kept  in  well-closed  vessels. 

Acibum  sulphubicum  muuTUM.    Diluted  Sulphuric  acid. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

9=    Sulphuric  acid      -  _ 
acid  is  scarcely  coloured  by  hydrosulphunc  acid. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Mix  together  «  of  sulphuric  acid  and  M  of  Vate,    The  density 
of  this  preparation  is  about  1-090. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

to  that  of  distilled  water  as  1084  to  1000. 

Ac,™.  *******  aromaticum.     Arctic  Sulfuric 
acid.    Elixir  of  vitriol 
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Edin.  Ph.  1841.        Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

ft    Sulphuric  acid  (commercial)  -       -    f^iijaa  gvj.  by  weight. 

Eectified  spirit       -         -       -    Ojss.  fjxxij. 

Cinnamon,  in  moderately  fine  powder  §jss.  3iss. 

Ginger,  in  moderately  fine  powder  -    §j.  oh 

Add  the  acid  gradually  to  the  spirit ;  let  the  mixture  digest  at  a 
very  gentle  heat  for  three  days  in  a  closed  vessel :  mix  the  powders ; 
[moisten  them  with  a  little  of  the  acid  spirit.  Let  the  mass  rest  for 
twelve  hours,  and  then  put  it  into  a  percolator  and  transmit  the  rest 
of  the  acid  spirit.  This  preparation  may  also  he  made  by  digesting 
the  powders  for  six  days  in  the  acid  spirit,  and  then  straining  the 
liquor.  Edin.]  [Add  the  powders  to  the  liquid  ;  digest  for  6  days, 
and  then  filter  through  paper.  Dubl.] 

Lond.  Ph.  1745.  Elixir  vitrioli  acidum.  Acid  elixir  of 
vitriol. 

ft    Aromatic  tincture,*  -  -  ftj. 

Oil  of  vitriol  -  -  -  •  5iv. 

Mix  gradually,  and  when  the  sediment  has  subsided  filter  through 
paper. 

Acidum  sudphurosum.    Sulphurous  acid.  (SO2.) 

Exists  in  the  state  of  gas  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but 
assumes  the  liquid  form  at  a  few  degrees  above  zero  of  Fahren- 
heit. Water  at  60°  Fahr.  is  capable  of  dissolving  37  times  its 
volume  of  the  gas. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  formed  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in 
atmospheric  air.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  the  solution 
of  the  gas  in  water  is,  to  add  ^ss.  of  pounded  charcoal  to  fjiv. 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a  retort,  and  to  apply  the  heat  of  a  lamp  to 
the  mixture ;  effervescence  takes  place  from  the  liberation  of 
sulphurous  acid  and  carbonic  acid  gases  ;  on  conducting  these 
by  means  of  a  bent  tube  into  a  bottle  containing  water,  the 
former  will  be  absorbed,  while  the  latter  passes  off. 

Acidum  tannicum.    Tannic  acid.    Tannin.     (C18  H5  094- 
3HO.) 

An  organic  acid,  having  a  powerful  astringent  taste,  existing 
in  large  quantity  in  oak  bark,  in  nutgalls,  and  in  different  parts 
of  many  other  vegetables. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1842. 

ft    Galls,  in  powder, 

Sulphuric  ether,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Put  into  a  glass  adapter,  loosely  closed  at  its  lower  end  with 
carded  cotton,  sufficient  powdered  galls  to  fill  about  one-half  of  it, 
and  press  the  powder  slightly.    Then  fit  the  adapter  accurately  to 
the  mouth  of  a  receiving  vessel,  fill  it  with  the  sulphuric  ether, 

*  Aromatic  tincture.  Lond.  Ph.  1745.  Take  of  cinnamon,  5vi.  ;  coriander  wl. 
Stain  lo"spcppcr'  glngor'  of  each  5'j-;  proof  Spirit>  ,biJ-    Macerate  without  heat,  and 
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and  close  the  upper  orifice  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  ether  by  eva- 
poration. The  liquid  which  passes  separates  into  two  unequal  portions,  of 
which  the  lower  is  much  smaller  in  quantity  and  much  denser  than  the 
upper.  When  the  ether  ceases  to  pass,  pour  fresh  portions  upon  the  galls, 
until  the  lower  stratum  of  liquid  in  the  receiver  no  longer  increases.  Then 
separate  this  from  the  upper,  put  it  into  a  capsule,  and  evaporate  with  a 
moderate  heat  to  dryness.    Lastly,  rub  what  remains  into  powder 

The  upper  portion  of  liquid  will  yield  by  distillation  a  quantity  of  ether, 
which,  when  washed  with  water,  may  be  employed  in  a  subsequent  opera- 

^Tannic  acid  is  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  of  a  strongly  astringent  taste : 
decomposed  and  entirely  dispersed  when  thrown  on  red-hot  iron;  very  solu- 
ble in  water  and  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its  solution  reddens 
litmus,  produces,  with  solution  of  gelatin,  a  white  flocculent  precipitate 
with  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  a  bluish-black  precipitate,  and  with 
solutions  of  the  vegetable  alkalies,  white  precipitates  very  soluble  in  acetic 
acid. 

Acidum  tartaeicum.    Tartaric  acid.  . 

Symb  of  the  crystallized  acid  2  HO  +  C  H4  O10;  a  bibasic 
acid}  This  acid,  first  prepared  by  Scheele,  exists  m,  many 
fruits,  and  also  as  tartrate  of  lime  m  several  roots  but  is  pre- 
pared only  from  the  juice  of  the  grape  which  chains  tartaric 
acid  in  the  form  of  tartar  or  bitartrate  of  potash  Tin last 
salt,  precipitates  during  the  fermentation  of  wine ;  n Jhe  crude, 
state  it  is  known  as  argol;  when  purified,  as  cream  of  tartar. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

p,    [Bitartrate  of  potash,  lb.  iv. 

Distilled  water,  boiling,  cong.ijss. 
Prepared  chalk,  Jxxv.  and  Jvj. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  Ovij.  and 
f*xvii. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  fgxxvi.,  or  q.  s. 
Boil  "the  bitartrate  of  potash  with  2 
gallons  of  the  distilled  water,  and  add 
gradually  half  of  the  prepared  chalk ; 
afterwards,  the  effervescence  having 
ceased,  add  the  remainder  of  the  chalk 
first  dissolved  in  the  hydrochloric  acid 
with  4  pints  of  the  distilled  water.  Last- 
ly set  by  the  mixture  that  the  tartrate 
of  lime  may  subside ;  pour  off  the  liquor, 
and  wash  the  tartrate  of  lime  frequently 
with  distilled  water  till  it  is  free  from 
taste.  Then  pour  on  it  the  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  boil  them  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Evaporate  the  strained  li- 
quor with  a  gentle  heat,  that  crystals  may 
be  formed. 


and 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Bitartrate  of  potash,  lb.  iv. 

Boiling  distilled  water,  cong.  ijss. 
Prepared  chalk,  5XXV.  and  5vj. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  Ox. 

fgviiss.  or  q.  s. 
Muriatic  acid,  fsxxviss.,  or  a  suffi- 
ciency. 

Boil  the  bitartrate  with  two  gallons  of 
the  water,  and  add  gradually  half  the 
chalk,  constantly  stirring.  When  the 
effervescence  is  over,  add  a  solution  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  the  rest  of  the  chalk 
in  the  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  4  pints 
of  the  water.  After  the  tartrate  of  lime 
has  subsided  pour  off  the  liquid,  and 
wash  the  tartrate  with  distilled  water  ti  l 
it  is  tasteless;  then  pour  the  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  on  the  tartrate  and  boil  or 
fifteen  minutes.  Evaporate  with  a  gen le 
heat  to  obtain  crystals.  Purify  these  bj 
repeated  solution,  filtration,  and  crystal- 
lization. 
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Note. — Tartaric  acid,  when  incinerated 
with  the  aid  of  red  oxide  of  mercury 
leaves  no  residuum,  or  a  mere  traco 
only. 


Dissolve  the  crystals,  that  they  may 
be  pure,  again  and  a  third  time  in  water, 
and  strain  the  solution  as  often,  boil 
down,  and  set  it  aside. 

Note. — Tartaric  acid  is  totally  soluble 
in  water.  The  solution  throws  down  bi- 
tartrate  of  potash  from  any  neutral  salt 
of  potash.  Whatever  is  precipitated 
from  this  solution  by  acetate  of  lead  is 
dissolved  by  diluted  nitric  acid. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

ft    Bitartrate  of  potash,  reduced  to  powder,  10  parts. 
Prepared  chalk,  4  parts. 
Sulphuric  acid,  7  parts. 
Water,  120  parts. 

Mix  the  bitartrate  of  potash  with  100  parts  of  hot  water,  and  gradually 
add  the  prepared  chalk,  then,  as  soon  as  the  effervescence  shall  have  ceased, 
pour  off  the  clear  supernatant  liquor.  Wash  the  residual  tartrate  of  lime 
until  it  shall  have  become  tasteless.  Into  the  clear  decanted  liquor  drop  as 
much  of  the  water  of  muriate  of  lime  as  may  be  sufficient  to  throw  down 
the  tartrate  of  lime.  Let  this  also  be  washed  with  water  and  mixed  with 
the  former  deposit.  Then  add  the  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  20  parts  of 
water,  and  employing  frequent  agitation,  digest  the  mixture  with  a  medium 
heat  during  three  days.  Pour  off  the  supernatant  acid  fluid,  and  wash  out 
the  acid  from  the  sediment.  Let  these  liquors,  including  the  first  acid  Ik 
quor  and  the  washings,  evaporate  with  a  gentle  heat  to  the  point  of  crystal- 
lization. Let  the  crystals,  purified  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystallizations, 
be  kept  in  a  stopped  glass  vessel. 

'  Medical  Uses. — As  a  substitute  for  citric  acid,  in  preparin°- 
what  are  called  sodaic  powders.  Dosa,  the  same  as  that  of  citric 
acid. 

Acidum  valerianic™.   Valerianic  acid.  (C10  HQ  03  +  HO.) 

A  volatile  organic  acid,  obtained,  together  with  essential  oil, 
by  distillation  from  valerian  root;  obtained  also  by  heatino-  oil 
of  potato-spirit  with  fused  potash,  decomposing  the  resulting 
salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  separating  the  valerianic  acid  by 
distillation.  When  separated  from  water  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  limpid  oil,  having  a  strong  smell  of  valerian.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0.944.  It  boils  at  270°  Fahr.  Soluble  in  all  pro- 
portions m  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  in  30  pfrts 
of  water.    The  salts  formed  with  valerianic  acid  have  a  sweet 

Aconitina.  Aconitine. 

This  is  the  active  principle  of  several  species  of  Aconite  in 
vvh.ch  plant  it  exists  in  combination  with  a  vegetable  acid 

^kaioidCs.aCid?)    ^  rankS  am0"S        V^etab,e  aSes  0; 
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Loncl.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Root  of  Aconite,  dried  and  bruised        lb.  lj. 
Rectified  spirit       .  •  • 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
Solution  of  ammonia 

Purified  animal  charcoal,  of  each    .       q.  s. 
Boil  the  aconite  with  a  gallon  of  the  spirit  for  an  hour ;^e^° 
which  a  receiver  is  adapted.   Pour  off  the  liquor,  and  ^^7*2 
with  another  gallon  of  the  spirit,  and  with  the  spirit  recently  dolled,  and 
L  lienor  also     Let  the  same  be  done  a  third  time.  Then  press 

Evaporate  what  remains  to  the  proper  cogence  of  an  Mve 
this  in  water  and  strain.  Evaporate  the  liquor  with  a  gentle  heat,  that 
L  y  thicken  like  a  syrup.  To  this  add  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  mised^i  h 
distilled  water,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  acomtina.  Then 
p  u  in  solution  of  ammonia,  and  dissolve  the  aconitinaprecip.tated  mdHute 
Shuric  acid  and  water,  mixed  as  before.  Afterwards  mix £ ^  he  animal 
charcoal  frequently  shaking  them  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Lastly 
to  and  solution  of  ammonia  being  again  poured  in,  that  the  acomtma 
may  be  precipitated,  wash  and  dry  it. 

Le.-An 'alkali  prepared  from  theleaves  and  roots  '      »  ^ 

soluble  in  sulphuric  ether,  less  in  alcohol,  and  very  slightly  uv wate^ »  - 
totally  consumed  in  the  fire,  no  salt  of  lime  remaming.  Ihis  substance, 
possessing  strong  power,  is  not  to  be  rashly  employed. 

It  is  sometimes  used  in  neuralgic  affections,  in  the  form 
of  an  ointment,  the  proportion  being  1  grain  to  1  diachm  or 

lal'DBPS.    Jdeps  suillus.    Axungia.^  Lard  Hfs}a^\. 

The  fat  of  thehog,  obtained  principally  from  about  the  loins 
and  sepa  ate  1  from°the  membranes  in  which  it  ,s  con tamed  by 
^  Jg  over  a  slow  ^^^^^^ 
Ifi^^,  ^SesW  it  from 

becoming  rancid. 

Mrvgo.    Verdigris  composition  of 

This  is  an  impure  ™^cep^  continent  it 

which  is  not  always  precisely  the  ith  the 

is  generally  obtained  by  sometimes 
fermenting  marc  of  grapes  In "  ^°d""eCtlY  to  the  copper 
on  the  continent,  acetic  acid  is  ■W^*^&ltly  green, 
plates.     Some  specimens 

Others  approach  to  a  blue  colour.  ^h^e  alld  6  eq. 

ss^lis  ^^^r^c  ace* 

tates  with  the  preceding  bibasic  acetate.  (Graham.) 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.  . 

JErugo.    Impure  diacetate  of  copper.  May  be  partly  dissolved  in  water, 
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and  is  almost  entirely  soluble  either  in  ammonia  or,  with  the  assistance  of 
heat,  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

JErugo.  Commercial  diacetate  of  copper.  Verdigris.  It  is  dissolved 
in  a  great  measure  by  muriatic  acid,  not  above  5  per  cent,  of  impurity  being 
left; 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Cupri  subacetas.  Verdigris. 
Cupri  subacetas  PRiEPARATUM.    Prepared  Verdigris. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Let  the  subacetate  of  copper  be  triturated  into  powder,  and  let  the  finest 
parts  be  separated  by  the  mode  directed  for  the  preparation  of  chalk. 

JErugo  crystallizata.  Crystallized  verdigris.  Distilled 
verdigris. 

This  is  a  neutral  acetate  of  copper,  obtained  by  dissolving 
oxide  of  copper,  or  more  frequently  common  verdigris,  in  ace- 
tic acid,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallize.  The  salt 
consists  of  1  eq.  acetic  acid,  1  eq.  oxide  of  copper,  and  1  eq. 
water.    It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water. 

tEther.    JEther  sulphuricus.    Ether.    Sulphuric  ether. 

A  light,  volatile,  highly  inflammable  liquid,  the  vapour  of 
which  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air.  Its  composition  is  re- 
presented by  the  symbol  C4  H5  O.  One  part  of  ether  is  soluble 
in  10  parts  of  water,  and  1  part  of  water  is  soluble  in  36  parts 
of  ether.    It  combines  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.    JEther  sulphuricus,  Sulphuric  ether. 

P>    Rectified  spirit         .  .  .lb.  iij. 

Sulphuric  acid         .  .  .lb.  ij. 

Carbonate  of  potass  previously  burnt  ^j- 

Pour  2  pounds  of  the  spirit  into  a  glass  retort,  and  to  it  add  the  acid,  and 
mix.  Then  place  it  on  sand  and  increase  the  heat,  so  that  the  liquor  may 
boil  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  ether  may  pass  into  a  receiving  vessel 
cooled  with  ice  or  water.  Let  the  liquor  distil,  until  some  rather  heavy- 
portion  begins  to  pass  over.  Pour  the  remainder  of  the  spirit  on  the  liquor 
which  remains  in  the  retort,  the  heat  being  first  diminished,  that  ether  may 
distil  in  like  manner. 

Mix  the  distilled  liquors,  then  pour  off  the  supernatant  portion,  and  to 
it  add  the  carbonate  of  potash,  occasionally  shaking  for  an  hour.  Lastly, 
let  the  ether  distil  from  a  large  retort,  and  let  it  be  kept  in  a  stopped  vessel. 

Note. — The  specific  gravity  of  thisis  -750.  It  entirely  evaporates  in  the  air. 
That  which  is  for  sale  fluctuates  between  733  and  *765.  It  reddens  litmus 
slightly ;  it  combines  sparingly  with  water,  namely,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
fluidounce  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  continues  limpid . 
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Edin.  Ph.  1841.    2Ether  sulphuricus. 

R    Rectified  spirit  .  •  f5L' 

Sulphuric  acid  •  •  • 

Pour  twelve  fluidounces  of  the  spirit  gently  over  the  acid  con- 
tained in  an  open  vessel,  and  then  stir  them  together  briskly  and 
thoroughly.    Transfer  the  mixture  immediately  into  a  glass  mat- 
trass  connected  with  a  refrigeratory,  and  raise  the  heat  quickly  to 
about  280°.    As  soon  as  the  etherial  fluid  begins  to  distil  over, 
supply  fresh  spirit  through  a  tube  into  the  mattrassin  a  continuous 
stream,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  equal  that  of  the  fluid  which 
distils  over.    This  is  best  accomplished  by  connecting  one  end  ot 
the  tube  with  a  graduated  vessel  containing  the  spirit,— passing 
the  other  end  through  a  cork  fitted  into  the  mattrass,-and  having 
a  stop-cock  on  the  tube  to  regulate  the  discharge.  When  f°rty-two 
.    ounces  have  distilled  over,  and  the  whole  spirit  has  been  added, 
the  process  may  be  stopped.     Agitate  the  impure  ether  with  six- 
teen fluidounces  of  a  saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  con- 
taining about  half-an-ounce  of  lime  recently  slaked.    AVhen  all 
odour  of  sulphurous  acid  has  been  thus  removed,  pour  off  the 
supernatant  liquor,  and  distil  it  with  a  very  gentle  heat  so  long  as 
the  liquid  which  passes  over  has  a  density  not  above  736.  More 
ether  of  the  same  strength  is  then  to  be  obtained  from  the  solution 
of  muriate  of  lime.    From  the  residuum  of  both  distillations  a 
weaker  ether  may  be  obtained  in  small  quantity,  which  must  be 
rectified  by  distilling  it  gently  again. 

Nole  -Density  735  or  under  ;  when  agitated  in  a  minim  mea- 
sure with  half  its  volume  of  concentrated  solution  of  muriate  ot 
lime,  its  volume  is  not  lessened. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.  Liquor  cethereus  sulphuricus.  Sulphur 
ethereal  liquor. 

R    Rectified  spirit, 

Sulphuric  acid,  of  each,  by  weight,  sxxxij. 
Pour  the  spirit  into  a  glass  retort  adapted  to  bearing  a  sudden 
heat  and  then  pour  on  the  acid  in  an  unbroken  stream;  mix  them 
•      Sukandlettweutyounces.^m^ofthehquor  be  dis- 
ced with  a  sudden  and  sufficiently  strong  heat,  into  a  receiver 

kTf  toen  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  be  poured  upon  the  acid  re- 
maining in  the  retort,  sulphuric  ethereal  liquor  will  again  come  , 
over  by  distillation. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    JEther  sulphuricus.    Sulphuric  aether 
R    Sulphuric  ethereal  liquor,  by  measure  .      £f  • 
Carbonate  of  potash,  dried  and  powdered  5>J- 
Mix  them,  and^from  a  very  high  retort 
heat,  12  ounces,  by  measure,  into  a  receiver  kept  cold.    The  spe- 
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cific  gravity  of  the  liquor  should  be  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  765 
to  1000. 

Med.  Uses. — Internally  it  is  used  as  a  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic. Dose  f^ss.  to  f3ij.  Externally  as  a  refrigerant  in 
the  cases  of  scalds  and  burns. 

.ZEthek  aceticus.    Acetic  ether. 

Codex,  1837. 

p,    Rectified  spirit,  (sp.  gr.  0-840),  100  parts  by  weight ; 
Acetic  acid,  (sp.  gr.  1-075,)  66  parts  by  weight ; 
Strong  oil  of  vitriol,  20  parts  by  weight. 
Mix  together  the  spirit  and  acetic  acid  in  a  glass  retort,  and 
then  add  the  oil  of  vitriol.    Adapt  a  refrigerator  and  receiver,  and 
distil  130  parts  by  the  heat  of  a  sand-bath.     To  the  distilled 
liquor  add  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  shake  them 
together,  and  after  allowing  them  to  remain  in  contact  for  some 
hours,  distil  off  100  parts,  which  keep  for  use. 

jEther  chloricus.  Chloric  ether.  Chloroform.  Terchlori.de 
of  carbon.  These  names  have  severally  been  applied  to  a 
liquid,  having-  an  ethereal  smell,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
a  mixture  of  weak  spirit  and  chloride  of  lime. 

R>    Chloride  of  lime  in  powder     .  .  .lb.  iv. 

Water  .  ....       lb.  xij. 

Rectified  spirit  ....  f^xij. 

Mix,  in  a  capacious  retort  or  still,  and  distill  as  long  as  a  dense 
liquid,  which  sinks  in  the  water  with  which  it  comes  over,  is  pro- 
duced.— Dumas. 

This  process  is  attended  with  some  danger  from  the  swelling 
up  of  the  ingredients,  when  heat  is  applied.  The  product  ob- 
tained by  the  above  process  should  be  rectified  by  agitating  it 
with  several  portions  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  and  afterwards 
distilling  it  from  carbonate  of  baryta.  When  pure,  it  is  a 
dense  liquid,  having  asp.gr.  1*480,  and  a  sweet  taste.  Its 
composition  is  C2  H  CI3.  This  is  Chloroform.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  in  this  form  it  is  usually  employed  in  medicine  ;  the 
liquid  sold  as  chloric  ether  being  a  mixture  of  the  product 
described  above,  with  about  six  or  eight  parts  of  rectified  spirit. 

iETHER  hydrochloricus.  JEther  muriaticus,  Hydrochloric 
ether,  Muriatic  ether.  This  ether  was  made  by  Paracelsus  ami 
Basil  Valentine.  The  following  process,  which  was  given  by 
Thenard,  answers  very  well:— [Introduce  into  a  retort  equal 
volumes  of  the  strongest  hydrochloric  acid,  and  absolute  alco- 
hol ;  adapt  the  retort,  by  means  of  a  tube  bent  at  rio-ht 
angles,  with  a  three-necked  bottle  half  filled  with  water  n't  -t 
temperature  of  68°  Fahr.  to  77°  Fahr.  To  the  middle  neck 
of  the  bottle  a  safety  tube  is  attached,  and  to  the  third  neck  a 
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bent  tube  communicating  with  an  efficient  condensing  appa- 
ratus containing  a  freezing  mixture.    The  apparatus  being 
thus  arranged,  heat  is  to  be  gradually  applied  to  the  retort, 
when  a  mixture  of  ether  and  spirit  will  pass  into  the  three- 
necked  bottle,  from  whence  the  ether  alone  will  distil  over.] 
Pure  hydrochloric  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  no  action 
on  test  paper.    It  has  a  strong  ethereal  smell,  and  sweetish 
taste.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  0  874  at  41°  Fahr.    It  enters  into  ebulli- 
tion at  about  51°  Fahr.    It  is  soluble  in  an  equal  volume  ot 
water ;  and  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol.    Its  composition  is 
O  H5  CI. 

Spiritus  salis  dulcis  of  the  Edin.  Pharm.  1722,  is  a  mixture 
of  hydrochloric  ether  and  spirit.  The  following  is  the  for- 
mula : — 

[p,  Hydrochloric  acid,  1  part;  rectified  spirits,  3  parts.  Digest 
for  several  days,  then,  distil  from  a  retort,  and  repeat  the  distilla- 
tion three  or  four  times.] 

jEther  nitrosus.    Nitrous  ether.  Hyponitrous  ether.  _ 
This  is  a  combination  of  ether  with  the  nitrous  acid  o 
Graham,  (hyponitrous  acid  of  Turner  and  Kane.)    It  is  a  pale 
yellow  liquid,  having  a  fragrant  smell  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  apples.    It  boils  at  62°  Fahr.    Sp.  gr.  0-947  at  60 
Fahr.    It  is  soluble  in  48  parts  of  water,  and  in  all  propor 
tions  in  ether  and  alcohol. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Mther  nitrosus,  Nitrous  ether. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  purified,  dried,  and  coarsely  powdered  Ib.jss. 
Sulphuric  acid        .  •  •  •  .    lb.  j. 

*xix 

Rectified  spirit,  hy  measure         .  •  •  '    °  .  ' 

Put  the  nitrate  of  potash  into  a  tubulated  retort  placed  m  a 
bath  of  cold  water,  and  pour  on  it  by  degrees  and  at  intervals  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  spirit,  previously  mixed  and  cooled  after 
their  mixture.    Without  almost  any  external  heat,  or  at  most  a 
very  gentle  one,  (as  of  warm  water  added  to  the  bath,)  the  ethe- 
real liquor  will  begin  to  distil  without  the  application  of  fire  ;  in  a 
short  time  the  heat  in  the  retort  will  increase  spontaneously,  and 
a  considerable  ebullition  will  take  place,  which  must  be  moderated 
by  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  bath  with  cold  water ;  the 
receiver  must  also  be  kept  cold  with  water  or  snow,  and  furnished 
with  a  proper  apparatus  for  transmitting  the  highly  elastic  vapour 
(bursting  from  the  mixture  with  great  violence  if  the  heat  be  too 
much  increase*)  through  a  pound  of  rectified  spirit  contained  m  a 
cool  phial. 

The  ethereal  liquor  thus  spontaneously  distilled,  is  to  be  re- 
ceived into  a  phial  with  a  ground  glass  stopper,  and  there  must  be 
added  by  degrees  (closing  the  phial  after  each  addition)  as  much 
very  dry  and  powdered  carbonate  of  potash  as  will  suffice  to ■  satu- 
rate the  excess  of  acid,  using  litmus  as  a  test ;  this  is  effected  by 
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the  addition  of  about  a  drachm  of  the  salt ;  in  a  short  time  the 
nitrous  ether  will  rise  to  the  surface,  and  is  to  be  separated  by 
means  of  a  funnel. 

If  the  ether  be  required  very  pure,  distil  it  again  to  one-halt, 
from  a  bath  at  a  temperature  of  140°.  Its  specific  gravity  is  to 
that  of  distilled  water  as  900  to  1000. 

Nitrous  ether  is  formed  in  the  first  part  of  the  process  of 
theEdinb.  Phann.  1841,  for  Spiritus  eetheris  mtnci,  which 
preparation  consists  of  nitrous  ether  and  spirits. 

Spiritus  ^etheris  nitrici.  Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  Sweet 
spirit  of  nitre. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R,    Rectified  spirit  .  •  lb.  iij- 

Nitric  acid        .  .  •  olv- 

Add  the  acid  gradually  to  the  spirit  and  mix  ;  then  let  thirty- 
two  fluidounces  distil. 

Note.— Specific  gravity  -834.  It  slightly  reddens  the  colour  of 
litmus.  On  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  no  bubbles  of  carbo- 
nic acid  come  forth.    It  is  also  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  odour. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R,    Rectified  spirit       .  .  Oij.  and  fgvj. 

Pure  nitric  acid  (D.  1500)  .  .  f§vij. 

Put  fifteen  fluidounces  of  the  spirit,  with  a  litle  clean  sand, 
into  a  two-pint  mattrass,  fitted  with  a  cork,  through  which 
are  passed  a  safety-tube  terminating  an  inch  above  the  spirit,  and 
another  tube  leading  to  a  refrigeratory.  The  safety-tube  being 
filled  with  pure  nitric  acid,  add  through  it  gradually  three  fluid- 
ounces  and  a-half  of  the  acid.  When  the  ebullition  which  slowly 
rises  is  nearly  over,  add  the  rest  of  the  acid  gradually,  half  a  fluid- 
ounce  at  a  time,  waiting  till  the  ebullition  caused  by  each  portion 
is  nearly  over  before  adding  more,  and  cooling  the  refrigeratory 
with  a  sr  earn  of  water,  iced  in  summer.  The  ether  thus  distilled 
over,  bei  •  received  in  a  bottle,  is  to  be  agitated  first  with  a  little 
milk  of  L  e,  till  it  ceases  to  redden  litmus-paper,  and  then  with 
half  its  voLime  of  concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  lime.  The 
pure  hyponitrous  ether  thus  obtained,  which  should  have  a  density 
of  899,  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  the  remainder  of  the  rectified 
spirit,  or  exactly  four  times  its  volume. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether  ought  not  to  be  kept  long,  as  it  always  un- 
dergoes decomposition,  and  becomes  at  length  strongly  acid.  Its 
density  by  this  process  is  "847. 

It  effervesces  feebly,  or  not  at  all,  with  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash  :  when  agitated  with  twice  its  volume  of  concentrated  so- 
lution of  muriate  of  lime,  12  per  cent,  of  ether  slowly  separates. 
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Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Spiritus  cethereus  nitrosus,  Nitrous  ethereal 
spirit. 

Add  to  the  matter  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitrous 
ether,  the  rectified  spirit  employed  in  that  operation  for  the  elastic 
vapour,  and  distil  till  the  residuum  be  dry,  with  the  greater  heat 
of  a  water-bath.  Mix  the  distilled  liquor  with  the  alkaline  liquor 
which  remains  after  the  separation  of  the  nitrous  ether,  and  add, 
moreover,  as  much  well-dried  carbonate  of  potash  as  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  saturate  the  predominant  acid.  This  is  made  evident  by 
the  test  of  litmus.  Lastly,  distil  as  long  as  any  drops  come  over 
by  the  medium  of  a  water-bath. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as 
850  to  1000. 

Nitrous  ethereal  spirit  may  also  be  prepared  by  adding  gradually 
two  ounces  of  nitric  acid  to  a  pound,  hy  measure,  of  rectified  spirit, 
and  distilling  twelve  ounces  with  a  proper  apparatus  and  the  appli- 
cation of  a  gentle  heat. 

Med.  Uses.  Refrigerant,  antispasmodic,  and  diuretic.  Dose 
nix.  to  1T\xl. 

2Ether  terebinthinatus.    Terebinthinated  ether,  j 

Cadet  de  Gassicourt. 

£   Alcohol        ....        lb.  ij. 

Spirit  of  turpentine     .  •  •  ss- 

Mix,  and  add  gradually, 

Concentrated  nitric  acid         .  .  lb.  ij. 

Distil  one-half  of  the  mixture,  at  a  gentle  heat. 

This  is  employed  externally  and  internally  in  cases  of  biliary 
calculi,  jaundice,  engorgements  of  the  liver,  and  rheumatism. 
Dose,  from  20  to  40  drops,  in  honey  or  yolk  of  egg. 

^Ethiops  atstimonialis.    Antimotiial  ethiops. 

Fuse  together  equal  weights  of  black  antimony  and  sea 
salt  in  a  crucible  for  an  hour  ;  allow  the  contents  of  the  cruci- 
ble to  cool:  then  rub  together  equal  parts  of  this  and  ot  quick- 
silver until  they  are  perfectly  incorporated.— James  s  Dispen* 
satory,  1764. 

JEthiops  martialis.    Martial  ethiops. 

Put  filings  of  steel  into  an  unglazed  earthen  vessel,  with 
so  much  water  as  will  stand  above  them  about  four  inches;  the 
whole  is  to  be  well  stirred  every  day,  and  more  water  supplied 
as  that  in  the  vessel  evaporates,  so  that  the  filings  may  remain 
always  covered ;  continue  this  procedure  for  several  months 
till  the  filings  lose  their  metallic  aspect,  and  are  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder  of  an  inky  blackness.— Lewis's  Dispensatory. 
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JEthiops  mineralis.    Ethiops  mineral. 

Lond.  Ph.  1721. 

Jt  Quicksilver, 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  each  equal  weights. 
Rub  them  together  in  a  glass  mortar,  until  globules  of  mercury 
cease  to  appear. 

./Ethiops  mineralis  reducttjs. 

Rj    Ethiops  mineral, 

Black  antimony,  each  equal  parts. 
Rub  together  until  incorporated. 

Given  to  horses  for  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  doses  of  3j. 
^Ethiops  PER  SE. 

This  name  was  formerly  applied  to  the  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury, obtained  by  shaking  quicksilver  in  a  large  bottle. 

JEthiops  plummeri.    Plummets  alterative  powder. 

This  name  was  formerly  applied  to  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  calomel  and  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

^Ethiops  vegetabilis.    Vegetable  ethiops. 

Obtained  by  incinerating  the  sea-weed,  Fucus  vesiculosus,  in 
a  covered  crucible.  It  is  said  to  contain  traces  of  iodine,  and 
to  have  proved  beneficial  in  bronchocele  and  scrofulous  mala- 
dies, in  doses  of  grs.  x.  to  5y. 

Alcohol. 

A  clear,  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0  794 
at  60°  Fahr.  It  boils  at  172°  Fahr.,  and  has  not  been  frozen 
by  any  degree  of  cold  hitherto  produced.  Its  composition  is 
O  H6  O2.  The  following  formulae  are  given  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeias,  but  that  of  the  Edinburgh  College  alone 
affords  pure  alcohol,  the  products  of  the  other  formulae  contain 
water. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Bj    Rectified  spirit  .  .  .  cong.  j. 

Chloride  of  calcium     .  .  .  lb  j. 

Put  the  chloride  of  calcium  into  the  spirit,  and  when  it  is  dis- 
solved, let  Ovij.  f'5v.  distil.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  is  0-815  ; 
it  is  free  from  cojour ;  when  heated  it  evaporates  •,  it  combines 
with  water  and  with  ether  ;  it  tastes  and  smells  like  wine. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

|jt>    Rectified  spirit       .  .  .  Oj. 

Lime         .  .  .  .  ^xviij. 

Breakdown  the  lime  into  small  fragments;  expose  the  spirit 
and  lime  together  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  glass  mattr.-tss  till  the  lime 
begins  to  slake ;  withdraw  the  heat  till  the  slaking  is  finished 
preserving  the  upper  part  of  the  mattress  cool  with  damp  cloth. 
Then  attach  a  proper  refrigeratory,  and  with  a  gradually  increasing 
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heat  distil  off  seventeen  fluidounces.  The  density  of  this  alcohol 
should  not  exceed  0796;  if  higher,  the  distillation  must  have 
been  begun  before  the  slaking  of  the  lime  was  finished.  Density 
794-6  j  when  mixed  with  a  little  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
exposed  to  bright  light,  it  remains  unchanged,  or  only  a  very 
scanty  dark  precipitate  forms. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Rectified  spirit  .  •  •  ^'J' 

Pearl-ashes,  dried  and  still  hot  •  lb.  njss. 

Muriate  of  lime,  dried  .  lb-J- 

Add  the  pearl-ashes  in  powder  to  the  spirit,  and  let  the  mixture 
digest  in  a  covered  vessel  for  seven  days,  shaking  it  frequently. 
Draw  off  the  supernatant  spirit,  and  mix  with  it  the  muriate  of 
lime  •  lastly,  distil  with  a  moderate  heat  until  the  mixture  in  the 
retort  begins  to  thicken.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  should 
be  -810. 

Alcohol  diiajttjm.    Diluted  alcohol. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

R    Alcohol,  Distilled  water,  of  each,  Oj.  Mix. 
Sp.  gr.  935. 

Per,"*;  strong  ale  upon  the  cuttings  of  the  vine,  unripe 
grapes,  or  cheap  raisins,  so  as  to  form  a  vinegar. 

floZl  septate  of  a,n,nina  and  potash,  its  composition 

^■^no^To^i!  one'  ^.Vs^hate 

X^^^t^Z  arS  "K'mXfac! 
^SlKirXaEiag  t  wi  is  called  »  the 
tore  of  alum        ^f^^yj    »  This  distinction  is 

the  «?d'zl"Pth°^n t  form  salphoric  acid,  which  with  the 

^SHfer  imZ^:» 

upon  aimnina  of  Cay  with  sol- 

p  mrfc  acid,  and  adding  the  salt  of  g^*^  ,    ,es  of 
'  Alum  crystallizes  in  regular  octohed  ons  the  sol  a  anB 
which  are  Soften  replaced  by  the  surfaces  qf  *  cube.    *  ■ 
soluble  in  18  4  pants  of  cold  water,  and  .  i  0  ,5  1  nub  ot 
water.    It  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  an  acid  reaction, 
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Alumek  rupeum.    Rock  alum,  Rock  alum. 

These  terras  were  formerly  applied  to  the  colourless,  trans- 
parent alum,  in  large  masses,  as  would  appear  from  Pomet 
and  other  ancient  authors  ;  but  the  term  Roch  alum  is  now 
used  synonymously  with  the  following: — 

Alumen  romanum.  Roman  alum,  Alumen  rubrum,  Rocki 
gallis,  Roch  alum. 

Thifi  was  originally  brought  from  Civita  Vecchia  in  Italy, 
where  it  occurs  native.  It  occurs  in  small  fragments,  covered 
with  a  reddish  powder,  part  of  the  soil  from  which  it  is  dug. 
This  alum  has  been  much  valued  by  dyers  on  account  of  its 
being  free  from  iron,  which  the  manufactured  alum  is  not. 
The  alum  now  sold  as  Roch  or  Roman  alum  is  nothing  more 
than  common  manufactured  alum  coloured  with  Armenian 
bole. 

Alumen  exsiccatum.  Dried  alum.  Alumen  ustum.  Burnt 
alum. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Let  alum  melt  in  an  earthen  vessel  over  the  fire;  then  let  the 
fire  be  increased,  until  the  ebullition  has  ceased. 

Edin.  Ph.  1831. 

Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  alarm  ;  fuse  it  over  the  fire  in 
a  vessel  of  iron  or  earthenware  ;  continue  the  heat  till  ebullition 
ceases  and  vapour  is  no  longer  discharged ;  and  then  reduce  it  to 
powder. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.  Alumen  siccatum. 

Take  of  alum  any  requisite  quantity  ;  let  it  be  exposed  to  heat 
in  a  vessel  of  earthenware  until  it  ceases  to  boil  up  ;  then  let  it  be 
reduced  to  powder. 

Amadou.    German  tinder.    Touchwood.  Spunk. 

The  Boletus  fomentarius,  when  softened  by  beating,  and  cut 
into  slices,  is  the  true  amadou;  and  this,  when  soaked  in  solu 
tion  of  saltpetre  and  dried,  is  German  tinder.  Boletus  igniarius, 
Touchioood,  or  Spunk,  is  frequently  substituted  for  Boletus 
fomentarius. 

Amalgam,  for  electrical  machines. 

Fuse  of  zinc  in  a  crucible,  add  *v.  of  quicksilver,  previously 
heated,  and  rub  them  together. 

Amberg-hisea.  Ambergris. 

A  solid,  opaque,  greyish,  or  sometimes  nearly  black  sub- 
stance having  a  smell  resembling  that  of  dried  cow-duno- 
It  is  obtained  from  the  cachalot  or  sperm  whale,  and  is  suS' 
posed  to  be  the  indurated  fceces  of  the  whale  somewhat  altered 
by  disease  It  is  used  in  perfuming,  and  has  been  supposed  to 
possess  aphrodisiac  properties  in  doses  of  3  to  10  grains 
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This,  which  is  commonly  called  the  volatile  alkali,  consists 
of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportions  of  1  eq.  of  the 
former  to  3  eq.  of  the  latter  (NH».)  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  exists  as  a  gas,  which  is  very  soluble  m  water  and 
n  spirit  Water  takls  up  nearly  800  times  its  volume  of  the 
"as  at  32°  Eahr.  The  watery  solution  of  ammonia  possesses 
fnost  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  gas,  and  therefore  it  is 
usually  employed  in  that  form. 

Ammonije  acetas.    Acetate  of  ammonia 
Thb  sa It  in  solution  has  been  long  used  in  medicine,  having 
been  introduced  to  notice  in  the  early 

century  by  Mindererus,  and  therefore  called  Minaereiuss 
spirit. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836-  Liquor  ammonia  acetatis.  Solution  of 
Acetate  of  ammonia. 

9,    Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia        givss.  or  q.  s. 
Distilled  vinegar       .  •  01V- 

Add  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  to  the  vinegar  to  saturation. 
It  is  not  coloured  by  the  addition  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  nor  is  anything 
precip-tated  by  nitrate  of  silver  or  chloride  of  barium    The  water  being  eva- 
porated, the  residue  yields  ammonia,  and  is  dissipated  by  heat. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Ammonite  acetatis  aqua.  Water  of  Acetate 
of  ammonia. 

9,    Distilled  vinegar  (from  French  vine- 
gar in  preference)  •  •  f^xxiv. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia       .  •  51- 
Mix  them  and  dissolve  the  salt.    If  the  solution  has  any 
by  decrees  a  little  distilled  vinegar  till  that  taste  be  removed.    The  density 
rftSdSU  vinegar  should  be  1005,  and  that  of  the  aqua  acetatis  ammo- 

pr  — s^lal,  sulphuric  acid  an  acetous  odour.  U, 
affected  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  .liver. 

Duhl.  Ph.  1826.  Ammonia  acetatis  aqua.  Water  of  Acetat 

"f  "Tit—  of  Ararat  1  P.*  *  — •  -  * 
means  of  litmus. 

^  7  tt       Whpn  assisted  by  warmth  and  copious  dilution 

-  the  dose  of  from  f3iv.  to  fe« 
Externally,  as  a  lotion,  it  is  a  refrigerant. 
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Ammonite  benzoas.    Benzoate  of  ammonia. 
Solution  of  ammonia  is  saturated  with  benzoic  acid  with  the 
application  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  salt  allowed  to  crystallize 


on  cooling 


Ammonia  bicarbonas.  Bicarbonate  of  ammonia.  Berthol- 
let's  neutral  Carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Take  of  water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  any  required  quantity.  In  a 
suitable  apparatus  let  the  water  be  exposed,  until  the  alkali  is  saturated,  to 
the  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  escapes  during  the  solution  of  white 
marble  in  diluted  muriatic  acid.  Then  let  it  rest  and  let  crystals  form,  which 
are  to  be  dried  without  heat  and  preserved  in  a  closed  vessel. 

Ammoni/e  hydrochloras.  Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  Mu- 
riate of  ammonia .  Chloride  of  ammonium.  Sal-ammoniac. 
_  This  salt  is  now  made  in  this  country  from  the  ammoniacal 
liquor  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas  and  animal 
charcoal.  _  This  liquor  is  either  saturated  directly  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  evaporated  to  crystallization,  and  the  impure 
salt  thus  obtained  purified  by  sublimation  ;  or  sulphuric  acid 
is  first  added  to  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  the  resulting  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  afterwards  decomposed  with  common  salt 
during  the  process  of  sublimation.  The  sublimed  sal-ammoniac 
is  in  large  flattened  hemispherical  cakes.  It  is  slightly  deli- 
quescent; soluble  in  3  parts  of  cold  and  in  1  part  of  boiling 
water  ;  soluble  also  in  alcohol. 

Ammonije  hydrosulphas.  Hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  Hy- 
drosulphuret  of  ammonia.  Hepatized  ammonia.  Boyle's  Fuming 
liquor.    Beguins  Sulphuretted  spirit. 

These  are  composed  of  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  ammonia. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Ammonice  hydrosulphuretum. 

|t    Sulphuret  of  iron  reduced  to  coarse  powder, 
5  parts ; 
Sulphuric  acid,  7  parts  ; 
Water,  32  parts; 

Water  of  caustic  ammonia,  4  parts. 
Put  the  sulphuret  into  a  retort,  then  gradually  pour  on  it  the  acid,  first 
dilated  with  water,  and  in  a  suitable  apparatus  cause  the  elastic  fluid  to  pass 
through  the  water  of  ammonia.    Towards  the  end  of  the  process  apply  a 
moderate  heat  to  the  retort. 

Brande  gives  the  following  process  for  a  similar  prepara- 
Boyle's  Fuming  liquor. 

R    Slaked  quick-lime,  4  parts  ; 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  2  parts ; 
Sulphur,  1  part. 

Introduce  these  into  a  tubulated  earthen  retort,  the  neck  of  which  is  at- 
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tached  to  a  quilled  and  tubulated  receiver.  The  quill  of  the  recover  is 
inserted  into  an  empty  bottle,  and  a  bent  tube  from  the  tubulure  of  the  re- 
ceiver is  made  to  dip  into  a  bottle  half  filled  with  water.  On  applying  the 
heat  of  a  sand-bath  to  the  retort,  and  keeping  the  receiver  cool,  a  fuming 
liquor  will  condense  in  the  latter,  and  vapour  will  pass  over  and  be  con- 
densed in  the  bottle  containing  water.  The  whole  distilled  products  are 
afterwards  to  be  mixed  together. 

Liquor  ammonia,    Solution  of  ammonia. 

Loud.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia    .  .  ox- 

Lime  ....  Sviij- 

Water  .  0lj- 

Put  the  lime  slacked  with  water  into  a  retort,  then  add  the  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  the  rest  of  the  water.  Let  15 
fluid  ounces  of  solution  of  ammonia  distil. 

Note  -By  heat  it  totally  evaporates  in  evanescent  alkaline  vapours,  as 
shown  by  turmeric.  It  gives  no  precipitate  with  lime-water.  When  satu- 
rated with  nitric  acid,  neither  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  nor  nitrate  otsu- 
ver  throws  down  anything.    The  specific  gravity  of  this  solution  is  0-960. 

Ammonia  liquor  fortior.    Stronger  solution  of  Ammonia. 

TretpecmfgTavity  of  this  is  0-882.  This  solution  may  be 
reduced  to  the  Strength  of  liquor  ammonia!  hy  adding  to  each 
\%  of  it  f^ij.  of  distilled  water. 

Ammonia  aqua  et  Ammonia  aqua  fortior. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

9>  Muriate  of  ammonia  •  •       S^J • 

Quicklime    .  5XUJ- 
Water  .  '  f^5' 

Distilled  water  .  •  •  . 
Slake  the  lime  with  the  water,  cover  it  up  till  it  cool  triturate  it  well  and 
nuickly  with  the  muriate  of  ammonia  previously  in  fine  powder,  and  put 
itLre  into  a  glass  retort,  to  which  is  attached  a  receiver 
\1P  Connect  with  the  receiver  a  bottle  also  provided  with  a  safety-tube, 
Ifd  JtZT^nnL  of  the  distilled  water,  but  capable  of  holding  twtte 
r  Connect  this  bottle  with  another  loosely  corked,  and  con^n- 

1  the  remaining  eight  ounces  of  distilled  water.  The  communicating  tubes 

the  liquid  contained  m  it,  l.ut  as  little  o.  i  ,  i 

in  the  m  Mh  ~t  7*^«tii  «a.,r, 
the  stronger  aqua  ammonia;  in  the  lust  bouie,  oi  nua 
so  as  to  form  aqua  a.nmoni»  of  the  prescribed  density. 
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Ammonia  causticje  aqua.    Water  of  Caustic  ammonia. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R,    Muriate  of  ammonia,  reduced  to  powder,  3  parts ; 
Fresh  burned  quicklime,  2  parts  ; 
Water,  10  parts. 

On  the  quicklime  passed  into  an  earthen  vessel,  sprinkle  one  part  of 
hot  water,  and  cover  the  vessel.  Let  the  salt  be  dissolved  in  the  remain- 
ing hot  water.  When  the  lime  has  fallen  into  a  powder  and  become  cool, 
let  it  be  passed  into  the  retort  and  the  saline  liquor  added  to  it.  With 
a  medium  heat,  let  4  parts  distil  into  a  refrigerated  receiver. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  950  to 
1000. 

Med.  uses.— Stimulant  rubefacient,  and  antacid;  it  may  be 
exhibited  in  milk,  water,  or  any  cold  liquid  not  incompatible 
with  it.  Dose,  nix.  to  uixxx.  If  swallowed  by  mistake,  vine- 
gar or  lemon-juice  will  form  the  best  antidote. 

Ammonle  nitkas.  Nitrate  of  ammonia.  Nitrum  semivola- 
tile.    Nitrum  flammans.    ( N H3,  N  O5  +  HO . ) 

This  salt  is  obtained  by  saturating  dilute  nitric  acid  with 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to 
crystallization.  The  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water;  it  fuses  at 
230°  Fahr. ;  at  about  460°  Fahr.  it  is  decomposed  into  nitrous 
oxide  gas  and  water.  It  is  principally  employed  as  the  source 
of  nitrous  oxide  gas. 

Ammonia  oxalas.  Oxalate  of  ammonia.  (NH3,  C203  + 
2HO.) 

Formed  by  neutralizing  solution  of  oxalic  acid  with  ammo- 
nia or  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  crystallizing.  This  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  test  for  lime. 

Ammonite  sesquicarbonas.  Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia.    Smelling  salts. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.    Ammonias  sesquicarbonas. 

5&>    Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  .       lb.  i. 

Chalk         .  .  .  .lb.  iss. 

Rub  them  separately  to  powder;  then  mix,  and  with  heat,  gradually  in- 
creased, sublime. 

Nole. — In  the  crystalline  form,  translucent,  but  falls  to  powder  in  the  air. 
It  is  totally  dissipated  by  heat.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  water;  it  changes  the 
colour  of  turmeric.  Nitric  acid  being  added  to  it  to  saturation,  nothing  is 
thrown  down  cither  by  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.    Ammonice  Carbonas. 

R,  Sal-ammoniac  .  .  .       lb.  i. 

Chalk         ....      lb.  iss. 
Reduce  them  separately  to  fine  powder,  mix  them  thoroughly,  and  sub- 
ject the  mixture  in  a  retort  with  a  proper  receiver  to  a  gradually  increasing 
heat  so  long  as  any  vapours  sublime. 
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Note  -Heat  sublimes  it  entirely.  A  solution  in  water,  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid  in  excess,  does  not  precipitate  with  solution  of  oitrate  of  baryta  or 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Ammonia;  carbonas. 

R    Muriate  of  ammonia,  pulverized  and  well  dried, 
Dried  carbonate  of  soda,  of  each  1  part. 
Pass  the  mixture  into  an  earthenware  retort,  and  with  a  heat  gradually 
inched,  sublime  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  a  reflated  recover. 

Med  uses  -Stimulant,  antispasmodic  diaphoretic,  antacid 

of ^  1 arrtsi 

W  of  administering  it.    Dose,  gr  v  to  gr  xx. 

bonate  *  WJ^Z^Tb,  tie  preparation  of  sal-, 
It  in  large  quantities  by  a  process 

adopted  for  purifying  coal  gas. 

Ammoniacum        Gum„resin  of  Dorema  ammoniacum. 

?t  ^l^Gumn'-resinous  exudation  of  Dorema 

^uH^  of  Heracleum  gummiferum, 

or  Gum-bearing  cow  P^P-  j     Qr  t  wheia 

The  ammonmcum  gum-resin  occms     *  d    lso  in 

U  is  called  ^ZZ1?£  ^     I.  has  a 

pTyelW  clu;""  opaque,  and  has  a  bitter,  nauseous 

taste. 

Amylum.    Stare/*-  ...    wllich  exists  abundantly  in 

A  vegetable  proximate  pi  nc Ple;  d  from  wheatj 

the  vegetable  kingdom^  It  is  V™*£J  ^  Qut  f  its 
from  potatoes  and  ft  om  rice     A  i  ^  the  k 

preparation  from  rice.    &tarc«  potato- starch,  and 

Lmed  sources  is  ^^^f^ft  P0f  starch  may  be 

Re  size  and  shape  of  the  grams. 

Annotto.  Amotto.  ^^"^ed  from  the  seeds  of  J3ixa 
A  red  colouring  ™atte'  °r  „B  cheese.  Flag  annotto 

orellana;  used  in  dyeing  and  o  colou  ngc he  J/ 
is  i„  square  cakes,  weighing        or  th,  ^  .n 
S^aVeVolom5  offannoetto  is  changed  to  blue  by  strong  su- 
phuric  acid. 
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Amyli  iodidum.    Iodide  of  starch. 

Triturate  24  grains  of  iodine  with  a  little  water,  and  add  gradually  5j.  of 
finely  powdered  starch,  continuing  the  trituration  until  the  compound  as- 
sumes a  uniform  blue  colour.  It  is  then  to  be  dried  by  a  gentle  heat  and 
kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

Dr.  A.  Buchanan  of  Glasgow  has  proposed  this  compound  as 
a  means  of  administering  iodine  in  large  doses  without  causing 
irritation  of  the  stomach.  The  close  is  a  heaped  teaspoonful, 
given  in  water-gruel,  three  times  a-day  ;  and  it  may  be^  in- 
creased to  a  tablespoonful  or  more.  Dr.  Buchanan  conceives 
that,  by  means  of  the  starch,  the  iodine  is  converted  into  hydri- 
odic  acicl,  and  in  this  state  enters  into  the  circulation.  He 
prefers  it  to  any  other  preparation  of  iodine  for  producing  the 
alterative,  apart  from  the  irritant,  effects  of  that  medicine. 

Antbrakokali,  or  Anthracokali. 

Form  a  caustic  solution  of  potassa,  with  gvj.  carbonate  of  potash,  giijss. 
lime,  and  Oiv.  water  ;  evaporate  this  in  an  iron  vessel  until  it  shall  measure 
about  f=vj.,  then  stir  in  §v.  of  finely-powdered  mineral  coal ;  withdraw  the 
vessel  from  the  fire,  and  continue  to  stir  the  mixture  until  it  is  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  uniform  black  powder,  which  is  to  be  immediately  put 
into  dry,  well-stopped  bottles. 

Administered  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  scrofula,  &c. 
Dose,  2  grains,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  (Poyla.) 
■   Anthrakokali  sulphuretum.    Sulphuretted  Anthrakokali. 

Prepared  as  the  last,  but  with  the  addition  of  £iv.  of  sul- 
phur. 

Ukguentum  anthrakokali.    Anthralwhali  ointment. 

P>    Anthracokali      .    .       .   .       .  .  5j- 

Lard      .  .  .  5).  Mix. 

Anti-attrition. 

{5.    Lard     .  .  .  .  lb.  x. 

Camphor  ....  §iv. 

Blacklead         .         .  .  .lb.  ss.  Mix. 

Used  to  diminish  friction,  and  to  prevent  iron  from  rusting. 
A  patent  was  taken  out  for  a  compound  under  the  above  name, 
consisting  of  1  pari  of  plumbago,  and  4  parts  of  hogslard  or 
other  grease. 

Antimonium.  Antimony.  Regidus  of  antimony.  (Svmh.  Sb. 
eq.  65  or  129-24.) 

Specific  gravity  6'7.  It  is  usually  obtained  from  the  native 
sulphuret. 

Antimonium  calctnatum.  Calx  antimonii.  Diaphoretic 
antimony. 
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Lond.  Ph.  1788. 

£    Sesquisulphuret  of  antimony  •  SV11J; 

Nitrate  of  potash     .  •  •     J*™\ .  ., 

Mix,  and  deflagrate  in  a  crucible  heated  to  redness.  Calcine  the  residue 
for  half  an  hour,  and  when  cold,  powder  it,  and  wash  away  whatever  is  solu- 
ble with  repeated  quantities  of  water.    Collect  and  dry  the  residue. 

Antimonii  cinis.    Antimony-ash.  fn  „_ 

This  is  obtained  by  roasting  the  sesquisulphuret  of  antimony, 
by  which  means  part  of  the  sulphur  is  burned  away,  and  a 
mixture  of  sesquioxide  and  sesquisulphuret  of  antimony  remain,, 
with  probably  a  little  antiinonious  acid. 

Aotimoni/cbocus.    Crocus  metallorum.    Lwer  of  antimony. 

Saffron  of  antimony. 

Lond.  Ph.  1788. 

p,    Sesquisulphuret  of  antimony        .  •  lb-> 

Nitrate  of  potash  •  •  •  11%J- 

Chloride  of  sodium  .  •  •  o> 

Mix,  and  deflagrate  in  a  crucible  heated  to  redness ;  separate  the  scoria, 
and  preserve  the  fused  mass. 

It  may  also  he  made  by  fusing  antimony  ash. 

Antimonii  crocus  lotus.    Washed  Liver  of  antimony. 

tZ  Crocus  antimonii  of  the  Lond.  Ph.  1788,  repeatedly 

washed  with  water.  .  „       .    . ,    n  A 

Antimonii  oxydum.    Oxide  of  antimony,  Sesquioxide  of  an- 
timony, Protoxide  of  antimony. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.    Antimonii  oxidum. 

p,    Sulphuret  of  antimony  in  fine  powder  .       .  31V- 
Muriatic  acid  (commercial)    .  •  (} 

DissolyTthe'sulphuret  in  the  acid  wi*th  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat;  boil  for 
half  an  hour ;  filter ;  pour  the  fluid  into  the  water  ;  collect  the  precipi ta 
on  a  calico  filter  :  wash  it  well  with  cold  water,  then  with  a  weak  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  again  with  cold  water,  till  the  water  ceases  to  affect 
reddened  litmus  paper.    Dry  the  powder  over  the  vapour-bath.  ^ 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.   Antimonii  oxydum  nitro-muriaticum. 

£    Prepared  sulphuret  of  antimony,  twenty  parts ; 
Muriatic  acid,  one  hundred  parts; 

Nitric  acid,  one  part.  , 
Gradually  add  the  sulphuret  to  the  acids,  previously  mixed  m  a« 
JL" dicing  the  vapours  ;  then  with  a  heat  gradually  increased 
until  the  mixture  ceases  to  effervesce,  then  hoi  during  an  1  ou  •  R 
the  cooled  and  filtered  liquor  in  a  gallon  of  water  L *  the  o 
antimony,  when  it  has  subsided,  be  washed  wi  h  a  sufh  Cien*  abu 
quantity  of  water,  until  the  decanted  fluid  shall  have     come  free 
acid,  which  may  be  ascertained  hy  means  of  litmus;  finalh ,  let 
be  dried  on  bibulous  paper. 
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Tlie  precipitates  formed  in  the  two  foregoing-  processes  con- 
stitute the  Pulois  alyarothi,  or  Algarottis  powder,  sometimes 
called  Mercurius  vitce,  or  Mercury  of  life.  It  consists  of  oxide 
of  antimony  with  a  little  chloride  of  antimony,  and  is  some- 
times called  the  6xychlori.de  of  antimony.  On  washing  the  preci- 
pitate, as  directed  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  with 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  is 
removed,  and  protoxide  of  antimony  remains.  The  same  oxide 
may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  solution  of  ammonia  to  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  emetic  tartar,  and  heating  the  mixture, 
when  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  precipitated. 

Antimonji  oxysulphuretum.  Oxy  sulphur  et  of  antimony, 
(L.)  Antimonii  sulphuretum  aureum,  (E.)  Sulphur  antimoni- 
atum  fuscum,  (D.) 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

$$>    Sesquisulphuret  of  antimony, 

powdered   .       .       .  gvij. 
Solution  of  potash  .       .  Ov 
Distilled  water      .       .    Cong.  ij. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid    .    q.  s. 
Mix  the  sesquisulphuret  of  antimony, 
solution  of  potash  and  water,  together, 
and  boil  with  a  slow  fire  for  two  hours, 
occasionally  stirring,  distilled  water  be- 
ing frequently  added,  so  that  it  may  fill 
up  about  the  same  measure.    Strain  the 
liquor,  and  drop  into  it  by  degrees  as 
much  sulphuric  acid  as  may  suffice  to 
throw  clown  the  oxysulphuret  of  anti- 
mony ;  then  wash  away  the  sulphate  of 
potash  with  water,  and  what  remains  dry 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

Note. — Entirely  soluble  in  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid,  emitting  hydrosulphuricacid. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Jb    Sulphuret  of  antimony,  in 
fine  powder  .       .  . 
Solution  of  potash    .       .  fgxj. 
Water     .       .       .       .  Oij. 

Mix  the  water  and  solution  of  potash , 
add  the  sulphuret,  boil  for  an  hour,  filter 
immediately,  and  precipitate  the  liquid, 
while  hot,  with  an  excess  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid.  Collect  the  precipitate  on 
a  calico  filter,  wash  it  thoroughly  with 
water,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat. 

A  mixture  or  compound  of  sesquisul- 
phuret of  antimony,  sesquioxide  oFanti- 
mony,  and  sulphur.— Golden  Sulphuret 
of  Antimony.  Tasteless  :  twelve  times  its 
weight  of  muriatic  acid  aided  by  heat 
will  dissolve  most  of  it,  forming  a  colour- 
less solution,  and  leaving  a  little  sul- 
phur. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

9>    Prepared  sulphurtt  of  antimony,  1  part, 
Water  of  caustic  potash,  1.8  parts, 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  11  parts,  or  q.  s. 
Add  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  to  the  water  of  caustic  potash,  and  boil 
during  an  hour.    Filter  the  hot  liquor  through  a  doubled  linen  cloth,  and 
drop  into  it  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid.    Wash  off  the  sulphate  of  potash 
with  warm  water.    Dry  the  brown  antimoniatcd  sulphur,  and  triturate  it 
into  a  fine  powder. 

The  precipitates  obtained  by  the  foregoing  processes  are 
much  darker  coloured  than  that  which  is  met  with  in  com 
merce  under  the  name  of  Golden  Sulphuret  of  Antimony 
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One  of  the  following  processes  will  yield  a  product  more  nearly 
resembling  the  usual  commercial  article  : — 

1. 

p,    Sesquisulphuret  of  antimony,  4  parts, 
Lime,  8  parts, 
Water,  80  part?. 

Boil  for  half  an  hour  and  strain ;  then  add  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess. 
Collect,  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

The  whole  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  added  at  once. 

2. 

p,    Sesquisulphuret  of  antimony,  2  parts, 
Carbonate  of  potash,  4  parts, 
Sulphur,  1  part. 

Mix,  and  fuse  the  mixture  in  a  crucible.  When  cold,  powder  the  fused 
mass,  and  boil  it  with  twenty  times  its  weight  of  water  for  half  an  hour; 
strain  the  liquor,  and  add  a  large  excess  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Collect, 
wash,  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

Antimonii  potassio-tautras,  Potassio -tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, (L.)      Antimonitjm  tartarizatum,  (E.)  Antimonii 

ET  POTASS2E  TARTRAS,  s'lVe  TaRTARUM  EMETICUM,  (D.) 


lb.  ij. 


fxiv.  _ 
cong.  i. 


Loncl.  Ph.  1836. 

Sequisulphuret  of  antimony,  reduced 

to  powder. 
Nitrate-of  potash,  ail. 
Bitartrate  of  potash 
Hydrochloric  acid  . 
Distilled  water 
Carefully  mix  the  sesquisulphuret  of 
antimony  with  the  nitrate  of  potash,  oc- 
casionally adding  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  powder  being  spread  on  an  iron  plate, 
ignite  it.    Rub  that  which  remains  into 
a  very  fine  powder  when  it  shall  have 
cooled,  and  wash  it  with  boiling  water 
frequently  poured  on,  until  it  is  free  from 
taste.    Mix  the  powder  thus  prepared 
with  the  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  boil  for 
half  an  hour  in  a  gallon  of  distilled  wa- 
ter.   Strain  the  liquor  while  still  hot, 
and  set  aside  that  crystals  may  form. 
These  being  removed  and  dried,  let  the 
liquor  again  evaporate  until  it  may  form 
into  crystals. 

Note.— It  is  entirely  soluble  in  water, 
no  bitartrate  adhering  to  the  vessel,  and 
on  the  addition  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  it 
throws  down  a  precipitate  of  a  reddish 
colour.    This  liquor  throws  down  no 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Bj    Sulphuret  of  antimony  in  fine 
powder 

Muriatic  acid  (commercial)  Oi. 
Water  ....  Ov. 
Dissolve  the  sulphuret  in  the  acid 
with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat;  boil  for 
half  an  hour;  filter;  pour  the  liquid 
into  the  water;  collect  the  precipitate 
on  a  calico  filter,  wash  it  with  cold  wa- 
ter till  the  water  ceases  to  redden  lit- 
mus-paper ;  dry  the  precipitate  over  the 
vapour-bath 

JJ,    This  precipitate    .       •  siij- 

Bitartrate  of  potash  .  §iv.  &  5ij- 
Water  .  .  •  f^xxvii. 
Mix  the  powders,  add  the  water,  boil 
for  an  hour,  filter,  and  set  the  liquid 
aside  to  crystallize.  The  mother  liquor, 
when  concentrated,  yields  more  crystals, 
but  not  so  free  of  colour,  and  therefore 
requiring  a  second  crystallization. 

Entirely  soluble  in  twenty  parts  of 
water;  solution  colourless,  and  not  af- 
fected by  solution  of  ferro-cyanide  of 
potassium  ;  a  solution  in  40  parts  of  wa- 
ter is  not  affected  by  its  own  volume  of 
a  solution  of  eight  parts  of  acetate  of 
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precipitate  on  adding  either  chloride  of 
barium  or  nitrate  of  silver.  It  throws 
down  a  precipitate  with  nitric  acid, 
which  an  excess  of  the  same  acid  dis- 
solves. 


lead  in  thirty-two  parts  of  water  and 
fifteen  parts  of  acetic  acid. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

9>    Nitro-muriatic  oxide  of  antimony,  4  parts. 

Bitartrate  of  potash,  triturated  to  a  most  subtle  powder,  5  parts. 
Distilled  water,  34  parts. 
Heat  being  applied,  let  the  water  boil  in  a  glass  vessel ;  then  gradually 
pass  into  the  water  the  oxide  and  bitartrate  of  potash  previously  mixed, 
and  boil  during  half  an  hour;  then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper,  and  let 
it  cool  slowly,  that  crystals  may  be  formed. 

Use. — It  acts  as  a  diaphoretic,  emetic,  or  purgative,  accord- 
ing to  the  close.  From  ^  to  ^  of  a  gr.  sweats;  J  gr.  purges  and 
sweats;  1  gr.  vomits,  sweats  and  purges.    Best  given  in  solution. 

Antimonii  sesquichloridum.  Sesquichloride  of  antimony. 
Butter  of  antimony.    (Sb'~  CI3;. 

Lond.  Ph.  1746. 

J&    Antimony      .  .  .  lb.  j. 

Corrosive  sublimate  .  .  .lb.  ij. 

Let  them  be  reduced  to  powder  separately,  well  mixed,  and  let  them  be 
distilled  from  a  retort,  the  neck  of  which  must  be  large,  by  a  gentle  sand 
heat ;  let  that  which  ascends  into  the  neck  of  the  retort  be  dissolved  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

What  remains  in  the  retort,  after  the  distillation  is  over,  is  the  sulphuret 
of  mercury,  called  also  the  Cinnabar  of  antimony ;  the  reason  of  the  name 
is  hence  sufficiently  obvious. 

Lond.  Ph.  1787. 

|J>    Crocus  of  antimony  reduced  to  powder, 

Sulphuric  acid  of  each    .       lb.  i. 

Dried  chloride  of  sodium      .  .       lb.  ij. 

Pour  the  sulphuric  acid  into  the  retort,  gradually  adding  the  chloride  of 
sodium  and  crocus  of  antimony  previously  mixed  :  then  distil  by  a  sand 
bath.  Let  the  matter  distilled  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  days ;  then 
let  the  liquid  portion  be  poured  off  from  the  dregs. 

The  dark  brown  liquid  met  with  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  Muriate  of  antimony,  or  Butter  of  antimony,  is 
usual  y  made  by  decomposing  sesquisulphuret  of  antimony 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

Antimonii  sesquisulphuretum.  Sesquisulphuret  op 
antimony.      Antimonii   sulphuretum,    (E.)  Antimonii 

SULI'IIURETUM    PRJEPARATUM,  (D.) 

is+1tlleAb!ac!1  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  was  anciently 
used  by  the  Asiatic  and  Greek  ladies  as  a  pigment  for  the 
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eyebrows.  In  the  native  state  it  is  technically  termed  Anti- 
mony ore,  and  when  first  fused  out  of  its  gangue,  Crude  anti- 
mony, or  Sulphuret  of  antimony.  It  is  obtained  by  fusion  from 
its  silicious  gangue.  It  forms  the  source  of  the  other  pre- 
parations of  antimony.  The  Dublin  College  gives  a  formula 
for  its  preparation. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Antimonii  sulphuretum prceparatum. 

P«    Sulphuret  of  antimony,  any  requisite  quantity. 
Reduce  to  powder,  according  to  the  mode  directed  in  the  preparation  of 
chalk,  and  let  the  most  subtle  particles  be  preserved  for  use. 

Antimonium  vitrifioatum.     Vitrified  antimony.    Glass  of 
antimony. 

Lond.  Ph.  1788. 

Jjo  Sesquisulphuret  of  antimony  in  powder,  any  quantity. 
Burn  it  in  a  broad  earthen  vessel  with  a  fire  gradually  increased,  stirring 
it  constantly  with  an  iron  rod,  until  it  ceases  to  give  off  sulphurous  vapours. 
Put  the  powder  that  remains  into  a  crucible,  of  which  it  shall  fill  two-thirds; 
fit  on  a  cover,  and  heat  it  in  the  fire,  first  moderately,  and  afterwards  with 
an  intense  heat,  so  as  to  fuse  the  mass.  When  fused,  pour  it  out  on  an 
iron  slab. 

Antimonii  vitrum  ceratum.     Ceratum  antimonii  vitruml 
Cerated  glass  of  antimony. 

£    Glass  of  antimony  in  powder    .  •  Si- 

Yellow  wax      .  •  •  5J" 

Melt  the  wax  in  an  iron  vessel  and  throw  into  it  the  powdered  glass  of 
antimony  ;  keep  the  mixture  over  a  gentle  fire  for  half  an  hour,  continually 
stirring  it-  then  pour  it  out  upon  a  paper,  and  when  cold  reduce  it  to  a 
powder. 

The  glass  melts  in  the  wax  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat. 
After  it  has  been  over  the  fire  for  about  twenty  minutes,  it  be-- 
gins  to  change  colour,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  it  assumes 
nearly  the  colour  of  Scotch  snuff,  which  is  an  indication  that  the 
process  is  completed.  The  above  quantity  loses  about  one 
drachm  in  weight  during  the  process.  ^ 

This  preparation  was  first  introduced  to  notice  m  tins  coun- 
try, in  the  Edinburgh  Essays,  in  the  beginning  of  the  lbth 
century.  The  formula  was  afterwards  introduced  into  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  _ 

j)08e.l- From  two  to  five  grains,  m  dysentery. 

Apatite.  A  mineral  consisting  principally  of  Phosphate  of 
linfc  It  occurs  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire  and .abundan  dy4 
some  parts  of  Spain.  It  has  been  imported  from  h latter 
country  for  the  inanufacture  of  artificia  guano  oi  i  a  nine. 

Apozem.    (From  a™,  and  ta,  to  boil.)    A  decoction. 
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Aqua.  Water.  A  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
(HO  )  An  important  agent  in  nature,  and  m  many  pharma- 
ceutical operations.  The  natural  sources  from  which  it  is 
usually  derived,  for  use  in  medicine,  domestic  economy  and 
the  arts,  are,  1st,  subterraneous  wells ;  2ndly,  rivers ;  drdiy, 
rain.  The  water  obtained  from  these  different  sources  is 
always  contaminated  with  some  foreign  matters;  distillation  is 
the  process  usually  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  it 
from  such  impurities. 

Aqua  acidi  carbonici.  Carbonic  acid  water.  The  liquid 
sold  as  soda  water  is  usually  nothing  more  than  water  into 
which  carbonic  acid  gas  has  been  condensed_  by  means  of  a 
force-pump:  sometimes,  even,  atmospheric  air  is  substituted  for 
carbonic  acid.  The  practice  of  introducing  soda  into  "  soda 
water,"  has,  however,  been  more  frequently  adopted  latterly  by 
the  manufacturers. 

Aqua  alexeteria.  Alexe- 
terial  water. 

Lond.  Ph.  1746. 

]J>    Fresh  spearmint  leaves        .  ibiss. 
Fresh  wormwood  tops, 
Fresh  angelica  leaves,  each  .  ftj. 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Distil  3  gallons. 


Aqua  aluminosa  bateana. 

Jo  Alum, 

White  vitriol,  each 
Water 


Aqua  alexeteria  spiritu- 
osa.  Spirituous  alexeterial 
water. 

Lond.  Ph.  1746. 

5&    Fresh  spearmint  leaves        .  ibss. 
Fresh  angelica  leaves, 
Fresh  sea  wormwood  tops,  each,  giv. 
Proof  spirit         .       .    cong.  j. 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Distil  1  gallon. 

Bates's  alum  water. 


Oij. 


Boil  the  salts  in  the  water  till  they  are  dissolved,  and  filter  the  solution 
through  paper. — Ph.  Bateana  and  Lond.  Ph.  1746. 

Aqua  amygdala  amar.e.  Bitter  almond  water.  Obtained 
by  distilling  the  cake,  left  after  the  expression  of  the  fixed  oil 
from  bitter  almonds,  with  water.  Mix  Tftj.  of  almond  cake 
with  flbviij.  of  water;  let  the  mixture  stand  for  12  hours,  then 
carefully  distil  with  a  moderate  heat. 

Aqua  anethi.    Dili  xoater. 


1836. 


Lond.  Ph. 

Dill,  bruised 
Proof  spirit 
Water 
Distil  1  gallon. 

Aqua  anisi. 
stituting  anise 
British  Pharmacopoeias. 


.    lb.  iss. 

•       •  f5vij. 
cong.  ij. 

Aniseed  xoater. 
for  dili.    It  is 


Edinb.  Ph.  1841. 

A  nethum  seeds,  bruised 

Water      .       .       .        cong.  ij. 
„  Rectified  spirit         .       .  f;iij. 
Mix  together,  and  distil  off  one  gallon. 

Made  as  the  preceding,  sub- 
not  ordered  in  either  of  the 
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Aqua  anisi  composita.    Compound  aniseed  water. 


R,    Aniseeds,  Angelica  seeds,  each 
Proof  spirit 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Distil  one  gallon. 


lb.  ss. 
cong.  j. 


Leiois^s  Dispensatory. 


Aqua  bryonije  composita.  Compound  bryony  water.  Hys- 
teric water. 

R,    Bryony  root      .  ....       lb-  j. 

Wild  valerian      .  5IV- 

Pennyroyal,  Rue,  each    ....  lb.ss. 

Magwort  leaves,  Feverfeu  flowers,  Savin  tops,  each  §j. 

Fresh  orange-peel,  Lovage  seed,  each 

French  brandy, 
Macerate  for  four  days,  and  distil  cong.  ijss. 

Aqua  carui.    Carraioay  water. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R,    Can-away,  bruised  .  .    lb.  jss. 

Proof  spirits     .  •  •  f^vij. 

Water      .       .  •  conS-  ij- 
Distil  1  gallon. 

Aqua  cassia. 


Sij- 

cong.  ijss. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R,    Carraway  seeds,  bruised 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Distil  1  gallon. 


lb.j. 


Cassia  xcaler. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R.    Cassia  bark,  bruised 
Water 

Rectified  spirit 
Mix  them  together,  and  distil  off  1  gallon. 

Aqua  cinnamomt.    Cinnamon  water. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R,    Cinnamon,  bruised 


5xviiJ- 
cong.  ij . 


(Or  oil  of  cinnamon 
Proof  spirit 
Water 
Distil  1  gallon. 


.  lb. jss. 
•  3'jO 

cong.  ij. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R,    Cinnamon  bark,  bruised  . 
Water  . 
Rectified  spirit 
Mix,  and  distil  1  gallon. 


gxviij 
cong.  ij 


Aqua  destillata. 


Distilled  water. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R.  Water  cong.  x.  First  let  Oij.  distil,  which  being  thrown  away,  let 
8  gallons  distil.    Keep  the  distilled  water  in  a  glass  bottle. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841- 

Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  spring- water ;  distil  it  from  a  proper 
vessel,  rejecting  the  first  twentieth  part,  and  preserving  the  first  half  of 

remainder. 
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Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Water  lb.  xx.    Put  it  into  a  glass  retort,  and  having  rejected  the 


first  lb.  that  comes  over,  let  1  gallon  be  distilled  over  a  moderate  heat. 

Aqua  flortjm  aurantii.  Orange  flower  icater,  Aqua  naphce, 


Eau  de  naphe. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 


Orange  flowers 
Proof  spirit 
Water 
Distil  1  gallon. 


lb.  x. 
cong.  ij. 


Aqua  naphce  has  been  said  to  signify  a  water  distilled  from 
the  orange  leaf,  but  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  orange 
flower  water  in  the  French  Pharmacopoeias. 


Aqua  fceniculi.    Fennel  water. 


Fennel  seeds 
Proof  spirit 
Rectified  spiiit 
Water 

Distil 


Lond.  1836. 

lb.  iss. 

cong.  ij. 
1  gallon. 


Edin.  1841, 

sxviij. 

mi- 

cong.  ij. 
1  gallon. 


Dubl.  1826. 

lb_j. 

q.  s. 
1  gallon. 


Aqua  hungarica.    Hungary  icater. 

The  following  is  the  formula  preserved  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna.said  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Hungary,  (or  Langravine  of  Thuringia,)  1235.— 

"  I,  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Hungary,  being  very  infirm  and  much  troubled 
with  the  gout  in  the  seventy-secqnd  year  of  my  age,  used  for  a  year  this 
receipt,  given  to  me  by  an  ancient  hermit,  whom  I  never  saw  before  nor 
since ;  and  was  not  only  cured,  but  recovered  my  strength,  and  appeared  to 
all  so  remarkably  beautiful,  that  the  King  of  Poland  asked  me  in  marriage, 
he  being  a  widower  and  I  a  widow.  I,  however,  refused  him  for  the  love 
of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  from  one  of  whose  angels  I  believe  I  received  (ho 
remedy.  The  recipe  is  as  follows:—}*,  Aqua  vitoe  four  times  distilled 
three  parts  ;  and  of  the  tops  and  flowers  of  rosemary,  two  parts.  Put  these 
together  in  a  close  vessel,  let  them  stand  in  a  gentle  heat  fifty  hours,  and 
then  distil  them.  Take  5j.  of  this  in  the  morning  once  every  week,  and  let 
your  face  and  diseased  limb  be  washed  with  it  every  morning." 

Spirit  of  rosemary  is  often  sold  for  Hungary  water  but  if  it 
be  made,  as  is  usual,  from  the  oil  of  rosemary  of  commerce 
which  is  seldom  genuine,  the  product  will  be  very  inferior  to 
that  made  from  the  fresh  herb,  as  directed  in  the  above  recine 

Aqua  hyssopi.    Hyssop  water.  J 

Distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves  of  hyssop.  This  was  orriprorl 
m  the  Edin.  Ph.  1722.  1     -*-nis  was  oideied 
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Aqua  hydrargyralis   simplex.    Ban  mercurielle  simple. 
Simple  mercurial  water. 

Soubeiran,  1840. 

£  Mercury 
Water  . 

tion.    It  was  for  a  long  tame ^  V  ^       ^  that  a  part 

.    from  the  mercury   but  the  «penm  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

of  the  metal  was  djssc^ T»  ^  ^  ^ 

mrCUf  tWt  P  -  o  which  is  detected  byre-agents.  I  repeated 
m  o  mtrate,  the  presence  o  ^  ^  ^  I  rendered  it 

ita-P™^^^  the  nitric  acid  by  chlorine,  keeping  them  » 

M:  of  S  and  *o»  -  f 

^/ofmer^iclforms  in  the  nitric  li.uor  fluently  not  separatmg 

till  it  is  heated.  . 

,7      .,  ,0    it*  pffects  would  probably  be  more  certain, 
if  ^^fe-v^infusL. to mLe the  decoeUon. 
Aqua  lauro-cerasi.    Cherry-laurel  water. 

Edinb.  Ph.  1841. 

p,    Fresh  leaves  of  cherry-laurel  . 

Water         •  v: 

seconds  of  rest,  and  then  add  the  lavender  spmt. 

Dublin  Ph.  1826.    Laurel  water^ 

£    Fresh  leaves  of  cherry-laurel  •  •  ^j* 

Water 

Distil  a  pint,  and  add  5i  of  con>po»nd  spirit  of  to««to. 

AQOa  ^va«do«|,  ^"tis'lme  would  bo  more  cor- 
The  compound  sold  unuei  uns 
rectly  called  spirit  of  lavender. 

1. 

£    Fresh-picked  lavender  flowers        .  • 

Rectified  spirit       •         •         "        '     »  ^ater-bath. 
Macerate  for  two  day,,  and  then  d„fl  w.tlr  the  h«*  of.  « 

It  is  generally  made  by  adding  the  essent.al  0,1  to  qnnt. 

2. 

9,   English  oil  of  lavender      •  ■      ^  Mix. 

llectificd  spirit       .  ,   ,     ...   tue  vieSWI 

Other  essential  «h  or  essences  are  often  added  w.th 
of  improving  the  scent. 
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Jfe    English  oil  of  lavender       .  fsj- 
Essence  of  ambergris  and  music,  fgss. 
Rectified  spirit  •       •  fBxv' 

Mix. 

4. 

R.    English  oil  of  lavender       .  fgj. 
Essen  ce  of  ambergris  and  musk ,  fgss. 
Eau  de  cologne         .       .  fgviij 
Rectified  spirit  .       .  f£xvj 

Mix. 


5. 

R,    English  oil  of  lavender 
Essence  of  musk 
Oil  of  bergamot 
Oil  of  cloves 
Otto  of  roses 
Oil  of  origanum 
Oil  of  rosemary 
Rectified  spirit 
Water 
Mix. 


*iv. 

S'J- 
5xs?. 

5i« 

5s?. 

383. 

Os. 
Oij. 


It  is  necessary  to  have  pure  spirit,  free  from  smell,  and  the  very  best  essential  oils 
and  essences,  in  order  to  make  good  lavender  water. 

Aqua  mellis.    Honey  water. 

A  sweet-scented  spirit  distilled  from  some  aromatic  sub- 
stances, together  with  honey,  has  long-  been  sold  under  this 
name.    The  following  is  an  old  formula  for  it. 

The  foregoing  has  been  simplified  and 
greatly  improved  in  the  following,  which 


9 


.  lb.ij. 
■  3™j- 

.  giv. 
cong.  ijss. 
cong.  iij. 


1. 

Coriander  seeds  . 
Fresh  lemon-peel 
Bruised  nutmegs 
Orris  root,  sliced 
Rectified  spirit  . 
Water 

Macerate  for  three  days,  and  then  dis- 
til 3  gallons  with  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath.    To  the  distilled  spirit  add, 

Oil  of  lavender  .       .  gss. 

Oil  of  rosemary  .       .  gss. 

Rose  water         .       .       .  Oiij. 

Orange-flower  water     .       .  Oij. 

Honey        ....  §j. 

Tincture  of  musk        .       .  §j. 
Tincture  of  saffron,  sufficient  to  give  it 
the  proper  colour. 


is  a  good  formula. 

2. 

R,    Rectified  spirit 
Rose  water 
Orange-flower  water 
Oil  of  cloves 
Oil  of  lavender 
Oil  of  bergamot 
Oil  of  yellow  sandal- wood  . 
Honey  .... 
Tincture  of  saffron     .  *j. 
Musk  .... 
Macerate  for  a  week,  and  filter 


Oviij. 
Oij. 
Oij. 
5*3. 

5SS. 

Si- 
Si- 

or  q.  s. 
gr.  x. 


Aqua  Melissa.  Eau  de  melisse  des  carmes,  Balm  icater,  Car- 
melite  water. 

This  celebrated  spirit  was  first  made  by  an  order  of  nuns 
called  Carmelites;  but  although  the  process  was  kept  as 
secret  as  possible,  several  formulee  have  been  published  for  its 
preparation.    The  following  is  a  good  one : — 


1. 

Dried  1  aim  leaves            .          .  . 

Dried  lemon-peel             .          ,  . 

S'J- 

Nutmegs,  Coiiander  fruit,  eacli  . 

Si- 

Cloves,  Cinnamon,  Angelica  roof,  each 

*sf. 

Rectified  spirit      .         .          ,  , 

lb.  ij. 

Brandy     .          .          .          .  , 

lb  ij. 
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Macerate  for  three  days  ;  distil  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  ;  and  after- 
wards keep  the  distilled  product  for  some  time  in  a  cold  cellar. 

The  following  formula  has  recently  been  published  as  that 
employed  at  the  Convent  da  Faubourg -Saint- Germain  .— 

2. 

R    Fresh  balm  leaves  •  •  •       3  handfuls 

Fresh  lemon-peel,  Nutmegs,  Coriander  seeds, 

Cloves,  Cinnamon,  each    .  .  5J-  _ 

Best  white  wine,  Rectified  spirit,  each        .       lb.  ij. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  distil  lb.  ij.  by  the  heat  of  a 
sand-bath. 

Aqua  menth.ze  piperita.    Peppermint  water. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Dried  peppermint      .  .    lb.  ij.  R    Fresh  peppermint  .   lb.  it. 

(Or  fresh  peppermint  .    lb.  iv.  (Or  of  the  dried  .       .  lb.y.) 

Or  oil  of  peppermint  .    3^0  Water       .       .  .        cong.  ij. 

Proof  spirit       .       •  •    m-  Rectified  spirit  .  .       !  f3"J- 

Water      .       .       •        con6-  >j-  Distl1  a  Sallon- 
Distil  a  gallon. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Pepi  ermint  .  lb- Jss- 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Distil  a  gallon. 

Aqua  menthje  pulegii.    Pennyroyal  water. 
Lond  Ph.  1836.    Prepared  as  peppermint  water. 
Dubl.'  Ph.  1826.    Prepared  as  peppermint  water. 
Not  ordered  in  the  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Aqua  Mentha  pulegii  composita.   Pennyroyal  and  hysteric 

^This  is  a  common  remedy  among  the  lower  classes  in  some 
localities. 

R    Pennyroyal  water  •  •  •       2  parts 

Compound  bryony  or  hysteric  water       .       1  part.  Mix. 

Aqua  menthje  viridis.    Spearmint  water,  Mint  water. 
Lond  Ph  1836.    Prepared  as  peppermint  water. 
Edin  Ph.  1841.    Prepared  as  peppermint  water. 
Dubl'.  Ph.  1836.    Prepared  as  peppermint  water. 

Aqua  piois  liquids.    Tar  water. 

'  Dab!.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Tar  .  •  •  . 

Water  .  COng-J-     ,  , 

Stir  them  toother  with  a  stick  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then,  when  the 
tar  has  subsided,  strain  the  liquor  and  keep  it  in  well-stopped  bottle.. 
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Aqua  pimento.    Pimento,  water 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Pimenta,  bruised        .       lb.  j. ' 
Water        .       .       .       cong.  ij. 
Rectified  spirit    .       .  f^iij. 
Mix  them,  and  distil  one  gallon. 


lb.  ss. 


R    Timenta,  bruised        .       lb.  j. 
(Or  oil  of  pimenta      .  3ij.) 
Proof  spirit        .       .  f$vij. 
Water       .      .      .      cong.  ij. 
Distil  a  gallon. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Pimenta  berries,  bruised  '  . 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Macerate  for  twenty -four  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon. 

Aqua  raphani  composita.    Compound  horseradish  water. 

Lond.  Ph.  1746. 

R    Fresh  garden  scurvygrass  leaves       .  .       lb.  iv. 

Fresh  horseradish  root,  Fresh  orange-peel,  each    lb.  ij. 
Nutmegs      .....  Six. 
Proof  spirit  . 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity 
Distil  2  gallons. 

Aqua  p.os.33.    Rose  water. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 


3 

con 


R  Roses 

Proof  spirit 
Water 
Distil  a  gallon. 


Ib.x. 
fgvij. 
cong.  ij. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Petals  of  Rosa  centifolia 

Water  ..... 
Rectified  spirit 

Mix  them,  and  distil  off  one  gallon.  The  petals  should  be  preferred 
when  fresh  ;  but  it  also  answers  well  to  use  those  which  have  been  preserved 
by  beating  them  with  twice  their  weight  of  muriate  of  soda. 


lb.  x. 
cong. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

9>    Petals  of  the  hundred-leaved  rose  . 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Distil  a  gallon. 

Aqua  sambuci.    Elder  water. 


lb.  viij. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 


Is    Elder  flowers 
(Or  oil  of  elder 
Proof  spirit 
Water 
Distil  a  gallon. 


lb.  x. 

5'J'-) 
f^vij. 
cong.  ij. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Fresh  elder  flowers     .       lb.  x. 
Water       .       .       ,        cong.  ij. 
Rectified  spirit  .  f^iij. 

Mix  them,  and  distil  off  one  gallon. 


U  U 
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Aqua  tille.    Lime-flower  water.  (Swediaur.) 

R.    Lime  flowers         .         .         i      2  gpts. 

Water  .  Ufff^-' 

Distil  20  parts. 

Aqua    vulneraria.     Bau   d'Arquebusade,  Arquebusade 

This  has  been  a  celebrated  application  for  contusions,  for 
resolving  coagulated  blood  or  tumours,  and  for  cleaning  and 
healing  "ulcers'  and  wounds.  It  was  originally  prepared  from 
a  great  number  of  ingredients.  Formulae  for  its  preparation 
were  °-iven  in  some  of  the  old  continental  pharmacopoeias] 
The  following,  although  not  an  authorized  formula,  is 
more  simple,  and  answers  better  than  those  above  alluded 
to  : — 


fk    Dried  mint,  Dried  Angelica  tops,  each        .       lb.  j 
Dried  wormword 
Angelica  seeds  . 
Oil  of  juniper 
Spirit  of  rosemary- 
Rectified  spirit 
Water 

Mix,  and  distil  six  gallons. 


lb.  ss. 

Sv- 
5ss. 
Oiijss. 
cong.  v. 
coug.  iv. 


Aqua  zinci  sulphatis  cum  camphora.  Aqua  vitriolica 
camphorata.    Camphorated  white  vitriol  water. 

Lond.  Ph.  1646. 

Ji,    Sulphate  of  zinc        .  5*3- 

Camphor       .  •  •  S1!- 

Boiling  water  .  *J- 

Mix  until  the  sulphate  of  zinc  is  dissolved  ;  then  filter. 

Archil.  Orchil. 

A  coloured  liquid  obtained  by  macerating  the  Eocella  ting 
toria  in  an  ammoniacal  liquor.  Urine  and  lime  were  formerly 
used  and  probably  are  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  m  making 
archil  There  are  two  kinds  of  archil  sold,  blue  and  red,  the 
difference  in  which  depends  upon  slight  variations  in  the  pre- 
paration. It  is  principally  used  for  dyeing  and  staining 
wood. 

Aquje  minerales.    Mineral  waters. 

This  term  is  applied  to  spring-waters  which  contain  such 
mineral  constituents  in  solution  as  are  capable  of  icndenng 
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them  efficient  medicinal  agents.  Formulte  have  been  pub- 
lished for  the  artificial  production  of  some  of  these  waters,  and 
these  are  called  Artificial  mineral  waters.  The  following  for- 
mula represent  the  composition  of  some  of  the  natural  and 
artificial  waters  of  this  class. 


Aix-la-Ohapelle  water. 


Natural 

Contains, 

Chloride  of  sodium 
Carbonate  of  soda,  dry 
Sulphate  of  soda,  dry- 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Silica  .  . 
Nitrogen  gas 
Carbonic  acid  gas 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Water 


46  grs. 
8  grs. 
3i  grs. 
2  grs. 
i  gr- 

undetermined. 
15  cub.  in. 
10  cub.  in. 
2  pints. 


Artificial. 

Bj    Pure  water  ...  2  galls. 

Carbonic  acid       •       .  4  galls. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  .  i  gall. 

Chloride  of  sodium       .  423  grs. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda      .  ]  77  grs. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  cryst.  .  90  grs. 

Chloride  of  calcium      .  45  grs. 

Chloride  of  magnesium  .  12  grs. 

Dissolve  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  its  own  volume  of  the  water.  Dis- 
solve the  salts  in  the  remainder  of  the 
water,  and  then  charge  the  solution  with 
the  carbonic  acid.  Divide  this  latter  so- 
lution in  sixteen  bottles;  add  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  solution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  each  bottle,  and  cork  it  im- 
mediately. 


Balaruc  water.    Eau  de 


Natural. 

Contains, 
Carbonic  acid 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  magnesium 
Chloride  of  calcium 
Carbonate  of  lime  . 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  lime 

'  Iron 
Water  . 


|7  cub.  in. 
115  grs. 
20  grs. 
1 5  grs. 
18  grs. 
1J  grs. 
10  grs. 
a  trace. 
2  pints. 


balaruc.    (Used  only  for  baths.) 
Artificial. 

P>  Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  calcium 
Chloiide  of  magnesium 
Sulphate  of  soda  . 
Bicarbonate  of  soda 
Bromide  of  potassium 
Water  . 


lb.  iv.  §iij. 
lb.  iv.  ~iv. 
lb.  ij.  §j. 
lb.j.giv. 

gv.  xxiij. 
fiO  galls. 


Dissolve  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  in  part  of  the  water,  cold. 
Dissolve  the  chloride  of  sodium  and 
sulphate  of  soda  in  the  remainder  of 
the  water,  with  heat.  Mix  the  two 
solutions,  and  add  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  bromide  of  potnssium  reduced  to 
fine  powder,  when  the  bath  will  be  ready 
for  immediate  use. 


uu2 
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Natural 

Contains, 

Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  calcium 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Bromide  of  potassium 
Water 


92  grs. 
11  grs. 
11  grs. 
4  grs. 
3  grs. 


bains.       (Used  only  for  baths.) 

Artificial. 

Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  calcium 
Sulphate  of  soda  . 
Bicarbonate  of  soda 
Bromide  of  potassium 
Water 


4 

2  pts. 


lb.  iv.  Jiij. 
lb.ij.^viij. 
lb.  iv. 
Sivss. 
230  grs. 
60  galls. 

Dissolve  the  chloride  of  calcium  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in  one  part  of  the 
water,  cold.  Dissolve  the  other  salts 
in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  water, 
warm.  Mix  the  two  together,  and  use 
the  bath  immediately.  (Guibourt.) 


Barege  water.    Eau  de  bareges. 
For  drinking.  | 


Jjt.    Sulphuret  of  sodium  .  .31  grs. 

Carbonate  of  soda     .  .    31  grs. 

Chloride  of  sodium    .  .    31  grs. 

Distilled  water        .  .    2  galls. 

To  be  put  into  sixteen  bottles,  the 
■corks  of  which  must  be  fastened  down. 
(Codex.) 

The  above  waters  may  be 


For  baths. 

Bj    Sulphuret  of  sodium  .    986  grs. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  .    986  grs. 

Chloride  of  sodium  .  .    986  grs. 

Distilled  water       .  .  Oij. 
Dissolve. 

This  solution  is  to  be  mixed  with 
60  gallons  of  water  to  form  a  bath. 
(Codex.) 

used  for  those  of  Cauterets, 


Bagneres  de  Luchon,  Bonne,  and  Saint  Sauveur. 


Carlsbad  water 
Natural. 

Contains, 

Carbonate  of  soda  . 
Carbonate  of  lithia 
Carbonate  of  strontia 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Carbonate  of  iron  . 
Carbonate  of  lime  . 
Carbonate  of  manganese 
Chloride  of  sodium  . 
Silica 

Subphosphate  of  lime 
Subphosphate  of  alumina 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Fluoride  of  calcium  . 
Water  .. 

Carbonic  acid  58  grs.inlOO 
Temperature  143°  Fahr. 


Eau  de  Carlsbad. 

Artificial. 

Bj    Sulphate  of  soda,  cryst.  . 
Carbonate  of  soda,  do. 
Chloride  of  sodium  . 
Chloride  of  calcium,  cryst. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Water     .  .      .  • 


7-27  grs. 
•15  gr. 
•005  gr. 
1-02  grs. 
•02  grs. 
1-77  gr. 
•004  gr. 
5-98  grs. 
•43  gr. 
•001  gr. 
•001  gr. 
14-901  gis. 
•018  gr. 
1  pound, 
cubic  inches. 
(Berzclius.) 


669  grs.  . 
£62  grs. . 
104  grs.  J 
103  grs.  J 
16-1  grs.«J 
2  call. 


Dissolve  the  salts  of  soda,  the  chloride  i 
of  calcium,  and  the  sulphate  of  mag-  • 
nesia,  separately,  in  as  much  water  as  Di 
required ;  filter  the  solutions ;  mix  them ; 
add  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and 
charge  the  solution  with  five  volumes  of 
carbonic  acid.  (Guibourt.) 
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Carrara  water.    Carbonated  lime  water. 

A  patent  has  been  taken  out  for  an  aerated  water,  which  is 
made  by  condensing-  carbonic  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  lime 
in  water;  the  carbonate  of  lime  first  formed  is  re-dissolved 
by  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  This  water  is  used  in  calcu- 
lous complaints. 


Cheltenham  water.    {Chalybeate  spring.) 


Natural 

Contains, 

Carbonate  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  soda  . 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Oxide  of  iron 
Water  . 
Carbonic  acid 


•5  gr. 
22-7  grs. 
6-  grs. 
2-5  grs. 
41*3  grs. 
•8  gr. 
1  pint. 
2i  c.in. 


(Brande.) 


3> 


Artificial. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  .  5  grs. 
Sulphate  of  soda,  cryst.  .  50  grs. 
Sulphateofrnagnesia,  cryst.  13  grs. 


Chloride  of  calcium 
Chloride  of  sodium  . 
Protosulphate  of  iron 
Water 

Carbonic  acid 


4  grs. 
42  grs. 
2  grs. 
1  pint. 


c.  in. 


Dissolve  the  salts  in  the  water,  and 
charge  with  the  carbonic  acid. 


Cheltenham  water. 
Natural. 


{Pure  saline  spring.) 


Contains, 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Chloride  of  sodium  . 
Water 


15 
11 


grs. 
grs. 
4-5  grs. 
50  grs. 
1  pint. 
(Brande.) 


Artificial. 

Bj     Sulphate  of  soda,  cryst. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,  do. 
Chloride  of  sodium  . 
Water  '. 
Dissolve. 


34  grs. 
23  grs. 
50  grs. 
1  pint. 


The  salts  mentioned  in  the  above 
formula  are  sometimes  sold  as  "  Chelten- 
ham sails." 


Cheltenham  water.    {Sulphur  spring.) 


Natural 

Contains, 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Oxide  of  iron 
Water 

Carbonic  acid 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen 


23-5  grs. 
5-  grs. 
1-2  gr. 
35'  gr?. 
'3  gr. 
1  pint, 
lj  c.  in. 
2*  c.  in. 
(Brande.) 


Artificial. 

Bo    Bicarbonate  of  soda  . 
Sulphate  of  soda,  ci  ynt. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia ,  do 
Chloride  of  sodium  . 
Sulphuret  of  sodium 
Water  . 
Dissolve. 


20  grs. 
30  grs. 
10  grs. 
35  grs. 
10  grs. 
1  pint. 
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CoNTREXEVILLE  WATER 

Natural. 

Contains, 
Chloride  of  sodium  .  0-081  gm. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  .  0-027  gm. 
Sulphate  of  lime]  .  .  0-271  gm. 
Carbonate  of  iron  .  •  0-027  gm. 
Carbonate  of  lime  .  .  0-013  gm. 
Carbonic  acid,  a  small  quantity. 
Water      ....  llitre 


Harrowgate  chalybeate 
Natural. 

Contains, 


Eau  da  Contrexeville. 

Artificial. 

Ijt,    Chloride  of  sodium   .       .    6  grs. 
Protochloride  of  iron,  sub- 
limed   ....  4J2grs. 
Chloride  of  calcium,  cryst.    4£  grs. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda  .       .    9  grs. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia        .    4  grs. 
Sulphate  of  lime       .       .  40  grs. 
"Water     ...      .      .2  galls. 
Carbonic  acid  .       .       .4  galls. 
Dissolve  the  salts  in  the  water,  and 
charge  the  solution  with  the  carbonic 
acid.  (Guibourt.) 
WATER. 

Artificial. 


Chloride  of  sodium 

300-4 

grs. 

Chloride  of  calcium  . 

.  22- 

grs. 

Chloride  of  magnesium 

.  9-9 

grs. 

Sulphate  of  lime 

.  1-86 

gr- 

Carbonate  of  lime  . 

.  6-7 

grs. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

•8 

gr- 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

.  2-4 

grs. 

Silica 

.  0-4 

gr. 

Water 

1 

gall. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  cryst. 

250 

grs. 

Chloride  of  calcium,  do. . 

46 

grs. 

Chloride  of  magnesium,do. 

22 

grs. 

Sulphate  of  soda 

2 

grs. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 

45 

grs. 

Protochloride  of  iron 

8 

grs. 

Water  . 

1 

gal. 

Dissolve  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
half  the  water,  and  the  other  salts  in  the 
remainder,  and  mix  the  two  solutions. 


71-5 

43 


grs. 
grs. 
grs. 


(Scudamore.) 

Harrowgate  sulphur  water. 
Natural. 

Contains,  Chloride  of  sodium  735 
Chloride  of  calcium 
Chloride  of  magnesium 
Bicarbonate  of  soda 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Carbonic  acid 
Nitrogen  gas 
Carburetted  hydrogen 
Water  .  • 

Leamington  water. 
Natural. 

Contains, 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 
Chloride  of  calcium 
Chloride  of  magnesium 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Oxide  of  iron  .  • 


14-75  grs. 
6-4  c.  in. 
5-25  c.  in. 
6.5  cin, 
4.65c.  in. 
1  wi.  gall 


1 5  grs. 

7-96  grs. 

3-30  grs. 
11-60  grs 
a  trace. 


500  grs. 
150  grs. 

90  grs. 
250  grs. 
120  grs. 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  undetermined 


Water 


1  pint. 
(Scudamore.) 


Artificial. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  cryst. 
Chloride  of  calcium,  cryst. 
Chloride  of  mag.,  cryst.  . 
Bicarbonate  of  soda 
Sulphuret  of  sodium 
Water      .       .       .1  wine  gall. 
Dissolve  the  sulphuret  of  sodium  in 
half  the  water,  and  the  other  salts  in  the 
remainder,  then  mix  the  two  solutions. 

(Sulphur.) 

Artificial. 

Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  calcium,  cryst. 
Chloride  of  mag.,  cryst. 
Sulphate  of  soda,  cryst. 
Water  . 

Sulphuretted  hydrog. water  fjiv. 
Dissolve  the  salts  in  the  water,  and  add 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  to  the 
solution. 


96  grs. 
45  grs. 
34  grs. 
13  grs. 
fjxxviij. 
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Magnesia  water. 


No.  I. 

R    Carbonate  of  magnesia 

recently  precipitated,  siij-oij.  >)ij 
Water     ...    1  gallon. 
Carbonic  acid  .       .    187  cub.  in. 


Solutio  Magnesia  carbonatis. 

No.  2. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 
recently  precipitated         5v.  3j. 


Water 

Carbonic  acid 


1  gallon. 
287  cub.  in. 


Diffuse  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  its  moist  and  recently  precipitated 
statej  through  the  water,  and  then  charge  it  with  the  carbonic  acid. 

Mont-dore  water.    JEau  du  Mont-Dore.- 


Natural. 

Contains, 
Bicarbon.  of  soda, 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Sulphate  of  soda,  cryst. 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Silica  . 

Peroxide  of  iron  . 
"Water 

Carbonic  acid 

Naples  water. 


.  7  gramm. 
.    4  gramm. 

1"5  gramm. 
.    1  "6  gramm. 

0'6  gramm. 
.    2  gramm. 
.    0-1  gramm. 
.    10  litre, 
undetermined. 


Artificial. 

R    Sulphate  of  soda,  cryst.  .     17  grs. 

Chloride  of  sodium       .     20  grs. 

Chloride  of  magnesium       18  grs. 

Protosulphate  of  iron     .       5  grs. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda       .    169  grs. 

Chloride  of  calcium       .     54  grs. 

Water  ....     2  galls. 

Carbonic  acid.  .  .  lOgalls. 
Dissolve  the  salts  in  the  water,  and 
charge  the  solution  with  the  carbonic  acid. 


Artificial. 

9>    Carbonate  of  soda,  cryst. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Water 

Carbonic  acid  gas 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  water 
Add  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  magnesia  to  the  water,  and  charge  with 
the  carbonic  acid.    Then  add  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  in  the  bot- 
tle, and  cork  immediately. 


24  grs. 
13  grs. 
fjxxviij. 
5  vols. 


Passy  weter.    Eau  de  Passy. 


Natural. 

Contains, 

Sulphate  of  lime 
Protosulphate  of  iron 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Chloride  of  sodium  . 
Alum 

Carbonate  of  iron 
Carbonic  acid, 
Bituminous  matter  . 
Water 


43-20  grs. 
17-24  grs. 
22-60  grs. 

6-60  grs. 

7*50  grs. 

0-80  gr. 

in  small 
quantity. 

2  lbs. 


P 


Artificial. 

Sulphate  of  lime 

.    35  grs. 

Protosulphate  of  iron 

.     17  grs. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 

.    18  grs. 

Chloride  of  sodium 

5  grs. 

Alum 

6  grs. 

Water  "  .    '  .    '  .  ' 

.    2  puts. 

Dissolve. 
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Provins  water. 
Natural. 

Contains, 

Carbon,  of  lime,  .       .  5'54  gramm. 

Carbonate  of  iron       .  I'll  gramm. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  0*83  gramm. 
Carbonate  of  manganese,  0*22  gramm. 
Silica 

Chloride  of  sodium 
Water 

Carbonic  acid 


30  grs. 
18  grs. 

G  grs. 

2  galls. 


PlJLLNA  WATER. 

Natural. 

Contains, 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Chloride  of  sodium  . 
Chloride  of  magnesium 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  iron 
Organic  matter 
Water 


EaiL  de  Provins. 

Artificial. 

R    Chloride  of  calcium        .    184  grs. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia     .     34  grs. 
Dissolve  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  and  add  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed. 
0-25  gramm.  1  Collect  and  wash   the  precipitate,  to 
0-42  gramm.     which  add— 
10  litre.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  . 

5  litre.  Protochloride  of  iron 

Protochloride  of  manganese 
Water  .... 
Charge  the  solution  with  5  volumes  of 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

JEau  de  Pullna. 

Artificial. 

£    Sulphate  of  soda,  cryst.  3717  grs. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  .  5168  grs. 

Chloride  of  magnesium  723  grs. 

Chloride  of  calcium    .  231  grs. 

Chloride  of  sodium     .  231  grs. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda    .  150  gTS. 

Water       .       •       •  2  galls. 

Carbonic  acid    .       .  10  galls. 

Dissolve  the  salts  in  the  water,  and 
charge  the  solution  with  the  carbonic 
acid.  (Guibourt.) 


33-55 
21-88 
3 

1-86 
1-18 
0-54 
0-01 


gramm. 
gramm. 
gramm. 
gramm. 
gramm. 
gramm. 
gramm. 
0*001  gramm. 
0-40  gramm. 
1  litre. 


Pyrmokt  water. 
Natural. 

Contains, 

Carbonate  of  lime 
Protocarbon.  of  manganese 
Protocarbonate  of  iron 
Subphosphate  of  alumina 
Sulphate  of  potassa 
Sulphate  of  soda  . 
Sulphate  of  lithia  . 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  strontia 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Chloride  of  magnesium  . 
Silica     \.       .       •  • 
Water  • 
Carbonic  acid  . 


Eau  de 


4-77 
•03 
•32 


grs. 
gr- 
gr. 
gr- 
gr- 
gr- 
.006  gr. 
5-02  grs. 


12  grs. 
31  grs. 
7*  grs. 
14  grs. 


•01 
•03 
1-60 


•01 
2-36 
•84 
•37 
1 


gr- 
grs. 

gr- 
gr- 
lb. 
ljvol. 
(Struve.) 


Pyrmont. 

Artificial. 

Carbonate  of  lime  . 
Carbonate  of  soda,  cryst. 
Sulphate  of  soda,  cryst. 
Sulphate  of  lime  . 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  iron 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  magnesium 
Chloride  of  manganese 
Water  . 
Carbonic  acid 
Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  part  of 
the  water.     Dissolve  the  other  soluble 
salts  in  the  remainder  of  the  water.  Add 
the  insoluble  salts  to  the  solution,  and 
charge  it  with  the  carbonic  acid.  Then 
mix  the  two  solutions  in  a  bottle  and 
cork  it  immediately.  (Soubeiran.) 


20 

2 

2 
4 


grs. 
grs- 
grs. 
grs. 
gr- 
2  pnts. 
5  vols. 
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Sea  water.  Artificial. 
No.  1. 

£    Chloride  of  sodium  .       .  409  grs.  £ 
Chloride  of  magnesium,  dry  79  grs. 
Chloride  of  calcium,  dry     1 9  grs. 
Sulphate  of  soda,  dry      .    7 1  grs. 
Water    ....  lbij.gviij. 


Dissolve. 


(Guibourt.) 


No.  2. 

Bay  salt  .  .  .  409  grs. 
Sulphate  of  soda,  cryst.  .  1 80  grs. 
Chloride  of  calcium, cryst.  37  grs. 
Chlorideof  magnesium,cryst.  151  grs. 
Water    .  . 


fgxxxv. 


Dissolve. 


(Soubeiran.) 


Seidchutz  WATER. 
Natural. 

Contains,  Carbonate  of  lime  , 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 


5.10  grs. 
.82  gr. 


Protocarbonate  of  manganese  .003  gr. 
Protocarbonate  of  iron      .    .009  gr. 
Subphosphate  of  lime        .      .01  gr. 
Subphosphate  of  alumina  .    .008  gr. 
Sulphate  of  potassa  .       .     3.67  grs. 
Sulphate  of  soda      .       .  ]  7.62  grs. 
Sulphate  of  lime      .       .     1.12  gr. 
Sulphate  of  strontia  .       .      .03  gr. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia       .  62.35  grs. 
Nitrate  of  magnesia         .    5.  93  grs. 
Chloride  of  magnesium    .     1.22  gr. 
Silica       .       .  "     .  .09  gr. 

Water      .       .       .       .1  pound. 
Carbonic  acid  gas     .    1 -fifth  volume. 

(Struve.) 

Seideitz  water.    Eau  de  Sedleti 


Artificial. 

R=    Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Chloride  of  calcium,  cryst. 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  lime  . 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Water  . 
Carbonic  acid 
Mix  the  salts  with  the  water,  and 
charge  it  with  the  carbonic  acid. 


320  grs. 
9  grs. 
1 4  grs. 
21  grs. 
45  grs. 
f-xxxv. 
5  volumes. 


Natural. 

Contains, 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Chloride  of  magnesium 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  potash  . 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  lime  . 
Carbonate  of  strontian 
Carbonate  of  iron 
Carbonate  of  manganese 
Alumina 
Silica 
Water  . 
Carbonic  acid. 


9. 


Artificial. 

No.  1. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 


123  grs. 
15XXXV. 


3  volume3. 


Water 

Carbonic  acid 
Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  and 
charge  the  solution  with  the  carbonic 
acid. 

No.  2. 

Ej    Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Water 

Carbonic  acid 
Mix  as  above. 

No.  3. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Water 

Carbonic  acid 
Mix  as  above. 


246  grains, 
fgxxxv. 
3  volumes. 


369  grains, 
fjxxxv. 
3  volumes. 
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JEau  de  Seltz. 


Seltzer  water. 

Natural. 

Contains, 

Carbonate  of  soda       .   4.61  grs. 
Carbonate  of  baryta      .    .001  gr. 
Carbonate  of  strontia    .    .01  gr. 
Carbonate  of  lime        .  1 .40  gr. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  .  1.50  gr. 
Subphosphate  of  lime    .    .0007  gr. 
Subpbosphate  of  alumina  .002  gr. 
Sulphate  of  potassa       .    .29  gr. 
Chloride  of  potassium   .    .26  gr. 
Chloride  of  sodium        12.96  grs. 
Fluoride  of  calcium      .    .001  gr. 

Silica  22  gr. 

Water  ....    1  pound. 
Carbonic  acid       .       .    H  volume. 

(Struve.) 


Artificial. 
No.  I. 

^    Chloride  of  calcium,  cryst.  1 34  grs. 
Chloride  of  magnesium,do  .216  grs. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda     .    350  grs. 
Chloride  of  sodium     .    190  grs. 
Water        .       .       .2  gallons. 
Carbonic  acid     .       .    5  volumes. 
Dissolve  the  salts  in  the  water,  and 
charge  the  solution  with  the  carbonic 
acid.  (Guibourt.) 

No.  2. 

JJ,    Chloride  of  calcium, cryst. 
Chloride  of  magnesium,  cr. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  cryst. 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Sulphate  of  iron 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Phosphate  of  soda  . 
Water  .... 
Carbonic  acid 
Mix  as  above. 


7  grs. 
6|  grs. 
19  grs. 
.    24  grs. 

.  i  gr.  r 

.    16  grs. 
.  fgxxxv. 
5  volumes. 


this  name,  is  usually  either  a 
with  excess  of  carbonic  acid, 


Soda  water. 

The  aerated  water  sold  under 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
or  merely  water  into  which  carbonic  acid  gas  has  been  con- 
densed. The  latter  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  Single  soda 
water,  and  the  former  as  Double  soda  toater.  Some  ot  the 
cheap  "  Soda  water"  met  with  in  commerce,  contains  neither 
soda  nor  carbonic  acid,  being  made  by  condensing  atmospheric 
air  into  common  water,  by  means  of  a  forcing  pump. 
Spa  water.  (Pouhon.) 

Artificial. 
No.  1. 

•55gr-        £,    Chloride  of  calcium,  cryst.  26£  grs. 
•73  Sr-  Sulphate  of  magnesia 

.04  gr.  Protochloride  of  iron 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 
.    .28  gr.  Water 

•  .01  gr.  Carbonic  acid 

•  -006  Sr-  Decompose  the  chloride  of  calcium  and 

•  •05'Sr-        sulphate  of  magnesia,  separately,  with 

•  -02  Sr-        carbonate  of  soda ;  collect  and  wash  the 

•  -33  Sr-        precipitates,  which  add  to  the  bicarbo- 

•  -37  Sr-  nate  of  soda  and  protochloride  of  iron 
.  1  pound.  dis80iVed  in  the  water,  and  charge  the 
.  ]  i  volume      solution  with  the  carbonic  acid. 

(Struve.) 


Natural. 

Contains, 

Carbonate  of  soda 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Protocarbonate  of  manganese  .03  gr. 
Protocarbonate  of  iron 
Subphosphate  of  lime 
Subphosphate  of  alumina 
Sulphate  of  potassa 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Chloride  of  sodium  . 
Silica 

Water  . 
Carbonic  acid  . 


14  grs. 
151  gre- 
45  grs. 
2  gallons. 
5  volumes. 
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Spa  water.  No.  2. 

9>    Carbon  ate  of  soda,  cryst 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Protochloride  of  iron  . 
Alum  . 
Water        .       .  . 
Carbonic  acid 
Mix  the  salts  with  the 
charge  with  the  carbonic  acid.  (Codex.) 

Eau  de  Vichey. 

Artificial. 

5>    Bicarbonate  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  soda,  cryst. 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  calcium 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Protosulphate  of  iron  . 
Water 

Carbonic  acid 
Dissolve  the  salts  in  the  water,  and 
charge  the  solution  with  the  carbonic  acid. 

Ag.  Eguiv.  108. 


Vichy  water. 

Natural. 

Contains, 

Carbonate  of  soda,  dry 
Sulphate  of  soda,  do. 
Chloride  of  sodium,  do. 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Peroxide  of  iron  . 

Sih'ca  45 

Water  .      »       .  10  litre. 

Carbonic  acid       .      .    11.49  litre 

Argentum.    Silver.  Symb 


Grammes. 

.  38.13 

.  2.79 

.  5.58 

.  2,86 

.  .45 

.  .06 


6  grs. 

igr- 
1  gr. 

f -xxxv. 
5  volumes, 
water,  and 


1018  grs. 

70  grs. 

35  grs. 

95  grs. 

15  grs. 
3  grs. 
2  gallons 
5  volumes. 


This  substance  is  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom  in  various 
states;  sometimes  nearly  pure;  or  alloyed  with  other  metals. 
The  processes  followed  for  the  extraction  of  silver  vary  in  dif- 
ferent places,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore — they  are 
principally  amalgamation  and  cupellation. 
_  Silver  is  totally  dissolved  by  diluted  nitric  acid.  This  solu- 
tion, on  the_  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium,  throws  down  a  pre- 
cipitate, which  an  excess  of  ammonia  dissolves,  and  it  should 
be  free  from  colour.  The  chloride  of  silver  being  removed, 
and  hydrosulphuric  acid  being  added  to  the  solution,  it  is  not 
coloured  by  it,  and  nothing  is  thrown  down.  The  specific 
gravity  of  silver  is  10.4.— Lond.  Ph. 

Soluble  entirely  in  diluted  nitric  acid:  this  solution,  treated 
with  an  excess  of  muriate  of  soda,  gives  a  white  precipitate  en- 
tirely soluble  in  aqua  ammoniae,  and  a  fluid  which  is  not  af- 
fected by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    Edm.  Ph. 
Argenti  chloridum.    Chloride  of  silver. 
This  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
si  ver  by  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  washing  the  precipitate. 
Chloride  of  silver  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water.    Dr  Perri 
an  American  physician,  has  administered  it  in  epilepsy  in  doses' 
of  one  grain,  four  or  five  times  a  day  ;  its  effects,  he  says,  are 
Similar  to  those  of  the  nitrate,  but  more  marked.    In  chronic 
dysentery  also  it  has  been  found,  in  smaller  doses,  to  diminish 
the  frequency  of  the  stools. 
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Argenti  cyanidum.  Cyanide  of  silver.  Syn.  Ilydrocyanale, 
Cyanuret,  or  Cyanodide  of  silver. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

p,    Nitrate  of  silver         .  .       gij.  and  5ij. 

Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid, 
Distilled  water,  each    .  .       O  i. 

Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  water,  and  add  to  them  the  diluted 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  mix.  Wash  what  is  precipitated  with  distilled  water, 
and  dry  iC 

By  heat  it  yields  cyanogen,  and  is  reduced  to  silver. 

jjse .—For  preparing  the  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Argenti  nitras.    Nitrate  of  silver.    Equiv.  170.  Symb. 


AgO,  NCK 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 


£    Silver  ....  3iss- 

Nitric  acid     ....  f£}- 
Distilled  water         .  .  • 

Mix  the  nitric  acid  with  the  water,  and  dissolve  the  silver  in  them  in  a 
sand-bath.  Then  gradually  augment  the  heat,  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  may 
be  dried.  Dissolve  this  in  a  crucible  over  a  slow  fire,  until,  the  water 
having  been  driven  off,  the  boiling  shall  have  ceased  ;  then  pour  it  immedi- 
ately into  proper  moulds.  _ 

Note  At  first  it  is  white,  but  soon  becomes  black  on  the  admission  of  light. 
It  is  all  soluble  in  water.  If  copper  be  put  into  the  solution,  the  silver  is  pre- 
cipitated; the  other  properties  the  same  as  those  given  under  head,  Silver. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Pure  silver    .  51s8- 
Pure  nitric  acid 

Distilled  water         .  •  •  ^'J- 

Mix  the  acid  and  water,  add  the  silver,  and  dissolve  it  with  the  aid  of  a 
gentle  heat ;  increase  the  heat  gradually  till  a  dry  salt  be  obtained  ;  fuse  the 
salt  in  an  earthen-ware  or  porcelain  crucible,  and  pour  the  fused  matter  into 
iron  moulds  previously  heated  and  greased  slightly  with  tallow.  Preserve 
the  product  in  glass  vessels. 

Soluble  in  distilled  water,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  scanty  black  pow- 
der •  twenty-nine  grains  dissolved  ill  one  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water,  aci- 
dulated with  nitric  acid,  precipitated  with  a  solution  of  nine  grams  of  muriate 
of  ammonia,  briskly  agitated  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  allowed  to  rest  a 
little,  will  yield  a  clear  supernatant  liquid,  which  still  precipitates  with 
more  of  the  tests. 

Dubl  Ph  1826.  (The  D.  Coll.  orders  the  preparation  ot 
tw^tmfof  Xte  of  silver-,  the  one  in  crystals,  the  other 
fused.)  . 

Crystals  of  Nitrate  of  silver. 
P*    Silver  laminated  and  cut  into  small  fragments    37  parts. 
Diluted  nitric  acid  •  •  •       60  parts. 

Let  the  silver  be  put  into  a  glass  vessel,  and  let  the  acid,  previously 
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diluted  with  water,  be  poured  on  it.  Dissolve  the  metal  with  a  heat  gra- 
dually increased  ;  then  by  evaporation  and  refrigeration  let  crystals  be 
formed,  to  be  dried  without  heat  and  to  be  preserved  in  a  glass  vessel  placed 
in  darkness. 

Fused  Nitrate  of  silver. 
Let  silver  be  dissolved  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  as  above  described  ;  then  let 
the  liquor  be  evaporated  to  dryness.    Let  the  remaining  mass,  passed  into  a 
crucible,  be  liquefied  by  a  slow  heat.   Let  it  then  be  poured  out  into  proper 
moulds,  and  preserved  in  a  glass  vessel. 

Med.  Use. — Internally,  tonic  and  antispasmodic  in  epilepsy. 
D  ose  -gth  of  a  grain,  gradually  increased  to  one  grain.  When 
long  taken,  it  is  often  deposited  in  the  rete  mucosum  ;  so  as  to 
give  a  permanent  dark  hue  to  the  patient.  Externally,  it  is  a 
most  powerful  escharotic. 

^  Argenti  muriatico-ammoniati  liquor.  Hydroclilorate  of 
silver  and  of  ammonia.  (Niemann.) 

Solution  of  ammonia    .       .  *jss. 
Add 

Hydrochloric  acid        .       .  51'ij. 
The  quantity  of  solution  should  be 
made  up,  by  the  addition  of  water,  to 
sjiss. 


JJ,   Fused  nitrate  of  silver       .    gr.  x. 


Distilled  water   .       .       .  * 


'J- 


Filter  the  solution,  and  pour  gradually 
into  it  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
till  no  more  precipitate  is  formed.  Wash 
this  well,  and  dissolve  it  in 

Use. — In  Epilepsy.  Dose,  10  drops 
Argenti  oxydum.    Oxide  of  silver. 

This  is  obtained  by  adding  a  dilute  solution  of  potassa  to  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  washing  the  precipitate.  Its 
colour  is  greyish  brown. 

A  pure  oxide  of  silver  may  be  obtained  as  follows  :  

To  a  hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  acid  a  hot  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  thrown  clown. 
Collect  the  precipitate  and  wash  it  with  hot  water. 

During  the  washing  it  should  be  broken  down  with  a  spatula 
of  platinum,  or  a  glass  rod.    The  chloride, still moist,\s  covered 
to  about  half  an  inch  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  sp  gr 
1.25  at  least,  and  then  boiled  in  a  clean  iron,  silver,  or  platinum 
capsule.    During  the  boiling  the  chloride  is  to  be  well  stirred 
so  as  to  bruise  all  the  lumpy  particles.    If  a  small  portion' 
taken  out  and  washed,  do  not  dissolve  without  residue  in  dilute 
nitric  ac.d,  the  potash  is  to  be  decanted  off;  and  the  powder 
stil  moist,  is  to  be  well  rubbed  down  in  a  mortar,  then  returned 
to  the  capsule  and  again  boiled  for  five  minutes  with  the  same 
or  fresh  potash.    It  will  now  dissolve  entirely  in  nitric  acid if 
not,  a  second  grinchngw.il  complete  the  process:  it  is  now  to 
be  washed     The  oxide  thus  prepared  is  black.-Z>?,  W  Gre 
gory,  in  Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  ii.  p.  724. 

Med.  Use.—li  has  been  given  internally  in  the  dose  of  hnlf 
a  grain  in  epilepfc  and  gastralgic  affections!    External \fl 
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the  form  of  ointment,  consisting  of  ten  grains  of  oxide  to  a 
drachm  of  lard,  it  has  been  applied  to  venereal  sores,  and  to 
the  urethral  membrane  by  means  of  a  bougie,  in  gonorrhoea. 

Argol.  Crude  tartar.  Tartarus  alius.  Tartarus  ruber. 
White  or  red  tartar. 

Impure  bitartrate  of  potash,  which  is  deposited  on  the  sides 
of  the  casks  during  the  fermentation  of  wine.  White  argol  is 
obtained  from  white  wines,  and  red  argol  from  red  wines. 

Arrack,  (African.)  .  '*  . 

A  spirituous  liquor, made  from  the  berries  of  the  Grewia  Jlava. 

Arrack,  (China.) 

A  spirituous  liquor,  made  from  the  toddy  of  Borassus  gomu- 
tus,  rice,  and  millet. 
Arrack,  (Indian.) 

Made  from  cocoa-nut  toddy  and  rice.  The  Batavian 
(Kneip)  is  esteemed  the  best ;  then  the  Madras  :  the  Goa  and 
Columbo  are  inferior. 

Arrack,  (Common  Pariah.) 

Made  from  any  kind  of  toddy  or  jaggery,  rendered  more 
intoxicating  by  adding  hemp  leaves,  the  juice  of  stramonium, 
and  poppy  heads. 

Arrack,  (Mock).    Mock  arrack.    Vauxhall  nectar. 

R    Rum       ....  Oij.. 

Benzoic  acid       .         •         •      SPi  Mix- 

Arsenicum.    Arsenic.    Symb.  As.  Equiv.  38.  or  75.34. 

This  is  a  grey  brittle  metal.  Sp.  gr.  5.884.  It  combines  m 
two  different  proportions  with  oxygen,  forming  arsenious  acid, 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  liquor  potassae  arsemtis,  and 
arsenic  acid.    It  is  entirely  sublimed  by  heat 

Arsenicum  elavum.  Yellow  arsenic.  Yellow  sulphuret  of 
arsenic.    Sesquisulphuret  of  arsenic.  King's  yellow  Orpimenti 

This  is  found  native ;  it  may  also  be  prepared  artificially. 
It  consists  of  38  parts  arsenicum  and  24  parts  sulphur.  It  is 
used  by  pyrotechnists,  and  as  a  pigment. 

Arsenicum  rubrum,  Bed  arsenic.  Bed  sulphuret  of  arsenic, 
Bealaar.    Protosulphuret  of  arsenic.  % 

This  substance  occurs  native  ;  yet  the  commercial  realgar  is 
prepared  artificially.  It  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  red  vitreous 
Ees  or  as  a  red  powder.  It  consists  of  38  parts  arsenicum 
and  16  parts  sulphur.    It  is  poisonous ;— used  as  a  pigment. 

Arsenicum  cum  antimonio.    Arsenic  with  antimony. 

Med.  Chir.  Ph. 

R    Sesquisulplmret  of  antimony  . 

Arsenious  acid  •  •  •  5J* 

To  be  fluxed  together  in  a  crucible,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 
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Use. — This,  called  the  arsenical  caustic,  has  been  used  in  cases 
of  open  cancer.  It  is  found  to  destroy  excrescences,  and  to  re- 
move parts  which  obstruct  the  healing-  of  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 
Opium  may  be  added  to  modify  its  severity. 

Asbestos.  Asbestus. 

A  mineral  substance  of  a  fibrous  structure.  There  are  five 
varieties: — 1.  Amianthus^  which  occurs  in  very  long,  flexible 
fibres,  of  a  white,  greenish,  or  reddish  colour.  2.  Common 
asbestos.  Scarcely  flexible,  and  much  denser  than  the  former. 
Found  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  and  in  Cornwall.  3.  Mountain 
leather.  The  fibres  are  interwoven  so  as  to  become  tough. 
Found  in  Lanarkshire.  4.  Mountain  cork,  or  Elastic  asbestos. 
It  has  a  similar  structure  to  the  preceding.  5.  Mountain  wood, 
or  Ligniform  asbestos.  Massive,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  havino- 
the  aspect  of  wood.  to 

Asafcetida.  Teufelsdreck,  or  Stercus  diaboli ;  Devil's  dung, 
tibus  deorum  ;  Food  of  the  gods. 

A  gum-resin  obtained  from  the  roots  of  Ferula  asafcetida 
and  other  species  of  this  genus.    It  has  an  acrid,  bitter  taste' 
and  a  strong  alhacious  smell.    Although  these  properties  ren- 
der it  exceedingly  offensive  to  many  persons,  yet  among  the 
Asiatics  it  is  frequently  used  as  a  condiment  for  flavouring- 
their  sauces  and  food,  and  is  even  eaten  alone.    It  is  the  nro 
duceprmcipallyof  Persia   and  is  brought  to  this  country  by 
way  of  Bombay.   Two  kinds  of  asafcetida  are  met  with  in  com- 
merce one  in  lumps,  which  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  imDU- 
nties  the  other  m  tears.    The  fresh  cut  surface  of  asafcetida  is 
at  first  milk  white,  or  nearly  so,  but  it  soon  acquires  a  peach- 
blossom  colour  from  the  action  of  the  air;  this  colour  how- 
ever,  changes,  from  further  exposure,  to  a  yellowish  brown 
These  changes  of  colour  are  more  marked  in  the  lump  asafoe* 
tida,  than  in  that  which  occurs  in  tears.  1 

Asphaltum.    Bitumen  judaicum.    Jews' pitch. 

A  hard,  brittle,  black  or  brown  substance,'  which  melts 
easily  with  heat  and  burns,  sometimes  without  leavino  a 
ashes.  It  is  found  in  a  soft  state  on  the  surface  of  the  De  d 
Son,  and  becomes  hard  from  long  exposure  to  the  air  It  t 
found  also  m  the  earth  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  in  China 
Trinidad,  and  m  some  parts  of  Europe  It  wis  fn  ml,i  ' 
ployed  in  medicine.,  bu  is  now  chieflv  used  for  t  y  Cm~ 
nishes  and  cements.  y         loJ  makl»S  var- 

Avrvm     Gold.    Symb.  Au.  Equiv.  200 

Is  found  only  in  the  metallic  state;  commonly  alloyed  with 
other  metals,  as  wit .  silver,  copper,  tellurium,  \l  Ton 
occurs  in  veins  in  pranit  ve  rocks  and  i*  alh*  r      \  ■     £'  " 
deposits,  in  smail  )LPs  or  pA^&fel*^ 
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Aurum  divisum.    Divided  gold.    Powdered  gold. 

Triturate  gold  leaf  with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, until  no  shining  particles  are  any  longer  perceptible  j  pass  the  powder 
through  a  fine  sieve,  and  then  treat  it  with  boiling  water,  so  as  to  dissolve  the 
sulphate  of  potash,  when  the  finely  divided  gold  will  remain. 

Or  it  may  be  clone  as  follows : — 

Make  an  amalgam  of  1  part  of  gold  leaf,  and  six  parts  of  quicksilver,  by 
rubbing  these  together  in  a  mortar;  then  dissolve  out  the  quicksilver  with 
hot  nitric  acid,  and  wash,  dry,  and  pulverise  the  gold  which  will  remain. 

Aurum  stanno  paratum.  Gold  prepared  with  tin.  Pur- 
ple of  Cassius.  CocleXjl837.  i 

R    Perchlorideofgold     .       .       10         Pure  tin         .       .       .       .  Jj 
Distilled  water    .       .       •    2000         Nitric  acid     .       .       .       •  ^ 
Dissolve  the  chloride  of  gold  in  the         Hydrochloric  acid  .       .  * 

water;  take,  on  the  other  hand,  Distilled  water  .       •  1000 

Dissolve  the  tin  without  heat  in  the  mixture  of  the  two  acids,  and  dilute 
the  solution  with  distilled  water.  _ 

Then  pour  the  solution  of  tin  into  that  of  gold  in  small  portions,  until  a 
precipitate  no  longer  takes  place;  allow  a  deposit  to  take  place,  and  wash 
by  decantation  ;  filter  and  dry  the  purple  precipitate  at  a  very  gentle  tern- 
perature. 

Auri  iodidtjm.    Iodide  of  gold. 

Codex,  1837. 

£    Chloride  of  gold         .  .  ■       100  parts. 

Iodide  of  potassium    .  .  .       q.  s. 

Dissolve  the  two  salts  in  water  separately;  pour  gradually  the  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  into  that  of  the  chloride  of  gold  until  a 
no  longer  formed.    Wash  the  precipitate  with  spirit,  and  dry  it ;  it  should 
he  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour. 

Med  Use  —  Internally,  in  venereal  affections;  dose  rrtlx 
to  5th  of  a  grain.  Externally,  in  the  form  of  ointment  to 
venereal  ulcers.  .  , 

Auri  murias.    Muriate  of  gold.    Acid  chloride  of  gold. 

Yellow  chloride  of  gold.  .  ,  \xxav0. 

This  is  a  combination  of  perchlonde  of  gold  witn  njuio 
chloric  acid     The  solution  assumes  a  deep  yellow  colour,  from 
V  i  IZ  acid  chloride  of  gold  crystallizes  in  long  yellow 
I^%efi  formula  d  the.  preparation  o  tins 
alt  is  taken  from  the  Journal  dePharmacie,  July  1,  1844  - 

Take  aaua  regia,  formed  of  three  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  one  part  of 
nitric  add!  and  one  part  of  distilled  water.  Put  one  part  o  pure  gold  in 
^incapsule^nd  pour  over  it  «,««  ^^  ^e'lp 
quantity  of  acid  being  double  that  of  the  gold  emp  oyed.  Cox  er the  cap 
sule  with  a  plate  of  glass,  and  place  it  on  a  water-batb  made  w th  a  saU 
rated  solution  of  salt ;  continue  the  application  ot  heat,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  capsule  always  covered,  until  the  evolution  of  nitrous  vapours  lias 
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ceased.  If  the  whole  of  the  gold  is  not  dissolved,  add  a  little  more  aqua 
regia,  cover  the  capsule  again  as  before,  and  continue  the  application  of  heat 
until  the  vapours  no  longer  appear.  The  plate  of  glass  should  now  be  raised, 
and  kept  up  by  a  piece  of  folded  blotting  paper,  and  evaporation  continued 
over  the  water-bath,  until,  on  introducing  a  glass  rod  into  the  capsule,  and 
withdrawing  it,  the  chloride  of  gold,  which  adheres,  on  cooling,  becomes 
solid.  Remove  now  the  capsule  from  the  water-bath,  and  the  chloride  will 
soon  crystallize  in  small  prismatic  needles,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  approach- 
ing to  orange.  The  chloride  thus  obtained  is  entirely  soluble  in  water,  and 
without  reduction.  It  is  employed  with  much  success  in  fixing  the  daguer- 
reotype images,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

Auri  terchloridum.  Ter chloride  of  gold.  (Au  CI3.)  or 
Sesquichloride  of  gold.    (Au2  CI3). 

Codex.  1837. 

R>    Gold  in  laminae    .  .  .       10  parts. 

Nitric  acid  .  .  .10  parts. 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  .       20  parts. 

Dissolve  the  gold  in  the  mixture  of  the  two  acids,  conducting  the  process 
in  a  glass  or  porcelain  capsule ;  apply  gentle  heat  so  as  to  favour  the  solution  ; 
evaporate  the  liquor,  until  vapours  of  chlorine  begin  to  be  evolved ;  allow 
crystals  to  form,  and  promptly  enclose  them  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

Chloride  of  gold  is  in  the  form  of  small  crystalline  needles 
of  an  orange-red  colour,  inodorous,  and  having  a  strong  styp- 
tic, disagreeable  taste.  It  is  deliquescent ;  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

Med.  Use. — It  acts  analogously  to  bichloride  of  mercury  ; 
has  been  used  with  varying  degrees  of  success  in  secondary 
syphilis,  scrofula,  chronic  skin  diseases,  etc.  Dose  about  -x-th 
of  a  grain — it  is  a  powerful  poison  ;  the  antidote  the  same"  as 
for  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Auri  tercvanidum.    Tercyanide  of  gold. 

Codex.  1837. 

9>    Gold        .  .  .  .  .i  parti 

Aqua  regia  ....       6  parts. 

Cyanuret  of  potassium,  pure  and  in  solution    2  parts. 
Distilled  water     .  .  .  .24  parts,  or  q.  s.' 

First  dissolve  the  gold  in  the  aqua  regia  ;  evaporate  the  solution  to  dry- 
ness; take  up  the  residue  with  0  parts  of  distilled  water;  filter;  heat  the 
solution  by  a  water-bath  ;  and  when  it  is  reduced  about  a  fourth,  add  gra- 
dually one  fourth  of  the  solution  of  the  cyanuret ;  continue  the  evaporation 
nearly  to  dryness ;  again  add  distilled  water  -24  parts  ;  let  it  rest  for  some 
time,  and  separate  the  cyanuret  of  gold  produced  by  decanting  off  the 
liquor.  The  mother-liquor  is  again  and  again  to  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  adding  a  fresh  portion  of  the  cyanuret  of  potassium  each  time  as 
long  as  any  cyanide  of  gold  is  deposited. 

The  tercyanide  of  gold  is  a  powder  of  a  canary  yellow  colour, 

x  x 
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without  odour  and  without  taste,  and  not  soluble  in  water.  By 
the  action  of  heat  it  is  changed  into  cyanogen  and  pure  gold. 

Note.— It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  success  of  the  operation  that 
the  cyanuret  of  potassium  should  be  pure. 

Med.  Use.  In  venereal  and  scrofulous  affections,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally.  Dose  from  -^th  to  J^th  of  a  grain, 
made  into  a  pill. 

Auri  teroxidum.  Ter  oxide  of  gold.  Au  O3.  Sometimes 
called  Peroxide  of  gold.    Auric  acid. 

Terchloride  of  gold       .  .  .       10  parts, 

Calcined  magnesia         .  .  .40  parts, 

Pure  nitric  acid  .  .  -       q.  8. 

Dissolve  the  perchloride  of  gold  in  about  400  parts  of  water  ;  add  mag- 
nesia and  boil  the  mixture  for  some  minutes ;  wash  the  product  with  dis- 
tilled water  until  the  washings  no  longer  throw  down  a  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  Wash  it  then  with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  about  20  parts 
of  water,  conducting  the  operation  cold  ;  then  wash  the  residue,  first  with 
distilled  water  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  then  with  pure  distilled  water,  until 
the  washings  no  longer  throw  down  a  precipitate  either  by  nitrate  of  silver  or 
the  subphosphate  of  soda.  The  insoluble  product  will  be  the  hydrated  per- 
oxide of  gold.  It  must  be  collected  on  a  filter,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  in 
the  open  air. 

Note'- It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  success  of  this  operation  to  em- 
ploy nitric  acid  perfectly  free  from  hydrochloric  acid. 

Med.  Uses.— Internally,  in  venereal  and  scrofulous  diseases, 
in  dose's  of  from  ^th  of  a  grain  to  a  grain,  made  into  pills 
with  extract  of  mezereon. 

Auri  et  somi  chloridum.    Chloride  of  gold  and  sodium. 

Cod.  Par.  1837. 

Terchloride  of  gold         .  .       85  parts. 

Chloride  of  sodium         .  .       16  parts. 

Dissolve  the  two  chlorides  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water ;  con- 
centrate the  solution  at  a  gentle  heat  to  a  pellicle.    By  cooling,  the  chloride 
of  gold  and  of  sodium  will  crystallize  in  prisms  with  four  planes,  of  an 
orange  yellow  colour. 
The  chloride  of  gold  and  of  sodium,  though  less  deliquescent 
than  the  terchloride  of  gold,  must  be  kept  in  a  well  stop- 

PeAuRU0MMUSivuM.    Mosaic  gold.    Bisulphuret  of  tin.   Sn  S\ 

Lond.  Ph.  1746. 

p,  Tin  

Flowers  of  sulphur     .         •         •  3V1J« 
Sal  ammoniac, 

Purified  quicksilver,  50.         .  •  lbs?' 

To  the  tin  when  melted  add  the  quicksilver;  when  the  mixture  has 
cooled,  let  it  be  reduced  to  powder,  well  mixed  with  the  sulphur  and  sal  am- 
moniac, and  let  sublimation  be  made  in  a  mattrass  :  mosaic  gold  will  BB 
found  beneath  the  sublimed  mass  with  some  dross  at  the  bottom. 
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This  is  a  bisulphuret  of  tin.  When  well  made  it  is  in  very- 
soft  golden  flakes,  very  friable,  and  adhering  to  the  fingers. 
It  is  insoluble  in  the  acids,  except  in  the  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  much  used  for  ornamental  work,  under  the  name 
of  bronze-powder,  especially  by  the  manufacturers  of  paper- 
hangings. 

Axungia  oxygenata.    Oxygenated  axunge. 

Ph.  Bat.  1805. 

5>    Depurated  hog's  lard      •  .       16*  parts, 

Nitric  acid         ...         1  part. 
Let  the  acid  be  added  to  the  axunge  melted  over  a  slow  fire,  and  after 
constant  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  let  it  be  kept  liquid  by  means  of  a  gentle 
heat  for  so  long  a  time,  that  it  no  longer  reddens  blue  litmus  paper. 

It  should  be  extremely  white,  having  been  freed  from  all  adhering  acid ; 
it  is  to  be  kept  in  a  well-stopped  vessel,  and  in  a  dark  place. 

Balneum  acidum.    Acid  bath. 

Jk    Hydrochloric  acid,  of  commerce       .       lbij.  Jviij. 
Water         ....       66  gallons. 
This  is  the  largest  proportion  of  acid  used.    One-half,  one-third,  or  one- 
fourth,  the  above  quantity  of  acid,  is  more  frequently  prescribed. 

Balneum  acidi  carbonici.    Carbonic  acid  bath. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  applied  to  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  by  a  suitable 
apparatus. 

Balneum  acidi  nitro-muriatici.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  bath. 
Lendrick,  of  Dublin. 

9>    Nitric  acid,  of  commerce    .  .  Ibj. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  do.      .  ,  Ibjss. 

Warm  water         .  .  .       40  gallons. 

Mix  for  a  bath,  in  which  the  patient  is  to  be  immersed  for  15  or  20 
minutes. 

Dr.  Scott,  of  Bombay. 
£>   Nitro-muriatic  acid         .         .      fjivss.  orfgvj. 
Water       ....       3  gallons. 
Mix  for  a  bath,  in  a  wooden  tub.    The  feet  of  the  patient  are  to  be  im- 
mersed in  this  for  20  or  30  minutes  j  it  may  also  be  applied  to  other  parts  of 
the  body  with  a  sponge.    In  cold  weather  the  water  should  be  warm  It 
produces  a  tingling  sensation  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  a  peculiar  taste 
in  the  mouth.    The  application  should  be  continued  daily  for  two  or  three 
weeks.    It  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  relieving  the  pains  on  the 
passing  of  gall-stones. 

Balneum  alkalinum.    Alkaline  bath. 

P>  Carbonate  of  soda,  crystallized    .      lbss.,  or  lbi. 

Mi   f      ^atei"     *  66  gallons.' 

Mix  for  a  bath. 

xx  2 
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Balneum  animale.    Animal  bath. 

Applied,  by  wrapping  any  part  of  an  animal,  just  killed, 
round  the  body,  or  a  limb.    Formerly  much  esteemed. 
Balneum  antimoniale.    Antimonial  bath. 

JJ,    Potassio-tartrate  of  antimony       .       §j.  or  gij. 
Water      ....       66  gallons. 
Mix  for  a  bath.    Applied  in  lumbago,  and  some  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Balneum  antipsoricum.    Antipsoric  bath. 

Jadelot. 

Sulphuret  of  potassium,  dry  .  §iv. 

Water        ....       60  gallons. 
Mix  for  a  bath.    Applied  in  cases  of  itch,  and  other  cutaneous  affections. 

Balneum  antisyphiliticum.  Antisyphilitic  bath.  Mercurial 
bath. 

Bichloride  of  mercury       .         .      3'j- to  oJ- 
Water       .  .  •  .60  gallons. 

Mix  for  a  bath.    Applied  in  syphilitic  cases,  where  mercury  is  rejected 
by  the  stomach. 
Balneum  aren-s:.    A  sand  bath. 

Used  as  a  means  of  applying  heat  through  the  medium  ot 
sand,  in  chemical  operations. 

Balneum  aromaticum.    Aromatic  herb  bath. 

£    Dried  tops  of  Hyssop.  Dried  tops  of  Peppermint. 

Wormwood.  „  Origanum. 

Rosemary.  „  Thyme. 

Sage,  aa  *ivss.  „  Lavender,  aa  giyss. 

Water  Oxij.    Boil,  strain,  and  add  sufficient  water  for  a  bath.  Applied 
in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  chronic  rheumatism,  &c. 

Balneum  astringens.    Astringent  bath.  Alum  bath. 

Most. 

£    Alum     .  5vjss- 

Water    .  .  •  .       6  or  8  pailfuls. 

Whey    .  .  •  1  pailful. 

Mix  for  a  bath. 

Balneum  calidum.    The  hot-bath. 

A  bath  of  hot  water,  at  a  temperature  from  98°  to  112°  Fahr. 

Balneum  chlorinii.    Chlorine  bath. 

Wallace. 

Chlorine  gas,  applied  to  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  by  a  suitable  appa- 
ratus. It  should  be  at  a  temperature  from  104°  to  150°  Fah.  The  greatest 
possible  care  is  necessary  in  applying  the  bath,  to  prevent  any  of  the  gas 
from  being  inhaled.  It  has  been  recommended  in  chronic  affections  of  the 
liver. 
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Balneum  conii.    Hemlock  bath. 

ft    Dried  hemlock  herb    .  .       4  or  5  handfuls. 

Water       •     .         .         .1  gallon. 
Infuse  for  eight  hours  and  strain.    The  part  affected  is  to  be  immersed 
in  this  infusion  at  a  temperature  between  90°  and  95°  Fah.    It  is  recom- 
mended in  some  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Balneum  frigidum.  The  cold  bath.  A  bath  of  cold  water. 
Balneum  ferri  iodidi.    Iodide  of  iron  bath. 

Pierquin. 

9>    Iodide  of  iron  .  .       *ss.  to  *ij. 

Water         .  .  ,       sufficient  for  a  bath. 

Applied  in  cases  of  amenorrhcea,  &c 
Balneum  furfuris.    Bran  bath. 

9>    Bran  •  •  '       .  lbiv. 

Water         •  -  .       2  gallons. 

Boil,  strain,  and  add  sufficient  water,  at  90°  Fah.,  to  form  a  bath. 

Balneum  gelatinosum.    Gelatinous  bath. 

p,    Gelatine   ....  ibij. 

Water   #•  •  •  .       1  gallon. 

Dissolve  and  add  to  a  warm  bath. 

Balneum     gelatino-sulphurosum.  Gelatino-sulphurous 


bath. 


Dupuytren. 

9>    Sulphuret  of  potassium     .  .  *;v 

Gelatine,  or  Flanders  glue  .  Ibij. 

Dissolve  the  salt  and  the  glue  separately,  in  hot  water,  mix  the  solutions, 
and  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warm  water  to  form  a  bath. 

Balneum  ioduretum.    Iodine  bath. 

Lugol.    For  adults. 

No.  1.    No.  2.    No.  3. 

9»    Iodide  of  potassium  .       231       308       370  grains. 

Iodine       •  •  •       123       154       184  „ 

Water       •  •         •      I5xx.    %xx.  %** 

Dissolve,  and  add  to  a  bath  of  60  gallons. 

For  children. 

No.  1.    No.  2.    No.  3. 
9.    Iodide  of  potassium  .        77        92       107  grains 

Iodinc       •         •  38        46        61  N 

,Water  %x.      fc*  " 

Dissolve,  and  add  to  a  bath  of  60  gallons. 

Applied  in  scrofulous  affections. 
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Balneum  marine.   }     A  warm.water  hath. 
Balneum  maris.  ) 

Balneum  marinje.  A  sea-water  bath.  _  j  •  i 
The  term  warm-water  bath,  or  water  bath,  is  used  in  phar- 
macy, to  designate  an  apparatus  by  which  the  heat  ot 
boiling  water  is  applied,  in  conducting  chemical  operations. 
The  term  warm-water  bath,  or  warm  bath,  is  used  in  medicine 
to  designate  a  bath  of  warm  water,  at  a  temperature  from  92 
to  98°  Fah.  A  sea-water  bath,  is  a  bath  of  sea-water,  tor  the 
artificial  preparation  of  which,  see  page  665. 

Balneum  salino-gelatinosum.  Bain  de  plombieres.  Saline 
gelatinous  bath. 

R    Bay  salt       .  SXVJ- 

Warm  water  Dissolve- 

IjS,    Flanders  glue  .  •  •  §xxxij. 

Warm  water  .  .  •  .       Or.  Dissolve. 

Mix  the  two  solutions,  and  add  them  to  60  gallons  of  water,  for  a  bath. 

Applied  in  scrofulous  complaints. 
Balneum  saponis.    Soap  bath. 

Of  the  Hospitals  of  Paris. 

[£,   White  soap  .  gxxxij. 

Water  0v- 
Dissolve  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  add  GO  gallons  of  water,  to  form  a  bath. 

Balneum  sulphuretum.    Sulphuretted  bath. 

Sulphuret  of  potassium    .  •  •  oly- 

Water  Qj! 
Dissolve  and  filter.  Add  water  sufficient  to  make  a  bath  of  60  gallons. 
f5j.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  sometimes  added  to  decompose  the  sul- 
phuret of  potassium.  This  bath  is  applied  in  lepra,  scabies,  and  other  forms 
of  skin  diseases.  Tor  children  half  the  above  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  po- 
tassium  is  used. 

Balneum  sulphurosum.    Sulphurous  acid  bath. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas,  obtained  by  burning  sulphur,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  by  a  suitable  apparatus, 
care  being  taken  not  to  inhale  any  of  the  gas. 

Balneum  tepidum.    The  tepid  bath. 

A  warm-water  bath  at  a  temperature  from  85  to  92  1  an. 

Balneum  vaporis.    The  vapour  bath. 

The  vapour  of  hot  water  applied  to  the  body,  or  any  part  or 
it,  by  a  suitable  apparatus.  The  tepid  vapour-bath  has  a 
temperature  from  96°  to  106°  Fah.  ;  the  warm  vapo^bat/i, 
from  106°  to  120° ;  the  hot  vapour-bath,  from  120°  to  IbU  . 
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Balsamum  aceticum  campiioratum. 

Pelletier. 

Jl    White  curd  soap 

Camphor,  aa  ,  ,  123  grains. 

Acetic  ether       ....  ^ij. 
Dissolve  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  and  add 

Oil  of  thyme      ....       git.  xx.  Mix. 

Applied  as  a  liniment  in  rheumatism,  &e. 

Balsamum  acousticum.    Balsamum  per uvianum  cum  f die* 

Dr.  Hugh  Smith. 

#    Ox-gall  5i;j. 

Balsam  of  Peru  .         ,  ,       £j.  Mix. 

Balsamum  arcjei.    Baume  d'Jrcceus.  streams'  balsam. 
Soubeiran's  Ph.  1840. 

9>    Mutton  suet  -  .  .  .4  partSi 

Turpentine  .  .  .  3 

Elemi  Resin  ...  3 

Axunge     •  .  .  .  2  „ 

Melt  with  a  gentle  heat,  strain  through  cloth,  and  stir  together  until  cold. 

Balsamum  gileadekse..  Balm  of  Gilead.  Baume  de  Mecca. 
Opobalsamum.   Balm  of  the  Old  Testament. 

A  fragrant  oleo-resin,  obtained  from  the  Balsamodendron 
gileadense.  It  was  formerly  held  in  high  estimation  as  a  me- 
dicinal agent,  being  considered  antiseptic  and  vulnerary;  its 
fumes  were  also  said  to  be  useful  against  barrenness.  It 'has 
been  used  as  a  cosmetic  for  stimulating  the  skin  and  clausing 
redness.    It  is  rarely  met  with  in  this  country. 

Balsamum  locatelli.    Locatelli's  Balsam. 


Lond.  Ph.  1746. 

R    Olive  oil  ,  , 

Strasburgh  (or  Venice)  turpentine; 
Yellow  wax,  aa  lbss. 
Red  sanders  ' .  .  .  ^vj 

Melt  the  wax  with  part  of  the  oil  over  a  gentle  fire  ;  then  add  the  rest  of 
the  oil  and  the  turpentine;  afterwards  mix  in  the  red  sanders,  (in  powder) 
and  stir  the  whole  together  until  the  mixture  grows  cold. 

This  was  considered  pectoral,  and  is  still  occasionally  used 
by  the  lower  orders  as  a  remedy  for  coughs,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  conserve  of  roses.  ..equal 
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Balsamum  nervinum.    Baume  nerval.    Nervine  ointment. 


Expressed  oil  of  mace 
Beef  marrow 
Oil  of  rosemary 
Oil  of  cloves 
Campbor 

Balsam  of  Tolu  . 
Rectified  spirit 


3iv- 

giv.    Melt  and  add 

Si- 

o).'.  (  Dissolved  in 
3iv.  Mix. 


Applied  as  a  liniment  in  rheumatism,  &c. 

Balsamum  peru vi anum.    Balsam  of  Peru. 

A  black  or  reddish-brown  liquid,  about  the  consistence  ot 
treacle,  with  a  smell  somewhat  resembling  benzoin  and  petro- 
leum. It  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  Sp.  gr.  1-15  to  1-16.  It  is 
imported  from  Valparaiso,  Lima,  and  other  South  American 
ports. 

Balsamum  sulphuris.    Balsam  of  sulphur . 

Lond.  Ph.  1746. 

Boil  flowers  of  sulphur  with  four  times  their  weight  of  olive  oil,  in  a  ves- 
sel lightly  covered,  until  they  assume  the  consistence  of  a  thick  balsam. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  barbadekse.  Balsam  of  sulphur  with 
Barbadoes  tar. 

Lond.  Ph.  1746. 

Boil  flowers  of  sulphur  with  four  times  their  weight  of  Barbadoes  tar,  until 
they  assume  the  consistence  of  a  thick  balsam. 

Balsamum  salphuris  terebinthinatum.  Balsam  of  sul- 
phur with  Oil  of  turpentine. 

Edin.  Ph.  1722. 

9,    Flowers  of  sulphur  .  •  o'J 

Oil  of  turpentine    .  fSvj- 
Digest  them  together,  in  a  sand  heat,  till  the  oil  be  saturated  with  the  sul- 
phur ;  then  separate  the  balsam  from  the  undissolved  sulphur. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  anisatum. 

Edin.  Ph.  1722. 

JJ,    Flowers  of  sulphur         .  •  •  5U- 

Oil  of  turpentine  .  •  •  *5y} 

Oil  of  aniseed      s  •  •  '  ^1V* 

Digest  in  a  sand  heat  till  the  oils  be  saturated  with  the  sulphur;  then 
separate  the  balsam  from  the  undissolved  sulphur. 

Balsamum  tolutanum.    Balsam  of  Tolu. 

A  transparent,  yellowish  brown  substance,  sometimes of  the 
consistence  of  common  turpentine,  but  more  frequently  inucu 
firmer,  and  even,  occasionally,  quite  hard  and  brittle. 
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Bandoline.    Fixature.  Clysphitique. 

Used  for  stiffening-  ladies1  hair  and  keeping-  it  in  form. 


No.  1. 

$t    Castor  oil  . 

Spermaceti     .       .       .  3j. 

Arnotto  .       .       .  3ss. 

Oil  of  bergamot      .       .  3j. 

Otto  of  roses  .       .  gt.  v. 

Mix,  with  heat,  and  strain. 

No.  2. 

Thick  mucilage  of  quince-seeds,  scent- 
ed with  eau  de  Cologne,  or  any  other 
spirit. 


No.  3. 

Thick  mucilage  of  Carrageen  moss, 
scented  with  eau  de  Cologne,  or  any 
other  spirit. 

No.  4. 

Jib    Oil  of  almonds     .       .       .  §j. 

White  wax  .       .       •  5j. 

Tincture  of  mastic       .       .  5iij. 

Oil  of  bergamot  .       .  5j. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil  with  heat,  and 
add  the  tincture  of  mastic  and  scent. 


Baryta.    Barytes.    Symb.  Ba  0.    Equiv.  76. 

This  earth  was  so  called  from  its  being  the  heaviest  of  the 
earths.  ((Sapvs,  heavy.)  Its  sp.  gr.  is  4.  It  exists  in  several 
minerals,  as  in  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  baryta.  It  can  be 
obtained  by  calcining  nitrate  or  iodate  of  baryta  in  a  porcelain 
crucible. 

Baryta  carbonas.    Carbonate  of  baryta.  Witherite. 

Found  native  and  in  such  state  is  sufficiently  pure  for  the 
preparation  of  the  other  barytic  salts,  and  is  the  kind  ordered 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  "  Entirely  soluble  in  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid.  This  solution,  on  the  addition  either  of  am- 
monia or  hydrosulphuric  acid,  throws  down  no  precipitate  and 
is  colourless.  When  more  than  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  is 
employed  to  saturate  it,  nothing  is-  thrown  clown  from  the 
supernatant  liquor  by  carbonate  of  soda.": — Lond.  Ph. 

Baryta  nitras.    Nitrate  of  baryta.    Ba  O,  N05. 

This  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  muriate  of 
baryta  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  only  substituting  pure 
nitric  acid  for  the  muriatic  acid.  The  solution  of  this  is  em- 
ployed as  a  test  for  sulphuric  acid. 

Baryta  sulphas.    Sulphate  of  baryta.    Ba  0,  S03. 

The  density  of  the  native  sulphate  varies  from  4  to  4*47. 
"  White  or  flesh-red  ;  heavy ;  lamellar  ;  brittle."— Edin.  Ph.  ' 

Barii  chloridum.    Chloride  of  barium.     Ba  CI  +  2H0. 

First  termed  Terra  ponderosa  salita,  and  afterwards  Muriate 
of  barytes. 
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Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

9>    Carbonate  of  baryta,  broken 

into  small  pieces       .       .  5X- 

Hydrochloric  acid       .       .  Oss. 

Distilled  water  .       .  Oij. 

Mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  and  to 
them  add  gradually  the  carbonate  of 
baryta;  then,  heat  being  applied,  and 
the  effervescence  being  finished,  strain 
the  liquor  and  boil  down,  that  crystals 
may  form. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 
BAitYTiE  muimas.  Muriate 
of  baryta. 

]jt,    Carbonate  of  baryta,  in 

fragments      .  .       .       .  5X. 

Pure  muriatic  acid       .      .  Oss. 

Distilled  water  .  .  .  Oij. 
Mix  the  acid  and  water;  add  the  car- 
bonate by  degrees  ;  apply  a  gentle  heat 
towards  the  close  of  the  effervescence  ; 
and  when  the  action  is  over,  filter,  con- 
centrate, and  set  aside  the  solution  to 
crystallize. 


Or, 


Sulphate  of  baryta  .  •  •  lbiJ- 

Charcoal,  in  fine  powder  .  .  •  3lv- 

Pure  muriatic  acid  .  •  .       q.  s. 

Heat  the  sulphate  to  redness  ;  reduce  it  to  fine  powder  ;  mix  the  charcoal 
with  it  thoroughly  ;  heat  the  mixture  in  a  covered  crucible  for  three 
hours  at  a  low  white  heat.  Pulverize  the  product ;  put  it  gradually  into 
five  pints  of  boiling  water;  boil  for  a  few  minutes  ;  let  it  rest  for  a  little 
over  a  vapour-bath;  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  filter  it  if  necessary,  keep- 
ing it  hot.  Pour  three  pints  of  boiling  water  over  the  residuum  and  proceed 
as  before.  Unite  the  two  liquids  and,  while  they  are  still  hot,  or  if  cooled, 
after  heating  them  again,  add  pure  muriatic  acid  gradually,  so  long  as  effer- 
vescence  is  occasioned.  In  this  process  the  solutions  ought  to  be  as  little 
exposed  to  the  air  as  possible  ;  and  in  the  last  step  the  disengaged  gas 
should  be  discharged  by  a  proper  tube  into  a  chimney  or  the  ash-pit  of 
a  furnace.  Strain  the  liquor,  concentrate  it,  and  jet  it  aside  to  crys- 
tallize. . 

Ar0te.-One  hundred  grains  in  solution  are  not  entirely  precipitated  by 

100  grains  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Dub.  Ph.  1826. 
JE,    Sulphate  of  baryta      .         •          •       10  parts 
Charcoal  reduced  to  the  most  subtile 
powder,  or  of  lampblack      .  -        1  Part 

Let  the  sulphate  of  baryta  be  roasted  in  the  fire,  and  whilst  red-hot  thrown 
into  water  ;  then  let  it  be  reduced  to  the  finest  powder,  in  the  manner  di- 
rected for  prepared  chalk.  Let  the  powders,  intimately  mixed  together,  be 
passed  into  a  crucible  and  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  until  they  become  red- 
hot,  during  four  hours.  Let  the  mass,  when  cold,  be  dissolved  in  a  quantity 
of  boiling  distilled  water,  amounting  to  ten  times  the  weight  of  the  sulphate 
of  baryta,  and  let  the  liquor  be  filtered.  To  this  add,  avoiding  the  vapours 
as  much  muriatic  acid  as  may  be  sufficient  to  saturate  the  baryta  Then 
let  the  liquors  be  filtered,  from  which,  by  evaporation  and  coolmg,  let  crys- 
tals  be  formed. 

Use.— Rarely  employed  in  medicine  ;  chiefly  as  a  re-agent 
for  detecting  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphates. 
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Barilla. 

The  impure  soda  imported  from  Spain  and  tlie  Levant.  It 
is  made  by  burning  sea  plants,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Salsola,  and 
collecting  the  ashes,  which  occur  in  porous  masses,  of  a  brown 
colour.  Kelp,  which  is  made  in  this  country  by  burning  dif- 
ferent species  of  Fucvs,  is  sometimes  called  British  barilla. 

Bassora  gum.    Gomme  Kutera  of Th.  Marti  us. 

These  names  have  been  applied  to  a  species  of  Tragacanth 
met  with  amongst  the  gum  Senegal  of  commerce. 

Bdellium. 

A  gum-resin,  some  species  of  which  somewhat  resemble 
myrrh.  African  bdellium,  according  to  Pelletier,  consists  of 
resin,  59  0  ;  soluble  gum,  9-2  ;  bassorine,  30*6;  volatile  oil  and 
loss,  T2.  Indian  bdellium^  is  sometimes  sold  in  France  under 
the  name  of  Indian  myrrh. 

Bears'-grease. 

The  soft  fat  obtained  from  the  bear,  has  been  thought  to  be 
a  good  application  for  preserving  and  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  human  hair.  Bears  are  sometimes  fattened  in  this  country 
and  killed  for  the  sake  of  their  fat.  Bears-grease  is  also  im- 
ported from  Russia ;  but  when  thus  obtained  it  is  usually 
rancid.  Most  of  what  is  sold  in  this  country  for  bears'-grease 
is  a  mixture  of  lard  and  oil.  The  soft  fat  of  calves  is  said  to 
make  a  better  imitation  of  bears'-grease  than  lard. 

Bedeguar.    Sweet  briar  sponge.     Gall  of  the  eglantine. 

This  is  a  hairy  globular  excrescence,  found  on  the  sweet 
briar  or  eglantine.  Being  a  species  of  gall,  it  is  supposed  to 
contain  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  but  it  has  not  been  analysed.  It 
was  formerly  administered  medicinally,  in  closes  of  10  to  40 
grains,  as  a  diuretic  and  lithontriptic  :  it  has  also  been  recom- 
mended as  an  anthelmintic. 

Bebereene. 

A  supposed  alkaloid,  obtained  from  the  bark  and  fruit  of  the 
beberu  tree,  in  the  same  way  that  quinine  is  from  cinchona 
bark.    It  has  been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  quinine. 

Beer. 

The  fermented  infusion  of  malted  barley  flavoured  with  hops 
The  manufacture  of  beer  involves  several  distinct  processes : 
1st,  the  malting,  or  conversion  of  the  grain  into  malt ;  2ndlv 
the  mashing,  or  making  the  infusion  of  malt  or  sweet  wort' 
3rdly,  the  hopping,  or  boiling  the  sweet  wort  with  hops-  4thly' 
the  fermenting,  or  converting  a  portion  of  the  saccharine' matter 
th^bler'1^  ^  5tMy'  the  flnin9>  riPenin9>  ™d  preservation  of 

Malting,  is  a  process  by  which  part  of  the  starch  of  o-rain  is 
converted  into  dextrine  and  sugar.    The  grain  is  stewed  in 
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water  for  two  or  three  days,  or  until  it  has  swelled,  become 
somewhat  soft  and  tender,  and  tinged  the  water  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour.  The  water  is  then  drained  away,  and  the  wet 
grain  spread  on  a  floor,  in  heaps  of  about  two  feet  deep,  called 
the  couch,  until  it  begins  to  sprout  or  germinate.  It  is  then 
spread  out  in  thinner  heaps,  and  turned  from  day  to  day,  to 
equalize  the  effect  throughout  the  heap.  When  germination 
has  extended  far  enough,  the  vitality  of  the  seed  is  destroyed 
by  the  application  of  the  heat  of  a  kiln.  This  heat  is  applied 
gradually  until  the  grain  is  rendered  dry  and  crisp.  This  is 
malt ;  and  its  qualities  differ  according  as  the  grain  has  been 
more  or  less  soaked,  germinated,  dried,  and  baked.  The  colour 
of  malt  varies  from  very  pale  to  nearly  black.  It  is  crushed  in 
a  mill  before  using  it. 

Mashing,  consists  in  extracting  the  soluble  matter  of  the  malt 
by  means  of  hot  water.  The  water  used  for  this  purpose 
should  be  between  145°  and  160°  Fahr.;  the  best  tempera- 
ture is  said  to  be  157°  Fahr.  The  malt  is  generally  treated 
with  several  separate  portions  of  water,  and  the  product  is 
called  the  sweet  wort. 

Hopping,  is  the  boiling  of  the  wort  with  hops.  The  effect 
of  this  part  of  the  process  is  to  impart  the  aromatic  bitter  fla- 
vour of  the  hop,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  some  albu- 
minous matter  from  the  infusion,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
would  cause  the  decomposition  of  the  beer.  No  substitute  for 
hops  has  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose  so  well. 

Fermenting,  consists  in  the  conversion  of  the  dextrine  and 
sugar  into  spirit.  The  temperature  best  suited  for  conducting 
the  fermentation  is  from  55°  to  60°  Fahr.  In  winter,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  cold,  the  fermentation  should  beLcommenced 
when  the  liquor  has  been  cooled  to  64°  or  60° ;  in  summer  it 
should  be  cooled  to  about  50°.  The  fermentation  is  induced 
by  the  addition  of  yeast  to  the  wort ;  this  process  is  called 

setting.  .  .  . 

Fining,  ripening,  and  preservation  of  beer,  involve  particular 
management,  which  requires  to  be  varied  more  or  less  in  every 
separate  case. 

Ale.    Barley  wine.    Ala.    Cerevisia  alba. 


No.  1. 

Pale  malt,  14  quarters,  mashed  at 
three  times  with  28,  18,  and  18  barrels 
of  water,  boiled  with  112  lbs.  of  hops, 
set  with  36  lbs.  of  yeast,  cleansed  with 
4  lbs.  of  salt ; — produces  34  barrels,  or  9 
pints  from  each  gallon  of  malt. 


No.  2. 
Devonshire  white  ale. 

Pale  ale  wort,  25  gallons;  hops,  2 
handfuls ;  yeast,  3  lbs.  grouts,  6  or  «  lbs. 
When  the  fermentation  is  at  its  height 
bottle  in  strong  stone  half-pint  bottles, 
well  corked  and  wired.  Effervesces  when 
opened. 
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No.  3. 

Table  ale. 

Very  pale  malt,  12  quarters,  mashed  at  three  times  with  46,  32,  and  32 
barrels  of  water,  boiled  with  62  lbs.  of  hops,  set  with  114  lbs.  of  yeast, 
cleansed  by  beating  in  the  yeast  head  and  taking  it  out  again  ; — produces 
100  barrels,  or  4  gallons  of  ale  from  each  gallon  of  malt. 

Porter.    Draught  porter. 
No.  ]. 


Pale  malt,  7  quarters  ;  amber  malt,  6 
quarters';  brown  malt,  3  quarters ;  mashed 
at  twice  with  56  and  48  barrels  of  water; 
boiled  with  113  lbs.  of  Kentish  hops;  set 
with  80  lbs.  of  yeast,  4  lbs.  salt,  i  lb. 
flour  ; — produces  56  barrels  of  porter,  or 
3£  gallons  from  each  gallon  of  malt.  A 
third  mashing  of  the  same  grains  pro- 
duces 20  barrels  of  table  beer. 

Table  beer.  Cerevisia. 


No.  2. 
Bottling  porter. 

Pale  malt,  4  quarters,  amber  malt,  3 
quarters,  brown  malt,  3  quarters,  mashed 
at  three  times  with  24, 13,  and  12  barrels 
of  water;  boiled  with  100  lbs.  of  hops;  set 
with  52  lbs.  of  yeast,  2  lbs.  of  salt ; — pro- 
duces 34  barrels,  or  1|  gallon  from  each 
gallon  of  malt. 


P 


Malt,  8  bushels  ;  treacle  10  lbs. ;  mashed  with  10  barrels  of  water ;  boiled 
with  8  lbs.  hops;  add  8  lbs.  of  burnt  sugar  and  8  oz.  of  Spanish  liquorice, 
and  set  with  6  lbs.  of  yeast. 

Ginger  beer. 

No.  1. 

White  sugar  . 
Bruised  ginger 
Cream  of  tartar 
Lemons,  sliced 
Water,  boiling 
Yeast 


.       .  lbiij. 

•  si- 

.  4 

.    4  galls. 

•  Sviij. 

Pour  the  water  on  the  four  first-named 
ingredients  and  infuse  for  two  hours, 
then  strain  ;  add  the  yeast,  and  when 
fermentation  has  continued  for  a  few 
hours  put  it  into  stone  bottles  and  secure 
down  the  corks. 

Spruce  beer. 

White. 

Sugar    .  . 
Esscnco  of  spruce 
Water,  boiling 
Yeast  . 

Add  the  water  to  the  sugar  and  essence 
of  spruce,  ferment  with  the  yeast,  and 
bottle  in  the  same  way  as  ginger  beer. 


No.  2. 

White  sugar  . 
Bruised  ginger 
Cream  of  tartar 
Lemon  juice 
Water,  boiling 
Yeast 
Prepare  as  No.  1 . 


lbjss. 
51- 

si- 

1*  gall. 

5h 


lbyj. 

10  galls. 
3  v"iij. 


Brown. 

Made  in  the  same  way  as  the>hite ; 
but  treacle  is  substituted  for  sugar. 
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Treacle  beer. 

IJ.    Treacle  ....  lbxiv- 

Hops         ....  uyos. 

Water        *  .         .         •         •      36  galls. 
Yeast  .  •  •  .  lbj. 

Boil  the  hops  with  the  water,  add  the  treacle,  and  ferment  as  in  making 
common  beer. 

Bezoar.    (From  Pa-zakar,  Persian,  a  destroyer  of  poison.) 

Morbid  concretions  formed  in  the  bodies  of  different  animals. 
Several  of  these  were  formerly  celebrated  for  their  medicinal 
virtues,  and  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  countries  from 
whence  they  came,  or  the  animals  in  which  they  were  found. 
They  were  considered  powerful  Alexipharmics ;  so  much  so, 
indeed  that  other  medicines  supposed  to  possess  alexipharmic 
powers  were  called  Bezoardics.  Bezoars  were  once  valued  at 
ten  times  their  weight  in  gold. 


Bezoar  bovinum.   Bezoar  of  the  ox. 

Bezoar  germanicum.  From  the  Al- 
pine goat. 

Bezoar  histricus.  Lapis  porcinus. 
Lapis  malacensis.    Petto  del  porco. 

From  the  Indian  porcupine,  said  to  be 
found  in  the  gall-bladder.  From  the 
province  of  Malacca.  It  has  an  in- 
tensely bitter  taste,  which  it  imparts  to 
water. 

Bezoar  microcosmicum.  The  calculus 
found  in  the  human  bladder. 

Bezoar  occidentale.  Occidental  be- 
zoar.   Western  bezoar. 


Said  to  be  obtained  from  a  species  of 
antelope.  The  surface  is  rough.  Grey, 
brittle,  spongy.  Sp.  gr.  1-GG6.  From 
Peru,  &c. 

Bezoar  orientals.    Oriental  bezoar. 

Said  to  be  obtained  from  the  stomach 
of  a  species  of  goat.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
figure,  with  a  smooth  and  shining  surface, 
of  an  olive  or  dark  green  colour.  Sp.  gr. 
2*233.    From  Persia  and  the  East. 

Bezoar  simi».    Monkey  bezoar. 

From  the  stomach  of  a  species  of 
monkey,  obtained  by  giving  an  emetic. 
Bright  green,  with  a  fine  lustre.  For- 
merly esteemed  as  a  cordial. 


Bird-lime.  -it 
A  o-lutinous,  very  tenacious  substance,  of  a  greenish  colou  , 
sour  flavour,  and  of  the  consistence  of  dough.  The  best  bird- 
lime is  made  from  the  middle  bark  of  the  holly,  which  is  boiled 
in  water  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  or  until  it  is  quite  soft,  and 
then  left  to  ferment  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  pits  in  the 
ground.     It  is  afterwards  pounded  in  a  mortar  and  washed 

W1Anlnferior  kind  is  obtained  from  the  misletoe,  young  shoots 
of  the  elder,  and  other  vegetables.  /  „  . 

Bismuthum.   Bismuth.  Marcasita.    Tectum  argenti.  bymbl 

Bi.    Equiv.  72.  .  ,  .  ru„«™roll 

Occurs  only  in  the  mineral  kingdom  ;  is  found. ^  Cornwa U 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  &c.  Is  met  with  in  the  metallic  state  neailj 
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pure,  {Native  bismuth,)  and  in  combination  with  sulphur  and 
with  oxygen. 

W  "It  is  dissolved  by  diluted  nitric  acid.  When  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  is  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  ammonia,  the 
liquor  is  free  from  colour.    Sp.  gr.  9  8."—  Lond.  Ph. 

"  Its  powder  is  entirely  soluble  in  nitric  acid  with  the  aid  of 
heat;  and  the  solution  is  colourless,  or  nearly  so,  and  deposits 
a  white  powder  when  much  diluted  with  cold  water."— Edin. 
Ph. 

Bismuthum  repubgatum.    Purified  bismuth. 


Cod.  Par.  1837. 


9> 


Bismuth  of  commerce         .         .         ,  200 
Nitrate  of  potash      ,         .         .  .10 
Reduce  the  bismuth  and  nitrate  of  potash  to  powder;  mix  well  the  two 
substances  ;  introduce  the  mixture  into  a  crucible  ;  heat  to  a  red  heat  and 
let  it  cool.    The  bismuth  will  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  crucible.  Pul- 
verize it  again,  and  treat  it  once  more  with  the  same  proportion  of  nitre. 

N.B.—  Thus  obtained  the  metal  is  not  yet  chemically  pure.    It  may, 
however,  be  employed  in  this  state  for  pharmaceutical  operations. 

Bismuthi  teisnitras.  Trinitrate  of  bismuth,  L.  Bismu- 
thum album,  E.    Bismuthi  subnitras,  D. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 


ft 


fgiss. 


R-  Bismuth 
Nitric  acid 

Distilled  water       .       .  Oiij. 

Mix  a  fluidounce  of  the  distilled  water 
with  the  nitric  acid,  and  in  them  dissolve 
the  bismuth;  then  pour  off  the  solution. 
To  this  add  the  rest  of  the  water,  and  set 
aside  that  the  powder  may  subside;  then, 
the  supernatant  liquor  being  poured  off, 
wash  the  trisnitrate  of  bismuth  in  distilled 
water,  and  dry  by  a  gentle  heat. 

Note.— Entirely  soluble  in  nitric  acid 
without  effervescence.  Nothing  is  thrown 
down  on  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

B-    Bismuth,  in  fine  powder  .  §j. 
Nitric  acid  (D.  1-380)     .  f~jss. 
Water    ....  Oiij. 
Add  the  metal  gradually  to  the  acid, 
favouring  the  action  with  a  gentle  heat, 
and  adding  a  very  little  distilled  water  so 
soon  as  crystals,  or  a  white  powder,  may 
begin  to  form.    When  the  solution  is 
complete  pour  the  liquid  into  the  water. 
Collect  the  precipitate  immediately  on  a 
calico  filter,  wash  it  quickly  with  cold 
water,  and  dry  it  in  a  dark  place. 

Note.— It  forms  a  colourless  solution 
with  nitric  acid,  and  without  efferves- 


cence :  not  subject  to  adulteration. 

Dub.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Bismuth,  reduced  to  powder  .  7  parts 

Diluted  nitric  acid     .  .         .        gO  parts 

r-    ?    „     ^Sfedwater  ■  •         •       100  parts. 

Gradually  add  the  bismuth  to  the  acid  and  dissolve  with  heat  Mix  the 
liquor  with  the  water,  and  set  aside  the  mixture  that  the  powder  mly  sub 
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Med.  Use.— Sometimes  recommended  in  cases  of  dyspepsia, 
characterized  by  painful  contractions  of  the  stomach.  Dose, 
from  g\  v.  to  gr.  xv. 

Bistre.  . 

A  brown  colour  which  is  used  in  water  colours.  It  is  pre- 
pared from  the  soot  of  beech  wood.  The  soluble  parts  are 
washed  away  with  water,  and  the  insoluble  residue  mixed  with 
gum-water,  and  formed  into  cakes. 

Bittern. 

The  Mother-water,  or  uncrystallized  residue  left  after  the 
separation  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  from  sea-water  by  crys- 
tallization. It  contains  sulphate  and  muriate  of  magnesia, 
also  a  small  quantity  of  bromine  and  iodine,  and  has  a  bitter 


taste 

Bitumen. 


Bitumen.  ,  .  .  . 

Mineral  pitch  or  tar,  supposed  to  be  formed  m  the  eartn 
from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  substances.  It  exists  m 
several  different  conditions,  either  semifluid  or  hard.  1  he 
semifluid  sorts  are  distinguished  as  Naphtha,  Rock-oil,  Petro- 
leum, or  Barhadoes  tar.  These  are  met  with  m  Persia,  Kan- 
goon,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  in  Switzerland,  parts  of  trance, 
the  West  Indies,  North  America,  &c.  The  solid  bitumen  is 
distinguished  as  Asphaltum,  Jews  pitch,  &c.  These  substances 
are  inflammable  ;  they  melt  on  the  application  of  heat,  and 
when  mixed  with  dry  chalk,  brick-dust,  or  some  other  powder 
of  this  kind,  form  the  dry  Bituminous  mastic,  or  cement,  used 
for  lining  water-cisterns,  covering  roofs,  terraces,  toot-pave- 
ments. &c. 

Black  japan,  for  leather. 


No.  1. 

R    Boiled  linseed  oil  •    1  gal1- 


No.  2. 

Bj    Oil  of  turpentine  -  •  S'j- 

Shellac        .       •  •  •  si- 

Spirit  of  wine      .  •  •  31Vi 

Lamp-black         .  •  •  3s8 
Mix. 


Burnt  amber     .       •       •  *v"j- 
Asphaltum        .       •       •  5"> 
Boil  together,  and  add  sufficient  oil  of 
turpentine  to  give  it  the  proper  consist- 
ence. 

Black  lead.    Plumbago.    Graphite.    Carburet  of  iron. 

A  mineral  of  a  lead  or  iron-grey  colour,  and  very  soft  to  the 
touch  It  consists  principally  of  carbon  in  a  peculiar  state  of 
Se-ation  and  Jneral  y  contains  about  8  per  cent,  of  iron. 
Tlf^ier  kind  is  used  for  making  pencils  and  crayons  and 
inferior  kinds  for  giving  a  metallic  lustre  to  the  fronts 
grates,  &c. 
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Black  reviver. 

R    Nut-galls  .... 

Logwood,  Sumach,  Sulphate  of  iron,  Iron-filings,  aa 
Vinegar       .         .         .  ... 

Boil  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  strain. 


Si- 

Oij. 


Blacking,  for  boots,  shoes,  &c 
No.  1. 

P>  Ivory-black, 

Treacle,  aa  .       .       .      .  gxij. 
Sperm  oil, 

Oil  of  vitriol,  S5         .       .  ^iij. 

Common  vinegar  .  .  Oiv. 
Mix  the  ivory-black,  treacle,  and  vine- 
gar together,  then  mix  the  sperm  oil  and 
oil  of  vitriol  separately,  and  add  them  to 
the  other  mixture. 


No. 

JS>  Ivory-black 
Treacle 
Sperm  oil 
Oil  of  vitriol 
Vinegar 
Sugar  candy 
Mix  as  No.  1. 


Oij. 
Sj. 


No.  3. 

R  Lamp-black, 

Brown  sugar,  aa 
Sperm  oil 
Gum  Arabic 
Oil  of  vitriol 
Vinegar 
"Water 

Dissolve  the  sugar  and  gum  in  the 
water ;  add  to  this  the  lamp-black  and 
oil,  and  then  the  vinegar  and  oil  of  vitriol 
previously  mixed  together. 


Sxvj. 

5SS. 

Oiv. 
Oij. 


Blacking  balls. 
No.  1. 

Lard 

Bees  wax,  aa  . 
Ivory-black, 
Lamp-black, 
Brown  sugar,  aa 
Common  size 
Mix,  with  heat,  to  form  a  cake. 


No.  4. 

9>  Ivory-black 

Brown  sugar, 

Gum  Arabic,  aa 

Small  beer  . 

The  white  of  an  egg. 
Mix.    This  does  not  require  polishing 
with  a  brush. 


sj. 
Oj. 


si- 


3viij. 
Sir. 


Siv. 


5J- 
Sss. 


No.  2. 

R    Mutton  suet 
Bees'  wax, 
Sweet  oil, 
Gum  Arabic,  aa 
Lamp-black 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Melt  the  wax  and  suet  with  the  oils 
and  stir  in  the  lamp-black  and  gum  in 
fine  powder. 

Blanquette. 

A  sort  of  barilla  obtained  from  different  species  of  sali 
cornm  and  salsola.  Conta,„s  from  3  to  8  per  cent  of  Calm,lc 

Blende.  Blackjack. 

Native  sulphuret  of  zinc. 

Bolus  armenije.    Armenian  bole. 

Several  argillacious  or  calcarious  minerals  wp™  P~  > 
«d  „>  medicine  under  the  name  of  bZ „  Sc,  SS 

Y  Y 


R    Sour  milk    ....  Oiij. 
Cream  of  Tartar         .       .  Jij. 
Oxalic  acid, 

Alum  .       .       .       aa.  3j. 

Mix. 
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more  or  less  from  each  other  in  colour  and  composition.  Red 
boles  were  formerly  obtained  from  Armenia,  Leranos,  Strigo- 
nium,  Portugal,  Tuscany,  and  Livonia  ;  Yellow  boles  from 
Armenia,  Tockay,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  &c. ;  and  White  boles  from 
Armenia,  Lemnos,  Lamos,  &c.  Several  of  these  earths  wore 
made  into  small  cakes  and  stamped  with  certain  impressions, 
and  were  then  called  Terra  sagillatcB,  or  sealed  earths.  The 
only  one  of  these  now  kept  in  the  shops  is  the  Armenian  bole, 
which  is  usually  made  by  mixing  together  common  chalk 
and  oxide  of  iron,  or  red  ochre. 

Boot-top  liquid,  for  cleaning  boot-tops,  &c. 

No.  1.  No-  2- 

R     Sour  milk           .  .  •  Oiij 

Oil  of  vitriol       .  .  . 

Compound  tinct.  of  lavender  |iij. 

Gum  Arabic       .  .  •  3j- 

Lemon  juice       .  .  •  oli' 
Whites  of  2  eggs. 
Mix.  ' 

Borax.  . 

This  is  the  biborate  of  soda.  It  occurs  native  in  the  fcast 
Indies  and  in  South  America.  It  is,  however,  now,  generally 
made  in  this  country  by  saturating  native  boracic  acid  with 
soda. 

Bougie.  .  .  . 

A  cylindrical  instrument  to  be  introduced  into  the  uretlna, 
rectum,  &c,  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  them.  Bougies  are 
usually  made  of  slips  of  linen  dipped  into  melted  wax  or 
plaster,  and  rolled  up  into  compact  cylinders  on  a  heated  ti  e. 
They  are  sometimes  made  of  a  mixture  of  glue  and  treacle, 
when  they  are  very  elastic  and  soft  Caoutchouc  as  also  some- 
times used  in  the  preparation  of  them.  Armed  bougies  a  e 
furnished  with  some  active  medicinal  agent,  such  as  canstic 
potash,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  some  preparation  of  mereun . 

Brandy.  ,  .  „„i;n ,,  n11fi 

A  spirit  distilled  from  wine,  and  possessing  a  peeofcu -  mm 
agreeable  flavour,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  portion  ot 

Y°BHHsh\randy  is  made  by  flavouring  corn  spirit  in  imitation 
of  the  foreign  brandy,  but  is  very  inferior  to  it.    It  maj 
made  as  follows  :— 

100  pounds, 

*    Proof  spint  •  d> 

Crude  Argol  ounces, 
Acetic  ether    _  ]g  ounces> 

French  wine  vinegar     #    .  •  16 -ounces, 

Cognac  brandy  flavour        .  •  ^ 

French  plums,  bruised 
Distil  with  a  gentle  fire. 
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Brandy  colouriiNG. 

White  sugar  melted  over  a  slow  fire  and  heated  until  it  has 
assumed  a  dark  colour,  then  dissolved  in  water. 

Brandy  bitters. 

Jt>    Gentian  root,  sliced         ....  fbiij. 

Orange  peel,  diy  ..mi  lbr, 

Cardamom  seeds.  .  .  .  .  lbj. 

Cinnamom,  bruised         .         .  .  Sviij. 

Cochineal  .  .  .  .  .  gij. 

Brandy     ......  O.x. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days  and  strain. 

Brass. 

An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 
Bread  (Fermented). 

Dissolve  4  lbs.  of  common  salt,  and  half  a  gallon  of  yeast,  in 
about  36  lbs.  of  warm  water  ;  add  sufficient  flour  to  this  to 
form  it  into  a  thin  paste  or  dough  ;  this  mixture,  which  is 
called  the  sponge,  is  to  be  covered  over,  and  put  in  a  warm 
place  to  ferment;  the  fermentation  usually  commences  in 
about  an  hour,  the  sponge  swells  up  from  the  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  aTid  when  no  longer  capable  of  confining  the 
pent-up  gas,  it  bursts  and  subsides;  if  the  fermentation  be 
allowed  to  proceed,  the  same  effect  will  again  and  again  take 
place;  but  after  the  first, -or  at  the  furthest,  of  the  second  or 
third  subsidence  of  the  sponge,  the  remainder  of  a  sack  (280  lbs.) 
of  flour,  mixed  with  about  144  lbs.  of  warm  water,  is  to  be 
added  to  the  sponge,  and  well  incorporated  with  it  by  kneading, 
which  .must  be  continued  for  some  time  ;  it  is  now  allowed  to' 
ferment  for  a  few  hours,  then  again  kneaded  for  a  shorter 
time  than  before,  and  being  made  into  loaves,  is  put  into  the 
oven  and  baked.  The  London  bakers  frequently  substitute 
about  half  a  ponnd  of  alum  for  an  equal  weight  of  the  common 
salt,  by  which  means  the  bread  is  rendered  whiter  and  the 
loaves  part  more  easily. 

Bread  (Unfermented). 

*  .  •        .  lbv. 

Scsquicarbonatc  of  soda    .  **„ 

isesqiucarbonate  of  ammonia  ..  ..  \ 

•Chloride  of  sodium         •  #  »  •  5iv  ' 

Hydrochloric  acid           .  ,  >  $v 

Water     ,.         ..         .  \  ^ 

Mix  intimately  the  salts  with  the  flour,  and  Oxacid  with  the  water,  then 
mm  the  whole  rapidly  .together  with  a  wooden  spatula  so  as  to  form  J  soft 
dough  ■  put  it  into  moulded  introdaoe  it  into  a  quick  oven  immediatelv 
It  should  be  baked  for  about  an  liour  and  a-hnlf.  * 
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Breeches  balls,  for  cleaning  leather  breeches,  &c. 

9,    Powdered  Bath  brick       .  •         •  lbJ- 

Pipeclay  in  powder         .  •  •  nnj. 

Pumice-stone  in  powder  .  .  31V> 

Ox-gaii   .       •       •  ,  Syj- 

Soft  soap  .  •    ,  5iv* 

Water  sufficient  to  form  a  paste,  to  be  coloured  with  [ochre,  umber,  or 
rose-pink. 

Bromine. 

A  metalloid,  obtained  from  sea-water,  from  several  salt 
springs,  and  the  ashes  of  some  sea  weeds.    It  is  a  deep-red 
coloured  liquid,  with  a  strong  smell  somewhat  resembling  ^ 
chlorine. 

Bronze.  .  . 

An  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  to  which  sometimes  a  little  zinc 
and  lead  are  added.  A  good  bronze  for  medals  is  formed  of 
90  parts  of  copper,  8  of  tin,  and  2  of  zinc. 

Bronze  powder.    Aurum  sophisticum. 

£,    Verdigris  .  .  •  5™!! 

Tutty  powder       .  •  31V- 

Borax 

Nitre,  aa  •  *  5»> 

Corrosive  sublimate         .  •  •  .    3U . 

Make  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  melt  them  together. 

Used  as  a  gold  colour. 

Bronzing,  is  the  art  of  giving  to  objects  of  wood  plaster, 
&c.  the  appearance  of  their  being  made  of  bronze  The  i  eim 
is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the  Faction  of  a  n  etal be  ap- 
pearance of  any  kind  upon  such  objects.    The  o bjec * .  are  fa  s 

Severed  with  a  coat  of  size  or  J VfT^f-^M^  mS3 
dry,  bronze  powder,  the  powder  of  Dutch  le^moeajl 
gold,  or  precipitated  copper  is  applied  with  a- dry  b  ush  01 
dust inff-biff     A  white  metallic  appearance  is  given  to  plastej 
fie urefby  rubbing  them  over  with  an  amalgam  of  equal  pa  s 
JgS£k?*L  atd.  bismuth,  and  then  app  ymg  a  -a  to  vai- 
uish.    The  iron-coloured  bronzing  is  eff ^ted  by  ap pl)W» 
finely  pulverized  blacklead  or  plumbago     A  b  o  1Ze  ap peai 
ance  is  eiven  to  iron  objects  by  plunging  them  into  a  solution 
Srsulph^e  of  copper,  anil  allowing  them  *™^^| 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  copper.    Coppei  coins  rue  , 
&c,  may  be  bronzed  in  the  following  3 
parts  of  verdigris  and  one  part  of  salammoniac     vinegar  do 
the  solution,  strain  it,  and  dilute  with  water  until  it  has ,  on iy  • 
weak  metallic  taste,  and  on  further  dilution  it  lets  fell  no  ^ 
precipitate.    The  solution  is  to  be  boiled,  and  then  pourea 
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I  upon  the  objects  to  be  bronzed,  previously  well  cleaned  and 
placed  in  a  copper  vessel ;  this  vessel  is  to  be  put  on  the  fire, 
and  the  solution  kept  boiling  until  the  objects  have  acquired 
the  proper  colour.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  bronze  their 
copper  vessels  by  applying  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  verdigris, 
two  of  cinnabar,  five  of  salammoniac,  and  five  of  alum,  made 
into  a  paste  with  vinegar.  This  is  repeatedly  applied  with 
heat,  until  the  vvished-for  colour  is  produced. 

Browning  of  gun-barrels,  8fc,  is  effected  by  applying  certain 
solutions  which  produce  a  thin  film  of  oxide  over  the  surface. 
This  effect  may  be  produced  by  enclosing  the  barrels  in  -a 
space  filled  with  the  vapour  of  muriatic  acid;  or  by  moistening 
their  surface  with  diluted  muriatic  or  nitric  acid.  Chloride  of 
antimony,  or  butter  of  antimony,  is  frequently  used,  and  an- 
swers better  than  the  foregoing;  it  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  olive-oil,  and  rubbed  over  the  iron  previously 
heated  ;  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  air  until  the  desired  brown- 
ing is  effected,  when  it  is  carefully  cleaned,  and  polished  with 
wax,  or  covered  with  a  varnish  of  shellac.  The  following  so- 
lutions are  used  for  the  same  purpose . — 

No.  1. 

P>    Nitric  acid .  .  .  sSs. 

Sweet  spirit  of  nitre  .  gss 

Spirit  of  wine        .  .  *j. 

Sulphate  of  copper .  .  gij. 
Tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  §j. 
Water 
Mix. 


Sxxx. 


No.  2. 

$e    Sulphate  of  copper    .  .  gj. 

Water  .  .  .  §iy. 

Sulphuric  ether        .  . 
Mix. 


_  Browning,  for  colouring  and  flavouring  meat  and  made 
dishes. 

Put  |iv  of  powdered  white  sugar,  and  §j  of  fresh  butter  into  a  clean  sauce- 
pan, and  heat  them  over  the  fire  until  they  begin  to  froth,  and  acquire  a 
dark  brown  colour;  then  gradually  add  Oj  of  port  wine,  *ss  each  of  Ja- 
maica and  black  pepper,  six  cloves,  six  challots  peeled,  three  blades  of  mace 
bruised,  giss  each  of  walnut  and  mushroom  ketchup,  some  salt,  and  a  little 
lemon-peel.  Boil  the  whole  gently  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  strain  and 
bottle  it  for  use. 

Brucia. 

A  supposed  alkaloid,  obtained  from  nux  vomica  and  other 
vegetable  substances  of  that  class. 

Brunswick  black,  for  varnishing  grates. 

Melt  4  lb.  of  common  asphaltum,  and  add  2  lb.  of  linseed  oil,  and  1  gallon 
of  oil  of  turpentine. 
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Bug  poison. 

r. 

JJ)    Spirit  of  wine 
Camphor 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Corrosive  sublimate 
Mix. 


Jo    Coal  tar  naphtha, 
Oil  of  turpentine,  aa 
Mix. 


Oj. 

5'J- 

%\ 
Oj- 


5™j. 


3. 

p,    Olive  oil  .  .  gviij. 

Oil  of  turpentine 

Bees'-wax,  aa  .  .       .  gij. 

Salammonfac 

Arsenic 

Corrosive  sublimate,  aa       .  Jj. 

Melt  the  wax  and  oils  together,  and 
then  stir  in  the  other  ingredients,  in 
powder,  until  the  mixture  is  cold. 


Cachou  aromatise'.  Cachou  de  Bologna.  Aromatic  •pastilles 
of  catechu,  of  the  Italians. 

This  preparation  owes  its  origin  to  the  Italians.  The  fol- 
lowing is  said  to  be  the  original  formula  : — 


1. 


giijss. 


Charcoal, 

Orris-root,  aa,  .30  grs. 

Reduce  the  mass  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence, remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  then 
add, 

Oil  of  peppermint      .   gtt.  xxx. 
Tincture  of  ambergris, 
Tincture  of  musk,  aa  .  gtt.  x. 
Mix.  . 

Form  the  mass  into  pills  of  one  grain 
each,,  and  cover  them  with  gold  or  silver 
leaf. 


Spanish  liquorice 
Water 

Dissolve  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath, 
and  add, 

Bengal  catechu,  in  powder  .    462  grs. 

Gum  arabic,  in  powder       .    231  grs. 

Evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  an 
extract,  and  then  incorporate  the  follow- 
ng  substances  in  fine  powder, 
Mastic, 

Cascarilla  bark, 

They  are  usually  made  in  this  country  from  a  more  simple 
formula,  such  as  the  following: — 

2. 

Melt  the  best  Spanish  liquorice  in  a  water  bath  with  as  much  water  as 
will  form  a  hard  pill-mass  when  cold,  and  flavour  it  with  essential  oils  of 
peppermint,  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  pimento.  Divide  the  mass  into  half- 
grain  pills,  flattened,  and  cover  them  with  gold  or  silver  leaf. 

Calamina.    Lapis  calaminaris,  Calamine. 

The  term  Calamine  is  applied  by  mineralogists  to  two  mine- 
rals, the  Silicate  of  zinc  and  ^he  Carbonate  of  zinc,  which  very 
nearly  resemble  each  other  in  appearance.. 

Ti 

latter  of  these,  the  Native  impun 

which  is  indicated  by  the  term  Calamine,  in  the  pharmacopoeia*. 
It  is  often  largely  adulterated  with  chalk,  and  some  specimens 
met  with  in  commerce  have  been  found  to  consist  ehieny  ot 
sulphate  of  barytes. 


Both  these  mine- 
The 


pals  usually  contain  iron,  copper,  and  other  impurities.  The 
Latter  of  these,  the  Native  impure  carbonate  of  sine,  is  that  alone 
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CALAM1NA  PRiEPARATA. 

Load.  Ph.  1836,  and  Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Burn  the  calamine,  and  then  reduce  it  to  powder.  Afterwards  submit  it 
to  the  process  of  lixiviation,  in  the  same  manner  as  chalk  is  directed  to  be 
treated. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.    Calamina  prceparata. 
"  Levigated  impure  carbonate  of  zinc." 
Calx.    Lime.    Symb.  CaO.  Equiv.28. 

Load.  Ph.  1836. 

£    Chalk  .  .  .         -         lb  J- 

Break  it  into  very  small  pieces,  and  burn  it  in  a  very  strong  fire  for  an 
hour. 

jSrote.-Wa.tei  being  added,  it  cracks  and  falls  to.  powder.  For  its  other 
qualities,  see  Calcis  hydras. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Heat  white  marble  broken  into  small  fragments  in  a  covered  crucible  at 
a  full  red  heat  for  three  hours,  or  till  the  residuum  when  slaked  and  sus- 
pended in  water  no  longer  effervesces  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid. 
J  Note. — It  is  slaked  by  water ;  muriatic  acid  then  dissolves  it  entirely, 
without  any  effervescence ;  and  the  solution  does  not  precipitate  with  am- 
monia in  excess. 

In  calcining  marble  or  chalk,  to  obtain  lime,  it  is  necessary, 
when  a  crucible  is  used,  that  it  should  have  holes  perforated 
in  the  bottom,  so  as  to  admit  a  current  of  air  through  it. 

Calcis  hydras.    Hydrate  of  lime,  Slaked  lime.    CaO,  HO. 

Prepared  by  throwing  water  on  lime.  A  part  of  the  water 
combines  with  the  lime,  and  thereby  causes  a  considerable 
evolution  of  heat,  by  which  another  portion  of  the  water  is 
vaporized ;  the  lime  swells  up,  cracks,  and  falls  to  powder,  and 
in  this  state  it  is  called  Calx  extincta,  Slaked  lime,  or  Hydrate 
of  lime. 

Note. — Hydrate  of  lime  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with- 
out effervescence.  This  solution  throws  down  no  precipitate  on  the  ad- 
dition of  ammonia.  Lond.  Ph.  183G. 

Calcii  chloridum.    Chloride  of  calcium. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Bj    Chalk  .  .  ^*       .  .       5  v. 

Hydrochloric  acid, 

Distilled  water,  ali  .  .  .  .  Oss. 

Mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  and  to  these  gradually  add  the  chalk,  to  sa- 
turation. Then,  the  effervescence  being  finished,  strain ;  evaporate  the 
liquor  tiJl  the  salt  is  dried.  Put  this  into  a  crucible,  and  pour  it,  when 
melted  at  the  fire,  on  a  flat  clean  stone.  Lastly,  when  it  lias  cooled,  break 
it  into  small  pieces,  and  preserve  it  in  a  well-closed  vessel. 
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Note.— Void  of  colour ;  but  little  translucent ;  hard  and  friable  ;  totally 
soluble  in  water;  the  solution  gives  no  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  am- 
monia or  chloride  of  barium,  nor,  when  diluted  with  much  water,  with  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.    Calcis  murias. 

R    White  marble,  in  fragments    .  .  •  3X* 

Muriatic  acid,  (commercial,)  and 

Water,  aa       .  .  .  .    •  •  Qj« 

Mix  the  acid  and  water ;  add  the  marble  by  degrees,  and  when  the  effer- 
vescence is  over,  add  a  little  marble  in  fine  powder  till  the  liquid  no  longer 
Teddens  litmus  ;  filter  and  concentrate  to  one-half ;  put  the  remaining  fluid 
in  a  cold  place  to  crystallize  ;  preserve  the  crystals  in  a  well-closed  bottle. 
More  crystals  will  be  obtained  by  concentrating  the  mother-liquor. 

Note.  Extremely  deliquescent :  a  solution  of  76  grains  in  one  fluidounce 

of  distilled  water,  precipitated  by  49  grains  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  remains 
precipitable  by  more  of  the  test. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

E,  Of  the  liquor  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  the  water  of 
caustic  ammonia,  any  requisite  quantity  ;  filter  the  liquor,  and  expose  it  in 
an  open  vessel  to  heat  until  the  muriate  of  lime  becomes  perfectly  dry. 
Let  it  be  preserved  in  a  vessel  completely  closed. 

Calcii  chloridi  liquor.    Solution  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Chloride  of  calcium  .  .  •  51V- 

Distilled  water       ....  fSxlJ- 
Dissolve  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and  strain. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.    Calcis  muriatis  solutio. 

R    Muriate  of  lime    ....  5V11J- 

Water  f3xi> 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Calcis  muriatis  aqua. 

R    Muriate  of  lime  .  .  •  •       2  parts. 

Distilled  water    ....       7  parts.  Dissolve. 
Let  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  be  to  the  specific  gravity  of  dis- 
tilled water  as  1202  to  1000. 

Uses.  Has  been  deemed  useful  in  bronehocele  and  scrofula. 
Dose.  f3j.  to  fsij. 

Calcis  carbonas.    Carbonate  of  lime. 

This  occurs  in  both  kingdoms  of  nature  ;  several  forms  ot 
carbonate  of  lime  are  employed  in  medicine:  viz  ma.  be, 
chalk,  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  ' me 
from  animals.  Most  of  them  require  some  jrep 
fore  they  are  fit  for  use:— 1st.  Marmor,  Marble,  Cf10™™ 
calcis  (durus),  L.  White  marble,  E.  Marmor  album,  V.  inib 
is  used  for  the  preparation  of  carbonic  acid,  as  well  as  toi  oiuli 
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purposes;  Carrara  marble  should  be  preferred  in  consequence 
of  its  being-  free  from  iron.    2.  Ceeta,  Chalk-see  Creta 
3.  Calcis  car  n  on  as  pr^cipitatum,  Precipitated  carbonate  of 
lime;  this  is  ordered  by  the  Dublin  College  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Hydrargyrum  cum  creta.    It  is  thus  prepared  : 
Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Calcis  carbonas prcecipitatum. 

9=    Water  of  muriate  of  lime       .        •  •  5  parts 

Add  of  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  four  times  its 

weight  of  distilled  water  .  •  3  Parts- 

Let  the  precipitate  be  mixed  with  water,  and  suffered  to  subside,  and  let 
this  operation  be  three  times  repeated  with  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of 
water  ;  lastly,  when  collected,  let  the  powder  be  dried  on  a  chalk  stone  or 
on  paper. 

4.  Carbonate  of  lime  from  animals.  This  is  prepared 
from  various  animal  substances:  as  oyster-shells,  crabs'  claws, 
crabs'  stones,  and  red  coral.  These  substances  yield  carbonate 
of  lime  blended  with  animal  matter.  The  only  preparation 
that  comes  under  this  head  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is 
the  Testes  prceparatce,  for  which  see  Testje. 

Calcis  chloridum.    Chloride  of  lime. 

According  to  the  views  entertained  of  its  composition,  this 
preparation  has  received  different  denominations;  as,  Oxymu- 
riate  of  lime  ;  Chloruret,  or  Chloride  of  lime  ;  Chlorite  of  lime  ; 
Hypochlorite  of  lime  ;  Calx  chlorinata,  or  Chlorinated  lime. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836.   Calx  chlorinata.    Chlorinated  lime. 

9    Hydrate  of  lime  ....  lbj. 

Chlorine,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Pass  chlorine  to  the  lime  spread  in  a  proper  vessel,  until  it  is  saturated. 

Chlorine  is  very  readily  obtained  from  hydrochloric  acid  by  adding 
to  it  binoxide  of  manganese,  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Note — It  is  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  evolving  chlorine. 

The  following  are  the  characters  of  good  chloride  of  lime,  as  given  in  the 
Edin.  Ph.  1841  :— "  Pale  greyish  white  :  dry  :  50  grains  are  nearly  all  so- 
luble in  two  fluidounces  of  water,  forming  a  solution  of  the  density  1027, 
and  of  which  100  measures  treated  with  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid  give  off 
much  chlorine,  and  if  then  boiled  and  allowed  to  rest  24  hours,  yield  a  pre- 
cipitate which  occupies  19  measures  of  the  liquid." 

M.  Labarraque,  to  whom  the  Academie  des  Sciences  awarded  the  Mon- 
th yon  prize  of  3000  francs,  in  1825,  for  the  success  with  which  he  demon- 
strated the  efficaciousness  of  the  chlorurets  of  soda  and  of  lime,  as  disinfect- 
ing agents,  proposes  the  following  formula  for  its  preparation  : — 

Chloruret  of  lime. — Slake  quick-lime  with  a  small  quantity  of  water ; 
mix  the  powder  with  a  20th  of  its  weight  ofhydrochlorate  of  soda,  (common 
salt,)  and  place  the  whole  in  long  earthenware  vessels,  into  which  chlorine 
is  passed.  The  hydrated  lime,  being  sufficiently  charged  with  chlorine, 
begins  to  get  moist,  by  which  it  may  be  known  that  the  operation  is  carried 
far  enough.   In  order  to  try  its  point  of  saturation,  take  one  part  of  the 
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chloruret  and  dilute  it  with  130  parts  of  water  }  this  solution  should  deco- 
lorize four  and  a-half  parts  of  sulphate  of  indigo.  „ 

Uses.  As  a  disinfecting  agent ;  it  is  also  antiseptic.  A  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  lime  has  been  used  as  a  wash  in  some  skin 
diseases — also  in  certain  species  of  ophthalmia.  Internally,  it 
has  been  given  with  advantage  in  bad  cases  of  typhus  fever  and 
in  dysentery.  Dose,  from,  one  grain  to  five  or  six,  dissolved  in 
one  or  two  ounces  of  water,  sweetened  with  syrup.  Disinfect- 
ing and  decolorizing  tooth-powders,  washes,"  and  lozenges 
often  owe  their  efficacy  to  chloride  of  lime. 

Calcis  chloric- i  LIQUOR.    Solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

This  is  usually  made  by  adding  one  part  of  chloride  of  Ike 
in  powder  to  eight  parts  of  water,  stirring  them  together,  allowing 
the  mixture  to  stand  for  some  hours,  and  then  straining.  ^  It  is 
sometimes  obtained  more  highly  charged  with  chlorine  by 
mixing  giij  of  chloride  of  lime,  fgxvj  of  water,  and  f^ss  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  ;  stirring  the  ingredients  together,  allowing  them 
to  stand  for  two  hours,  and  straining.  These^  solutions  are 
used  for  disinfecting  purposes,  and  as  bleaching  liquors. 

Calcis  phosphas  prjscipitatum.  Precipitated  phosphate  of 
lime. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Ji>    Bones,  burnt  and  powdered  .  .       1  part. 

Diluted  muriatic  acid, 

Water,  aa  .......       2  parts. 

Digest  together  for  twelve  hours,  and  strain  the  liquor ;  to  this  add  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  in  sufficient  quantity  to  throw  down  the  phosphate  of 
lime  ;  wash  the  precipitate  repeatedly  with  water,  and  then  dry  it. 

Calcis  biphosphas  et  sulphas.    Biphosphate  and  sulphate 
of  lime. 

Burnt  bones  .  lblh 

Oil  of  vitriol  .  •         •  lbJ  • 

Water  W' 

Macerate  with  a  gentle  heat  for  two  or  three  days. 

This,  mixed  with  water,  or  with  earth,  is  used  as  a  manure 
for  land. 

Camphor,  artificial.  c 
Obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  oil  ot 

turpentine.    It  is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  very  like  camphor  ; 

hence  its  name.    Its  composition  is  C^PF'U. 
Candle,  mercurial. 

Candles  made  of  wax  and  vermilion,  have  been  recom- 
mended for  effecting  mercurial  fumigations. 

Caoutchoucine.  ,  . 

A  very  volatile  liquid  obtained  by  submitting  caoutchouc  to 
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dry  distillation,  at  a  temperature  of  about  600°  Fah  m  an  iron 
still  Mixed  with  spirit,  it  forms  a  good  solvent  for  some  of 
the  most  difficultly  soluble  resins,  and  for  caoutchouc. 

Employed  as  a  sauce  in  cookery.  They  consist  of  the 
flower-buds  of  the  caper-tree,  Claris  spinosa, preserved  in 
vineoar  They  are  distinguished  as  Nonpareille,  Capucine, 
Capita,  seconds  and  thirds,  according  to  their  sizes  and  quali- 
ties    The  smallest  are  considered  the  best. 

Capsules.    (From  Capsula,  a  small  box,  case,  or  bag.) 

Small  ego--shaped  vessels,  in  which  nauseous  medicines  are 
administered.  They  are  made  either  of  a  mixture  of  gelatine 
and  sugar,  or  of  animal  membrane.  _ 

Gelatine  capsules.  A  small  polished  iron  bulb,  of  the 
form  and  size  of  the  capsule,  attached  to  a  handle  by  a 
slender  rod  from-  one  extremity,  is  first  rubbed  with  an 
oiled  cloth,  then  dipped  into  a  thick,  hot  solution  of  6 
parts  of  gelatine  and  1  of  sugar  in  water  ;  it  is  then  removed 
from  the  solution,  the  excess  of  which  is  allowed  to  run  off, 
and  when  it  ceases  to  drip  the  handle  is  fixed  in.  a  board,  with 
the  coated  bulb  upwards,  until  the  gelatinous  coating  has  be- 
come cold  and  firm.  The  capsule  is  now  drawn  off  the  bulb 
by  a  dexterous  application  of  the  fingers,  and  is  dried  on  a 
tray  by  exposure  to  the  air.  When  perfectly  dry,  the  capsules 
are  ranged  on  a  board,,  each  capsule  being  placed  in  a  small 
cell  with  its  mouth  upwards,  and  the  liquid  they  are  intended 
to  contain  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  syringe  having  a  very 
fine  nozzle.  The  mouths  of  the  capsules  are  then  stopped  with 
a  drop  of  the  solution  of  gelatine  applied  with  a  _  camel's-hair 
pencil,  and  this  is  afterwards  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
the  same  solution,  by  dipping  the  mouth  of  each  capsule  into 
some  of  the  solution  diluted  with  a  little  water. 

Membrane  capsides,  or  Organic  capsules.  The  manufacture 
of  these  is  secured  by  a  patent.  The  capsule  is  made  of  gut- 
skin,  cleaned  and  purified,  and  while  still  moist,  stretched  over 
a  bulb  somewhat  similar  to  that  used  in  making  the  gelatine 
capsules. 
Caramel. 

Put  sugar  into  a  dish  or  pan,  melt  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and 
continue  the  heat  until  the  sugar  has  assumed  a  dark  browa 
colour.  In  this  state  it  will  be  soluble  in  water,  forming 
a  deep  reddish-brown  solution.  It  is  used  for  colouring- 
spirits,  &c. 
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Carbo  animalis  purificatus.    Purified  animal  charcoal 

1841. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

|J>    Animal  charcoal        .       .  lbj. 
Hydrochloric  acid, 
Water,  aa         .       .       .  fgxij. 

Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  with  the 
water,  and  pour  it  gradually  on  the  char- 
coal; then  digest  for  two  days  with  a 
gentle  heat,  occasionally  shaking.  Set 
aside,  and  pour  off  the  supernatant  li- 
quor; then  wash  the  charcoal  with  water 
very  frequently  renewed,  until  nothing 
of  acid  is  to  be  perceived  ;  lastly  dry. 

Note. — It  gives  off  no  bubbles  on  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  nor  is  any 
thing  thrown  down  from  this  acid  on 
adding  either  ammonia  or  sesquicarbo- 
nate  of  ammonia. 


Edin.  Ph. 

J&    Ivory-black        .       .       .  lbj. 
Muriatic  acid,  commercial, 
Water,  aa         ...  f^xij. 

Mix  the  acid  and  water  ;"add  gradually 
the  ivory-black,  stirring  occasionally. 
Digest  with  a  gentle  heat  for  two  days, 
agitating  from  time  to  time.  Then  boil ; 
dilute  with  2  pints  of  water  ;  collect  the 
undissolved  charcoal  on  a  filter  of  linen 
or  calico,  and  wash  it  with  water  till 
what  passes  through  scarcely  precipitates 
with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Heat 
the  charcoal,  first  moderately,  and  then 
to  redness,  in  a  closely-covered  crucible. 

Note. — When  incinerated  with  its  own 
volume  of  red  oxide  of  mercury,  it  is  dis- 
sipated, leaving  only  a  scanty  ash. 


Carbon,  bisulphuret  of. 

A  very  transparent,  mobile,  colourless  liquid,  having  a  pecu- 
liar offensive  smell.  Sp.  gr.  1-27.  It  boils  at  108°,  is  very 
combustible,  and  readily  dissolves  phosphorus,  sulphur,  cam- 
phor, resins,  and  volatile  oils.  It  is  obtained  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  sulphur  over  red-hot  charcoal,  or  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  bisulphuret  of  iron  and  charcoal.  It  has  been  used 
in  medicine  as  an  external  application. 

Cassava.    Cassava  bread. 

A  farinaceous  food  made  of  the  starch  and  some  of  the  lig- 
neous fibre  of  the  Janipha  manihot,  the  tree  yielding  tapioca. 
It  is  made  in  flat  cakes  which  are  baked  on  iron  plates. 

Cataplasma  altjminis.    Cataplasm  of  alum. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Jt,   Whites  of  two  egg?, 

Alum  aa,        .         •          •         •        ,;•         •  a)- 
Shake  them  together,  so  as  to  form  a  coagulum. 

Med.  uses. — A  very  useful  application  in  ecchymosis  of  the 
eye,  in  ichorous  ophthalmia,  also  in  chilblains  not  yet  broken. 
It  should  be  applied  between  folds  of  linen, 

Cataplasma  carbonis  ligni.    Cataplasm  of  charcoal. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wood  charcoal,  red  hot  from  the  fire,  and 
extinguished  by  having  dry  sand  poured  over  it;  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine 
powder.    Add  it  to  the  simple  cataplasm  made  warm. 

Med.  use.— As  an  antiseptic,  it  is  employed  to  improve  the 
condition  of  foul  and  gangrenous  ulcers. 
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Cataplasma  conii.    Cataplasm  of  Hemlock. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Extract  of  hemlock  .    §ij.  , 

Water     .       .      .      .  Oi. 
Mix,  and  add 

Linseed,  bruised,  as  much  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  make  it  of  a  proper  con- 
sistence. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

9,    Of  the  dried  leaves  of 

hemlock     .       .       .  |j. 
Water  ....  jss. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  the  liquor 
being  strained,  add  enough  of  the  same 
kind  of  powder  to  make  a  poultice. 


Med.  use. — An  anodyne  application  to  cancerous  and  scrofu- 
lous ulcers  and  other  malignant  sores. 
Cataplasma  dauci.    Carrot  cataplasm. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

|b    The  root  of  cultivated  carrot,  any  quantity. 
Boil  the  root  in  water  until  itjbecornes  softjenough  to  form  a  cataplasm. 

Med.  use. — Antiseptic  and  soothing.  Useful  to  correct  the 
foul  discharge  of  foetid  ulcers,  and  to  allay  the  pain  of  cancer- 
ous and  phagedenic  sores. 

Cataplasma  f-ecul^e  cerevisi.2e.  Cataplasm  of  leer- gro  unds , 
Cataplasma  bynes. 

|J,    Grounds  of  stale  beer, 

Oatmeal,  of  each  as  much  as  may  be  required  to  make  a  poultice. 

Med.  use. — It  is  applied  cold  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  the 
same  cases  as  the  following  preparation, — which  see. 
Cataplasma  fermenti.    Cataplasm  of  yeast. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

p,    Yeast       ....  Ibss. 
Flour        ....  lbj. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

&    Flour      ....  lbj. 
Yeast  of  beer         .       .  Oss. 
Mix,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  until        Mix,  and  apply  an  inferior  heat, 
they  begin  to  swell.  j  until  the  mixture  begins  to  swell. 

Use. — To  correct  the  fetor  of  the  discharge  of  gangrenous 
or  foul  ulcers. 

Cataplasma  lini.    Cataplasm  of  linseed. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Ji    Boiling  water       .....  Oi. 
Linseed,  bruised,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  make  it  of 
a  proper  consistence.  Mix. 

Cataplasma  simplex.    Simple  cataplasm. 

Dub.  Ph.  1826. 

9.    Of  the  powder  for  a  cataplasm,  any  quantity; 

Boiling  water,  enough  to  form  a  tepid  cataplasm,  which 
should  be  smeared  over  with  olive  oil.  • 
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Use.— An  emollient  application  to  inflamed  parts  and  irrita- 
ble sores. 

Cataplasma  panis.    Bread  cataplasm.  Codex. 

Pour  boiling  water  on  crumb  of  bread,  and  cover  it  until  completely 
soaked  ;  pour  off  the  water,  press  the  bread  gently,  and  then  beat  it  up  with 
a  spoon. 

Cataplasma  papavbms.    Poppy  catasplasm.  Codex. 

Thicken  decoction  of  poppies  with  crumb  of  bread. 

Cataplasma  eos^e.    Hose  cataplasm.  Codex. 

9,    Powdered  alum  5ss,  Confection  of  roses  *ij.  Mix. 

Cataplasma  sinapis.    Mustard  cataplasm. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.    Dab.  Ph.  1826. 

9,    Linseed,  Mustard-seed,  each  powdered      .  .  lbss. 

Vinegar,  boiling,  as  much  as  may  suffice  to  make  the  cata- 
plasm of  a  proper  consistence.  Mix. 
The  Dublin  College  adds,  "  This  may  be  made  more  stimulating  by  add- 
ing 2  ounces  of  the  scrapings  of  horse-radish  root." 

Med  use.— Stimulant  and  rubefacient.  It  is  applied  spread 
on  cloth  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  in  the  low  stage  of  typhus,  as 
also  in  coma  and  apoplexy  ;  to  the  chest,  m  typhoid  pneu- 
monia. 

Cataplasma  solani  tubebosi.    Potato  cataplasm. 

Scrape  the  inner  part  of  raw  potatoes  into  a  fine  pulp,  and  apply  it  cold 
as  a  poultice. 

AAnourishing-5  restorative  gruel,  given  to  the  sick,  and  to 
women  during  their  confinement. 

Into  a  pint  of  fine  gruel,  not  thick,  put,  while  it  is  boiling  hot,  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  beaten  with  sugar  and  mixed  with  a  large  spoonful  of  cold  water, 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  'nutmeg.    Mix  the  whole  well  together. 

Brandy  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  wine,  and  lemon  peel  or  capHteire 
*i  (\  cl  fid 

It  is  also  sometimes  made  of  gruel  and  beer,  with  sugar  and  nutmeg. 

2n^pSio  "troying  the  vitality  of  any  part  of  the 

b°dy'    Dr.  Canquoirts  Caustics  for  Cancers,  Lupus,  Jr. 

1  No.].         jjo.3.         ^°;3-  N°;4- 

Chloride  of  zinc         .  &  Jta. 

Flour        •      ,      •   5U-  3"> 

Chloride  of  antimony  )  Si- 
militer of  antimony)  .      -  „.j  i.-i-g  a 
To  be  made  into  a  stiff  paste  with  -watered  a  small  pre  formed  hke 
wafer  ±0  be  applied  .to  the  part  affected  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Mr.  Alex.  Ure  substitutes  Blaster  of  Paris  fox  flour. 
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Plunket's  caustic  for  cancers,  Sfc. 

R    Upright  crow-foot,  Lesser  speanvort,  of  each  .  §j. 

White  arsenic  .  .  •  •        .  •  5J* 

Sulphur        .  .    *     •  •  •  .9*. 

Beat  into  a  uniform  paste,  and  make  into  balls,  which  are  to  be  dried  in 
the  sun. 

Rccamier's  caustic. 

9,    Chloride  of  gold       ...  .  .       grs.  vj.. 

Aqua  regia  .  .  .  •       Sj-  Mix. 

To  be  applied  with  a  camelhair  brush. 

Gondret's  Ammoniacal  caustic. 
[P>    Mutton  suet,  Olive  oil,  aa  •  »  §j. 

Melt  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  add 

Solution  of  ammonia        .  .  .  .  gij. 

Mix,  by  agitating  the  whole  together  until  cold. 

This  is  used  for  producing  an  immediate  revulsion,  or  for 
promptly  raising  the  epidermis. 
Caviare.    Caviar.  Caviale. 

The  salted  roe  of  certain  species  of  fish,  especially  the  stur- 
geon. 
Cawk. 

A  name  adopted  by  miners  for  sulphate  of  barytes. 
Cement. 

A  substance  capable  of  assuming  a  fluid  or  semifluid  form, 
and  of  being  in  that  state  applied  between  the  surfaces  of 
bodies,  so  as  to  unite  them  by  solidifying.  Cements  are  made 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  suit  particular  purposes. 

Armenian  cement.    Chinese  cement.    Diamond  cement. 

Soak  isinglass  in  water  until  it  is  soft,  then  dissolve  it  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  proof  spirit,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat.  In  gij  of 
this  dissolve  grs.  x  of  ammoniacum,  and,  while  still  liquid,  add  a  solution 
of  5ss  of  mastic  in  5iij  of  rectified  spirit;  stir  them  well  together,  and  put 
the  mixture  into  small  bottles,  which  are  to  be  kept  covered. 

This  cement,  when  used,  is  to  be  liquified  by  putting  the 
bottle  into  hot  water.  The  quality  of  the  cement  improves 
with  the  application  of  heat,  so  that  the  last  portions  of  a  bottle 
will  often  be  found  to  be  better  than  the  -first.  This  cement 
resists  the  action  of  moisture.  It  is  used  by  the  Armenian 
jewellers  for  fixing  ornamental  stones  to  jewellery,  &c. 

Botany  Bay  cement 

9>    Botany  Bay  rcain,  Brick  dust,  fia  .  .  ]bj. 

Mix  together  with  heat. 

Used  to  cement  earthenware  articles. 

Cap  cement. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  cements  which  contain  wax  and 
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resin,  and  are  used  for  causing  adhesion,  or  making  tight  joints, 
at  common  temperatures. 

R:    Yellow  resin  •  *  .' 

Bees'  wax  3J' 
Red  ochre     .  •  •  •  •  •  3)- 

The  latter  should  be  well  dried  on  a  sand-bath,  the  wax  and  resin  melted 
together,  the  powder  stirred  in  by  degrees,  and  the  heat  continued  a  little 
above  212° ;  and  when  the  frothing  has  ceased,  stirred  till  so  cold  that  there 
is  no  fear  of  the  earthy  particles  falling. 

Chemical  and  Electrical  apparatus  cement. 

R    Resin         .  •  •  •  .  lb\. 

Bees'  wax  •  ^j' 
Red  ochre              .           ■  •  •  ,J/ 

Plaster  of  Paris      .  •  •  •  •  S'J- 

Mix?together  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

Engineers'  cement. 
No.  1. 

Mix  ground  white-lead  with  as  much  finelypowdered  red-lead  as  will  make 
it  of  the  consistence  of  soft  putty. 

No.  2. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  white-lead  and  red-lead,  and  add  as  much  boiled  lin- 
seed-oil as  is  required  to  give  it  the  proper  consistence. 

These  cements  are  used  for  making  metallic  joints  sound. 

French  cement. 

Gum-water  thickened  with  powdered  starch.  It  is  used  by  the  French 
naturalists  and  artificial-flower  makers.  It  keeps  for  a  long  time.  A  little 
lemon  juice  is  sometimes  added. 

Marine  cement. 

EoW  parts  of  caoutchouc  and  shellac,  dissolved  separately  in  coal-tar 
napMha,  and "Ld  together.  This  forms  a  very  strong  cement :  ,t  .  used 
for  joining  wood,  &c 

Par olic  cement.    Universal  cement. 

Curdle  skimmed  milk  ;  collect  the  curd  »  press  out  the  whey  ;  break  te 
i  •  ♦   „«.ll  nioces  •  drv  it  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and  reduce  u  io 
curd  into  small  pieces    dry      y  ^  nnely-powdered  qmck- 

a  fine  powder.    To  Sx.  of  this  pow  3J  ke  ^ 

lime,  and  9>j.  of  camphor.    M -  ell  ^     ^  ^  fc  ^  ^ 

^XKe^SO^  <orm  aU  which  is  to  be  applied 

quickly. 

Seal  engravers'  cement.    Phimberi  cement.^ 

9,    Common  resin,  Brick-dust,  iia        .  • 
Mix  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
Thi»  is  inferior  to  the  Botany  Bay  cement. 
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Tooth  cements. 
No.  1. 

B  Sandarac  ....*•  5U- 
Mastic  oJ' 
Amber      '    .         .  •  •  '•  •       Sr- x- 

Ether  .  .  •  •  •  •       3J-  _ 

Put  the  ingredients  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  dissolve  with  the  aid  of 
heat. 

No.  2. 

Put  §ij  mastic,  and  jiij  of  absolute  alcohol,  into  a  bottle  capable  of 
holding  lbij.  Effect  solution  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  add  £ix  of  dried  balsam 
of  Tolu,  and  again  apply  the  heat  of  hot  water,  and  frequently  shake  the 
ingredients  together ;  then  allow  the  bottle  to  stand  in  the  hot  water  for 
some  time,  that  any  insoluble  matter  may  subside.  This  is  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  tooth  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool. 

No.  3 
Vienna  Tooth  cement, 
Consists  of  a  viscid  solution  of  some  of  the  foregoing  resins 
with  powdered  asbestus. 

No.  4. 

Ostermaier's  Tooth  cement. 

The  principle  of  this  is  the  formation  of  phosphate  of  lime 
in  the  cavity  of  the  hollow  tooth. 

For  this  purpose  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  inust  first  be 
formed  by  burning  phosphorus  under  a  bell  jar :  48  parts  of 
the  anhydrous  acid  are  to  be  mixed  with  58  parts  of  pure  un- 
slaked lime  in  fine  powder,  and  the  requisite  quantity  pressed 
into  the  tooth  after  it  has  been  ivell  dried. 

No.  3. 

Metallic  Tooth  cement.  Poudre  melullique. 
Is  supposed  to  be  a  triple  amalgam  of  mercury,  silver,  and 
ammonium,  with  an  excess  of  the  latter,  and  that  part  of  the 
ammonium  loses  hydrogen,  and  escapes  as  ammoniacal  gas, 
whilst  the  remainder  of  the  ammonium,  silver,  and  mercury 
remain  as  a  firm  alloy  in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth. 

Various  cements. 
No.  1.  No.  2. 


Shellac  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit, 
forms  a  good  cement  in  some  cases.  Or 
the  shellac  may  be  melted  at  the  flame 
of  a  candle  and  applied  in  this  state. 
Shellac  dissolved  in  water,  with  one-third 
of  i's  weight  of  borax,  is  sometimes 
used. 


White  of  egg,  mixed  with  finely-pow- 
dered quick-lime,  forms  a  good  cement 
for  joining  spars  and  marble  ornaments. 

A  similar  composition  is  used  by  cop- 
persmiths to  secure  the  joints  and  rivets 
of  boilers,  but  they  substitute  bullock's 
blood  for  white  of  egg. 

z  z 
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No.  6. 

Chalk  ....  ibj. 
Glue    .  .  lbij. 

Paper,  boiled  in  water  and 
beaten  to  a  pulp     .       .  Ibj. 
Mix.    Used  for  making  architectural 
ornaments  in  relief. 


No.  7. 

Whiting,  sifted  and  heated 

to  redness  .  .  •  lbxvj. 
Black  rosin  .  .  •  lbxvj. 
Bees'  wax       .  .  Ibj. 

The  last  two  are  to  be  melted  toge- 
ther, and  the  whiting  stirred  in  during 
the  cooling. 

No.  8. 

Boiled  linseed  oil  and  red  lead 
mixed,  so  as  to  form  a  thin  paste,  is  used 
by  engineers. 


No.  3. 

P>    Clean  river  sand       .       .  Ibxx. 

Litharge  .       ,       .  lbij. 

Quick-lime       .       ,       .  Ibj. 

Linseed  oil      .       .  ,q.  s. 

To  form  a  thin  paste.  This  cement  is 
applied  to  mend  broken  pieces  of  stone, 
as  steps, &c,  and  after  a  time  it  acquires 
a  stony  hardness. 

A  similar  composition  has  been  used 
to  coat  brick  walls,  under  the  name  of 
mastic. 

No.  4. 

Bj  Iron-borings,  50  lbs.,  pounded  and 
sifted,  mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium 
or  salammoniac,  1  lb.  When  it  is  to  be 
used,  it  should  be  mixed  with  as  much 
water  as  will  give  it  a  pasty  consistence. 

This  is  an  excellent  cement  for  stop- 
ping cracks  in  iron  boilers,  tanks,  &c. 

No.  5. 

I£>    Borings  of  iron       ,  .       .  lbiv. 

Potters'  clay     .       .       .  lbij. 

Powdered  potsherds  ■         .  Ibj. 
Made  into  a  paste  with  salt  and  water. 
Becomes  very  hard  on  drying. 

HamelirCs  Mastic  cement. 

Mix  50  parts  of  silicious  sand,  50  parts  of  lime-marl  or  pulverized  Port- 
land or  Bath  stone,  and  8  parts  of  litharge.  When  the  cement  is  used,  it 
is  to  be  ground  up  with  linseed  oil. 

Keenes  Marble  cement. 

Gypsum  is  baked  in  the  same  way  as  for  making  plaster  of  Paris  ;  it  is 
then  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  again  baked  to  to 
as  before,  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder.    It  is  now  in  a  fit  state  for  use  On 
being  worked  in  the  same  way  as  plaster  of  Paris,  it  sets  into  a  very  hard 

Si  which  is  capable  of  taking  a  high  polish.  It  may  co^ed 
by  mixing  the  powder  with  water  containing  any  mineral  colon, s,  instead 
of  common  water. 

Roman  cement.    Hydraulic  mortar.    Parker  s  cement. 

This  is  a  kind  of  cement  or  mortar  which  sets  or  becomes  hard ^when .  co- 
vered with  water.  All  good  hydraulic  mortars  contain  alumina  and  s.h  a^ 
I  addition  to  lime.  Some  of  the  poorer  sorts  of  limestone,  —  ^ 
8  to  25  per  cent,  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  &C  when  burn  ,  y  d  a  hmo 
which  does  not  present  the  usual  phenomena  of  slaki ng  but  *h  b ,  .hen 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  possesses  the  property  of  burden  ng  uud« 
water.  Cements  possessing  this  property  are  also  made  by  burning pu«o- 
lana,  aeptaria,  and  silicious  or  argillacious  earths,  with  or  without 
limestone,  and  then  grinding  them  to  powder. 
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Ceratum.  Cerate. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Olive  oil      ....  fgiv. 
Wax        •  .       .       .       .  *iv. 
Add  the-  oil  to  the  melted  wax  .  and 
mix. 


Ceratum  simplex.  Simple  cerate. 
Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Olive  oil  .    G  parts, 

White  wax      .  ,3  parts, 

Spermaceti     .       .       .1  part. 
•   HeaMhe  oil  gently,  add  the  wax  and 
spermaceti,  stir  the  whole  gently  when  it 
is  fluid,  and  continue  the  agitation  as  it 
cools. 


Cerate  of  calamine.    Turner's  cerate. 


Ibss. 
fgxvj. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Calamine,  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  prepared 
chalk   .       .       .  . 
Simple  cerate 
Mix  them  well  together. 


1  part. 
5  parts. 


5J- 
5vj« 


Ceratum  calamine. 
Ceratum  epuloticum. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

ft  Calamine, 

Wax,  aa  ... 
Olive  oil  . 
Mix  the  oil  with  the  melted  wax,  then 
remove  them  from  the  fire,  and  when 
first  they  begin  to  thicken,  add  the 
calamine,  and  stir  constantly  until  they 
cool. 

Ceratum  cantharidis.    Cerate  of  Cantharides. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Cantharides„rubbed.to  fine  powder 
Cerate  of  spermaceti,  .. 
Add  the  cantharides.  to  the  cerate  softened  by  heat,  and  mix. 

Ceratum  cetace'i.    Spermaceti  cerate. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R  Spermaceti 
White  wax 
Olive  oil 

To  the  spermaceti  and  wax,  melted  together,  add  the  oil,'  and  Vtir  them 
with  a  spatula  until  they  are  cold. 

mercury™  hydraroyri  compositum.     Compound  cerate  of 

Dubl.Ph.1836. 

Stronger  mercurial  ointment, 
Soap  cerate,  aa  . 
Camphor 

Rub  them  together  until  they  arc  mixed. 

Ceratum  labiate.    Lip  salve. 

R    Spermaceti  .  ,  * 

White  wax  f.'SS" 
Oil  of  almonds       -  . 
Alkanet  root         .  ,  * 

Otto  of  roses         .  «*U> 

'         '         •  5J. 

z  z  2 


Sviij. 
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Digest  the  first  four  ingredients  in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  for  four  hours, 
then  strain  through  fine  flannel,  and  add  the  otto  of  roses. 


Ceratum  neutrale 
R 


KirklancVs  Neutral  cerate. 


Lead  plaster  <  •  »  3VUJ- 

Olive  oil  .  .  •  •  •  ^1V* 

Prepared  chalk      .  .  .  •  •  51V- 

Distilled  vinegar  .  .  •  ^1V- 

Goulard's  extract  of  lead  .  .  •  foss- 

Melt  together  the  plaster  and  oil,  add  the  chalk,  and  lastly  the  Goulard's 
extract,  mixed  with  the  distilled  vinegar. 

Ceratum  plumbi  acetatis.    Cerate  of  acetate  of  lead. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R,  Acetate  of  lead,  in  powder  .... 
White  wax  .  .  .  • 

Olive  oil  .  .  •  •  •  *5viij. 

Dissolve  the  wax  in  fgvij.  of  the  oil ;  then  to  these  gradually  add  the 
acetate  of  lead  separately  rubbed  with  the  rest  of  the  oil,  and  stir  with  a 
spatula  until  they  incorporate. 

Ceratum  plumbi  compositum.    Compound  lead  cerate. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

JJ>    Solution  of  Diacetate  of  lead 
Wax 
Olive  oil 
Camphor 

Mix  the  melted  wax  with  fgviij  of  the  oil,  then  remove  them  from  the 
fire ;  and  when  they  begin  to  thicken,  gradually  add  the  solution  of  diace- 
tate of  lead,  and  stir  them  constantly  with  a  spatula  until  they  cool;  lastly, 
with  these  mix  the  camphor,  dissolved  in  the  rest  of  the  oil. 

Ceratum  resinje.    Resin  cerate.    Yellow  basilicon. 
Loud.  Ph.  1836,  and  U.  S.  Ph.  1842. 

-   R    Resin,  Wax,  aa    .        •  .  •  •        .  .  lbj. 

Olive  oil  f5x7' 

Melt  the  resin  and  wax  together  with  a  slow  fire  ;  then  add  the  oil,  and 
struin  the  cerate,  while  hot,  through  a  linen  cloth. 

CjiRAtum  sabinte,    Savine  cerate. 


Oss. 
5SS* 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R.    Savine,  bruised         .       .  Ihj. 

Wax         .       .       •       •  l1"*. 

Lard         ..._.„.*'.       •  Ibij- 
Mix  the  savine  with  the  lard  and  wax 
melted  together,  then  strain  through  a 
linen  cloth. 


2  parts, 
1  part, 


Edin.  Ph.  1841 

Rt    Fresh  savine  . 
Bees'  wax 
Axunge         .       .       .4  parts. 
Melt  the  wax  and  axunge  together,  add 
the  savine,  and  boil  them  together  till 
the  leaves  are  friable,  then  strain. 
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Ceratum  saponis.    Soap  cerate. 

kLond.  Ph.  1836. 

Soap 
Wax 

Oxide  of  lead 
Olive  oil 
Vinegar.  . 
Boil  the  vinegar  with  the  oxide 
stirring  them  until  they  incorporate 


3X- 

gxijss. 


.  Oj. 

cong.  j. 

of  lead,  over  a  slow  fire,  constantly 
then  add  the  soap,  and  boil  again  in 


-  i.  .     —  o  

like  manner,  until  all, the  moisture  is  evaporated;  lastly,  with  these  mix 
the  wax  first  dissolved  in  the  oil. 

Ceratum  pro  tectu.  Cerat  pour  le  toucher.  Cerate  for 
touching. 

Soubeiran  Ph.  1840. 


jJ>  Spermaceti 
Yellow  wax 
Olive  oil 
Caustic  soda 


1  part. 
1 
16 
1 


n 


Dissolve  the  spermaceti  and  wax  in  the  oil  with  a  gentle  heat ;  then  add 
the  caustic  soda,  and  stir  the  whole  till  it  cools. 

tou^hino.Cerate  iS  US6d  'n  lyin8'*in  h°USes'  for  Posing  the 

Chlorine.  Symb.  CI.  equiv.  36.  A  heavy  gas  having  a 
yellowish  green  colour  Bp.  gr.  25.  It  has  a  pungent,  Suf- 
focating smell  and  if  respired,  unless  very  much  diluted,  it 
causes  instant  death.  For  the  method  of  obtain^  it  Tee  the 
following  formula  of  the  Dubl.  Ph.  8  5 

Chlorinii  aqua.    Chlorine  water. 


Edinb.  Ph.  1841. 

Muriate  of  soda      .       ,  *j. 

Sulphuric  acid  (commercial)  fgij. 

Red  oxide  of  lead    .      .    350  grs. 

Water  .  .  ..  .  •  fgviij.- 
Triturate  the  muriate  of  soda  and 
oxide  together;  put  them  into  the  water 
contained  in  a  bottle  with  a  glass  stop- 
per; add  the  acid;  agitate  occasionally 
till  the  red  oxide  becomes  almost  all 
white.  Allow  the  insoluble  matter  to 
subside  before  using  the  liquid. 


n 

5, 


Dubl.  Ph.    Aqua  chlorinii. 

Muriate  of  soda,  dry     .  100  parts 
Oxide  of  manganese     .  30 
Sulphuric  acid     .  j  7 

Water  .  .  .  1.24 
Add  the  acid  gradually  to  the  water, 
and  when  the  mixture  has  become  cold, 
pour  it  on  the  muriate  of  soda  and  oxide 
of  manganese  previously  powdered, 
mixed,  and  put  into  a  retort ;  then  with 
a  proper  apparatus^  and  a  moderate  heat 
gradually  increased,  let  the  gas  escaping 
from  the  mixture  bo  transmitted  through 
two  hundred  parts  of  distilled  water,  the 
process  being  concluded  when  the  effer- 
vescence in  the  retort  has  subsided. 

Chlorine  water  should  be  kept  in 
well-stopped  glass  bottles,  and  in  a  place 
impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
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Chocolate. 

A  paste  made  of  the  roasted  cacao-nut,  triturated  with  sugar 
and  aromatics,  such  as  vanilla.  . 
Cider.  .... 
The  fermented  juice  of  the  apple.  * 

Clairet.    JRossalis  cles  six  graines. . 

R=    The  seeds  of  anise,  Fennel,  Dill,  Coriander,  Carra- 

way,  and  Daucus  creticus,  aa,  .  .  §j. 

Proof  spirit  .  .  .  .  .  Oiv. 

Sugar         .  .  .         •         »  •  "Jji 

Macerate  for  a  week,  and  strain. 

Clothes  ball,  for  cleaning  clothes. 

Rj    Pipeclay  .  .  .  ,  lbij. 

Fuller's  earth,  Prepared  chalk,  Ox-gall,  aa  ^iv.  Mix. 

Coffee. 

The  roasted  berry  of  the' Coffcea  Jrabica,  extensively  used  in 
decoction  or  infusion,  as  an  article  of  djet.  The  following  have 
been  used  as  substitutes  for  it : — 

Bye  coffee.  t>illenius\s  coffee.  Hunt's  economical  breakfast 
powder.    Rye  roasted  with  a  little  butter,  and  used  as  coffee. 

Succory  coffee,  German  coffee.  Succory  root  roasted  with  a 
little  butter  or  oil.  It  is  extensively  used  for  adulterating 
coffee. 

Ms  coffee.  Sylvester's  coffee.  The  seeds  of  the  yellow  water- 
flag,  Gladiolus  luteus,  or  Iris  pseudacorus.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  best  of  the  European  substitutes. 

Besides  the  above,  fenugreek-seeds,  chick-peas,  holly-berries, 
broom-seeds,  gooseberry-seeds,  currant-seeds,  rice,  beet-root, 
and  horse-beans,  have  severally  been  used  for  making  a  sub- 
stitute for  coffee.  _ 

Cold  cream.    Ceratum  galeni.  Pommade  en  crime.  .  Cremor 

frigida. 

Rj    Sweet  oil  of  almonds   .  •  • 

White  wax,  Spermaceti,  aa 

Rose  water  .  •  • 

Oil  of  bergamot         .  •  • 

Oil  of  lavender  •  •  • 

Otto  of  roses  ■»■•-•* 
Melt  the  wax  and  spermaceti  in  the  oil  of  almonds  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  then  put  these  into  a  marble  mortar  previously  heated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water,  and  add  the  rose-water  gradually,  while  the  mixture 
is  constantly  stirred  or  whisked  with  an  egg-whisk,  until  the  whole  has  be- 
come cold, 

It  is  desirable  to  use  a  marble  mortar,  as  it  retains  the  heat 
longer  than  a  wedgewood  mortar.  A  smaller  proportion  ot 
wax  and  spermaceti  may  be  used  in  cold  weather. 


§188. 
5SS. 

3a- 

5J« 
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COLLYRIUM. 

Liquid  applications  for  the  eyes,  or  eye-waters,  are  frequently 
•  designated  by  this  name. 

Colopiionium.  -  Colophony.   Black  rosin. 

The  residue  left  after  the  distillation  of  oil  of  turpentine 
from  common  turpentine.  It  differs  from  Yellow  rosin  in  being 
anhydrous,  while  yellow  rosin  is  a  hydrate. 

Colours. 

Azure.  Smalt.  A  blue  pigment  used  in  painting,  and  in 
getting  up  fino  i;nen>    It  is  a  ,glasSj  coioured  with  co5alt  and 

redaced  to  powder. 

1. 

EoastcobaltoretodriveofFthe  arsenic  ;  mix  the  residuary  black  oxide  with 
as  much  oil  of  vitriol  as  will  make  it  into  a  paste,  and  expose  this,  first  to  a 
moderate  heat,  then  to  a  red  heat,  for  an  hour.  Reduce  the  resulting  sul- 
phate to  powder,  and  dissolve  it  in  water.  To  the  solution  add  carbonate 
of  potash,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  until  the  precipitate  formed  no 
longer  indicates  the  presence  of  iron.  The  whole  of  the  iron  being  thus  re- 
moved from  the  solution,  the  latter  is  to  be  filtered,  and  precipitated  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potash,  made  as  follows  :-Mix  10  parts  of 
potash,  IS  parts  of  finely-ground  flints  or  sand,  and  1  part  of  powdered  char- 
coal ;  put  the  mixture  into  a  crucible,  and  expose  it  to  a  bright  r!r  heat 
ior  five  or  six  hours;  the  melted  mass,  when  cold,  is  to  be  powdered  and 
dissolved  in  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  silicate  of  cobalt 
which  is  precipitated  constitutes  the  blue  pigment. 

2. 

Roast  cobalt  with  three  times  its  weight  of  sand,  and  an  equal  weight  of 
potash,  and  reduce  the  fused  mass,  when  cold,  to  powder. 

Egyptian  azure.  CarWte  of  soda  5xv,  calcined  flints 
0x\  copper  filings  Mix  and  fuse  them  together  in  a 

crucible  or  two  hours,  and  when  cold,  reduce  to  powder 
.  Ivory  black.    Cologne  black.    Cassel  black.    Made  bv  oil 

retorf  nnT^  7  ^T'f  °f  iv°V  in  a  'lose  cruciL  or 
letoit  until  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  is  carbonized 

.  S::bSsrcli'"£S  usedi  but  tl,oy  do  ,,ot  * 

Lamp  black  This  is  the  carbonaceous  matter  denositpd 
Site.  ,t,  the* add  a  so!ut,on  of  phpsph^o  of  soda  K 
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any  precipitate  is  formed  ;  wash  the  violet-coloured  subphos- 
phate  of  cobalt,  and  mix  it  while  still  moist  with  eight  times 
as  much  recently  precipitated  and  still  moist  alumina;  dry  the 
mixture,  and  heat  it  to  redness  in  a  crucible. 

2. 

Precipitate  the  nitrate  of  cobalt,  formed  as  directed  in 
No.  1,  with  a  solution  of  arseniate  of  potash,  and  mix  the 
arseniate  of  cobalt  with  16  times  its  weight  of  moist  alumina. 

3. 

Add  recently  precipitated  and  moist  alumina  to  solution  of 
nitrate  of  cobalt. 

4. 

Add  solution  of  ammonia  alum  to  solution  of  nitrate  of 
cobalt,  and  treat  the  precipitate  as  in  No.  I. 

Chemic  blue.  Sulphate  of  indigo.  Indigo  dissolved  m  from 
four  to  eight  times  its  weight  of  the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
then  diluted  with  water  and  neutralized  with  chalk  or  potash. 

Liquid  blue.  To  one  ounce  of  powdered  Prussian  blue,  add 
an  ounce  or  two  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid;  allow  the  mix- 
ture to  stand  for  24  hours,  then  add  eight  or  nine  ounces  ot 

Prussian  blue.  Berlin  blue.  This  pigment  is  made  by  cal- 
cining animal  matter,  such  as  dried  blood,  parings  of  horns, 
&c,  with  about  one-eighth  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
in  an  iron  retort,  exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat  for  seven  or  eight 
hours;  lixiviating  the  product  of  this  operation,  and  adding 
common  green  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  to  the  lixivium.  _ 

Saxon  blue.  Dissolve  £  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  gviij  ot 
alum,  in  one  gallon  of  water,  then  acid  simultaneously  solu- 
tions of  prussiate  of  potash  and  of  common  pearlash,  as  long  as 
any  precipitate  is  formed.    Collect  and  wash  the  precipitate. 

Stone  blue.  Fig  blue.  Thumb  blue.  Crown  blue  Mecklenburgh 
blue  Queen's  blue.  Mix  finely  powdered  indigo  with  starch 
paste,  and  make  it  into  cakes  of  the  required  size  and  form 

Bloom  of  roses.  Carmine  dissolved  in  liquor  ammonia,  and 
diluted  with  rose-water  and  spirit  of  wine. 

Carmine.    A  pigment  made  from  cochineal,  as  follows  .— 

1. 

Boilffij  of  cochineal,  and  $  of  bitartrate  of  potash ,  in ^4 
gallons  ofpure  distilled  water,  for  15  minutes  ;  strain Je  decoc- 
tion  through  flannel,  add  gj  of  alum,  and  frs  of  carbonate  ol 
potash,  and  again  boil  for  five  minutes;  remove  the  liquid 
from  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  in  glass  or  earthen  vessels  foi 
two  or  three  days,  that  the  carmine  may  subside. 
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2. 

Boil  Ibj  ^iv  of  cochineal,  and  115  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  in  4  gallons  of  soft  water  for  20  minutes;  then  remove 
the  boiler  from  the  fire,  and  add  ^vj  of  alum,  and  5j  of  bitar- 
trate  of  potash  ;  stir  the  mixture  for  a  few  minutes,  let  it 
stand  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  dregs  to  subside,  then 
carefully  decant  off  the  clear  liquor,  strain  it  through  a  fine 
silk  sieve,  and  add  the  whites  of  two  eggs  well  beaten  up. 
Sometimes  the  carmine  will  immediately  separate,  but  at  other 
times  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  liquor  again  over  the  fire  and 
heat  it,  but  not  to  the  boiling  point. 

3. 

Boil  Ibj  of  cochineal,  and  ^iijss  of  carbonate  of  potash,  in 
5  pails  of  water,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  remove  the  decoc- 
tion from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  5j  of  alum  ;  allow  the  solution 
to  stand  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  the  dregs  may  subside, 
then  decant  the  clear  liquor,  and  put  it  again  over  the  fire,  at 
the  same  time  adding  ^iijss  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  1  gallon 
of  water,  and  strained.  At  the  moment  of  ebullition  the  car- 
mine will  rise  to  the  surface  ;  the  pan  is  now  to  be  removed 
from  the  fire  and  left  at  rest  that  the  carmine  may  subside. 

It  should  be  dried  in  a  stove,  at  a  temperature  from  82°  to 
86°  Fah. 

A  wood  or  charcoal  fire  should  be  used  in  the  process,  as 
the  effluvia  from  coal  fires  is  said  to  be  very  injurious  to  the 
product. 

Iris  green.  The  juice  of  the  petals  of  the  iris  added  to 
quicklime. 

Sap  green.  The  juice  of  berries  of  buckthorn,  of  black  alder 
or  of  ever-green  privet,  12  pints;  lime  water  8  pints;  gum 
arable,  6  ounces.    Evaporate  until  quite  thick. 

Copper  green.  Blue  bice.  Blue  carbonate  of  copper.  Bicarbonate 
of  copper.  This  is  a  mineral  carbonate  of  copper,  found  in 
mines,  and  prepared  for  paints  by  grinding  and  washing 

Scheeles  green.  Mitis  green.  Arsenite  of  copper.  Saturate  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  with  arsenious  acid,  aided  bv 
the  application  of  heat;  then  add  this  solution  to  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed  It  js 
of  a  fine  grass-green  colour,  and  is  used  as  a  paint 

Vienna  green.  Sweinfurth  green.  Dissolve  Tbi  of  arsenious 
acid  in  water;  mix  Ibj  of  powdered  verdigris  with  Xm 
^vater,  and  add  the  former  solution  to  it ;  let  the  mixture 
stand  until  the  reaction  is  complete.  Sometimes  the  in™e 
clients  are  boiled  together,  when  the  process  is  expedited" 
The  addition  of  more  arsenic  gives  the  product  a  yellowish 
tint.    It  may  also  be  made  by  dissolving  •£}  0f  arseniouslcid 
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in  water,  and  ibj  of  verdigris  in  vinegar,  mixing  the  two 
solutions',  and  evaporating  the  liquor  until  it  crystallizes. 

Brazil  wood  lake.  Boil  Tbj  of  Brazil  wood  in  4  gallons  of 
water  for  20  minutes  ;  add  Tbjss  of  alum,  dissolved  in  water, 
and  Ibss  of  solution  of  tin  ;  then  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda,  carefully  avoiding  excess  of  the 
alkali. 

Calamine  lake.  (1.)  To  the  coloured  liquor  remaining  after 
the  preparation  of  carmine,  some  recently  precipitated  and 
still  moist  alumina  is  added,  and  the  mixture  stirred  and 
heated  a  little,  until  the  colouring  matter  is  carried  down  with 
the  alumina. 

2. 

Add  a  solution  of  alum  to  the  coloured  liquor  remaining 
after  the  preparation  of  carmine,  and  then  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed.  Solu- 
tion of  tin  is  sometimes  added  to  brighten  the  colour. 

Lac  lake.  Boil  fresh  stick-lac  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  then  add  a  solution  of  alum  as  long  as  any  precipi- 
tate is  formed. 

Madder  lake.  Macerate  2  parts  of  best  madder  in  8  parts 
of  cold  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  the  madder 
into  a  cloth  and  press  it  strongly.  Repeat  this  operation  three 
times.  The  madder,  after  being  thus  exhausted  of  some  of  its 
colouring  matter,  is  to  be  digested  for  three  hours  in  a  solu- 
tion of  1  part  of  alum  and  12  parts  of  water,  with  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath  ;  the  liquor  is  then  to  be  filtered,  and  ,  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  socla  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  to  preci- 
pitate the  lake. 

Orange  lake.  Boil  3iv  of  arnotto,  and  Ibj  of  pearlash  in 
1  gallon  of  water,  for  half  an  hour,  then  strain.  Dissolve 
Tbjss  of  alum  in  ]  J  gallon  of  water,  and  add  this  to  the  former 
solution,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed. 

Yellow  lake.  Persian  or  French  berries  are  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  potash,  and  the  colouring  matter  precipitated  by 
means  of  alum,  in  the  same  manner  as  Orange  lake. 

Ockre.  There  are  several  native  mixtures  of  argillaceous 
and  calcareous  earth  and  oxide  of  iron  employed  as  paints  and 
colours,  under  the  generic  name  of  Ochre,  and  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  differences  in  their  colour  or  in 
their  places  of  origin.  The  difference  of  colour  depends  partly 
on  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  iron,  and  partly  on  the  propor- 
tion of  oxide  of  iron  present;  the  colour  is  sometimes  modihed 
by  the  application  of  heat.  Ockres  are  generally  prepared  for 
use  by  the  process  of  elutriation,  in  the  same  way  as  chalk. 
The  different  varieties  are  distinguished  as  Brown  ochre,  lied 
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ochre,  Yellow  ochre,  French  achre,  which  is  yellow,  Oxford  ochre, 
and  Roman  ochre,  which  are  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour. 
Indian  red  and  Spanish  hrown  may  also  he  classed  among-  the 
Ochi-cs. 

Broicn  pink.  Boil  Tbj  of  French  berries,  Tbss  of  fustic,  and 
fljj  of  pearlash,  with  1^  gallon  of  water,  in  a  tinned  or  pewter 
boiler,  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  strain  while  hot.  Dissolve 
Tbjss  of  alum  in  2£  gallons  of  water,  and  add  this  solution  to 
the  former  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed.  Collect,  wash, 
and  dry  the  precipitate. 

Dutch  pink.  Boil  Tbj  of  French  berries,  Ibss  of  turmeric, 
and  Tbj.  of  alum,  with  1-J  gallon  of  water,  for  half  an  hour,  and 
strain  ;  then  evaporate  the  liquor  to  2  quarts,  and  add  Tbiij  of 
whiting^  Collect,  wash,  and  dry  the  precipitate.  It  should  be 
of  a  bright  golden  yellow  colour.  Starch  or  white-lead  is 
sometimes  substituted  for  whiting. 

English  pink.  Prepared  as  Dutch  pink,  but  more  whitino- 
is  used. 

Rosepink.  Whiting  coloured  with  a  decoction  of  Brazil- 
wood, and  pearlash.  The  colour  is  very  fugitive.  Alum  or 
solution  of  tin  is  sometimes  used  to  vary  the  colour. 

Orange  red.  Sandix.  Made  by  calcining  white- lead  ;  it  has 
a  brighter  colour  than  red-lead. 

Red-lead.  Minium.  Plumbi  oxidum  rubrum.  Made  by  roast- 
ing litharge  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.    It  is  used  in  paints. 

Brown  red.  _  Indian  red.  Colcothar.  Under  these  names  are 
sold  the  peroxide  of  iron  obtained  by  calcining  the  salts  of  iron. 
The  colour  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  calcination  is  conducted.  The  true  Indian  red,  Terra 
Persica,  or  Ochra  purpurea  Persica,  is  a  mineral  brought  from 
Ormnz— see  Ochre. 

Ruddle.  Reddle.  Red  chalk.  Red  lumber-stone.  These  names 
are  applied  to  clay  iron  ore — consisting  of  clay  and  oxide  of 
■J?^ — a  /mineral  of  a  deep  red  colour,  intermediate  between 
-Hole  mid  Red  ochre,  containing  more  oxide  of  iron  than  the 
former,  and  less  than  the  latter.  It  is  used  for  marking  on 
wood,  paper,  &c,  and  is  made  into  crayons.  It  is  also  some- 
tmcs  used  in  paints. 

Venetian  red.  Bolus  veneta.  A  kind  of  Red  ochre,  brought 
from  Venice.  It  becomes  harder  and  darker  Coloured  bv 
heating.  UJ 

Sienna.    Terra  sienna.    An  argillaceous  mineral,  of  a  fine 
texture,  very  light,  smooth,  and  glossy,  of  a  yellowish-brown 
or  coffee-colour:  when  wetted  and  drawn  over  the  paper  it 
leaves  a  dull  orange  trace     By  calcination  it  assumes  I  red- 
dioh- brown  colour,  and  is  then  called  Burnt  sienna.    The  best 
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sort  is  brought  from  Italy,  but  it  is  found,  of  inferior  quality, 
in  England,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wycomb. 

Ulti  'ctmarine.    Cceruleum  ultramontamun.    This  beautiful  and 
costly  pigment  is  obtained  from  the  mineral  Lapis  lazuli,  which, 
is  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  heated  to  redness, 
quenched  in  water,  and  then  ground  to  a  fine  powder.     To  Ibj 
of  this  powder  is  added  gvj  or*  yellow  rosin,  gij  of  common 
turpentine,  g'j  of  bee's-wax,  and  Jij  of  linseed-oil,  previously 
mixed  together,  and  the  whole  is  made  into  a  mass.    This  is 
kneaded  in  successive  portions  of  luke-warm  water,  which  it 
colours  blue,  and  from  which  the  ultramarine  is  subsequently 
deposited  after  allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  time.    The  first 
water  is  usually  rendered  dirty,  and  is  rejected  ;  the  second 
yields  the  pigment  of  best  quality.    The  process  is  founded 
on  the  property  which  the  colouring  matter  of  this  mineral 
possesses,  of"  adhering  less  firmly  to  the  resinous  cement  used 
than  the  foreign  matter  with  which  it  is  associated.   The  finest 
specimens  of  Lapis  lazuli  are  brought  from  China,  Persia,  and 
Great  Bucharia. 

Ultramarine  ashes.  Sander's  line.  The  residue  left  after  the 
extraction  of  Ultramarine,  according  to  the  preceding  process ; 
the  resinous  cement  being  burned  away,  and  the  ashes 
washed. 

Artificial  ultramarine.  Mix  together  1  part  of  porcelain 
clay,  J  J  part  of  sulphur,  1  part  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  keep  the  mixture  at  a  dull  red  heat,  in  a  covered 
crucible,  as  long  as  vapours  are  'given  off.  On  opening  the 
crucible  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  spongy  mass,  part  of 
which  will  be  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  and  this  is  to  be  separated 
from  the  other  part.  The  results  of  this  process  are  not  uni- 
form, yet  this  is  considered  the  best  process  that  has  yet  been 
published.  . 

Umber.  Terra  umbria.  Creta  umbria.  A  massive  mineral,  oi 
a  fine  pale  brown  colour,  and  compact  texture  ;  it  is  soft  and 
dry  to  the  touch,  and  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue ;  it  as- 
sumes a  deep  brown  colour  when  exposed  to  heat.  According 
to  Klaproth,  it  consists  of  13  parts  of  silica,  5  of  alumina, 
48  of  oxide  of  iron,  20  of  manganese,  and  14  of  water,  in  100 
parts.    It  is  principally  brought  from  the  island  of  Cyprus, 

and  from/Turkey.  j  n  i 

Burnt  umber.    The  mineral  umber  exposed  to  a  dull  red 
heat  for  half  an  hour,  by  which  the  colour  is  improved.    I  Ins, 
as  well  as  the  former,  is  used  as  a  brown  colour  by  painters. 
Blue  verditer.  Refiner's  verditer. 

1.  \ 
The  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  obtained  by  the  refiners  in 
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precipitating  silver  from  nitric  acid  by  heating  it  with  copper, 
is  poured  while  hot  upon  whiting  moistened  with  water,  and 
the  mixture  stirred  until  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  precipi- 
tated, when  more  of  the  nitric  solution  is  added  until  the 
desired  colour  is  produced. 

2. 

The  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  as  above,  is  precipitated 
with  lime,  which  is  added  in  the  state  of  slaked  lime.  This 
precipitate,  when  nearly  dry,  is  triturated  with  more  lime,  to 
develope  the  velvety  blue  colour,  characteristic  of  verditer  of 
the  best  quality.  The  process  is  frequently  unsuccessful  in  un- 
skilful hands. 

Green  verditer,  is  prepared  in  much  the  same  way  as  Blue 
verditer,  the  difference  in  the  colour  resulting  from  differences 
m  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  or  from  slight  and  acciden- 
tal circumstances  not  always  under  the  control  of  the  operator. 

•  Aluin  white.  Baume's  alum  ichite.  Mix  ftss  of  honey 
with  Ibj  of  alum  ;  calcine  the  mixture  in  a  shallow  vessel  and 
heat  it  to  whiteness;  wash,  dry,  and  powder  the  residue,  which 
will  be  beautifully  white,  and  suitable  for  use  with  oil. 

White  lead.  Basic  carbonate  of  lead.  Made  by  exposing 
sheet  lead  to_  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  in  close  chambers" 
■Different  varieties  of  this  pigment  have  been  distinguished 
according  to  the  process  by  which  they  have  been  made, 
inus,  common  vinegar,  alegar,  molasses  vinegar,  the  refuse 
water  of  starch-makers,  &c,  have  been  used  in  the  process 
and  the  products  distinguished  as  Flake  white,  Nottingham 
white,  Newcastle  white,  Grace's  white  lead,  Sec. 

Wilkinson's  white.  Made  by  grinding  litharge  with  sea- 
water  until  the  whiteness  is  no  longer  improved. 

Pearl  white.    Ford's  Spanish  white.    Trisnitrate  of  bismuth 

1  ermanent  white.     Artificial   sulphate   or   carbonate  of 
bytes,  made  by  adding  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  soda  to 
■elation  of  chloride  of  barium.    This  pigment  possesses  ti  e 
advantage  of  not  being  affected  by  sulphured  hyXooeT 
m   Chrome  yellow.    Chromate  of  lead.    Obtained  by  precioitif 
mg  nitrate  of  lead  with  chromate  of  potash  7  1  1 

_Jndian  yellow     This  pigment  is  brought  from  the  East 

King's  yellow.    Sublimed  orpiment,  or  sulphuret  of  arsenic 
Naples  yellow.      1.)    Calcine  together  Ibiss  of  lead!  ft? 
Of  antimony,     of  alum,  and  £  of  common  salt  "  ®J 

(2  )    Mix  Jxij  of  flake  white,  fij  of  diapho'retic  antimonv 
g«  of  calcined  alum,  and  &  of  salammoniac,  and  c  J 
mature  m  a  covered  crucible,  with  a  moderately    o   th  ee 
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hours,  so  that  at.  the  end  of  that  time  it  may  be  barely  red 
hot. 

Patent  yellow.  Chloride  of  lead.  Grind  together  1  part  of 
common  salt  and  4  parts  of  litharge  with  water ;  expose  the 
..mixture  for  some  time  to  a  gentle  heat,  adding  more  water 
from  time  to  time  as  evaporation  takes  place.  Finally,  wash 
the  white  chloride  of  lead  which  is  formed,  and  heat  it  until  it 
acquires  a  fine  yellow  colour. 

Queen's  yellow.    Turpith  mineral,  or  sub-sulphate  of  mer- 
cury. 

Liquid  colours.    Lacca  flidda. 

Blue.  (1.)  Make  a  strong  tincture  of  litmus  with  a  weak 
spirit.  (2.)  To  a  strong  tincture  of  litmus,  made  as  1,  add  a 
few  drops  of  dilute  acetic  acid  until  the  colour  has  become 
more  purely  blue.  (3.)  Dilute  Saxon  blue,  or  sulphate  of 
indigo,  with  water,  and  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid  with 
chalk. 

Green.  (1.)  Dissolve  crystallized  verdigris  in  water.  (2.) 
Dissolve  sap-green  in  water,  and  add  a  little  alum.  (3.)  Dis- 
solve equal  parts  of  crystallized  verdigris  and  cream  of  tartar 
in  water,  and  add  a  little  gum  arabic.  > 

Purple.  (1.)  Add  solution  of  carmine  in  ammonia  to  tinc- 
ture of  litmus.  (2.)  Add  a  small  quantity  of  alum  to  a  de- 
coction of  logwood.  A.      -ir  f 

Bed.  (1.)  Boil  Brazil  wood  in  dilute  acetic  acid  tor  a  tew 
minutes;  strain,  and  add  a  little  alum  and  gum  arabic.  (2.) 
Add  acetic  acid  to  tincture  of  litmus  until  it  assumes  the  pro- 
per colour.  (3.)  Dissolve  carmine  in  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  add  water  and  a  little  spirit.  _ 

Yellow  (I.)  Dissolve  gamboge  in  water,  and  add  a  little 
alum  and  gum  arabic.  (2.)  Dissolve  gamboge  in  equal  parts 
of  proof  spirit  and  water.  (3.)  Boil  French  berries  in  water, 
strain,  and  add  alum  and  gum  arabic.  (4.)  Make  a  strong 
tincture  of  turmeric.  (5.)  Dissolve  arnotto  in  a  weak  ley  ot 
potash  or  soda. 

Cake  water  colours.  „  f    „       .  ... 

These  are  made  by  rubbing  any  of  the  dry  colours  with  gum- 
water  and  a  little  solution  of  isinglass,  making  them  into  a 
thick  paste,  and  drying  them  in  a  mould. 

CatTe  oil  colours     The  colours  are  first  ground  with  a 
weak  solution  of  mastic  in  oil  of  turpentine  ;  they  are  then 
dried,  put  on  a  stone  heated  by  a  charcoal  hre  put  undei  it 
and  ground  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  spermaceti  and  1  pa 
of  poppy  oil.    The  paste  is  afterwards  pressed  into  a  mould 

and  allowed  to  harden.  .     ,  0<,~^ 

Oil  colours  in  bottles.    These  are  prepared  in  the  same 
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way  as  the  cake  oil  colours,  excepting-  that  the  spermaceti'  is 
omitted,  or  used  in  much  smaller  proportion. 

Show  colours,* for  druggists'  shop  windows. 

Blue.  (1.)  Sulphate  of  copper  5j,  sulphuric  acid  ^ss, 
water  gx.  (2.)  Ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  ammonio- 
mtrate  of  nickel,  (see  5,)  and,  water.  (3.)  Prussian  blue, 
gr  x,  oxalic  acid  gr.  xx,  water.^xvj.  (4.)  Dissolve  nickel  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  add  ammonia  in  excess,  and  dilute  with 
water.  _  (5.)  Dissolve  nickel  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  add  am- 
monia in  excess,  and  dilute  with  water.  (6.)  Dissolve  Prus- 
sian blue  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilute  with  water. 

Green.    (1.)  Sulphate  of  copper,         chloride  of  sodium 
5iv,  water  (2.)  Dissolve  %  of  nickel  in  Svj  of  nitric 

acid  and  add  Ov  of  water.  (3.)  Dissolve  nickel  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  dilute  with  water,  (4.)  Dissolve  sulphate 
ot  copper  in  water,  and  add  bichromate  of  potash  until  the 
required  colour  is  produced.  (5.)  Dissolve  sulphate  of  cop- 
per in  water  ana  add  nitric  acid  until,  the.  required  colour  is 
produced  (6.)  Dissolve  distilled  verdigris  i/acetic  acid  and 
dilute  it  with  water. 

W£?wi  •  (1,^?i?,0lve  za?re  (imPure  oxide  of  co^lt)  in 
hydrochloric  acid  filter,  and  add  carbonate  -of  ammonia  in 
excess  ;  to  this  add  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  until  the  re 
quired  colour  is  produced.  (2.)  Dissolve  zaffre  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  filter,  and  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess  - 
to  this  add  ammonio-nitrate  of  nickel  (see  Blue,  5)  until  the 
required  tint  is  produced.  1  e 

Orange.  (I.)  Dissolve  bichromate  of  potash  in  water  until 
the  required  tint  is  produced.  (2.)  The  same  as  the  last  but 
adding  some  oil  of  vitriol  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Pink      (1.)    Dissolve  ^ij  of  zaffre  in  SEyj  of  hvtWM*.?* 

ac/?VfilteP'  fdd  S0lQti0!1  of  carbQ"ate  of  «amoii2 in?xSS  hen 
acid  f5J  of  liquor  potass*,  and  dilute  with  water,  to  produce 

quantity  of  the  Pink  1  5  tX  M11aH 

solution  of  ammonia  and  di/utcVt  %  rSH?  > 

best,  madder  two  or  three  times  with  coCJS         1  ^ 
it  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammo,, a,  fi  T Iho^T^ 
d,h,te  .,t  with  water.    (4.)  Dissolve  ^d^f 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  »»■  solution  of 

Violet.    Ammonio-sulphate  of  conner  dilnfod  -n 
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Yellow.  Bichromate  of  potash  3vj,  carbonate  of  potash, 
31V,  water  3xvj« 

Confectio  amygdala.  Lond.  Ph.  1 836*'.— Conserva  amyg- 
dalarum.     Edin.  Ph.  Confectio  amygdalarum.  Dubl. 

Ph.  1826.—  Confection  of  almonds.    Conserve  of  almonds. 

R    Sweet  almonds       .  5V1,J- 
Powdered  gum  arabic  .  •  3J- 

White  sugar  .  31V- 

Blanch  the  almonds  by  maceration  and  peeling,  then  pound  the  ingredients 
together  until  they  become  incorporated. 

The  Lond.  Ph.  adds,  "  This  confection  may  be  longer  kept  unchanged, 
if  the  almonds,  gum  acacia,  and  sugar,  separately  powdered,  are  afterwards 
mixed.  Then,  whenever  the  confection  is  to  be  used,  pound  all  the  ingre- 
dients together  until  incorporated.'' 

Cokfectio  aromatica.    Aromatic  confection. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Cinnamon,  Nutmegs,  aa     .  gij. 
Cloves       .       •       •       •  oJ* 
Cardamoms,  husked  .  gss. 

Saffron      .       .       •       •  o'J- 
Prepared  chalk         .       •  5XVJ- 
Sugar        ....  Ibij- 
Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together  to  a 
very  fine  powder  and  keep  them  in  a 
close  vessel ;  and  whenever  the  confec- 
tion is  to  be  used,  add  water  gradually, 
and  mix  until  incorporated. 


Dubl.  Pb.  1826. 

The  same  as  the  London  formula,  ex- 
cept that  lbj  of  water  is  directed  to  be 
added  to  the  dry  ingredients,  when  the 
confection  is  made. 

Electua- 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 
rium  aromaticum. 
R    Aromatic  powder  . 
Syrup  of  orange-peel 
Mix  them  and  triturate  them  into  a 
uniform  paste. 


1  part, 

2  parts. 


This  is  the  modern  representative  of  the  old  Confectio 
Raleighana  and  Confectio  cardiaca 


Confectio  aurantii.  Con- 
fection of  orange  peel. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Orange  peel,  fresh,  separated 
by  a  rasp 

.  lbj. 

Sugar       ....  Im- 
pound the  peel  in  a  stone  mortar  with 
a  wooden  pestle,  then,  the  sugar  being 
added,  pound  again  until  incorporated. 

Confectio  cAssiiE.  Con- 
fection of  cassia. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Cassia  pulp       .       •       •  1ds3, 
Manna      .       .       .       •  5'J' 
Tamarind  pulp         .        •  5h 
Syrup  of  roses  .       .    f"5 v i j j . 

Bruise  the  manna,  then  dissolve  it  in 


9. 


Conserva  aurantii.  Con- 
serve of  orange  peel. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Grate  off  the  outer  rind  of  bitter 
oranges  and  beat  it  into  a  pulp,  adding 
gradually  thrice  its  weight  of  white 
sugar. 


Electuarium  cassije.  Elec- 
tuary of  cassia. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Pulp  of  cassia,  recently  ex- 
pressed •       •       •    *  _s3- 
Manna      .       •       •  3U- 
Pulp  of  tamarinds     .       *  5J' 
Syrup  of  orange  peel         •  Ihss. 
Having  bruised  the  manna,  dissolve  it 
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the  syrup ;  afterwards  mix  in  the  cassia 
and  tamarind  pulp,  and  evaporate  the 
moisture  until  a  proper  consistence  is 
attained. 


in  the  syrup  with  a  medium  heat,  then 
add  the  pulps,  and  let  the  mixture,  by- 
slow  evaporation,  be  reduced  to  a  proper 
consistence. 


Confectio  japonica.    Confection  of  catechu 


Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Electua- 
rium  catechu. 

R>    Catechu,  Kino,  aa      .       .  |iv. 
Cinnamon,  Nutmeg,  aa       .  £i. 
Opium,  diffused  in  a  little 

sherry     ....  giss. 
Syrup  of  red  roses,  reduced 

to  the  consistence  of  honey  Oiss. 
Pulverize  the  solids ;  mix  the  opium 
and  syrup,  then  the  powders,  and  beat 
them  thoroughly  into  a  uniform  mass. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826.  Electua- 
rium  catechu  compositum. 

Bj     Catechu  .       ,       .  giv. 

Cinnamon  .       .  . 

Kino         ....  giij. 
Rub  to  powder,  then  add 
Turkey  opium,  diffused  in  a 

little  sherry  .       .  51SS. 

Syrup  of  ginger,  reduced  to  the 

consistence  of  honey       Ibij  giij. 

Mix. 

The  above  formulae  may  be  considered  as  the  representatives, 
in  our  modern  Pharmacopoeias,  of  the  once  celebrated  recipes 
for  Confectio  Damocratis  and  Tkeriaca  Andromachi. 

Confectio  damocratis.  Mithridatium.  Mithridate,  or 
Damocratess  confection. 

Lond.  Ph.  1746. 

R,    Cinnamon       .......  5x;v% 

Myrrh  •  •  5xj/ 

Agaric,  Spikenard  (Nardus  indica),  Ginger,  Saffron,  Seeds  of  treacle 
mustard  (Thlaspi  arvense),  or  Mithridate  mustard  (Lepidium  cam- 
pestre),  Frankincense,  Chio  turpentine,  aa 
Camels'  hay  {Juncus  odoratus),  Costus  {Costus  arabicus),  or  in- its  stead 
Zedoary,  Indian  leaf  (Malabaihricm  folium),  or  in  its  stead  Mace 
French  lavender,  Long  pepper,  Seeds  of  hartwort,  Ju'ce  of  the  rape  of 
cistus,  Strained  storax,  Opoponax,  Strained  galbanum,  Balsam  of 
Gilead,  or  in  its  stead  Expressed  oil  of  nutmegs,  Russia  castor  aa  ^; 
Poley-mountain,  "Water-germander,  Fruit  of  balsam  tree,  or  in  its  stead 
Cubehs,  White  pepper,  Seeds  of  the  carrot  of  Crete  {Daucus  creticus) 
Strained  bdellium,  aa,  .  \.  .. 

Celtic  nard,  Gentian  root,  Leaves  of  dittany  of  Crete  (Amaracus  diclam. 
■nits),  Red  roses,  Seeds  of  Macedonian  parsley,  Seeds  of  lesser  Carda- 


moms, Seeds  of  sweet  fennel,  Gum  arable,  Strained  opium,  aa 
Root  of  sweet-flag,  Root  of  wild  valerian,  Aniseed,  Strained  sagapenum  aa  Si 
Spignel,  St.  J ohn's  wort,  Juice  of  acacia,  or  in  its  stead  Catechu,  the  Bel-  J 


lies  of  scinks,  aa 

Clarified  honey,  three  times  the  weight  of  all  the  rest.  '  °11SS' 

Dissolve  the  opium  first  in  a  little  wine,  and  then  mix  it  with  the 
honey  made  hot;  in  the  meantime  melt  together  in  another  vessel  the  «I 
banum,  storax,  turpentine,  and  other  ingredients  of  this  kind,  continual* 
stirrinir  them,  that  tlinv  m»  nnt  i,„-„  .  — j  •««uiy 


stirring  them,  that  they  may  not  burn  ;  and  when  these  are  melted  add  fcl 
honey  by  degrees  ;  last,  when  the  mixture  is  nearly  cold  add  the"  ret  A 
the  species  reduced  to  powder.  (See  Confectio  japonica.) 
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This  confection  was  reputed  to  contain  the  antidote  for  every 
known  poison. 

Thertaca  akdromachi.    Venice  treacle.    London  treacle. 

Lond.  Ph.  1746. 

R    Troches  of  squills  (Baked  squills,  gij. ;  Flour,  g. ;  made  into  lozenges 

a  i  •  i  ....  Ihss. 

and  dried  :«••'•• 

Long  pepper,  Strained  opium,  Dried  vipers,  aa  .  •  •  •  5»J- 

Cinnamon,  Balsam  of  Gilead,  or  in  its  stead  Expressed  oil  of  nutmeg,  aa  gij. 

Agaric,  Orris  root,  Water-germander,  Red  roses,  Seeds  of  navew,  Extract  ^ 

of  liquorice,  aa   .  .  •  ■  •  '  *.  3JSS' 

Spikenard,  Saffron,  Greater  cardamoms,  Myrrh,  Costus,  or  m  its  stead 

Zedoary,  Camels'  hay,  aa  .  •  '  ;  5J* 

Cinquefoil  root,  Rhnharb,  Ginger,  Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  stead  Mace,  Dit- 
tany of  Crete  leaves,  Horehound,  Calamint,  French  lavender,  Black 
pepper,  Parsley  seeds,  Olibanum,  Chio  turpentine,  Valerian  root,  aa  .  5vj. 

Gentian  root,  Celtic  nard,  Spignel,  Poley-mountain,  St.  John's  wort, 
Ground  pine,  Creeping  germander,  Fruit  of  balsam  tree,  or  in  its  stead 
Cubebs,  Anisscd,  Fennel  seed,  Lesser  cardamoms,  Bishop's  weed,  Hart- 
wort,  Treacle  mustnrd,  Juice  of  rape  of  cistus,  Catechu,  Gum  arabic, 
Storax,  Sagapenum,  Lemnian  earth,  or  in  its  stead  Armenian  bole, 
Calcined  green  vitriol,  aa 

Creeping  birthwort  or  Long  birthwort,  Lesser  centaury,  Carrot  of  Crete 
seeds,  Opoponax,  Strained  galbanum,  Russia  castor,  Jews'  pitch,  or  m 
its  stead  White  amber,  Sweet-flag  root,  aa 

Clarified  honey,  three  times  the  weight  of  all  the  rest. 

The  ingredients  are  to  be  mixed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  making  the 

Mithridate. 

The  same  efficacy  was  ascribed  to  this  compound  as  to  the 
preceding.' 

CoNEBCT.ro  orn.    Confection  of  ojrium. 


Sss. 


3H- 


5VJ- 
%Kvj. 


a 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Hard  opium,  powdered 
Long  pepper 
Ginger 
Cai'raways  . 
Tragacanth  powder 


syrup 


Lond.  Ph.  1836 

R.    Hard  opium,  powdered 
Long  pepper 
Ginger 
Carrawnys 

Tragacanth  powder  . 
Syrup 

Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  keep  them  in  a  co- 
vered vessel ;  and  whenever  the  confec- 
tion is  to  be  used,  add  f^xyj.  of  syrup 
made  hot,  and  mix. 

Edin.  Ph.  J 841.    Electuarium  0]M 

R,    Aromatic  powder  •  •  • 

Senega,  in  fine  powder 
Opium,  diffused  in  a  little  sherry  . 
Syrup  of  ginger       .  •  •  •  * 

Mix  them  together  and  beat  them  into  an  electuary. 


5VJ- 

5'j- 
lbj. 


Rub  the  opium  with  the  syrup  made 
hot,  then  add  the  other  ingredients,  and 
mix  them  together. 


Hi- 

3hJ- 
lbj. 
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The  above  formulae  may  be  considered  as  the  representa- 
tives, in  our  modern  Pharmacopoeias,  of  the  once  celebrated 
recipes  for — 

Philonium  londinense.  Philonium  Romanum.  London 
phifonium. 

Lond.  Ph.  1746. 

R    White  pepper,  Ginger,  Carraway  seeds,  aa   .  . 

Strained  opium        .....  gvj. 
Diacodion  (Syrup  of  poppies'),  boiled  to  the  consistence  of 
honey,  three  times  the  weight  of  all  the  rest. 
Mix  carefully  the  opium,  dissolved  first  in  wine,  with  the  syrup  warmed, 
and  then  add  the  other  species,  reduced  to  powder.    See  Confectio  opii. 

Confectio  piperis  nigei.    Confection  of 'Black pepper. 

Eclin.  Ph.  1841.  Electua- 


Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Dubl. 
Ph.  1826. 

R  Black  pepper,  Elecampane,  aa  lbj. 
Pennel  seeds        .       .       .  ibiij. 
Honey,  Sugar,  aa         .       .  lbij. 

Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together,  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  keep  them  in  a 
covered  vessel ;  and  whenever  the  con- 
fection is  to  be  used,  the  honey  being 
added,  pound  them  until  incorporated. 
Lond.  Ph. 

The  Dubl.  Ph.  directs  all  the  ingre- 
dients to  be  mixed  at  once. 


rium  piperis. 

R,    Black  pepper, 

Liquorice  root,  in  powder,  aa,  lbj. 
Fennel  seeds       .       .       .  Ibiij. 
Honey, 

White  sugar,  aa  .       .  lbij. 

Triturate  the  solids  together  into  a  very 
fine  powder,  add  the  honey,  and  beat  the 
whole  into  a  uniform  mass. 


The  above  confection  has  long-  been  sold  as  a  nostrum  under 
the  name  of '  Ward's  Paste  for  the  Piles,  and  has  been  e sreen ed 
an  excellent  remedy.  Ward  was  originally  a  fotman  and 
while  travelling  abroad  with  his  master,  is  said  1  5* 

tamed  this  and  other  recipes  from  the  monks  6  °b* 

Confectio  ros^  canine    Confection  of  dog  rose  or  hi  ' 


Conserva  cynoshati. 

Lond.   Ph.  1836. 
rosea  canines. 

J»  Dog  rose  pulp 
Sugar,  powdered 
Expose  the  pulp  0f  the  rose  i 
earthen  vessel  to  a  gentle  heat;  then  add 
the  sugar  gradually,  and  rub  together 
until  incorporated. 

Confectio  ros,e  gallicje. 


Conf. 

■  lbj. 
Sxx. 


ip. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Conserva 
roses  jructust 

Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  hips, 
carefully  deprived  of  their  carpels;  beat 
them  to  a  fine  pulp,  adding  gradually 
thrice  their  weight  of  white  sugar. 

Confection  of  red  rose. 


R 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Red  rose  petals     .  ; 
Sugar       .  f 
Pound  the  rose  petals  in  a  stone  mortar  -  fcW  i 
pound  them  again  until  incorporated.  '       *     °  ^  be'»«  ^ded, 


lbj. 
Ibiij. 


A  A  A  2 
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Conserva 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

roscB. 

The  same  as  the  Lond.  Ph.  183G 


Conseroa 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

rosai. 

Beat  the  petals  of  the  rosa  gallica  to  a 
pulp,  gradually  adding  twice  their  weight 
of  white  sugar. 

Confectio  RUTiE.    Conscrva  rutcB.    Conserve  of  rue. 
Lond.  Ph.  1S36.    Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R)    Leaves  of  rue,  Carraway  seeds,  Laurel  berries,  aa  .  giss. 
Sagapenum  .  .  . 

Black  pepper         .  .  .  .  . 

Clarified  honey  .... 
Hub  the  dry  ingredients  together  to  a  very  fine  powder  and  preserve 
them.    Then,  whenever  the  confection  is  to  be  used,  add  the  honey  to 
them,  and  mix  them  all.    Lond.  Ph. 

The  Dubl.  Ph.  directs  the  whole  to  be  mixed  at  once. 

Confection  of  scammony. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.  Electuarium 
scammonii. 


5XVJ- 


CoNFECTIO  SCAMMONII 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Scammony,  powdered  . 
Cloves,  bruised, 
Ginger,  powdered,  aa.  . 
Oil  of  carraway 
Syrup  of  rose 
Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together  to 
very  fine  powder,  and  preserve  them  ; 
then  when  the  confection  is  required  for 
use,  the  syrup  being  gradually  poured 
In,  rub  again  •,  lastly,  the  oil  of  carraway 
being  added,  mix  them  all.  1 

Confectio  sENNiE.    Confection  of  senna.  (L.) 


3J3S- 

ffcss. 
q.  s. 


Scammony,  in  powder  . 
Cloves,  bruised, 
Powder  of  ginger,  aa  . 
Oil  of  carraway 
Syrup  of  roses 
Drop  the  syrup  on  the  powders,  then 
add  the  oil  of  carraway,  and  mix  all  to- 
gether. 


5VJ- 
5ss. 
q.  s. 


Lond.  Ph. 

Senna  . 
Figs 


1836. 


5™J- 
lbj. 


Tamarind  (pulp), 
Cassia  (pulp), 
Prunes  (pulp),  aa  . 
Coriander . 
Liquorice  . 
Sugar       .  • 
Water 

Hub  the  senna  with  the  coriander,  and 
ty  a  sieve  separate  ten  ounces  of  the 
mixed  powder.  Then  boil  down  the 
water,  with  the  figs  and  the  liquorice 
added,  to  one-half  j  afterwards  press  out 
[the  liquor]  and  strain  it.  Evaporate 


lbss. 


3"J- 
lbijss. 

Oiij. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Electuarium 
sennce. 


5V1,J- 


3»J> 
lbj. 
lbj, 
lbijss. 
Oiij  i 


Senna 
Coriander 

Liquorice-root,  bruised 

Figs  ... 

Pulp  of  prunes 

White  sugar  . 

Water  . 
Powder  the  senna  and  coriander ;  sift 
out  ten  ounces  of  the  mixture  ;  boil  the 
residue  with  the  figs  and  liquorice, in  the 
water  down  to  one-half;  express  and 
strain  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to 
twentj'-four  ounces;  dissolve  in  this  the 
sugar,  and  add  the  liquid  by  degrees  to 
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the  strained  liquor  in  a  water-bath,  un- 
til of  the  whole,  twenty-four  fluidounces 
remain  ;  then,  the  sugar  being  added,  let 
the  syrup  be  made.  Lastly,  rub  the 
pulps  gradually  with  the  syrup,  and  the 
sifted  powder  being  thrown  in,  mix  them 
all. 


the  pulp  of  prunes  ;  mix  gradually  the 
powder,  and  triturate  the  whole  carefully 
to  a  uniform  pulp. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Electum  ium  senna. 


Senna-leaves,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder 
Pulp  of  prunes  .... 
Pulp  of  tamarinds 
Treacle  .  .  ... 

Essential  oil  of  carraway 


5"r- 
Ibj. 

Ojss. 
3ti- 


Boil  the  pulp  in  the  syrup  to  the  thickness  of  honey ;  then  add  the 
powder,  and  when  the  mixture  has  grown  cold,  add  the  oil ;  lastly,  mix  all 
well  together. 


>ose  3j.  to 


Med.  use.  An  efficient  yet  mild  purgative.  D 
Coiinu  ustum.    Burnt  horn. 

Lond.  PL.  1836.  ' 

Burn  fragments  of  horns  in  an  open  vessel,  until  they  become  entirely 
white  ;  then  pulverise,  and  prepare  them  in  the  same  manner  as  was  directed 
concerning  chalk. 

AVe.-When  this  has  been  well  burnt,  it  is  almost  entirely  dissolved  in  ' 
mtno  acid;  then  lime  is  separated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  whilst  phosphoric 
acid  is  separated  by  nitrate  of  lead. 

Crayons. 

Soft  fine-grained  charcoal,  such  as  that  from  the  wood  of 
the  willow,  is  cut  into  pieces  of  the  required  size;  these  are 
put  into  a  pipkin  with  melted  wax,  and  kept  over  a  slow  fi  e 
for  half  an  hour.    They  are  then  taken  out  and  drained  on 

ct £  £X£  ft  Tm/&Ce-  Red'  black'  0r  oth-  -loured 
cnai]£,may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Oreasoton.  Creosote 

*£im&  M  Iiq"id-'  0f^  «*«««™  Power. 
i£!ou  ^^^^^^^^ 

potash  ,o  saturate  any  ae  d  pre  ent  L  oif  ??  °,f 
With  water,  treated  will,  dilute  sXh'in  e  n°  'e"  d'S""ed 

monia,  again  distilled,  the  oily  product  ?rl  %8ePa,rate  ma"- 
solution  of  potash  of  .p.  gr  1.12  ffiS  lw  i  J£X  ca,lstic 
This  a,k„Ii„e  soiutio/i,  V-iutlfd  Stl^* 
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acid,  and  the  impure  oreasote  which  separates,  is  purified  by 
repeated  distillation  and  treatment  with  caustic  potash  and 
diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Creta.  Chalk. 

Impure  carbonate  of  lime. 

Creta  pr;eparata.    Prepared  chalk. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.    Edinb.  Ph.  1841.    And  Dubl.  Ph.  1826 
The  process  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeias ;  the  following  is  that  of  the  Lond.  Ph. 

Take  of  chalk  Ibj ;  water,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient.  Add  a  little 
water  to  the  chalk,  and  rub  it  that  it  may  become  fine  powder.  Put  this  in 
a  large  vessel  with  the  rest  of  the  water  ;  then  stir  it,  and  after  a  short  in- 
terval, pour  off  the  supernatant  water,  still  turbid,  into  another  vessel,  and 
set  it  by  that  the  powder  may  subside  ;  lastly,  the  water  being  poured  off, 
dry  this  powder  and  keep  it  for  use. 

In  the  same  way  shells,  first  freed  from  impurities  and  washed  with  boil- 
ing water,  are  prepared. 

Creta  gallica.    French  chalk.    Steatite.  Soap-stone. 

A  soft  magnesian  mineral ;  a  species  of  indurated  talc,  con- 
sisting of  about  66  parts  silica,  30  parts  magnesia,  and  4  parts- 
oxide  of  iron. 

Cup,  antimontal.    Emetic  cup. 

A  small  cup  made  of  metallic  antimony  was  formerly  used 
for  preparing  emetic  wine,  by  leaving  wine  in  it  for  12  hours. 
Cup,  Chinese  purging.  -  .    .  •  , 

Made  of  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic;  wine  left  in  it  over  night, 
was  drank  in  the  morning  as  a  purge  _ 

Cuprum.    Copper.    Symbol  Cu.    Equivalent  32.     _  _ 
This  metal  occurs  abundantly  in  Cornwall,  in  combination 
with  sulphur.   Alloyed  with  about  30  per  cent,  of  zinc  it  forms 
Brass.    Alloyed  with  different  proportions  of  tin    it  forms 
Gun-metal,  Bell-metal,  and  Speculum-metal;  and  with  zinc  and 

tin,  it  forms  Bronze.  . 

Cupri  Ammonio-sulphas.    Ammonio-sulphate  of  copper. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.  f  Cuprum  am- 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Sulphate  of  copper     .  . 
Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  sjss. 

Hub  them  together  until  carbonic  acid 
ceases  to  evolve ;  then  dry  the  ammo- 
nio-sulphate of  copper,  wrapped  in  bibu- 
lous paper  in  the  air. 

Note.— By  heat  it  is  converted  into 
oxide  of  copper,  evolving  ammonia. 
Dissolved  in  water  it  changes  the  colour 
of  turmeric,  and  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  renders  it  of  a  green  colour. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826.  \  moniatum. 

Rj    Sulphate  of  copper     .       .  gij. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia       .  5"j. 

Triturate  them  thoroughly  together, 
till  effervescence  ceases,  wrap  the  pro- 
duct in  blotting-paper,  and  dry  it  first 
by  folds  of  blotting-paper,  afterwards  by 
exposure  to  the  air  for  a  little ;  and  pre- 
serve it  in  closely-stopped  bottles. 

Note.— This  is  sulphate  of  copper  and- 
ammonia :  ammonia cal  sulphate  of  cop- 
per.   (Edin.  Ph.) 
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Liquor  cupri  ammonio-sulpiiatis,  Loud.  Ph.  1806.  Capri 
ammoniati  solutio,  Edin.  Ph.  1811.  Cupri  ammoniati  aqua, 
Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin. 
Ph.  1841. 

p:    Ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  .  5j. 
Distilled  water  .  .  Oj. 

Dissolve  the  arnmonio-sulphato  of 
copper  in  the  water,  and  strain. 


Dab  L  Ph.  1826. 

J&    Ammoniated  copper      .     1  part. 
Distilled  water      .       .100  parts. 
Dissolve  the  ammoniated  copper  in 
the  water,  and  filter  it  through  paper. 


Cupri  diniodidum.    Dinioclicle  of  copper.    Symbol  Cu- 1. 

Dissolve  1  part  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  3  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron,  in  dis- 
tilled water,  and  add  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
is  formed.  Wash  this  precipitate,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  of  a 
dirty  white  colour. 

If  sulphate  of  copper  alone  be  used,  only  one-half  of  the 
iodine  is  precipitated,  the  other  half  being  set  free,  as  no  proto- 
iodide  of  copper  exists.  . 

Curry  powder. 


No  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

(good) 

Turmeric  powder  .  , 

Svj- 

5V- 

Coriander-seed  powder 

Black  pepper  . 

si- 

Fsenugreek  ^ 

S'J- 

Ginger     .  , 

si- 

Cayenne  pepper  . 

|ss. 

Sj- 

Cummin-seed      .  . 

~ss. 

Scorched  mustard 

3u'. 

5*3. 

Mace      .         .  . 

5u- 

5> 

Cinnamon 

Si- 

Cardamoms 

5'J- 

Mix. 

Mix. 

Mix. 

Damson  cheese. 

Boil  damson  fruit  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  after- 
wards rub  the  pulp  through  a  sieve.  To  each  pound  of  this 
pulp  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  boil  them  together 
until  the  mixture,  on  cooling,  becomes  firm. 
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Decoctum  aloes  compositdm.  Lond.  and  Dubl. 
tum  aloes.    Edin.    Compound  decoction  of  aloes. 


Decoc- 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Rj    Extract  of  liquorice  . 

Carbonate  of  potash  . 

Aloes,  powdered, 

Myrrh,  powdered, 

Saffron,  aa  ... 

Compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms .       .  . 

Distilled  water 
Boil^down  the  liquorice,  carbonate  of 
potash,  aloes,  myrrh,  and  saffron,  with 
the  water,  to  a  pint,  and  strain ;  then  add 
compound  tincture  of  cardamom. 


5J- 


5iss. 

fsvij. 
Ojss. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

P>    Socotrine  or  Hepatic  aloes, 
Powder  of  myrrh, 
Saffron,  aa 

Extract  of  liquorice  . 
Carbonate  of  potash 
Compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms . 
Water 

Mix  the  aloes,  myrrh,  saffron,  liquo- 
rice, and  carbonate  of  potash  with  the 
water;  boil  down  to  12  ounces;  filter, 
and  add  the  compound  tincture  of  car- 
damoms. 


5J- 
3ij. 

fsxvi. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

B,    Extract  of  liquorice  .  .         •  §ss. 

Carbonate  of  potash  .         ,  >  9ij. 

Hepatic  aloes,  bruised, 

Saffron,  Myrrh,  aa,  .  •  •  5^ 

Water        .....  5SVJ- 
Boil  them  together  down^to  12  ounces,  then  strain,  and  add  4  ounces  of 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms. 

Med.  use.  This  is  a  warm  yet  gentle  cathartic,  useful  in 
habitual  costiveness,  dyspepsia,  jaundice,  and  chlorosis.  Dose. 
from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Decoctum  althe;e.    Decoction  of  marshnalloiv. 


51V- 
Ovij. 


Dub.  Ph.  1826.: 

R,    Herb  and  root  of  marshmallow,  dried  and  bruised 
Raisins,  stoned  .... 
Water  ..... 
Boil  down  to  5  pints.    Having  strained_the  liquor,  set  it  aside  until  the 
fccces  have  subsided,  and  decant. 

Decoctum  amyli.    Decoction  of  starch. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Tj.    Starch,  51'v. ;  Water,  Oj.    Rub  the  starch  with  the  water  gradually 
poured  in,  then  boil  a  little  while. 

Decoctum  avenge.  Gruel. 

Mix  3}  of  oatmeal  or  groats  with  £iv  of  cold  water,  then  [add  Oiij  of 
boiling  water.    Boil  for  nn  hour,  and  strain  through  a  hair  sieve. 
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DECOCTUM  CETRABIiE.     Lond.     DeCOCTUAI  LICHENIS  ISLAN- 

dici.    Dubl.    Decoction  of  liverwort. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Liverwort 
Water 
Boil  down  to  a  pint. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

^.    Iceland  liverwort       .       .  §ss. 
Ojss.  Water       ....  *xvj. 

Digest  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, then  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  strain  the  liquor  while  hot. 

Decoctum  chabmsmeli  compositum.  Compound  decoction 
of  chamomile. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Chamomile  flowers,  dried 
Fennel  seeds 

Water  «...  *x  • 

Boil  for  a  short  time  and  strain. 

Med.  use.    As  an  enema,  or  a  fomentation. 


9> 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Wintergreen  or  pyrola 
Distilled  water 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 


5i. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

*•        R    Wintergreen  , 
Oiss.  Water         .  .       .  oij< 

Macerate  for  six  hours,  then  take  out 
the  wintergreen,  and  having  bruised  it, 
return  it  to  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  the 
mixture  until  there  remains  enough  to 
afford  a  pint  of  liquor  strained  with  ex- 
pression. 

J?fn*  mA     Diuret,ic>  tonic>  and  occasionally  laxative  and  his 

S/  tTful  in  dr°W  combined  ^  ^'debility 
■Uose.    Two  or  three  ounces  three  or  four  times  a  day  J' 

Decoctum  cinchona    Decoction  of  cinchona  bark. 


R 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Lance-leaved   cinchona  bark, 

coarsely  powdered      .  .3). 
Water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  af- 
ford 16  ounces  after  straining. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

B    Crown,  gray,  yellow,  or  red 

cinchona,  bruised        .  sj. 
Water  «J  . 

T>    •  *  '  IgXXlV 

Boil  for  ten  minutes,  let  the  decoction 
cool,  then  filter  it,  and  evaporate  to 
f5Xvj. 

W™a.°IKCII0M  Action  of  hart- 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Heart-leaved  cinchona,  bruised 


Distilled  water 


5*. 
Oj. 


*m£!.  tm  vesscd,  and  strai'  ^ 
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Decoctum  ciNCHONjE  lancifoli;e.  Decoction  of  lance- leaved 
cinchona.    Loncl.  Ph.  1836. 

Decoctum  cinchonje  oblongifolije.  Decoction  of  oblong- 
leaved  cinchona.    Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

These  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  Decoctum  cinchonas  cor- 
difolice,  only  substituting  pale  or  red  bark  for  the  yellow  hark. 

Decoctum  cornus  florid;e.    Decoction  of  dogwood. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

£    Dogwood  bark,  bruised,  *j. ;  Water,  Oj.    Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain  the  liquor  white  hot. 

Dose.  Two  fluidounces.  Given  as  a  tonic  ;  and  bas  been 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark. 

Decoctum  cydoni/e.    Decoction  of  quince  [seeds].  L. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

IS    Quince  [seeds],  tjjj, ;  Distilled  water,  Oj. 
Boil  with  a  slow  fire  for  ten  minutes;  afterwards  strain. 

Med.  use.  As  an  application  to  erysipelatous  surfaces;  in 
aphthous  affections  and  excoriations  of  the  mouth. 

Decoctum*  digitalis.    Decoction  of  foxglove. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1807. 

9,  Dried  foxglove,  Water,  sufficient  to  produce  f  gviij.  of  the  decoc- 
tion. Set  it  on  a  slow  fire,  and  when  it  begins  to  boil  remove  it ;  let  it 
digest  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  strain. 

Decoctum  dulcamara.    Decoction  of  woody  nightshade. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Woody  nightshade,  sliced    .  Jx. 
Distilled  water.  .       .       ■  Ojss. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint  and  strain. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

IJ.    Dulcamara,  chopped  down  §j. 

Water     ....  f^xxiv. 
Mix  them,  boil,  and  concentrate  by 
evaporation  to  16  fluidounces. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

B.    Twigs  of  woody  nightshade,  sliced,  gj.  3  Water,  Ojss. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint  and  strain. 

Med.  use.  Diuretic  and  narcotic.  Dose.  From  f5iv.  to 
fgj.  three  times  a  day. 

Decoctum  granati.    Decoction  of  pomegranate. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Pomegranate  (rind),  gij. ;  Distilled  water,  Ojss. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint  and  strain. 

Med.  use.    Astringent,  fgss.  to  fji.,  in  dysentery. 
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DfeGOOfUM  geoffroy.'E  iN'EitMis.    Decoction  of  cabbage  tree. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Bark  of  the  cabbage  tree,  bruised,  *j. ;  Water,  Oij. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  to  the  strained  liquor  add  2  ounces  of  syrup  of 
orange  peel. 

Wed.  use.  Cathartic  and  sedative.  Chiefly  used  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  lumbrici.    Dose.    From  fSyss.  to  f^ij. 

Decoctum  GLYCYRRinziE.    Decoction  of liquorice. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

P>  Liquorice  root,  bruised,  jiss.  •,  Water,  Oj-. 
Boil  for  ten  minutes  and  strain. 

Med.  use.    A  demulcent  vehicle  for  other  remedies. 

,W?C0CTUM  GUAIAC^  D(COCtion  °f  Quaiac.  E.  Decoctum 
cjuaiaci  compositum.  Compound  decoction  of  guaiacum.  D. 

"CVl:„      Til.     ln^T  _ 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Guaiac  turnings 
.Raisins 

Sassafras,  rasped,  and 
Liquorice  root,  bruised,  aa 
Water  .... 
Boil  the  guaiac  and  raisins  with  the 
water  gently  down  to  five  pints,  adding 
the  liquorice  and  sassafras  towards  the 
end.    Strain  the  decoction. 

Med.  use. 
eases.  Dose 


5»j- 

si- 

Oviij. 


ft 


5'U- 
Ox. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Guaiac  wood,  scraped 
Sassafras  root,  sliced 
Liquorice  root,  bruised 
Water 

Boil  the  guaiac  wood  in  the  water,  antf 
evaporate  the  liquor  to  one-half:  towards, 
the  conclusion  of  the  boiling  add  the  li- 
quorice and  the  sassafras,  and  strain  the 
liquor. 

In  chronic  rheumatism,  and  certain  skin  dis- 
Jrrom  3iv.  to  ^xvi.  in  the  course  of  the  day. 


Decoctum  hjematoxyli.    Decoction  of  logwood. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Logwood,  in  chips        .  s; 
Water         .      .      .  % 
Cinnamon,  in  powder  .  -j. 

Boil  the  logwood  in  the  water  down  to 
10  fluidounces,  adding  the  cinnamon  to- 
wards the  end,  and  then  strain 


Oij. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1823. 

R    Shavings  of  logwood 
Cinnamon  bark,  bruised 
Water 

_  *  *  *        v"' J J  • 

Boil  the  wood  in  the  water,  and  eva- 
porate the  liquor  to  a  pint  :  towards  the 
end  of  the  boiling  add  the  cinnamon 
bark  and  strain. 

5Aii-:inSent'    UsGful  in  dia^-  and  dysentery. 
Decoctum  iiordei.    Decoction  of  barley. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

mm    \  Balley.(P°arlb!lrIe>'),5->s;  Water,  Oivss. 

First  wash  away  with  water  the  foreign  matters  adherin*  to  tho  h»  I 
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Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Seeds  of  the  barley,  freed  from  their  busies,  sij. 
Having  first  cleaned  the  barley  in  cold  water,  boil  it  for  a  short  time  in 
half  a  pint  of  water,  then,  throwing  away  the  liquor,  put  the  barley  into 
5  pints  of  boiling  water.  Boil  until  half  the  water  is  consumed,  and  strain. 

Med.  use. 
Ad  libitum. 

Decoctum  hokdei  compositum. 
barley. 

Lend.  Ph.  1836. 

Decoction  of  barley  . 
pigs,  sliced 

Liquorice  root,  bruised 
Raisins  (stoned) 
Water  .... 
Boil  down  to  2  pints,  and  strain 


As  a  diluent  in  fevers  and  acute  diseases.  Dose. 


Compound  decoction  of 


R 


Oij. 
S'jss. 

Oj. 


R 


Oiv. 


5U- 
5ss. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Decoction  of  barley 
Raisins,  stoned, 
Figs,  sliced,  aa 
Liquorice  root,  bruised 
During  the  boiling  add  the  raisins  first, 
then  the  figs,  and  lastly  the  liquorice,  a 
little  before  the  conclusion  of  the  boil- 
ing, which  is  completed  when  there  re- 
mains only  what  will  afford  2  pints  of 
strained  liquor. 

Med.  use.  A  useful  demulcent  in  fever,  phthisis,  gonorrhoea, 
and  strangury.    Dose.    Ad  libitum. 

Decoctum  malvje  compositum.  Compound  decoction  of 
mallow. 

Lond.  Ph.  1835. 

R    Mallow,  dried  .  •  •  •     -  §J- 

Chamomile,  dried  •  •  • 

Water         .  •  •  °J> 

Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  strain. 

Decoctum  mezerei.    Decoction  of  mezereon. 


5'J- 
Sss. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R.    Bark  of  mezereon 

Liquorice  root,  bruised 
Water  . 
Boil  down  to  2  pints,  and  strain. 


5'J- 
5ss. 

Oiij. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R.    Mezereon,  in  chips 

Liquorice  root,  bruised  ■ 
Water       .       •       •  .Oij. 
Mix  them,  and  boil  clown  with  a  gen- 
tle heat  to  a  pint  and  half,  and  then 
strain.  '  •  . 

Med.  use.  As  a  sudorific  in  secondary  syphilis  and  chronic 
rheumatism.    Dose.    From  fgiv.  to  fjjvi. 

Decoctum  papavehis.    Decoction  of  poppy- 

Lond.  Edin.  Dubl. 


R    Poppy  capsules,  broken 
Water  . 
Boil  for  . 


5"'- 
Oiv. 
\  hour,  &  strain 


Oiij 


Oij. 


i  hour,  &  strain      i  hour,  &  strain 
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Med.  use.    As  an  anodyne  fomentation. 

Becoctum  quercus.  Decoction  of  oak  bark 
Lond.  Ph.  l83G,and  Edin. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826, 
P>    Oak  bark         .         .  gj_ 
Water  .  .         .  0ij# 

Boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 


Ph.  1841, 

R    Oak  bark,  bruised         .'  jx. 
Water     .  .  .  oij. 

Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

Med.  use.    Chiefly  as  a  %cal  astringent  in  the  forms  of  garde 
otion,  or  injection  :  as  a  gargle  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula  fnd 
in  cynanche ;  as  an  injection  in  prolapse  of  the  vagina  uterus  or 
rectum  ;  it  has  been  found  serviceable  when  given  nVrnlllv  in 
obstinate  diarrhoeas,  and  alvine  hemorrhages.8  Dose  ^  to ^ij\ 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

p.    Sarza,  in  chips  .  ty 

Boiling  water      .  ,  oiv 

Digest  the  root  in  the  water  for  two 
hours  at  a  temperature  somewhat  below 
ebullition,  take  out  the  root,  bruise  it 
replace  it,  boil  down  to  two  pints,  and 
then  squeeze  out  the  decoction,  and 
strain  it. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Jo    Sarza,  sliced        .  ,  by> 

Distilled  water,  boiling  .  Oiv. 
Macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a  lightly 
covered  vessel,  near  the  fire,  then  take 
out  and  bruise  the  sarza.  When  bruised, 
return  it  to  the  liquor,  and  again  mace- 
rate  in  like  manner  for  two  hours  ;  then 
boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

P.    Sarsaparilla  root,  sliced,  and  cleansed  with  cold  water        S  , 
Boiling  water      .  .  '    *  .  ' 

Digest  with  a  medium  heat  for  four  hours  in  a  vessel  tf«An J^'  . 
then  take  out  the  sarsaparilla  and  bruise  it;  and  hav ng don ^  T  l 
into  the  liquor,  boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain.  °'  ^  Jt 

-ft  *~  R'cn  Qiv.  to 


Lond.  Ph.  1S36. 

Decoction  of  sarza,  boiling  hot 
Sassafras,  sliced, 

Guaiacum  wood,  rasped, 

Liquorice  [root]  bruised,  aa 

Mezercon  [bark  of  t'jc  root] 

Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain. 


Oiv. 
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Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

The  same  as  the  London,  except  that  half  an  ounce  of  mezereon  is 
ordered. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  boiling  hot          .          .  Oiv. 
Sassafras  root,  sliced  and  bruised, 
Guaiac  wood,  scraped, 

Liquorice  root,  bruised,  aa,    .          .          .          •  oJ- 

Bark  of  mezereon  root          ....  5!1J- 
Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain. 

Med. use.  Diaphoretic  and  alterative;  used  in  the  treatment 
of  secondary  syphilis,  chronic  rheumatism,  lepra,  and  other  cu- 
taneous affections.    Dose.  ffyw.  to  fgwj.  three  times  a  day. 

Decoctum  scoparii  compositum.  Compound  decoction  of 
broom,  L.    Decoctum  scoparii,  E. 


Lend.  Ph.  1836. 

9,    Broom  [fresh  tops] , 
Juniper  fruit, 

Dandelion  [root],  aa  .  Sss. 
Distilled  water    .  .  Oiss. 

Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

pt,    Broom-tops,  and 

Junipev-tops,  aa,  .  gss. 

Bitartrate  of  potash     .  5'jss- 

Water  .  .  .  Ojss. 

Boil  them  together  down  to  a  pint,  and 

then  strain. 


Med.  use.  As  a  diuretic  in  dropsy.  Dose.  fjj,.  to  f$H»  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

Decoctum  siiNEGJE.    Decoction  of  senega. 


Loud.  Ph.  1836. 

R.    Senega  .  .  5X- 

Distilled  water  .  Oij. 

Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Bj    Senega  .  .  •  5"j- 

Water    .  .  .  Ojss. 

Boil  down  to  eight  ounces,  and  strain. 


Med.  use.  A  stimulating  expectorant,  in  chronic  bronchitis; 
it  also  acts  as  a  diuretic  ;  in  large  doses  it  is  emetic  and  cathar- 
tic.   Dose.  fgj.  to  fgiij.,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Decoctum  secalis  cornuti.  Decoctum  ergoti.  Decoction  of 
ergot  of  rye. 

9,    Ergot  of  rye,  5]. ;  water,  g'vj.    Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a  lightly  co- 
vered vessel,  and  strain. 

Dose.  One-third  the  above  every  half-hour  until  the  whole 
is  taken.    In  parturition.  (Pereira.) 
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Decoctum  taraxaci.    Decoction  of  taraxacum. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841 

Bo    Taraxacum,  herb  and  root, 

fresh  .         .      .  gvij. 

Water  ,         %       %  Oij. 

Boil  together  down  to  one  pint,  and 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

B    Fresh  herb  and  root  of  dan- 
delion      .  .  <j 
Water         .         .         .  Oij. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain  the 
expressed  liquor. 


sir. 


then  strain. 

Med.  use.  Tonic  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  digestive  appa 
ratns  ;  it  also  acts  as  a  purgative.    Dose.  f^j.  to  f^iij. 

Decoctum  tormentill;e.    Decoction  of  tormentil. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

B    Tormentil,  bruised 
Distilled  water 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

Med  use.  An  astringent  and  tonic  in  chronic  diarrhoea 
Dose.  f5j.  to  fjnj.,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Decoctum  ulmi.    Decoction  of  elm  (bark). 


5U- 
Ojss. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Bo    Elm  [bark],  fresh,  bruised  *ijss. 
Distilled  water        .       .  Oij. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Bo    Fresh  inner  bark  of  elm, 
bruised     .  . 
Water         .  .  .  0iJ. 

Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

Med.  use  Formerly  employed  in  certain  forms  of  skin  dis  - 
ease  as  in  herpetic  eruptions.    Dose.  f$r.  to  f^vj.  three  times 

Decoctum  uv^  ursi.    Decoction  of  whortleberry . 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Bo    "Whortleberry  (leaves),  bruised  .  .  gj 

Distilled  water  .  Q. 

Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

urhwy  organt t0niC'  ^  reCommend&d  in  Sections  of  the 
Decoctum  veratri.    Decoction  of  white  hellebore. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Bo    White  hellebore  [root], 

bruised  .  .         t  ^x< 

Distilled  water     .  .  oij. 

Rectified  spirit     .         .  f^jjj^ 
Boil  the  hellebore  in  the  water  down 
to  a  pint,  and  when  it  has  cooled,  add 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Bo    Boot  of  white  hellebore, 

powdered  .  ±: 

Water       .  *  K. 

■Rectified  spirit,  by  measure  *ij 
Add  the  hellebore  root  to  the  water 
boil  it  down  to  a  pint,  and  when  it  has' 
grown  cold  add  the  spirit. 


the  spirit,  then  press  and  strain. 

o  «mu  tne  spirit. 

Med.  use.    Used  only  externally  as  a  lotion  in  cn„i  ■ 
capitis,  and  other  cutaneous  diseases  S°ableS'  tmea 
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Decoctum  zittmanni.    Zitmann's  decoction. 


Pruss.  Ph. 

R  Sarsaparilla,  gxij ;  spring  water,  lbxc ;  digest  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  then  introduce,  enclosed  in  a  small  bag,  sjss  of  saccharine  alum, 
(a  paste  composed  of  alum  §vj,  white  lead  5vj,  sulphate  of  zinc  jiij, 
white  sugar  gjss,  white  of  egg  and  water  sufficient  to  form  a  paste)  ;  3SS 
of  calomel ;  5j  of  cinnabar.  Boil  to  thirty  pounds,  and  near  the  end  of  the 
boiling  add,  of  aniseed,  fennel  seed,  each  gss,  senna  giij,  liquorice  root  gjss. 
Put  aside  the  liquor,  and  call  this  "  The  strong  decoction.'" 

To  the  residue  add  §vj  of  sarsaparilla,  and  lbxc.  of  water.  Boil  to  thirty 
pounds,  and  near  the  end  of  the  boiling  add,  of  lemon-peel,  cinnamon,  car- 
damoms, liquorice,  each  ^iij.    Strain,  and  call  this  "  The  weak  decoction." 

A  very  small  portion  of  mercury  was  delected  in  this  decoc- 
tion by  Wiggers.  It  may  he  drank  freely,  and  has  been  given 
with  advantage  in  similar  cases  to  those  in  which  our  decoc- 
tion of  sarsaparilla  is  administered. 

Dentifeice.    From  dens,  a  tooth  ;  and/Hco,  I  rub. 


Tooth  Powders. 


1. 


5'J- 


5UJ- 


£,    Precipitated  chalk'  .       .  §j. 
Powdered  camphor  .       .  -jij. 
Mix.   This  should  be  kept  in  a  bottle. 

2, 

Powdered  Castile  soap, 
„       Orris-root,  aa  . 
„       Cuttle-fish  bone, 
Prepared  chalk,  aa,  . 
Oil  of  cloves, 
Essence  of  lemons,  aa. 
Mix. 

3. 

Powdered  cuttle-fish  bone, 
Prepared  chalk,  aa  . 
Powdered  orris-root  . 

„       Dragon's  blood  .  §j. 
Oil  of  cloves, 

Essence  of  lemons,  aa      .  5> 
Carmine  oivlake,  q.  s.  to  colour  it. 
Mix.. 

4. 

5=    Cream  of  tartar       .       .  31J- 
Alum      .       .       .       >  Si* 
Powdered  cochineal        .  9ij. 
Essence  of  roses      .       .  59S* 
Mix. 


9> 


gtt.  XX. 


Ibj. 

lbss. 


Jo    Powdered  talc,  or  French 
chalk    .40  . 
Bicarbonate  of  soda 
Essence  of  roses  . 
Mix. 

6. 

Jo    Cream  of  tartar    .  '. 
Powdered  orris-root 
„       Myrrh  . 
Dragon's  blood     .  . 
Mix. 


Po    Powdered  bark  . 
„  Myrrh, 
„  Rhatany-root, 
„       Orris-root,  aa 


Mix. 


8. 


B,    Powdered  charcoal 
„  Bark, 
„       Myrrh,  aa 

Mix. 


5M- 

*SS. 


5'J- 


5SS. 

=ss. 


5J- 


3'J- 
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Tooth  Pastes. 


1. 


Precipitated  chalk  .  .  gj. 

Powdered  myrrh, 

„       Rhatany-root,  aa  jij. 

„       Orris-root  .  gj. 

Honey  of  roses,  q.  s.  to  form  a  paste. 

Depilatory.    (From  de, 


2. 

R>    Cream  of  tartar 
Powdered  orris-root, 

„       Red  rosea,  ;ui 
Oil  of  cloves 
Honey  of  roses,  q.  s.  to  form  a  paste. 

of;  arid  pilus,  the  hair.)  Any 


ss. 

gtt.  X. 


application  for  removing  hair  from  the  skin.    The  use  of  n 
of  the  preparations  sold  for  this  purpose  is  attended  with  some 
danger. 


1.  Colley's  Depilatory. 
R>    Quick  lime       .  .    30  parts 

Orpiment  .  .  12 

Sulphur  .  .  •     4  „ 

Nitre       .  .  4 

Soap  lees  .  .  .  125  „ 

Evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  cream. 
This  requires  to  be  used  with  the 
greatest  possible  care.  It  is  a  powerful 
caustic,  and  destroys  the  texture  of  the 
hair,  but  acts  with  equal  energy  on  the 
skin. 

2.  Delcroix's  Depilatory. 
R.    Quicklime        .  .    30  parts 

Orpiment  .  4 

Powdered  gum    .  ,  60 

Mix. 

This  should  be  kept  in  a  closely  stop- 
ped bottle ;  when  used,  it  should  be 
mixed  with  water,  so  as  to  form  a  paste, 
which  is  applied  to  the  hair,  and  allowed 
to  remain  there  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
when  the  hair  is  removed  with  the  back 

Dextrine.    British  gum, 


of  a  knife.  The  proportion  of  orpiment 
is  sometimes  increased. 

3.  Plenck's  Depilatory. 

£    Quicklime    .       .       .    16  parts 

Orpiment       .       .  j 

Starch    .  m 
,  '       '    lv  »» 

Mix,  and  keep  in  a  closely  stopped 
bottle.  This  is  used  in  the  same  way  as 
DelcroLv's  Depilatory. 

4.  Turkish  Rusma. 

£    Quicklime      .       .       .  8parts 
Orpiment         .       .  j 
Mix  with  white  of  egg  and  soap-lees, 
£0  as  to  form  a  paste,  which  is  to  be  used 
in  the  same  way  as  2  or  3. 

5. 

The  best  and  safest  Depilatory  is  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphuret  of  barium 
made  into  a  paste  with  powdered  starch' 
and  used  in  the  same  way  as  2. 

This  should  be  used  soon  after  mixing 
it,  as  it  loses  its  efficacy  if  long  kept. 


Diacodion.    Diacodium.    Svruvus  p  m*«»i  ,-n 

n  n  ii 
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Diagrydium.    Corrupted  from  Diacrydium,  or  Scammony. 
Diapente.    Pulvis  diapente.    (From  Sia,  and  ttcvtc,  five.) 
A  tonic  powder  given  to  horses.    Literally,  a  medicine  com- 
posed of  five  ingredients. 

\. 

9,   Gentian,  Bay-berries,  Aristolochia-root,  Myrrh,  and  Ivory-dust,  of 
each,  equal  parts.    (Edin.  Ph.  1744 .J 

2. 

J£    Turmeric  powder,  rbiv.;  Gentian  powder,  ibij. ;  Bay-berries,  ftij.; 
Mustard,  ftiij.  Mix. 

3. 

9»    Gentian  powder,  tbiv. ;  Bay-berries,  ftss.  Mix. 

This  last  is  the  formula  most  frequently  adopted. 

Diascordium.  (From  8ia,ando-/<opoW,  the  water  germander,) 
Electuarium  e  scordio. 

This  electuary,  which  was  formerly  in  high  repute  as  an  anti- 
pestilential,  has  been  replaced  by  the  Electuarium  catechu. 

Dividivi.    Libidibi,  Libidivi. 

The  leguminous  fruit  of  Ccesalpinia  coriaria,  much  used  by 
tanners  on  account  of  the  tannin  it  contains.    (See  page  279.) 
1    Drages.    Dragees.  Sugar-plums. 

This,  as  a  method  of  administering  medicines,  is  of  compa- 
ratively recent  introduction.  There  are  several  different 
kinds  of  Drages,  or  Sugar-plums. 

1st.  Drages,  the  centres  or  nuclei  of  which  are  almonds,  or 
$ome  seeds  or  fruit.  .  . 

In  making  these,  a  copper  pan,  of  a  hemispherical  form,  is 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  a  cord  attached  to  the  two 
handles,  over  a  furnace  or  charcoal  fire.  The  pan  is  first 
slightly  warmed  ;  and  the  almonds  or  seeds  being  put  in  a 
Portion  of  syrup  is  added,  and  the  whole  rubbed  together  with 
the  hand  of  the  operator,  until  each  seed  is  covered  with  a 
coating  of  syrup;  powdered  sugar,  or  starch  or  a  mixture  ot 
the  two,  is  then  sprinkled  over  them,  and  this  is  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface  of  each  seed  by  giving  a  dexterous 
motion  to  the  pan.  The  Drages  are  then  put  on  to  a  sieve 
and  dried  in  a  stove.  The  process  is  repeated  until  the  coat- 
ing of  ugar  or  starch  is  sufficiently  thick  This  method  does 
not  succeed  well  unless  several  pounds  of  ingredients  be  put 

fnto  the  pa«  at  a  *»*    Ten  °r  tWelVG  p0UndS  13  *  8  * 

^ITdZZZ  centres  or  nuclei  of  which  are  pills  or 

boluses.  .  ,.  T>;ilc 

These  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding,  nus 
or  boluses  of  copaiba  solidified  with  hydrate  ot  lime  or  mag- 
nesia, are  sometimes  coated  in  this  way. 
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3rd.  Drages,  the  centres  or  nuclei  of  which  consist  of  a  liquid 
The  following-  is  the  ingenious  method -by  which  these  are 
made  : — A  tray  is  filled  with  finely-powdered  starch,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  made  smooth  and  even,  and  impressions  are 
made  in  the  starch  by  means  of  a  mould,  representing  the 
form  of  the  intended  Drages;  a  syrup  is  then  prepared  with 
the  best  white  sugar,  which  is  concentrated  by  boiling  to  a 
point  midway  between  that  required  for  barley-sugar  and 
ordinary  syrup ;  this  is  removed  from  the  fire  while  boiling 
and  a  small  quantity  of  flavoured  spirit,  containing  no  acid  is' 
added  without  stirring  the  syrup,  the  renewed  ebullition  which, 
this  addition  occasions  causing  sufficient  admixture  of  the  in- 
gredients; the  syrup  thus  prepared,  as  soon  as  the  ebullition 
has  ceased  is  poured  into  the  cavities  in  the  starch,  and  some 
more  powdered  starch  being  sprinkled  over  the  surface  the 
tray  JS  pUt  lnt0  a  warm  place,  that  the  syrup  may  crystallize  • 
after  an  hour  or  two  the  crystallized  sugar  will  be  four  J  to 
have  formed  a  perfect  shell  to  each  of  the  drageslZe the 
-crystallized  sugar  and  the  spirit  are  enclosed  hffifr  SSSl 

4tn.  JJrages,  which  have  no  separate  nucleus. 
» thT  thiG  susPended  Pan  is  used,  as  in  the  1st 
1    1  '  ^  P°Wdered  SUgar  is  substituted  for  the  nuclei  em 

54 Nmpareils and ***** 

ar^P^^  Prepay 
Dry  tartaric  acid  and  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  together  with 
the  other  ingredients  required  for  the  intended  mineral  IZrr 

IVTf,  /0ge:ter  "  a  m°rtar'  aDd  these  *™  q^SStyfcSS 
mo  a  paste  with  syrup  or  mucilage  divided  intn  rhJ  a]?a 

Foper size,  and  dried,  ^hen^e*^^^*'* 

into  a  glass  of  water,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissofve  tlt  Ti  f 

ga^carbonic  acid  being  partly  retained  by"  the  W  . 

Nankeen  dye.    This  is  made  by  boiling  arnotto  nnA  „ 
hwate  of  potash  in  water,  about  one  ounceVeach  to  a  tirZ'f 
water  ;  but  the  proportions  are  varied  according  to  thV  f 
of  colour  required     Tt  5«  „ea,\  *«„      *   ''^'uiiig  to  the  shade 
nankeen  clothing  Cd  iOT  reSt°n"S  th^  colour  of  faded 

Pink  dye. 

P>    Washed  safflower 

Carbonate  of  potash  JlJ'  ... 

Spirit  of  wine      .  *  ' 

Water      .  '  '  p' 

Macerate  for  a  day,  then  add  enough  distilled  water  n,  . 
produce  a  fine  rose  colour,  and  strain.  lemon-juice  to 

Used  to  die  silk  stockings,  and  as  a  cosmetic. 

B  B  R  2 
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Hair  dyes.  Several  compositions,  are  used  for  dyeing  the 
human  hair  on  the  head;  the  following  are  some  ot  the  best 
of  them : — 

1. 

Expose  good  quick-lime  to  the  air  un- 
til it  has  slaked  and  fallen  to  a  fine 
powder  •,  it  will  now  consist  of  Hydrate, 
and  Carbonate  of  lime,  fit  for  use  in  the 
following  mixture 

JE,     Lime  slaked  in  the  air    .  2  parts 
"White  lead  in  powder     .  1  part 

Mix,  and  preserve  it  in  a  bottle. 

This  powder,  when  used,  is  mixed  with 
irater  or  skimmed  milk,  so  as  to  be  of 
the  consistence  of  thick  cream  •,  it  is  laid 
on  the  hair  with  a  brush,  and  a  comb 
passed  through  to  ensure  its  coming  in 
contact  with  every  part-,  an  oiled-silk 
cap  is  then  put  over  it,  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  the  moisture.  After  al- 
lowing it  to  remain  in  this  state  for  four 
or  five  hours,  the  cap  is  removed,  and 
the  powder  washed  out  of  the  hair.  The 
longer  the  dye  is  left  on  the  hair,  the 
darker  will  be  the  colour  produced  by 
it. 

Caustic  slaked  lime,  diluted  with  one- 
third  its  weight  of  starch,  or  calcined 
oyster-shells,  are  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  lime  slaked  as  above  directed. 

There  is  always  an  unnatural  shade  of 
redness  in  the  colourproduced  by  thisdye. 
2. 

E,    Acetate  of  lead  , 
Prepared  chalk  . 
Quick-lime,  slaked    .       •  S1V- 
Water,  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  the 
consistence  of  thick  cream.    To  be  used 
in  the  same  way  as  No.  1. 


5;j- 


Nos.  2  and  3,  are  subject  to  the  same 
objection  as  No.  1,  in  regard  to  the 
colour  produced.  They  answer  better 
for  a  jet  black  than  for  any  shade  of 
brown. 

4. 

Jk    Nitrate  of  silver  .       .       •  5J» 
Distilled  water  •       •  3J- 

Sap-green,  sufficient  to  colour  it. 
This  is  applied  to  the  hair  by  means 
of  a  fine-toothed  comb.    It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  touch  the  skin,  or  it  will  stain 
it  as  well  as  the  hair. 

5. 

p,    Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  §j. 
Solution  of  potash      .       .  5UJ- 
Distilled  water    .       •       •  §J- 
Mix,  and  label  "  Solution,  No.  1." 
R    Nitrate  of  silver        •       •  £]• 
Distilled  water  .       .       •  3U- 
Mix,  and  label"  Solution,  No.  2." 
The  «  Solution,  No.  1,"  is  first  applied 
to  the  hair  with  a  tooth-brush,  and  the 
application  continued  for    fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.    The  «  Solution,  No. 
2,"  is  then  brushed  over,  a  comb  being 
at  the  same  time  used  to  separate  the 
hairs,  and  allow  the  liquid  to  come  in 
contact  with  every  part.    If  the  stain 
produced  is  not  sufficiently  dark,  the 
process  must  be  repeated. 

All  the  shades  of  colour  resulting  from 
the  use  of  this  dye  are  unexceptionable. 


3. 


3u- 


Litharge  . 
Quick-lime,  slaked 
Powdered  starch 
Solution  of  potash 
Water,  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  the 
consistence  of  a  thick  cream.    To  be 
used  in  tlie  same  way  as  No.  1 


3J- 

si- 
5'j- 


6. 

Nitrate  of  sih  er  . 
Cream  of  tartar 
Solution  of  ammonia 
Lard  • 
Mix.  This  is  to  be  applied  with  a 
comb  and  hard  tooth-brush,  taking  care 
not  to  touch  the  skin. 


5'J- 

5iv. 
Sss. 


.  the  same  way  as  No.  i.  not  to  ioui.ii  ui» 

Note.    It  is  necessary,  before  applying  any  of  these  hair-dyes,  that 
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hair  should  be  well  cleaned  and  freed  from  grease,  by  washing  it  in  a  weak 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  with  soap  and  water. 


Eau  de  Cologne. 
1. 


R    Oil  of  bergamot 

Lemons 

.  ss. 

Lavender  . 

Neroli 

•  Sijss. 

Origanum  . 

•  3U'. 

Rosemary  . 

•  Si- 

Essence  of  vanilla  . 

•  sii- 

Musk 

•   gr.  x. 

Rectified  spirit 

.  Oxiij. 

Rose  water 

•  Oij. 

Orange  flower  water 

.  Oj. 

Macerate  for  14  days,  and 

filter. 

2- 

JJ>     Oil  of  bergamot . 

•  5»j. 

Lemons  . 

•  3U- 

Lavender 

•   gtt.  xxv 

Neroli  . 

.     gtt.  XV. 

Origanum 

•    gtt.  X. 

Rectified  spirit  . 

.  Oij. 

Mix. 

3. 

|£>    Oil  of  bergamot, 

Lemons,  aa 

•  3j- 

Lavender, 

Neroli,  aa. 

•     gtt.  XXX. 

Rectified  spirit  . 

.  Oj. 

Mix. 

Eau  de  luce. 

R     Oil  of  amber 

White 

soap  . 

Balsam  of  Mecca 

4. 

$o    Oil  of  tbergarnot, 
Lemons,  aa 
Neroli  . 
Cedrat 
Honey  water 
Rectified  spirit  . 
Mix. 


5J- 
5ss. 

gtt.  xx. 
Oj. 


R.    Oil  of  bergamot, 
Lemons, 
Citron, 

Orange  peel,  aa 
Cedrat, 
Rosemary,  aa. 
Lavender, 
Neroli,  55. 
Cinnamon 
Rectified  spirit  . 

Mix,  and  macerate  for  a  week ;  then 
distil  with  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and 
add, 

Honey  water 
Mix. 


5U- 

5j- 

5ss. 

gtt.  XV. 

Oiij. 


Oss. 


•  3>j- 

•  gr.  xv. 

•  gr.  xv. 

•  3Vj. 

Add  f5j  of  this  tincture  to 


Rectified  spirit 
Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  then  filter, 
f5>j  of  solution  of  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  920. 
See  also  Tinct.  ammonia  composite,    Lond.  Pharm. 

Eau  medicinale  d'husson 


B_  .v  oL.pjjuscu   to  oe 

made  with  sherry  wine,  as  follows:— 

R>    Colchicum  cornii  . 
Sherry  wine    .  . 
Macerate  for  a  week,  and  strain. 

Dose.  From  ten  to  forty  drops. 


3'J- 
Sviij. 
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Eau  de  rabel.    Alcohol  sulfurique.    Acide  sulfurigue  alco- 
olise. 

B    Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  850)  o-         .    3  parts)  byweight. 

Sulphuric  acid  (sp.  1-845)  .  .    1  part  \ 

Add  the  acid  to  the  alcohol,  stirring  them  together  with  a,  glass  rod. 
The  mixture  will  consist  of  sulphovinic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  spirit,  and 
water. 

Elixir  acide  de)Haller,  is  made  with  equal  parts,  by  weight,of  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid,  mixed  as  above. 

Elixir  acide  de  Dippel,  is  made  with  5  parts  of  alcohol  and  I  of  sulphuric 
acid,  coloured  with  saffron  and  animal  kermes. 

These  preparations  are  employed  as  astringents  and  antisep- 
tics, in  doses  of  a  few  drops,  in  some  aqueous  menstruum. 

Egg  flip. 

p,    Good  beer  .  Oj. 

Eggs   No-3 

Sugar  .  •       ■  •  •  o1)- 

Nutmeg  and  ginger     .  .  .  q.  s. 

'  Beat  the  eggs  with  half  the  beer  and  the  sugar,  then  heat  them  over  the 
fire  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  and  add  the  remainder  of  the  beer  and  the 
spice. 

Elaterin.  .    ,  . 

The  active  principle  of  elaterium.    It  may  be  obtained  in 

several  different  ways. 

(1  )  Evaporate  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  elaterium  to  a  syrupy  consist- 
ence, and  then  pour  it  into  boiling  distilled  water,  when  the  elaterin,  not 
quite  pure,  will  separate  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  precipitate. 
This  may  be  further  purified,  by  dissolving  it  in  spirit  and  again  precipi- 
tating in  the  same  way. 

(2.)  Evaporate  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  elaterium  to  the  consistence  of 
hard  extract,  and  treat  this  with  pure  ether,  when  the  elaterin  will  remain 
undissolved.    It  may  be  dissolved  in  spirit,  and  crystallized. 

C8  )  Evaporate  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  elaterium  to  the  consistence  of 
a  thin  syrup,  and  pour  this  into  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  liquor  potass^ 
and  water  at  a  boiling  temperature.  The  elaterin  will  separate  in  small 
silky  crystals  as  the  liquor  cools. 

Electropunctura.    Electropuncture.  ElectrcpmcturatipTL 

This  consists  in  a  union  of  acupuncture  and  e lectrici y- 
The  operation  of  acupunctural  is  performed  in  the  usual 
way,  either  with  one  or  with  several  needles,  and  an  electrical 
current  is  then  passed  through  them. 

Acupunctura.    Acupuncture.  Acupuncturation. 

This  operation  consists  in  the  introduction  of  needles  into 
different  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  view  of  removing  or  mm- 
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gating  disease.  It  is  an  ancient  mode  of  treatment  which  has 
been  revived  in  modern  times. 

Needles  are  employed  which  are  very  fine,  well  polished 
and  sharp  pointed,  and  usually  from  two  to  four  inches  lono-' 
1  hey  are  sometimes  of  gold,  silver,  or  platinum,  but  more  fre- 
quently of  steel.  When  of  the  last-named  metal  they  are 
eatecl  to  redness,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  so  as  to  destroy 
then-  bnttleness.  The  needle  is  introduced  into  the  part  af- 
fected by  a  particular  rotatory  movement,  accompanied  by 

vafv;nPTSUre'?ncllS  alI°Wed  toremain  ^  for  a  length  of  time 
vaiymg  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  two 

-fciiiixiR  gari.    Elixir  de  garus.    Gams' elixir. 


1. 


Soubeiran's  Pharm.  1840. 


490  grs. 
245  „ 
490  „ 
245  „ 
245  „ 
245  „ 
20  lbs. 


Socotrine  aloes 
Myrrh 
Saffron 
Canella  alba 
Cloves  . 
Nutmegs 

Spirit  (sp.  gr.  923.) 
Orange  flower  water 
Macerate  for  two  days,  and  distil  of 

Alcoholic  liquor     .       .10  lbs. 
This  is  the  "  Alcoolat  de  Garus." 
To  form  the  «  Elixir  de  Garus,"  add 
to  the  above  liquor. 

Syrup  of  Capillaire        .    12^  lbs. 
and  colour  it  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  saffron  macerated  in  gviij  of  .orange 
flower  water. 


Thierry's  Formula. 


122  grs. 
122  „ 
122  „ 
488  „ 
488  „ 
244  „ 
J  3  lbs. 
To 


Aloes 
Myrrh  . 
Saffron 
Canella  alba 
Cloves  . 
Nutmegs 

Spirit  (sp.  gr.  8G4) 
Distil  off  12  lbs.  of  "Alcoolat? 
the  residue  of  the  distillation  add 

Rose  water  .       .    J0  \^ 

Distil  off  6  lbs.  and  add  as  much  of 
this  aromatic  water  to  the  Alcoolat  a 
will  make  the  sp.  gr.  890.    Then  take 
of 

The  above  liquor  .  .  ftxjt 
Simple  syrup  .       ,  ftxv' 

Tincture  of  vanilla, 
,       Tincture  of  orange  peel,  fta  fW 
Fresh  milk 

I  mcture  of  saffron,  q.  s. 
Macerate  for  two  days,  and  then  fU 
tcr  it. 


de  proprietc  de 


Elixir  proprietatis  paracelsi.  Elixir 
Paracelse.    Paracelsus'  elixir  of  propriety. 

Soubeiran's  Pharm.  1840. 

P.    Tincture  of  myrrh        .  ±ty 
Tincture  of  saffron       .  t 
Tincture  of  aloes         .  (  ^ 

See  also  Tinctura  aloes  composila. 
Embrocatio  (from  ^/3P^  I  moisten) 
An  external  fluid  application  for  any  part  of  the  bodj 


Mix. 
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Embrocatio  ACONiTiNiE.    Embrocation  of  aconihne. 

Dr.  Turnbull. 

p,    Aconitina        .  .  •  gr-viij- 

Rectified  spirit  .  ■    f|ij-  Mix- 

Embrocatio  AMMONiiE.  Dr.  Hawkins'  embrocation, 
essence  for  the  headache. 

S'J- 


Ward's 


p,  Camphor 

Rectified  spirit 
Solution  of  ammonia 
Oil  of  lavender 


5'J- 
*3S. 


Mix. 


Embrocatio  delphini,e.    Embrocation  of  delphinia. 

Dr.  Turnbull. 

R,    Delphinia         .  •  Bj- 

Rectified  spirit  .  .  ' Mix- 

Embrocatio  veratri2e.    Embrocation  of  veratria. 


Dr.  Turnbull. 

R,    Veratria  .  .  .  9j- 

Rectified  spirit  •  •  fjij- 


Mix. 


A  larger  portion  of  veratria  is  sometimes  used. 

Emery.  ,         .    .  t  , 

A  massive  variety  of  sapphire,  consisting  principally  ot  alu- 
mina. It  is  found  in  Spain,  the  Greek  Islands,  &c.  Ihe  pow- 
der, obtained  in  different  degrees  of  fineness  by  elutnation,  is 
used  for  cleaning  and  polishing  hard  surfaces.  _ 
Emplastrum  (from  eprWo-a>,  to  spread  upon)  Aplasia 
A  solid  and  tenacious  compound,  usually  adhesive  at  the 
ordinary  heat  of  the  human  body,  and  intended  for  external 

application.  . 

Emplastrum  jeruginis.    Verdigris  plaster. 


Codex. 

R,    Yellow  wax 
Burgundy  pitch 
Common  turpentine 
Powdered  verdigris 


125  parts, 
60  „ 
30  „ 
30  „ 


Melt  the  three  first  ingredients,  then  stir  in  the  verdigris,  and  strain. 

Emplastrum  adhesivum.    Prestafs  adhesive  plaster 


Lead  plaster 
Resin 

Venice  turpentine 
Mastich 

Gum  ammoniacum 
Melt  the  lead  plaster,  resin,  and  turpentine  toge 


400  parts, 
50  „ 
88  „ 
12  „ 
12  „ 

.her,  then  add  the  gums 
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in  fine  powder,  and  when  thoroughly  incorporated,  spread  the  plaster  on 
linen  or  calico. 

Emplastrum  ammonia.    Kirklctnd's  volatile  plaster. 

jJ>    White  soap 
Lead  plaster 
Sal  ammoniac 

Melt  the  soap  and  plaster  together,  and  add  the  sal  ammoniac  in  fine 
powder. 

Emplastrum  ammoniaci.    Plaster  of  ammoniacum. 
1836. 


*ss. 


Lond.  Ph 

9>    Ammoniacum  .       #  ^v< 

Distilled  vinegar       .       .  fgviij. 
Dissolve  the  ammoniacum  in  the  vine- 
gar; then  evaporate-  the  liquor  with  a 
slow  fire,  constantly  stirring,  to  a  proper 
consistence. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

P«  Ammoniac 

Distilled  vinegar         .       .  fs;x. 
Dissolve  the  ammoniac  in  the  vinegar, 
and  then  evaporate  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence over  the  vapour-bath,  frequently 
stirring  the  liquid. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

9>    Pure  gum  ammoniac 
Vinegar  of  squill  . 

BUIljnfe  11  until  it  is  of  a  proper  consistence. 

Use.    Stimulant  and  resolvent. 

Emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  HYDBAHovnn      p;  * 
ammoniacum  with  mercury.  hydrahgyro.     Plaster  of 


Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin. 
Ph.  1841. 

P>    Ammoniacum  «.: 
-Mercury  ..... 
Olive  oil         ]  ' 
Sulphur  •  ' 

To  the  heated  oil  add  the  SpTur 
gradually,  stirring  constantly  with  a  spa- 
tula, until  they  incorporate;  then  rub 
the  mercury  with  them,  until  globules 
are  no  longer  visible ;  lastly,  add  the 
ammoniacum  gradually  when  melted 
and  mix  them  all. 

Use.  Thi 


tbj. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

JJ>    Pure  gum  ammoniac 

Purified  mercury 

Common  turpentine  . 
Rub  the  mercury  with  the  turpentine 
until  the  globules  disappear  j  then  by 
degrees  add  the  ammoniacum  melted 
and  with  a  median,  heat  rub  them  toge^ 
ther  till  they  all  unite. 


indurate*  glands.  joints  and  limbs,  in  nodes  and 
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Emplastrum  antimoniale.    Antimonial  plaster. 

Niemann. 

9>    Resin  plaster         .  .  .  •  5)» 

Resin         .         .  .  •  •  5'v* 

Venice  turpentine  ....  3''> 
Melt  together  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  add,  when  nearly  cold, 
Tartarized  antimony,  in  powder     .  .  Si* 

This  is  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  in  scarlatina,  in 
children.  It  has  also  been  successfully  employed,  mixed  with 
opium,  in  rheumatic  affections  of  the  joints. 

Emplastrum  aromaticum.    Aromatic  plaster. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R,    Frankincense         ....  ghj. 
Yellow  wax  ....  §ss. 

Cinnamon  bark,  powdered  .  .  3vj. 

Essential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper, 
Essential  oil  of  lemons,  aa.  .  . 

Melt  the  frankincense  and  wax  together  and  strain  ;  when  they  are  be- 
ginning to  thicken  by  cooling,  mix  in  the  powder  of  cinnamon,  rubbed  up 
with  the  oils,  and  make  a  plaster. 

Use.  A  stimulant  application  over  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach, in  case  of  great  irritability  of  that  region  ;  also  in 
dyspepsia. 

Emplastrum  assafcetida.    Assafmtida  plaster. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R,    Litharge  plaster,  Assafoetida,  aa     .  ■ 

(Jalbanum,  Bees'-wax,  aa    .  .  •  5J- 

Liquefy  the  gum  resins  together  and  strain  them  ;  then  add  the  plaster 
and  wax  also  in  the  fluid  state,  and  mix  them  all  thoroughly. 

Emplastrum  belladonna,    Belladonna  plaster. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin.  Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Ph.  1841.  Inspissated  juice  of  belladonna  §j. 

£    Plaster  of  resin  .       .  Soap  plaster    .       .       .       .  $j 

Extract  of  belladonna        .    giss.         Make  a  plaster. 
To  the  plaster,  melted  with  the  heat 
of  a  water-bath,  add  the  extract,  and 
mix. 

Use.    Anodyne  and  antispasmodic. 
Emplastrum  calefaciens.    Warming  plaster. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R,    Cantharides  plaster  .  .  •       1  Pnrt> 

Burgundy  pitch  .  •  7  Parts- 

Melt  the  ingredients  with  a  medium  heat,  and  mix  them  together  to  form 
a  plaster. 
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Emplastrum  canthauidis. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Cantharides,  rubbed  to  a  very 

fine  powder      .       .       .  ftj. 
Plaster  of  wax     .       .       .  tbiss. 
Jjsxd         ....  ftss. 
Sprinkle  the  cantharides  in  the  plaster 
and  lard  melted  together,  and  removed 
from  the  fire,  a  little  before  they  con- 
crete, and  mix  them  all. 


Plaster  of  cantharides. 
Eclin.  Ph.  1841. 

IJ.    Cantharides,  in  very  fine  powder, 
Resin, 
Bees'-wax, 

Suet,  aa.  .... 
Liquefy  the  fats,  remove  them  from 
the  heat,  sprinkle  in  the  cantharides,  and 
stir  briskly,  as  the  mixture  concretes  on 
cooling. 


Dub.  Ph.  1826. 

P.    Cantharides,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder, 

Yellow  wax,  aa,  #  jy^ 

Yellow  resin  . 
Mutton  suet,  Hog's  lard,  aa  .  .  fbss 

Having  melted  the  wax,  fat,  and  resin  together,  when  they  are  just  be- 
commg  stiff  by  cooling,  sprinkle  in  the  cantharides  and  mix,  so  as  to  form 
a  plaster. 

./-IS"  Ci»~"  compos,™.    Compound  plaster 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

9>    Venice  turpentine 

Burgundy  pitch,  Cantharides,  aa 
Bees'-wax 
Verdigris 

White  mustard  seed,  Black  pepper  aa 
Liquefy  the  wax  and  Burgundy  pitch,  add  the  turpentine,  and  while  the 
mature  ls  hot,  sprinkle  into  it  the  remaining  artiCes  previously  7n  fil 
powder,  and  rmxed  together.    Stir  the  whole  bnskly,  as  it  concretes  on 

Emplastrum  cer*.    Plaster  of  to  ax. 


givss. 

Sss. 
5ij- 


Lond.  PI).  1836 

P.  Wax, 
Suet,  5a 
Resin 

Melt  them  together  and  strain. 


Ibiij. 
lbj. 


5»J. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R.  Bees'-wax 
Suet, 

Resin,  aa     .       ,       t       '  ~Y 
Melt  them  together  with  a  moderate 
heat,  and  stir  the  mixture  bnskly  till  it 
concretes  on  cooling. 


Use.  Chiefly  as  an  ingredient  in  the  E.np.  Cantharidis. 
Emplastrum  cerati  saponis.    Soap  cerate  plaster. 

Put  Ibiv.  of  soap  cerate  into  a  water-bath  tmd  ™,  ii 
of  the  heat  unti.  the  moisture  is  SS^lX^^Tt 
and  ii.gum  ammoniacum,  in  fine  powder,  a,  d  u> Ii,  '  ^ 
are  completely  incorporated.  Aftc  wards  s m-    d  * 
The  mastich  and  ammoniacum  Z^!ST  "  *~  "  ^ 
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Emplastrum  cumini.    Cumin  plaster . 

Lond.  Ph.  1788. 

R>    Cumin  seed,  caraway  seed,  bay-berries,  aa 

Burgundy  pitch      .  .  .  .  lbiij. 

Yellow  wax  .... 
Melt  the  pitch  and  wax  together,  and  stir  in  the  other  ingredients. 

Emplastrum  biapalmum.  Emplatre  diapalme.  Palm  plas- 
ter. 

Soubeiran's  Ph.  1840. 

R    Simple  plaster         .  .  .  .32 

White  wax  .         ..  .  .2 

Sulphate  of  zinc       ....  1 
Liquefy  the  plaster  and  the  wax,  and  add  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water.    Reuss  and  Plenck  introduced  oil  of  palm 
into  the  composition  of  the  plaster. 

Emplastrum  biapompholygos. 

Ph.  Batava,  1805. 

R,    Yellow  wax          ....  5x1]. 

Olive  oil              ....  gvii. 

To  these,  melted  by  a  gentle  fire,  add 

Lead,  burnt          .          .                     •  oy)- 

Carbonate  of  lead,  bruised           .           •  §iv. 

Impure  oxide  of  zinc       .          .          •  SnJ- 

Olibanum             ....  olss- 

Boil,  with  constant  stirring,  to  the  consistence  of  a  plaster. 

Emplastrum  ferri.    Plaster  of  iron. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R,    Litharge  plaster  .  •  •  onJ- 

Resin  •  o^J- 

Olive  oil  ....  feiiiss. 

Bees'-wax  •  5nJ* 

Red  oxide  of  iron  .  •  •  oJ- 

Triturate  the  oxide  of  iron  with  the  oil,  and  add  the  mixture  to  the  other 
articles  previously  liquefied  by  a  gentle  heat.   Mix  the  whole  thoroughly. 

Emplastrum  galbani.    Galbanum  plaster. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 


Loncl.  Ph.  1836. 

Rj    Galbanum   .  .  •  BV11J- 

Plaster  of  lead        .  .  lbiij. 

Common  turpentine  .  .  5s- 

Resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  pow- 
dered      .  .  .  3"j- 
To  the  galbanum  and  turpentine  melt- 
ed together,  first  add  the  resin  of  the 
spruce  fir,  then  the  plaster  of  lend,  melt- 
ed with  a  slow  fire,  and  mix  them  all. 


R,    Litharge  plaster       .       .  lhij. 
Gum  galbanum        .       •  Ihss. 
Scrapings  of  yellow  wax    .  siv. 
Melt  the  galbanum,  and   add  the 
litharge  plaster  and  wax  ;    then  melt 
them  together  with  a  medium  heat,  and 
strain. 
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Emplastrum  gummosum.    Gum  plaster 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Litharge  plaster 
Ammoniac, 
Galbanum, 
Bees-wax,  aa  . 

Melt  the  gum-resins  together,  and  strain  them  ;  melt  also  together  the 
££££/BX;  f0mier  t0       ^  miXtUre>  and  °*<*»  whole 

tumours. Di§'eStiVe  SUPPurati^5    applied   to  indolent 

Emplastrum  glutinans  Santi  Andrew  a  Prtt™     n  7 
crozxs  agglutinative  plaster.  iiNDRE^  A  Crucl.  ^fa- 

Codex. 


9>    Burgundy  pitch  . 
Elemi  resin 
Common  turpentine 
Oil  of  bays 
Melt  together,  and  strain. 


250  parts. 
60  „ 
30  „ 
30 


Emplastrum  hydrargyri.    Plaster  of  mercury. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

9>    Mercury  . 
Plaster  of  lead 
Olive  oil  . 
Sulphur 


ibj. 

gr.viij. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 


Mercury  . 
Olive  oil 
Eesin 

Litharge  plaster 


Liquefy  together  the  oil  and  resin  let 
them  cool,  add  the  mercury,  and  tritu- 
rate till  its  globules  disappear;  then  add 
to  the  mixture  the  plaster  previously 
liquefied,  and  mix  the  whole  tho- 
roughly. 


To  the  heated  oil  add  the  sulphur 
gradually,  stirring  constantly  with  a  spa- 
tula until  they  incorporate  ;  afterwards 
rub  the  mercury  with  them,  until  glo- 
bules are  no  longer  visible ;  then  gra- 
dually add  the  plaster  of  lead  melted 
with  a  slow  fire,  and  mix  them  all. 

Use.  Discutient;  alterative. 
Emplastrum  iCTHYocoLLiE.    Isinglass  plaster. 

Court  plaster. 

Bj  Isinglass 

Water  .  '  _5'J.:. 

Dissolve  with  heat.  '  3V11J- 

Benzoin  resin  .  .  w 

Bectifiod  spirit  .  '  ' 

Dissolve  and  strain.    Add  the  two  solutions  'tottetW  Vj 
the  proper  consistence.  together,  and  evaporate  to 

Apply  several  coats  of  this  mixture,  with  ft  hrn,1,  t    1 1  , 

.... ,  f™,  „„a  »,,.„  dr„  bmh  „  0;™X  ££££££ 


3«J- 
f5ix. 

5Vj. 
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5.    Chio  turpentine  .  .  •  $')• 

Tincture  of  benzoin     .  .  .  Mix. 

Flesh-coloured  silk  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  black  silk. 

Listons  isinglass  plaster. 

This  is  made  by  spreading  several  coats  of  strong  solution  of  isinglass  in  weak 
spirit,  over  the  surface  of  oiled  silk,  or  still  better,  over  animal  membrane 
previously  prepared  for  the  purpose  from  the  peritoneal  membrane  of  the 
ccecum  of  the  ox. 

Emplastrum  ladani.    Ladanum  plaster. 

Lond.  Ph.  1788. 

R,    Ladanum       .  .  .  .  §iij. 

Frankincense  .  .  •  %3- 

Powdered  cinnamon, 

Expressed  oil  of  mace,  aa     .  .  ^ss. 

Oil  of  mint     .  .  .  3ss. 

Melt  the  ladanum  and  frankincense  together,  add  the  oil  of  mace,  then 
put  them  into  a  warm  mortar,  and  mix  in  the  cinnamon  and  oil  of  mint. 

Emplastrum  e  meliloto.  M elilot  plaster . 

Lond.  Ph.  1744. 

R,    Melilot  leaves  .  .  .  lbvj. 

Beef  suet      ....  lbiij. 
White  resin   ....  lbviij. 
Yellow  wax   ....  lbiv. 
Heat  the  herb  with  the  suet  until  it  becomes  crisp,  then  strain  and  press, 
and  add  the  resin  and  wax. 

Emplastrum  e  minio.    Minium  plaster. 

Lond.  Ph.  1646. 

R,    Olive  oil       ....  lbiv. 
Powdered  minium     .  .  .  lbiiss. 

To  he  made  in  the  same  way  as  Emplastrum  plumbi,  excepting  that 
more  water  is  to  he  used. 

Emplastrum  minii.  Emplatre  de  Nuremberg  ou  de  minium. 
Red  lead  plaster. 

Soubeiran's  Ph.  1840. 
R.    Simple  plaster         .  •    6,775  troy  grs. 

Yellow  wax 
Olive  oil 

Red  lead      .  • 
Camplior 

Melt  the  plaster  and  the  wax  f  rub  the  red  lead  and  the  oil  together  on  a 
porphyry  slab,  and  add  these  to  the  former,  and  when  nearly  cold,  stir  in 
the  camphor  previously  dissolved  in  a  little  spirit. 


2,960 
9S0 

1,476 
124 
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Emplastrum  e  mucilaginibus.    Mucilage  plaster. 

Loncl.  Ph.  1746. 

R     Yellow  wax    .  .  Zxl 

Oil  of  mucilages         .  .  .  gviij. 

Ammoniacum,  strained  .  .  *vj. 

Common  turpentine    .  .  .  gjj. 

Melt  the  ammoniacum  and  turpentine  together;  melt  the  wax  and  oil  in 
a  separate  vessel,  and  add  these  gradually  to  the  former. 

Emplastrum  opii.    Plaster  of  opium. 
Loncl.  Ph.  1836. 

p.    Hard  opium,  powdered     .  *ss. 
Resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  pow- 

dered  ....  pL 
Plaster  of  lead  .  .  .  ibj. 
Water       .       .  fxviij_ 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

P.    Powder  of  opium       .       .  *ss. 
Burgundy  pitch         .       .  *iij. 
Litharge  plaster        .       .  xxjj. 
Liquefy  the  plaster  and  pitch,  add  the 
opium  by  degrees,  and  mix  them  tho- 
roughly. 


To  the  melted  plaster  add  the  resin 
of  the  spruce  fir,  the  opium,  and  the 
water,  and  with  a  slow  fire  boil  down, 
until  all  unite  into  a  proper  consistence. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Opium,  reduced  to  powder     .  .  gas> 

Burgundy  pitch  .  ,  _  sjj^ 

Litharge  plas  te 

a?2S         sdd  'h0  °pi"m  - pM"  »** — «• — 

locripaits.an  a"0dyne  aPPlicati(>n  in  Aeuma&m  and  other 

Empustedm  oxyoeocedm.    Oxycroceum  plaster. 

Edin.  Ph.  1744. 

ft    Yellow  wax       .  .  • 

Black  pitch      .  .  lbJ;s< 

Galbanum  „ 

*  *  *  lbss 

Venice  turpentine,  Myrrh,  Olibanum,  afi  *Hi ' 
Saffron    "          .  . 

Melt,  and  mix  together.  "  ^'J* 

Emplastrum  paracelsi.    Paracelsus  nl»***i.     j?  , 
stypticum.  ™'aceisus  plaster.  Emplastrum 

Ik    Lead  plaster    .  ■ 

Galbanum  plaster       '.  '  'J'™^ 

Powdered  canella  alba,  ' 
Frankincense,  aa        .  s. 
Melt,  and  mix  together.  '  " 


« 
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Pitch  plaster, 


lbij. 
lbj. 
Siv. 


Burgundy  pitch 
Resin, 

Bees'-wax,  aa 
Oil  of  mace 
Olive  oil 
Water  . 


Emplastrum  PICIS. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Burgundy  pitch 

Resin  of  the  spruce  fir 
Resin,  Wax,  aa. 
Expressed  oil  of  nutmegs 
Olive  oil, 

Water,-  aa.  .  . 
To  the  pitch,  resin,  and  wax  melted 
together,  add  first  the  resin  of  the  spruce 
fir,  then  the  oil  of  nutmegs,  the  olive  oil, 
and  the  water.  Lastly,  mix  them  all, 
and  boil  down  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Use.  Stimulant,  and  occasionally  rubefacient 
Emplastrum  plumbi.    Lead  plaster. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

p,    Oxide  of  lead,  rubbed  to 
very  fine  powder  . 
Olive  oil  . 
Water 

Boil  them  together  with  a  slow  fire, 
constantly  stirring,  until  the  oil  and  oxide 
of  lead  unite  into  the  consistence  of  a 


Ed  in.  Ph.  1841. 


lbiss. 
*ss. 

fgj- 


Liquefy  the  pitch,  resin,  and  wax  with 
a  gentle  heat ;  add  the  other  articles ; 
mix  them  well  together,  and  boil  till  the 
mixture  acquires  the  proper  consistence. 


lbvi. 
conj. 
Oij. 


J- 


Edin. 


Ph.  1841.  Emplastrum 
lithargyri. 

Litharge,  in  fine  powder     .  3V. 
Olive  oil     .  .  .  i'Sxij. 

Water        .  .  •  f5»j- 

Mix  them ;  boil  and  stir  constantly 
till  the  oil  and  litharge  unite,  replacing 
the  water,  if  it  evaporate  too  far. 


plaster  ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a 
little  boiling  water,  if  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  which  was  used  in  the  beginning 
should  be  evaporated  before  the  end  of 
boiling. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Emplastrum  lythargyri. 

9,    Litharge,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  lbv. 
Olive  oil  ...  conj.  j. 

Boiling  water    .  .  .  •  Oij. 

Mix  them  with  a  superior  heat,  constantly  stirring  until  the  oil  and 
litharge  unite  so  as  to  form  a  plaster,  obviating  the  consumption  of  the  water 
by  occasionally  pouring  on  a  fresh  supply. 

Use.  This  forms  the  basis  of  several  other  plasters;  also  ap- 
plied to  excoriations,  for  keeping  together  the  edges  of  recent 
cuts. 

Emplastrum  resins.    Resin  plaster 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Resin  .  .  • 

Plaster  of  lead         .  .  Ibiij. 

To  the  plaster  of  lead  melted  witli  a 
slow  fire,  add  the  resin,  powdered,  and 
mix. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Litharge  plaster        .  •  3T< 

Resin  .  .  •  •  5J" 

Melt  them  together  with  a  moderate 
heat,  and  stir  the  mixture  well  till  it 
concretes  on  cooling. 
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Dubl.  Ph;l826.    Emplastrum  lithargyri  cum  res'ina. 

J£>    Litharge  plaster         .  .  .  Ibiijss. 

Yellow  resin   ....  lbss. 


Having  melted  the  litharge  plaster  with  a  medium  heat,  sprinkle  in  the 
resin  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  make  a  plaster. 

Use.  For  keeping  on  other  dressing,  and  retaining  the  edges 
of  recent  wounds  together. 

Emplastrum  saponis.    Soap  plaster. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

P.    Soap,  sliced         .         .  lbss. 
Plaster  of  lead      .  .  lbiij. 

Mix  the  soap  with  the  melted  plaster 
then  boil  down  to  a  proper  consistence. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

p,    Litharge  plaster       .  .  £jv. 

Gum  plaster  .  , 

Castile  soap  in  shavings       .  *j. 

Melt  the  plasters  together  with  a  mo- 
derate heat,  and  stir  the  mixture  briskly 
till  it  concretes  on  cooling. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R     Litharge  plaster  .  .  #  ]biij_ 

Shavings  of  hard  soap  .  j^ss 

Having  melted  the  plaster  with  a  gentle  heat,  mix  in'the  soap  ;  then  boil 
so  as  to  form  a  plaster. 

Use.  Discutient. 

Emplastrum  saponis  composite.     Compound  soap  plaster 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R-    Soap  plaster    .  .  .  .  gij 

Litharge  plaster,  with  resin     .  . 
Make  a  plaster,  which  should  be  melted  and  spread  on  linen. 

Emplasthum  thuris.    Frankincense  plaster. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R-    Litharge  plaster         .  ,  ,  jb;j 

Frankincense  .  #  jbgg 

Red  oxide  of  iron     .  .  _  ' 

Having  melted  the  piaster  and  frankincense  together  rorinHn  i  « 
ox.de,- stirrimTthem  together  to  form  a  plaster.  1  "  tho 

Use.  In  muscular  relaxations  and  weakness  of  the  joints. 
Enamels,  are  varieties  nf  olnoo   ™„  n 

-red      ai$rd  tfzit^X^v**  r 

blow-pipe,  or  by  the  heat  of -i  small  *  e  flame  of  a 

r      [  i        ,  J        uv-at  ui  *i  small  turnace  nvw       „  ? 
of  metals,  such  as  copper  or  gold.  6  sm'^s 

The  basis  of  all  ena*»ip1a  *\,„-li  i 

c  c  c 
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Fluxes  for  enamels. 


1. 

R,    Powdered  flints 

Flint  glass 

Red  lead  . 

Calcined  borax 
Melt  in  a  Hessian  crucible ;  keep  it 
melted  for  several  hours  in  a  steady 
heat,  then  pour  it  into  water,  and  grind 
it  in  a  hard  biscuit-ware  mortar. 


3xiJ- 
5XVJ- 


3. 


R,    Flint  glass  . 
White  arsenic, 
Nitre,  aa  . 
Treat  as  No.  1. 


Si- 


Flint  glass  , 
Red  lead 
Treat  as  No. 

Flint  glass 
Red  lead 
Borax,  not 
Treat  as  No. 


calcined 
1. 


Flint  glass . 
Red  lead  . 
Flux,  No.  2 
Treat  as  No.  1. 


Black  enamels. 

!:  1. 
R    Pure  clay  . 
Iron  scales 
Mix,  and  fuse. 


R,    Iron  scales  > 
Oxide  of  cobalt 
Flux,  No.  1 
Mix. 

3. 

R.    Peroxide  of  manganese 
Zaffire 
Flux,  No.  1 
Mix. 


3»j- 


3xii- 


si- 


3UJ- 

Si- 

giT. 


jBZm^  enamels. 
1. 

Either  of  the  fluxes  mixed  with  oxide 
of  cobalt. 


2. 

R.    Sand,  Red  lead,  Nitre,  aa  5*^ 
Flint  glass  .  .  3XX- 

Oxide  of  cobalt   .  .  §j. 

Mix. 


S»J- 
5J- 


5XVJ- 


oviii- 


Brown  enamels. 
1. 

R  Manganese 
E  ed  lead 
Powdered  flints  . 
Mix. 

2. 

R,    Red  lead, 

Iron  scales,  aa 
Antimony, 
Litharge, 
Sand,  aa  . 
Flux,  No.  1 
Mix. 

Green  enamels. 
1. 

R,  Flux 

Black  oxide  of  copper  . 
Peroxide  of  iron  . 
Mix. 

o. 

R,  Flux 

Black  oxide  of  copper 
Oxide  of  cromium 
Mix. 

Olive  enamel. 
1. 

R,    Blue  enamel 
Black  enamel, 
Yellow  enamel,  55 
Mix. 


3-*" 

gxxxij. 
5X  vi- 


sa- 


s']- 
a.s 


lbij. 

Si- 

5ss. 


5V- 

Dij- 
gr-  'J- 
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3*y. 

Si- 

si- 


Orange  enamel 

$    Red  lead  . 

Red  sulphate  of  iron 
Oxide  of  antimony 
Powdered  flints 
Flux 
Mix. 

Purple  enamel. 

^  Flux  coloured  with  the  purple  of  cas- 
sius,  or  peroxide  of  manganese. 

Red  enamel,  dark. 

R-    Sulphate  of  iron,  calcined  £vij. 
Flux,  No.  1 
Colcothar 
Mix. 

Red  enamel,  light. 

9=    Red  sulphate  of  iron 
Flux,  No.  1 
White  lead 
Mix. 

While  enamels. 


a- 


Sxviij. 

Si- 


5VJ- 


Calcine  them  together,  separating  the 
oxide  that  collects  on  the  surface. 

Of  this  oxide 
Fine  crystal  . 
Manganese,  a  very  small  quantity. 

Mix  and  fuse  these,  and  pour  the  fused 
mass  into  water;  repeat  the  process 
three  or  four  times. 

R>    "Washed  diaphoretic  antimony  gj. 


1. 


ft  Tin 
Lead 


2  parts 
1  part 


Glass,  free  from  lead 
Mix,  and  treat  as  the  last. 


Yellow  enamel. 

$E>    Red  lead 

Oxide  of  antimony  , 
Oxide  of  tin 


5»J- 


5J. 


Si- 


Mix  and  calcine  together  then  take 
of  the 


Calcined  powder 
Flux,  No.  4 


3>J- 
5"> 


Mix. 


Encaustic. 

_  Encaustic  painting-  was  practised  by  the  ancients  •  it  con 
sists  m  usmg  wax,  to  give  I  gloss  to  the  colour    and  to  pre 
serve  them  from  injury.    Th?  art  was  restored  in  1753  by 
Count  Caylus.    The  wood  or  cloth  to  be  painted  on  i ? first 
prepared  by  rubbing  it  over  with  wax,  and  then  holdh,S  i 

penetrate'  tot??™'  ^Jf,*6  ~  may  ^lts  dilu  eTtfetf 

^^:^LZr a11  the ;— so  -  ^ 

.  fhe.foilo«iing  instructions  were  communicated,  (o  the  In 

2f  SSL  thD!  mTk  -is  completely  dissoke">  ^  *•  ^  C 

inlcd.    men  pour  them  into  cold  water,  and  when  harden^  ™  1  T 
to  powder  in  a  Wedgwood's  mortar,  pi^ilS^^^r 
water  by  means  of  blotting-paper.  gating  any  adhering 

"  In  painting,  this  powder  is  to  be  mixed  with  tbo  ™i 

c  c  c  2 
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powder,  but  more  of  it  must  be  put  in  proportion  to  tbc  body  and  darkness 
of  the  colours  ;  and  to  black  there  should  be  almost  as  much  of  the  powder 
as  of  colour. 

"  Having  mixed  the  colours,  and  no  more  of  them  than  can  be  used  be- 
fore they  get  dry,  proceed  to  paint  with  plain  water,  in  the  same  way  as  in 
painting  in  water-colours.  The  painting  should  be  highly  finished,  other- 
wise, when  varnished,  the  tints  will  not  appear  united. 

"  When  the  painting  is  quite  dry,  it  is  to  be  brushed  over  with  a  hard 
brush  dipped  in  melted  white  wax,  and  afterwards  held  to  the  fire,  so  that 
the  surface  of  the  wax  may  be  rendered  quite  smooth." 

The  following  varnish  is  sometimes  used  for  enca 
painting : — 


White  wax 

Oil  of  turpentine 


1  part. 

2  parts. 


Mix  with  heat. 

Oil  of  wax  is  sometimes  substituted  for  oil  of  turpentine 

Enema  aloes.    Enema  of  aloes. 

Loud.  Ph.  183G. 

9,    Aloes  .... 
Carbonate  of  potash 
Decoction  of  barley 
Mix  and  rub  them  together. 

jjse, — in  cases  of  ascarides  in  the  rectum  and  in  constipation. 

Cathartic  enema. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 


9ii. 
gr.  xv. 
Oss. 


Enema  Catharticum 
Ed.  Ph.  1841. 

Olive  oil  „ 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Sugar  .... 
Senna    .  . 
Boiling  water  . 
Infuse  the  senna  for  an  hour  in  the 
water;  then  dissolve  the  salt  and  sugar  ; 
add  the  oil,  and  mix  them  by  agitation. 


3SS- 


Ji  Manna  *j.  Dissolve  it  in  ~x.  by 
measure  of  compound  decoction  of  cha- 
momile, and  add 

Olive  oil    .       ....  §j. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia        .  3SS. 
Mix. 


Enema  colocynthidis.    Enema  of  colocynth 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 


9ii 


5.1- 

oj. 


]>    Compound  extract  of  colocynth 
Soft  soap 
Water  •' 
Mix,  and  rub  them  together. 

Enema  fce-tibum.    Foetid  enema. 

Edin.Ph.  1841,  and  Dubl.  Ph.  182& 

Add  to  the  cathartic  enema  two  drachms  of  tincture  of  assafctula.  ^ 

Use.— The  foetid  enema  is  antispasmodic  and  carminative. 
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Enema  opii.    Enema  of  opium 
Lond.  Ph.  1836 

R>    Decoction  of  starch 
Tincture  of  opium 
Mix. 


111.XXX. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 
9>  St"rch     •     ,  .      .  533. 


Tincture  of  opium   .       fjss.  to  f5i. 
Water    .       .       .  i^ij. 
Boil  tile  starch  in  the  water,  and  when 
it  is  cool  enough  for  use,  add  the  tincture 
of  opium. 

Dub],  Ph.  182G. 

R    Tincture  of  opium  .  ,  ■  5j 

Warm  water         .  t  • 

the^7dTrhLSner,ne?ia  iS  ?n?dy?*.  and  used  in"  irritable  states  of 
me  bladder  and  uterus;  also  in  dysentery. 

Enema  tabaci.    Enema  of  tobacco. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R>    Tobacco     •       •       •       •  5j 
Water,  boiling  qj 
Macerate  for  an  hour,  and  strain. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Tobacco       .       .       15gr.  tosss. 
Boiling  waterj      .  f^viij. 
Infuse  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  strain. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Oil  of  turpentine 
Yolk  of  egg  . 
Rub  together,  and  add 
Decoction  of  barley 
Mix. 


f  . 
q.  s. 

fjxix. 


q.  s. 
fsxix- 


T  -  uuu'j  fiui  men  strain. 

da^^pfcr 6ti^  giV6n  iU  CaS6S  °f  h6inia-    9  is  a 
Enema  terebinth™.    Turpentine  enema.  - 

1  Edin.  Ph.  1811. 

R    Oil  of  turpentine 
Yolk  of  egg  . 
Water  K 
Rub  the  oil  and  yolk  careful! to- 
gether, and  then   add  the  water  h- 
dually.  ° 

Dub.  Ph.  1826.' 

R    Common  turpentine 

Yolk  of  one  egg.  '  3SS" 

Rub  them  together,  and  add  gradually  ten  ounces  of  water  of,', 
pcrature  not  exceeding  100°  Fahr  '  a.tem- 

as  ^Xt^^^^^.  - 
H«:^eJTine-     ^  eXt™1  °f  -9*  of  rye. 

ergot.    He  directs  it  „  be  3«  fc"^  of  the 
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syrup,  and  when  cold,  add  to  it  a  large  excess  of  rectified  spirit,  so  as  to 
precipitate  all  gummy  matter ;  separate  the  precipitate,  and  evaporate  the 
liquor  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract. 

500  parts  of  ergot  will  yield  70  or-  80  parts  of  this  extract. 

Essentia  abietis.    Essence  of  spruce.  >  » 

The  young  twigs  of  the  Scotch,  or  some  other  kind  ot  fir 
are  boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoction  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistence of  treacle.     It  is  tonic  and  stimulant.  Used 
making  spruce  beer. 

Essentia  ambr^grise;e.    Essence  of  ambergris. 

R,    Ambergris  ....  5USS< 

Rectified  spirit  .  Oj. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days  and  strain. 

Essentia  ambr2egrise;e  et  moschi.    Essentia  regia. 
sence  royale.    Essence  of  ambergris  and  musk. 

2. 


Es- 


R 


1. 

Ambergris  . 

3iijs3. 

Musk         .       .  • 

D'j- 

Oil  of  cinnamon  . 

-irLxlviij. 

Oil  of  rhodium 

ir\xxxij . 

Essence  of  roses  . 

f5iv.  " 

Rectified  spirit 

fgxxiv. 

Orange  flower  water.  . 

fgiv; 

Sand  . 

Rub  the  ambergris  and  musk 

with  the 

R,  Ambergris 

Musk      .       .  > 
Oil  of  cinnamon 
Oil  of  rhodium 
Subcarbonate  of  potash 
Essence  of  roses 
Rectified  spirit 


5'J- 

gtt.  xxxvj' 
gtt.  xxiv. 

o'ij- 
f|ix. 

fgxviij. 


sand,  then  add  the  spirit  and  other  in- 
gredients;  macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  then  strain. 


Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  strain. 


Essence  of  bitter  almonds. 


fevj.  Mix. 


Essentia  amygdalae  amarje. 

R,    Oil  of  bitter  almonds 
Spirit  of  wine 

Essentia  camphors.  Essence  of  camphor.  Concentrated 
camphor  julep. 

R,    Camphor  . 

Rectified  spirit  * 
"Water 

Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  spirit  and  add  the  water, 
for  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of  camphor  julep, 


33- 
Sijss- 
|ss. 

This  is  intended 
by  adding  a  few 

tincture  of  myrrh  is  sometimes  added,  in  makxng  the  essence,  a, 
found  to  promote  the  solution  of  the  camphor  in  the  water. 

Essentia  capsici.    Essence  of  cayenne  pepper. 

R,    Cayenne  pepper    .  •  •  Qi 

Rectified  spirit        .  J'  , 

D.gest  with  a  gentle  heat  for  seven  days,  then  press  and  strain 
essence.    It  may  be  better  made  by  displacement. 
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Essentia  cxuPEiE.    Essence  of  anchovies. 

Pound  lbj  of  anchovies  in  a  Wedgwood's  mortar,  put  them  into  a  pipkin 
with  §iv  of  the  best  vinegar,  and  boil  them  for  a  few  minutes,  then  pulp 
them  through  a  hair  sieve.  To  the  portion  that  passes  through  the  sieve, 
add  gij  of  salt,  the  same  quantity  of  flour,  and  sufficient  water  to  give  it 
the  proper  consistence ;  boil  them  together  for  a  few  minutes,  and  colour 
the  mixture  with  arnotto.    A  little  cayenne  pepper  is  sometimes  added. 

Essentia  mentele  piperita.    Essence  of  peppermint. 


1. 


a 


Oil  of  peppermint 
Rectified  spirit 
Mix. 


R 


Oil  of  peppermint 
Rectified  spirit 
Mix. 

This  essence  is  sometimes  coloured  green  with  the  fresh  leaves  of  spinach 
or  of  the  peppermint  plant. 

Essentia  menth^  pulegii.    Essence  of  pennyroyal 

Oil  of  Pennyroyal      .       .  *; 


3V. 


Rectified  spirit 
Mix. 


Oil  of  pennyroyal 
Rectified  spirit 
Mix. 


si- 


royTptr  COl°Ured  ft6Sh  'M  ^  -  of  the  penny- 

Essentia  odontalgics    Essence  for  tooth-ache. 


Pellitory  of  Spain  root  .  lbss. 

Extract  of  belladonna  .  -jij. 

Rectified  spirit         .  .  Qj. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain : 
then  add, 

Hyponitrous  ether    .  .  tj. 
Oil  of  wine       .  t„„ 
Oil  ol  cloves      .  x:: 
Mix. 


R.    Acetate  ofmorphia 

Strongest  acetic  acid  . 
Oil  of  cloves 
Tincture  of  pellitory  of 
Spain      .       .  • 

Mix. 


gr.xxiv. 

Svj. 
li  5vj- 


Essentia  odorata.    Essence  for  the  handkerchief. 

9>    English  oil  of  lavender 
Oil  of  cloves 
Oil  of  orange  peel  . 
Oil  of  bergamot 
Sweet  spirit  of  nitre 
Oil  of  yellow  sandal  wood, 
Oil  of  Neroli, 
Otto  of  roses,  afi 
Oil  of  cinnamon 
Rectified  spirit        t  ( 
Dissolve  and  add 

Honey  water 

Essence  of  ambergris  and  musk 


gtt.  xlviij. 
^11.  xxxij. 
fitt.  xvj. 
gtt-  viij. 
gtt.  viij. 


gtt.  ij. 
gtt.  j. 
& 


3  viij. 

5J- 


Mix. 
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{Essentia  ros^;.    Essence]  of  roses. 


R,    Otto  of  rose 
Rectified  spirit 
Mix. 


1. 


3* 
Ov. 


2. 


9,    Rectified  spirit  .       .       •  oij- 
Subcarbonate  of  potasb      .  5*v. 
Shake  them  together  in  a  bottle  and 
allow  them  to  stand  for  several  days, 


shaking  the  bottle  from  time  to  time, 
then  pour  off  the  strong  spirit,  which 
will  be  found  floating,  over  a  dense  so- 
lution of  carbonate  of  potash.  To  this 
spirit  add 

Otto  of  rose  .       .  5'J* 

Oil  of  bergamot     .  . 
Oil  of  neroli         .       .       gtt.  x. 
Mix. 


Essentia  saponis.    Essence  de  sav on.    Essence  of  soap. 


24  parts. 
32  „ 
64  „ 
1 


Soubieran's  Ph.  1844. 

JJ,    White  soap  . 
Distilled  water 
Alcohol  sp.  gr.  923  . 
Carbonate  of  potash 
Essence  of  lemons,  or  any  other       .        q.  s. 
'  The  soap  is  dissolved  without  the  aid  of  heat;  the  alcaline  carbonate 
and  essence  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  filtered.    This  essence  is  employed 
for  the  toilette.  , 

Essentia  semenje  apii.    Essence  of  celery  seeds.  _ 

R,    Celery  seeds         -  31V- 
Proof  spirit  .  ■  •  .  Oj. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  _ 
This  is  used  for  culinary  purposes.    Several  other  essences  are  made  in 
fhp  Rame  wav.  or  by  dissolving  volatile  oils  in  spirit. 

EssentiI  volatilis.    Volatile  essence,  for  smelling-bottles. 

3. 


i. 

p,    English  oil  of  lavender, 

Essence  of  musk,  aa  •  5|v« 

Oil  of  bergamot  •  •  5U« 

Oil  of  cloves       .       •  •  3J- 

Otto  of  roses       .       •  •  Stt,x- 

Oil  of  cinnamon         •  •  StLv- 

Strongest  Liq.  amnion.  .  Oj. 
Mix. 


R,    Essence  of  lemon, 

Oil  of  bergamot,  aa.  •  5^J- 

Oil  of  lavender  •  •  5J; 

Oil  of  neroli, 

Oil  of  cassia,  aa,         •  •  3^s- 

Otto  of  roses      .       •  •  31SS- 
Oil  of  cloves, 

Oil  of  orange  peel,  aa  •  gtt.xv. 

Oil  of  sandal  wood     .  •  gtt.x. 

Strongest  Liq.  ammon.  •  Oj. 
Mix. 


R, 


5»j- 


Oil  of  bergamot 
Essence  of  lemons  . 
Oil  of  lavender 
Essence  of  jasmine  . 
Oil  of  neroli 
Otto  of  roses  . 
Oil  of  origanum 
Essence  of  ambergris 
Oil  of  sassafras 
Musk 

Mix,  and  macerate  for  a  week,  then 
add  siss  of  the  clear  oil  to  Oj  of  the 
strongest  solution  of  ammonia. 

4. 

P    Oil  of  bergamot, 

Essence  of  ambergris  and 


5'J« 

5iv. 

33- 
5iss. 

3i- 
5j- 
5i;J- 

gr.  xx. 


musk,  aa 
Oil  of  lavender  . 
Oil  of  cinnamon 
Otto  of  roses 
Essence  of  jasmine 
Essence  of  violets  . 
S  Liq.  amnion 


5'J- 

gtt.  xxxvj. 
gtt.  x. 
gtt.  xxiv. 
gtt.  xx. 
gtt.  x. 
Oj.  Mix 
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Essentia  zingiberis.    Essence  of  ginger. 


No.  1. 

9>    Unbleached  Jamaica  ginger  .  £iv. 
Rectified  spirit     .       .       .  Oj. 
Macerate  for  a  fortnight,  and  strain. 

No.  2. 

p.    Ginger,  in  fine  powder        .  lbss. 
Animal  charcoal  .       .  ^iv. 

Rectified  spirit  .  .  .  lbj. 
Mix  the  ginger  and  animal  charcoal 
together,  introduce  them  into  a  displace- 
ment apparatus,  and  allow  the  spirit  to 
percolate  through  in  the  usual  manner; 
displacing  the  essence  by  as  much  more 
spirit  as  is  necessary. 


No.  3. 

5t>    Ginger,  in  fine  powder        .  lbss. 
Rectified  spirit    .       .  lbj. 
Operate  as  in  the  previous  case. 

No.  4. 

R  Jamaica  ginger  .  .  .  lbj. 
Rectified  spirit  .  .  .  lbiij. 
Macerate  for  14  days,  press,  and  strain 
the  tincture.  Then  introduce  it  into  a 
retort,  and  carefully  distil  off  the  spirit, 
with  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  until  one 
pint  remains  in  the  retort.  The  spirit 
distilled  off  may  be  used  in  the  next 
operation.  The  essence  remaining  in  the 
retort  will  be  very  strong,  but  will  have 
lost  some  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the  gin- 
ger. 

Extr actum  aconiti.    Extract  of aconite. 

Loncl.  Ph.  1836. 

R  Aconite  leaves,  fresh         .  .  .  ]b.j. 

Bruise  them,  sprinkled  with  a  little  water,  in  a  stone  mortar ;  then  press 
out  the  juice,  and  evaporate  it,  unstrained,  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Take  of  leaves  of  monkshood,  fresh,  any  convenient  quantity ;  beat 
them  into  a  pulp  j  express  the  juice  ;  subject  the  residuum  to  percolation 
with  rectified  spirit,  so  long  as  the  spirit  passes  materially  coloured;  unite 
the  expressed  juice  and  the  spirituous  infusion  ;  filter;  distil  off  the'spirit ; 
and  evaporate  the  residuum  in  the  vapour-bath,  taking  care  to  remove  the 
vessel  from  the  heat  as  soon  as  the  due  degree  of  consistence  shall  be  at- 
tained. 

Succus  spissatus  aconiti.    Inspissated  juice  of  monkshood. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

P.   Fresh  leaves  of  monkshood  .  jj,: 

Having  moistened  the  leaves  with  water,  pound  them  in  a  mortar.  Then 
express  the  ju.ee,  and  without  defecation  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistence' 
option  constil»t]y  *****  with  a  spatula  towards  the  close  of  the 

Med.  use.    Narcotic,  and  in  some  cases  diuretic.    Used  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  intermittent  fever   ol  uulnl.,,.  ■  ir 
and  certain  convulsive  affection™  g^ndular  swellings, 

_  Dose  .  Haifa  grain  at  first,  which  may,  in  some  cisp.  fc« 
increased  to  3  or  4  grains.  es'  be 
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Extr actum  aconiti  alcoholicum.  Alcoholic  extract  of 
aconite. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

p,    Aconite,  in  coarse  powder         •  •  Ibj. 

Diluted  alcohol  .  •  •  Oiv. 

Moisten  the  aconite  with  Oss  of  the  diluted  alcohol,  and  having  allowed 
it  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  transfer  it  to  an  apparatus  for  displace- 
ment, and  add  gradually  the  remainder  of  the  diluted  alcohol.  When  the 
last  portions  of  this  shall  have  penetrated  the  aconite,  pour  in  sufficient 
water  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  powder  covered.  Cease  to  filter  when 
the  liquid  which  passes  begins  to  produce  a  precipitate  as  it  falls  in  that 
which  has  been  already  filtered.  Distil  off  the  alcohol  from  the  liquor,  and 
evaporate  the  residue  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Extr  actum  aloes  purificatum.    Purified  extract  of  aloes. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Aloes,  powdered     .       .  gxv. 

Water,  boiling  .  .  Cong.  j. 
Macerate  for  three  days  with  a  gentle 
heat ;  afterwards  strain,  and  set  by  that 
the  dregs  may  subside.  Pour  off  the 
clear  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper 
consistence. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 
Extractum  aloes  hepatica. 

Boil  the  aloes  with  eight  times  its 
weight  of  water  until  reduced  to  half; 
then  press  out  'the  liquor,  let  the  faeces 
subside,  and  filter  the  supernatant  por- 
tion ;  evaporate  this  at  a  heat  between 
200°  and  212°  Fahr.,  until  it  begins  to 
thicken,  then,  with  a  heat  between  100° 
and  200°,  obtained  by  the  steam  of  boil- 
ing water,  inspissate  it  to  the  proper  con- 
sistence for  making  it  into  pills. 


\ 


Extractum  anthem idis.    Extract  of  chamomile. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

p,    Chamomile  ....  Ib.j. 

Boil  it  with  a  gallon  of  water  down  to  4  pints ;  filter  the  liquor  hot ;  eva- 
porate in  the  vapour-bath  to  the  due  consistence. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Extractum  florum  cham&meli. 

To  be  made  according  to  the  instructions  given  for  Extractum  aloes  hepa- 
ticcB,  substituting  chamomile  flowers  for  aloes. 

Extractum  Artemisia  absynthii.   Extract  of  wormwood. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

To  be  made  according  to  the  instructions  given  for  Extractum  aloes  hepa- 
ticw,  substituting  wormwood  for  aloes. 

Extractum  belladonna.    Extract  of  belladonna. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

^    Deadly  nightshade  leaves,  fresh       .  .  fbj. 

Bruise  them,  sprinkled  with  a  little  water,  in  a  stone  mortar ;  then  press 
out  the  juice,  and  evaporate  it,  unstrained,  to  a  proper  consistence. 
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Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Take  of  belladonna,  fresh,  any  convenient  quantity,  bruise  it  in  a  marble 
mortar  into  a  uniform  pulp  ;  express  the  juice  ;  moisten  the  residuum  with 
water,  and  express  again.  Unite  the  expressed  fluids,  filter  them,  and 
evaporate  the  filtered  liquid  in  the  vapour-bath  to  the  consistence  of  firm 
extract,  stirring  constantly  towards  the  close. 

Dub).  Ph.  1826.    Succus  spissatus  belladonna. 

Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Succus  spissatus  accniti. 

Med.  use.  Externally,  as  an  application  to  the  eyebrows  in 
ophthalmic  surgery.  Internally  it  is  narcotic,  diuretic,  and 
diaphoretic.  Dose.  Quarter  of  a  grain,  gradually  increased  to 
4  or  5  grains. 


EXTRACTUM  BELLADONN2E  ALCOHOLICUM.     Alcoholic  extract 

of  belladonna. 

U,  S.  Ph.  1810. 

R    Belladonna,  in  coarse  powder    .  .  lbj. 

Diluted  alcohol  .  .  .  Oiv. 

Moisten  the  belladonna  with  Oss  of  the  diluted  alcohol,  and  having  al- 
lowed it  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  transfer  it  to  an  apparatus  for  dis- 
placement,and  add  gradually  the  remainder  of  the  diluted  alcohol.  "When  the 
last  portions  of  this  shall  have  penetrated  the  belladonna,  pour  in  sufficient 
water  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  powder  covered.  Cease  to  filter  when 
the  liquid  which  passes  begins  to  produce  a  precipitate  in  that  which  has 
already  been  filtered.  Distil  off  the  alcohol  from  the  liquor,  and  evaporate 
the  residue  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Extractum  cacuminum  spartii  scoparii.  Extract  of 
broom-tops.  ^ 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

To  be  made  according  to  the  instructions  for  Extractum  aloes  hepaliccB 
substituting  broom-tops  for  aloes.  ' 

Extractum  cantharidis.  Ewtrait  de  cantharides.  Extract 
oj  cantharides. 

Soubeiran's  Ph.  1840. 


Powder  of  cantharides 

q.  s 


q.  v. 

Alcohol,  sp.  gr.  923 


Exhaust  the  cantharides  by  two  or  three  macerations  in  the  alcohol  -  distil 
and  evaporate  the  liquors  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract.  The  alcohol  em 
ployed  for  this  preparation  ought  to  bo  set  aside  in  order  to  be  emoloVfed 
subsequently  for  the  same  purpose. 

Extractum  cannabis  indict.    Extract  of  Indian  hemp. 
Bengal  Dispensatory. 
Boil  the  dried  tops  of  Indian  hemp  in  rectified  spirit,  distil  off  the  snirit 
and  evaporate  the  extract  by  a  gentle  heat.  ' 
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Extractum  cinchon^e  siccum.    Essential  salt  of  bark. 

Codex. 

Reduce  cinchona  bark  to  coarse  powder  ;  moisten  it  with  half  its  weight 
of  cold  water,  and  when  it  has  stood  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  pack  it 
closely  in  a  displacement  apparatus,  and  allow  cold  water  to  percolate 
through  it,  as  long  as  it  passes  much  charged  with  extract.  Evaporate  the 
liquor  over  a  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  thick  syrup,  then  spread  it  on. 
earthenware  plates,  and  dry  it  in  a  stove.  Finally,  chip  it  off  the  plates 
with  a  knife,  and  preserve  it  in  small  stoppered  bottles. 

Essential  salt  of  bark,  prepared  as  above,  has  been  occasionally  used  in  this 
country. 

Extractum  ciNCHONiE  cordifoli^e.  Extract  of  heart-leaved 
cinchona.    {Yellow  bark.) 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 


*xv. 


Heart-leaved  cinchona,  bruised 
Distilled  water         .  .  .       Cong.  iv. 

Boil  down  in  a  gallon  of  the  water  to  six  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor 
while  hot.  In  like  manner,  boil  down  the  bark  in  an  equal  measure  of 
water  four  times,  and  strain.  Lastly,  all  the  liquors  being  mixed  together, 
evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Extractum  cinchona  lancifoli^.  Extract  of  lance- leaved 
cinchona. 

Extractum  cinchona  oblongifoli.e.  Extract  of  oblong- 
leaved  cinchona. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Both  to  be  prepared  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Extractum  cinchona 
cordifolicB. 


Extractum  cinchona. 
Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

P>    Any  of  the  varieties  of  cin- 
chona, but  especially  the 
yellow  or  red  cinchona,  in 
fine  powder  .       .       .  giv. 
Proof  spirit 
Percolate  the  cinchona  with  the  spirit, 
distil  off  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit, 
and  evaporate  what  remains  in  an  open 
vessel  over  the  vapour-bath  to  a  due  con- 
sistence. 


f~xxiv. 


•  Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

U.     Of  lance-leaved  cinchona 

bark,  in  coarse  powder  .  Ibj. 
Water  ....  6  pints. 
Boil,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a 
vessel  almost  covered ;  then  having  fil- 
tered the  liquor  while  yet  hot,  and  laid 
it  aside,  boil  the  bark  again  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  and  filter  again  in  the 
same  manner;  proceed  in  the  same  way 
a  third  time,  and  then,  mixing  all  the 
liquors,  reduce  them  by  evaporation  to  a 
proper  consistence.  This  extract  should 
be  kept  in  two  states— soft,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  pills,  and  hard,  that  it  may  be  re- 
ducible into  powder. 


Med. 
to  3ss. 


use. 


Tonic,  stomachic,  and  febrifuge.    Dose.    Grs.  x. 
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ExTRACTUM    COLCHICI  ACETICUM. 

chicum. 


Acetic  extract  of  col- 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Cormi  of  colchicum,  fresh    .  lbj. 
Acetic  acid         .       .       .  fgiij. 
Bruise  the  cormi,  gradually  sprinkling 
acetic  acid,  then  express  the  juice,  and 
evaporate  it  in  an  earthen  vessel  not 
glazed  with  lead. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R  Bulb  of  colchicum  .  .lbj. 
Pyroligneous  acid  .  .  f=iij. 
Beat  the  colchicum  to  a  pulp,  gra- 
dually adding  the  acid ;  express  the  li- 
quid and  evaporate  it  in  a  porcelain  ves- 
sel, (not  glazed,  with  lead,)  over  the 
vapour-bath,  to  the  due  consistence.  ' 

Med.  use.  In  gout  and  rheumatism.  Dose.  Gr.  j.  to  gr  iv. 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Extractum  colchici  cormi.  Extract  of  the  cormus  of  col- 
chicum. J 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

B>    Cormi  of  colchicum  .  .  .  tj^ 

Bruise  the  cormi,  sprinkled  with  a  little  water,  in  a  stone  mo'rtar,  then 
press  out  the  juice,  and  evaporate  it,  unstrained,  to  a  pioper  consistence. 

hourf*'  ^    In  aCUte  rheuraatisui-    Bose-    Gr-  j-  every  four 


Extractum  colocynthidis, 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Colocynth,  cut  in  pieces  .  lbj. 

Distilled  water  .  .  cong.  ij. 
Mix  and  boil  with  a  slow  fire  for  six 
hours,  frequently  adding  distilled  water, 
that  it  may  always  fill  the  same  measure. 
Strain  the  liquor  while  hot.  Lastly,  eva- 
porate it  to  a  proper  consistence,. 


Extract  of  colocynth. 
Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R     Colocynth      .       .       .  2Tjj. 

Water  .       .       t    Cong.  jj. 

Boil  gently  for  six  hours,  replacing  the 
evaporated  water  occasionally.  Strain 
the  liquor  while  hot;  and  evaporate  it 
in  the  vapour-bath  to  the  due  consist- 
ence. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Extractum  colocynthidis  simplex. 

R    Pulp  of  colocynth        .  .  .  lbj 

av„   Water      •    •    •  • 

lioil  down  to  4  pints,  and  filter  the  liquor  whilst  hot;  then  evaporate  to 
a  proper  consistence.  to 

Med.  use. 


Purgative. 


Dose. 


R 


Grs.  v.  to  grs.  xx. 

Extractum  colocynthidis  composite   rVm,,  1 
of  colocynth.  UUM'  Compound  extract 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Colocynth,  cut  in  pieces 
Purified  extract  of  alces 

Scammony,  powdered  J" 

Cardamom  [husked]  powdered.' 
Soap  3j> 

Proof  spirit  , 

cong.  j. 
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Macerate  the  colocynth  in  the  spirit,  with  a  gentle  heat,  for  four  days ; 
strain  the  spirit,  and  add  to  it  the  aloes,  scammony,  and  soap ;  afterwards 
evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence,  the  cardamom  being  mixed  towards  the 
end. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Precisely  similar  to  the  London  formula,  except  that  instead  of  Purified 
extract  of  aloes,  Hepatic  aloes  is  ordered. 

Extractum  conii.    Extract  of hemlock. 

Lond.  Pli.  1836. 

Ji,    Hemlock  leaves,  fresh         .  .  .  lbj. 

Bruise  them,  sprinkled  with  a  little  water,  in  a  stone  mortar ;  then  press 
out  the  juice,  and  evaporate  it,  unstrained,  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Take  of  conium  any  convenient  quantity  ;  beat  it  into  a  uniform  pulp  in 
a  marble  mortar,  express  the  juice  and  filter  it.  Let  this  juice  be  evapo- 
rated to  the  consistence  of  a  very  firm  extract,  either  in  a  vacuum  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  or  spontaneously  in  shallow  vessels  exposed  to  a  strong  current 
of  air  freed  of  dust  by  gauze-skreens. 

This  extract  is  of  good  quality  only  when  a  very  strong  odour  of  conia  is 
disengaged  by  degrees  on  its  being  carefully  triturated  with  aqua  potassa?. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Succus  spissaius  conii. 

To  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Inspissated  juice  of  acomte. 

Med.  use.  Sedative,  alterative,  and  resolvent.  Dose.  From 
]  grain  to  15. 

Extractum  conii  alcoholicum.  Alcoholic  Extract  of  hem- 
loch. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

JJ,    Hemlock,  in  coarse  powder     .  •  lbj. 

Diluted  alcohol         .         ..  •  oir- 

Moisten  the  hemlock  with  Ossof  the  diluted  alcohol,  and,  having  allowed 
it  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  transfer  it  to  an  apparatus  for  displace- 
ment, and  add  gradually  the  remainder  of  the  diluted  alcohol.  When  the 
last  portions  of  this  shall  have  penetrated  the  hemlock,  pour  in  sufficient 
water  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  powder  covered.  Cease  to  filter  when 
the  liquid  which  passes  begins  to  produce  a  precipitate  in  that  which  has 
been  already  filtered.  Distil  off  the  alcohol  from  the  liquor,  and  evaporate 
the  residue  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Extractum  digitalis.    Extract  of  foxglove. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 


9>    Foxglove  leaves,  fresh    .       .  lbj. 

Bruise  tlicm,  sprinkled  with  a  little 
water,  in  a  stone  mortar  ;  then  press  out 
the  juice,  and  evaporate  it,  unstrained, 
to  a  proper  consibtcr.ee. 


This  extract  is  best  prepared  from  the 
fresh  leaves  of  digitalis,  by  any  of  the 
processes  indicated  for  extract  of  conium. 
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Med.  use.  The  exhibition  of  foxglove  in  this  form  requires 
great  caution,  as  the  extract  is  liable  to  vary  from  a  variety  of 


causes. 


Extractum  elaterii.    Extract  of  elaterium. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Slice  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and  strain 
the  juice,  very  gently  expressed,  through 
a  very  fine  hair  sieve ;  then  set  it  by  for 
some  hours,  until  the  thicker  part  has 
subsided.  The  thinner,  supernatant  part 
being  rejected,  dry  the  thicker  part  with 
a  gentle  heat. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Take  of  the  fruit  of  the  momordica 
elaterium,  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  any 
convenient  quantity  ;  cut  the  fruit,  and 
express  the  juice  gently  through  a  fine 
sieve  ;  allow  the  liquid  to  rest  till  it  be- 
comes pretty  clear  ;  pour  off  the  super- 
natant liquor,  which  may  be  thrown 
away;  and  dry  the  feculence  with'  a 
gentle  heat. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1836. 

Slice  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  wild  cucumber  into  a  vessel  placed  underneath 
and  having  very  gently  expressed  the  juice  pass  it  throng  „  „  nafn*™' 
*eve  into  a  ^vessel ,  then  set  it  a^art  forTme  K  ^ 
part  subsides  ;  reject  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  having  received  the -ecu H 
upon  a  imen  cloth,  and  covered  it  with  another,  dry  it  with  £££ 

Med  use.  A  hydragogue  cathartic.  Dose 
grain  to  two  grains.  e- 

Extractum  gentians    Extract  of  gentian. 


From  half 


Lond.  Ph.  183G 

Gentian,  sliced       .       .  Jbijss. 
Distilled  water,  boiling  .  cong.'ij. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then 
boil  down  to  a  gallon,  and  strain  the  li- 
quor while  hot ;  lastly,  evaporate  to  a 
proper  consistence. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

_  Take  of  gentian  any  convenient  quan- 
tity, bruise  it  to  a  moderately  fine  pow- 
der ;  mix  it  thoroughly  with  ialf  itg 
weight  of  distilled  water;  in  twelve  hours 
put  it  into  a  proper  percolator,  and  ex- 
haust it  by  percolation  with  temperate 
distilled  water*  concentrate  the  liquid, 
filter  before  it  becomes  too  thick,  and 
evaporate  in  the  vapour-bath  to  a  due 
i  consistence. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Prepared  as  the  Extractum  aloes  hepatic*. 
Med.  use.    A  stomachic  bitter  Dotp 
drachm,  twice  or  thrice  a  day     "  Te"  6™ns  to  half  a 

Extractum  glycyrrhiz/e.    Extract  nf  u 

^..Liract  oj  liquorice. 

Lond.  Ph.  ls36. 

9>    Liquorice,  sliced 

Distilled  water,  boiling'  '  lbij'S?- 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  (ilen  hnil  i'  '  C°"g- 
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Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Cut  liquorice  root  into  small  chips;  dry  it  thoroughly  with  a  gentle  heat, 
reduce  it  to  a  moderately-fine  powder,  and  proceed  as  for  extract  of  gentian. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Prepared  as  the  simple  extracts. 

Med.  use.  Emollient  in  cough,  and  in  bronchial  affections. 
Extractum  HiEMATOXYLi.    Extract  of  logwood. 

Lond.Ph.  1836.  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 


B.    Logwood,  in  fine  chips    .  lbj. 

Boiling  water         .       .  cong.j. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then 
boil  down  to  4  pints,  strain,  and  concen- 
trate in  the  vapour-bath  to  the  due  con- 
sistence. 


Logwood,  powdered        .    lbijss.  ^ 

Distilled  water,  boiling  .  cong.  ij. 
•Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then 
boil  down  to  a  gallon,  and  strain  the  li- 
quor while  hot;  lastly,  evaporate  to  a 
proper  consistence. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Prepared  as  the  Extractum  aloes  hepatica. 

Med.  use.  An  astringent  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Dose 
From  ten  to  thirty  grains, 

Extractum  hyoscyami.    Extract  of  henbane 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

This  extract  is  to  be  prepared  from  the 
fresh  leaves  of  hyoscyamus,  by  any  of 
the  processes  directed  for  extract  of  co- 
nium. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

B,    Henbane  leaves,  fresh    .       .  bj. 

Bruise  them,  sprinkled  with  a  little 
water,  in  a  stone  mortar  ;  then  press  out 
the  juice,  and  evaporate  it,  unstrained,  to 
a  proper  consistence. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1846. 

Succus  spissatus  hyoscyami. 

To  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Succus  spissatus  acorut, 

Med.  use.    Sedative  and  antispasmodic.  Dose.  Eave  grains 
to  ten  grains. 

Extractum  heluebori.    Extract  of  black  hellebore. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840.  . 

Black  hellebore,  in  coarse  powder    .  lbj. 

Diluted  alcohol        .  •  •       0iv"  . 

*        been  already  filtered.    Distil  off  the  alcohol  from  the  liquor  and  evft)  orate 
the  residue  to  a  proper  consistence. 
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Extractum  jalap-ze.    Extract  of  jalap. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R,    Jalap,  powdered  .  .  lbiiss. 

Rectified  spirit     .  .  .       cong.  j. 

Distilled  water     .  .  .       cong.  ij. 

Macerate  the  jalap  root  in  the  spirit  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the  tinc- 
ture. Boil  down  the  residue  in  the  water  to  half  a  gallon ;  afterwards 
strain  the  tincture  and  the  decoction  separate^,  and  let  the  latter  be  eva- 
porated, and  the  former  distilled,  until  each  thickens.  Lastly,  mix  the  ex- 
tract with  the  resin,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 

This  extract  should  be  kept  soft,  which  may  be  fit  to  form  pills,  and  hard, 
which  may  be  rubbed  to  powder. 

Extractum  sive  resina  jalap  as.    Edinb.  Ph.  1841. 

Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  jalap,  in  moderately  fine  powder  ;  mix 
it  thoroughly  with  enough  of  rectified  spirit  to  moisten  it  well ;  put  it  in 
twelve  hours  into  a  percolator,  and  exhaust  the  powder  with  rectified 
spirit ;  distil  off  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit,  and  concentrate  the  residuum 
over  the  vapour-bath  to  a  due  consistence. 

Extractum  jalapce.    Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

9>    Jalap  root,powdered        .  .  Ibj. 

Rectified  spirit      .  .  .  '  Oiv. 

Water  ....  cong.j. 
Macerate  the  jalap  root  in  the  spirit  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the  spirit. 
Boil  the  residuum  in  the  water  until  it  is  reduced  to  two  pints  ;  then  filter 
the  tincture  and  the  decoction  separately,  evaporate  the  latter,  and  distil 
the  former,  until  each  of  them  begins  to  grow  thick.  Lastly,  mix  the  ex- 
tract with  the  resin,  and  by  means  of  the  heat  of  boiling  water  reduce  them 
to  a  proper  consistence. 

Med.  use.  A  hydrogogue.    Dose.  Ors.  x.  to  3j. 

Extractum  juglandis.    Extract  of  butter-nut. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

_  9>  The  inner  bark  of  the  root  of  the  Juglans  cincrea  in  coarse  powder 
Ibj. ;  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  bark  with  a  pint  of  the 
water,  and  after  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  intro- 
duce it  into  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  and  pour  water  upon  it  gradually 
until  the  liquid  passes  but  slightly  impregnated  with  the  properties  of  the 
bark.  Heat  the  filtered  liquid  to  the  boiling  point,  strain,  and  evaporate 
to  a  proper  consistence. 

Extractum  krameria.    Extract  of  krameria. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

This  extract  is  to  ^prepared  from  krameria  root  in  the  same  wav  with 
that  of  liquorice  root.  J 
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Extractum  lactis.    Extract  of  milk. 

Plenck's  Ph.  1804. 

P»    Best  cows'  milk,  any  quantity. 
Let  it  be  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  slow  fire  ;  constant  stirring  must 
be  employed  lest  towards  the  end  it  may  be  burned. 

Extractum  lactuCjE.    Extract  of  lettuce. 

Loncl.  Ph.  1836. 

R,    Lettuce  leaves,  fresh    .  .  .  Ibj. 

Bruise  them,  sprinkled  with  a  little  water,  in  a  stone  mortar  ;  then  press 
out  the  juice,  and  evaporate  it,  unstrained,  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Med.  use.  Considered  by  some  to  be  a  valuable  sedative. 
Dose.  Grs.  v.  to  grs.  x. 

Extractum  lupuli.    Extract  of  hops. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

JJ,    Hops       ....  Ibss. 
Distilled  water,  boiling    .  .       cong.  ij. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  boil  down  to  a  gallon,  and  strain 
the  liquor  while  hot ;  lastly,  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

This  extract  is  prepared  from  hops  in  the  same  way  with  the  Extract  of 
logwood, 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Prepared  as  the  Extractum  aloes  hepaticm. 

Med,  use.  Sedative.    Dose.  Grs.  v.  to  grs.  xx. 
Extractum  nucis  vomica.    Extract  of  nux  vomica. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Take  of  nux  vomica  any  convenient  quantity;  expose  it  in  a  proper 
vessel  to  steam  till  it  is  completely  softened  ;  slice  it,  dry  it  thoroughly,  and 
immediately  grind  it  in  a  coffee-mill;  exhaust  the  powder  either  by  perco- 
lating it  with  rectified  spirit,  or  by  boiling  it  with  repeated  portions  of  recti- 
fied spirit,  until  the  spirit  comes  off  free  of  bitterness.  Distil  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  spirit ;  and  evaporate  what  remains  in  the  vapour-bath  to  a 
proper  consistence. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R,    Rasped  nux  vomica      .         *         •  §VI,j- 
Proof  spirit  .  Oij. 

Digest  for  three  days  in  a  close  vessel ;  strain  the  fluid,  and  express 
strongly  the  residuum  :  to  this  add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  proof  spirit ;  digest 
for  three  days,  and  express  the  residuum.  The  mixed  liquors  being  con- 
sumed by  distillation  to  one-fourth,  reduce  to  a  proper  consistence.  The 
extract,  while  thickening,  should  be  frequently  stirred.  It  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  proper  thickness  in  a  medium  heat  by  the  aid  of  steam.  The 
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process  ought  to  be  conducted  so  as  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  con- 
tact of  the  air :  the  softer  extract  may  be  sprinkled  with  rectified  spirit. 

Med.  use.  This  extract  has  been  found  useful  in  incontinence 
of  urine.    Dose.  From  half  a  grain  to  two  grains. 

Extractum  opii  purificatum.    Purified  extract  of  opium. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

£    Opium,  sliced         .  .  .  gxx. 

Distilled  water        .  .  .    Cong.  j. 

Add  a  little  water  to  the  opium,  and  macerate  for  twelve  hours,  that  it 
may  soften ;  then,  the  rest  of  the  water  being  poured  in  gradually,  rub 
them,  until  they  are  very  well  mixed,  and  set  by  that  the  dregs  may  sub- 
side ;  afterwards  strain  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Ed  in.  Ph.  1841.    Extractum  opii. 

9>    Opium       ....  ibj. 
Water        .         .  .  #  Qy 

Cut  the  opium  into  small  fragments ;  macerate  it  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  pint  of  water,  break  down  the  fragments  with  the  hand,  express  the 
liquid  with  pretty  strong  pressure  ;  break  down  the  residuum  again  in  ano- 
ther pint  of  the  water,  let  it  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  express 
the  liquid  ;  repeat  the  maceration  and  expression  in  the  same  way  till  the 
water  is  all  used.  Filter  the  successive  infusions  as  they  are  made,  passing 
them  through  the  same  filter;  unite  and  evaporate  them  in  the  vapour- 
bath  to  the  due  consistence. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.   Extractum  opii  aquosum. 

P.    Opium,  sliced  .  .  m 

Boiling  water  .  .         .  Oj 

Triturate  the  opium  with  the  water  for  ten  minutes,  and  after  a  short  in 
terval  pour  off  the  liquor ;  triturate  the  residual  opium  with  an  equal  qui 
tity  of  boiling  water,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time,  pouring  off  the  Cor 

iSf  gS  fggti? atiVG'  Eose. 

~  NA~-     ^  of  opium 
Codex. 

Mix  extract  of  opium  with  cold  water  to  the  consign™  „« 
J*         a  bottle,  and  add  to  it  eight  times Z     ^  \  T 
them  together  repeatedly  during  a  day  or  two,  then  decant  off  t  o  «  ? 
solunon,  and  repeat  «l,is process  with  fresh  3*  as 

ddd2 
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thing.    Finally,  evaporate  the  aqueous  solution  that  shall  remain  to  a  pilu- 
lar  consistence,  and  preserve  this  for  use. 

Extractum  papaveris.    Extract  of  poppy. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

9>    Poppy  [capsules],  bruised,  the  seeds  being  taken  out  §xv. 
Distilled  water,  boiling         ....    cong.  j. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain 
the  liquor  while  hot ;  lastly,  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

The  same  as  the  London  formula,  except  that  the  evaporation  is  directed 
to  be  conducted  over  a  vapour-bath. 

Med.  use.  A  mild  narcotic  in  the  dose  of  from  grs.  ij  to  9j 
in  pills. 

Extractum  pareifje.    Extract  of  pareira. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Pareira,  bruised  .  .  •  Ibiiss. 

Distilled  water,  boiling  .  .    cong.  ij. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  boil  down  to  a  gallon,  and  strain 
the  liquor  while  hot ;  lastly,  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

This  extract  is  to  be  prepared  from  pareira  root  in  the  same  way  with  the 
extract  of  liquorice  root. 

Med.  use.  Diuretic.  Dose.  Gr.  x.  to  ^ss. 
Extractum  quassia.    Extract  of  quassia. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

This  extract  is  to  be  prepared  from  quassia  in  the  same  way  with  the  ex- 
tract  of  liquorice  root. 

Med.  use.  Stomachic.    Dose.  Grs.  v.  to  grs.  xv. 
Extractum  podophylli.    Extract  of  May  apple. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

R  The  root  of  the  podophyllum  peltatum  in  coarse  powder  tt.j  alcohol  4 
pints,  water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Macerate  the  root  with  the  alcohol  for 
four  days;  then  filter  by  means  of  an  apparatus  for  displacement  and  when 
the  liquid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  gradually  upon  the  root  sufficient  water 
keep  the  surface  covered.  When  the  filtered  liquor  measures  4  pints  set 
it  aside  and  proceed  with  the  filtration  until  6  pints  of  intusum  arc  ob- 
tained.  Distil  off  the  alcohol  from  the  tincture,  and  evaporate  the  mruaon 
till  the  liquids  respectively  are  brought  to  the  consistence  of  thin  Honey , 
then  mix  them  and  evaporate  so  as  to  form  an  extract. 
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Extract um  corticis  quercus.    Extract  of  oak-bark. 

DnbL  Th.  1826. 

Prepared  as  the  Extraction  aloes  hepatica. 

Med.  use.  Astringent.    Dose.  Grs.  x.  to  $j. 
Extractum  rhei.    Extract  of  rhubarb. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R,    Rhubarb,  powdered  .  .  |xv. 

Proof  spirit  .  .  .  Oj. 

Distilled  water  ■    .  .  .  Ovij. 

Macerate  for  four  days  with  a  gentle  heat,  afterwards  strain,  and  set  by, 
that  the  dregs  may  subside.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it,  when 
strained,  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Bj    Rhubarb    ....  jbj. 
Water      .  .  .  .  Ov. 

Cut  the  rhubarb  into  small  fragments,  macerate  it  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  three  pints  of  the  water,  filter  the  liquor  through  a  cloth,  and  express  it 
with  the  hands  or  otherwise  moderately ;  macerate  the  residuum  with  the 
rest  of  the  water  for  twelve  hours  at  least,  filter  the  liquor  with  the  same 
cloth  as  before,  and  express  the  residuum  strongly.  The  liquors,  filtered 
again  if  necessary,  are  then  to  be  evaporated  together  to  a  proper  consistence 
in  the  vapour-bath.  The  extract,  however,  is  obtained  of  finer  quality  by 
evaporation  in  a  vacuum  with  a  gentle  heat. 

I 

Dub.  Ph.  1826. 

R.    -Root  of  rhubarb,  powdered  .  Ibj. 

Proof  spirit  ,  .  •  Oj 

Water  Ovij. 
_  Digest  for  four  days  ;  then  filter  and  set  it  aside  that  the  dregs  may  sub- 
side.   Pour  off  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Med.  use.  Purgative.    Dose.  Grs.  x.  to  ^ss.  in  pills. 
Extractum  foliorum  rtjtje.    Extract  of  rue. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Prepared  as  the  extractum  aloes  hepatica:. 

Med.  use.    Antispasmodic.    Dose.    Grs.  x.  to  9i. 
Extractum  sarz^.    Extract  of  sarsaparilla. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

"  ?&    Sarsaparilla/ sliced       .  Ibilss. 

Distilled  water,  boiling        cong.  ij. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours;  then 
boil  down  to  a  gallon,  and  strain  the 
liquor  while  hot ;  lastly,  evaporate  to  a 
proper  consistence. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

P>  Sarsaparilla  root,  sliced  Ibj. 
Boiling  water  .  .  cong  j 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  •  then 
boil  down  to  four  pints,  strain  the  liquor 
whi  e  yet  warm; and  lastly,  reduce  it  by 
neat  to  a  proper  consistence. 
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Soubeiran's  Ph.  1840.    Extrait  tie  salsepareille. 

9>    Sarsaparilla  divided  .  •  •       ^«  P- 

Alcohol  sp.  gr.  923  .  •  .  q.s. 

The  root  is  moistened  with  half  its  weight  of  alcohol ;  it  is  then  heaped 
up  in  the  apparatus  for  lixiviation,  and  washed  with  three  parts  of  alcohol ; 
this  is  displaced  in  a  great  measure  by  water,  and  the  alcoholic  liquors  are 
distilled.  The  residue  of  the  distillation  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
an  extract. 


EXTRACTUM  SAEZ^}  FLUIDUM. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

p,    Sarza  in  chips  .       •  Ibj. 

Boiling  water   .       .       •  Ovj. 

Digest  the  root  for  two  hours  in  four 
pints  of  the  water;  take  it  out,  bruise  it, 
replace  it,  and  boil  for  two  hours ;  filter 
and  squeeze  out  the  liquid  :  boil  the  re- 
siduum in  the  remaining  two  pints  of 
water,  and  filter  and  squeeze  out  this 
liquor  also  ;  evaporate  the  united  li- 
quors to  the  consistence  of  thin  syrup  ; 
add,  when  the  product  is  cool,  as  much 
rectified  spirit  as  will  make  in  all  sixteen 
fluid  ounces.  Filter. 

This  fluid  extract  may  be  aromatized 
with  volatile  oils  or  warm  aromatics. 

EXTRACTUM    SlVe   RESINA  SCAMMONII 

scammony. 


Fluid  extract  of  sarsaparillo. 
Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Jo  Root  of  sarsaparilla,  sliced  lbj. 
Water  .  .  .  Oxij. 
Let  them  boil  together  for  an  hour, 
and  pour  off  the  liquor  ;  then  add  twelve 
pints  of  water,  and  repeat  the  boiling  and 
pouring  off.  Press  strongly  the  liquor 
from  the  remaining  material,  set  aside 
the  mixed  liquors  that  the  faeces  may 
subside ;  then  evaporate  the  mixture  by 
continual  boiling  down  to  thirty  ounces, 
and  add  two  ounces  of  rectified  spirit. 


Extract,  or  resin  of 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  scammony  in  fine  powder;  boil  it  in 
successive  portions  of  proof  spirit  till  the  spirit  ceases  to  dissolve  any  thing  ; 
filter  ;  distil  the  liquid,  till  little  but  water  passes  over  Then  pour  away 
the  watery  solution  from  the  resin  at  the  bottom  ;  agi  ate  the  resin  with 
successive  portions  of  boiling  water  till  it  is  well  washed  ;  and  lastly,  dry  it 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  240° 

Med.  use.  A  drastic  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  from  grs.  viij 
to  grs.  xii. 

Extractum  stramonii.    Extract  of  thorn-apple. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836  . 

^  Thorn-apple  seeds  .  oxv- 
Distilled  water,  boiling  cong.  j. 
Macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a  vessel 
lightly  covered,  near  the  fire  ;  afterwards 
take  out  the  seeds,  and  bruise  them  in  a 
stone  mortar  ;  return  them  when  bruised 
to  the  liquor.  Then  boil  down  to  four 
pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  hot. 
Lastly,  evaporate  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Take  of  seeds  of  stramonium  any  con- 
venient quantity ;  grind  them  well  in  a 
coffee-mill. 

Rub  the  powder  into  a  thick  mass 
with  proof-spirit ;  put  the  pulp  into  a 
percolater,  and  transmit  proof  spirit  till 
it  passes  colourless  ;  distil  off  the  spirit, 
and  evaporate  what  remains  in  the  va- 
pour-bath to  a  proper  consistence. 
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Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

p.    Seeds  of  tho  thorn-apple  .  ,  Ibj. 

Boiling  water    ....       conj.  j. 

Digest  for  four  hours  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered;  then  take  out  the  seeds, 
bruise  them  in  an  earthen  mortar,  and  when  bruised  return  them  into  the 
liquor  ;  boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  having  filtered  the  decoction,  reduce 
it  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Med.  iise.  Narcotic  and  anodyne  ;  useful  in  maniacal  pa- 
roxysms, sciatica,  and  chronic  rheumatism.  Dose,  from  a 
fourth  of  a  grain  to  five  grains. 

Extractum  styracis.    Extract  of  storax. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Jake  any  convenient  quantity  of  storax,  in  fine  powder;  exhaust  it  by 
boiling  it  in  successive  quantities  of  rectified  spirit ;  filter  the  spirituous  so- 
lutions;  distil  off  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit;  evaporate  the  remainder 
over  the  vapour-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  extract. 

Extractum  taraxaci.    Extract  of  dandelion. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

$    Dandelionroot)fresh,bruiSedlbiiss.  £    Fresh  root  of  taraxacum  Ibj. 

Distilled  water,  boiling   .     cong.ij.  Boiling  water       .       .       cong.  } 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  Proceed  as  for  the  preparation  of  ex- 

boil  down  to  a  gallon,  and  strain  the  tract  of  poppy  heads 
liquor  while  hot;  lastly,  evaporate  to  a 
proper  consistency. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.  )  Extractum  herba  et  radicis  taraxaci. 
Proceed  as  for  extract  of  gentian,  employing  the  fresh  root  and.herb. 
Med.  use.    Tonic  diuretic,  and  aperient.    It  has  been  found ' 

lt^  \TdlCm?  ?n  Vari0US  disorders  and  derange- 
ments of  the  abdominal  viscera;  more  especially  in  chronic 
affections  of  the  stomach  and  liver.    Dose  from  gl  x.  to  -ss 

Extractum  vvm  ursi.    Extract  of  bear's  whortleberry. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

P»    Whortleberry,  bruised  .  .  ibiiss 

Distilled  water,  boiling         .  .  *« 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours;  then  boil  down  to  a  gallon,  and  strain 
the  hquor  while  hot ;  lastly,  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence! 

vi^tr    10  affeCti°nS  °f  the  urinatf  organs.    Dose  grs. 
Ferrum:    Iron.    Symb.  Fe.  Eq  28 

^-iron-stone,  in  wU  the  ■■•„„  exK^^Te 
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protoxide ;  Red  hematite,  consisting  of  sexquioxide  of  iron  ; 
and  black  or  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

Ferri  Acetas.    Acetate  of  iron. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R,    Carbonate  of  iron       .  1  Part- 

Acetic  acid  •       6  Parts- 

Digest  during  three  days,  and  filter. 

Use.    Tonic.    Dose.    From  ten  to  twenty-five  grains  by 
measure. 

Tinctura  ferri  acetatis.    Tincture  of  acetate  of  iron. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R,    Acetate  of  potash       .  •  •        2  parts. 

Sulphate  of  iron  1  Part'  ' 

Rectified  spirit  .  .  •       26  parts. 

Bub  together  in  an  earthenware  mortar,  the  acetate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phate of  iron,  until  they  unite  into  a  mass;  then  let  them  be  dried  with  a 
medium  heat,  and  triturated  with  the  spirit;  let  the  mixture,  with  occa- 
sional stirring,  be  digested  during  seven  days  in  a  well-stopped  bottle; 
finally,  let  the  tincture  be  poured  off  from  the  sediment,  and  preserved  in  a 
vessel  perfectly  closed. 

Use.  Tonic.  Advantageous  in  chlorosis.  Dose,  gss  to  5] 
by  measare. 

Ferri  Ammonio-chloridum.    Ammonio-chloride  of  iron. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.  , 

R.    Sesquioxide  of  iron       .  .  •  5"J- 

Hydrochloric  acid        .  •  •  °ss. 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia       •  ,  Vo]]&s' 

Distilled  water  .  •  •  0l,J- 

Mix  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  proper  vessel, 
and  digest  them  in  a  sand-bath  for  two  hours;  afterwards  add  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia  first  dissolved  in  the  distilled  water;  strain  and  eva- 
porate all  the  liquor.    Lastly,  rub  what  remains  to  powder. 

Note.  Totally  soluble  in  proof  spirit  and  in  water.  Potash  added  to 
the  solution  throws  down  sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  afterwards,  when  added  m 
excess,  it  evolves  ammonia. 

Use.    Tonic,  emmenagogue,  and  aperient.    Dose,  gr.  v.  to 
gr.  xx. 

Tinctura  ferri  ammonio-chloridi.    Tincture  of  ammonio- 

chloride  of  iron.  „ 

J  Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

E,    Ammonio-chloride  of  iron  •  •  3™- 

.  .  Oi. 
Proof  spirit 

Dissolvo  the  ammonio-chloride  of  iron  in  the  spirit,  and  strain. 
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Ferri  ammonio-citras.    Ammonio-citrate  of  iron.  Citrate 
of  iron  and  ammonia. 

R    Crystallized  citric  acid     .  .  s;v 

Distilled  water     ....  jjiy. 
Moist  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  about    .  gviij. 
Dissolve  the  acid  in  the  water  in  a  Wedgwood's  dish,  heat  the  solution 

to  boiling,  then  add  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  should  be  in  slight  excess. 

Continue  the  heat  until  no  more  oxide  of  iron  is  dissolved,  then  allow  the 

solution  to  cool  ;  add  sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  the  quantity  *xvj ; 

filter  the  solution  ;  add  solution  of  ammonia  until  it  becomes  neutral  to  test 

paper;  evaporate  it  at  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  to  a  syrupy  consistence; 

spread  it  out  on  earthenware  plates,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat  in  a  Etove. 

Y\  hen  dry  it  will  separate  from  the  plates  in  scales. 

Ferri  ammonio-tartras.    Ammonio-tartrate  of  iron. 

Aikin. 

Put  three  parts  of  clean  iron  filings  into  a  dish  and  add  one  part  of  tartaric 
acid  dissolved  in  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  cover  the  iron.  Keep  the 
mixture  in  a  warm  place  for  two  or  three  days,  frequently  stirring  it,  and 
adding  more  water,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  lost  by  evaporation.  When 
chemical  action  has  ceased,  add  solution  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  tritu- 
rate the  ingredients  together,  add  a  little  more  water,  filter  the  solution  and 
evaporate  it  to  dryness.  Redissolve  the  dry  mass  in  distilled  water,  add  to 
it  a  little  more  ammonia,  filter  it,  and  evaporate  the  clear  solution  with  the 
heat  o  a  water-bath  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  then  spread  it  out  on  earthen- 
ware plates,  and  dry  it  at  a  gentle  heat  in  a  stove.  When  dry  it  will 
separate  from  the  plates  in  scales.  7 

Ferri  arsenias.    Arseniate  of  iron. 

Add  a  solution  of  arseniate  of  potash  to  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  as 
long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed.    Collect,  wash,  and  dry  the  precipitate 

Use.    It  has  been  strongly  recommended  as  a  tonical  annli 
cation,  for  destroying-  the  vitality  of  cancerous  formations   M  _ 
Carmichael  has  employed  with  success  a  mixture  of'  W  ar 
seniate  of  iron  and  5ij  of  phosphate  of  iron,  mixed  with  LZl 
and  applied  very  thin,  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil 
Fekri  bromidtjm.    Bromide  of  iron 

.f^rjrr^f  ir  as  a*  ■*  *? 

shaking  it  occuionally,  f„  seyetal  d,v      w  1  °  ' 

-Uose.    *rom  one  grain  to  three  grains. 

t  Ferri  carbonas  saccharatum.  Saccharin*  n„„r  4  ^ 
iron.  vuttnaiine  carbonate  of 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

ft    Sulphate  of  iron  . 

Carbonate  of  soda  ,  *'V* 

Pure  sugar  ,  *  *v" 

Water  fc  *'J- 

OW. 
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Dissolve  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  each  in  two  pints  of  the  water ;  add 
the  solutions  and  mix  them  ;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  cloth  filter,  and 
immediately  wash  it  with  cold  water,  squeeze  out  as  much  of  the  water  as 
possible,  and  without  delay  triturate  the  pulp  which  remains  with  the 
sugar  previously  in  fine  powder.  Dry  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  not 
much  above  120°. 

Note. — Carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  an  undetermined  state  of 
combination  with  sugar  and  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Colour  grayish  green ; 
easily  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  with  brisk  effervescence. 

Ferri  carbonas.    Carbonate  of  iron. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Sulphate  of  iron       .  .  .        25  parts. 

Carbonate  of  soda     .  .  26  „ 

Water         .  .  .  800  „ 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  water,  then  add  the  carbonate  of 

soda,  previously  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  completely 

mix. 

Let  the  carbonate  of  iron  which  subsides  be  washed  with  warm  water, 
and  let  it  then  be  dried. 

Med.  use.  Tonic.  Dose  from  gr.  iv.  to  gr.  xxx.  In  tic 
douloureux  ^iv.  have  been  given. 

Ferri  chloridum.     Chloride  of  iron.     Protochloride  of 


iron. 


Codex  1837. 

R,    Iron  filings  .  .  •  .100 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  .  .       q.  s. 

Put  the  acid  into  a  matrass  ;  add  the  filings  in  divided  portions,  until  the 
acid  will  dissolve  no  more  ;  boil  the  solution  on  an  excess  of  the  filings ; 
allow  a  deposition  to  take  place  for  some  moments  ;  decant  the  clear  por- 
tion, and  evaporate  it  rapidly  to  dryness. 

Ferri  Perchloridum.    PercJdoride  of  iron. 

Codex  1837. 
R,    Red  oxide  of  iron  •         •  .100 

Hvdrochloric  acid  .  •  .       q.  s. 

Dissolve  the  o'xide  in  the  acid,  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness  on  a 
sand-bath  ;  enclose  the  residue  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841,    Ferri  Mu- 
riatis  tincture. 


TlNCTURA  PERRI  SESQUICHLO- 

ridi.  Tincture  of  sesquicldo- 
ride  of  iron. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

$t    Sesquioxide  of  iron         .  3V>- 
Hydrochloric  acid     .       .  Oj- 
Rectified  spirit        .       •  0"j- 
Pour  the  acid  upon  the  sesquioxide  of 

iron  in  a  glas3  vessel,  and  digest  for 

three  days,  frequently  shaking.  Lastly, 

add  the  spirit  and  strain. 


R,    Red  oxide  of  iron    .       .  5VI. 

Muriatic  acid  (commercial)  Oj. 

Rectified  spirit  .  •  Ouj. 
Add  the  oxide  to  the  acid  in  a  glass 
vessel ;  digest  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  oc- 
casional agitation,  for  a  day,  or  till  most 
of  the  oxide  be  dissolved ;  then  add  the 
spirit  and  filter. 

Solution  of  sesqui chloride  of  iron  in 
rectified  spirit.    Tincture  of  iron. 
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Dubl.  Pli.  1826.    Muriatis  ferri  liquor. 
T}o   Rust  of  iron      ....      1  part. 
Muriatic  acid,' 

Rectified  spirit  fiii         .         .  .6  parte. 

Pour  the  acid  on  the  rust  passed  into  a  glass  vessel,  and  occasionally  stir 
the  mixture  during  three  days,  then  set  it  apart  that  the  dregs  may  subside, 
and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor;  by  slow  evaporation  reduce  this  to  one  third 
part,  and  when  cold,  add  to  it  the  spirit. 

Med.  use.    Tonic.    Dose,  iirx  to  rr\xxx,  twice  a  day. 
Ferri  citras.    Citrate  of  iron. 

This  is  made  according  to  the  formula  given  for  Ammonio-citrate  of  iron, 
only  omitting  the  solution  of  ammonia. 

Ferri  et  quin;e  citras.    Citrate  of  iron  and  quinine. 

p.    Crystallized  citric  acid  .  .       9  parts. 

Clean  iron  filings        .  .  .       3  parts. 

Quinine         ....  lpart. 

Water  •  •  •  q.  s. 

Dissolve  the  acid  in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  add  the  iron  and  apply  a 
gentle  heat  until  combination  is  effected  ;  then  add  the  quinine,  continue 
the  application  of  the  heat  for  some  minutes,  filter  the  solution,  and  evapo- 
rate it  to  dryness;  dissolve  the  residue  in  distilled  water,  and  evaporate  the 
solution  with  a  gentle  heat  to  a  syrupy  consistence  ;  spread  this  out  on 
eaithenware  plates,  and  dry  it  in  a  stove.  When  dry  it  will  separate  from 
the  plates  in  scales. 

Ferri  et  quim  cyanidum  Hydro-cyano-ferras  quinicus. 
Cyanide  of  iron  and  quinine.    Ferrocyanide  of  quinine. 

Codex. 

P>    Disulphate  of  quinine        .  .         100  parts. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  .  31 

Distilled  water      ,  .  ,       2500  " 

Boil  them  together  for  several  minutes,  the  new  salt  which  will  be  formed 
will  float  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.    When  the  liquid  has  cooled  sen 
rate  the  salt  and  wash  it  with  a  little  water.    It  may  be  purified  by  dis 
tS^^SE***  11  *  cooled 

pSSS:""^^^"    denude  of  iron.  Soluble 

Sulphate  of  iron     .  .  & 

Sulphuric  acid       .  .  '  %J 

iNitnc  acid  .  _  • 

T7  • ,     o        .  '      avJ«  °r  q-  s. 

*    1'  errocyamde  of  potassium  . 

Water        .  .  '  °"S9- 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  apart  of  the  water  and  hmrfn*  «aa  1  n 
sulphuric  acid  boil  the  solution.    Pour  into  it  the n tW  8        1  th° 

tions,  boiling  the  liquid  for  a  minute  or  £££3^*J3*  £ 
onger  produces  a  dark  colour;  then  allow  the  liquor  to  coo  f?° 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  the  remainder  of  3.  W^d^ 
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lution  gradually  to  the  first  liquid,  agitating  the  mixture  after  each  addi- 
tion ;  then  pour  it  on  a  filter.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  boiling  water 
until  the  washings  pass  tasteless.    Lastly,  dry  it  and  rub  it  into  powder. 

Ferri  iodidum.    Iodide  of  iron. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

P*>    Iodine  .       .       .  %vi. 

Iron  filings  .  . 

Distilled  water  .  .  Oivss. 
Mix  the  iodine  with  four  pints  of  the 
water,  and  to  these  add  the  iron.  Heat 
them  in  a  sarid-bath,  and  when  it  has  ac- 
quired a  greenish  colour,  pour  off  the 
liquor.  Wash  what  remains  with  the 
half  pint  of  water,  boiling.  Let  the 
mixed  and  strained  liquors  evaporate  at  a 
heat  not  exceeding  212°  in  an  iron  vessel, 
that  the  salt  may  be  dried.  Keep  it  in  a 
well-stopped  vessel,  access  of  light  being 
prevented. 

Note.  Emits  violet  vapours  by  heat, 
and  sesquioxide  of  iron  remains.  When 
fresh  prepared  it  is  entirely  soluble  in 
water.  From  this  solution,  when  kept 
in  a  badly-stopped  vessel,  sesquioxide  of 
iron  is  very  soon  precipitated;  but  with 
iron  wire  immersed  in  it,  it  may  be  kept 
clear  in  a  well-stopped  vessel. 

Med.  use.  Stimulant  to  the  glandular  system,  and  also  an 
excellent  tonic  in  scrofula,  chlorosis,  amenorrhoea, _&c. ;  in  se- 
condary syphilis  found  useful  when  combined  with  a  slight 
mercurial  alterative.    Dose.  One  grain  to  two  grains. 

Ferri  iodidi  syrupus.    Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron.  E. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Iodine  (dry) 

Fine  iron-wire,  recently  cleaned 
White  sugar  in  powder 
Distilled  water  . 
Boil  the  iodine,  iron,  and  water  together  in  a  glass  matrass,  at  first 
gently  to  avoid  the  expulsion  of  iodine-vapours,  afterwards  briskly,  until 
about  two  fluid  ounces  of  liquid  remain.    Filter  this  quickly,  while  hot, 
into  a  matrass  containing  the  sugar;  dissolve  the  sugar  with  a  gentle 
heat  ;  and  add  distilled  water,  if  necessary,  to  make  up  six  fluid  ounces. 
Twelve  minims  contain  one  grain  of  iodide  of  iron. 
Note.— A  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  in  syrup.    Colourless,  or  pale  green ; 
transparent ;  without  sediment  even  when  exposed  to  air. 

Use.    A  very  elegant  and  effectual  tonic  in  the  dose  of  about 
from  ten  to  thirty  minims. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Po  Any  convenient  quantity  of  iodine, 
iron-wire,  and  distilled  water  in  the  pro- 
portions for  making  solution  of  iodide  of 
iron.  Proceed  as  directed  for  that  pro- 
cess; but  before  filtering  the  solution 
concentrate  it  to  one-sixth  of  its  volume, 
without  removing  the  excess  of  iron- 
wire.  Put  the  filtered  liquor  quickly  in 
an  evaporating  basin,  along  with  twelve 
times  its  weight  of  quicklime  around  the  . 
basin,  in  some  convenient  apparatus  in 
which  it  may  be  shut  up  accurately  in  a 
small  space  not  communicating  with  the 
general  atmosphere.  Heat  the  whole 
apparatus  in  a  hot  air-press,  or  other- 
wise, until  the  .water  be  entirely  evapo- 
rated ;  and  preserve  the  dry  iodide  in 
small  well-closed  bottles. 

Note.  A  protiodide  of  iron.  Entirely 
soluble  in  water,  or  nearly  so ;  forming 
a  greenish  solution. 


200  grains. 
100  grains, 
givss. 
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Ferri  lactas.    Lactate  of  iron. 

I. 

^  Digest  iron  filings  in  a  weak  solution  of  lactic  acid,  at  a  gentle  heat,  for 
sis  or  seven  hours ;  filter  the  solution,  and  evaporate  it,  until,  on  cooling, 
crystals  are  deposited.  These  are  to  be  collected,  washed  with  'spirit  and 
dried.  1  ' 


Dissolve  100  parts  of -lactate  of  lime  in  500  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
filter  the  solution.  Then  dissolve  68  parts  of  crystallized  protosulphate  of 
iron  in  500  parts  of  water.  Mix  the  two  solutions;  slightly  acidulate  the 
mixture  with  lactic  acid,  and  heat  it  over  a  water-bath,  with  agitation  until 
the  decomposition  is  complete.  Filter  the  solution  rapidly,  to  separate  the 
sulphate  of  lime;  add  a  small  quantity  of  iron  filings!  fhe  sSon  and 
evaporate  it  toone-half;  then  filter  it,  and  set  it  by  to  crystallize 
crystals  maybe  obtained  on  further  evaporation.  The  cLtals  are  to  bl 
washed  with  a  little  spirit.  2  0  be 

Ferki  maeas  impurus.    Impure  nalate  of  iron. 

Codex  1837. 

9>    Iron-filings  porphyrised     .  1nn 
Juice  of  sour  apples         .  "  * 

Ferkioxidum.    Oxide  of  iron.    Fe  O 

*  —  *  -  *  as  it 
Ferri  oxidum  nigrum.    Black  owide  of  iron. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

9>    Sulphate"of  iron  ^  . 

Sulphuric  acid  (commercial)  "  ft«'flnp  fa- 
Pure  nitric  acid  ^jandf^ij 

stronger  aqua  ammonia  .  fvj 

Boiling  water      .  fi— 
Dissolve  half  the  sulphate  in  -r  ■" 

acid;  boil;  add  the  ^^^^^^^'^U 
addition  briskly  for  a  few  min,  cS  Dl2  .'h  "g  f*  ****  e*<* 
-st  of  the  boiling  water;  ^L^Z^l^"^  *  "» 
ately  add  the  ammonia  in  a  full  stream  sH  «  °"S  '  ™A  immcdi' 
time  briskly.  Col.ect  the  black  Sor '"f  th,°.  *** ™  at  the  same 
water  till  the  water  is  scarcely  predated  2  .f0™*'  I  «4l  it  with 
and  dry  it  at  a  temperature  nl^^^  °f  of  baryta; 

DuM.  Ph.  1826. 

■bet  the  scales  of  oxide  of  iron,  which        ♦    i  , 
anvils  be  washed  with  water;  and  when  dried  let  tin "f  T  °"  ^ 
impurit.es  by  application  of  a  magnet.    Then  la t  ♦ ,    °  from 

b        Alien  let  them  be  reduced  to  pow- 
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der,  of  which  let  the  most  subtle  parts  be  detached,  according  to  the  mode 
directed  for  the  preparation  of  chalk. 

Use.    The  same  as  of  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron. 
Ferri  sesquioxydum.    Sesquiowide  of  iron. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R.    Sulphate  of  iron    .  .  .  lhiv. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  .       lbiv.  and  *ij. 

Water,  boiling      .  .  .       cong.  vj. 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  soda  separately  in  3  gal- 
lons of  water  ;  then  mix  the  liquors  together,  and  set  them  by  that  the 
powder  may  subside.  Lastly,  the  supernatant  liquor  being  poured  off, 
wash  what  has  been  precipitated  with  water,  and  dry  it. 
jvofe.— Dissolved  totally  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  very  slight  efferves- 
cence, and  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.    Ferri  osoidum  rubrum. 

Jjc    Sulphate  of  iron  .  .  • 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  •  Sv- 

Boiling  water      ...»  Oss. 
Cold  water         ....  Oiijss. 
Dissolve  the  sulphate  in  the  boiling  water,  add  the  cold  water,  and  then 
the  carbonate  of  soda  previously  dissolved  in  about  thrice  its  weight  of 
water.    Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  calico  filter ;  wash  it  with  water  till  the 
water  is  but  little  affected  with  solution  of  baryta  ;  and  dry  it  in  the  hot- 
air  press  or  over  the  vapour-bath. 
Note.— Entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  aided  by  gentle  heat. 

Ferri  oxidum  rubrum.    Red  oxide  of  iron. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Let  the  sulphate  of  iron  be  exposed  to  heat,  until  the  water  of  crystal- 
lization be  expelled  ;  then,  with  a  strong  fire,  let  it  be  roasted,  so  long  as 
an  acid  vapour  rises.  Let  the  red  oxide  be  washed  until  the  washings,  when 
examined  by  litmus,  shall  appear  free  from  acid.  Lastly,  let  it  be  dried  on 
bibulous  paper. 

Ferrugo.    Hydrated  sesqnioxide  of  iron. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 


SIT. 


p,    Sulphate  of  iron 

Sulphuric  acid  (commercial)     .  .  f5»j-ss- 

Nitric  acid  (D.  1300)  .  .  *d>x; 

Stronger  aqua  ammonias  .  •  1311JSS. 

Water    .  .  •  •  r 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  in  the  water,  add  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  boil  the 
solution  :  add  then  the  nitric  acid  in  small  portions,  boiling  the  liquid  for  a 
minute  or  two  after  each  addition,  until  it  acquires  a  yellowish  brown  co- 
lour, and  yields  a  precipitate  of  the  same  colour  with  ammonia.  Filter  ; 
allow  the  liquid  to  cool ;  and  add  in  a  full  stream  the  aqua  ammonias,  stir- 
ring the  mixture  briskly.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  calico  filter ;  wash  it 
with  water  till  the  washings  cense  to  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  baryta  ; 
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squeeze  out  the  water  as  much  as  possible;  and  dry  the  precipitate  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  100°. 

_  When  this  preparation  is  kept  as  an  antidote  for  poisoning  with  arsenic 
it  is  preferable  to  present  it  in  the  moist  state,  after  being  simply  squeezed' 
Aofc.-Entirely  and  very  easily  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  without 
effervescence  :  if  previously  dried  at  180°,  a  stronger  heat  drives  off  about 
lb  per  cent,  of  water.    The  magnet  does  not  attract  it. 

Rubigo  ferri.    Rust  of  iron. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

J?n  ^7  T^'  reqUir6d  qUantity' Which'  m°^ened  with  water,  is  to  be 
exposed  to  the  air  until  it  becomes  corroded  into  rust.    Then  let  it  b  °ub 

deerd:   :z^rMon    iet  the  £ 

■Ferri  peemitras.    Pernitrate  of  iron 

Kerr. 

9>    Iron  filings,  or  wire      .  v- 

Nitric  acid       .  .  \  |J 

Hydrochloric  acid  ... 

Water  .  '  '  ft 

mefs"uumF''°m       '°  t,raU^  *»*  in  gruel  or  some  other 
Feee:  phosphas.    Phosphate  of  iron. 

V.  St.  Pi.  1840. 

■Vfc    Sulphate  of  iron  , 

Phosphate  of  soda  *  °r" 

"Water  *  * 

-2?T£  St  liltt  ?  r sc="  *  *■ 

S     mpl03'ed  "  "  "Pl»-«o„  t„  cancerous  n,Mra 

It  bu  bee,,  reco^dX  ^r  p    -  ^ 
of  3j.  two  or  three  times,  a  dav    ,  L     '  ^"'""ohael  in  do=es 
scirrhous  tumours.  Cil»oorous  ulcerations  and 
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Eerri  potassio-tartras.    Potassio-tartrate  of  iron. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Sesquioxide'of  iron         .  •  onJ' 

Hydrochloric  acid  •  •  ^8S* 

Solution  of  potash  .         .      Oiyss  or  q.  s. 

Bitartrate  of  potash         .  .  SXJSS- 

Solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  Oj.  or  q.  s. 
Distilled  water     .  .  •       cong.  iij. 

Mix  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  the  acid,  and  digest  for  two  hours  in  a 
sand-hath.  Add  to  these  2  gallons  of  the  water,  and  set  aside  for  an  hour  ; 
then  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor.  The  solution  of  potash  being  added, 
wash  what  is  precipitated  frequently  with  water,  and  while  moist  boil  it 
with  the  bitartrate  of  potash,  previously  mixed  with  a  gallon  of  the  water 
If  the  liquor  should  be  acid  when  tried  by  litmus,  pour  into  it  solution  of 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  until  it  is  saturated.  Lastly,  strain  the  li- 
quor, and,  with  a  gentle  heat,  let  it  evaporate,  so  that  the  salt  may  remain 

iT7^0te  —Totally  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  does  not  change  either 
litmus  or  turmeric  ;  nor  is  it  rendered  blue  by  perrocyanide  of  potassium  ; 
nor  is  any  thing  precipitated  from  it  by  any  acid  or  alkali.  The  magnet 
d«es  not  act  upon  it. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.   Ferrum  tartarizatum. 


5T. 


ji,    Sulphate  of  iron 

Bitartrate  of  potash  .  •       gv.  and  5j. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  fine  powder  q.  s. 
Prepare  the  rust  of  iron  from  the  sulphate  as  directed  under  Ferrugo  and 
without  drying  it.  Mix  the  pulpy  mass  with  4  pints  of  water ;  add  the  bi- 
tartrate ,  boil  till  the  rust  of  iron  is  dissolved  ;  let  the  solution  cool ;  pour 
off  the  clear  liquid,  and  add  to  this  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  so  long  « ,  it 
occasions  effervescence.  Concentrate  the  liquid  over  the  vapour-bath  to  the 
consistence  of  a  thick  extract,  or  till  the  residuum  becomes,  on  cooling,  a 
firm  solid,  which  must  be  preserved  in  well-closed  vessels. 

^.-Tartrate  of  potash  and  sesquioxide  of  iron.    Tartrate  of  »-on 
Entirely  soluble  in  cold  water  ;  taste,  feebly  chalybeate.    The  solution  is 
not  lltered  by  aqua  potass,,  and  precipitated  by  solution  of  ferrocyamde  of 
potassium. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Tartarum  ferri. 

B,    Iron,  drawn  into  .thin  wire    .  .       1  Part- 

Bitartrate  of  potash,  triturated  into  a 

very  subtle  powder  .  •       4  parts. 

Distilled  water         .  .  •       8  parts  or  q.  s. 

Let  them  be  mixed,  and  exposed  to  the  air  during  fifteen  days  m  *  Wide 
vessel.    Let  the  mixture,  which  is  to  be  occasionally  s  are  1  be  kept  co 
stantly  moist  by  the  daily  addition  of  water,  taking  care  that  bj ,  i ron  ha 
not  be  entirely  covered  by  the  water.  Lastly,  boil  the  P^*"*^ 
quantity  of  water,  and  let  the  filtered  liquor  evaporate  to  dry***  over 
'  water-bath.    Let  the  tartar  of  iron  be  kept  in  a  well-stopped  vessel. 
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Soubeiran,  1840. 
Potassio-tartrate  of  iron. 

9,    Cream  of  tartar  .  .  ,1  part. 

Distilled  water  .  6  parts. 

Moist  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  .       q.  s. 

Digest  them  together,  in  a  Wedgwood's  dish,  at  a  temperature  from  120" 
to  ]  40°  Fahr.,  until  no  more  oxide  of  iron  is  dissolved.  Then  filter  and 
evaporate  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat;  or,  still  better,  evaporate  to  a  syrupy 
consistence,  spread  it  out  on  earthenware  plates,  and  dry  it  at  a  gentle  heat 
in  a  stove.    When  dry  it  will  separate  in  scales. 

Ferri  sulphas.    Sulphate  of  iron. 

JLond.  Ph.  1836. 

£>    Iron  filings  ....  gviij. 

Sulphuric  acid     .  .  ,       ■  .  $xiv. 

Water  Oiv. 

Mix  the  sulphuric  acid  with  the  water,  and  add  the  iron  to  them  ;  then 
apply  heat,  and,  when  bubbles  have  ceased  to  escape,  strain  the  liquor,  and 
set  it  aside  that  crystals  may  be  formed.  Evaporate  the  liquor  poured  off, 
that  it  may  again  yield  crystals.    Dry  them  all. 

Note.  Colour,  bluish  green ;  dissolved  by  water.  Iron  put  into  the 
solution  does  not  precipitate  copper. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 


If  the  sulphate  of  iron  of  commerce  be 
not  in  transparent  green  crystals,  with- 
out efflorescence,  dissolve  it  in  its  own 
weight  of  boiling  water  acidulated  with 
a  little  sulphuric  acid  ;  filter ;  and  set 
the  solution  aside  to  crystallize.  Pre- 
serve  the  crystals  in  well-closed  bottles 


9>    Iron,  drawn  into  wire    .     4  parts. 

Sulphuric  acid      .       .     7  parts. 

Water  «...    60  parts. 
Mix. 

Heat  being  applied,  let  the  metal  be 
dissolved,  and  the  liquor  filtered  through 
paper.  Finally,  after  proper  evaporation 


^.-Palebluish-greencrystals,  with  let  it  be  set  asfde,  Z^TJ^ 
little  or  no  efflorescence.      .  j  tion  crystals  may  be  formed. 

Med  use.  Tonic  in  amenorrhoea— anthelmintic.  Dose 
From  half  a  gram  to  four  grains. 

Ferri  sulphas  exsiccatum.    Dried  sulphate  of  iron. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Expose  any  convenient  quantity  of  sulphate  of  i»™  f «  „  ,     i     ,  , 
in  a  porcelain  or  earthenware  vessel  not  gla  cc  with  leaV  iil  7  5£ 
into  a  dry  grayish  white  mass>  M  -  J  h^^^  v  erted 

Ferri  sulphured.    Sulphuret  of  iron. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

filled  with  water  to  receive  the  fused         f     f     °Ter  a  deeP  ves<*l 

E  E  E 
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tained  by  heating  one  part  of  sublimed  sulphur  and  three  of  iron  filings  in 
a  crucible  in  a  common  fire  till  the  mixture  begins  to  glow,  and  then  re- 
moving the  crucible  and  covering  it,  until  the  action,  which  at  first  increases 
considerably,  shall  come  to  an  end.  .  . 

Note.-K  protosulphuret  of  iron.  Soluble  in  a  great  measure  in  d.luted 
sulphuric  acid,  with  effervescence  and  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas. 

Ferri  protosulphuretum  hydratum.  Hydrated  protosul- 
phuret of  iron. 

Add  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium 
to  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed. 
Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  cloth  filter,  wash  it  quickly  with  hot  water, 
squeeze  out  most  of  the  water,  and  keep  the  sulphuret  excluded  from  the 

"  This  has  been  recommended  as  an  antidote  against  poisoning  with  corro- 
sive sublimate. 

Ferri  persulphuretum  hydratum.  Hydrated  per  sulphuret 
of  iron. 

Add  a  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  gradually,  to  a  solution  of  sulphuret 
of  potassium,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed.    Collect,  wash,  and  pre- 

serve  the  precipitate. 

Bouchardat  recommends  this  in  preference  to  the  protosulphuret  as  an 

antidote  against  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic,  or  the  salts  of 
lead  or  copper. 

Flux  (from  /too,  to  flow.)  •  In  chemistry,  this  term  is  ap- 
plild  to  suostaois  employed  to  assist  the  fusion  of  refractory 

iKt^Sta  of  the  combostion  of  cream  of 
t,rfar   cSting  of  carbonate  of  potash  mixed  with  finely 

iiy^A,M  A       °f  3*- of  cream  of  ,artar' 

^jE'tSSXn.  part  of  nitre  and  two  of 

"TktflTm*  one  part  «0^«^«*%£* 
of  nitre,  deflagrate  the  mixture,  and  reduce  the  product  to 

powder. 

Fre>xh  polish. 

1. 

R>  Shellac 

Rectified  spirit       .       •  0iv 
Dissolve  with  a  gentle  heat. 


*xxij. 


5". 


JJ>  Shellac 

Frankincense  •       -  •  S8^' 

Rectified  spirit,  or  naphtha  .  Oj. 
Dissolve  with  a  gentle  heat. 
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FULIGOKALI. 

Deschamps. 

P>    Caustic  potash  .  .  .20  parts 

Soot     .  .         .  .     100  .„ 

Distilled  water  .  .  .     200  „ 

Boil  for  an  hour ;  dilute  the  decoction  with  more  water ;  filter  it,  and 
evaporate  the  liquor  to  dryness.    Preserve  the  dry  powder  in  bottles. 

Sulphuretted  puligokali. 

P>    Fuligokali       .         .    -     .       60  parts 
Sulphur  .  ,         .        4  „ 

Caustic  potash  .         .         .       1 4  „ 
Fuse  the  sulphur  and  caustic  potash  together,  dissolve  the  fused  mass  in 
a  little  water,  then  add  the  fuligokali  and  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness. 

Fuller's  earth,  is  found  in  Bedfordshire,  Berkshire 
Hampshire,  Surrey,  and  other  parts  of  England.  Its  colour 
is  greenish  or  yellowish  gray;  it  readily  falls  to  powder  when 
put  into  water  ;  when  exposed  to  a  high  heat  it  fuses  into  a 
brown  slag.  It  consists  of  silica  53;  alumina  10;  red  oxide 
of  iron  9-/5;  magnesia  1-25;  lime  0-5;  water  24;  and  a  trace 
of  potash. 

Fumigatio,  (from  fumigo,)  to  smoke,  or  to  perfume.  Fumi- 
gation. 1 

The  use  of  fumes,  such  as  those  of  chlorine,  nitric  acid,  vine- 
gar, &c.,  for  purifying  apartments,  clothing,  furniture  &c 
from  miasmata  or  noxious  effluvia. 

Fumigatio  aromatica.    Aromatic  fumigation. 

9>    Olibanum,  Amber,  Mastic,  aa       .  Jiij. 
Styrax,  Benzoin,  aa  .  .  ^ 

Powder  and  mix.    Sprinkle  some  of  the  powder  over  red'  hot  coals- 

Fumigatio  balsamica.    Balsamic  fumigation. 

iu?h™;^i"r akrae  or  mixed  with  st?™  ■• 

nil"™"™  CH10RIM,•    C'd0rine  f"'ni9^n.    Guyton's  fu- 

Codex,  1837. 

£    Chloride  of  sodium,  in  powder       300  parts 
Binoxide  of  manganeso  .  iqq 

Sulphuric  acid  (D.  1-047)       .       200  " 
Common  water  .  200 

Mix  the  chloride  of  sodium,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  water,  in  a  gla<s  or 
earthenware  capsule,  and  then  add  the  sulphuric  acidl    Greenish  vol 
vapours  will  soon  be  disengaged,  which  will  become  more  copious  if  T 

SfS&f*" 5  for  this  pun508e  a  slMs  tube  or  ■  ^Sit 

E  E  E  2 
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The  room  in  which  the  fumigation  is  made  should  be  kept  perfectly- 
close,  at  least  during  half  an  hour. 

The  greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  inhaling  the  vapours. 

Fumigatio  merctjkialis.    Mercurial  fumigation. 

Bouchardat. 

p,    Vermilion        .  .  •  Impart. 

Olibanum,  in  powder    .  .       1  „ 

Mix.    Sprinkle  the  powder  over  red  hot  coals,  or  a  heated  shovel. 

Fumigatio  acidi  hitrici.    Nitric  acid  fumigation. 

Codex. 

R    Sulphuric  acid  ...  .64  parts. 

Water  .  •       ■  •       ■  •       32  ,, 

Purified  nitre  ...  .       64  „ 

Mix  the  acid  and  water  in  a  porcelain  capsule ;  place  this  over  heated 
cinders,  and  throw  into  it,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  the  powdered  nitre. 

Fumigatio  picis  liquids.    Tar  fumigation. 

Put  one  part  of  tar  and  four  or  five  parts  of  water  into  a  pipkin  or  any 
convenient  vessel,  and  boil  it  in  the  apartment  of  the  patient,  allowing  the 
vapour  to  escape  into  the  room. 


Fusible  metal. 

1. 

R  Bismuth 

Lead    .  • 
Tin  . 

Fuse  together. 


Lead 
Tin 

Bismuth 
Fuse  together. 


8  parts. 
5  „ 
3  „ 


3  parts. 
2  „ 
5  „ 


R 


Bismuth 
Lead  . 
Tin 
Fuse  together. 

Bismuth 

Lead 

Tin 

Mercury 
Fuse  together. 


4. 


2  parts. 
5  „ 

3  ,. 


8  parts. 

5 

3  „ 
1  „ 


T^cXring  matter  of  madder,  mixed  with  the  carbonized 
residue  resulting  from  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  the  woody 
fibre,  &c,  of  the  madder. 

Macerate  Ibij  of  good  madder  in  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  cold 
water  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  then  press  out  the  water;  repeat  Ins  process 
tw or  three  times.  Having  well  pressed  the  madder  from  he  last  portion 
of  water,  mix  the  marc,  still  moist,  with  Ibj 

ox  water  and  used  still  hot  5  heat  the  mixture  to  212  and  keep  at  ns 
temperature  for  an  hour  5  then  dilute  it  with  water,  throw  at  on  to  a  In  n 
strainer,  well  wash  the  semi-carbonized  madder  with  cold  water,  and  drj  IU 

Garaneine  is  in  the  form  of  a  brownish  or  V™^0"™* 
powder.    It   is  used  in  dyeing.    It  contains  the  colounne 
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matter  of  the  madder  unimpaired,  as  this  is  not  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  the  oil  of  vitriol. 

Gargarisma.    (From  yapyapifa,  to  wash  the  throat.)  A 
gargle.    Any  preparation  used  for  washing  the  throat. 
Gelatine. 

The  substances  sold  under  this  name  are  prepared  from  the 
skins,  bones,  and  some  of  the  tendons  of  animals,  and  proba- 
bly, sometimes,  from  inferior  kinds  of  isinglass.  Sulphurous 
acid  is  sometimes  used  for  decolourizing  it. 

Gelatina  cornu  cervi.    Hartshorn  jelly. 

Codex. 

$J>    Hartshorn  shavings  . .         .  3viij. 

Water  ....  Oiij. 
White  sugar         .  ,  .  giv. 

The  juice  of  1  lemon. 
Wash  the  hartshorn ;  boil  it  in  the  water  till  reduced  to  one-half;  strain 
and  press;  add  the  sugar  and  lemon-juice  ;  clarify  with  white  of  egg ;  and 
reduce  by  boiling,  to  a  gelatinizing  consistence. 

Gelatina  chondri.    Irish  moss  jelly. 

Irish  moss     ....  jj. 

Water         •  Oij. 
Boil  it  so  as  to  form  a  jelly.    It  may  be  flavoured  with  lemon-juice  and 
spices,  and  sweetened  with  sugar. 

Gelatina  fuci  amylacei.    Ceylon  moss  jelly. 

Made  in  the  same  way  as  the  last. 

Gelatina  helminthocorti.    Corsican  moss  jelly. 

B-    Corsican  mos3  .  .  <  Jj 

Water         .  .  •  0.~ 

Isinglass  .  .  ...  wjj 
Boil  to  half  a  pint,  then  add, 

White  wine  .  .  i; 

Sugar  .  .  ,  5.. 

Mix  and  strain.  3  J* 

Gelatina  icthyocoll^e.    Isinglass  jelly. 

£.    Isinglass       .  t;  nr  fe. 

Water         .  Si;  or  Jus. 

^Dissolve  with  heat,  then  add  sugar 'to  sweeJen,  and  wine.&c.,  to  flavour 
Gelatina  lichenis.    Iceland  moss  jelly. 

Iceland  moss 

Isinglass      .  . 

SugM         '  '  \  tf 

Water        .  S%' 

Wash  the  Iceland  moss  two  or  thre'e  times'in  coldwaten  "then  boil  it  for 
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an  hour  in  enough  water  to  'yield  Oss  of  decoction  ;  strain  and  clarify  the 
decoction,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  and  isinglass  in  it. 

Gelatina  lichenis  sicca.    Dry  lichen  jelly. 

Berzelius. 

Deprive  Iceland  moss  of  its  bitter  principle  by  macerating  it  in  a  weak 
solution  of  potash ;  wash  it  with  cold  water  to  remove  the  alkali ;  then  boil 
it  in  nine  times  its  weight  of  water,  until  reduced  to  one-third  •,  strain  and 
press  it ;  the  liquor  as  it  cools  will  gelatinize  ;  lay  this  on  a  folded  cloth, 
which  will  absorb  much  of  the  moisture,  and  the  jelly  will  then  easily  sepa- 
rate ;  finally,  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat.    It  will  become  black  and  brittle. 

Gelatina  panis.    Panada.    Bread  jelly. 

Cut  a  French  roll  into  slices ;  toast  them  slightly  on  each  side  •,  boil 
them  in  a  quart  of  water,  until  on  cooling  it  forms  a  jelly;  then  flavour  it 
with  wine  and  cinnamon. 

Gelatina  marant;e.    Arrowroot  jelly. 

Mix  Jj  of  arrowroot  with  a  little  cold  water  into  a  smooth  cream,  then 
add  about  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  boil  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  flavour  it 
with  wine  and  spice. 

Gems,  artificial. 

The  artificial  imitation  of  many  of  the  precious  stones  has 
been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  basis  of  these 
artificial  gems  is  a  fusible  glass,  called  paste  or  strass,  which  is 
coloured  with  different  metallic  oxides  or  salts. 

Paste  or  strass. 

jj,7]  Rock  crystal         .         •         •  SVJ' 
Red  lead  . 

Pearl-ash    ....  8r-  180- 

Boracicacid  .  •         •       gr.  180. 

Arsenic       .  gr.v. 
Mix  and  fuse  in  a  Hessian  crucible;  keep  it  fused  for  twenty-four  hours, 
then  let  it  gradually  cool. 
Artificial  amethyst. 

i. 

p,    Paste      .         ...  3XVJ- 
Oxide  ofmangan.  gr.  xv.togr.xxiv. 

Oxide  of  cobalt  .         .  gr.  j- 
Fuse  together. 

2. 

F*    Paste      .         .         .  gr.  4608 

Oxide  of  manganese       .  gr.  36 

Oxide  of  cobalt    .          .  gr.  24 

Purple  of  cassius.           .  gr.  1 
Fuse  together 


Artificial  aventumne. 

P*    Paste    .         .         .   300  parts. 
Protoxide  of  copper    .     40  „ 
Iron  scales  •     80  ,, 

Fuse  the  glass,  and  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  copper,  let  the  mixture  cool 
very  slowly.  The  metallic  copper  will 
remain  diffused  through  the  glass  in  a 
crystalline  form. 
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Artificial  beryl. 

ft    Paste    .  .  .  gr.  3456 

Glass  of  antimony  .  gr.  24 

Oxide  of  cobalt  .  .  gr.  1J 
Fuse  together. 


Artificial  chrysolite. 


lbv. 
5»j- 


ft 


Paste 

Calcined  peroxide  of  iron  . 
Fuse  together. 

Artificial  cornelian. 
Red. 

Paste 

Glass  of  antimony  . 
Calcined  peroxide  of  iron 
Oxide  of  manganese 
Fuse  together. 

White. 

£  Paste 

Calcined  bones 
Washed  yellow  ochre 
Fuse  together. 

Artificial  diamond. 

Peroxide  of  tin  fused  at  a  very  high 
heat. 

Artificial  emerald. 
1. 

&  Past© 

Acetate  of  copper 
Peroxide  of  iron  . 
Fuse  together. 


lbij. 
Ibj. 

5j- 


lbij. 
Si- 


gr.  9216 
gr.  72 
gr.  li 


P>    Paste       ..  . 
Oxide  of  copper 
Oxide  of  chromo  . 
Fuse  together. 

Artificial  garnet. 
1. 

ft    Paste       .  . 
Glass  of  antimony 
Oxide  of  antimony 
Fuse  together. 

2, 

ft  Paste 

Glass  of  antimony 
Purple  of  cassius  . 
Oxide  of  manganese  . 
Fuse  together. 


3*. 

gr.  39 
gr.  2 


gr.427 
gr.  210 
gr.  2 


gr.  512 
gr.  256 
gr.  2 
gr.  2 


Artificial  opal. 
1. 


lbx. 
lbss. 


•  3J- 

.  gr.  x. 

.  gr.  xxvj. 

•  gr-  ij. 


P>    Paste       .  . 
Calcined  bones 
Fuse  together. 

2. 

9>    Paste  . 

Horn  silver  . 
Calcined  bone3  . 
Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  . 
Fuse  together. 

Artificial  ruby. 
1. 

ft  Paste 

Oxide  of  manganese 
Fuse  together. 

2. 

ft    Paste         .  . 
Purple  of  cassius, 
Peroxide  of  iron, 
Golden  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
Manganese    calcined  with 

nitre,  aa  .  .  .  gr.  168 

Rock  crystal  .  .  gij. 

Fuse  together. 

Artificial  sapjjhire. 
1. 

ft    Paste      •         .         .   gr.  4608 
Oxide  of  cobalt  .  .    gr.  68 

Fuse  together  for  thirty  hours. 

2. 

£    Paste     •        .        .  Sviij. 
Oxide  of  cobalt    .  .    gr.  49 

Oxide  of  manganese,  a  few  grains. 
Fuse  together. 


Artificial  topaz. 


1. 

P.    Pasto  . 

Glass  of  antimony 
Purple  of  cassius . 
Fuse  together. 

2. 

$t>  Pnste 

Peroxide  of  iron  . 
Fuse  together. 


gr.  840 
gr.  36 
gr.  1 


•  gr.  3456 
.   gr.  36 
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Ibj. 

gss. 

8- 
3iv. 


5J- 
form 


2. 


German  paste. 

jit,    Pea  meal    ....  lbij. 
Sweet  almonds,  blanched    .  .  Ibj. 

Fresh  butter  .  .  • 

Beat  all  up  together,  add  a  little  honey  and  saffron,  and  pass  it  through 
a  coarse  sieve  to  granulate  it.  The  yolks  of  two  eggs  are  sometimes  added, 
but  with  this  addition  it  is  considered  too  fattening  for  the  birds.  It  will 
keep  good  for  six  months. 

Use.  For  feeding  nightingales,  larks,  and  other  insectivorous 
birds. 

Gingerbread. 

\. 

Bt    Fine  flour  ; 
Treacle 

Carbonate  of  potash  . 
Butter      .         .  . 
Powdered  ginger  . 
Powdered  cinnamon, 
Nutmeg, 
„        Allspice,  aa  < 
Warm  water,  sufficient  to 
dough.    It  will  require  to  stand  for  seve- 
ral days,  sometimes  a  fortnight,  before  it 
is  fit  for  the  oven,  as  the  rising  depends 
on  the  slow  action  of  the  acid  in  the 
treacle  on  the  carbonate  of  potash. 

Glaze,  for  earthenware. 

1.  For  common  ware. 

ft    White  lead       .  .    S3  parts. 

Cornish  stone    .  .    16  „ 

Ground  flints    .  .    36  „ 

Flint  glass        .  4  „ 

Powder,  and  mix  into  a  thin  paste  with 
water. 

2.  For  metallic  colours. 

White  felspar,  26  parts  fritted  with 


Fine  flour  . 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Treacle       .  . 
Moist  sugar . 
Tartaric  acid 
Butter        .  . 
Ginger,  Cinnamon,  aa, 
Nutmeg 

Mix  into  a  paste  with  warm  water; 
let  it  stand  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
put  it  into  the  oven.  This  should  not  be 
kept  longer  than  two  or  three  hours,  at 
farthest,  before  putting  it  into  the  oven. 


Ibj. 

5& 
lbss. 

5J- 

Si- 
si- 


Soda 
Nitre  . 
Borax  . 

Of  the  above 
Felspar 
White  lead 
Ground  flints 
Chalk  . 
Oxide  of  tin 


6  parts. 
2  „ 
1  » 

20  parts. 
26  „ 
20  „ 
6  „ 
4  „ 
1  „ 


Mix  into  a  thin  paste  with  water. 


R,    Flint  glass  „  . 
Flints  . 
Nitre 
Borax 
Frit  these  together,  then 

R    Of  the  above 
White  lead 
Felspar  . 
Flints 
Flint  glass 
Powder,  and  mix  into  a 
with  water. 

4.  For  stone  ware. 

R    Frit  of  glaze,  No.  2  .    13  parts. 

Red  lead           .  .  50 

White  lead       .  •  40 

Flints     .         •  .  12 

Powder,  and  mix  into  a  thin  paste 

with  water. 


20  parts. 
6  „ 
2  „ 
1 

12  parts. 
40  „ 
36  „ 
8  „ 
6  „ 
thin  paste 


»» 
»» 
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Globuli  contrayerVjE.    Lapis  contrayervce.  Contraverva 
balls.  u 

p.    Prepared  crab's  claws  ,         .  Ibj. 

Prepared  red  coral, 

Prepared  pearls,  aa  .  ,  *u'j. 

Powdered  contrayerva  root  .  .  gXv. 

Mix,  and  form  into  balls  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Globuli  gascoignii.    Pulvis  bezoardicus.    Gascoign's  balls. 
■Bezoardic  powder. 

Bi    Prepared  crab's  claws        /  j  ]bj. 

Prepared  pearls, 

Prepared  red  coral,  aa       .  t  gijj. 

Oriental  bezoar       ;  ;  t  tjss, 

Mir,  and  form  into  balls  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Glycerine.  (C6H806.) 

A  sweet  syrupy  substance,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  olive  oil,  or  other  fixed  oils,  in  the  process  of  saponification. 
It  is  most  easily  obtained,  by  evaporating  the  water  used  in 
making  lead  plaster.    It  has  been  employed  as  a  topical  ap- 

£TZ\     I*11™3'  &°"andasan  Edition  to  poultices  to 
prevent  their  becoming  dry. 

Gutta  percha.    A  variety  of  caoutchouc  or  India-rubber 
brought  from  Singapore.    It  is  a  white  or  dirty-pinkfcW 
loured  opaque  solid,  having  a  specific  gravity  0-979.    It  has  a 
silky  fibrous  texture,  and  feels  smoother  greasy  between  the 
fingers.    It  is  imported  in  the  form  of  thin  layers  reTemblino 
clippings  of  white  leather,  and  solid  masses,  which  appear  J 
be  formed  of  many  of  the  layers  pressed  and  united  together 
At  temperatures  below  50°  it  is  hard,  very  tou'h  and  bur 
shghtly  flexible.    At  from  50°  to  70°  it'  becoVes  TeVtlc 
When  forcibly  extended  it  shows  very  little  power  of  conJrac 
tion,  and  it  requires  considerable  force  to  extend  i?t     In  tit 
respect  it  differs  from  common  caoutchouc     At  ?/  +thlS 
between  140°  and  1fiO°  +  hi      caon\^onc.    At  a  temperature 

vvceu        ana  loi) ,  it  becomes  soft  and  verv  rdasti/  mrl 
tenacity  is  greatly  diminished.    In  this  state  7  E "mv  1? 
joined  together,  or  it  may  be  moulded  into  any  fo  -m  li£  Lft 
wax.    When  submitted  to  destructive  distill,^ I  \    ■  i/ 
volatile  oil  similar  to  that  ^^^JS^^^mS 
it  is  identical  in  chemical  composition    a°UlCll.oac>  f™  whl<* 

It  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  a  tree  indigenous  to  Smo-n 
pore,  and  related  to  the  Sapotaceee  and  EbinaC  ?g 
Hematite. 

A  native  reddish-brown  peroxide  of  irnn  Tf 
dantly  in  Cumberland.  °n'    Jt  occurs  abu«- 

Herb^e  pro  enemate.    Herbs  for  glyster. 
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I*.    Mallow  leaves  .  .2  parts. 

Chamomile  flowers       .  .       1  part. 

Mix. 

Herb.e  pro  fotu.    Herbs  for  fomentation. 

R    Southernwood  leaves,  Tops  of  sea  wormwood,  and 

Chamomile  flowers,  aa  .  .'  .2  parts. 

Bay  leaves         .  .  J  .  .    1  part. 

Mix. 

Herb^e  quinque  capillares.    Five  capillary  herbs. 

Hart's  tongue,  Black,  White,  and  Golden  maidenhair,  and  Spleen-wort. 

Herb-e  quinque  emollientes.    Five  emollient  herbs. 

Beet,  Mallow,  Marsh  mallow,  French  mercury,  and  Violet. 

Hiera  picra.  (From  «pos,  holy,  and  to^os,  bitter.)  Pulvis 
aloes  cum  canella. 

Lond.  Ph.  1746. 

IJt.    Powdered  socotrine  aloes       .  .  1 

Powdered  canella  alba  .  .  Ibj. 

Mix. 

It  was  at  one  time  kept  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  called 
Hiera  logadii. 

Hydrargyrum.    Mercury.  Symb.  Hg.  eg.  202  or  10143. 

Metallic  mercury  is  obtained  from  the  sulphuret  which  is 
the  principal  ore  of  it.  Specific  gravity  13  56  at  60°.  Boiling 
point  662°. 

Hydrargyrum  purificatum.    Purified  mercury. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R   Mercury  .         •         •  .  Mparts. 

Let  four  parts  be  slowly  distilled. 

The  best  method  of  purifying  mercury  from  lead,  tin,  bis- 
muth, &c,  with  which  it  may  be  contaminated,  is  to  heat  it 
to  about  110°  Fah.,  then  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  solution  ot 
pernitrate  of  mercury,  and  shake  them  together.  1  he  mer- 
cury must  be  afterwards  strained. 

Tests  of  purity.     Lond.  Ph.  1836. 
Totally  dissipated  in  vapour  by  heat.    Dissolved  by  diluted  nitric  acid. 
When  boiled  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  when  cold  is  not  coloured,  nor 
is  anything  precipitated  from  it  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  13'5. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Entirely  sublimed  by  heat :  a  globule  moved  along  a  sheet  of  paper  leaves 
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no  trail :  pure  sulphuric  acid  agitated  with  it  evaporates  when  heated  with- 
out leaving  any  residuum. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  creta.    Mercury  with  chalk. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

ft    Mercury   .'         ,  ■  .  Siij. 

Prepared  chalk     .  ,  ,  %v. 

Rub  them  together  until  globules  are  no  longer  visible. 
Note. — Part  is  evaporated  by  heat ;  what  remains  is  colourless,  and  totally 
soluble  in  acetic  acid  with  effervescence  ;  this  solution  is  not  coloured  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid.    These  substances  can  scarcely  bo  so  diligently  tritu- 
rated as  that  no  globules  shall  be  visible. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

This  is  to  be  prepared  by  a  method  similar  to  that  employed  in  preparing 
the  Hydr,  c.  magnesia,  except  that  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  is  to  be 
employed,  in  place  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  magnesia.    Mercury  with  magnesia. 

Dub.  Ph.  1826. 

ft  Purified  mercury,  Manna,  aa  .  2  parts; 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  ;  .  1  part. 
Hub  the  mercury  with  the  manna  in  an  earthenware  mortar,  adding  a 
few  drops  of  water,  that  the  mixture  may  have  the  consistency  of  a  syrup, 
and  that  the  metallic  globules,  by  continued  trituration  may  disappear  ; 
then  add,  still  triturating,  an  eighth  part  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  To  the 
whole,  thoroughly  mixed,  add  of  warm  water  sixteen  parts,  and  let  the  mix- 
ture be  stirred ;  then  let  it  rest,  and  as  soon  as  the  sediment  has  subsided, 
let  the  liquor  be  decanted  ;  repeat  the  washing  again,  and  a  third  time,  that 
the  manna  may  be  completely  washed  off,  then  mix  with  the  sediment, 
whilst  moist,  the  remainder  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Lastly,  let  the 
powder  be  dried  on  bibulous  paper. 

Hydrargyri  acetas.    Acetate  of  mercury. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R>    Purified  mercury 

Acetate  of  potash,  aa         .  .  9  parts. 

Diluted  nitric  acid  .  .       ]1  parts. 

Boiling  distilled  water         .  .       100  parts. 

Distilled  vinegar      .         .  .       q  s 

Let  the  nitric  acid  be  added  to  the  mercury,  and  when  the  effervescence 
has  ceased  let  the  m.xture  be  digested,  that  the  metal  maybe  dissolved; 
let  the  acetate  of  potash  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  let  the  distilled  vinega 
be  a  ded  untl  the     d  ^  prcdolnin;itc  fa  ^  ^  *■ 

mg  let  the  solution  of  the  mercury  in  the  nitric  acid  be  added,  and  let  the 
mixture  be  filtered  as  quickly  as  possible  through  a  double  linen  cloth  ,  let 
cool  that  crystals  may  form  ;  having  washed  them  with  cold  dist  lied 
water,  dry  them  on  paper  with  a  very  gentle  heat.  I„  every  step  of  this 
process  let  glass  vessels  bo  employed.  1 

Use.    Employed  as  the  active  ingredient  of  Keyser's  pillg. 
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Hydrargyri  chloridum. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

$t>   Mercury  .       .       .  Ibiv. 

Sulphuric  acid  .       .  lbiij. 

Chloride  of  sodium  .  lbiss. 

Distilled  water         .       .    q.  b. 

Boil  2  pounds  of  the  mercury  with  the 
sulphuric  acid  in  _a  proper  vessel,  until 
the  bipersulphata  of  mercury  ^remains 
dry;  rub  this  when  it  is  cold  with  [the 
remaining]  2  pounds  of  mercury  in  an 
earthen  mortar,  that  they  may  be  per- 
fectly mixed.  Afterwards  add  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  rub  them  together 
until  globules  are  no  longer  visible ;  then 
sublime.  Rub  the  sublimate  to  very  fine 
powder,  and  wash  it  carefully  with  boiling 
distilled  water,  and  dry  it. 

Note. — A  whitish  powder,  which,  on 
the  addition  of  potash,  becomes  black, 
and  then,  when  heated,  runs  into  glo- 
bules of  mercury.  It  is  also  totally  va- 
pourized  by  heat.  The  distilled  water 
with  which  it  has  been  washed,  or  in 
■which  it  has  been  boiled,  gives  no  preci- 
pitate with  nitrate  of  silver,  lime-water, 
nor  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.  Calome- 
las  sublimatum. 

JJ,    Persulphate  of  mercury  .   25  parts. 

Purified  mercury  .    1 7  parts. 

Dried  muriate  of  soda  .  10  parts. 
Let  the  persulphate  of  mercury  and 
purified  mercury  be  triturated  together 
in  an  earthenware  mortar,  until  the  me- 
tallic globules  shall  have  completely  dis- 
appeared, then  let  the  dried  muriate  of 
soda  be  added  :  let  them  be  well  mixed, 
and  in  a  suitable  vessel  with  a  heat 
gradually  raised,  let  them  be  sublimed 
into  a  receiver  •,  let  the  sublimed  mass 
be  reduced  to  powder  and  washed  with 
water,  so  long  as  the  decanted  liquor,  on 
addition  of  water  of  caustic  potash,  shall 
exhibit  any  deposition.  Lastly,  let  the 
sublimed  calomel  be  dried. 


'hloride  of  mercury. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Calomelas. 

R    Mercury        .       .  Jviij. 
Sulphuric  acid  (corn. 

mercial)     .  f^ij  and  f^iij. 

Pure  nitric  acid  .  fjss. 
Muriatic  soda        .  %nj. 

Mix  the  acids,  add  4  ounces  of  the 
mercury,  and  dissolve  it  with  the  acid  of 
a  moderate  heat.  Raise  the  heat  so  as 
to  obtain  a  dry  salt.  Triturate  this  with 
the  muriate  of  soda  and  the  rest  of  the 
mercury  till  the  globules  entirely  disap- 
pear. Heat  the  mixture  by  means  of  a 
sand-bath  in  a  proper  subliming  appara- 
tus. Reduce  the  sublimate  to  fine  pow- 
der ;  wash  the  powder  with  boiling  dis- 
tilled water  until  the  water  ceases  to 
precipitate  with  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  ;  and  then  dry  it. 

Note. — Heat  sublimes  it  without  any 
residuum  ;  sulphuric  ether  agitated  with 
it,  filtered,  and  then  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, leaves  no  crystalline  residuum, 
and  what  residuum  may  be  left  is  not 
turned  yellow  by  aqua  potassae. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.  Calome- 
las pr&cipitatum. 

p,  Turified  mercury  .  .  17  parts. 
Diluted  nitric  acid  .  15  parts. 
On  the  mercury  passed  into  a  glass 
vessel  pour  the  acid,  and  when  the  mix- 
ture shall  have  ceased  to  effervesce, 
digest  with  a  medium  heat  during  six 
hours,  occasionally  stirring  it ;  then  let 
the  heat  be  increased  that  the  liquor  may 
boil  for  a  short  time,  and  let  this  be 
poured  off  from  the  residual  mercury, 
and  quickly  mixed  with  400  parts  of 
boiling  water,  containing  7  parts  of  mu- 
riate of  soda  in  solution.  Let  the  powder 
which  falls  down  be  washed  with  warm 
water,  so  long  as  the  decanted  liquor,  on 
addition  of  some  drops  of  water  oi  caustic 
potash,  shall  form  any  deposit.  Lastly, 
let  it  be  dried. 
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Med.  use.    Purgative.  Dose.    From  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x.  Alter- 
ative in  doses  of  about  gr.  j.  or  gr.  iss. 

Hydrargyri  bichloridum.    Bichloride  of  mercury. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

B,   Mercury  ....  lbij; 

Sulphuric  acid      .  ,  .  .    .  lbiij. 

Chloride  of  sodium         .  .  .  Ibiss. 

Boil  down  the  mercury  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  proper  vessel,  until 
the  bipersulphate  of  mercury  remains  dry  ;  rub  this,  when  it  is  cold,  with 
the  chloride  of  sodium  in  an  earthen  mortar;  then  sublime  with  a  heat  gra- 
dually raised. 

Note.— The  bichloride  of  mercury  {crystalline)  liquefies  by  heat  and  sub- 
limes. It  is  totally  soluble  in  water  and  sulphuric  aether.  Whatever  is 
thrown  down  from  water,  either  by  solution  of  potash  or  lime-water,  is  of 
a  reddish  colour  ;  or,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  be  added,  it  is  yellow  ;  this 
yellow  substance,  by  heat,  emits  oxygen,  and  runs  into  globules  of 
mercury. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.    Sublimates  corrosivus. 

B,    Mercury  .  .  .  giv< 

Sulphuric  acid  (commercial)       .       ftjj  ancj  fxii\. 
Pure  nitric  acid  .  .  f^Ss. 

Muriate  of  soda  .  .  giij. 

Mix  the  acids,  add  the  mercury,  dissolve  it  with  the  aid  of  a  moderate 
heat,  and  then  raise  the  heat  so  as  to  obtain  a  dry  salt.  Triturate  this  tho* 
roughly  with  the  muriate  of  soda,  and  sublime  in  a  proper  apparatus. 

Note— It  sublimes  entirely  by  heat;  and  its  powder is-entirely  and  easily 
soluble  in  sulphuric  aether. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Hydrargyri  murias  corrosivitm. 

Bj    Persulphate  of  mercury  .         .5  parts. 

•   Dried  muriate  of  soda  .  ,       2  parts. 

Let  them  be  well  rubbed  together  in  an  earthenware  mortar,  that  a  most 
subtle  powder  may  be  formed,  then,  with  a  heat  gradually  raised,  let  the 
corrosive  muriate  of  mercury  be  sublimed  into  a  proper  receiver. 

Med.  use.  In  secondary  syphilis,  and  in  some  affections  of 
the  skin,  as  lepra.  Dose.  From  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of 
a  grain.  Ui 

meVcury.R  ™RAIlGYni  BICHL0RIDI»    Solution  of  bichloride  of 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

P>    Bichloride  of  mercury 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  aa    .  ,       gr-  x# 

Distilled  water    ...  O'"  " 

<  Dissolve  the  bichloride  of  mercury  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  together 
in  the  water.  ^  o«="«» 

Use.    As  an  antisyphilitic,  in  the  dose  of  from  f5sS  to  f5ij  in 
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f5ij  of  linseed  infusion.  Sometimes  used  externally  as  a  wash 
in  some  cutaneous  affections. 

Hydrargyri  ammonio-chloridum.  Ammonia-chloride  of 
mercury  (or  white  precipitated  mercury). 

Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

JJ.    Bichloride  of  mercury     .  .  .  5vj- 

Distilled  water  .  .  •  Ovj. 

Solution  of  ammonia      .  .  .  *3v"j* 

Dissolve  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  with  the  application  of  heat,  in  the 
water.  To  this,  when  it  is  cold,  add  the  solution  of  ammonia,  frequently 
stirring.  "Wash  the  powder  thrown  down  until  it  is  free  from  taste.  Lastly, 
dry  it. 

Note. — Totally  evaporated  by  heat.  When  digested  with  acetic  acid, 
iodide  of  potassium  throws  down  nothing  either  yellow  or  blue.  The  pow- 
der, rubbed  with  lime-water,  doe3  not  become  black.  It  is  totally  dissolved 
by  hydrochloric  acid  without  effervescence.  When  heated  with  solution  of 
potash  it  becomes  yellow,  and  emits  ammonia. 

m 

Hydrargyri  submurias  ammoniatum.  Ammoniated  submu- 
riate  of  mercury. 

Duhl.  Ph.  1826. 

Add  to  the  liquor  poured  off  from  precipitated  calomel  as  much  water  of 
caustic  ammonia  as  may  be  sufficient  completely  to  throw  down  the  metallic 
salt,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  cold  water  and  dried  on  bibulous  paper. 

Use.  Only  used  in  combination  with  lead  in  the  form  of 
ointment  in  the  treatment  of  some  cutaneous  affections. 

Hydrargyri  et  ammonii  chloridum.  Chloride  of  mercury 
and  ammonium.    Sal  alembroth. 

R    Bichloride  of  mercury, 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  aa       .         «  Sj. 
Mix  intimately  together. 

The  object  in  adding  the  salammoniac,  here,  is  to  render  the  corrosive 
sublimate  more  soluble  in  water.  The  action  of  the  latter  is  not  otherwise 
altered. 

Hydrargyri  bicyanidum.    Bicyanide  of  mercury. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

9,    Percyanide  of  iron  .  .  •  5V11J- 

Biuoxide  of  meicury       .  .  5X- 

Distilled  water    .  Oiv. 
Boil  them  together  for  half  an  hour  and  strain ;  evaporate  the  liquor  that 
crystals  may  be  formed ;  wash  what  remains  frequently  with  boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  and  again  evaporate  the  mixed  liquor  that  crystals  may  be 

formed.  . 

Bicyanide  of  mercury  may  be  otherwise  prepared  by  adding  aa  much 
binoxide  of  mercury  as  will  accurately  saturate  it,  to  hydrocyanic  acid  dis-  . 
tilled  from  fcrrocyanide  of  potassium  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
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Note.  Transparent  and  totally  soluble  in  water.  The  solution,  when 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  emits  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  is  known  byi  ta 
peculiar  smell ;  and  a  glass  moistened  with  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  placed  over  it,  gives  a  deposit,  which  is  dissolved  by  boiling  nitric  acid. 
By  heat  it  emits  cyanogen,  and  runs  into  globules  of  mercury. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Hydrargyri  Cyanureturn. 

Cyanuret  of  iron      .         .         .        6  part?.* 
Nitric  oxide  of  mercury        .  5 
Distilled  water  .  .  .       40  „ 

Let  the  cyanuret  of  iron  and  oxide  of  mercury  be  mixed,  and  then  added 
to  the  water  previously  warmed.  Boil  the  mixture  with  continual  stirring 
during  half  an  hour,  and  filter  through  bibulous  paper.  Let  the  residue  be 
frequently  washed  with  warm  distilled  water.  Lastly,  let  the  filtered 
liquor  evaporate,  and  by  its  cooling  let  crystals  form. 

Med  use.  Employed  in  the  same  cases,  and  dose  as  the  bi- 
chloride  of  mercury. 

Hydrargyki  iodidum.    Iodide  of  mercury. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

P,    Mercury     .  .         .  .         .  ^i. 

Iodine  *t*  • 

Alcohol       .  .  t  t  •       q  8  " 

Rub  the  mercury  and  iodine  together,  adding  the  alcohol 'gradually 
unti  g  obules  are  no  longer  visible.  Dry  the  powder  immediately  with  a 
gentle  heat  without  the  access  of  light,  and  keep  in  a  well-stopped  vessel 

Note.    When  recently  prepared,  it  is  yellowish,  and  when  heat  is  cop- 
iously apphed,  it  sublimes  in  red- crystals,  which  afterwards  become  yel- 
low, and  then  by  access  of  light  they  blacken.    It  is  not  soluble  in  chlo- 
ride of  sodium.  0 

Med.  use.    Alterative,  in  scrofula.    Dose  sr 
gr.  one-half,  in  pills.  .        '  to 

Hydrargyri  biniodidum.    Biniodide  of  mercury 
Lond.  Ph.  1836.  £din.  Ph.  1841 


one  eighth  to 


5i- 


P>    Mercury  . 
Iodine 

»  •  •  •  -\X. 
Ak0ho1  •  •  •  .  q.s. 
Rub  the  mercury  and  iodine  together, 
adding  the  alcohol  gradually,  until  glo- 
bules are  no  longer  visible.  Dry  ^he 
powder  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  keep  it 
in  a  well-stopped  vessel. 

Note.  By  heat  continually  applied  it 
is  sublimed  in  scales,  which  soon  become 
yellow,  and  afterwards,  when  they  are 
cold,  red.  It  is  partially  soluble  in  boil- 
ing rectified  spirit,  which  affords  crystals 
as  it  cools.  It  is  alternately  dissolved 
and  precipitated  by  iodide  of  potassium 
and  bichloride  of  mercury.  It  is  totally 
soluble  in  chloride  of  sodium. 


S'J- 


Rc  Mercury 

Iodine  , 
Concentrated  solution  of  mu-° 

riateofsoda  .  con?>j< 
Triturate  the  mercury  and  iodine  to- 
gether, adding  occasionally  a  little  recti- 
fied spirit  till  a  uniform  red  powder  be 
obtained.  Reduce  the  product  to  fine 
powder,  and  dissolve  it  in  the  solution  of 
munatc  of  soda  with  the  aid  of  brisk 
ebullition.  Filter,  if  necessary,  through 
calico, keeping  the  funnel  hot;  wash  and 
dry  the  crystals  which  form  on  cooling 

Wu.  Entirely  vaporizablc ;  soluble 
entirely  ,„  40  parts  of  a  concentrated  solu- 

tion  of  muriate  of  soda  at  0 1  r-°  ™a 

,      ...  "i^  .and  again 

deposited  ,n  fine  red  crystals  on  cooling. 
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Med.  use.    Alterative.    Dose,  gr.  one-twelfth  to  gr.  one 
quarter,  in  pill  with  crumb  of  bread. 

Hydrargyri  iodo-chloridum.  Iodo-chloride  of  mercury, 
lodhydrargyrate  of  chloride  of  mercury. 

Boutigny. 

Suspend  crystals  of  calomel  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  put  some  iodine.  After  some  time  the  calomel  will  assume  a  red  colour 
without  any  alteration  taking  place  in  its  crystalline  form.  The  iodine  va- 
pour appears  to  combine  with  the  salt,  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  resulting 
compound  has  not  been  determined. 

Hydrargyri  iodo-btchloridum.  Iodo-hichloride  of  mer- 
cury,   lodhydrargyrate  of  perchloride  of  mercury. 

Caventou. 

Bj    Bichloride  of  mercury, 

Biniodide  of  mercury,  aa  .  .       p.  se. 

Dissolve  the  bichloride  of  mercury  in  rectified  spirit,  then  add  the  binio- 
dide, and  having  completed  the  solution,  evaporate  it  to  dryness.    The  pro- 
duct is  said  not  to  be  a  perfect  double  salt.    It  has  been  recommended  by  - 
M.  Recamier  as  more  active  than  either  of  its  constituents,  in  removing 
tumours,  &c.    It  is  used  in  the  form^of  ointment. 

Hydrargyri  et  potassii  iodidum.  Iodide  of  mercury  and 
potassium.  Iodo-hydrar gyrate  of  potassium.  lodhydrargyrate 
of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Boullay.  Puche 


Biniodide  of  mercury, 
Iodide  of  potassium,  aa    .       p.  a\ 
Mix  the  salts  together  in  a  mortar. 


B,    Biniodide  of  mercury, 

Iodide  of  potassium,  aa    .  P- 
Dissolve  in  water,  and  evaporate  to 
dryness;  the  product  is  an  uncrystalli- 
zable  salt. 

Dr.  Channing. 

p,    Iodide  of  potassium  .  •  •  gtwuss. 

Biniodide  of  mercury  .  •       gr.  ivss. 

Distilled  water 

Dissolve,  first  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  then  the  biniodide  of  mercury 
in  the  water. 

Dose  Prom  two  to  five  drops  of  Dr.  Channing's  solution 
three  times  a  day,  in  chronic^  bronchitis,  hooping-cough,  ton- 
sillitis, and  some  cutaneous  diseases. 

Hydrargyri  et  potassii  iodo-cyanidum.  Hydrargyro- 
iodo-cyanide  of  potassium. 

Dr.  Geogegan. 

To  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  water,  add  a  concentrated  solution 
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of  bicyanide  of  mercury ;  the  double  salt  in  the  form  of  white  pearly  crystal- 
line plates,  will  be  immediately  deposited. 

Use.  This  salt  is  used  as  a  test  of  the  purity  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  which  when  pure  has  no  action  upon  it,  but  if  there  be 
any  mineral  acid  present,  it  will  decompose  the  salt,  giving 
rise  to  the  formation  of  red  biniodide  of  mercury,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  colour. 

Hydrargyri  hitratis  acidum.    Acid  nitrate  of  mercury. 

Dr.  H.  Bennet. 

£    Mercury  ....       4  pnrtfc 

Nitric  acid      .  •         .  .  8 

Introduce  the  ingredients  into  a  retort,  and  when  solution  is  effected 
reduce  the  quantity,  by  evaporation,  to  nine  parts. 

The  preparation  thus  made  is  a  dense  solution  of  pernitrate  of  mercury  in 
excess  of  nitric  acid.    It  is  used  as.'a  fluid  caustic. 


Hydrargyri  Oxydtjm. 
Lond,  Ph.  1836. 

9>    Chloride  of  mercury     .  *j. 
Lime  water  .       .       Conj.  j. 

Mix  and  frequently  shake  them.  Set 
by,  and  when  the  oxide  has  subsided, 


Hydrar 


1  part. 


pour  off  the  liquor.    Lastly,  wash  it  in 


distilled  water  until  nothing  alkaline  can 
be  perceived,  and  dry  it,  wrapped  in  bi- 
bulous paper,  in  the  air. 

Note.  —  Digested  for  a  short  time 
with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and 
strained,  neither  solution  of  p6tash 
nor  oxalate  of  ammonia  throws  down 
any  thing.  It  is  totally  soluble  in 
acetic  acid.  By  heat  it  is  entirely  dis- 
sipated. 


Oxide  of  mercury. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

gyri  oxydum  nigrum. 
P>    Sublimed  calomel 

Water  of  caustic  potash, 
made  warm  .  .  4  parts. 
Let  them  be  triturated  together  until 
an  oxide  of  a  black  colour  is  obtained, 
and  let  this  be  frequently  washed  with 
water.  Lastly,  let  the  oxide  be  dried 
with  a  medium  heat  on  bibulous  paper. 

Med.  use.  Alterative.  Dose 
gr.  i.  to  gr.  iij.  in  the  form  of 
pill. 


Hydhargyri  binoxidttm.    Binoxide  of  mercury. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

P.    Bichloride  of  mercury  . 

Solution  of  potash     .  '.  ' 

Distilled  water  .  .  Ov; 

Dissolve  the  bichloride  of  mcrcurv  in  •    J*  , 

ir:;r:r n'  u"ii'  nothi°e  ^  -  *  ~—  ft£ 

hydrochloric  acid.  *  dlS51Pntcd-   11  18  entirely  soluble  in 


V  F  p 
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Loud.  Ph.  1836.  Hydrar- 
gyri nitrico-oxydum. 
R    Mercury     ....  lbiij- 
Nitric  acid  ....  lbif3S- 
Distilled  water    .       .       •  oij- 

Mix  them  in  a  proper  vessel  and  apply 
a  gentle  heat  until  the  mercury  is  dis- 
solved. Boil  down  the  liquor,  and  rub 
what  remains  to  powder.  Put  this  into 
another  very  shallow  vessel ;  then  apply 
a  slow  fire,  and  gradually  increase  until 
red  vapour  ceases  to  arise. 

Note.  On  the  application  of  heat  no 
nitric  acid  is  emitted.  Neither  lime- 
water  nor  hydrosulphuric  acid  throws 
down  any  thing  from  the  water  in  which 
it  has  been  boiled.  In  other  respects  it 
resembles  the  Hydrargyri  Unoxydum. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Ilydrar- 
gyri oxidant  rubrum. 
R    Mercury     ....  5vilj- 
Diluted  nitric  acid  (D.  1280),  fjv. 

Dissolve  half  of  the  mercury  in  the 
acid  with  the  aid  of  a  moderate  heat ; 
and  continue  the  heat  till  a  dry  salt  is 
formed.  Triturate  the  rest  6?  the  mer- 
cury with  the  salt  till  a  fine  uniform 
powder  be  obtained  ;  heat  the  powder  in 
a  porcelain  vessel  and  constantly  stir  it, 
till  acid  fames  cease  to  be  discharged. 

Note.  This  is  a  binoxide  of  mercury, 
called  also  red  precipitate.  Entirely  so- 
luble in  muriatic  acid :  heat  decomposes 
and  sublimes  it  entirely  in  metallic  glo- 
bules, without  any  discharge  of  nitrous 
fumes. 


Dubl.Ph. 


1 826.    Hydrargyri  oxydum  nitricum. 

Purified  mercury        .  •  •       2  parts. 

Diluted  nitric  acid       .  •  .       3  „ 

Let  the  mercury  be  dissolved,  and  let  heat  be  applied  until  the  dried 
mass  passes  into  red  scales. 

Dubl  Ph.  1826.    Hydrargyri  oxydum  rubrum. 

Take  of  purified  mercury  any  required  quantity ;  pass  it  into  a  glass  vessel 
with  a  narrow  mouth  and  extended  bottom.  Let  it  be  exposed  to  a  heat  of 
about  six  hundred  degrees,  until  it  is  converted  into  scales. 

Hydrargyri  persulphas.    Persulphate  of  mercury. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Purified  mercury, 

Sulphuric  acid,  aa  •  6  Parts' 

Nitric  acid      •  •  •  *         f    '  . 

Let  them  be  exposed  to  heat  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  let  the  fire  be  increased 
until  the  thoroughly  dried  residue  shall  have  become  white. 

Use.    For  making  the  bichloride  of  mercury. 
Hydrargyri  oxydum  sulphuric™.     Sulphuric  oxide  of 
mercury     Turpith  mineral.    Hydrargyri  subsulphas. 
J  Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Persulphate  of  mercury  •        1  Part* 

™     „  .  20  parts. 

Warm  water  .  •  1 

Triturate  them  together  in  an  earthenware  mortar,  and  pour  oft  the  supe^ 
naln  Hcuor  ■  let  the  yellow  powder  be  washed  with  distilled  water,  so  long 
"  the  Sed  fluid  exhibits  any  deposit  on  the  addition  of  some  drops  of 
the  water  of  caustic  potash.    Lastly,  let  the  sulphuric  oxide  of  mercurj  be 
dried. 
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Hydrargyri  phospiias.    Phosphate  of  mercury. 

Prus.  Pharrn. 

To  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  slightly  acidulated  with  nitric  acid, 
add  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed.  Col- 
lect, wash,  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

Hydrargyri  prjecipitatum  nigrum.  Hahnemann's  soluble 
mercury. 

Dissolve  protonitra'te  of  mercury  by  triturating  it,  in  a  porcelain  mortar, 
with  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  until  the  whole  of  the  salt  is  dissolved 
using  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  acid.  Then  drop  in  solution  of  am- 
monia  diluted  with  30  or  40  times  its  weight  of  water,  constantly  stirring  the 
mixture,  and  continuing  the  addition  of  the  ammonia  only  while  the  colour 
of  he  potato  is  black.  Collect  and  wash  the  precipitate,  and  dry  it 
with  a  gentle  heat.  J 

Hydrargyri  sulphuretum  cum  sulphure  Sulnhurrt  of 
mercury  with  sulphur.  Hthiop's  mineral  **9**r«  of 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R>  Mercury, 

Sulphur,  5a  ftjj, 

Rub  them  together,  until  globules  are 
no  longer  visible. 

Note.  Totally  evaporates  by  heat,  no 
charcoal  or  phosphate  of  lime  being  left. 

Med.  use.    Alterative.  Dose 


Dub.  Ph.  1826.  Hydrar- 
gyri sulphuretum  nigrum. 
R>    Purified  mercury, 

Sublimed  sulphur,  5a       .    1  part 
Rub  them  together  in  a  stone-ware 
mortar,  until  the  globules  shall  have 
disappeared. 


gr.  v.  to  g-r.  xxx. 

Hydrargyri  bisulphurjjtum.    Bisuh)7mr»t  «f 

J-> «  uip </ai?  et  of  mercury 


Ibij. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836 

R=    Mercury  . 
Sulphur 

Mix  the  mercury  with  the  sulphur 
melted  over  the  fire,  and,  as  the  mass 
swells,  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire, 
and  cover  it  strongly  lest  inflammation 
should  occur  ;  then  rub  the  mass  to  pow- 
der, and  sublime  it. 

Note.  Totally  evaporated  by  heat, 
and  on  potash  being  added  to  it,  it  runs 

into  globules  of  mercury.  It  is  not  dis- 
solved either  by  nitric  or  hydrochloric 

acid,  but  is  so  by  a  mixture  of  them. 

Rectified  spirit,  with  which  it  has  been 

boiled  or  washed,  acquires  no  red  colour. 

Digested  with  acetic  acid  it  yields  no 

yellow  precipitate  by  iodide  of  potassium. 

D.H.  Ph.  1826    Hydrargyri  m¥mrctumr»bnm. 

Jfc    Purified  mercury 

Sublimed  sulphur       '.  , par(s' 

F  P  F  2 


Cinnaba- 


ibij. 
$  v. 


Edin.  Ph.  J.841. 
ris. 

R>  Mercury 
Sulphur 

Melt  the  sulphur,  add  the  mercury 
and  continue  the  heat  till  the  mixture 
begms  to  swell  up-then  remove  the 
vessel,  and  cover  it  closely  to  prevent  the 
mixture  taking  fire.  When  the  material 
is  cold  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  sub- 
iime  it. 

Note    It  is  sublimed  entirely  by  heat 

and  without  any  metallic  globules  bein. 
formed. 
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Mix  the  mercury  with  the  melted  sulphur,  and  if  the  mixture  takes  fire, 
extinguish  the  flame  by  covering  the  vessel. 

Reduce  to  powder  the  product  of  the  operation,  and  sublime  it. 

Use.    Alterative  and  deobstruent.    Seldom  prescribed. 
Hydrargvri  tartras.    Tartrate  of  mercury. 

Dissolve  protonitrate  of  mercury  in  water  slightly  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  and  add  to  it  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
is  formed. 

Indian  yellow.  Purree.  A  yellow  pigment  brought  from 
India,  used  in  oil  and  water-colour  painting.  Differences  of 
opinion  exist  as  to  its  origin.  It  lias  been  said  to  be  obtained 
from  camel's  urine,  from  elephant's  urine,  from  the  gall  bladder 
of  a  species  of  ox,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  both  animal 
and  vegetable.  It  has  been  examined  by  Erdmann  and  by 
Stenhouse,  who  have  obtained  from  it  an  acid,  called  by  the 
former  emmnthinic  acid,  by  the  latter  purreic  acid. 

Indigo.  Pigmentum  Jndicum.  This  valuable  FgmenJ  1S 
obtained  from  several  plants  which  grow  in  the  East  and  \\  est 
Indies,  in  the  middle  regions  of  America,  in  Africa,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Europe.  *  . 

Two  methods  are  adopted  for  extracting  the  indigo  from  the 
plants  :— 1.  By  the  fermentation  of  the  fresh  leaves  and  stems. 
2.  By  the  maceration  of  the  dried  leaves.  _ 

1  'The  fermentation  of  the  fresh  leaves.  The  cuttings  of  the 
plants  are  put  into  large  vats  together  with  sufficient  water  to 
cover  them.  Fermentation  soon  commences,  which  is  allowed 
to  continue  from  12  to  24  hours,  at  a  temperature  about  85 
Fahr.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  into  another  vat,  m  which 
it  is  agitated  with  flat  sticks  or  paddle-wheels,  unti  from  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  the  indigo  separates  from  the  liquor  and 
assumes  the  proper  colour.  It  is  then  allowed  to  deposit,  and 
the  liquor  decanted  off.  .  T1  . 

2.  Extraction  of  indigo  from  he  dried  leaves  The 
nlant  beine  cut,  is  well  dried  in  the  sunshine  ;  it  s  then 
threshed  o  separate  the  leaves  from  the  stems.  The  dry 
eaves  are  stored  in  magazines  wher^they ^ndergc >  an  »npor- 
tant  change  in  about  four  weeks  When  first  dried  they  bare 
a  fine  ereen  colour,  but  this  changes  to  a  paleDlue  gray. 
PrevTou!  y  to  this  change  they  yield  very  little  indigo  on  ma- 
ce Son,  lut  after  the*  change  they  yxcld . t  great  deal  The 
leaves  are  now  macerated  in  a  vat  ™th  Aye  oi  si>  J  s  *eir 
bulk  of  water  for  about  two.  hours,  ^mg  comta i  Uy  sti  ed 
during  this  time.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn-  oft  into  anothei 
vat,  and  the  process  continued  as  in  the  previous  case. 
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Infusion  of  chamomile. 

1323 


Infasum 


3y. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin. Ph 
1841. 

P>  Chamomile  :  sv 
Distilled  water,  boiling  .       .  Oj. 

Macerate  for  ten  minutes,  in  a  vessel 
lightly  covered,  and  strain.— Lond. 

Infuse  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  covered 
vessel,  and  then  strain.— Edin. 

Med.  use.  Stomachic  and  tonic:  the  infusion  made  with 
cold  water  is  said  to  be  more  grateful  than  that  made  with 
not.  11ns  infusion,  when  taken  warm,  is  very  effectual  in  pro- 
moting the  action  of  emetics.    Dose.    Sfi  to  Sjij. 


Dub.  Ph 

Chamcemeli. 
9>    Chamomile  flowers 
Bailing  water 
Digest  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  co 
vered  vessel,  and  strain  through  linen. 


5J- 

m. 

Oj. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Fresh  horse-radish  root,  sliced, 
Mustard  seeds,  bruised,  aa  .  sj. 
Comp.  spirit  of  horse-radish  §j. 
Boiling  water     .       .       #  ^vj. 
Digest  the  root  in  the  water  for  six 
hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain; 
then  add  the  compound  spirit  of  horse- 
radish. 


moting  the  action  of  emetics.  Dose. 

Inpusum  armokaci,e  compositum.    Compound  infusion  of 
horse-radish.  J  J 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Horse-radish,  sliced, 
Mustard,  bruised,  aa 
Compound  spirit  of  horse- 
radish 

Distilled  water,  boiling  . 
Macerate  the  root  and  the  seeds  in  the 
water  for  two  hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly 
aovered,  and  strain  ;  then  add  the  com- 
pound spirit  of  horse-radish. 

_   Med.  use.     Stimulant,  diuretic,  and  given  in  paralvsis  inrl 
in  dropsies  after  intermittents.    Dose.    One  or  two  ounces 

Imobuh  arnicas  MONTANiE.    Infusion  of  leopard's  bane. 
Niemann  and  Ratier. 

ft    Arnica  flowers 
Boiling  water  . 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  and  filter  through  paper. 

*i£W™*ssra-  Co'"p°'Md  °f 

Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin 
Ph.  1841. 

ft    Orange-peel,  dried  . 
Lemon-peel,  fresh 
Cloves,  bruised 
Distilled  water,  boiling 
Macerate  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in 
a  vessel  lightly  covered,  and  strain. 

Med.  use.  Stomachic.  Dose. 


gss. 
Oj. 


3>j. 

5j- 

Oj. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826 

ft    Dried  orange-peel  . 

Fresh  lemon-peel 

Cloves,  bruised 

Boiling  water 
Digest  for  a  quarter  of  an  hou?in« 
closed  vessel,  and  strain. 


3>3< 
5j- 
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Ixfusum  CALUMBiE.    Infusion  of  Calumba. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Jju    Calumba,  sliced     .          .  3V- 

Distilled  water,  boiling      .  Oj. 

Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  vessel 
lightly  covered,  and  strain. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Calumba,  in  coarse  powder  gss. 
Cold  water,  about  a  pint . 
Triturate  the  calumba  with  a  little  of 
the  water,  so  as  to  moisten  it  thoroughly; 
put  it  into  a  percolator,  and  transmit 
cold  water,  til)  sixteen  fluidounces  of  in- 
fusion be  obtained. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

|k    Colomba  root,  sliced    .  . 
Boiling  water  . 
Digest  for  two  hours  in  a  close  vessel,  and  strain. 


5'J- 


Med.  use.  Stomachic  and  tonic.    Dose,  f^iss  to  f5»j- 

Infusum  cahyophyllt.    Infusion  of  clove. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836,  andj  Edin. 


Dub!.  Ph.  1826. 


5J- 


Cloves,  bruised  . 
Boiling  water 
Digest  for  two  hours  in  a  closed  vessel, 
and  strain. 


Ph.  1841 

Ji,    Cloves,  bruised     .  . 

Distilled  water,  boiling     .  Oj. 
Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  vessel 
lightly  covered,  and  strain. 

Med.  use.  A  warm  stomachic  and  useful  in  flatulent  colic, 
chronic  gout,  and  dyspepsia.    Dose.  From  gj  to  gij. 

Infusum  cascarilljE.    Infusion  of  cascarilla. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

TC,     Cascarilla  bark,  bruised  . 
Boiling  water 
Digest  for  two  hours  in  a  closed  vessel, 
and  strain. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin. 
Ph.  1841. 

Cascarilla,  bruised    .       .  s'ss' 
Distilled  water,  boiling     .  Oj. 
Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  vessel 


§ss. 
5viij- 


lightly  covered,  and  strain 

Med.  use.  A  light  bitter  tonic  in  cases  of  dyspepsia.  Dose 

InFUSUM  CATECHU  COMFOS1TUM 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 


Ijo    Extract  of  catechu,  powdered  3yj. 
Cinnamon,  bruised       .       •  SJ- 
Distilled  water,  boiling  .       .  Oj. 
Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a  vessel  light- 
ly covered,  and  strain. 


Compound  infusion  of  catechu. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.    Infusion  ca- 
techu. 

Catechu,  in  powder       .  5vj. 
Cinnamon,  in  powder     .  5j- 
Syrup     .       •       •       •  ^o'1.'- 
Boiling  water .       .       •  i3XVJ.j- 
Infuse  the  catechu  and  cinnamon  with 
the  water  for  two  hours,  strain  through 
linen  or  calico,  and  add  the  syrup. 
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P>    Extract  of  catechu       .  .  .  •jiiss. 

Cinnamon  bark,  bruised  .  .  sgs; 

Boiling  water  ,  ,  Jviij. 

Digest  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain  through  linen. 

Med.  use.    A  powerful  astringent.     Dos?..   51'  or  ^ij  every 
third  or  fourth  hour. 

Infusum  chirett^e.    Infusion  of  claret ta. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Chiretta  ....  giv. 
Boiling  water  .  .  .  Oj. 

Infuse  for  two  hours,  and  strain  through  linen  or  calico. 

.  Med.  use.  A  bitter  vehicle  for  alkalies  and  the  salts  of  iron 
in  atonic  dyspepsia.    Dose,  fgij  three  times  a  day. 

Infusum  cinchona.    Infusion  of  cinchona. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Any  species  of  cinchona,  ac- 
cording to  prescription,  in 
powder    .       .       .  m 
Boiling  water      .       .       ,  Qj. 
Infuse  for  four  hours  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, and  then  strain  through  linen  or 
calico. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

£    Lance-leaved  cinchona  bark,  reduced  to  coarse  powder  *i 
Cold  water,  by  measure  '    ?  . 

First  rub  the  bark  with  a  little  of  the  water,  then  add  the  remainder  of 
LXrrrrS^^  —stirring  Z^l 

^Med.  use.  Tonic.    Dose,  i®  to  Jtfj  two  or  three  times  a 

P^lr"  co.pos1TUm.    Compound  infusion  of 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

£>    Peruvian  bark,  in  powder        .  s-j 
Aromatic  sulphuric  acid  "  %'< 

Water  J  ^ 

Macerate  for  twelve  hours,  occasionally  shaking,  and  strain. 


-P=    Lance-leaved  cinchona  [pale 

bark],  bruised  .       .'       .  fej. 
Distilled  water,  boiling       .  Oj. 
Macerate  for  six  hours  in  a  vessel 
lightly  covered,  and  strain. 
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Infusum  cusPARiiE.    Infusion  of  cusparia 


Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin. 
Ph.  1841. 

]<c    Ciuparin,  bruised   .       .  .  5V- 

Distilled  water      .       .  .  Oj. 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  vessel 
lightly  coverc  d,  and  strain. 

Med.  use.  Tonic  and  stimulant.  Dose,  fgiss  to  f^ij. 
Infusum  digitalis.    Infusion  of  foxglove. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826.  Infusum  An- 
gusturce. 

p,    Angustura  bark,  bruised    .  gij. 
Boiling  water  .       .  gviij. 

Digest  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

p,    Fox-glove  leaves,  dried       .  5j. 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  dried     .  fgj. 

Distilled  water,  boiling       .  Oj. 
Macerate  the  fox-glove  leaves  in  the 
water  for  two  hours  in  a  vessel  lightly 
covered,  and  strain  ;  then  add  the  spirit. 


P    Digitalis,  dried       .       .  5U- 
Spirit  of  cinnamon  .       .    f - 
Boiling  water  .       .  fgxviij. 


Infuse  the  digitalis  in  the  water  in  a 
covered  vessel  for  four  hours ;  strain 
through  linen  or  calico ;  and  then  add 
the  spirit  of  cinnamon. 

DuW.  Ph.  1826. 

Leaves  of  foxglove.^dried        .  .  5> 

Spirit  of  cinnamon       .  .  •  5SS- 

Boiling  water  f  .  •  5V1)> 

Digest  for  four  hours  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  strain  ;  then  add  the  spirit. 

There  is  an  important  difference  in  the  strength  of  these 
infusions. 

Infusum  diosmje.  Infusion  of  buchu.  Lond.  Infusum 
buchu.  Edin.  and  Dubl. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin. 
Ph.  1841. 

R    Buchu        .         .  •  Si* 

Distilled  water,  boiling  .  Oj. 

Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a  vessel 
lightly  covered,  and  strain. 

Med.  use.  Tonic  and  diuretic 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

P    Leaves  of  the  diosma  crenata  gss. 
Boiling  water  .  •  5vi,j- 

Digest  for  four  hours,  and  then,  strain 
through  linen. 

Dose.  fgj.  to  f^ij. 


Infusum  gentians  compositum.  Compound  infusion  of  gentian 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

9,    Gentian,  sliced, 

Orange-peel,  dried,  aa 

Lemon-peel,  fresh  . 

Distilled  water,  boiling 
Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a  vessel  lightly 
covered,  and  strain. 


3'J- 
5iv. 

Oj- 


Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Infusum 
gentiance. 

P«    Gentian,  sliced 

Bitter  orange-peel,  dried  and 
bruised  . 

Coriander,  bruised  . 

Proof  spirit . 

Cold  water  . 
Pour  the  spirit  upon  the  solids;  m 
three  hours  add  the  water,  and  in  twelve 
hours  more  strain  through  linen  or  ca- 
lico. 


5SS. 

5i- 

<5iv- 
f=xvj. 
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Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

P>    Gentian  root,  sliced, 

Orange-peel,  dried,  aa  .  .  s  Jj. 

Lemon-peel,  fresh        .  .  ,  ^j. 

Boiling  water  .  .  .  f£xij. 

Digest  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Med.  use.  An  elegant  tonic.    Dose,  fjj  to  fgij. 
Infusum  ergot,e.    Infusion  of  ergot  of  rye. 

p>    Bruised  ergot  of  rye    .  ,  .  sjj; 

Boiling  water   .  .  ~r.\v 

Macerate  till  cold.    To  be  given  in  three  doses.  (Pereira.) 

Infusum  eupatorii.    Infusion  of  tlioroughwort. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

Ji    Thoroughwort,  dried  herb       .  ,  tj. 

Boiling  water  .        ..  .  .  Oj. 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Med.  use    Tonic,  in  closes  of  f^ij  two  or  three  times  a  day  : 
emetic  and  diaphoretic  in  large  tepid  doses. 

Infusum  krameri;e.    Infusion  ofkrameria,  or  rhatamj. 

Loud.  Ph.  1836. 

Ithatany  ,  .  •  -j 

Boiling  distilled  water  .  .  •  Oj 

Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel," and  strain. 

f^sftoVf?'   AstrinSent  ^  usef"l  i"  chronic  diarrhoea.  Dose. 

Lon'ranTDabf  .  Compound  infusion  of  linseed. 

-L-una.  ana  jJubl.    infusum  hni.  Edin. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin.  Dnbl  Vh 

Ph.  1841.  n    j .  lul-^1J-^26. 

T,     ,.  Binned,  bruised      .  s: 

I>    Wed,  bruised      .  .  3vj.  Liquorice  root,  sliced  '  t* 

Liquonce.  sliced      .  .  ^  Boiling  water          ,  '  Cxii 

Distilled  water,  boiling  .  Oi  tv     .  r    ,  Spxrj. 

».„,*  for  fout  „ou„,  „cat  a,  4  ^"xx*-  "»»■'»  • «—  «► 

in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  and  strain. 

Med.  use.  As  a  demulcent  in  catarrh,  o-onorrhrp-.  n 
5«j  or  5uj  frequently  repeated  in  the  courle  of  Sday!"  ^ 
Infusum  lupuli.    Infusion  of  hop. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

g  Hops 

Distilled  water,  boiling        .  q  J' 

Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  and"  strain. 
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Med.  use.  Tonic,  stomachic,  and  slightly  narcotic.  Dose. 

Infusum  MENTHA  simplex.    Simple  infusion  of  mint. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

]p!>    Leaves  of  spearmint,  dried     .  •  5]j> 

Boiling  water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
afford  six  ounces  of  strained  liquor. 

Med.  use.  A  stomachic. 

Infusum  menth.33  compositum.    Compound  infusion  of  mint. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

p,    Leaves  of  spearmint,  dried       .  .  Jvj. 

Boiling  water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
afford  six  ounces  after  straining. 
Digest  for  half  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  when  the  liquor  has 
grown  cold,  strain ;  then  add, 

Refined  sugar  .  .  •  S1]- 

Oil  of  spearmint,  three  drops,  dissolved 
in  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms       gss.  Mix. 

Med  use.  A  grateful  stomachic  ;  useful  in  allaying  ihe  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines. 
Dose.    One  or  two  ounces  occasionally. 

Infusum  pruni  virginianjb.    Infusion  of  wild  cherry  bark. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

JJ,    Wild  cherry  bark,  bruised      .  .  3s3- 

Water  (cold)   .  .  .  .  Oj. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  strain. 

Med.  use.  Tonic  and  soothing,  in  doses  of  fgij.,  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

Infusum  pareir^e.    Infusion  of  Pareira. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

£    Pareira  .  •  •  •  5VJ- 

Distilled  water,  boiling  .  •  °j- 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  and  strain. 

Med.  use.  In  irritable  states  of  the  bladder.  Dose,  fgj  to 
Infusum  quassia.    Infusion  of  quassia. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

\\     Quassia,  in  chips     .  •  5J- 

Boiling  water         .  •  Oj. 

Infuse  for  two  hours  in  a  covered 
lightly  covered,  and  strain"  |  vessel,  and  then  strain  through  linen  or 

calico. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

$u    Quassia,  sliced       .          .  3'J 

Distilled  water,  boiling      •  Oj 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  vessel 
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Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R-    Quassia  wood,  rasped  . 
Boiling  water    .  . 
Digest  for  two  hours  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  strain. 

Med.  use.  Tonic.    Dose,  fjj  to 
Lxfustjm  rhei.    Infusion  of  rhubarb. 


3j- 

5™j- 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R-    Rhubarb,  sliced 

Distilled  water,  boiling 
Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a 
lightly  covered,  and  strain. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

5iij.      P>    Rhubarb,   bruised  into 
Oj.  coarse  powder         .  §j. 

vessel  Spirit  of  cinnamon       ,  f^ij. 

Boiling  water    .  .  f^xviij. 

Infuse  the  rhubarb  for  twelve  hours  in 
the  water  in  a  covered  vessel  ;  add  the 
spirit,  and  strain  through  linen  or  calico. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R-    Root  of  rhubarb,  sliced  .  .  gj_ 

Boiling  water    ....  sviij. 
Digest  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Med.  use.   As  a  mild  purgative  and  stomachic.    Dose.  fti 


to  f— ; 


9 


IjSTFUSUM  ROSiE  COMPOSITUM 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Red  rose  [petals],  dried 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid 
Sugar       .  # 
Distilled  water,  boiling 
Pour  the  water  upon  the  rose  petals  in 
a  glass  vessel ;  then  mix  in  the  acid. 
Macerate  for  six  hours,  and  strain  the 
liquor";  lastly,  add  the  sugar  to  it. 


fjiss. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 


Compound  infusion  of  rose. 

Edin.   Ph.  1841.  Infusum 
roscc. 

P>    Rosa  gallica,  dried  . 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 

Pure  sugar 

Boiling  water 
Infuse  the  rose-petals  in  the  water  in 
a  covered  vessel  of  glass  or  porcelain, 
not  glazed  with  lead,  for  one  hour;  then 
add  the  acid,  strain  through  linen  or  ca- 
lico, and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  liquor 


5"j- 
fjiss. 

5VJ- 
Oj. 


5" 
5'U- 
Sxlviij. 


Infusion  rosce  acidum. 

Petals  of  the  red  rose,  dried  and  deprived  of  their  claws  fcs 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  measure 
Boiling  water  . 
First  pour  the  water  on  the  petals  in'a  glass' vessel  'then  , 

Med.  use.  Astringent  and  refrip-pnnr     t*  •  i 
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Infusum  scoparii.    Infusion  of  broom. 

Lond.  PL.  1836. 

P>    Broom  *')• 
Boiling  distilled  water  •  .  Oj. 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  and  strain. 

Med.  use.  Diuretic.    Dose.  ij).  to  f5'ij. 

Infusum  sarsaparilla  compositum.  Compound  infusion  of 
sarsaparilla. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

B    Sarsaparilla  root,  previously  cleansed  with 

water,  and  sliced  .  .  §j. 

Lime  water         ....  §xvj. 
Macerate  for  twelve  hours  in  a  closed  vessel,  shaking  occasionally,  and 
strain. 

Med.  use.  The  same  as  of  the  decoction.  Dose.  From  giv 
to  svj,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Infusum  sf.negje.    Infusion  of  senega. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Senega     .  :  .  •  5X- 

Boiling  water       .  .  .  Oj. 

Infuse  for  four  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Med.  use.    Tonic  in  typhoid  pneumonia  and  bronchitis 
Dose,  fgj  to  fgiss. 
Infusum  sennjs. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Bj    Senna     .  5iss« 
Ginger,  bruised  .  .  •  .  air. 

Boiling  water     .  Oj* 
Infuse  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel ;  and  then  strain  through  linen  or 

calico. 

Infusum  senna  compositum.    Compound  infusion  of  senna. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836.  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Senna  .  •  •  5SY« 

Ginger,  sliced  .  •  3iv- 

Distilled  water,  boiling  •  Oj. 

Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a  vessel 
lightly  covered,  and  strain. 


5J- 

si- 

Si- 


Senna        .  •■ 
Tamarinds  . 
Coriander,  bruised  . 
Muscovado  (sugar)  . 
Boiling  water         .  •  f^'U- 

Infuse  for  four  hours,  with  occasional 
stirring  in  a  covered  vessel,  not  glazed 
with  lead,  and  then  strain  through  linen 
or  calico. 

This  infusion  may  be  likewise  made 
with  twice  or  thrice  the  prescribed  quan- 
tity of  senna. 
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Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

|$>    Senna  leaves     ....  51'. 
Ginger  root,  sliced       .         .  •  5> 

Boiling  water  ....  gxvj. 
Digest  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain  the  liquor. 

Med.  use.  A  useful  purgative,  either  alone  or  combined  with 
neutral  salts.    Dose,  f^j  to  fgij. 

Infusum  SENNiE  cum  tamarindis.  Infusion  of  senna  with  ta- 
marinds Dubl  Ph  1826.  The  same  as  the  Infusum  senn* 
comp.  of  the  Edm.  Ph.,  except  that  the  Dubl.  Ph.  orders  an 
entire  ounce  of  raw  sugar,  instead  of  the  half-ounce  of  Mus- 
covado ordered  in  the  Edin.  Ph. 

Lnfusum  serpentarue.    Infusion  of  serpentaria. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

9>    Serpentaria  t  ^ 

Boiling  water  .  •         •  .  Oj 

Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  then  strain. 

Med.  use.  A  stimulating  tonic.    Dose.  ^s.  to  f^ij. 
Infusum  siMARUBiE.    Infusion  of  simaruba. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin. 
Ph.  1841. 

P=    Simaruba,  bruised         .  .  ^Jjj. 

Distilled  water,  boiling  .  Oj. 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  vessel 
lightly  covered,  and  strain. 


B,    Bark  of  simaruba,  bruised  .  jss. 
Boiling  water        .  t 

Digest  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain. 


I  nfusum  spiGELiiE.    Infusion  of  pink  root. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

P>    Pink  root 

Boiling  water  ...  q.  ' 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel',  and  strain.  J* 

Infusum  tadaci.    Infusion  of  tobacco. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

P>    Tobacco  leaves 

Boiling  water    .  ,  ~" 

Mncc.Ho  f„,  „„  hmt  ,•„  „  ]isUly  ooverea  ;csstI)  ^  JWl- 

r^t^^Z^  f°nU  °f  ta  ileus,  i„rai,e. 
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INFUSUM  VALERIANA. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 


|jo  Valerian 

Distilled  water,  boiling         .  Oj. 
Macerate  for  half  an  hour  in  a  vessel 
lightly  covered,  and  strain. 


Infusion  of  valerian. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

ft 


•S3. 


Root  of  wild  valerian,  re- 
duced to  a  coarse  powder  .  5ij. 
Boiling  water,  by  measure   .  gvij. 
Digest  for  an  hour,  and  strain  the 
liquor  when  cold. 


Med.  use.  As  a  nervine  in  hysteria.    Dose,  fgj  to  {jjj. 

Injectio     (Prom  injicio,  to  throw  in.)    Injection.  ■ 
Liquids  intended  to  be  thrown,  by  means  of  a  syringe, 
some  of  the  vessels  or  cavities  of  the  body. 

A^composition  or  pigment  for  writing  or  printing  on 
parchment,  linen,  or  other  material. 

Black  writing  ink. 

2. 


into 


paper 


lbv. 
lbiv. 

cong.  xij. 

5Jj- 


L 

p,    Bruised  nutgalls  . 
Common  copperas 
Gum  arahic 
Wate» 

Creasote  . 
Boil  the  nutgalls  in  three-fourths  of 
the  water  for  one  hour,  then  strain.  Dis- 
solve the  gum  in  twice  its  weight  of  hot 
water,  and  add  it  to  the  decoction.  Dis- 
solve the  copperas-  in  the  remainder  of 
the  water,  mix  the  liquors  together,  and 
make  up  the  quantity  to  12  gallons. 
Finally,  stir  in  the  creasote. 

Blue  writing  ink 

Sulphate  of  iron 
Sulphuric  acid 
Nitric  acid  •  • 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
:r<-  Oxalic  acid  •  • 

# Dissolve  theTulphate  of  iron  in  Oj  of  water,  add  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
heTtle  solution  foiling-,  then  pour  in  the  nitric  acid  in  sma  1  quakes 
ata  time,  continuing  the 

the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  Oj  of  water,  anu  auu  uu 
ST  Collect  the  precipitate  that  will  he  formed  on  a  filter,  and  wash  r! 
with  no  more  water  than  will  he  necessary.  Ml™** 
Triturate  the  precipitate  thus  obtained  with  the  oxalic  acid,  add,n0  gra 
dually  Oj  of  water,  or  as  much  as  will  make  the  solution  of  the  required 
colour  and  thickness.  The  common  commercial  Prussian  blue  does  not  an- 
swer for  making  this  ink. 


Bruised  nutgalls  .       .12  parts, 
Copperas.slightlycalcined,   4  parts, 
Gum  arabic        .       •       4  parts. 
Water        .       •      •    120  parts. 
Mix  together  in  a  stone  bottle,  and  let 
them  stand  for  two  or  three  weeks,  shak- 
ing the  bottle  from  time  to  time.  Then 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  add  a  little 
creasote  to  prevent  mouldiness. 

Logwood  and  other  astringent  sub- 
stances are  sometimes  substituted  for 
nutgalls,  but  without  any  advantage  re- 
sulting. 


fjiijss. 
f5vj.  or  q.  s. 
givss. 

q.s. 
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1. 


Copying  ink. 


P>    Gum  arabic    .       .       .    240  grs. 

Spanish  liquorice    .       .     20  grs. 

Water  .       .       .    720  gra. 

Dissolve,  with  the  application  of  a 
little  heat.  Then  rub  id  of  lamp-black 
with  3j  of  sherry  wine,  and  add  to  it  the 
above  solution. 


Add  3j  of  treacle  to  a  pint  of  common 
black  ink. 

Writing  made  with  this  ink  may  be 

transferred  by  means  of  a  copying  ma- 
chine. 


Gold  ink. 

This  is  made  by  mixing  finely-divided  gold  leaf,  or  Dutch  metal,  with 
thm  gum-water.    The  writing,  when  dry,  may  be  burnished. 

Green  ink.  (Klaproth's.) 

Boil  together  ajnixture  of  two  parts  of  verdigris,  1  part  of  cream  of 

dS'lSZ  T'f  T*'  UntU  redUC6d  t0  °ne-ha'f *  then  ^  through 
cloth,  and  bottle  the  solution  for  use. 

ga?dZTdtUml  f0V  Writhl9  ™  *™   labels  for 


I. 

R     Chloride  of  platinum 
Distilled  water  . 
Dissolve. 


grs.  v. 


2. 

Chloride  of  manganese 
Distilled  water 
Dissolve., 


5ss. 


Writing  made  with  either  of  these  solutions,  on  zins  almost  immor  *  , 
turns  black,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  washing. 

Incorrodible  ink.    For  labelling  hnH]oa       <.  •  • 
acids  or  alkalis.  veiling  bottles  containing  strong- 


1. 

Powdered  copal      .       .      05  g.rg- 
Oil  of  lavender      .       .    200  grs. 
Dissolve  with  a  gentle  heat  and  colour 
with  lamp-black,  indigo,  or  vermilion. 


2. 

Asphaltum 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Dissolve  with  heat. 


1  part, 

2  parts. 


Indian  ink. 


This  is  generally  considered  to  be  fine  Un  hio  i      •  , 
with  a  solution  ofgelatine  and  drW  T*  fc  !  /"'"P-Wack  mixed  JL 
that  the  lamp-black  she uld  be  pi e viou  ^  ^  7^m^ed • 
it  with  solution  of  potash  -  ami1        t    7  P ,Un.fi?d  b?  bating- 
the  gelatine  s  h  0  u  1  d  b  c  p  a r  t 1  y  cl e s  t  r  o  y c d  lb v'lr! a  ^ 1 11    11 8'  power  of 

It  is  generally  scehtld '^mug^S^*™1**'- 
little  camphor.  1Uslv  01  ambergris  and  a 
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Marking  ink,  for  marking  linen,  &c,  with  preparation. 


( The  preparation  or  mordant.) 

IjL    Carbonate  of  soda      ^       •  S^' 
Distilled  water     .       .       .  Oj. 
Dissolve. 


(The  ink) 

R,    Nitrate  of  silver       .       .    5j.  3ij. 
Gum  arabic,  powdered      .    3 i j - 
Sap  green        .       .       .  3j. 
Distilled  water       .       .  §j. 
Dissolve. 

Marking  ink,  for  marking  linen,  &c.,  without  preparation. 

R,    Nitrate  of  silver, 

Bitartrate  of  potasli,aa      .  •  •  oJ- 

Solution  of  ammonia       .  •  •  5'v- 

Archill  .  5S?- 

Honey      .  .  .  •         ♦  5nJ» 

Compound  tragacanth  powder      .  .  o'ss. 

Rub  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  bitartrate  of  potash  together,  then  add  the 
ammonia,  the  archill,  and  the  other  ingredients. 

It  may  he  further  thickened  by  the  addition  of  more  of  the  compound 
tragacanth  powder,  when  required  to  be  used  with  a  stencil. 

Linen,  &c,  marked  with  this  ink,  will  require  to  have  a  hot  iron  passed 
over  it,  or  the  part  marked  must  be  held  to  the  fire  until  the  marks  have 
assumed  a  jet  black  colour. 

Printing  ink. 

i. 

Put  linseed  oil  into  an  iron  pot  capable  of  holding  two^  or  three  times 
the  quantity  introduced  ;  heat  it  over  afire  until  a  dense  vapour  arises  from 
it ;  then,  having  removed  the  pot  from  the  fire,  apply  a  light,  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  stick,  to  the  surface  of  the  oil,  when  the  vapour  will  inflame  ; 
allow  it  to  burn  until,  on  taking  out  a  small  quantity  of  the  oil,  it  is  found 
to  be  thick  and  tenacious ;  the  flame  is  then  to  be  extinguished  by  putting 
a  cover  over  the  pot.  To  6  quarts  of  oil  thus  prepared,  add  gradually  6 
pounds  of  black  rosin,  and  dissolve  it  by  the  aid  of  heat,  then  add,  in  smaU 
quantities  at  a  time,  P?  pound  of  dry  yellow  soap,  cut  into  slices,  and 
effect  the  combination  by  stirring  and  the  application  of  heat.  Tins  is  the 
varnish  of  which  the  ink  is  to  be  made,  and  on  the  careful  preparation  of 
which  the  quality  of  the  ink  much  depends.  This  is  to  be  mixed  with 
21  ounces  of  ground  indigo,  the  same  quantity  of  ground  Prussian  blue, 
4  pounds  of  mineral  lamp-black,  and  Z\  pounds  of  the  best  vegetable  lamp- 
black, and  the  whole  ground  together  into  a  perfectly  smooth  and  uniform 
paste.  ^ 

The  following  is  a  good  formula  for  the  extemporaneous 
preparation  of  printing  ink. 

R    Balsam  of  copaiba  .  *         •  51X' 

Lamp-black  .  3"J- 
Indigo  and  Prussian  blue,  ua       .  •  5V« 

Indian  red  .  oM- 

Dry  yellow  soap  .  •  •  3nJ* 

To  be  ground  together  on  a  slab,  with  a  muller,  until  perfectly  smooth. 
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Printing  inks  of  different  colours  are  made  by  mixing  the  varnish  de- 
scribed in  formula  No.  1  with  various  pigments,  such  as  vermilion,  red  lead, 
Indian  red,  chrome  yellow,  chrome  red,  verdigris,  Prussian  blue,  &c. 

Red  ink. 
I.  .  o 

R.    Brazil  wood        .       .  .  ^iv. 

Alum         ....  sij. 

Distilled  water          .  .  Oij. 

Boil   for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and 
strain,  then  add 

Gum  arabic       .       .  •  sj. 
Mix,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 


■ 

R.    Garancine     .  .  •  sj« 

Solution  of  ammonia  .  *j. 

Distilled  water        .  .  Oj. 

Gum  arabic  .  .  gss. 

Rub  the  garancine  with  the  ammonia 
and  water  in  a  mortar,  and  filter  it,  and 
dissolve  the  gum  in  the  solution. 


Silver  ink. 

Made  by  mixing  silver  powder  with  thin  gum-water. 

Sympathetic  ink. 

Under  this  name  solutions  are  used  for  writing  on  paper 
which  writing  is  not  legible  until  acted  on  by  some  chemical 
agent.  Solution  of  nitrate  or  chloride  of  cobalt  forms  the  best 
sympathetic  ink;  the  writing  is  developed  on  holding  the 
paper  to  the  fire.  Solution  of  chloride  of  copper  acts"  in  a 
similar  manner.  Writing  made  with  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  is  developed  on  washing  it  over  with  solution  of  prussiate 
of  potash  or  decoction  of  nutgalls;  and  many  other  solutions 
ot  a  similar  description  may  be  made. 

Yellow  ink. 

R    French  berries       .          .          ,  ,  *jv 

Alum         .          .  t- 

Distilled  water       .  q» 

Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  strain,  then  add 

Gum  arabic          ...  s- 

Mix,  and  bottle  it  for  use.  5J* 

IonmixiM    Iodine.     (From  u68V,  violet-coloured.)  Svmb 
1.  equiv.  126.  '  ^u,HU- 

This  substance  is  obtained  from  the  dark-coloured  mother- 
icjuors  which  remain  after  separating  the  more  readily  cry  - 
talhzable  salts  from  the  lixivium  of  kelp.    These  liquors  re 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  then  sulphuric 
oxide  of  manganese  being  added,  in  a  leaden  rp£Sf  i 

heat  applied,  the  iodine  distils  over' and  is  c  t  en  edh  \>-?^ 
receivers.  u  111  &'«iss 
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Arsemci  iodidum.    Iodide  of  arsenic. 


1. 

ft]  Metallic  arsenic  .  .  16  parts, 
Iodine        .       .       .    100  parts. 

Mix,  and  sublime  in  a  glass  alembic. 

It  will  be"  in  the  form  of  orange- 
coloured  needles. 


Magendie. 

2. 

ft     Metallic  arsenic  .       .     30  parts, 
Iodine        .       .       .    100  parts, 
•  Water        .       .       .1000  parts. 
Boil  them  together  in  a  glass  flask, 
until  the  colour  of  the  iodine  has  disap- 
peared, then  filter  the  solution,  and  eva- 
porate to  dryness  by  the  heat  of  a  water 
bath. 

The  residue  may  be  sublimed. 

Liquor  arsenici  periodidi.  Solution  of  periodide  of  ar- 
senic. 

Wackenroder. 

ft    Metallic  arsenic      ....  grj. 
Iodine        .....  grvj. 
Distilled  water       ....  3vj. 
Digest  at  a  gentle  he  a'  until  dissolved;  then  filter  the  solution  and  eva- 
porate it  to  dryness,  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath.    Dissolve  the  salt  in  fgvj 
of  distilled  w.iter. 

Sulphuris  iodidum.    Iodide  of  sulphur. 

ft    Sulphur  ....       1  part, 

l.dine  .  ..         .  •       4  parts. 

Mix  together  in  a  Wedgwood's  mortar,  and  introduce  the  mixture  into  a 
wide-mouth  flask  ;  apply  a  very  gentli  heat  (not  sufficient  to  fuse  the  mix- 
ture) to  the  flask  ;  after  a  little  while  the  combination  of  the  ingredients 
will  be  indicated  by  their  assuming  a  darker  colour,  and  when  this  has  ex- 
tended throughout  the  mix'ure,  more  heat  must  beapplied,  so  as  to  fuse  the 
mas?.  The  flask  is  now  to  be  allowed  tacool,  then  broken,  and  the  salt  put 
into  stoppered  bottle?. 

Only  a  small  quantity  of  ingredients  should  be  operated 
upon  at  a  time,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  the 
beat  too  rapidly,  as  violent'  action,  accompanied  by  a  kind  of 
explosion,  may  otherwise  occur. 

Unguentum  sulphuris  iodidi.    Ointment  of  iodide  of  sul- 

7)  I  HIT » 

ft    Iodide  of  sulphur  .  .'        1  part, 

Lard        ....       16  parts.  Mix. 

These  preparations  have  been  recommended  by  M.  Biett  in 
some  cutaneous  affections. 
Iodoformum.  Iodoform. 

11     Distilled  water      .  3x'j- 
Rectified  spirit       .  aU- 

Iodine       .  .  •  •       ,  •  oJ- 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  .  •  oJ* 
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Put  the  ingredients  into  a  flask  and  apply  the  heat  of  a  water-bath.  The 
liquor  will  at  first  assume  a  dark  brown  colour,  the  vapour  of  acetic  other, 
with  a  little  iodine  and  water,  will  be  disengaged,  and,  after  continuing  the 
heat  for  some  time,  the  colour  will  disappear,  and  the  iodoform,  in  bright 
j'ellow  scales,  will  be  deposited.  The  flask  is  now  to  be  removed  from  the 
bath,  and  the  iodoform  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cold  water.  More  iodine  may  be  added  to  the  remaining  solution  as 
long  as  it  becomes  decolourised  by  a  repetition  of  the  process. 

Iridium.  (From  iris,  the  rainbow,  in  consequence  of  the 
different  colours  assumed  by  its  compounds.)    Symb.  Ir.  equiv. 

One  of  the  metals  which  accompanies  platinum.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  heaviest  of  the  metals,  having  a  sp.  gr.  23  to  26. 
It  is  also  the  most  infusible,  and  the  hardest  metal,  and  is  said 
not  to  be  acted  on  by  any  acid. 

Issue  peas.    Pisce  pro  fonticulis. 

Small  globular  bodies  used  for  keeping  open  issues.  Those 
most  frequently  used  are  made  from  orange  berries,  the  imma- 
ture fruit  of  the  orange  tree,  which  are  turned  in  a  lathe.  They 
are  sometimes  made  in  a  similar  way  from  orris  root  The 
following  compositions  are  also  used  when  more  active  appli- 
cations are  required. 


1 


Bees  wax  . 
Turmeric  powder  . 
Orris  root,  powdered  . 
Venice  turpentine 
Mix  into  a  stiff  mass  with  heat,  and 
form  into  peas. 


Ibj. 
q.  s. 


2. 


Issue  plaster. 

1. 

9>    Lead  plaster 

Burgundy  pitch 

Powdered  orris  root 
Mix  with  heat,  spread  it  on  linen  or 
paper,  and  cut  it  in  small  squares. 


Jalapina. 


Bees  wax    .       .  , 
Verdigris, 

Hellebore  powder,  aa 
Powdered  orris  root  . 
Venice  turpentine  , 
Mix  into  a  stiff"  mass  with  heat,  and 
form  into  pills. 


5Vj. 

siss. 
q.  s. 


Sparadrapum  pro  fonticulis. 


lbj. 
5j- 


•  lbj. 


9>    Lead  plaster 
Burgundy  pitch, 
Chio  turpentine, 
Bees  wax  . 

Mix  with  heat,  and  spread  on  linen  or 
paper.  , 


5'j- 


Jalapine. 

This  name  has  been,  with  doubtful  propriety,  applied  to 
of  the  resins  obtained  from  jalap.  J»«ipi»ieato 


one 


Dissolve  common  resin  of  jalap  in  rectified  spi.it,  and  add  to  it  an  ,1™ 
hohc  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  as  long  a,  a  precfniLte  is  f  1 1 
the  precipitate  by  filtration,  add  a  fe/drops'of  ^  ^ 
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move  an y  lead  which  might  have  been  added  in  excess,  and  if  a  precipitate 
be  formed,  again  filter  the  mixture.  Mix  the  clear  solution  with  four  or  five 
times  its  volume  of  distilled  water,  collect  the  precipitated  resin,  and  dry  it 
over  a  water-bath. 

Purified  and  decolourised  resin  of  jalap  is  frequently  used 
for  jalapine.    It  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : — 

2. 

Boil  powdered  jalap  in  water  as  long  as  any  thing  is  dissolved.  Dry  and 
pulverize  the  insoluble  residue,  and  treat  this  with  rectified  spirit.  Deco- 
lourise the  spirituous  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  and  mix  it  with  water  to 
precipitate  the  resin. 

J<jlepus.  Julep. 

A  term  synonymous  with  mixture. 

Mint  Julep. 

A  favorite  beverage  in  some  parts  of  America. 

Half  fill  a  tumbler  with  pounded  ice ;  add  a  small  wine  glassful  of 
brandy,  a  like  quantity  of  rum,  and  a  few  lumps  of  sugar  ;  put  in  a  sprig  of 
fresh  mint,  and  stir  them  well  together.  The  liquor,  which  is  formed  as  the 
ice  melts,  is  to  be  drank  by  sucking  it  through  a  straw. 

Katchup.    Ketchup.    Catsup.    A  kind  of  sauce. 

Mushroom  katchup. 

i. 


Sprinkle  full-grown  mushrooms  with 
salt,  stir  them  frequently  for  two  days, 
squeeze  them  with  a  spoon,  and  collect 
the  juice.  To  each  pint  of  juice  add 
gss  of  whole  pepper ;  put  them  into  a 
stone  jar,  and  immerse  the  jar  in  boiling 
water  for  two  hours  ;  strain  it,  and  add 
gss  of  brandy  to  each  pint. 

Should  any  mouldiness  appear,  it 
should  be  heated  again  in  boiling  water, 
with  a  little  more  pepper. 


2. 

Bo    Mushroom  juice  .  cong.vii. 

Pimento 
Black  pepper, 
Cloves, 

Ginger,  aa  . 
Shallots  . 
Long  pepper 
Salt 

Boil  them  together  for  an  hour,  then 
strain,  and  put  it  into  bottles. 


cong. 

S'j- 
lbiv. 


Walnut  katchup. 
Juice  of  young  walnuts       .         •      cong.  j. 
Anchovies     .  * '-"■>• 

Shallots  .... 
Cloves,  Mace,  Black  pepper,  aa       .  s> 
Simmer  together  for  twenty  minutes,  then  strain,  and  bottle. 

Kelp.  *  .  -  c 

The  crude  soda  ash,  obtained  by  burning  various  species  ot 

fucus. 

KlRCIIWASSER. 

A  spirituous  liquor  made  in  Germany  from  bruised  cherries. 
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KOALIN. 

Cliina  clay ;  a  fine  pure  clay,  prepared  by  levigation  from 
mouldering-  granite,  and  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain. 

rmes  mineral.    Sub-hyclrosulphate  of  antimony. 
Codex,  1837. 

Crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  .       128  parts. 

Water  ....     1280  „ 

Sulphuret  of  antimony      .  .  .  6 

Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  water  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  a 
clean  cast-iron  pan ;  add  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, and  boil  the  mixture  for  about  an  hour,  constantly  stirring  it ;  filter 
the  boiling  solution  into  a  pan  previously  heated,  and  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  very  hot  water. 

Allow  the  solution  to  cool  as  slowly  as  possible  ;  then  collect  the  powder 
which  will  have  deposited,  and  wash  it  on  a  filter  with  cold  water  •  subject 
the  powder  thus  washed  to  pressure,  and  dry  it  in  a  stove  moderately  heated 

^Kermes  igne  paiiatum.    Kermes  mineral,  prepared  with 

Codex,  1837. 

9=    Sulphuret  of  antimony  •  ,        SO  parts. 

Carbonate  of  potash   .  .  .100 

Sulphur  sublimed  and  washed  .  3 

Mis  these  substances  carefully,  and  fuse  the  mixture  in  a  Hessian  cruci- 
ble. When  the  mass  shall  be  fully  fused,  convey  it  into  an  iron  mortar; 
allow  it  to  cool  and  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder.  Then  boil  this  powder  in 
an  iron  vessel  with  1 

Water  .  1rinn 

r-u    ii.  1  •,•  *  '      J  000  parts. 

Filter  the  boiling  liquor,  and  alio,  it  to  eool  slowly;  decant  the  sol,, 

r„,iio,:"hete'mesonafiiie"  ™h "  —^.-1*7"  zx 

Lacca.  Lac. 

A  resinous  substance,  deposited  by  an  inseof  nn  +71Q  1  1 

P        .  V*    "  ,s  mct  w,th  m  commerce  in  several  fn, ,?,  . 

Stick-lac.    Lacca  in  ramulis.  Consists  of  the  t„;  ^  , 

with  the  lac  as  deposited  by  the  insects  'W'S3  e"C''aS'ed 

triturated  iv'ith  water  "  ieh  £<*tftt.*2j  "  '""^ 
.3  extracted,  and  then  kd.    It  istlaH  g°r°  °„  ""S  Ma"er 

jng  to  the  q„«ity  oHoLri  g  «-'-ord- 
lightest  coloured  is  called  OranJlac  nirt.l  et?'".S:  t,Ie 
distinguished  as  Lvccr-colourcd,  &Tq^,  Z  ra"0,,cs  tm 

Lump-lac.   Lacca  in  mams    Seed-he  ,  elt„  i  , 
cakes.  uo  melted  and  run  into 
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White  lac.  Lacca  alba.  Lac  deprived  of  colour,  by  boiling- 
it  in  caustic  solution  of  potash,  then  passing  chlorine  gas 
through  the  solution,  and  finally  pulling  and  washing  it  in  hot 
water.  It  is  generally  made  into  twisted  sticks,  and  is  used 
for  making  the  delicate  coloured  sealing-wax  and  colour- 
less varnish. 

Lac  dye. 

Supposed  to  be  the  colouring  matter  of  the  crude  lac  ex- 
tracted by  triturating  the  stick-lac  with  water,  and  evaporating 
the  solution. 

Lac  lake. 

This  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  seed-lac  in  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  precipitating  the  colouring 
matter  with  alum.  It  produces  a  colour  similar  to  that  of 
cochineal. 

Solution  of  lac,  aqueous. 

£    Shellac  .  • .  •  t'v> 

Borax  .  .  •  •  oJ- 

Water  .....  Oj. 
Boil  them  together. 

This  may  be  used 'as  a  varnish,  or  as  a  vehicle  for  colours. 
Mixed  with  lamp-black,  it  has  been  used  as  an  ink  that  will 
resist  acids. 

Lac  tiosm.    Milk  of  roses. 

Bj    Blanched  almonds       .  .  •  5v"j- 

Rose  water      ....  Oiij. 
White  soft  soap,  or  Windsor  soap, 
White  wax, 

Oil  of  almonds,  aa      .  •  •  Sss- 


3XIJ- 


o 
5SS. 


Rectified  spirit 
Oil  of  bergamot 

„    Lavender  .  ■  3> 

Otto  of  roses  .  5SS- 
Beat  tire  almonds  with  the  rose  water,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion.  Mix 
the  soap,  white  wax,  and  oil  together,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and 
then  rub  this  mixture  in  a  mortar  with  the  emulsion,  and  carefully  strain 
it.  Dissolve  the  essential  oils  in  the  spirit,  and  mix  this  with  the  strained 
emulsion. 

Lapis  divinus.    Pierre  divine. 

Codex. 

R,    Sulphate  of  copper, 
Nitrate  of  potash, 

Alum,  aa  •  •  •  • 

Camphor  .  •  •  5J- 

Mix  the  three  salts  in  powder,  and  heat  them  in  a  crucible  until  they  un- 
dergo aqueous  fusion  ;  then  add  the  camphor  in  fine  powder,  and  pour  the 
mixture  on  to  an  oiled  slab.  When  cold,  break  it  into  pieces  and  keep  it 
in  a  stoppered  bottle. 
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Med.  use.  One  part  dissolved  in  259  parts  of  water,  and  t!  e 
solution  filtered,  is  used  as  a  collyrium. 

Lapis  hibernicus.  Hardesia.  Ardesia  HiberniccB.  Tegula 
Hibernica.   Irish  slate. 

An  argillaceous  slate,  said  to  contain  iron  and  sulphur.  It 
is  found  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  in  masses  of  a  bluish- 
black  colour,  which  stain  the  hands.  When  powdered,  it  has 
a  light  bluish  tint,  which  becomes  darker  with  keeping. 
When  exposed  to  the  fire  it  acquires  a  pale  red  colour,  and 
emits  a  sulphurous  smell.  The  powdered  slate  is  sometimes 
administered  by  the  *poor  as  a  remedy  for  internal  bruises. 

Lapis  medicamentosa.    Medicinal  stone. 

Lond.  Ph.  1746. 

Alum,  Litharge,  Armenian  bole,  aa     .  lbss. 
Colcothar  of  green  vitriol       .  . 
Vinegar  f3iv. 
Mix,  and  dry  them  until  they  become  hard. 

Med.  use.  This  was  formerly  much  used  externally,  as  an 
astringent,  for  fastening  loose  teeth,  preserving  the  gums  heal- 
ing and  drying  up  ulcers  and  wounds,  &c.  It  has  also  been 
used  in  injections  for  gonorrhoea. 

Limonadum,    Lemonade.    Lemon  sherbet.  King's  cup. 

1. 

Infuse  two  lemons,  sliced,  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  for  an  hour,  then 
strain  and  sweeten  it  with  sugar, 

2. 

P>    Tartaric  acid    ....  -fj 

Water  .  .  0ij. 

Sugar  «...  §vj. 

Essence  of  lemon       .  .  .  „  ^ 

Limonadum  aeratum.    Aerated  lemonade. 

About  fgj  of  syrup  of  lemons  added  to  a  bottle  of  aerated  water. 

Linctus.    (From  lingo,  to  lick.)    Lohoch.  lllinctus 
Terms  used  to  designate  medicines  of  the  consistence  of  soft 
honey,  which  are  licked  off  a  spoon.  ^isrance  ot  boft 

Linctus  pectoralis.    Cough  linctus. 

Dr.  Latham. 

Confection  of  dog-rose, 

Simple  oxymel,  aa      .  s- 

Compound  trngacanth  powder  ,  2;j 

Compound  ipecacuanha  powder  . 
Syrup  of  tolu   .  Z,..'  ,r. 

•         3'J-  MIX 

A  tea-spoonful  to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
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Linimentum  iERUGiNis.    Liniment  of  verdigris. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

JE>    Verdigris,  powdered     .  .  •  oh 

Vinegar  i  •  *3V1> 

Honey,  despumated    .  •  •  5X1V« 

Dissolve  the  verdigris  in  the  vinegar,  and  strain  through  a  linen  cloth  ; 
afterwards,  the  honey  being  poured  in,  boil  down  to  a  proper  consistence 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Oxymel  cupri  subacetatis. 

ft    Prepared  verdigris       .  .  ;'  gj. 

Distilled  vinegar,  by  measure    .  .  gvij. 

Clarified  honey,  by  weight       .  .  gxiv. 

Dissolve  the  verdigris  in  the  vinegar  and  filter  through  linen ;  add  the 
honey,  and  boil  it  down  to  a  proper  thickness.  — 

Med.  use.    Detergent  and  escharotic. 
Linimentum  ammonite.    Liniment  of  ammonia. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

jj,    Solution  of  ammonia    .  f^j. 

Olive  oil      ...  fgij- 

Shake  them  together  till  they  are 
mixed. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

[Oliveoil       .  .  •  f3'J- 

Aqua  ammonia;,  (D.  9G0)  .  fgj. 
Mix,  and  agitate  them  well  together. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Water  of  caustic  ammonia,  by  measure  5ij. 
Olive  oil,  by  measure  .  .  .  s'j. 

Mix,  by  shaking  them  together. 

Med.  use.  Rubefacient,  and  usefully  applied  around  the 
throat  in  cynanche  tonsillaris,  spread  on  a  piece  of  flannel. 

Linimentum  ammonia  sesquicarbonatis.  Liniment  ofses- 
quicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R,    Solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  fjj. 
Olive  oil  ...  fShj. 

Shake  them  together  till  they  are  mixed. 

Linimentum  ammonia  compositum.  Compound  liniment  oj 
ammonia. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

JJ,    Stronger  aqua  ammonia)  (D.  000)  . 
Tincture  of  camphor    .  .  . 

Spirit  of  rosemary       .  •  •  ^5h 
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Mix  them  well  together.  This  liniment  may  be  also  made  weaker  for 
some  purposes  with  three  fluidounces  of  tincture  of  camphor  and  two  of 
spirit  of  rosemary. 

Dr.  Granville  s  ammoniated  counter-irritants,  contain  the 
same  ingredients  as  the  preceding-  liniment.  They  are  as 
follows  : — 

Milder  ammoniated  liniment. 

Solution  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  872)  .  ^iv. 
Spirit  of  rosemary       .  .         .  ^ijj. 

Spirit  of  camphor  (*j.  to  Oj.  spirit)     .       5j.  Mix. 

Stronger  ammoniated  liniment. 

9>    Solution  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  872)      .  xv. 
Spirit  of  rosemary        .  .  wjj^ 

Spirit  of  camphor  (as  before)    .  .       -j.  Mix.' 

Linimentum  cantharidis.    Liniment  of  cantharides. 
U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

9>    Cantharides,  in  powder  .  .  ^ 

Oil  of  turpentine         .  .  .  Oss 

Digest  for  three  hours  in  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  and  strain. 

Linimentum  calcis.    Liniment  of  lime. 


Edin.  Ph.  184L 

Ji    Linseed  oil,  and 

Lime  water,  55  equal  measures. 
Mix,  and  agitate  them  well  together 

Med.  use.  A  valuable  application  to  scalds  and  burns 
Linimentum  camphors.    Liniment  of  camphor. 


Dnbl.  Ph.  1826. 

Lime  water, 

Olive  oil,  55,  by  measure 
Mix  them  by  agitation. 


5"J- 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Camphor  . 
Olive  oil  . 
Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  oil 


51- 
igiv. 


Si- 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R     Olive  oil  . 
Camphor  . 
Hub  them  together  in  a  mortar^tlll 
the  camphor  is  dissolved. 

rhSS  at"  PmMi0n  t0  s?™?s  bruises,  and  in 
lintTn™  CAMPH°RiE  C0JIP0SITUM'    Compound  camphor 


Lond.  Ph.  1836 

ft     Camphor  . 

Solution  of  ammonia  . 

Spirit  of  lavender 
Mix  the  solution  of  ammonia  with  the 
spirit ;  then  let  a  pint  distil  from  the 
glass  retort  with  a  slow  lire;  lastly,  in 
this  dissolve  the  camphor. 


Siiss. 
fjviiss. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Camphor  . 

Water  of  caustic  ammonia, 

by  measure 
Spirit  of  lavender  . 
Mix  the  water  of  ammonia  with  the 
spmt,  then  distil  a  pint  from  a  glass  re- 

tort,w,th  a  slow  fire;  lastly,  in  this  dis. 
solve  the  camphor. 


59* 
Oj. 
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Med.  use.  Used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  simple  lini- 
ment ;  but  it  is  much  stronger. 

Linimentum  hydrargyri  compositum.  Compound  liniment 
of  mercury. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R,    Stronger  ointment  of  mercury, 

Lard,  a.5,         .  .  «  51V« 

Camphor        .  .  •  •  5J- 

Rectified  spirit      .     .  .  •  %l« 

Solution  of  ammonia  .  .  .  151V. 

Rub  the  camphor,  first  with  the  spirit,  then  with  the  lard  and  ointment 
of  mercury  ;  lastly,  the  solution  of  ammonia  being  gradually  poured  in,  mix 
them  all. 

Med.  use.  Stimulant  and  discutient.  One  drachm,  contain- 
ing nearly  ten  grains  of  mercury,  may  be  rubbed  into  the 
affected  part  night  and  morning. 

Linimentum  ioduretum  gelatinosum.  Gelce  pour  le 
goitre. 

Beesley. 

ft     White  soap  .  .  .       5vj-  or  5viJ- 

Proof  spirit  .  .  »  fs'j- 

Dissolve  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  add  while  still  warm, 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  .       5iv.,  dissolved  in 

Proof  spirit  .  .  .  fs'J- 

Mix,  and  keep  in  wide-mouth  stoppered  bottles. 

Linimentum  olei  crotonis.    Croton  oil  liniment. 

Soubeiran's  Ph.  1840. 

R.  .  Croton  oil      .  .  ...      .1  part. . 

Olive  oil  5  parts.  Mix. 

By  rubbing  the  skin  several  times  a  day  with  the  mixture,  it  becomes 
red,  and  is  then  covered  with  a  pustular  exautheme,  which,  in  the  course  of 
some  days,  allows  a  yellowish  fluid  to  ooze  out ;  the  skin  then  returns  to 
the  natural  state.    It  is  accordingly  used  with  advantage  as  a  revulsive. 

Linimentum  opii.    Liniment  of  opium. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R.    Liniment  of  soap 

Tincture  of  opium       ,         .         •      ^'j-  Mix- 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 


R, .   Castile  soap 

Opium  . 
Camphor  < 
Oil  of  rosemary 
Rectified  spirit 


3VJ- 
*iss. 

Oij. 
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Macerate  the  soap  and  opium  in  the  spirit  for  three  days  ;  filter  ;  add 
the  oil  and  camphor,  and  agitate  briskly. 

Linimentum  saponis  cum  opio.  Liniment  of  soap  with 
opium,  or  Anodyne  liniment. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Rj    Soap  liniment,  by  measure  . 
Tincture  of  opium 

Med.  use.  A  useful  sedative  liniment. 


4  parts. 

3   „  Mix. 


Siy- 


LlNIMENTUM  SAPONIS. 

Lond.  Ph.  3836. 

P>    Soap     .         .  5 
Camphor 

Spirit  of  rosemary 
Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  spirit, 
afterwards  add  the  soap,  and  macerate 
with  a  gentle  heat  until  it  is  dissolved. 


a- 


f3xvJ- 
Oij. 


Liniment  of  soap. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841, 

R>    Castile  soap 
Camphor 

Volatile  oil  of  rosemary  . 
Rectified  spirit  . 
Digest  the  soap  in  the  spirit  for  three- 
days;  add  the  camphor  and  oil,  and  agi- 
tate briskly. 

Dub.  Ph.  1826. 

ft    Soap    .  ^ 
Camphor       ■         .         .         :  ~j. 
Spirit  of  rosemary      .  .  t  Qj. 

Digest  the  soap  in  the  spirit  of  rosemary  until  it  is  dissolved,  then  add 
the  camphor. 

Med  use.  Stimulant  and  anodyne,  and  may  be  advan- 
^Splfi  '°Cal  ^  a"d  in  ^«s.  rubbed 

Linimentum  simplex.    Simple  liniment. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

P>    Olive  oil        .  , 

m,  *  4  part?. 

White  wax    .  j 

Dissolve  the  wax  in  the  oil  with '  a  gentle  heat and  agitat'e  well  as  th* 
fused  mass  cools  and  concretes.  & 

Linimentum  sinapis.    Liniment  of  mustard. 

R    Bruised  mustard  seed       .  , 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Digest,  with  a  gentle  heat,  for  a  week,  'then  strain.      *  J' 
Tins  „  mtended  as  an  imitation  of  Whitehead's  essence  of  mustard. 

Linimentum  «««««    Liniment  of  turpentine. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Soft  soap    .  ,         t  ^jj 

Camphor    .  .  *j 

Oil  of  turpentine    .  ,  ,txvj 

Shake  them  together  till'  they°  are 
mixed. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

i&    Ointment  of  white  resin 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Having  melted  the  ointment,' gradu- 
ally mix  the  oil  of  turpentine  with  it. 


lbj. 
lbs?. 


82a 
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LlNIMENTUM  TEREBINTHINATUM. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

P>    Resinous  ointment  .  •  •  5'v* 

Oil  of  turpentine  .  •         •  fjv. 

Camphor  ....  gss. 

Melt  the  ointment,  and  gradually  mix  with  it  the  camphor  and  oil,  till 
a  uniform  liniment  be  obtained. 

Med.  use.  A  valuable  application  to  recent  burns.  It  may 
also  be  advantageously  rubbed  on  parts  affected  with  rheu- 
matism. 

Linteum.  Lint. 

A  soft  woolly  substance,  made  by  scraping-  old  linen  cloth. 
It  is  employed  in  dressing  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Liquor  2ethereus  oleosus.    Oily  ethereal  liquor. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R.    What  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  distillation  of  sulphuric  ether. 
Distil  down  to  one-half  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Liquor  aluminis  compositus.    Corn-pound  solution  o  f  alum. 
.  Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R>  Alum, 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  aa         .  .  •  §j. 

Boiling  water        ....  Oiij. 
Dissolve  the  alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc  together  in  the  water,  and  strain. 

Med.  use.  A  powerful  astringent ;  applied  to  old  ulcers,  and 
used  as  a  collyrium  and  an  injection. 

Liquor  ammonia  sesquicarbonatis.  Solution  of  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  .  giv. 
Distilled  water     .       .       .  Oj. 
Dissolve  the  sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
monia in  the  water,  and  strain. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Aqua  am- 
monia; carbonatis. 

R,    Carbonate  of  ammonia         .  jiv. 
Distilled  water     .       .       •  Oj. 
Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water. 


Liquor  argenti  kitratis.    Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Solutio 
argenti  nitratis. 

R,    Nitrate  of  silver    .       .       40  grs. 
Distilled  water     .       .    1600  grs. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R  Nitrate  of  silver  .  .  •  5)- 
;  •  Distilled  water  .  .  •  f^j- 
Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
water,  and  strain  ;  then,  the  access  of 
light  being  prevented,  keep  it  in  a  well 
closed  vessel. 


Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  and 
keep  the  solution  in  well  closed  vessels. 
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^  Liquor  ammonia  arseniatis.    Solution  of  arseniate  of  am- 

Bieft. 

1.  2 

-^STft'SJi:  i"?  in/ater'  DissolTOP^ered™WSa^in  hot 

neutralize  it  with  solution  of  amnion  a  :      hydrochloric  aeM  f  J,»n  ,  n 

then  evaporate  the  solution,  and  alio,      ivJlZ^T*  tfmP  7 

consist  of  fl„«iic  acid,  with  which  pro- 
ceed  according  to  the  previous  formula. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin 
Ph.  1841. 

P=    Chloride  of  barium 

Distilled  water      .       .       '  %] 
Dissolve  the  chloride  of  barium,  and 
strain. 


Dubl.  Ph.  J826. 

muriatis  aqua. 

Muriate  of  baryta 
Distilled  water 
Dissolve; 


Baryt 


(E 


1  part, 
3  parts. 


Liquor  calcis.    Lime  wntpr     Tnn/i  a 
andDubl.  ^ie  water.    Lond.    Aqua  calcis.  Edin. 

P>  Lime 

Distilled  water  '  lbss' 

Upon  the  lime,  first  slaked  with  a  HfM„      m!       l  '  0xij' 

point,  and  then  filter  lt  Brin5  S  °„-  \  ,  ,U°' '°  ">«  b°»i"S 
[..ration  .ve,  .  „..,„  teb  SSS!  l°  ■»«  Kj  «J 

ratified  spirit.  '       y  <"'°"°"  Wlth  m°<°  «er,  and  odd  fjij  „f 

^SSSf»'ll,7  '  "T  — **!  to 

'         llcn  "  13  sometimes  substituted. 

Liquor  aurantii  composite  n 

fusion  of  orange  peel,  and  '  Concentr^d  compound  in- 

Liquor  gentians  composite  n 

fusion  of  gentian.       C0MP0SITUM-  Concentrated  compound  in. 
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gentiance  composilum,  and  malting  the  liquors  eight  times  the  strength  of 
the  infusions. 

Liquor  cinchon2e. 

Battley. 

Macerate  coarsely-powdered  yellow  bark  with  twice  its  weight  of  cold  dis- 
tilled water,  for  four  or  six  hours,  and  press.  Repeat  this  two  or  three 
times ;  mix  the  liquors  together ;  filter  them  ;  evaporate  the  clear  liquor 
until  the  sp.  gr.  of  it  shall  be  1.2;  then  let  it  stand  for  some  hours  ;  decant 
off  the  clear  part,  and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  reduce  the  sp.  gr.  to  1.1. 

Liquor  ferri  alkaline.    Alkaline  solution  of  iron. 

Lond.  Ph.  1824. 

R,    Iron       .....  5"88- 
Nitric  acid  .  .  .  •  fS'J- 

Distilled  water  ....  f3vj- 
Solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potash  .  fsvj. 
Pour  the  acid  and  water,  previously  mixed,  upon  the  iron  ;  then,  when 
bubbles  have  ceased  to  escape, pour  off  the  acid  liquor;  add  this  gradually 
and  at  intervals  to  the  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  occasionally 
stirring,  until,  it  having  assumed  a  brown-red  colour,  effervescence  is  no 
longer  excited.  Lastly,  set  it  aside  for  six  hours,  and  pour  off  the 
solution. 

This  was  intended  as  an  imitation  of  Stahl's  tinctura  marlis  alkahna. 
It  is  a  bad  preparation,  subject  to  decomposition. 

Liquor  ferri  iodidi.    Solution  of  iodide  of  iron. 

U.S.  .Ph.  1840. 

R,    Iodine       .  .        •  ■       •  •  3'J- 

Iron  filings  •  •  •  3J- 

Prepared  (clarified)  honey  .  •  f|v- 

Distilled  water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Mix  the  iodine  with  ten  fluidounces  of  the  distilled  water,  in  a  porcelain 
or  glass  vessel,  and  gradually  add  the  iron  filings,  stirring  constantly.  Heat 
the  mixture  gently,  until  the  liquor  acquires  a  light-greenish  colour;  then 
having  added  the  honey,  continue  the  heat  a  short  time  and  filter  Lastly, 
pour  the  distilled  water  upon  a  filter  and  allow  it  to  pass  until  the  whole 
of  the  filtered  liquor  measures  twenty  fluidounces.  Keep  the  solution  in 
closely  stopped  bottles. 

Liquor  hydriodatis  arsenici  et  iiydrargyri.  Solution 
hydriodate  of  arsenic  and  mercury. 

Donovan. 

Triturate  6.08  grains  of  finely-levigated  metallic  arsenic,  15.38  grains  of 
mercury,  and  50  grains  of  iodine,  with  fjj  of  alcohol,  until  the  mass  has 
become  drv,  and  from  being  deep  brown  has  become  deep  red.  Add  fgnij 
of  distilled  water,  triturate  for  a  few  moments,  transfer  the  mixture  to  a 
flask,  and  add  ftss  of  hydriodic  ncid  prepared  by  the  acidification  of  two 
grains  of  iodine  ;  boil  the  mixture  for  a  few  moments,  allow  it  to  cool,  filter 
the  solution,  and  make  it  up,  if  necessary,  to  fSviij. 
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Soubeiron. 

Triturate  together  35  grains  of  red  iodide  of  arsenic,  and  35  grains  of  red 
or  bm-iodide  of  mercury,  add  f|viij  of  boiling  distilled  water,  triturate  until 
dissolved,  and  then  filter  the  solution. 

Dose.    f5ss  night  and  morning. 

Liquor  morphms  cttratis.    Solution  of  citrate  of  morphia. 


Mage  n  die. 

Pure  morphia  .       .       .    gr.  xvj. 
Citric  acid      .       .       .  griViij<" 
Distilled  water       .       .    f  tj_ 
Rub  them  together  until  dissolved. 


Dr.  Porter. 

R    Crude  opium        .       .       .    *;v#  ^ 
Citric  acid    ....  feij. 
Beat  together  in  a  mortar,  then  add 
Boiling  distilled  water  .       .  Oj. 
Triturate  well  together,  let  them  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  filter  the 
solution. 

Dose.    From  6  to  24  drops  in  the  24  hours. 

Liquor  morphia  acetatis.     Liquor  opii  aceticu*  Vnh, 
tion  of  acetate  of  morphia.  1       1     ™eticus.  Solu- 

Houlton. 

R    Crude  opium,  dried  „ 

t\m  l  ■.        .  '  •  ^uss. 

Diluted  acetic  acid  Z 

Digest  for  six  days  with  a  gentle  heat,  and' filter   '  Vva^Z\  ,• 

to  the  consistence  of  an  extract;  macerate  it  in  a rl  tu^e Tf  f"  'of  ^ 

sprit,  and  f*xxsv  oldistilled  water,  for  3  days,  and 2E  ° 

Ihe  same  strength  as  tincture  of  opium. 

Liquor  plumbi  diacetatis  dilutus     TSih.tl^  i 
diacetate  of  lead.    Goulard  water.  -Diluted  solution  of 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R   Solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  fjiss 

Distilled  water  .       .       .  Qj. 

Proof  spirit       .  f  J;: 
Mix.                     -.      '  •5J' 


Liquor  potass*.    Solution  of  potash. 


L>ubl.  Ph.  1826.  phmM 
subacetatis  liquor  composS 

Proof  spirit  '  5XVJ"" 

Mix.  '  3i- 


3*Y. 
^viij. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Carbonate  of  potash  . 
Lime       .  . 

Distilled  water,  boiling    .  cong.j. 
Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  potash  in 
half  a  gallon  of  the  water.    Sprinkle  a 
little  of  the  water  upon  the  lime  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  the  lime  being  slak- 
ed, add  the  rest  of  the  water.  The  liquors 
being  immediately  mixed  together  in  a 
close  vessel,  shake  them  frequently  until 
they  are  cold.    Then  set  by  [the  mix- 


J841.  Potass* 


Ed  in.  Ph 

aquai. 

R    Carbonate  of  potash  (dry) 

Lime  recently  slaked  .  | 
Water 


3'v. 

he  remainmg  thirty-eight  fiuidou  c 

tbem.lk  of  hmo  ln  successive  portion, 
-bout  an  eighth  at  a  timeiS 
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briskly  for  a  few  minute3  after  each  ad- 
dition. Pour  the  whole  into  a  deep  nar- 
row glass  vessel  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  then  withdraw  with  a  syphon  the 
clear  liquid,  which  should  amount  to  at 
least  thirty-five  fluidounces,  and  ought 
to  have  a  density  of  1072. 

Note.  Diluted  aqueous  solution  ot 
potash.— Colourless:  sulphuric  acid  does 
not  occasion  effervescence. 


ture]  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  may 
subside.  Lastly,  keep  the  supernatant 
liquor,  when  poured  off,  in  a  well-stopped 
green  glass  bottle. 

Note.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.063.  It 
strongly  changes  the  colour  of  turmeric 
to  brown.  Dilute  nitric  acid  being  ad- 
ded, but  very  few,  or  no,  bubbles  of  car- 
bonic acid  are  given  out ;  from  the  satu- 
rated solution  scarcely  any  thing  what- 
ever should  be  precipitated  either  by 
carbonate  of  soda,  chloride  of  barium,  or 
nitrate  of  silver.  From  this  solution,  or 
from  any  salt  of  potash  dissolved  in 
■water,  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by 
chloride  of  platina  is  yellowish. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Aqua  potasses  caustica. 

Jjc    Carbonate  of  potash  from  potashes  of  commerce, 

Fresh  burnt  lime,  aa  .  •  •        \  Parts' 

Water  15  " 

On  the  lime  in  a  vessel  of  earthenware,  let  one  part  of  hot  water  be 
sprinkled,  and  when  the  lime  is  slaked  let  the  salt  be  immediately  mixed 
with  it;  then  let  the  remainder  of  the  water  be  added.  When  the  mix- 
ture has  cooled,  pass  it  into  a  well-stopped  bottle,  and  with  frequent  riming 
let  it  be  kept  during  three  days.  When  the  carbonate  of  lime  shall  have 
subsided,  let  the  supernatant  liquor  be  poured  off,  and  inclosed  m  bottles  of 

green  glass  most  carefully  stopped.   

The  specific  gravity  of  this  fluid  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  1080  to 

™e  '  Antacid,  diuretic  and  lithontriptic.     Dose,  mx 
f3ss. 

Liquor  potass*  brandishii.    Brandishes  solution  of  potash. 

American  pearl  ashes  •  •  lby.l- 

Wood  ashes  (from  ash  wood)  .  lblJ- 

Quicklime    .  lb'j*  . 

Boiling  water  ;         •         •      cong.  vj. 

Add  first  the  lime,  then  the  pearl  ashes,  and  afterwards  the  wood  ashes  to 

the  boiling  water  j  mix  together;  let  it  stand  for  24  hours,  and  then  decant 

the  clear  liquor. 

Liquor  potass*  arsenitis    Solution  of  arsenite  of  potash 
Lond.    Liquor  arsenicalis.  Edin.  and  Dubl. 


to 


Lond 


Ph   1836,  and  Edin. 
Ph.  1841. 

Arsenious  acid, 

Carbonate  of  potash,  aa       •  91V- 
Compound  tincture  of  lavender  f 5v. 
Distilled  water.     .       .       .  Oj. 
Boil  the  arsenious  acid  and  carbonate 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

■ft.    Sublimed  white  oxide  of  arsenic, 
Pure  carbonate  of  potash,  ati  3j. 
Compound  spirit  of  lavender  5iy. 
Distilled  water    .      •      •  5V1IJ- 
Boil  the  arsenic  and  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash together  in  a  glass  vessel  until  d.s- 
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solved.  To  the  cooled  liquor,  add  the 
compound  spirit  of  lavender,  and  enough 
water  to  make  the  whole  fgviij. 


of  potash  with  half  a  pint  of  the  water  in 
a  glass  vessel  until  they  are  dissolved. 
Add  the  compound  tincture  of  lavender 
to  the  cooled  liquor.  Lastly,  add  be- 
sides, of  distilled  water,  as  much  as  may 
be  sufficient,  that  it  may  accurately  fill 
a  pint  measure. 

Liquor  potass*  carbonatis.    Solution  of  carbonate  of  potash 


Lond.  Ph.  1836, 

Carbonate  of  potash     .       .  *Xx. 
Distilled  water    .       .       .  Qj. 
Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  potash  in 
the  water,  and  strain. 

Note.    Specific  gravity  ]  .473. 


Potassce 


1  part. 

2  parts. 


Dabl.  Ph.  1826'. 

carbonatis  aqua. 
£    Carbonate  of  potash  from 
crystals  of  tartar  . 
Distilled  water        .  , 
Dissolve  and  filter. 

Note. — The  specific  gravity  of  this  so" 
I  lution  is  to  the  specific  gravity  of  distilled 
I  water  as  1320  to  1000. 

de  ;S!  p°^s^  chloridis.  Liquor  potass<e  chlorinates.  Eau 
ae  Javelle.    Solution  of  chloride  of  potash. 

Dry  chloride  of  lime  (chlorinated  lime)  .  gij. 

Carbonate  of  potash  (salt  of  Tartar)  *iv 
Water      .  OY 

JO?  ?  •  CTidS  °f  WitH  °iSS  °f  the  Wat'er  i  dis*olve  donate 
of  potash  m  the  remainder  of  the  water ;  mix  the  two  liquors  and  filter  the 

Liquor  potass*  citratis.    Solution  of  citrate  of  potash. 

U.S.  Ph.  1840. 

4*>    l' resh  lemon  juice  .  .  Osg 

Carbonate  of  potash,         .  ' 

Or, 

9>    Citric  acid 

Oil  of  lemons     .  '  3SS; 

Water  . 

r<    1.       1      „  '  •  OSS- 

Carbonate  of  potassa 

tiin^^^rtid'r51  v~d  aft™ds  the  — 

ispcrfcctIy^;l;ettL?filtteC,Carb°nate  *******  ^ 

potTR  P0TASS"  ™~     merging  solution  of 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash  .  .  gj. 
Distilled  water  .  ,  .  Oj 
Dissolve  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  in 
the  water  ;  and  pass  into  it,  of  carbonic 
acid  compressed  by  force,  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  saturation.  Keep  the  solution 
in  a  well-stopped  vessel. 


Potass^ 


Etlin.  Ph.  1841. 

aqua  effervescens. 
The  same  as  the  London  formula 
Nole.-A.  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 

rotash,  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid 

ftali  water. 

HUH 
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Use.    Antacid,  diuretic,  and  lithontriptic. 

LlQUOE  POTASSII  IODIDI  COMPOSITUS.      Compound  Solution  of 

iodide  of  potassium. 

Ed  in.  Ph.  1841.  Liquor  io- 
dinei  compositus. 

P>    Iodine       ....  jij. 
Iodide  of  potassium    .       .  gj. 
Distilled  water         .      .  fgxvj. 
Dissolve  the  iodide  and  iodine  in  the 
water  witlr  gentle  heat  and  agitation. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

P>  Iodide  of  potassium  .  .  gr.  x. 
Iodine  .  .  .  .  gr.  v. 
Distilled  water  .       .  Oj. 

Mix,  that  they  may  be  dissolved. 


Liquor  potassj;  silicatis.    Solution  of  silicate  of  potash. 

Mix  together  1  part  of  powdered  quartz  or  fine  white  sand,  and  2  parts  of 
dry  carbonate  of  potash,  v  ut  the  mixture  into  a  hessian  crucible,  and  ex- 
pose it  to  a  white  heat  until  the  ingredients  are  fused  ;  put  the  fused  mass 
into  a  shallow  vessel,  and  expose  it  in  a  damp  place  until  it  has  become 
liquid. 

Liquor  rhei.    Concentrated  infusion  of  rhubarb. 

This  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  Liquor  ealuuibse, 
substituting  rhubarb  for  calumba,  in  the  proportion  indicated 
by  the  formula  for  Infusum  rhei. 

Liquor  sennas.  Essence  of  senna.  Fluid  extract  of  senna. 
Concentrated  infusion  of  senna. 

Macerate  lbij  of  small  or  broken  senna  leaves,  and  sij  3iss  of  bruised 
ginger,  with  lbiv  of  tepid  water,  temperature  120°,  for  24  hours,  frequently 
stirring  it  up  forcibly  with  a  wooden  mash-stick  ;  then  press  out  the  liquor 
with  a  powerful  press.  Add  lbiv  more  of  tepid  water  to  the  pressed  marc, 
and  repeat  the  maceration  and  pressing.  Mix  the  liquors  ;  let  them  stand 
for  some  hours  that  the  dregs  may  subside,  then  decant  the  clear  portion, 
and  evaporate  it  until  it  shall  measure  fgxxviij.  Add  to  this  fgiv  of  rectified 
spirit. 

This  will  be  eight  times  the  strength  of  compound  infusion  of  senna. 
f3j,  mixed  with  f^vij  of  water,  is  sometimes  substituted  for  Infusum  senna 
compositum. 

Liquor  sode  chlorinate.  Liquor  sodce  chloridis.  Solu- 
tion of  chlorinated  soda.  Solution  of  chloride  of  soda.  Labar- 
raque's  disinfecling  solution. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Rj    Carbonate  of  soda       .  . 

Distilled  water  .  .'  .  f^xlviij. 

Chloride  of  sodium     ;  .  .  3*v-- 

Binoxide  of  manganese  .  .  s'U* 

Sulphuric  acid  .  •  •  31V* 

Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  2  pints  of  the  water  ;  then  put  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  and  binoxide  of  manganese,  rubbed  to  powder,  into  a  retort, 
and  add  to  them  the  sulphuric  acid,  previously  mixed  with  three  fluidounces 
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of  the  water  and  cooled.  Heat  (the  mixture)  and  pass  the  chlorine  first 
through  5  fluidounces  of  the  water,  and  afterwards  into  the  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  above  directed. 

Note.- At  first  the  colour  of  turmeric  is  altered  to  brown  in  this  solution, 
afterwards  it  is  destroyed.  When  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  car- 
borne  acxd  and  chlorine  are  evolved  together;  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo 
»  decolourized  by  the  latter  ;  lime  is  precipitated  from  lime  water  by  the 
former.  J 

It  may  also  be  made  as  follows 


ft 


Chloride  of  lime  (chlorinated  lime) 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Water 


giv. 
Oij. 


Mix  the  chloride  of  lime  with  Oiss  of  the  water;  dissolve  the  carbonate 
of  soda  m  Oss  of  water  ;  mix  the  liquors  and  filter  the  mixture. 


Liquor 
soda. 


sod*   effervescens.     Effervescing  solution  of 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Sesquicarbonate  of  soda       .  gj. 

Distilled  water  .  .  .  Oj. 
Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
water,  and  pass  into  it,  compressed  by 
force,  more  carbonic  acid  than  is  suffi- 
cient for  saturation.  Keep  the  solution 
in  a  well-stopped  vessel. 

Note.- -The  blue  colour  of  litmus  at 
first  reddens  in  this  solution  :  it  returns 
when  heated,  after  the  effervescence  has 
ceased. 


Edin.Ph.1841.  Aguasodce 
effervescens. 

R  Bicarbonate  of  soda  .  .  *jt 
Water  .  .  >  ,  Q], 
Dissolve  the  bicarbonate  in  the  water 
and  saturate  it  with  carbonic  acid  under 
strong  pressure.  Preserve  the  liquid  in 
well-closed  vessels. 

Note.-Thk  is  a  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid. 
ooaa  water. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Sod*  carlonatis  aaua  acidula 

lake  of  carbonate  of  soda  any  required  quantity  dissolve  u  • 
that  each  pint  shall  contain  a  drachl  of  dona  e '  o  \  a  ^J**  S° 
apparatus  adapted  to  retaining  the  gas,  let  the  liquor  be  exposed  o  '  T  " 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  bubbles  forth  during  the  solutS Z  ,  V * 
»  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  six  times  its  weigh  of ^  e ■  uln  7^ 
acid  is  superabundant  in  the  liquor.  5  unW  carbomc 

«f "e]l  T^™*  for  "**  ^  «*r  is  ordinary  taken 

Liquor  taraxaci. 
tract  of  dandelion. 


Extraction  taraxaci  fluidum.    Fluid  m 


Macerate  lbiv  of  dandelion 
enough  cold  water  to  ^ZTuZ^Z^  "*  * 

heat  it  to  the  boiling  ptiint,  filter  it  while  Z  '  ^  °Ut  th°  ^ 
the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  by  ^ZZlt  *"  * 

duced  to  f3xXxvj.    Add  to  this  f3xij  of  rectified  spS        T  "**  ** 

H  H  H  2 
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Liquor  tartari  emetici.    Solution  of  emetic  tartar. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

J5,    Emetic  tartar       ....  9j- 
Boiling  distilled  water     .  .  .  f^viij. 

Rectified  spirit  .  •  •  foU- 

Dissolve  the  emetic  tartar  in  the  water,  and  add  the  spirit  to  the  filtered 

solution. 

Liquor  volatilis  cornu  cervi.  Spiritus  volatilis  cornu 
cervi.    Spirit  of  hartshorn. 

This  name  was  originally  applied  to  the  watery  liquor  ob- 
tained when  harts'  horns  were  submitted  to  destructive  distilla- 
tion. It  consisted  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
contaminated  with  empyreumatic  oil.  A  similar  liquor  is  now 
obtained  in  the  distillation  of  bones,  in  makiug  animal  char- 
coal, and  this  liquor  is  used  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  ammo- 
nia of  commerce.  The  liquid  now  sold  as  spirit  of  hartshorn 
is  either  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia  or  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

Litmus.    Lacmus.  Turnsole. 

A  blue  pigment  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  Rocella  tine- 
toria,  or  Lecanora  tartarea.  The  process  by  which  it  is  made 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  similar  to  that  for  making 
orchil,  except  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  used  to  form  a  paste 
which  is  subsequently  dried. 

Lixivium.   (From  lix,  formerly  signifying  water  or  liquor  in 

general.)  ,  „  .      '  ... 

"  A  liquor  obtained  from  ashes,  or  from  saline  matter,  the 

whole  of  which  is  not  soluble. 

Loadstone. 

An  ore  of  iron  which  possesses  the  peculiar  properties  ot  at- 
tracting iron,  and  of  turning  one  of  its  poles  towards  the  north, 
when  freely  suspended. 

Amotion  or  wash  ;  a  liquid  remedy,  intended  for  external 
application.  This  generic  term  comprehends  embrocations, 
fomentations,  liniments,  collyria,  &c. 

Lupulina.    Lupuline.    Lupuhmc  grains. 

These  are  obtained  by  rubbing  the  strobiles  of  the  Humulus 
lupvlus  over  a  sieve,  when  the  lupulinic  grains  pass  through. 
Thev  may  be  further  purified  by  winnowing. 

The  term  Lvpuline  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  bitter  princi- 
ple obtained  b/Uting  an  aqueous  extract  of  *>Mg 
grains  united  with  a  little  lnne,  with  akohol,  evapo ra ting  t he 
alcoholic  tincture  to  dryness,  and  washing  it  with  ether,  me 
residue  is  Lupuline,  or  Lupulite. 

Macaroni.  _       .  i  •  i, 

A  dried  paste  or  dough,  made  of  wheat  flour  from  wnica 
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some  of  the  starch  has  heen  separated.    It  is  either  in  pipes, 
about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  or  in  flat  strips,  or  riband-shaped 
pieces.    It  is  a  favourite  article  of  diet  among  the  Italians. 
Magistery. 

A  term  formerly  applied  to  white  precipitates,  apparently 
spontaneously  formed,  as  in  the  dilution  of  metallic  solutions 
with  water. 

Magnesia.    Symb.  MgO.  eg.  20. 

This,  which  is  one  of  the  alkaline  earths,  is  the  oxide  of  a 
metal,  magnesium.  #It  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  popular 
name  of  Calcined  magnesia.  The  Colleges  direct  it  to  be  pre- 
pared as  follows  : —  1 


Magnesia.    Magnesia  calcinata.    Calcined  magnesia 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Carbonate  of  magnesia    .  §iv. 
Burn  it  for  two  hours  in  a  very  strong 
fire. 

Note.— Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid 
without  effervescence.  Neither  bicar- 
bonate of  potash,  nor  chloride  of  barium 
throw  down  anything  from  the  solution. 
It  turns  turmeric  slightly  brown. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  expose  it  in  a  cruci- 
ble to  a  full  red  heat  for  two  hours,  or 
till  the  powder,  when  suspended  in 
water,  presents  no  effervescence  on  the 
addition  of  muriatic  acid.  Preserve  the 
product  in  well-closed  bottles. 

Note.— Fifty  grains  are  entirely  solu- 
ble, without  effervescence,  in  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  muriatic  acid  ;  an  excess  of  am- 
monia occasions  in  the  solution  only  a 
scanty  precipitate  of  alumina  :  the  fil- 
tered fluid  is  not  precipitated  by  solution 
of  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

9>  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  any  required  quantity  ;  pass  it  into  a  cruci- 
ble, and  expose  it  to  a  strong  heat  during  two  hours.  When  the  magnesia 
has  cooled,  preserve  it  in  a  glass  vessel,  magnesia 

As  thus  prepared,  it  is  a  white,  very  light,  and  soft  now,W 
Itasjrequently  taken  as  an  antacid  and  °  axati^a  Es"f 

^MaoW  calcinata  ponderosa.     Heavy  calcined  mag- 

Phillips. 

Dissolve  123  parts  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  boNJn*  , 
D^olve  144  parts  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  in  Z     ' ^  ^ 
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Magnesia  carbonas.    Carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

P>    Sulphate  of  magnesia  .  •  lbiv. 

Carbonate  of  soda    .  .  .       lWv.  and  ^viij. 

Distilled  water        .  .  .       cong.  iv. 

Dissolve  separately  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  in. 
two  gallons  of  the  water,  and  strain  ;  then  mix  and  boil  the  liquors,  stirring 
constantly  with  a  spatula  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  lastly,  the  liquor  being 
poured  off,  wash  the  precipitated  powder  with  boiling  distilled  water,  and 
dry  it. 

Note. — The  water  in  which  it  is  boiled  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  tur- 
meric ;  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the  water  does  not 
precipitate  anything.  One  hundred  parts  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
lose  36-6  parts  in  weight.  When  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  bicarbonate 
of  potash  does  not  precipitate  anything  from  this  solution. 

Edin.  Pb.  1841. 

The  same  as  the  London  formula. 
Note. — When  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid,  an  excess  of  am- 
monia occasions  only  a  scanty  precipitate  of  alumina;  and  the  filtered  fluid 
is  not  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Dubl.Ph.1826. 

p,    Sulphate  of  magnesia  .  .       25  parts. 

Carbonate  of  potash    .  .  .       24  „ 

Boiling  water  .  .  •     400  ., 

Let  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  potash  he  dissolved  in  200 
parts  of  water.  Let  the  depurated  liquors  be  mixed.  Boil  the  mixture  for 
a  short  time,  and  filter  it  whilst  warm  through  an  extended  cloth  adapted 
to  collecting  the  magnesia.  Let  the  sulphate  of  potash  be  washed  off  by 
the  repeated  effusion  of  hot  water  ;  lastly,  let  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  be 
dried. 

Magnesia  carbonas  fonderosa.  Heavy  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

Phillips. 

Dissolve  123  parts  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  boiling  water. 
Dissolve  144  parts  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  in  boiling  water  Mix 
the  two  solutions  and  evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness;  then  treat  the  re- 
sidue with  water  until  the  whole  of  the  soluble  salt  is  removed,  and  dry  the 
powder  which  remains. 

This  powder  will  be  much  more  dense  than  that  prepared 
according  to  the  processes  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Magnesia  hydrociiloras.    Hydrochlorate  of  magnesia. 

Codex,  1837. 

Add  hydrochloric  acid  to  carbonate  of  magnesia  diffused  through  water, 
until  a  neutral  solution  is  obtained,  having  a  slight  excess  of  magnesia. 
Filter  the  solution,  and  evaporate  it  until  crystals  shall  form  on  cooling. 
It  is  a  deliquescent  salt. 
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Magnesia  sulphas.    Sulphate  of  magnesia.    Epsom  salt 
1.  2„ 

Magnesian  lima  stone,  or  Dolomite,  is        Bittern,  the  residual  liquor  of  sea- 
heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  until-    water,  from  which  the  common  salt 
the  carbonates  are  converted  into  sul-     been  separated,  is  considerably  concen- 
phates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  latter     trated,  the  chloride  of  sodium  which  is 
of  these  is  then  separated  by  solution     deposited  during  the  concentration  beinff 

removed,  the  liquor  is  then  allowed  to 
crystallize.  The  rough  crystals  thus  ob- 
tained are  called  Single  Epsom  salts. 
When  crystallized,  they  are  called  Dou- 
ble Epsom  salts. 

Manganesium.    Manganese.    Sijmb.  Mn.  eg.  28. 
•  A  hard,  brittle,  greyish- white  metal.    Sp.  gr.  about  8.  It 
is  obtained  from  the  oxide,  by  exposing  it  to  an  intense  heat, 
mixed  with  charcoal.  ' 

Manganesii  peroxidum.     Peroxide  of  manganese.  Black 
omde  of  manganese.    Magnesia  nigra.    Black  magnesia 

lins  is  an  abundant  mineral  product.  It  is  found  in  lame 
quantities  in  the  West  of  England.  The  blackest  samples  afe 
esteemed  the  best.  It  is  used  as  a  source  of  oxyo-e„  ^  a 
for  producing  chlorine  from  hydrochloric  acid,  if  is  also  used 
in  small  quantities  for  rendering  glass  colourless  •  in  VZl 
quantities  it  gives  it  a  purple  colour  '  arg61 

Manganesii  sulphas.    Sulphate  of  manganese. 

This  salt  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  in  the  following  manner  :-Per- 

ox.de  of  manganese  is  mixed  with  coals,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  r-i 
ness  m  a  cl  ,    ^  ^  ^  0  ^ 

sulphuncacjd,  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  added  towards  the  end  of  Z 
process.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue"!^  to 
redness  to  decompose  the  salts  of  iron  that  may  be  present.  1*  t  now 
treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  sulphate  of  manganese  and  on  IT 
porat„nand  cooling  this  salt  will  crystallize  out  in 

Mannita.     Mannite.     Manna  Tvr  r 

C6H706.  manna   sugau     Mushroom  sugar. 

bate,,  boi!  thorn, oe  tho,  for  ,f  I-  «I  ",1m  ,  PrC™"Sly 
.krou,,!,  .  linen  M    TI,o  «™i„  ° 'l  t V   r"         f*  "'i'"U", 
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triturating  it,  will  become  pulpy,  and  somewhat  similar  to  common  honey. 
Submit  this  mass  to  strong  pressure  in  a  cloth  ;  mix  the  pressed  cake  with 
its  own  weight  of  cold  water,  and  again  press  it.  The  pressed  cake  is  now 
to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  some  animal  charcoal  added,  and  the  mix- 
ture filtered  into  a  porcelain  dish  placed  over  the  fire,  and  the  clear  solu- 
tion evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  and  then  put  to  crystallize. 

It  will  form  quadrangular  prisms,  perfectly  white  and  transparent,  and 
larger,  than  when  crystallized  from  spirit.  It  is  incapable  of  undergoing 
fermentation. 

Marasquina. 

A  liqueur  made  with  Morello  cherries. 

Marmalade.    (From  Marmello,  Portuguese,  a  quince.) 

Properly  a  conserve  of  quinces.  The  term,  however,  is  applied 
to  conservesrof  a  variety  of  fruits,  especially  oranges,  which  are 
cut  into  thin  slices,  and  preserved  in  a  strong  syrup. 

Massicot. 

The  oxide  which  forms  on  melted  lead  exposed  to  a  current 
of  air,'  and  calcined  until  it  acquires  a  yellow  colour. 

Masticatoria.    Masticator ies.    Pilce  masticatorice. 
Medicines  taken  hy  chewing;  used  chiefly  as  stimulants. 


1 .  Quincy. 

2.  Augustin. 

Mastic 

SUJ- 

p,  Mastic, 

Pellitory  of  Spain  root 

oij- 

White  wax, 

Stavesacre  seeds  . 

Pellitory  of  Spain  root,  aa    .  5SS* 

Angelica  root 

,  53s. 

Mix  ;  form  into  a  paste  with  heat, 

Cubebs,  Nutmegs,  aa 

and  divide  into  3  balls. 

White  wax,  q.  s.  to  form  into  balls. 

In  India  a  mixture 

of  betel  leaf,  areca  nut,  and  lime,  is 

■USUU  ao    a  juaoi.ii.ui.ui  j  .  j^-  j.    

used  in  this  country  is  pigtail  or  shag  tobacco. 


Matches  for  obtaining  instantaneous  light   by  chemical 


action. 


1. 


Chlorate  of  potash 
White  sugar 
Sulphur  . 

Powdered  tragacanth 

Vermilion 
Reduce  the  ingredients  separately  to 
powder,  mix  them  together,  form  them 
into  a  paste  with  water,  dip  the  ends  of 
the  matches  into  the  paste,  and  dry 
them. 


Chlorate  matches. 


9ij.  . 
gr.  xij. 
gr.  viij. 
gr.  iv. 


5J- 

gr.  vj. 
gr-  vj. 
gr.  v. 


Chlorate  of  potash 
Sulphur  . 
White  sugar 
Powdered  gum  arabic 
Golden  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony   .  .  .   gr.  v. 
Mix  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  ap- 
ply as  No.  1. 

These  matches  ignite  on  being  dipped 
into  a  bottle  containing  asbestos  wetted 
with  strong  oil  of  vitriol. 
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1G  parts. 


1 

9>    Gum  arabic 

Phosphorus   reduced  to 

powder 
Nitrate  of  potash 
Black  oxide  of  manganese 
Made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  the 
matches  dipped  into  it. 


9 
14 
18 


Phosphorus 
Nitrate  of  potash 
Glue  . 
Red  lead 
Smalt 


Congreve,  or  lucifer  matches. 

The  glue  is  first  soaked  in  cold  water, 
then  put  into  a  heated  mortar,  so  as  to 
liquefy  it,  the  phosphorus  is  then  added, 
then  the  nitre,  red  lead,,  and  smalt,  and 
the  whole  mixed  into  a  homogeneous 
mass,  the  temperature  being  never  al- 
lowed to  exceed  167°  Fah.  The  matches 
are  dipped  into  this  paste,  and  then 
dried. 

These  matches  ignite  on  being  rubbed 
over  a  rough  surface. 

The  phosphorus  may  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  minute  division,  suitable  for  use 
in  these  preparations,  by  putting  it  into  a 
flask  or  bottle  with  some  spirit,  immersing 
the  bottle  in  hot  water  until  the  phospho- 
rus is  melted,  then  briskly  agitating  it 
until  cold. 


4  parts. 
10  „ 
6 
5 
2 


55 
55 
55 


5j- 


Si- 


Patent  or  proprietary  medicines. 

Caraway,  Rosemary,  ai    gtt.  iv. 
Syrup  of  buckthorn        .    q.  s. 
To  be  divided  into  64  pills.  (Paris.) 

Bates's  anodyne  lalsam.  Balsamum 
anodymim. 

1. 


Maydew.    Ros  majalis. 

The  dew  collected  off  the  grass  with  sponges;  used  as  a 
cosmetic. 

Mead. 

An  old  English  liquor  made  from  honeycombs  after  the 
honey  lias  been  drained  out,  by  boiling  them  in  water  and  then 
lermentino-. 

Medicamenta  arcana. 

Anderson's  pills. 

£   Barbadoes  aloes,  Jalap,  and  Oil 
of  aniseed.  (Paris.) 

Asthmatic  elixir. 

9>  Opium 
Camphor  . 
Oil  of  anise  . 
Proof  spirit 

Backer's  tonic  pills. 
Extract  of  hellebore 
Myrrh 

Powdered  carduus  bene- 
dictus  . 

Made  into  pills,  gr.  j.  each.  (Paris.) 

Barclay's  anlibilioxts  pills. 
$t>    Extract  of  colocynth 

Resin  of  jnlap      .  , 
Soap 

Guaiacum  ,  , 

Potassio-tartrato    of  anti- 
mony . 
Essential  oils  of  juniper, 


cong.  j. 

Sss. 
333. 

5»J- 


si- 

5 'S3. 

grs.  viij. 


White  soap 
Opium 
Camphor  . 
Oil  of  rosemary 
Spirit  of  wine 


Castile  soap, 
Camphor,  la 
Opium 
Saffron 
Spirit  of  wine 


5'v- 
5.1"  • 

5SS. 
Ibij. 


5'J- 

Si- 


Baleman's  pectoral  drops. 

&  Tincture  of  castor,  Camphor,  and 
Opium,  flavoured  with  aniseed,  and  co- 
loured by  cochineal.  (Paris.) 
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Black  drop. 
Dr.  Armstrong. 
9=    Opium       .         .         .  ibSg. 
Nutmegs     .         .         .  *iss. 
Saffron        .  ,  .  gsg. 

Verjuice        .       .  .  Oiij. 

Boil  to  a  proper  consistence,  then  add 
of  yeast,  set  it  in  a  warm  place  for 
six  or  eight  weeks,  then  in  the  open  air 
until  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup,  when  it  is  to  be  decanted,  filter- 
ed, and  bottled  up  with  a  little  sugar 
added  to  each  bottle.  One  drop  is  equal 
in  strength  to  three  drops  of  laudanum. 


Chelsea  pensioner. 

Guaiacum    ,  ; 

•  M 

Rhubarb 

Bitartrate  of  potash 

•  a, 

Sulphur 

i  Si  - 

Nutmeg- 

.  No.l 

Honey 

.  lbj. 

or  q.  s.  to  form  an  electuary. 

Citing's  worm  lozenges. 
Yellow  lozenges. 
Boil  *ss  of  saffron  in  Oj  of  water  and 
strain  ;  >then  add  lbj  of  calomel,  and 
lbxxviij  of  white  sugar,  mix  them  well 
together,  and  add  mucilage  of  tragacanth 
enough  to  form  a  lozenge  paste,  to  be 
divided  into  lozenges  containing  gr.  j  of 
calomel  each. 

Brown  lozenges. 
B    Calomel  .       .       ,  gviij 

Resin  of  jalap  .       .  lbiijss. 

White  sugar     .       .       .  Ibix. 
Mucilage  of  tragacanth     .    q.  s. 
Mix,  and  make  into  lozenges  each  con- 
taining gr.  ss  of  calomel.  (Paris.) 

Daffy's  elixir. 
Ji>    Senna    .  .  .  Ibss. 

Jalap,  sliced, 
Aniseed,  ■ 

Carraway  seed,  ail         .    |j,  5'j- 
Juniper  berries  .  .  3USS- 

Proof  spirit        .  .  Ovj 

Macerate  for  14  days,  then  add, 
Treacle  .  .  gxss. 

Water  •  .  .    lbj.  *v. 

Mix,  and  strain. 


Daily's  carminative. 


Carbonate  of  magnesia 

3ij. 

Oil  of  peppermint. 

mj. 

Oil  of  nutmegs        .  . 

Oil  of  aniseed  . 

miij. 

Tincture  of  castor 

11\XXX. 

Tincture  of  assafoetida 

rnxv. 

Tincture  of  opium 

Spirit  of  pennyroyal  , 

mxv. 

Componnd  tincture  of  car- 

damoms 

1)1  XXX. 

Peppermint  water  . 

Mix. 


Davidson's  remedy  for  cancer. 
Arsenious  acid  and  powdered  hemlock. 
(Paris.) 

Dixon's  antibilious  pills. 
P>    Aloes,  scammony,  rhubarb,  and 
potassio  tartrate  of  antimony.  (Paris.) 

Dinner  pills.  Lady  Webster  spills.  Lady 
Crespigny's  pills. 
Ft    Aloes  ....  5vj. 

Mastich  and  red  rose  leaves,  aa  5ij. 
Syrup  of  wormwood     .       .    q.  s. 
Divide  into  pills  grs.  iij  each.  (Paris.) 

Essence  of  coltsfoot. 

Equal  parts  of  balsam  of  Tolu  and 
Compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  to  which 
is  added  double  the  quantity  of  rectified 
spirit.  (Paris.) 

Ford's  balsam  of  7iorehound. 

R    Horehound,  herb, 

Liquorice  root,  aa  .  lbiijss. 

Water     .  Oviij. 
Infuse  for  twelve  hours,  then  strain  off 
Ovj,  to  which  add 


Camphor  .  . 

SJ  5»J' 

Opium, 

Benzoin,  ail 

Dried  squills     .           *  • 

Oil  of  aniseed  . 

Si- 

Proof  spirit  or  brandy 

Oxij. 

Macerate  for  a  week,  then  add 

Honey  .... 

lbiijss. 

Mix  and  strain. 
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FothergiU's  pills, 

R   Aloes,  scammony,  colocynth,  and 
oxide  of  antimony.  (Paris.) 

Freeman's  lathing  spirits, 
J. 

R>  Soft  soap  .  .  .  Ibvj. 
Camphor  .  .  .  gviij. 
Spirit  of  wine, 

"Water,  aa     .      .      .    cong.  iij. 
M.  S.  A. 

2. 

Soft  soap       .       .      .  gxij. 
Camphor       .       .       .  gij. 
Carbonate  of  potash       .  Jss. 
Proof  spirit  .       .  Oxiv. 

Daffy's  elixir        .       .  giy. 
Mix. 

Godfrey's  cordial. 
P>    Treacle  .  .  .  ibvij. 

Water     .  .  .  Oviij. 

Tincture  of  opium  .  *iv. 

Rectified  spirit    .  .  jvf. 

Oil  of  sassafras    .  .  333. 

Mix. 

Gowland's  lotion. 
J&    Bichloride  of  mercury       .   gr.  iss 
Emulsion  of  bitter  almonds  *j. 
(Paris.) 

Greenhough's  tincture  for  the  teeth. 
9>    Bitter  almonds  .  , 

Brazil  wood, 

Florentine  orris  root,  aa      .  sij. 

Cochineal, 

Salt  of  sorrel, 

Alum,  aS  .       m  . 

Spirit  of  wine  .  ,  ,  Qij. 
Spirit  of  scurvy  grasa  .    -3 i i i j . 

Mix. 

Hatfield's  tincture. 
ft     Guaiacum  and  soap  (equal 

Parts)     •  3ij. 
Rectified  spirit    .       .       ,  ojsg 
(Paris.) 

Sill's  essence  of  lardona. 
R    Guaiacum    .       .      ,       .  5j. 
Spirit  .  5iij. 

(Paris.)  / 


Herrenschwand's  specific. 
R,    Gamboge        .       .       .    grs.  x. 
Carbonate  of  potash        .    grs.  xx. 
(Paris.) 

Hill's  lalsam,  of  honey. 

if' 

Balsam  of  Tolu  .  .  lbj. 

Honey    .       .  .  .lbj. 

Rectified  spirit  .  .    cong.  j. 


5'J- 
5U- 
5ss. 

Sviij- 
Oij. 


Bo   Balsam  of  Tolu  . 
Styrax 
Opium 
Honey 

Rectified  spirit  . 
Pectoral, — used  iu  coughs  and  cold?. 

Hooper's  pills. 
R>  Pi!,  aloes  cum  myrrha,  Sulphate  of 
iron,  Canella,  and  Ivory  black.  (Paris.) 

Jackson's  lathing  spirits. 
P>    Soft  soap       .       .       .  ibij. 
Camphor       .       .       .  gxjj. 
Oils  of  rosemary  and  thyme 

aa  gjss. 

Spirits  of  wine       .       .    cong.  ij. 
James's  analeptic  pills. 
R,    James's  powder,  Gum  ammonia- 
cum,  and  Pil.  aloes  cum  myrrha,  equal 
parts,  Tincture  of  castor,  q.  s.  (Paris.) 

Jesuit's  drops.  J3alsamumpol>/chrestum. 

Elixir  antivenereum. 
R    Guaiacum  . 
Peruvian  balsam 
Sarsaparilla 
Spirit  of  wine 
Macerate  and  strain. 


5VU- 
Oiij. 


EirMand's  neutral  cerate". 

R-    Lead  plaster       .       .       ,  sviij. 

Olive  oil    ...  ?iv< 
Melt,  and  while  fluid  add 

Prepared  chalk  .       .       .  ±[Yt 
Stir  until  sufficiently  cooled,  then  add 

Acetic  acid       .      .      ,  f.;v 

Acetate  of  lead         .  ' 
Mix.  (Paris.) 
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Marshall's  cerate. 


R     Palm  oil  .          .  §v. 

Calomel       .  .          •  oi- 

Acetate  of  lead  •          .  gss. 

Nitrate  of  mercury             .  §i> 
(Paris.) 


Mathew's  vermifuge. 
For  destroying  the  worms. 


R    Tin  filings     .  .  •  oJ* 

Male  fern  root  .  •  5VJ* 

Santonica  seeds  •  5SS- 

Extract  of  jalap  .  •  5j- 

Sulphate  of  potash  .  .  5J. 


Honey,  q.  s.  to  form  an  electuary.  A 
teaspoonful  to  be  taken  for  a  dose. 

For  expelling  the  worms. 


R     Powdered  jalap, 

Sulphate  of  potash,  aa  .  9ij. 

Scammony  .  .  9j- 

Gamboge     .  .'  .  gr.x. 

Honey        .  .  .  q-s. 


Matthew's  pills.    Slarheifs  fills. 

R  Black  hellebore  root,  Liquorice, 
and  Turmeric,  Opium,  Castille  soap,  and 
Syrup  of  saffron,  equal  parts,  made  into 
pills  with  oil  of  turpentine.  (Paris.) 

Moxon's  effervescent  magnesia. 


R    Carbonate  of  magnesia  .  §j- 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  . 

Bicarbonate  of  soda    .  .    3 ij - 

Tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  .  §ij. 

Tartaric  acid  .  . 


To  be  perfectly  freed  from  water  of 
crystallization,  and  mixed  and  kept  in  a 
well-corked  bottle. 

Norris's  drops. 

"  Solution  of  potassio-tartrate  of  anti- 
mony in  spirit,  disguised  by  the  addition 
of  colouring  matter.  (Paris.) 

Norton's  drops.  Ward's  white  drops. 
Marsden's  drops.  Green's  drops.  Solo- 
mon's a  nti-impetige  lies. 

These  are  all  disguised  solutions  of 
bichloride  of  mercury. 


Pate  arsenicale. 
ft    Cinnabar  .  .  •    gr.  70. 

Dragon's  blood     .  .    gr.  22. 

Arsenious  acid      .  .    gr.  8. 

Made  into  a  paste  with  saliva  at  the 
time  of  applying.  A  favourite  remedy  of 
the  French  surgeons.  (Paris.) 

Peter's  pills. 

R  Aloes, 
Jalap, 
Scammony, 

Gamboge,  aa  .  .  5li* 

Calomel       \  .  •  oJ- 

( Paris. ) 

Radcliffe's  elixir. 
ft    Aloes         .         .         .  5VJ- 
Cinnamon, 

Zedoary,  aa  .•  .  53S- 

Rhubarb      .  .  .  Jjj. 

Cochineal     .  .  .  5s3- 

Syrup  of  buckthorn  -  .  fgij. 

Proof  spirit  .  .  .    Qj-  J 

Water        .          .         •  5V- 
(Paris.) 

Roche's  emhrocation  for  the  hooping  cough. 

It    Olive  oil  .  .  S'j- 
Oil  of  cloves  .  .  si- 
Oil  of  amber  .  .  §j. 
Mix.  (Paris.) 

Strum's  lotion  for  hooping  cough. 
ft    Potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  ;  5J- 
Water  .  .  .  5U- 

Tincture  cantharides  .  §j. 

(Paris.) 

Scot's  drops.  Tincturafuliginis. 

R    Wood  soot    .  .  .  s'j- 

Assafoetida  .  •  5'- 

Proof  spirit  .  .  P>ij. 

Dose  5SS  to  giss  in  hysteria. 

Smellom's  ointment  for  the  eyes. 
R    Verdigris      .  •        .'  •  5ss. 

Finely  powdered  and  rubbed  with  oil. 
Basilicon      .         .          •  5J- 
(Paris.) 

Singleton's  golden  ointment. 
Sulphuret  of  arsenic  (realgar)  and 
Lard,  or  Spermaceti  ointment. 
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The  nitric  oxide  of  mercury  ointment 
of  the  pharmacopoeia  is  sold  under  tin's 
name.  (Paris.) 

Speediman's  pills. 

JJ>  Aloes,  Myrrh,  Rhubarb,  Extract 
of  chamomile,  and  Essential  oil  of  cha- 
momile. (Paris.) 

Steer's  opodeldoc. 

ty.    Castile  soap    .  .  .  gj. 

Rectified  spirit  .  .  fgviij. 

Camphor  .  .  .  5iijss. 

Oil  of  rosemary  .  .  533. 

Oil  of  thyme  .  .  iy. 

Solution  of  ammonia  .  5VJ. 
(Paris.) 

Tasteless  Worm  medicine. 

R,    Santonine      .  .  .  ijj. 

Sugar  .  .  .  gv. 

Gum  tragacanth       .  .  i;ss. 

Make  into  144  lozenges:  of  these  a 
child  may  take  5  to  10  daily. 

MEDICAMENTA  VETERINARIA. 

For  internal 
ALTERATIVES. 

Alteratives  (from  altero,  I  change)  are 
medicines  intended  to  re-establish  the 
healthy  functions  of  the  animal  econo- 
my, without  producing  any  very  sensible 
evacuation.  Antimony  frequently  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  veterinary 
medicines  of  this  description. 

Alterative  lulls. 
I. 

R    Spiked  aloes  .  .  *;v> 

Soft  soap       .  . 
Linseed  meal, 

Treacle,  ,1a    .  .  .  ]bj. 

Mix  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into 
balls  weighing  *j  each.  (Morton.) 

2. 

Spiked  aloes  . 
Soft  soap  .  . 
Linseed  meal, 

Treacle,  aa  .         .  ^viij. 

Mix  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided  inlo 
balls  weighing  jj  each.  (Morton,) 


Sviij. 
Sviij. 


Taylor  s  remedy  for  deafness. 
R    Garlic,  Oil  of  almonds.    Infuse  and 
colour  with  alkanet.  (Paris.) 

Toothache  tincture. 
P>    Tannin       ,  , 
Mastich  . 
Ether 

Mix.    To  be  applied  to  the  tooth,  pre- 
viously dried,  on  cotton  wool. 

Velno's  vegetable  syrup. 
Ik    Fresh  burdock  root,  sliced 
Dandelion  root 
Spear  mint 
Senna, 
Coriander, 
Liquorice  root,  aii 
Water 

Boil  gently  to  Oj  and  strain ;  when  cold 
add 

%         •          •         .  lbj. 
^  Boil  to  a  syrup,  and  add  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury. (Paris.) 

Veterinary  medicines. 
application. 

3. 

Barbadoes  aloes 

Potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  5j. 
Soap 

t  •  '  *  •  5'J- 

Linseed  meal  and  Treacle, -each  suf- 


3j- 
gr.  v. 

5U- 


5'J- 
S3- 
33- 


5iss. 
Oiss. 


•  lbj. 


ficient  to  form  a  ball. 
4. 

R    Sulphur  , 
Nitrate  of  potash, 
Sesquisulphuret  of  antimony, 
Famtigrcek  seeds,  powd.,  fia  lbss. 
Venice  turpentine    .  .  sxi: 

Treacle,  sufficient  to  form  a  mass 
To  be  divided  into  balls  of  3jss  each. 
5. 

Sesquisulphuret  of  antimony, 
Nitrate  of  potash, 
Sulphur, 

Ethiop's  mineral,  aa 
Soap  , 
Oil  of  juniper 
c  Mix,  to  form  12  balls.  "  (J.  Bell  and' 


5'ij. 
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6. 


Veterinary  medicines. 


R  Sulphur, 

Nitrate  of  potash 

Sesquisulph.  of  antimony,  aa  lbj. 
Resin  .         .  •  loss. 

Treacle  and  Linseed  meal,  sufficient 
to  form  a  mass 
To  be  divided  into  balls  of  §jss  each. 

Alterative  powders. 
1. 

Be    Sulphur  .  .  .    2  parts, 

Sesquisulphuret  of  antimony, 
Nitrate  of  potash,  aa       .    1  part. 
Mix  into  a  powder,  of  which  *ss  or  gj 

is  to  be  given  for  a  dose.  (Morton.) 

2. 

R    Sesquisulphuret  of  antimony, 
Bitartrate  of  potash, 
Nitrate  of  potash,  aa,  .  5'j- 

Mix  into  a  powder.  (Blaine.) 

3. 

R    Sulphur         .  .  •  §ss- 

Bitartrate  of  potash, 
Nitrate  of  potash,  aa  .  5'J- 

Mix  into  a  powder.  (Blaine.) 

4. 

R    Sesquisulphuret  of  antimony  §iv. 
Sulphur       .  .  •  5ij- 

Bean  flour,  or  Barley  meal  .  lbss. 
Mix  into  a  powder.     A  tablespoonful 

for  a  dose.  (Bracy  Clark.) 

ANTHELMINTICS. 

Anthelmintics  (from  avr\,  against,  and 
chfiivs,  a  worm)  are  medicines  for  destroy- 
ing and  causing  the  evacuation  of  worms 
from  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Worm  balls. 
1. 

R    Barbadoes  aloes  . 
Calomel 
Ginger, 
Soap,  aa 
Oil  of  cloves 


;iv. 


5J- 

10  drops. 


2. 

R    Barbadoes  aloes        .  .  jiv. 

Powdered  tin  .  .  3'i)' 

Ginger  :  .  •  5j- 
Soap  .  •         •  5U' 

Treacle,  sufficient  to  form  a  ball. 


R    Barbadoes  aloes  .    3v  to  §j. 

Powdered  tin     .  .    5U-  ' 

Ethiop's  mineral  .  3'J- 

Powdered  ginger  .  3i- 

Oil  of  aniseed     .  .    gtt.  xx. 

Oil  of  savine      ■  .    gtt.  xx. 

Treacle,  sufficient  to  form  a  ball. 

(J.  Bell  and  Co.) 

Worm  drench. 
1. 

R    Common  salt 
Powdered  aloes 
Water 
Mix. 

2. 

R    Oil  of  turpentine 
Oatmeal  gruel 
Mix. 


Oij. 


Oj. 


Treacle,  sufficient  to  form  a  ball. 


fgiv. 
fgviij. 

5V»J- 


3. 

R    Oil  of  turpentine 

Castor  oil  or  linseed  oil 
Oatmeal  gruel  . 
Mix. 

ANTISPASMODICS,  NARCOTICS, 
AND  SEDATIVES. 

Antispasmodics,  (from  atni,  against, 
and  airao-fios,  a  spasm,)  are  medicines 
which  possess  the  power  of  allaying  or 
removing  inordinate  or  painful  motions 
in  the  system,  especially  those  involun- 
tary contractions  which  take  place  in 
muscles  naturally  subject  to  the  command 
of  the  will.  Narcotics  (vapKow,  to  stupify) 
medicines  which  have  the  power  of  pro- 
curing sleep  ;  and  sedatives  (from  sedo,  to 
case  or  assuage) — medicines  which  have 
the  power  of  diminishing  the  animal 
energy,  without  destroying  life,  are  used 
to  allay  or  diminish  spasmodic  action  in 
the  body. 
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Bo    Tincture  of  opium 
Spirit  of  nitric  ether 
Aloes 

Proof  spirit  . 
Water 

Mix  for  a  draught.   (Morton .) 
2. 

P»    Opium,  camphor,  5a 
Spirit  of  hartshorn 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Strong  ale 
Mix  for  a  draught.  (Blaine.) 
3. 

Bo  Pepper 

Oil  of  turpentine 
Tincture  of  opium 
Strong  ale 

Mix  for  a  draught,    (Blaine.)  ' 
4. 

Tincture  of  opium 
Ether 

Oil  of  peppermint 
Strong  ale  and  gin,  each 
Mix  for  draught.  (Blaine.) 

Oil  of  turpentine 
Oil  of  peppermint  . 
Castor  oil  . 
Tincture  of  aloes 
Mix  for  a  draught.  (Blaine.) 
C. 


5SS, 
gss, 
Siv, 


3ij, 
Si- 
s'i 
oj. 


|ss. 

Si- 

S*. 


sj- 

3j. 
St. 


Sij- 

Svj. 

5»j. 


9>  Pepper 
Gin  . 
Strong  ale 

Juice  of  two  or  three  large  onions! 
Mix  for  a  draught.  (Blaine.) 

7. 

V°  Assafcctida 
Squills 

Soap  t 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Balsam  of  Peru 
"Water 

Mix  for  a  draught.  (White.) 


Sss- 
St. 
St. 


3ss. 

Si- 

5ij. 

5'j- 

3S3. 


9> 


5ss. 

5?j. 
Oss. 


Digitalis 

Extract  of  hemlock  „ 
Water 

Mix  for  a  draught.    ( White.) 
Antispasmodic  Clyster. 
B,    Decoction  of  poppies       .    cong.  j. 

Camphor  (dissolved  in  spirit)  £j 
Mix.  (Blaine.) 

CATHAETICS. 
Cathartics  (from  Kaduipa,  to  purge)  are 
medicines  which,  taken  internally,  in- 
crease the  number  of  alvine  evacuations. 
Aloes  are  generally  considered  the  best 
cathartic  medicine  for  horses,  and  form 
the  basis  of  most  medicines  of  this  kind. 
Cathartic  or  Physic  Balls. 
1. 

¥°    Aloes        .  "  ,,  ... 

Olive  oil    .  ;  ;  ^ 

Treacle      .  _ 

Melt  over  a  water-bath.  Dose  from 
3vjto3xy.  (Morton.) 

2. 

R    Cape  Aloes 
Croton  oil 
Mix  for  a  ball.  (Morton.) 


5vj. 
gtt.  v. 


Sv. 
gtt.  x. 
5»j. 
Sss. 


R    Barbadoes  aloes 
Oil  of  caraway 
Palm  oil 
Ginger 
Mix  for  a  ball.  (Blaine.) 

4. 

Barbadoes  aloes 
Ginger 
Soap 
Treacle 

Melt  .t  «  m»a.„to  ,,cal  ,  •  Jm«- 
Clark.)  °V  f°r  a  t,OSC-  (Bracy 


Stuj". 
Si- 
Si. 
q.s. 
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CORDIALS,  STIMULANTS,  AND 
EXPECTORANTS. 

Cordials  and  stimulants  are  medicines 
which  possess  warm  and  stimulating  pro- 
perties, which  are  capable  of  exciting  the 
animal  energy,  and  which  are  generally 
given  to  raise  the  spirits. 

Expectorants  (from  expectoro,  to  dis- 
charge from  the  breast)  are  medicines 
which  increase  the  discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  lungs,  and  thereby  remove  or 
alleviate  coughs  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. 

Cordial  Balls. 
1. 

R    Ginger,  in  powder     .  -  Ibj. 

Gentian,  in  powder    .  .  Ibj. 

Honey  or  palm  oil  sufficient 
to  form  a  mass. 
Dose  from  §j  to  giss.  (Morton.) 

2.. 

R,    Coriander  seed,  in  powder   .  gviij. 
Gentian,  in  powder  •  .  gviij. 

Ginger,  in  powder    .  .  giv. 

Caraway  seed,  in  powder     .  gviij. 
Oil  of  aniseed        .  .  gss. 

Honey  or  palm  oil  sufficient 
to  form  a  mass. 
Dose  ~iss.  (Blaine.) 

3. 

R,    The  mass  No.  2       .         .  gjss- 
Powdered  myrrh       .  •  oj- 

Balsam  of  Tolu         .  .  3J. 

Mix  to  form  a  ball.  (Blaine.) 

4. 

B,    The  mass  No.  2  .         .  gj. 

Opium      .  .         .  gr.xx. 

Camphor   .  .  .  3j. 

Mix. to  form  a  ball.  (Blaine.) 

5. 

R>    Pimento,  in  powder  .  .  Ibj. 

Barley  meal  :  .  lbij. 

Treacle  or  honey  sufficient  to 
form  a  mass. 
Dose  giss.    (Bracy  Clark.) 


medicines. 

c. 

The  mass  No.  5,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  ginger,  cinnamon,  or  white  or 
cayenne  pepper.    (Bracy  Clark.) 

7. 

Bj    Aniseed,  in  powder     .  .  Ibj. 

Gentian,  in  powder  .  .Ibj. 
Cascarilla,  in  powder  .  Ibj. 

Honey  sufficient  to  form  a  mass. 
Dose  giss.  (Blaine.) 

Cordial  Drinks. 
1. 

|{>    Decoction  of  chamomile       .  Oiij. 
Decoction  of  aloes    .  .  giv. 

Gin  ger,  in  powder    .  .  gss. 

Sulphate  of  iron       .  .  giss. 

Mix  and  divide  into  four  doses. 

(Blaine.) 

2. 

Rj    Gripe  tincture*      .  .  fgiv. 

Water       .  .  .  fgviij. 

Mix  for  a  dose,    (Bracy  Clark.) 
3. 

R    Ginger  in  powder       .    5ij.  to  5iv. 
Strong  ale  (warm)     .  Oj. 
Mix  for  a  dose.  (Morton.) 

4. 

R,    Caraway  seeds,  in  powder  gss.  to  gi. 
Strong  ale  (warm)        .  Oj. 
Mix  for  a  dose.  (Morton.) 

5. 

R,    Caraway  seeds,  in  powder  .  gss. 

Ginger,  in  powder  .  .  Sss. 

Carbonate  of  soda   .  .  3j. 

Brandy       .  .  .  gj. 

Water        .  .  .  jjvjij. 

Mix  for  a  dose.  (Gray.) 

6. 

R>    Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  .  5ij. 
Common  salt  .  .  gj. 

Water         .         .         .  Oss. 
Mix  for  a  dose.  (Gray.) 

7. 

B,    Barbadoes  aloes    .  .  5iij. 

Cascarilla,  in  powder       .  5ij. 


•  Gripe  Tincture.— R  Pimento,  in  powder,  Ibj.— Rectified  spirit  and  water,  of 
each  Oiij.    Macerate  for  seven  days  and  strain. 
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Oil  of  peppermint  .  gtt.  xs, 

Tincture  of  Cardamoms  .  §j, 

Water  (warm)      .  ,  Cj. 
Mix  for  a  dose.  (Gray.) 

Cough  Balls, 

lv 

J£>    Ammoniaeum  .  .  *ss. 

Powdered  squill        .         .  gj. 

SoaP  •         •         •  5ij- 

Honey  enough  to  form  a  ball 

for  one  dose.  (White.) 
2. 

Rj    Assafoctida     .  ,  ,  giij. 

Galbanum    .  .  , 

Carbonate  of  ammonia         ,  jss. 
Ginger         .         .         .  5iss. 
Honey  sufficient  to  form  a 
ball  for  one  dose.  (White.) 
3. 

j£    Camphor      .  .  ,  5jS3- 

Powdered  squills      .  .  gj. 

Balsam  of  tolu         .  .  ^ 

Ginger,  in  powder    .  , 
Honey  sufficient  to  form  a 
ball  for  one  dose.  (White.) 


4. 

P>  Aloes 

Digitalis,  in  powder 
Liquorice,  in  powder 
Honey  or  Barbadoes  tarsuffi 
cient  to  form  a  mass. 
Dose^j  twice  a  day.  (Morton.) 
5. 

R>    Ipecacuanha  .  , 

Camphor      .  .  ,  ^ 

Liquorice  powder      .  .  ?ss< 

Honey  sufficient  to  form  a  ball. 
To  be  given  every  morning.  (Blaine.) 
6. 

JJ>    Liquorice  powder 

Linseed  or  barley  meal 
Tar  . 

Honey  sufficient  to  form  a  ball 

(Bracy  Clark.) 

7. 

£    Emetic  tartar       .    gr.  x.  to  gr.  xv. 
Digitalis  .  .    5ss.  togj 

Honey  sufficient  to  form  a  ball. 


3S3. 

ai- 

583. 


"y  medicines. 

This  may  be  given  to  cattle,  or  sheep, 
in  the  above  dose.  (Morton.) 

8. 

R,    Digitalis     .  .    gr.  j.  to  gr.  ij. 

Liquorice  powder   .  gij. 
Honey  sufficient  to  form  a  ball. 

(Morton.) 

Cough  Brink. 
Cold  drawn  linseed  oil       .    31J . 
Liquor  potassa?      .  .  gj. 

Treacle      .  .  .  3J. 

Water       .  .  sx. 

Mix  for  a  dose.    (Bracy  Clark.) 

DEMULCENTS  AND  RESTOEA- 
TIVES. 

Demulcents,  (from  demulceo,  to  soften), 
are  softening  and  diluting  medicines,  in- 
tended to  sheath  the  parts  with  which 
they  come  in  contact,  and  protect  them 
from  irritating  secretions  or  substances. 
The  substances  administered  as  demul- 
cents, frequently  act  at  the  same  time  as 
restoratives,  such  as  gruel  and  bran 
mashes. 

Demulcent  Drenches. 
1. 

R.    Linseed,  bruised       .  .  ?iv. 

Boiling  water         .  .  Oiij. 

Honer       •        .        .  %W. 

Let  it  stand  till  cold.    To  be  given  in 
two  doses. 

2. 

R>    Marshmallow  root  . 
Water 

Boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and  strain, 
then  add, 
Honey 

Linseed  oil  . 
Gum  arable  . 
Mix.   For  two  doses. 

Bran  Mash. 
Put  half  a  peck  of  bran  into  a  pail  and 
pour  enough  boiling  water  over  it  to 
thoroughly  wet  it;  stir  it  well  with  a 
stick,  cover  it  over  and  let  it  stand  until 
of  the  temperature  of  new  milk.  Oat* 
malt,  treacle,  or  honey,  may  be  added  to 
it,  to  render  it  more  nutritious. 

(Bracy  Claik.) 
I  T  I 


5l 
Oij. 


o 
5U 


IV. 
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To  be  made  with  malt  in  the  same 
way  as  the  bran  mash. 

Blanch  Water. 

Pour  boiling  water  over  three  or  four 
handfuls  of  bran  ;  stir  it  well  up  with  a 
stick  ;  cover  it  over,  and  let  it  stand  for  a 
few  minutes;  then  add  as  much  water  as 
may  be  desired. 

It  is  useful  in  cases  of  inflamed  lungs 
or  bowels,  and  after  purging  physic,  be- 
ing in  these  cases  preferable  to  mere 
water.    (Bracy  Clark.) 

Oatmeal  Oruel. 

Put  half  a  pint  of  good  fresh  oatmeal 
into  a  bowl,  add  about  half  a  pint  of  cold 
water  to  it,  and  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
beat  it  well  up  for  some  time  ;  then  boil 
it  with  more  water  to  form  a  gallon  of 
gruel. 

Gruel  for  horses  ought  not  to  be  thick. 

(Bracy  Clark.) 

DIURETICS  AND  DIAPHORETICS. 

Diuretics,  (from  8iovpr](ris,  a  discharge  of 
urine,)  are  medicines  which,  when  taken 
internally,  augment  the  flow  of  urine 
fro^n  the  kidneys.  Diaphoretics,  (from 
Siacpopeu,  to  carry  through,)  are  medi- 
cines which,  when  taken  internally,  in- 
crease the  discharge  by  the  skin. 

Diuretic  Balls. 
1. 

J«>    Castile  soap, 

Resin,  aa  .  •  5'ij- 

Nitre  .  -  >  5'v* 

Oil  of  juniper  .  .  5j. 

Honey  q.  s.  to  make  into  a  ball. 

(White.) 


ft     Camphor       .  .  •  5^' 

Nitre           .  .  .  3SS. 

Castile  soap  ..  .  51'ij. 

Oil  of  juniper  .  ,  -y. 

Mix,  to  make  a  ball.  (White.) 


3. 


IV    Nitre  .         .  .  lbj. 

Castile  soap  .  .  lbss. 

Common  turpentine  .  lbj. 

Barley  meal  .  .  lbiiss. 

or  sufficient  to  form  a  mass. 

(Bracy  Clark.) 

4. 

R    Common  turpentine, 
Soap, 

Nitre,  aa.  .  .  lbss. 

Barley  or  linseed  meal,  q.  s.  to  form 
a  mass. 

Diuretic  powders. 

1. 

Yellow  resin        .  .  lbj. 

Nitre        .  .  .  lbij. 

Cream  of  tartar     .  .  lbj. 

Mix.    5vj,  5x,  or  5xii,  in  a  mash. 

(Blaine.) 

2. 

B.    Nitre       .  .  .  5vj. 

Camphor  .  .  .  51'ss. 

Mix,  for  a  dose.  (White.) 

Diuretic  drinks. 
1. 

R,    Glauber's  salts       .  .    3  ij  - 

Nitre         .  .  .  5vj. 

Warm  water         .  •  Oj. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre         .  5j. 
Mix,  and  give  it  with  the  horn. 

(Bracy  Clark.) 

2. 

R,    Glauber's  salts      .  .    51  v. 

Nitre  .  .  .  3S3. 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre  .  Jij. 

Oil  of  juniper        .  .  ~>j- 

Thin  gruel  .  .  .  Oj. 

Mix,  and  give  it  with  the  horn, 

Stimulating  diaphoretic  lalls. 
1. 

R,    Emetic  tartar       .          .  5iss- 
Camphor    .  .  •  3s8, 

Ginger      .  .  •  S'J* 

Opium      .         •         .  9j- 
Oil  of  caraways     .  •  gtt.xv. 

Honey  q.  s.  to  form  a  ball. 

(White.) 
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3ii- 
5vj- 
5j- 

gtt.xx. 


5iv- 


9>    Antimonial  powder 
Caraway  powder  . 
Ginger 
Oil  of  aniseed 
Honey,  q.  s.  to  form  a  ball 

(White.) 

Diaphoretic,  or  fever  balls. 

i. 

P>    Camphor  . 
Nitre 
Calomel, 
Opium,  5a  .  ,    gr  xx 

Honey  and  linseed-meal,  q.  s.  to 
form  a  ball.  (White.) 

2. 

9>    Emetic  tartar       .  .  -;sg_ 

Tragacanth  powder  .  gij. 

Syrup,  q.  s.  to  form  a  ball. 

(White.) 

3. 

£>    Camphor  . 

Nitre        .         .         '  |£ 
Honey,  q.  s.  to  form  a  ball. 

(White.) 

TONICS  AND  ASTRINGENTS. 

Tonics  are  medicines  which  restore  the 
tension  and  vigour  of  the  muscular  fibre, 
when  it  has  been  weakened  and  relaxed! 
Astringents  contract  the  animal  fibre,  and 
thus  suppress  excessive  evacuations. 

Tonic  halls. 
1. 

9>    Peruvian  bark        .  ,  gij. 

GinSer       •  •  .  5ss. 

Conserve  of  rosep.  q.  g.  to  form  a 


gr.  x. 
5j- 


ball 


9>    Sulphate  of  iron    .         .  *j« 
Salt  of  tartar         .         ,  »« 
Treacle  and  linseed-mcal,  q.  s.  to 
form  a  ball. 


Po     White  arsenic 
Ginger 

Powdered  aniseed  . 
Tragacanth  powder  .  %\). 

Syrup,  q.  s.  to  form  a  ball. 

(White.) 

Tonic  drinks. 
*  1. 

p.    Sulphate  of  zinc      .  .  ^ss. 

Ginger  or  Pimento,  powdered  5j. 
Treacle      .  . 
Water       .  .  .  |xij. 

Mix.    To  be  given  with  the  horn. 

(Bracy  Clark.) 

2. 

£    ^Egyptiacum         .  .  sss> 

Pimento  or  Ginger  .  .  -ss. 

Water,  *xij,  or  enough  to  form  a 
drink.    (Bracy  Clark.) 

3. 

9>    Quassia  chips  . 

**»       •  •  '.  Oiy. 

Poil  till  reduced  to  Oij.  To  be  given 
in  three  drinks.    (Bracy  Clark.) 

Astringent  halls. 
1. 

P»  Opium 
Cnnger 

Chalk  • 
Honey,  q.  s.  to  form  a  ball. 
For  diarrhoea.  (White.) 

2. 

P*>  Catechu 

"  *  oJ* 

Cinnamon  . 

Linseed  meal  and  Palm  oil,  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  ball. 
For  diarrhoea,  &c.  (Morton.) 


3. 

9>    Kino  . 
Cassia, 
Ginger,  aa. 

Treacle,  q.  s.  to  form  a  ball. 
For  diarrhoea,  &c. 

i  1 1  2 


5'j. 
3i» 
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4.  Common  salt        .  .  ^ss. 

Sulphate  of  iron    .  .    gr.  v. 

Dissolve  in  a  quart  of  warm  water,  and 
divide  into  three  drinks.  For  diarrhoea. 
(Bracy  Clark.) 


j»    Oak  bark  .  .         .  §ss. 

Ginger      .  .  .  5j. 

Opium      .         .  .  333. 

Treacle,  q.  s.  to  form  a  ball. 
For  diabetes.  (White.) 

Astringent  powder  for  nasal  gleet. 
Powdered  cantharides       .  Sss. 
Sulphate  of  zinc    .  •  5'j- 

Pimento  powder    .  .  §j- 

Barley  or  Oat-meal  .  §iv. 

Mix  well  together.  A  table-spoonful 
every  morning.    (Bracy  Clark.) 

A  stringent  drinks. 

R-    Glauber's  salts      .  .  ^vj. 

Epsom  salts        .         .  giij. 


Fo    Powdered  gum  arabic 
Prepared  chalk 
Laudanum 
Mint  water  , 
Mix. 


B  Opium 
Ginger 
Oak  bark  . 

Decoction  of  chamomile 
Mis. 


3*>J- 


DS3. 

5i;j- 
oj- 


For  external  application 
ASTKINGENTS  AND  ANTISEPTICS. 
Astringents  are  used  externally  for 


diminishing  discharges  from  wounds,  &c. 
Antiseptics  (from  uvt'i,  against,  and 
(rijira,  to  putrefy)  are  medicines  for 
preventing  putrefaction. 

Astringent  powders. 
1. 

Powdered  alum     ;  .  giv. 

Armenian  bole       .  .  §j.' 

Mix.     |  (White.) 

2. 

R.    Sulphate  of  zinc,  powdered  giv. 
Oxide  of  zinc        .  •  sj« 

Mix. 

Astringent  solutions. 


1. 


o 
Oj 


IV. 


Po    Sulphate  of  zinc  . 
"Water       .  . 
Dissolve. 

For  promoting  the  adhesion  of  living 
surfaces,  in  wounds,  &c.    (Bracy  Clark.) 
2. 

R-    Alum       .  .  .  §iv. 

Boiling  water        .  ,  Oj. 

Dissolve. 

For  cracks  in  the  skin,  and  grease 
chaps.    (Bracy  Clark.) 


3. 


Po    Sugar  of  lead 
Water  , 
Dissolve. 


3»'- 
Oj. 


Po    Tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  .  3J. 
Water       .  .  .  *iv. 

Mix. 

Astringent  liniment. 
iEgyptiacum,  or  Linimentum  a;m- 
ginis,  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
useful  applications  of  this  kind. 

Astringent  ointments 
1. 

Bo    Venice  turpentine  .  .  5'iv. 

Lard         .         .         .  gvj. 
Melt,  and  stir  in  sugar  of  lead  gij. 
Make  into  an  ointment.  (White.) 
2. 

R-    Resin       .  .  ,        .  lbss. 

Wax         .  .  .  o"lv- 

Lard         .  .  •  lbij. 

Verdigris    .  •  •  5VJ- 

Melt  the  resin,  wax,  and  lard,  and  stir 
in  the  verdigris  until  cold. 

Hoof  ointment. 

R.  Tallow 

Bees'  was  . 


Ibiv. 


Tar 


51V- 
lbss. 
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Veterinary 

Melt  slowly  over  a  fire,  and  stir  them 
till  cold.    (Bracy  Clark.) 

Antiseptic  fomentation. 
R,    Decoction  of  marsh  mallow  Oviij. 
Sal  ammoniac       .         .  51V. 
Camphorated  spirit  .  §vj. 

Mix. 

Antiseptic  poultices. 
1. 

JJ>    Oatmeal     .  .  ,  lbss. 

Linseed-meal        .  .  lbss. 

Charcoal  .  . 
Yeast        .  . 


medicines. 


.  q.  S. 
(Blaine.) 


Carrots  or  turnips  boiled  and  mash- 
ed into  a  poultice,  to  which  charcoal  may 
be  added.  (Blaine.) 

3. 

Linseed  made  into  a  poultice  with 
boiling  water,  and  §j  or  ~ij.  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine added  to  about  lbij  of  the  poul- 
tice. 

CAUSTICS  AND  DETERGENTS. 

Caustics,  (from  Kalai,  Kavcrai,  to  burn,) 
are  substances  which  destroy  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  applied  by  chemically 
decomposing  them.  Detergents,  (from 
detergo,  to  wipe  away,)  are  substances 
which  cleanse  wounds,  ulcers,  &c,  and 
excite  healthy  action  in  them. 

Solid  caustics. 
The  following  are  those  most  fre- 
quently used:— The  hot  iron  {actual 
cautery),  Lunar  caustic,  Fused  potash, 
Sulphate  of  copper,  Nitrate  of  copper, 
Corrosive  sublimate,  Quick-lime,  and 
Red  precipitate. 

Liquid  caustics. 
1. 

Butter  of  antimony  (chloride  of  anti- 
mony). 

2. 

9>    Quicksilver  ,  ,  Jss. 

Nitric  acid  .  .  ^j. 

Dissolve  with  heat.  (White.) 


3. 


Rj    Corrosive  sublimate  .  Sjss. 

Water,  sufficient  to  dissolve  it. 

(Blaine.) 

4. 

Rj    Chloride  of  zinc     .  .  ~j. 

Water       .         .         .  |iv. 
Mix. 


B    Verdigris  . 
Acetic  acid 
Mix. 


B:    Sulphate  of  copper 
Water 
Dissolve. 


SJ- 
5'j- 


SJ- 


(Morton.) 

Detergent  ointments. 
1. 

R,    Red  precipitate    '  . 
Lard 

Common  turpentine 
Mix.  (White ) 

2. 

B    Verdigris     .  .  .51]. 

Common  turpentine  .  s;v 

Lard         ..  . 
Mix. 


5'J- 
5VJ- 


5'j- 


Detergent  liniment. 
R    iEgyptiacum         ,         ,  tijj. 
Tincture  of  myrrh  .  =j. 
Mix. 


Detergent  lotion. 
Rj    Sulphate  of  zinc 
Water 
Mix. 


(White.) 


DIGESTIVES  AND  DISCUTIENTS. 

Digestives,  (from  digero,  to  dissolve,) 
are  substances  which,  when  applied  to 
ulcers  or  wounds,  induce  or  promote 
suppuration.  Discuiients,  (from  dncutio, 
to  shake  in  pieces,)  are  substances  which 
possess  the  powerof  repelling  or  resolving 
tumours. 
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Veterinary 

Digestive  ointments. 
1. 

R    Rosin        .  ,  .  Ibj. 

Linseed  oil  .  .  gxij. 

Melt  them  over  a  fire,  and  stir  till 
cold.    (Bracy  Clark.) 

2. 

Bj    Common  turpentine 
Bees'  wax  . 
Lard 

Melt  them  over  a  fire,  and  stir  till 
cold.  (White.) 

3. 

|fc    Tar  .  .  .  lbij. 

Rosin        .  .  .  Ibj. 

Lard         .  .  .  Ibj. 

Melt  them  over  the  fire,  and  stir  till 
cold. 


J»J- 


Discutient  liniment. 
Be    Mercurial  ointment 
Camphor 
Oil  of  turpentine, 
Oil  of  origanum,  aa, 
Mix. 

Discutient  ointment. 
H    Iodide  of  potassium  . 
Spirit  of  wine 
Rub  together,  and  add, 
Lard 

Mercurial  ointment 
Camphor 
Mix. 


3'J- 


fjss. 


SJ- 


5>j- 


EMOLLIENTS. 

Emollients, (from  emollio,to  soften,)  are 
substances  employed  for  softening  and 
relaxing  the  living  tissues. 

Simple  poultices  are  frequently  used 
for  this  purpose;  or  marshmallow  and 
elder  ointments. 


POISONS  FOR  VERMIN. 
1. 


Tobacco     .  .  .  giv. 

Water        .  .  ,  0jj. 

Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
strain.   To  be  used  as  a  wash. 


medicines. 

2. 

R,     Corrosive  sublimate  .  gij. 

Spirits  of  wine        .  .  gij. 

Water        .  .  .  Oij. 

Mix,  for  a  wash. 

REFRIGERANTS. 

Refrigerants,  (from  refrigero,  to  cool,) 
are  applications  for  reducing  the  morbid 
heat  of  any  part  of  the  body. 


1. 

R    Acetate  of  lead 
Vinegar 
Spirits  of  wine 
Water 
Mix,  for  a  lotion. 


R>  Salammoniac 
Vinegar 
Spirits  of  wine 
Water 
Mix,  for  a  lotion. 

.3, 

JJ,    Spirit  of  mindererus 
Spirits  of  wine 
Spirit  of  camphor  . 
Water 
Mix,  for  a  lotion. 

4. 

R,    Goulard's  extract  . 
Spirits  of  wine 
Distilled  water  . 
Mix,  for  a  lotion. 


Su- 
sy- 

Oij. 


SJ- 

5'J- 
Oiss. 


Oij. 


5y- 

5  S3. 

Oij. 


TRAUMATICS. 

Traumaiics,  (from  rpavfia,  a  wound), 
are  applications  employed  for  promoting 
the  healing  of  wounds. 

1. 

Tincture  of  aloes  and  myrrh.  This  is 
the  most  common  application. 

o 


{{,    Sulphate  of  zinc 
Water 
Mix. 


Si- 
3VJ- 
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3. 

p,    Sulphate  of  copper 
Water 
Mix. 


Veterinary  medicines. 


Si- 

|vj. 


Oil  of  tar  has  been  recommended  as  a 
traumatic. 

VESICANTS  AND  RUBEFACIENTS. 

Vesicants,  (from  vesico,  a  bladder,)  are 
applications  for  blistering  the  skin,  and 
causing  a  discharge  of  serous  fluid.  Rube- 
facients, (from  ritbefacio,  to  make  red,) 
are  substances  which,  applied  to  the  skin, 
produce  redness  without  blistering. 

Blistering  ointments. 
1. 

9=    Powdered  cantharides 
Lard 

Oil  of  origanum  . 


Mix-. 


*iv. 
lbij. 

5y- 


(Bracj  Clark.) 


Bj    Powdered  cantharides 
Spirit  of  turpentine . 
Powdered  euphorbium 
Lard 

Oil  of  origanum 


Mix. 


giij. 
3>j. 
lbij. 

5U- 


(Bracy  Clark.) 


3. 


B>    Powdered  cantharides 
Common  turpentine 
Lard 
Mix. 


Bj    Common  resin 

Linseed  oil  .  , 
Dissolve,  and  add, 
Powdered  cantharides 
Lard  .  , 

Oil  of  origanum 


59- 
Sviij. 


M 


(Morton.) 


5VJ- 
lbss. 


3V> 

3x'j- 

3>J- 


ix. 


(Bracy  Clark.) 


5. 


9- 


Powdered  cantharides 
»  euphorbium 
Corrosive  sublimate. 


Si- 

3iss. 
3i- 


Oil  of  origanum 
Lard  • 
Mix. 


3U- 
Sviij. 


Blistering  liniments,  or  Liquid  blisters. 


]. 


Powdered  cantharides  .  lbss. 
Oil  of  turpentine     .  .  Oiv. 

Olive  oil  .  .  Oij. 

Macerate  the  cantharides  in  the  oil  of  ■ 
turpentine  for  a  week ;  then  strain  it, 
and  add  the  olive  oil  to  the  strained 
liquor. 


Bj    Powdered  cantharides 
Flour  of  mustard  . 
Oil  of  turpentine, 
Olive  oil,  aa  . 
Mix  together. 

Rubefacient  liniments. 
I. 

Jje    Olive  oil  . 

Solution  of  ammonia 


59- 

59- 


Mix. 


Si- 


(Bracy  Clark.) 


p.    Olive  oil 
Camphor 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Solution  of  ammonia 
Mix. 


B,    Oil  of  bays 

Soft  soap     .  , 
Solution  of  ammonia 
Spirits  of  camphor  . 
Oil  of  origanum 
Mix. 

4. 

P>    Soft  soap     .  . 
Camphor 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Oil  of  origanum 
Mix. 


Siij. 
Jss. 


glBS. 

S'J- 
5'J- 


•  S;j. 

•  Si* 

•  5fr. 

•  5'j- 
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Veterinary  medicines 
Embrocation  for  sprains. 
Egg  oils. 

p>    Common  vinegar  .  .  Oiss. 

Oil  of  turpentine  .  .  3iss. 

Spirits  of  wine  .  .  giss. 

Goulard's  extract  .  .  §ss. 


The  white  and  yolk  of  2  eggs. 
Mix  the  oil  of  turpentine  and  Gou- 
lard's extract  with  the  eggs,  then  add 
the  vinegar  gradually,  and  lastly  the 
spirit  of  wine. 


Meerschaum,  (German  for  sea-froth.) 

A  \yhite,  or  greyish-green  mineral,  soft  and  dry  to  the  touch, 
and  adhering  to  the  tongue.  It  consists,  according  to  Klaproth, 
of  Silica  41-5  ;  Magnesia  18"25  ;  Water  and  Carbonic  acid  39. 
It  is  found  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  other  parts.  When  dug 
up  it  is  soft,  greasy,  and  lathers  like  soap,  and  is  therefore 
used  by  the  Tartars  in  washing  linen.  The  principal  con- 
sumption of  it,  however,  is  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco- 
pipes. 

Mel.  Honey. 

A  saccharine  substance  elaborated  by  bees  from  the  sweet 
juices,  of  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  and  deposited  by  them  in 
waxen  cells  called  the  honey-comb.  It  consists  of  crystal- 
lizable  and  uncrystallizable  grape  sugar,  with  some  aromatic 
substance  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  flavour.  This  flavour 
differs  according  to  the  sources  from  whence  the  honey  has 
been  obtained  by  the  bees;  thus,  Narbonne  honey  derives  its 
flavour  from  the  rosemary  and  other  labiate  flowers,  on  which 
the  bees  producing  it  feed. 

Mel  preparatubi.    Prepared  honey. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

Clarified  honey  .  •  .  Oss. 

Diluted  alcohol  .  .  Oj. 

Prepared  chalk  .  .  .  gss. 

Having  mixed  the  honey  and  diluted  alcohol,  add  the  prepared  chalk, 
and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand,  occasionally  stirring  it.  Then  heat  it  to 
ebullition,  filter,  and  by  means  of  a  water-bath  evaporate  the  clear  liquor  so 
that  when  cold  it  may  have  the  sp.  gr.  of  1  •32. 

Mel  despumatum.    Clarified  honey. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1836. 

Melt  the  honey  in  a  water-bath,  and  remove  the  scum. 

Mel  boracis.    Honey  of  borax. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836,  Edin.  Ph.  1841,  and  Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Rs     Borax,  powdered  .  .  •  5J- 

Honey,  despumated      .  .  5h  Mix. 

Med.  use.  Detergent  in  aphthous  affections  of  the  tongue  and 
fauces. 
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Mel  rosje.    Honey  of  rose. 
LoncL  Ph.  1836. 

R,    Red  rose,  (petals),  dried    .  giv. 

Water,  boiling       .  .  Oiiss. 

Honey,  despumated  .  Ibv. 

Macerate  the  rose-petals  in  the  water 
for  six  hours ;  then  add  the  honey  to  the 
strained  liquor,  and  boil  down,  in  a  water- 
bath,  to  a  proper  consistence. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

IJ,     Dried  petals  of  rosa  gallica  §iv. 
Boiling  water         .  •  Oiiss. 

Honey       .  .  .  Ibv. 

Infuse  the  petals  in  the  water  for  six 
hours;  strain  and  squeeze;  let  the  im- 
purities subside ;  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor ;  mix  the  honey  with  it ;  and 
evaporate  the  whole  in  the  vapour-bath 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  removing 
the  scum  which  forms. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

|jo    Petals  of  the  red  rose-buds,  dried  and 

freed  from  their  claws  .  .  .  giv. 

Boiling  water      .  .  ,  .  Oiij. 

Honey,  by  weight  ....  Ibv. 
Macerate  the  petals  in  water  for  six  hours ;  mix  the  honey  with  the 
liquor  previously  filtered,  and  boil  it  down  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  re- 
moving the  scum. 

Med.  use.  As  an  adjunct  to  detergent  gargles. 
Mellago. 

Any  medicine  having  the  consistence  and  sweetness  of 
honey. 

Mellago  taraxaci. 

This  term  has  been  applied  to  fluid  extract  of  dandelion. 
Metheglin. 

A  wine  made  from  honey  in  the  following  manner  : — Put 
one  hundred  weight  of  honey  into  a  thirty-two  gallon  cask, 
and  fill  it  up  with  boiling  water;  stir  them  well  together  for  a 
day  or  two,  then  add  yeast,  and  ferment  it.  The  honey  is 
sometimes  boiled  with  the  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
about  an  our.ee  of  hops  added,  previous  to  the  fermentation. 

Microcosmic  salt.    (From  /n/<pos,  little,  and  Koa-fxos,  order.) 

A  double  salt,  obtained  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  phosphate 
of  soda  and  phosphate  of  ammonia,  in  solution,  and  evapo- 
rating it  to  crystallization.  It  is  much  used  as  a  flux  in  expe- 
riments with  the  blow-pipe. 

Mistura  ACAciiE.    Mixture  of  acacia. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Mucilago. 

p.    Gumarabic         .       .  . 

Water,  cold         .      .      .  Oj. 
Mix  them,  allow  the  gum  to  dissolve 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

9>    Acacia,  powdered         ,       ,  |x 

Watcr,  boiling       .       .       .  Oj 

Hub  the  acacia  witli  the  water  gra 
dually  poured  in,  and  dissolve  it. 


without  applying  heat,  but  witli  occa- 
sional stirring;  then  strain  through  linen 
or  calico. 
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Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Mucilago  gummi  arabici. 

Bj    Gum  arabic,  reduced  to  coarse  powder       .  |iv. 
Hot  water,  by  measure        .  .  .  31V. 

Digest,  shaking  frequently,  that  the  gum  may  be  dissolved,  then  strain 
the  mucilage  through  linen. 

Med.  use.  Demulcent.  A  useful  adjunct  to  cough  mix- 
tures ;  also  useful  in  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs.  Dose, 
f^ss  to  f£j. 

Mistuea  althejs.    Mixture  of  marshmallow. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R>    Altham-root,  dried  .  .  .  *iv. 

Raisins,  freed  of  the  seeds  .  .  ^ij. 

Boiling  water         .  .  .  .  Ov. 

Boil  down  to  three  pints  ;  strain  through  linen  or  calico,  and  when  the 
sediment  has  subsided,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  for  use. 

Med.  use.  Emollient.  Used  in  the  various  species  of  mucous 
inflammation. 

Mistura  amygdalae.    Mixture  of  almond. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

ijo    Confection  of  almond         .  ^iiss. 
Distilled  water  .      .  Oj. 

Add  the  water  to  the  confection  of  al- 
mond, gradually,  while  rubbing  them, 
until  they  are  mixed  ;  afterwards  strain 
through  linen. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Mistura 
amycjdalarum. 

9>    Conserve  of  almonds    .       .  3IJ. 
Water        ....  Oij. 
Add  the  water  gradually  to  the  con- 
fection, triturating  constantly,  and  then 
strain  through  linen  or  calico. 


Or, 


3U- 


Sweet  almonds 
Pure  sugar 
Mucilage 
Water 

Steep  the  almonds  in  hot  water  and 
peel  them  ;  and  proceed  as  for  the  Mis- 
tura acacia?. 


3*. 
Oij. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Bj    Sweet  almonds,  blanched 
Bitter  almonds 
Refined  sugar 
Water 


319S. 

9ij. 
Sss. 
Oiiss. 


Rub  the  almonds  with  the  sugar,  add- 
ing gradually  the  water,  then  strain. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Mistura 
acacice. 

Jjc    Mucilage  .       .       .  fgiij. 

Sweet  almonds  .      .  5*. 

Pure  sugar  .       .       .  5v. 

Water  .  .  .  .Oij. 
Steep  the  almonds  in  hot  water,  and 
peel  them  :  beat  them  to  a  smooth  pulp 
in  an  earthenware  or  marble  mortar,  first 
with  the  sugar  and  then  with  the  mucil- 
age; add  the  water  gradually,  stirring 
constantly ;  strain  through  linen  or  ca- 
lico. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.  Emulsio 
arabica. 

Bo    Gum  arabic,  in  powder        .  5ij. 
Sweet  almonds,  blanched, 
Purified  sugar,  aa       .       .  Jss. 
Water,  by  measure       •       •  3xvj- 
Dissolve  the  gum  in  the  water  heated, 
and  when  it  is  almost  cold,  pour  it  gra- 
dually upon  the  almonds  previously 
beaten  to  a  paste  with  the  sugar,  tritu- 
rating at  the  same  time  so  as  to  form  a 
milky  mixture  ;  then  strain. 
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Med.  use.  These  preparations  are  demulcent,  and  useful  in 
inflammatory  fevers,  and  affections  of  the  urinary  organs.  Dose, 
from  fgiij  to  fjvjj  or  even  more. 

Mistura  ammoniaci.    Mixture  of ammoniacum. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 


Ammoniacum       .       .       .  3v. 
Water         .      .      .      .  Oj. 
Eub  the  ammoniacum  with  the  water, 
gradually  poured  in,  until  they  are  per- 
fectly mixed. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R,  Gum  ammoniacum  .  .  3j. 
Pennyroyal  water,  by  measure  jviij. 
Triturate  the  gum  with  the  pennyrojral 
water,  gradually  poured  on,  until  the 
mixture  assumes  the  appearance  of  milk  ; 
it  should  then  be  strained  through  linen. 


Mistura  aperiens  abernethei.  Abernethy1  s  aperient  mix- 
ture. 


R>    Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Manna 

Infusion  of  senna 
Tincture  of  senna 
Mint  water  . 
Distilled  water 


5iv. 
f5vJ- 

m- 

fgij.  Mix. 


Mistura  assafcetim:. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Assafoetida 
Water 

Eub  the  assafoetida  with  the  water, 
gradually  poured  in,  until  they  are  per- 
fectly mixed. 


Oj. 


R 


M ixture  of  assafoetida. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Assafoetida         .       .       •  5j. 
Pennyroyal  water,  by  measure  Sviij. 
Triturate  the  assafoetida  with  the  water 
poured  on  gradually,  until  an  emulsion 
is  made. 


Med.  use.  Chiefly  as  an  enema  in  hysteric  paroxysms, 
also  in  the  convulsions  of  children. 


Mistura  camphors.  Can 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R-    Camphor         .       .       .   3 88. 

Rectified  spirit        .       .  ir\x. 

Water  .  ...  .1  pint. 
First  rub  the  camphor  with  the  spirit, 
then  with  the  water,  gradually  poured  in, 
and  strain  through  linen. 


hor  mixture. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R,    Camphor      .       .       .       .  9j. 
Sweet  almonds, 

Pure  sngar,  aa  *ss. 

Water  .  ,  .  .  Oj. 
Steep  the  almonds  in  hot  water  and 
peel  them  ;  rub  the  camphor  and  sugar 
well  together  in  a  mortar ;  add  the  al- 
monds;  beat  the  whole  into  a  smooth 
pulp  •,  add  the  water  gradually,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  and  then  strain. 
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Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R.    Camphor  .  ,         .         .  3j. 

Rectified  spirit  ,  .  .  n\x. 

Refined  sugar  ....  gss. 
Hot  water  ....  Oj. 

First  triturate  the  camphor  with  the  spirit,  then  with  the  sugar ;  lastly, 
add  the  water  during  the  trituration,'and  filter  the  mixture  through  bibulous 
paper. 

Med.  use.  Employed  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  medicines 
in  low  states  of  the  system,  and  for  antispasmodics  in  nervous 
and  hysteric  affectious.    Dose,  from  f^ss  to  f^ij. 

MlSTURA  CAMPHORJE  CUM  MAGNESIA. 

magnesia. 


Camphor  mixture  with 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R>    Camphor        .       .       ,    gr.  x. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    .    gr.  xxv. 

Water  .       .       .  fgvi. 

Triturate  the  camphor  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia  together,  adding  the  water 
gradually. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826 

R,  Camphor 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

Water     .  ♦ 
Triturate  the  camphor  with  the  mag- 
nesia, adding  the  water  gradually,  and 
mix. 


gr.  xy. 

5ss. 


Med.  use.  The  same  as  of  Mistura  camphorae.  Besides 
th  is,  however,  this  preparation  has  been  found  beneficial  in 
cases  of  uric  acid  diathesis.    Dose,  f5ss  to  f^j. 

Mistura  cascarill^  composita.  Compound  mixture  of  cas- 
carilla. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

p,    Infusion  of  cascarilla       •  .  .  fjsvij. 

Vinegar  of  squill  .  .  fjj. 

Compound  tincture  of  camphor      .       fgij.  Mix. 

Med.  use.  Employed  with  advantage  in  chronic  affections  of 
the  lungs.    Dose,  from  fjj  to  f^iss  occasionally. 


Mistura  cathartica.  Mistura  Senna;  composita. 
mixture.    Black  draught. 


Cathartic 


R.    Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Spirit  of  sal  volatile 
Tincture  of  senna 
Infusion  of  senna 
Extract  of  liquorice 
Oil  of  cloves 


5VJ- 
gtt.  vj. 


Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  extract  of  liquorice  with  heat,  in 
the  infusion  of  senna,  and  then  add  the  other  ingredients. 

Dose.    From  f^iss  to  f^ij  for  adults. 
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Mistura  creasoti.    Mixture  of  creasote. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R  Creasote, 

Acetic  acid,  aa  ...  wixvj. 

Compound  spirit  of  juniper, 

Syrup,  aa  .  .  .  f§j. 

Water  ....  fgxiv. 

Mix  the  creasote  with  the  acid,  then  gradually  the  water,  and  lasty  the 
sjTup  and  spirit. 

Med.  use.  In  those  cases  where  creasote  is  indicated  this 
has  been  found  a  convenient  formula.    Dose,  f^iss. 

Mistura  CRETiE.    Chalk  mixture. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Dubl. 
Ph.  1826. 

Jjo    Prepared  chalk  .       .  gss. 

Sugar  .  .       .  ^iij. 

Mixture  of  acacia  .  f*iss. 

Cinnamon  water  .       .  fgxviij. 
Mix. 


SO*. 
Oij. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R,    Prepared  chalk 
Pure  sugar 

Mucilage  .  . 

Spirit  of  cinnamon  , 
Water  ... 
Triturate  the  chalk,  sugar,  and  mucil- 
age together,  and  then  add  gradually  the 
water  and  spirit  of  cinnamon. 

rhcea  combined  with  acidity. 

Compound  mixture  of  iron. 
Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R.    Myrrh,  reduced  to  fine  pow- 
der     ,  w: 

Carbonate  of  potash  .  gr.xxv. 
Rose  water  .  .  .  gvijsg/ 
Sulphate  of  iron,  reduced  to 

powder       .       .       ,  9j, 
Spirit  of  nutmeg     .       .  sss. 
Refined  sugar        ,       »  X}.' 
Triturate  together  the  myrrh,  spirit  of 
nutmeg,  and  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
during  the  trituration  add  to  them,  first 
the  rose  water  with  the  sugar,  then  the 
sulphate  of  iron.    Pour  the  mixture  im- 
mediately into  a  proper  glass  vessel  and 
stop  it  up. 

Med.  use.  In  cases  of  hysteria  and  chlorosis,  a  most  valu- 
able tonic.    Dose,  fgj  to  '  ValU 


Med.  use.  Antacid ;  in  diai 
Dose,  fgj.  to  f^ij. 

Mistura  ferri  composita. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin. 
Ph.  1841. 

P>    Myrrh,  powdered     .       .  ^ij. 

Carbonate  of  potash        .  Jj. 

Rose  water      .       .       .  fgxviij. 

Sulphate  of  iron,  powdered  9ijss. 

Spirit  of  nutmeg      .       .  f~j. 


Sugar 


5>J- 


Rub  together  the  myrrh  with  the  spirit 
of  nutmeg  and  the  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  to  these,  while  rubbing,  add  first  the 
rose  water  with  the  sugar,  then  the  sul- 
phate of  iron.  Put  the  mixture  imme- 
diately into  a  proper  glass  vessel  and  stop 
it. 
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Mistura  eerri  aromatica.    Aromatic  mixture  of  iron. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Lance-leaved  cinchona,  reduced  to  coarse  powder  gj. 
Colomba  root,  sliced  .  .  . 

Cloves,  bruised  ....  ^ij. 

Iron  filings  ....  §ss. 

Digest  for  three  days  in  a  closed  vessel,  shaking  occasionally,  with  as 
much  peppermint  water  as  will  be  sufficient  to  afford  12  oz.  of  strained  liquor, 
then  add, 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms       .  .  Jiij. 

Tincture  of  orange  peel  ;  .  .  ijiij. 

Med.  use.  Tonic,  and  valuable  in  various  states  of  debility. 
This  preparation  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Heber- 
den's  ink,  from  its  black  colour.    Dose,  f^ss  to  f^ij. 

Mistura  gentians  composita.  Compound  mixture  of 
gentian. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R,    Compound  infusion  of  gentian        .  fSxij. 
Compound  infusion  of  senna  .  fgvj. 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamom     .       fgij.  Mix. 

Med.  use.    Tonic  and  purgative.    Dose,  f^j  to  fgij. 
Mistura  guaiaci.    Mixture  of  guaiacum. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Guaiacum  resin  .  .  .  5'ij- 

Sugar     .  .  .  •  §ss- 

Mixture  of  acacia  .  .  .  fsss. 

Cinnamon  water  .  .  •  fgxix. 

Rub  the  guaiacum  with  the  sugar,  then  with  the  mixture  of  acacia,  and 
to  these,  while  rubbing,  add  gradually  the  cinnamon  water. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

The  same  as  the  London,  except  that  in  the  Edinburgh  formula  19J  fluid- 
ounces  of  cinnamon  water  are  ordered. 

Med.  use.  A  stimulating  diaphoretic.  Dose,  f^ss  to  f^ij,  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

Mistura  iiordei.    Mixture  of  barley . 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Pearl  barley, 
Figs,  sliced, 

Raisins,  freed  of  the  seeds,  aa,       .  :  S'JSS- 

Liquorice  root,  sliced  and  bruised  .  5V* 

Water      .....  Ores. 

Clean  the  barley,  if  necessary,  by  washing  it  with  cold  water ;  boil  it 

with  4*  pints  of  the  water  clown  to  two  pints  ;  add  the  figs,  raisins,  and  h- 
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quorice  root,  with  the  remaining  pint  of  water;  and  again  boil  down  to  two 
pints ;  then  strain. 

Med.  use.    An  agreeable  drink  in  febrile  affections. 
Mistura  moschi.    Mixture  of  mush. 

Lond.  Pb.  1836. 

R  Musk, 

Acacia,  powdered, 

Sugar,  aa  .....  ^ijj. 
Rose  water  .  Oj. 

Rub  the  musk  with  the  sugar,  then  with  the  acacia,  the  rose  water  being 
gradually  poured  in. 

Mistura  salina.    Saline  mixture. 


2. 

R    Citric  acid    .       .       .  5j. 

Carbonate  of  potash      .    gr.  Ixxvj. 


Distilled  water 
Mix. 


1. 

R    Fresh  lemon  juice     .  f*ij. 

Carbonate  of  potash  .    gr.  Ixxvj.  or 

q.  s. 

Distilled  water         .  f~ij. 
Neutralize  the  lemon  juice  with  the 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  add  the  distil- 
led water. 

Med.  use.  Antispasmodic.  Dose,  f^j  to  fgij. 
Mistura  scammokii.    Mixture  of  scammony. 

Edin.  Pb.  1841. 

|k    Resin  of  scammony       .  .  .       gr.  vij. 

Unskimmed  milk  .  .  .  fsiij. 

Triturate  the  resin  with  a  little  of  the  milk  and  gradually  with  the  rest  of 
it,  till  a  uniform  emulsion  is  formed. 

Mistura  spiritus  vini  gallici.  Mixture  of  spirit  of  French 
wine.  J 

Lond.  Pb.  1836. 

R>    Spirit  of  French  wine  [brandy] 

Cinnamon  water,  aa  .  ,  f^iv. 

The  yolks  of  2  eggs. 

Purified  sugar  .  .  .  sSS- 

Oil  of  cinnamon        .  .  „       tj\ij.  Mix. 

Med.  use.  Stimulant  and  restorative.  Given  in  the 
sinking  state  of  low  fever.    Dose,  ffss  to  fgij. 

MoiREE  METALLIQUE, 

Commonly  called  crystallized  tin-plate,  is  produced  by  an- 
Plying  mtro-muriatic  acid  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  surface 
oi  tin-plate,  previously  beatcd,  then  washing  off  the  acid 
1111  water>  drymg  tbe  plate  and  coating  it  with  lacquer 
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Molasses, 

Is  the  brown,  viscid,  uncrystallizable  liquor  which  drains 
from  the  sugar  in  the  colonies.  In  this  country  treacle  is  gene- 
rally  sold  for  it. 

Monesia. 

A  brown  astringent  extract,  said  to  be  made  from  the  bark 
of  the. Chry so phillum  Buranheim,*  native  of  the  Brazils,  where 
the  monesia  is  made.  It  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Brazilians 
as  an  astringent. 

Morphia. 

The  narcotic  principle  of  opium. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

JJ,    Hydrochlorate  of  morphia  .  .  §j. 

Solution  of  ammonia        .  .  .  £$v. 

Distilled  water  .  .  Qj. 

Add  the  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  previously  dissolved  -in  a  piirt  of 
water,  to  the  solution  of  ammonia,  with  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  shaking 
them  together.  That  which  is  thrown  down  wash  with  distilled  water  and 
dry  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Note.— It  is  very  little  soluhle  in  cold  water,  a  little  in  hot  water,  but  it 
is  very  readily  dissolved  in  alcohol.  This  solution  manifests  alkaline  pro- 
perties, when  tested  with  turmeric  ;  and  when  the  spirit  has  been  distilled 
from  it,  it  forms  crystals,  which  are  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  On  nitric 
acid  being  added,  it  becomes  red  first  and  then  yellow.  Tincture  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  occasions  a  blue  colour.  Chlorine,  ammonia  being  added, 
imparts  to  its  salts  a  brown  colour,  which  disappears  when  you  have  added 
more  chlorine.  Morphia  is  also  precipitated  from  its  salts  by  solution  of 
potash,  the  addition  of  which  in  excess  redissolves  it. 

Use.    For  the  preparation  of  Morphia  acetas. 
Morphije  acetas.    Acetate  of  morphia. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

p,    Morphia  .  .  •  •  ovJ; 

Acetic  acid        ...»  W1!- 
Distilled  water    .  *Siy- 
Mix  the  acid  with  the  water  and  pour  it  on  the  morphia  to  saturation. 
Let  the  liquor  evaporate  by  a  gentle  heat  so  that  crystals  may  form. 

Note.— It  is  very  readily  dissolved  in  water.  In  its  other  properties  it 
closely  resembles  morphia. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Take  of  muriate  of  morphia  any  convenient  quantity.  Dissolve  it  in 
14  times  its  weight  of  warm  water,  and,  when  the  solution  is  cool,  add  aqua 
ammonia  gradually,  and  with  constant  agitation,  until  there  is  a  permanent 
but  faint  odour  of  ammonia  in  the  fluid.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a 
calico  filter,  wash  it  moderately  with  cold  water,  and  dissolve  it  by  means 
of  a  slight  excess  of  pyrol igneous  acid  in  12  paits  of  warm  w.itcr  for  every 
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part  of  muriate  of  morphia  that  was  used.  Concentrate  the  solution  over 
the  vapour  bath,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Drain  and  squeeze  the 
crystals,  and  dry  them  with  a  gentle  heat.  More  acetate  of  morphia  may 
be  obtained  on  concentrating  the  mother  liquor. 

Note. — One  hundred  measures  of  asolution  of  lOgrains  in  half  a  fluidounce 
of  water  and  five  minims  of  acetic  acid,  heated  near  to  212°  and  decomposed 
by  a  faint  excess  of  ammonia,  yield  by  agitation  a  precipitate  which,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  occupies  15-5  measures  of  the  liquid. 

Med.  uses.    Dose,  from  gr.  |-  to  gr.       The  advantage  of 
this  preparation  over  opium  is  that  it  occasions  neither  head- 
ache, nor  sickness. 

Hydroclilorate  of  morphia. 
j  Edinh.  Ph.  1841.  Movphice 


MoRPHIjE  HYDROCHLORAS. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Opium,  sliced 


lbj. 


Crystals  of  chloride  of 

lead        .       .       .    Jii.  or  q.  s. 
Purified  animal  charcoal  giijss. 
Hydrochloric  acid, 
Distilled  water, 
Solution  of  ammonia,  aa  q.  s. 
Macerate  the  opium  in  4  pints  of  dis- 
tilled water  for  thirty  hours,  and  bruise  ; 
then,  after  it  has  been  disgested  for 
twenty  hours  more,  press.     That  which 
remains,  macerate  again  and  a  third  time 
in  water,  so  that  it  may  be  free  from 
taste,  and  bruise  and  press  it  the  same 
number  of  times.    Evaporate  the  mixed 
liquors  with  the  heat  of  140°  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup.    Then  add  3  pints 
of  distilled  water,  and  when  all  the  im- 
purities have  subsided,  pour  off  the  su- 
pernatant liquor.   To  this  add  gradually 
2  ounces  of  chloride  of  lead  previously 
dissolved  in  4  pints  of  boiling  distilled 
water,  or  a  sufficient  quantity,till  nothing 
more  is  thrown  down.    Pour  off  the  li- 
quor, and  wash  what  remains  by  the 
frequent  affusion  of  distilled  water.  Then 
evaporate  the  liquors  when  mixed  toge- 
ther by  a  gentle  heat,  as  before,  and  set 
"«de  that  crystals  may  form.  Press 
tr>ese  in  a  linen  cloth,  then  dissolve  them 
,n  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  and  digest 
with  1  >  ounce  of  animal  charcoal,  with 
a  heat  of  120°,  then  strain.    Lastly,  the 
charcoal  being  washed  away,  cautiously 
evaporate  the  liquors,  that  pure  crystals 


3xx. 
Oviij. 
or 


munas. 

9>  Opium 
Water 

Muriate  of  lime 
a  slight  excess. 
Macerate  the  opium  in  fragments  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  two  pints  of  water  ? 
and  separate  the  infusion,  squeezing  well 
the  residue.    Repeat  the  maceration  suc- 
cessively with  two  pints  more  of  the 
water  till  the  whole  is  made  use  of. 
Concentrate  the  whole  infusions  over  a 
vapour-bath  to  one  pint,  and  add  the 
muriate  of  lime  dissolved  in  four  fluid- 
ounces  of  water.    Set  the  whole  aside  to 
settle  ;  pour  off  the  liquid  ;  wash  the 
sediment  with  a  little  water,  adding  the 
washings  to  the  liquid.    Evaporate  the 
liquid  sufficiently  in  the  vapour-bath  for 
it  to  solidify  on  cooling.    Subject  the 
cooled  mass  to  very  strong  pressure  in  a 
cloth  ;  re-dissolve  the  cake  in  a  suffi- 
ciency of  warm  distilled  water;  add  a 
little  fine  powder  of  white  marble,  and 
filter;  acidulate  the  filtered  fluid  with  a 
very  little  muriatic  acid  ;  and  concen- 
trate a  second  time  in  the  vapour-bath 
for  crystallization.    Subject  the  crystals 
again  to  very  strong  pressure  in  a  cloth. 
Repeat  the  process  of  solution,  clarifica- 
tion by  marble  and  muriatic  acid,  con- 
centration, and  crystallization,  until  a 
snow-white  mass  be  obtained. 

On  the  small  scale,  trouble  and  loss 
are  saved  by  decolourizing  the  solution 
K  K  K 
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may  be  obtained.  Into  the  decanted 
liquor,  from  which  the  crystals  were  se- 
parated in  the  first  instance,  a  pint  of 
water  being  first  added,  gradually  drop, 
occasionally  shaking  it,  as  much  solution 
of  ammonia  as  may  suffice  to  throw 
down  all  the  morphia.  To  this,  when 
washed  with  distilled  water,  add  hydro- 
chloric acid,  that  it  may  be  saturated  ; 
then  digest  with  2  ounces  of  animal 
charcoal,  and  strain.  Lastly,  the  char- 
coal being  thoroughly  washed,  evaporate 
*he  liquors  cautiously,  that  pure  crystals 
may  be  obtained. 

Note. — Soluble  in  water.  What  is 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  nitrate 
of  silver  is  not  totally  dissolved  either  by 
ammonia,  unless  added  in  excess,  or  by 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 


of  muriate  of  morphia  by  means  of  a 
little  purified  animal  charcoal  after  two 
crystallizations.  But  on  the  large  scale 
it  is  better  to  purify  the  salt  by  repeated 
crystallizations  alone,  and  to  treat  all 
the  expressed  fluids,  except  the  first,  in 
the  same  way  with  the  original  solution, 
of  impure  muriate  of  morphia.  An  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  salt  may  often  be 
got  from  the  first  dark  and  resinous  fluid 
obtained  by  expression,  on  merely  allow- 
ing it  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  few  months, 
when  a  little  muriate  of  morphia  may  be 
deposited  in  an  impure  condition. 

The  opium,  which  yields  the  largest 
quantity  of  precipitate  by  carbonate  of 
soda,  yields  muriate  of  morphia  not  only 
in  greatest  proportion,  but  likewise  with 
the  fewest  crystallizations. 

Note.— Snow-white ;  entirely  soluble; 
solution  colourless ;  loss  of  weight  at 
212°  not  above  1 3  per  cent  •,  100  mea- 
sures of  a  solution  of  10  grains  in  half  a 
fluidounce  of  water,  heated  near  to  212°, 
and  decomposed  with  agitation  by  a  faint 
excess  of  ammonia,  yield  a  precipitate 
which  in  24  hours  occupies  12-5  measures 
of  the  liquid. 

Med.  uses.  The  hydrochlorate  is  preferable  to  the  acetate 
of  morphia,  as  not  being  so  subject  to  decomposition. 

Morphle  sulphas.    Sulphate  of  morphia. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

P>    Morphia,  in  powder 

Distilled  water  •  •  .0 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Mix  the  morphia  with  the  water,  then  carefully  drop  in  the  acid,  con- 
stantly stirring  till  the  morphia  is  saturated  and  dissolved.    Evaporate  the 
solution  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  so  that  it  may  crystallize  on  cooling. 
Dry  the  crystals  on  bibulous  paper. 

*  Moschus  artificialis.  Oleum  succini  oxidation.  Artificial 
mush.    Oxidized  oil  of  amber.    Resin  of  amber. 

Add  gradually  f5»j  of  nitric  acid  to  f5j  of  oil  of  amber  ;  let  them  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  wasftthe  resinous  substance  which  will  be  formed 
with  water. 


Moxa. 


A  small  combustible  body,  employed  for  VvoauCA"° 
cautcrv .    Moxas  have  been  applied  as  aountei>UT«« 


pplied 


actual 
in 
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cases  of  gout,  rheumatism,  &c.    They  are  usually  made  in 
the  form  of  small  cones  or  short  cylinders,  which  are  placed 
on  the  skin,  ignited,  and  allowed  to  burn  to  the  base. 
^Chinese  moxas.    Prepared  from  the  downy  portion  of  the 
leaves  of  Artemisia  sinensis. 

European  moxas.  Usually  made  of  carded  cotton  soaked 
in  solution  of  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash.  The  pith  of  the 
elder-tree  or  the  sun-flower  is  sometimes  used. 


Mucilago  amyli.    Mucilage  of  starch. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 


Starch 

Water     .         .  Oj. 
Triturate  the  starch  with  a  little  of  the 
water ;  add  the  rest  of  the  water  gra- 
dually ;  then  boil  for  a  few  minutes. 


iDubl.  Ph.  1826. 


Starch        .  .  .  -Jvj. 

Water       .         .  Oj. 
Triturate  the  starch,  gradually  adding 
the  water ;  then  boil  for  a  short  time. 


Med.  use.  As  a  vehicle  for  more  active  medicines  in  the 
form  of  enema. 

Mucilago  tragacanthje.    Mucilage  of  tragacanth. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Tragacanth  .  .  5ij. 

Boiling  water       .  .  fgix. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
triturate  to  dissolve  the  gum,  and 
express  through  linen  or  calico. 

Med.  use.  The  same  as  that  of  the  mixture  of  acacia. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Bj    Gum  tragacanth,  in  powder 

Water,  by  measure  .  .  §viij. 

Macerate  in  a  close  vessel  until  the 
gum  is  dissolved ;  then  strain  the  mu- 
cilage through  linen. 


Mustard.    Flour  of  mustard. 

The  powdered  seeds  of  the  white  and  black  mustard,  from 
which  the  husks  are  separated  by  sifting.  The  flour  of  mus- 
tard of  commerce  generally  contains  wheat  flour  and  cayenne 
pepper,  and  is  coloured  with  turmeric. 

Mustard,  ready  made,  for  the  use  of  the  tablet 


1. 

P>    Common  salt  .  .  lbiss. 

Scraped  horseradish     .  llij. 
Garlic  .  .       2  cloves 

Boiling  vinegar  .       cong.  ij. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
strain,  and  add. 

Flour  of  mustard  q.  s.  to  make  it  of 
the  proper  consistence. 


2. 

9>    Flour  of  mustard  .  lbij. 

Common  salt     .  .  Ibj, 

Vinegar,  sufficient  to  make  it  of  the 
proper  consistence. 

3. 

P>    Flour  of  mustard         .  lbij. 
Common  salt     .  .  lfoj. 

Tarragon  vinegar  .  0^. 

Best  vinegar,  sufficient  to  make  it  of 
the  proper  consistence. 

K  K  K  2 
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Naphtha.  .       c  ,  , 

This  term  was  originally  applied  :  to  a  species  of  hydro- 
carbon,  which  exudes  from  the  ground  in  certain  localities  m 
Persia,  Italy,  &c.  Barbadoes  tar  is  a  variety  of  tins  kind  of 
naphtha,  to  which  the  term  petroleum  is  frequently  applied. 
The  term  naphtha,  however,  is  now  commonly  applied  to 
pyroxylic  and  pyroacetic  spirits.  These  two  last-named  sub- 
stances have  been  prescribed  under  the  name  of  naphtha,  m 
cases  of  incipient  phthisis,  by  Dr.  Hastings. 

Naphthaline.  .    ,  .     ,  ,. 

A  white  crystallizable  volatile  substance  obtained  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  coal-tar. 
Narcotine. 

One  of  the  proximate  constituents  of  opium. 
Necklaces.    Anodyne  necklaces. 

Are  formed  of  the  roots  of  the  henbane,  of  Job  s  tear,,  of 
allspice  steeped  in  brandy,  of  jumble-beads,  or  o  felks  hoofs 
cut  and  strung  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  quacks  who  sell,  or  of 
the  credulous  or  superstitious  persons  who  use  them.  Ihey 
were  supposed  to  procure  easy  dentition  in  children,  and  sleep 
to  persons  affected  with  fever,  but  they  are  now  gone  almost 
out  of  use. 

Nests.    Edible  birds -nests.  ,  ,  .  .      A,     T  j- 

The  nests  of  a  species  of  swallow  inhabiting  the  Indian 
Archipelago;  these  nests  are  formed  of  a  mucous  slime 
fecr  ed  iu  the  stomachs  of  these  birds,  and  thrown  up  for 
ass  'tint  in  building  their  nests.  They  are  added  to  soup  to 
lender  it  thick,  the  feathers  being  separated  by  straining. 

Nickel.    Symb.  Ni.  eq.  28  chieflv 
A  hard,  malleable,  greyish-white  metal.    It  occurs ^cmettj 
i  •  ™;*Vi  nwn  c    and  associated  witn  iron  aim 

ZhT  It  not  us  d Z  nTedicine ;  its  chief  consumption  is 
^tmlfacte  of  Gcnan  or  Nickel  riter,  wind.  »  an 
alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel. 

Sid^Sly  poisonous,  which  is  obtained 
by  distilling  tobacco  with  caustic  potash. 

Novargent.  .  f  re-silvering 

Preparations  arc  sold  under  this  name^o  » 

plated  articles  from  which  the  si  lver  J"  J«n  \\  c0'nsist 
U  coating  copper  and  ot her  ineUil sj i  h  «We ?    ife  of 
of  solutions  of  oxide  of  silver  in  solution  o       ,  j 
soda,  or  cyanide  of  potassium.    Sometimes  the  solutions 
formed  a/e  mixed  with  prepared  chalk  and  ^  n^bV°coated 
powder.    The  solution  is  rubbed  over  the  metal 
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with  a  little  chalk ;  the  powder  is  moistened  with  water  or 
spirit,  and  then  used  in  like  manner. 
Noyaux. 

A  liqueur  made  with  bitter  almonds,  from  which  it  acquires 
its  peculiar  flavour. 


1. 


Oij. 
5xi> 


R 


Bitter  almonds,  blanched 
Proof  spirit,  or  Gin  • 
White  sugar 
Macerate  for  a  fortnight,  and  strain. 

2. 

Peach  or  apricot  kernels 

with  the  shells,  bruised    No.  120 
Proof  spirit  .  .Oij. 

White  sugar        .  .  §xij. 

Macerate  for  a  fortnight,  and  strain. 

Oleum  absinthii.    Oil  of  wormwood. 


3. 

Bitter  almonds  . 
Coriander  seeds  . 
Cinnamon, 
Mace,  aa  • 
Proof  spirit,  or  Gin 
White  surar 


5'J- 

5i» 

Oiv. 
sxxiv. 


Macerate  for  a  fortnight,  and  strain. 


Obtained  by  distillation  from  Artemi- 
sia, ahsinthhim.  Stomachic.  Sp.  gr. 
0-972.  (Pereira.)  1001b.  fresh  herb 
yield  2  ounces  of  the  oil.  (Raybaud.) 
1001b.  dry  herb,  recent,  yield  16  ounces. 
(Martius.)  1001b.  dry  herb,  one  year 
old,  yield  8'75  ounces.  (Bley.) 

Oleum  acoki.  Oleum  ca- 
lami aromatici.    Oil  of  sweet 

flag- 

Obtained  by  distillation  from  the  rhi- 
zome of  Acorus  calamus.  Sweet  scented. 
JOOlbs.  of  the  fresh  rhizome  yielded  16 
ounces.  (Martius.) 

Oleum  jethereum.  Ethe- 
real oil. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

|o    Rectified  spirit       .  .  lbij. 

Sulphuric  acid       .  .  lbiv. 

Solution  of  potash, 
Distilled  water,  Fu  .  .    fjj.  or 

q.  s. 

Mix  the  acid  cautiously  with  the  spi- 
rit. Let  the  liquor  distil  until  a  black 
froth  arises  ;  then  immediately  remove 
the  retort  from  the  fire.  Separate  the 
lighter  supernatant  liquor  from  the 
heavier  one,  and  expose  the  former  to 
the  air  for  a  day.  Add  it  to  the  solution 
of  potash  first  mixed  with  the  water,  and 


shake  them  together.  Lastly,  when  suffi- 
ciently washed,  separate  the  ethereal 
oil  which  shall  have  subsided. 

Nolo. — It  has  a  peculiar,  very  slightly 
acrid  odour  ;  it  is  entirely  soluble  in  sul- 
phuric aether,  and  exercises  no  acid 
power  on  litmus.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1-05. 

Oleum  aloeticum.  Oil  of 
aloes.  (Van  Mons.) 

R,    Socotrine  aloes,  an}'  quantity. 

Distil  it  till  only  a  carbonaceous  mass 
remains  in  the  retort,  and  collect  the 
oil  which  passes  over  into  the  receiver. 

Under  the  name  of  Batavian  aloelic 
oil,  Cadet  de  Gassicourt  prescribes  this 
formula: — 

R,    Oil  of  olives       .  .  lbj. 

Hepatic  aloes,  in  powder, 

Myrrh,  ful         .  . 

Olibanum  .  .  ^sg. 

Distil  from  a  sand-bath,  in  a  stone  re- 
tort. 

The  product  of  this  operation  always 
contains  a  greater  oi  less  quantity  of  cm. 
pyreumatic  oil. 

The  oil  of  aloes  has  been  prais?d 
as  a  vermifuge  for  children  ;  it  is  rubbed 
twice  or  thrice  a  day  upon  the  umbi- 
lical region. 
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Oleum  amygdala.  Oil  of 
almonds.  Oil  of  sweet  al- 
monds. 

Obtained  by  expression  from  bitter  or 
sweet  almonds,  usualty  the  former.  Its 
specific  gravity  appears  to  vary  ;  Brandes 
found  it  to  be  0-911;  Brisson,  0-917; 
Saussure,  0-920  at  50°  Fahr.  The  ave- 
rage produce  is  from  48  to  521bs.  from 
1  cwt.  of  almonds.  (Pereira.) 

Oleum:  amygdala  amar^e. 
Oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Essen- 
tial oil  of  almonds. 

Obtained  by  submitting  bitter  almond 
cake  (left  after  the  expression  of  the 
fixed  oil  from  bitter  almonds)  to  distilla- 
tion with  water,  either  alone  or  more 
usually  with  salt,  previously  leaving  the 
cake  to  soak  in  the  water  for  a  day  or 
more.  25  lbr.  of  cake  yield  2oz.  of  oil. 
It  is  used  to  communicate  flavour  to 
confectionery,  &c,  but  should  be  cau- 
tiously employed,  as  it  is  highly  poison- 
ous, owing  to  the  presence  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  The  specific  gravity  of  a 
sample  which  had  been  prepared  eight 
months  was  1-3836.  (Pereira.) 

Oleum  anethi.  Oil  of 
dill. 

Obtained  by  submitting  the  bruised 
fruit  of  dill  (Anethum  graveolens)  with 
water  to  distillation.  Two  cwts.  of  the 
fruit  yield  8  lbs.  5  oz.  of  oil.  It  is  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  0-881.  Its  odour  is  peculiar  and  pene- 
trating, analogous  to  that  of  the  fruit. 
Its  taste  is  hot  but  sweetish.  According 
to  Sictzmann,  1440  parts  of  water  dis- 
solve one  part  of  this  oil. 

Oleum  animale  empyreu- 
maticum.  Oleum  cornu  cervi. 
Animal  oil.  DippeVs  oil.  Rec- 
tified oil  of  hartshorn. 

From  oil  of  hartshorn  by  a  slow  distil- 
lation, in  a  smiill  retort,  saving  only  the 
first  portion  that  conies  over.     It  is 


at  first  limpid  and  colourless,  but  unless 
secluded  from  light  it  soon  becomes  dis- 
coloured, and  should  therefore  be  kept 
in  opaque  vessels.  It  is  antispasmodic, 
anodyne,  and  diaphoretic  in  small  doses, 
from  10  to  30  drops  in  water.  In  large 
doses  it  acts  as  an  energetic  poison  ;  ex- 
ternally, it  is  irritant. 

Oleum  anisi.    Oil  of  ani- 
seed. 

Obtained  by  submitting  the  fruit  of 
Pimpinella  anisum,  with  water,  to  distil- 
lation. Mr.  Brande  says,  that  from  1 
cwt.  of  fruit,  about  two  pounds  of  oil  are 
obtained.  The  greater  part  of  the  oil 
used  in  this  country  is  imported  from 
Germany  and  the  East  Indies.  When 
carefully  prepared  it  is  transparent  and 
nearly  colourless,  having  a  slightly  yel- 
low tinge.  Its  specific  gravity  increases 
with  its  age.  According  to  Martius, 
when  freshly  distilled,  its  specific  gravity 
was  0.979.  but  after  keeping  it  for  a  year 
and  a  half  it  had  increased  to  0.9853.  It 
congeals  at  50°  Fah.,and  does  not  liquefy 
again  under  62°.  Spermaceti,  which  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  added  to  oil  of  anise 
to  promote  its  solidification,  may  be  de- 
tected by  its  insolubility  in  cold  alcohol, 
the  oil  being  soluble  in  all  proportions. 

Oleum  anisi  stellati.  Ole- 
um badiani.  Oil  of  star-anise 
{Illicium  anisatum). 

Has  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  oil  of 
aniseeds,  but  it  preserves  its  fluidity  at 
35°.6  F.  It  is  said  to  be  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  the  oleum,  anisi. 

Oleum  anthemidis.  Oleum 
chamamcli.    Oil  of  chamomile. 

Obtained  by  distillation  from  the  flow- 
ers and  herb  of  Anthemis  nobi/is.  When 
first  drawn  it  is  usually  of  a  green  colour, 
but  on  exposure  to  the  light  and  air  be- 
comes yellowish  brown.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  variety  of  chamomile  which  yields 
a  bright  blue  oil,  and  which  is  not  so  li- 
able to  change  colour  as  the  other.  100 
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lbs.  of  the  flowers,  when  recently  dried, 
yield  5.83  ounces,  but  when  kept  twelve 
months,  only  3  ounces  of  oil. 

OLEUM  ANAMIltTJE  COCCULI. 

Oil  of  coc.culus  indicus. 

Obtained  by  digesting  the  seeds  in  rec- 
tified spirit  and  evaporating  the  tincture, 
■when  the  oil  collects  on  the  surface ;  it 
has  a  bright  green  colour,  and  contains 
pierotoxin,  the  active  principle  of  the 
seeds. 

Oleum  armoracijE.  Oil  of 
horseradish. 

Obtained  by  distillation  with  water 
from  the  fresh  root  of  C'ochlearia  armora- 
cia.  It  is  pale  yellow ;  heavier  than 
water,  and  very  volatile.  Its  odour  is 
exceedingly  powerful,  and  like  that  of 
horseradish,  one  drop  is  sufficient  to  in- 
fect a  whole  room.  Its  taste  is  at  first 
sweetish,  then  burning  and  acrid.  It 
causes  inflammation  and  vesication  when 
applied  to  the  skin.  It  is  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water,  easily  so  in  alcohol.  100 
lbs.  of  the  fresh  root  yield  0-fl  oz.  of  oil. 
(Raybaud.) 

Oleum  asari.  Liquid  vo- 
latile oil  of  asarabacca. 

Obtained  by  submitting  the  root  of 
Asaru.ni  eurojiceum  to  distillation,  with 
water,  when  three  volatile  oily  matters 
are  obtained,  two  of  which  are  solid. 
The  liquid  oil  is  yellow,glutinous,  lighter 
than  water,  and  has  an  acrid,  burning 
taste,  and  a  penetrating  odour  like  that 
of  valerian.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, more  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the 
oils  (volatile  and  fixed).  Its  constituents 
areC8H40.  (Pereira.) 

Oleum  aspiialti.  Oil  of 
asphalt  u  in. 

PJenck's  Pharra. 

]. 

9>    Asphaltum,  any  quantity. 

Let  the  oil  be  elicited  by  dry  distilla- 
tion, and  let  this  be  purified  by  repeated 
distillation. 


Pharm.  Wirtera. 
2. 

pE>    Asphaltum,  in  powder  .  gvj. 

Decrepitated  muriate  of  soda, 
Washed  sand,  ail       .  .  3'x- 

Distil;  collect  and  rectify  the  oil  which 
passes  over. 

Oleum  aurantii.  Oil  of 
orange  flower.  Oil  of  neroli. 

Procured  from  the  flowers  of  both  the 
bitter  and  sweet  orange  (Citru3  vulgaris 
and  Citrus  aurantium),  but  that  from  the 
former  is  preferred.  It  is  obtained  by 
submitting  the  flowers,  with  water,  to  dis- 
tillation, and  is  found  floating  on  the 
water  in  the  receiver.  It  has  an  aromatic 
and  fragrant  odour  somewhat  differing 
from  that  of  the  flower. 

Oleum  aurantii  folium. 
Oil  of  orange-leaf. 

Obtained  from  the  leaves  of  both  the 
bitter  and  sweet  orange.  This,  as  well 
as  the  oil  obtained  from  the  orange  ber- 
ries, is  sometimes  sold  under  the  name  of 
essence  de  petit  grain. 

Oleum  aurantii  corticis. 
Oil  of  orange  peel. 

Obtained  from  the  rind  of  the  bitter 
and  the  sweet  orange.  It  is  used  in  per- 
fumery. 

Oleum  dalatinum.  Oil  of 
ben.  (Brugnatelli.) 

P>   Ben  nuts,  blanched,  any  quantity. 

Bruise  them  in  a  marble  mortar  with 
a  wooden  pestle  ;  enclose  the  paste  in  a 
woollen  bag,  express  without  heat,  and 
strain  the  oil. 

Oleum  belladonna.  Oil 
of  deadly  nightshade. 

In  Suabia  and  Wurtcmburgh  tins  oil 
is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  ber- 
ries of  the  Atropa  belladonna.  It  is  lim- 
pid, of  a  yellow  colour,  insipid,  and  with- 
out smell.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.0250 
at  60°  F.  It  freezes  at  34°  F.  In  its 
preparation,  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  emanations  of  the  oil,  which 
cause  headache.  The  marc  retains  much 
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of  the  narcotic  principle  of  the  fruit,  and 
would  therefore  be  unfit  for  giving  to 
cattle.  In  Wurtemburgh  the  oil  is  used 
in  lamps.  In  medicine  it  is  applied  to 
bruises.  (Dumas.) 

Oleum  benzoini.  Oil  of 
Benjamin. 

Obtained  by  distilling  by  a  strong  fire 
the  residuum  left  after  the  sublimation 
of  benzoic  acid.  It  is  used  in  making 
an  imitation  of  Russia  leather. 

Oleum  bergamii.  Oleum 
hergamoti.  Essence  of  berga- 
mot.    Volatile  oil  of  bergamot. 

It  may  be  obtained  either  by  expres- 
sion or  by  distillation  from  the  rind  of 
the  Citrus  bergamia.  It  is  of  a  pale 
greenish  yellow,  very  fragrant,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0-885.  Its  composi- 
tion is  identical  with  that  of  oil  of  lemons, 
being  C'°  H8.  It  is  imported  from  the 
Eouth  of  Europe. 

Oleum  barosmje  seu  di- 
osMjE.     Volatile  oil  of  buchu. 

Yellowish  brown,  lighter  than  water  ; 
odour  that  of  the  leaves. 

Oleum  betul;e.  Birch  oil. 

Obtained  by  placing  the  inner  bark  of 
the  birch  in  an  earthen  pot,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  inverted  over,  and  luted  to,  an- 
other pot  sunk  in  the  ground;  then  kind- 
ling a  fire  round  the  upper  pot."  The 
products  of  the  distillation,  which  con- 
sists of  volatile  and  resinous  matters,  are 
condensed  and  collected  in  the  lower  pot, 
which  serves  as  a  receiver.  It  is  used  in 
the  manufacturing  of  Russia  leather,  and 
gives  to  it  its  peculiar  smell. 

Oleum  buxi.    Oil  of  box. 

By  distillation,  from  box  wood  {Bvxus 
sempcrvirens)  without  any  addition  ;  it  is 
resolvent. 

Oleum  bezoardicum.  We- 
dels  oil. 

9>    Camphor    .  .  .  jij. 

Oil  of  almonds.      .  .  J'j* 

Oil  of  bergamot     .  .  5ss. 

Alkanet  root,  sufficient  to  colour  it. 


Oleum  cacao.    Cocoa  oil. 
Butter  of  cacao. 

Ph.  Bat.  . 

Roast  the  seeds  of  Theobroma  cacao,  or 
chocolate  nuts,  over  a  gentle  fire,  so  that 
they  may  be  more  readily  divested  of  the 
skin.  Then  let  them  be  bruised  into 
powder,  and  being  enclosed  in  a  linen 
bag,  let  them  be  exposed  to  the  vapour 
of  boiling  water,  and  after  the  vapour 
has  thus  intimately  penetrated  the  whole 
mass,  let  the  bag  be  consigned  to  a  press 
moderately  heated.  The  butyraceous 
oil  expressed  by  these  means  is  to  be 
melted  by  a  gentle  fire,  strained  through 
a  linen  cloth,  and  then  digested  in  warm 
water  for  some  hours,  to  purify  it  from 
foreign  matter. 

Oleum  cadinum.  Huile  de 
cade. 

Obtained  from  Juniperus  oxycedrus, 
used  as  tar. 

Oleum  cajuputi.  Oleum 
melaleuco?..  Cajuput,  or  Kya- 
pootie  oil. 

It  is  prepared  in  the  East  Indies  by 
distilling  the  dry  leaves  of  Melaleuca 
minor  with  water.  It  is  said  to  be 
chiefly  prepared  at  Banda.  Its  colour 
is  green.  It  boils  at  3434°.  Its  com- 
position is  C10H9O.  It  is  a  powerful  an- 
tispasmodic, diffusible  stimulant,  and 
sudorific,  and  in  India  is  much  used  as  a 
medicine,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally. 

Oleum  cantharidis.  Oleum 
cum  cantharidibus.  Oilofcan- 
tharides. 

Codex. 

R,    Cantharides  in  coarse  powder  Jij. 
Olive  oil  •  •       •  5XVJ- 

Digest  for  six  hours,  with  the  heat  of 
a  water-bath,  then  press  and  filter. 

An  oil  may  be  obtained  from  cantha- 
rides by  treating  the  flics  with  ether,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  until  the  ether 
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has  been  driven  off.  This  oil  contains 
the  Cantharidinc,  or  active  principle  of 
the  fly,  and  is  a  powerful  vesicatory. 

Oleum  camphors.  See 
Linimcntum  camphor  ai. 

Oleum  camphors.  Oleum 
camphor ce  nitricatum.  Nitric 
oil  of  camphor. 

Obtained  by  dissolving  large  quanti- 
ties of  camphor  in  nitric  acid.  The  so- 
lution separates  into  two  portions ;  that 
which  contains  the  camphor,  and  most  of 
the  acid  floats  upon  the  top  of  the  other, 
in  the  form  of  a  very  pale  yellow  co- 
loured oily  fluid,  to  which  the  above 
name  has  been  applied.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

Oleum  CAMPHORiE.  Cam- 
phor oil.    Liquid  camphor. 

Obtained  by  making  deep  incisions 
into  the  trunk  of  Dryobalnanops  aroma- 
ika,  with  an  axe.  The  oil  gushes  out 
and  is  received  into  bamboes  and  other 
proper  vessels.  It  is  sometimes  perfectly 
limpid,  transparent,  and  colourless  ;  but 
is  generally  more  or  less  yellowish  or 
brownish.  Its  odour  is  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  of  oil  of  cajuputi,  combined 
with  the  odour  of  camphor  and  carda- 
moms. According  to  Pelouze,  it  is 
composed  of  C30Hi6.  By  exposure  to' 
air  it  rapidly  oxidizes.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  scented 
soap. 

Oleum  cannabis.  Oil  of 
hemp -seed. 

This  oil  is  obtained  by  expression 
from  the  seeds  of  Cannabis  saliva. 
When  fresh  drawn  it  is  greenish-yellow, 
but  becomes  yellow  by  keeping.  Its 
smell  is  disagreeable,  but  it  has  little 
taste.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in 
boiling  alcohol;  but  cold  alcohol  dis- 
solves only  the  30th  of  its  weight.  At 
5°  Fah.  it  becomes  thick,  and  at —  17°  it 
freezes  like  oil  of  walnuts.    It  is  used  for 


lamps  in  Russia  and  other  countries.  It 
is  also  used  iu  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
and  in  varnishes. 

Oleum  cardamomi.  Oil  of 
cardamom  seeds. 

Obtained  by  distilling  cardamoms  with 
water. 

Oleum  carlinje.  Oleum 
radicis  carlince. 

Obtained  from  the  root  of  the  carline 
thistle ;  fragrant ;  sinks  in  water. 

Oleum  carui.  Oil  of  ca- 
raway. 

Obtained  by  submitting  the  bruised 
fruit  of  Carum  carui  to  distillation  with 
water.  The  quantity  obtained  from  a 
given  weight  of  fruit  is  variable  ;  accord- 
ing to  Recluz,  about  47  per  cent.,  but 
£•43  per  cent,  has  been  obtained.  When 
fresh  prepared,  it  is  colourless  ;  but  it 
becomes  yellow  and  subsequently  brown 
by  keeping.  It  is  limpid,  and  has  the 
aromatic  odour  of  the  fruit  and  an  acrid 
taste;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*950.  It 
is  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  carminative. 

Oleum  caryophyllorum. 
Oil  of  cloves. 

Obtained  by  submitting  cloves  (the 
unexpandedjlowers  of  Caryophylhis  aro- 
maticus)  to  repeated  distillation  with 
water.  It  is  one  of  the  least  volatile, 
and  most  difficult  to  distil  of  all  the  vo- 
latile oils.  It  has  the  well-known  smell 
of  cloves,  and  a  hot  disagreeable  taste. 
It  is  colourless  or  light  yellow  when 
fresh,  but  the  colour  deepens  by  keep- 
ing, and  at  length  becomes  a  dark  brown. 
Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1-035  to 
1'061.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  concentrated  acetic  acid.  On  an 
average  cloves  yield  (when  subjected  to 
repeated  cohobations)  from  17  to  2'2  per 
cent,  of  volatile  oil.  It  is  sometimes 
used  to  relieve  toothache,  but  its  more 
frequent  use  is  as  an  addition  to  purga- 
tives. 
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Oleum  cassi;e.  Oil  of  cas- 
sia. Oil  of  Chinese  cinna- 
mon. 

Obtained  from  cassia-lignea  by  distil- 
lation with  water.  Its  properties  and 
composition,  together  with  its  effects  and 
uses,  are  similar  to  those  of  oil  of  cinna- 
mon, to  which,  however,  it  is  inferior  in 
odour  and  flavour.  It  is  usually  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour.  About  12  oz.  of  oil 
are  obtained  from  100  lbs.  of  the  bark. 

Oleum  cebauill^:.  Oil  of 
cebadilla. 

Is  a  green  fatty  matter  procured  from 
the  Asagria  officinalis  ;  it  is  lighter  than 
water,  and  has  a  faint,  somewhat  rancid 
taste. 

Oleum  cedri.  Oleum  oitri. 
Oil  of  cedrat.  Essence  of 
ceclrat. 

(1.)  The  oil  first  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion, from  the  yellow  part  of  citron-peel 
{Citrus  medica);  it  is  colourless,  very 
thin,  and  flagrant. 

(2.)  The  second  oil  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  the  yellow  part  of  citron- 
peel;  greenish;  100  citrons  yield  1  oz. 
of  the  white  oil,  and  J  oz.  of  the  green- 
ish. It  may  also  be  obtained  by  ex- 
pression. 

Oleum  ceile.    Oil  of  wax. 

When  bees-wax  is  distilled  a  concrete 
substance  comes  over,  (butter  of  wax), 
which  by  re-distillation  yields  a  liquid 
oil  (oil  of  wax).  The  wax  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  lime  to 
facilitate  the  distillation. 

Oleum  cetaceum.  Sper- 
maceti oil.    Sperm  oil. 

Found  in  a  large  cavity  of  the  upper 
jaw  of  the  whale,  (Physelcr  macrocepha- 
lus,)  mixed  with  spermaceti,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  filtration.  It  is  a  clear 
and  remarkably  thin  oil,  and  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  heavy  machinery,  where  there 


is  very  rapid  motion,  as  it  does  not  be- 
come thick  and  viscid,  like  some  other 
oils.  It  is  also  much  used  for  burning, 
as  it  gives  a  good  light  and  produces  very 
little  smell.  A  gallon  of  the  oil  weighs 
about  8-J-  lbs. 

Oleum  charts.  Oil  of 
paper.    Rag  oil. 

Bate  directs  this  oil  to  be  made  by 
burning  paper  on  a  tin  plate,  and  collect- 
ing the  oil  which  is  condensed  on  the 
cold  metal.  A  better  arrangement  than 
this  might  be  contrived  for  collecting  the 
oil.  It  was  formerly  much  esteemed  as 
a  remedy  for  alopecia,  or  the  falling  off 
of  the  hair ;  also  for  toothache,  ear- 
ache, &.C 

Oleum  ch^rophylli.  Oil 
of  chervil. 

(Pharm.  Wirtem.) 

Fresh  herb  of  chervil  .  25  parts. 
Water  .  .  .  75  „  - 
Muriate  of  soda  .  3  „ 

Macerate  for  three  days,  then  distil, 
and  separate  the  oil  from  the  water. 

Oleum  chenopodii.  (U.  S.) 
Oil  of  wormseed. 

This  oil  is  distilled  from  the  Chenopo- 
dium  anthelminticum,  and  is  peculiar  to 
the  United  States.  When  recently  dis- 
tilled, it  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  but 
becomes  deeper,  and  even  brownish,  by 
age.  It  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  plant.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  0-908.  It  is  used  as 
an  anthelmintic,  in  doses  of  from  4  to  8 
drops  for  a  child,  morning  and  evening, 
for  3  or  4  days,  followed  by  a  brisk  ca- 
thartic. 

Oleum  cin>amomt.  Oleum 
cinnamomi  veri.  Oil  of  cinna- 
mon. 

Obtained  in  Ceylon  by  macerating 
the  inferior  pieces  of  the  bark  of  Cinna- 
momum  sseylanicum  reduced  to  a  coarse 
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powder,  in  seu-wator  for  a  few  days, 
when  it  is  submitted  to  distillation.  As 
imported,  the  colour  of  the  oil  varies  from 
yellow  to  cherry-red.  The  paler  varie- 
ties are  most  esteemed  ;  hence  London 
druggists  frequently  submit  the  red  va- 
riety to  distillation,  when  two  pale  yellow 
oils  are  obtained;  one  lighter,  (amount- 
ing to  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole,)  the 
other  heavier  than  water.  The  loss  by 
this  process  is  about  10  percent.  The 
quantify  of  oil  obtained  from  11  lbs.  of 
bark  is  1  oz. 

Oleum  citri  florum.  Oil 
of  citron  flowers. 

Obtained  by  distillation  from  the 
flowers  of  the  Citrus  medica.  It  is  am- 
ber coloured  and  slightly  fragrant. 
60  lbs.  of  the  flowers  yield  1  oz.  of  oil. 

Oleum  cocois  nucifer^e. 
Oil  of  cocoa-nut.  Sutter  of 
cocoa-nut. 

This  oil  is  obtained  by  expression 
from  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the 
fruit  of  the  Cocos  nucifera.  It  is  white, 
and  of  a  pretty  hard  consistence.  Of 
late  years  it  has  been  employed,  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  in  this  country,  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  as  a  substitute  for 
tallow.  It  contains  elain  and  stearin, 
the  latter  of  which  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  wax,  in  making  candles ;  for  which, 
on  account  of  the  high  temperature  re- 
quisite to  fuse  it,  it  answers  very  well. 

Oleum  de  colza.  Oil  of 
colza. 

This  is  a  superior  kind  of  rape-seed 
oil,  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  a  variety 
of  the  llrassica  campeslris.  It  is  used 
in  lamps,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0-91 3G  at  59°.  The  seeds  yield  39  per 
cent,  of  their  weight  of  oil. 

Oleum  conii,  Oil  of  hem- 
lock. 

Codex. 

Jt>    Fresh  leaves  of  hemlock       .  lbj. 
Olive  oil  .  .  lbij. 


Bruise  the  leaves,  and  heat  them  with 
the  oil  over  a  slow  fire,  till  the  moisture 
of  the  herb  is  driven  off,  then  digest 
them  for  two  hours,  and  strain,  press, 
and  filter. 

Oleum  copaiba.  Essential 
oil  of  copaiba. 

Obtained  by  distilling  balsam  of  co- 
paiba with  water.  When  most  of  the 
water  has  passed  over,  heat  it,  return  it 
to  the  still,  and  resume  the  distillation  ; 
repeat  this  process  so  long  as  a  sensible 
quantity  of  oil  passes  over  with  the 
water.  From  249  lbs.  of  balsam,  128  lbs. 
of  volatile  oil  and  T20  lbs.  of  resin  were 
obtained.  When  rectified  and  freed 
from  water  by  means  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-878.. 
It  is  colourless,  but  possesses  an  acrid 
taste,  and  an  aromatic  peculiar  odour. 

Oil  of  copaiba  is  isomeric  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  being  composed  of  C10H8. 
This  oil  is  preferred  by  some  practi- 
tioners to  any  other  preparation  of  the 
balsam,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
drops,  which  may  be  gradually  increased. 
It  may  be  taken  on  a  lump  of  sugar. 

Oleum  coriandri.  Volatile 
oil  of  coriander. 

Obtained  by  distillation  from  the  fruit 
of  Coriandrum  sativum.  It  is  yellowish, 
and  possesses  the  medicinal  qualities, 
taste,  and  agreeable  odour  of  the  cori- 
ander. 

Oleum  coryli.  Hazel-nut 
oil.   JYut  oil. 

Is  obtained  from  the  hazel-nut,  the 
fruit  of  Corylus  avctluna.  It  is  a  very 
fine  oil,  sometimes  substituted  for  oil  of 
ben  ;  it  is  used  by  painters  as  a  vehicle 
for  their  colours. 

Oleum  croci.  Volatile  oil 
of  saffron. 

Obtained  by  distilling  saffron  with 
water.  It  is  yellow,  heavier  than  water, 
has  a  burning  acrid  taste,  and  is  some- 
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what  soluble  in  water.  By  keeping,  it 
becomes  white,  solid,  and  lighter  than 
water.  It  is  probable  that  upon  it  de- 
pend the  medicinal  properties  of  the  saf- 
fron. 

Oleum  crotonis.  Oleum 
tiglii.    Croton  oil. 

This  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from 
the  seeds  of  Croton  tiff  Hum.  It  is  partly 
imported  from  the  East  Indies,  partly 
expressed  in  London.  The  seeds  yield 
about  30  per  cent,  of  oil,  though  double 
this  quantity  may  be  obtained  by  ex- 
hausting them  with  alcohol  or  ether. 
As  met  with  in  commerce,  it  varies  from 
a  pale  straw-colour  to  a  dark  brown.  The 
specific  gravity  of  different  specimens 
varies  from  0-947  to  0-953  at  60°. 

When  genuine  this  oil  is  perfectly  so- 
luble in  an  equal  bulk  of  alcohol,  spe- 
cific gravity  -796,  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. It  is  one  of  the  most  active  dras- 
tic purgatives.  Its  virtue  has  been 
stated  to  be  due  to  a  peculiar  volatile 
acid  (crotonic  acid)  which  exists  in  a  free 
state  in  the  oil. 

Oleum  cumini.  Oleum  cy- 
mini.  Oil.  of  cummin. 

Obtained  by  submitting  the  fruit  of 
Cuminum  cyminum  to  distillation  with 
water.  Sixteen  cwts.  of  fruit  yield  about 
144  lbs.  of  oil.  As  usually  met  with  it 
is  pale  yellow  and  limpid.  Its  smell  is 
disagreeable;  its  taste  very  acrid.  It 
consists  of  two  oils,  one  a  carbo-hydrogen, 
called  cumen  or  cymen,  Cl8H21  the 
other,  an  oxygenated  oil,  called  hydruret 
of  cumyl,  CS0H1,O,-fH.  It  is  in  the 
volatile  oil  that  the  peculiar  properties 
of  cumin  reside. 

Oleum  cubeb2e.  Volatile 
oil  of  cubebs.  Oil  of  cubebs. 

Prepared   by  grinding   the  fruit  of 
Piper  cubeba,  and    distilling   it  with 
water.  Cubebs  yield  about  10-5  per  cent 
of  a  transparent,  slightly-coloured  (when 
pure,  colourless)  volatile  oil,  having  a 


specific  gravity  0-929.  It  has  the  odour 
of  cubebs,  and  a  hot,  aromatic,  bitter 
taste.  It  is  composed  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  the  same  proportions  as  in 
oil  of  turpentine,  but  its  formula  is 
CISH12,  being  half  as  much  again  as  oil 
of  turpentine.  Oil  of  cubebs  is  an  excel- 
lent and  most  convenient  substitute  for 
the  powder,  in  doses  of  from  10  to  12 
drops,  gradually  increased. 

Oleum  digitalis.  Oil  of 
foxglove. 

Codex. 

Made  from  foxglove  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess to  that  for  oleum  conii. 

Oleum  ergot^e.  Oil  of 
ergot. 

Obtained  by  submitting  the  etherial 
tincture  of  ergot,  (Secale  cornutum,) 
procured  by  percolation,  to  evaporation 
at  a  gentle  heat.  Its  colour  is  reddish 
brown.  Its  taste  is  slightly  acrid.  It  is 
lighter  than  water,  and  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol. 

Oleum  excestrense.  Exe- 
ter oil. 

Lond.  Ph.  1677. 

Jjc    Green  oil  of  elder  .  lbxvj. 

Euphorbium, 
Mustard, 
Castor, 

Pyrethrium,  aa  .  .  §j. 

The  original  formula  had  31  ingre- 
dients, which  were  to  be  infused  in  wine 
and  oil,  but  it  is  now  seldom  made.  The 
green  oil  of  elder  is  usually  substituted 
for  it. 

Oleum  fagi.  Beech-nut,  or 
Beech-mast  oil. 

Obtained  by  expression,  from  the  fruit 
of  Fagus  sylvalica.  This  is  a  very  clear 
oil,  and  keeps  well.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  0-9225.  When  fresh,  it  is  a  little 
acrid,  which  property  it  however  loses 
by  age  or  boiling  water.    It  is  used  m 
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France  in  cooking,  and  also  for  burning. 
It  is  sometimes  eaten  with  salads. 

Oleum  fceniculi.  Oleum 
fceniculi  dulcis.  Oil  of  sweet 
fennel. 

Obtained  by  submitting  the  bruised 
fruit  of  Fceniculum  dulce  to  distillation 
with  water.  Nineteen  cwts.  of  the  fruit 
(shorts)  yield  73  lbs.  of  oil.  (Pereira.) 
This  oil  is  more  agreeable  both  in  taste 
and  smell,  than  that  obtained  from  wild 
fennel.  It  is  stimulant  and  carminative, 
but  is  seldom  used.  The  dose  is  from 
two  to  twenty  drops. 

Oleum  fceniculi  vulgaris. 
Oil  of  common,  wild,  or  bitter 
fennel. 

This  is  a  pale  yellow,  limpid  oil ;  spe- 
cific gravity  0*997  ;  and  having  the  pe- 
culiar odour  of  the  fruit.  When  cooled 
below  50°  it  crystallizes.  Two  kinds  of 
crystals  are  formed,  the  one  in  large 
plates,  heavier  than  water,  and  much 
less  volatile  than  the  second,  which  is 
lighter  than  water,  and  passes  over  first 
when  both  are  distilled  together;  the 
first  is  isomeric  with  oil  of  anise  or 
C10H6O,  the  second  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine C,0H». 

Oleum  fcenugr-iECI.  Oil 
of  foznxigreck  seeds. 

Codex. 

Made  from  fenugreek  seeds  by  a  si- 
milar process  to  that  for  Oleum  cum 
cautharidibus. 

Oleum     filicis  maris. 
Oleum  filicis.    Extr  actum  fiili- 
cis    cethcreum,  seu  balsamum 
filicis.    Oil  of  male  fern. 

Obtained  by  evaporating  an  cthcrial 
tincture.  A  pound  of  the  rhizome 
yielded  Soubeiran,  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  thick  black  oil,  having  the  aromatic 
odour  of  fern.  It  may  also  be  prepared 
from  the  buds.    By  substituting  alcohol 


for  other,  twelve  or  thirteen  drachms  of 
oil  can  be  obtained  from  21}  lbs.  of  the 
rhizome. 

Oleum  formicarum.  Oil 
of  ants. 

Niemann. 

f$>     Ants       .  .  .  siv. 

Olive  oil  .  .  .  5j. 

Digest  in  a  moderate  heat  for  twenty 
days,  and  strain. 

Oleum  fuliginis.  Oil  of 
wood  soot. 

Lond.  Ph.  1746. 

Obtained  by  distillation  from  wood 
soot.  It  is  fetid,  formerly  used  in  epi- 
lepsy. 

Oleum  gaultheri^:.  (U. 
S.)     Oil  of  partridge  berry. 

This  oil  is  used  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  prepared  chiefly  in  New  Jersey. 
It  is  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  to 
be  prepared  by  distillation  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Gaultheria  procumhens ; 
but  the  whole  plant  is  usually  emploj'ed. 
When  fresh  it  is  nearly  colourless,  but 
as  found  in  the  shops  it  is  of  a  brownish 
yellow  or  reddish  colour.  It  has  a 
sweetish,  slightly  pungent,  peculiar  taste, 
and  a  very  agreeable  characteristic  odour, 
by  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  all  other  officinal  oils.  It  is  the 
heaviest  of  the  known  essential  oils, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*173.  Its 
boiling  point  is  412°.  It  is  used  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  pleasant  flavour  to  cover 
the  taste  of  other  medicines. 

Oleum  guataci.  Oil  of 
guaiacum. 

Fill  a  capacious  retort  with  guaiacum 
raspings,  lute  a  receiver  to  it,  and  gra- 
dually apply  the  heat  of  a  sand-bath  un- 
til a  thick  cmpyrcumatic  oil  shall  have 
come  over. 
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Oleum  hedeomje.  (U.S.) 
Oil  of  pennyroyal. 

This,  though  analogous  in  properties 
to  the  European  pennyroyal,  (Mentha 
pulegium,)  is  derived  from  a  distinct 
plant,  (Hedeoma  puleyioides.)  peculiar  to 
North  America.  It  has  a  light  yellow 
colour,  with  the  odour  and  taste  of  the 
herb.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-948.  It 
may  be  used  as  a  remedy  for  flatulent 
colic,  to  correct  the  operation  of  griping 
medicines,  and  to  impart  flavour  to  mix- 
tures. The  dose  is  from  two  to  ten 
drops. 

Oleum  helianthi.  Oil  of 
sunflower. 

This  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of 
Helianthus  annuus.  It  is  limpid,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  an  agreeable  odour,  and 
slight  taste.  It  freezes  at  60°  Fah.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  0-9262  at  5SC.  It  is 
used  as  food  and  for  burning. 

Oleum  hyoscyami.  Oil  of 
henbane. 

Codex. 

Made  from  henbane  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess to  that  for  Oleum  conii. 

Oleum  hyperici.  Balsa- 
mum  hyperici  simplex.  Oil 
of  St.  Jolm's  wort. 

Flowers  of  St.  John's  wort  .  £iv. 
Olive  oil    .         .          •  Ihij. 
Infuse  till  the  oil  is  well  coloured, 
then  strain. 

Oleum  hyssc-pi.  Oil  of 
hyssop). 

Obtained  by  distillation  from  ITi/s- 
sopus  officinalis.  2  cwt.  yielded  6  oz.  of 
oil.  It  is  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  car- 
minative. 

Oleum  jasmini.  Oil  of 
jasmine.    Essence  of  jasmine. 

Obtained  by  distillatio.i  fram  the 
flowers  of  jasminum  grandiflorum,  not 


picked  from  their  cups  ;  yielded  in  very 
small  quantity  ;  highly  fragrant ;  brought 
from  the  East  Indies.  Oil  of jasmine  is 
also  mEj.dc  by  putting  jasmine  flowers  be- 
tween l  iyersof  wool  saturated  with  olive 
oil,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  afterwards 
pressing  out  the  oil  when  it  has  absorbed 
the  volatile  oil  of  the  flowers.  The  Es- 
sence is  also  said  to  be  sometimes  made 
by  mixing  the  oil  last  described  with  spi- 
rit, and  then  distilling  off  the  spirit,  but 
it  is  more  probably  made  by  directly  dis- 
tilling the  flowers  with  spirit. 

Oleum  jatroph^e  curcadis. 
Oleum  infernale.  Oil  ofjatro- 
pha  curcas. 

Prepared  by  expression  from  the  seeds 
of  Jatropha  curcas.  It  is  a  drastic  pur- 
gative resembling  in  its  properties  croton 
oil,  and  in  large  doses  is  an  energetic 
poison.    In  India  it  is  used  for  lamps. 

Oleum  jecoris  aselli. 
Oleum  morrhua?.  Cod  liver 
oil. 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  livers  of 
the  common  cod,  (Oadus  morrhua,)  by 
exposing  them  to  the  sun,  when,  as  the 
livers  corrupt,  the  oil  luns  from  them 
and  is  collected  in  a  vessel  set  to  receive 
it ;  after  which  it  is  filtered  and  export- 
ed. As  thus  prepared  it  is  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  ot 
some  of  the  solid  matters  of  the  fish  in  a 
state  of  decomposition.  But  it  may  be 
prepared  nearly  colourless,  by  exposing 
the  fresh  livers  of  the  fish  to  the  heat  of 
a  stove  not  exceeding  200°  Fah.,  in  an 
earthen  pan,  or  other  vessel,  when  the 
oil  runs  out,  and  may  be  collected  and 
filtered  to  separate  any  solid  particles. 
Cod  liver  oil  contains  a  trace  of  iodine 
and  bromine,  which  however  is  too  small 
to  be  of  any  activity  as  a  medicine.  It 
is  employed  internally  as  a  remedial 
agent  in  rheumatism  and  scrofula,  re- 
quiring a  long  continued  use  to  prove 
successful. 
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Oleum  juglandis.  Oleum 
nucumjvglandis.  Oil  of  wal- 
nuts. 

Obtained  hy  expression  from  walnuts, 
the  fruit  of  Juglans  regia.  It  makes 
good  plaisters,  but  will  not  keep ;  used 
by  painters;  it  is  very  drying;  90  lbs. 
avoir,  of  kernel  yield  20  to  24  quart  bot- 
tles of  oil.  When  cold  drawn  it  is  eaten 
with  salads. 

Oleum  juniperi.  Oil  of 
juniper. 

This  oil  is  obtained  by  submitting  the 
fruit,  tops,  or  wood  of  Juniperus  commu- 
nis to  distillation  with  water.  The  full- 
grown  green  fruit  yields  more  than  the 
ripe  fruit,  for  in  the  act  of  ripening  a 
portion  of  the  oil  becomes  converted  into 
resin.  It  is  limpid  and  colourless,  or  has 
a  slight  shade  of  yellow.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0-911.  It  has  the  well  known 
smell  and  taste  of  juniper  berries.  Spirit 
impregnated  with  it  constitutes  the  well- 
known  Geneva  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  said 
to  be  sometimes  adulterated  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  This  fraud  maybe  detected  by 
taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil,  which 
would  be  lighter  than  that  above  given 
if  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Accord- 
ing to  Blanchet,  it  consists  of  two  isome- 
ric oils;  one  colourless  and  more  volatile, 
sp.  gr.  0-8392  ;  the  other  coloured  and 
less  volatile,  sp.  gr.  0-8784.  The  com- 
position of  oil  of  juniper  is  analogous  to 
that  of  oil  of  turpentine,  being  C'°  Hf. 
The  physiological  effects  of  oil  of  juniper 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  terebinthi- 
nate  substaaces. 

Oleum  lapidum  prunarum. 
Oil  of  plum  stones. 

Thisis  extracted  from  the  kernels  of  the 
common  plum  (Primus  domcsiica).  It 
is  limpid,  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour, 
inodorous,  and  possesses  a  taste  analo- 
gous to  that  of  oil  of  almonds.  At  60°  its 
specific  gravity  is  0-9127  ;  it  freezes  nt 
16°.  It  easily  goes  rancid.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  oils  for  burning. 


Oleum  lateritium.  Oil  of 
bricks. 

Heat  bricks  to  redness,  and  quench 
them  in  olive  oil ;  when  they  have  im- 
bibed the  oil  as  much  as  they  will,  break 
them  into  small  pieces,  put  them  into  a 
retort,  and  distil  with  the  heat  of  a  sand- 
bath.  The  oil  which  passes  over  is  to  be 
separated  and  preserved. 

Oleum  lathyris.  Oil  of 
garden  spurge. 

From  Euphorbia  lathyris.  Cathartic, 
dose  from  gutt.  iv  to  viij  ;  14  oz.  of  seeds 
yield  6  oz.  of  oil,  by  pressure. 

Oleum  lauri.  Oleum  lait- 
rinum.     Oil  of  bag. 

Obtained  from  either  the  fresh  or  dried  i 
berries  of  Laurus  nobilis ;  from  the  former 
by  bruising  and  boiling,  then  pressing 
through  a  sack  ;  the  oil  floats  on  the  sur- 
face, and  when  cold  is  of  a  butyraceous 
consistence.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
dried  berries,  by  exposing  them  to  the 
vapour  of  water  until  thoroughly  soaked, 
and  then  rapidly  pressing  them  between 
heated  metallic  plates.  By  the  latter 
method  they  yield  one-fifth  of  their 
weight  of  oil.  It  is  imported  in  barrels 
from  Trieste.  It  has  a  greenish  colour 
and  the  odour  of  the  berries.  It  is  occa- 
sionally employed  in  sprains  and  bruise?, 
but  its  principal  use  is  in  veterinary  me- 
dicine. 

Oleum  lauri  volatilum. 
Volatile  oil  of  laurel  berries. 
Oil  of  sweet  bag. 

Is  obtained  by  distilling  tlie  berries 
with  water.  The  crude  oil  is  pale  yel- 
low, transparent  readily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  By  redistillation  it  yields 
two  isomeric  oils,  (C10  I1I60,)  one  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  0-857,  the  ogier  0-885 
while  a  brown  balsamic  matter  remains  in 
the  retort. 

Oleum  lauro-cerasi.  Vo- 
latile oil  of  the  cherry  laurel. 
By  distillation  with  water,  cherry  lau  ;vl 
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leaves  yield  a  volatile  oil  and  a  distilled 
water  {aqua  lauro-cerasi).  Cherry-laurel 
oil  is  pale  yellow,  heavier  than  water, 
and  like  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds, contains  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
hydruret  of  benzyle.  "When  exposed  to 
air  it  attracts  oxygen  and  deposits  ben- 
zoic acid  ;  oil  of  vitriol  colours  it  red. 
It  appears  to  be  a  weaker  poison  than 
the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  with  which,  ac- 
cording to  Robiquet,  it  agrees  in  all  its 
chemical  properties. 

Oleum  lavandul-e.  Oleum 
Lavandulae  vera.  English  oil 
of  lavender. 

Prepared  by  distilling  lavender  flowers 
with  water.  It  has  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
a  hot  taste,  and  very  fragrant  odour.  Its 
.specific  gravity  varies  from  0-077  to 
0-005.  The  lightest  is  the  best.  Its 
formula  is  C15  H14  0\  One  pound  of 
oil  is  obtained  from  50  lbs.  to  70  lbs.  of 
the  flowers.  When  the  stalks  and  leaves 
are  distilled  with  the  flowers,  the  odour 
of  the  oil  is  considerably  deteriorated. 
Its  chief  use  is  as  a  perfume,  though  me- 
dicinally it  is  stimulant  and  stomachic, 
in  doses  of  from  gtt.  ij  to  gtt.  v. 

Oleum  limonum.  Essential 
oil  of  lemon-peel.  Essence  of 
lemons. 

This  oil  is  usually  procured  by  expres- 
sion from  the  rind  of  the  lemon,  the  fruit 
of  the  Citrus  limonum,  and  is  then  some- 
what turbid  and  liable  to  undergo  change 
by  keeping,  owing  to  the  mucilaginous 
matter  whiifh  it  contains  in  solution.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  by  distillation, 
when  it  is  pure  and  not  liable  to  change 
from  keeping,  but  its  flavour  is  less  plea- 
sant and  sweet.  It  is  imported  chiefly 
from  Portugal  and  Italy,  though  some  is 
procured  in  France.  When  quite  pure 
it  is  colourless,  fragrant,  and  limpid,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-347  at  70°  F. 
It  is  soluble  in  all  proportion  in  absolute 
alcohol,  but  spirit  of  wine,  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  0-847,  dissolves  only  14  per 


cent,  of  it  at  G0°.  Oil  of  lemons  is  iso- 
meric with  oil  of  turpentine,  being  com- 
posed of  C'°  H*. 

Oleum  liliauum.  (P.  L. 
1679.)     Oil  of  white  lilies. 

Obtained  by  infusing  the  flowers  of 
Lxlium  candidam  in  olive  oil,  exposed  to 
the  sun  for  a  week,  and  then  straining. 

Oleum  lini.    Linseed  oil. 

Obtained  by  expression  from  the  ripe 
seeds  of  the  Linum  vsitatissimum  or  com- 
mon flax,  which  furnish  about  22  per 
cent,  of  their  weight  of  it.  It  is  usually 
amber  coloured,  but  may  be  rendered 
quite  colourless.  It  becomes  solid  at  3°, 
provided  that  temperature  be  continued 
for  several  days.  It  dissolves  in  5  times 
its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol,  in  40  of  cold 
alcohol,  and  in  1-6  times  its  weight  of 
ether.  It  is  principally  employed  by 
painters  for  the  mixing  of  colours,  as, 
when  exposed  to  air,  it  has  the  property 
of  drying  into  a  hard  transparent  varnish, 
which  change  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
boiling  the  oil  either  with  or  without  li- 
tharge, sugar  of  lead,  or  white  vitriol. 
Medicinally,  linseed  oil  is  rarely  em- 
ployed internally.  Its  most  ordinary 
use  is  for  the  preparation  of  linimentum 
calcis. 

Oleum  lumbricorum.  Oil 
of  earth-worms. 

Edin.  Ph.  1744. 

R.    Earth-worms,  washed  .       .  lbss. 
Olive  oil     ....  Oiss. 
White  wine        .       .       •  Oss. 
Boil  them  together  gently,  until  the 
wine  is  evaporated,  then  strain  the  oil. 

This  oil  was  originally  made  by  sub- 
mitting earth-worms  to  distillation  in  a 
retort. 

OlEUJI  LUPULI.  Oil  of 
hojis. 

A  greenish-yellow  oil,  having  the  smell 
nnd  taste  of  hops.    It  may  be  obtained 
by  distilling  hops  with  water,  or  by  treat- 
ing them  with  ether.     It  has  asp.gr. 
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•910.  By  keeping  it  becomes  converted 
into  a  kind  of  resin. 

Oleum  macidis.  Essential 
oil  of  mace. 

Procured  by  submitting  mace  (tbe 
arillus  of  Myristica  officinalis)  with 
water  to  distillation.  It  is  colourless, 
or  pale  yellow,  lighter  than  water,  and 
has  the  flavour  and  odour  of  mace.  Its 
composition,  effects,  and  uses,  are  similar 
to  those  of  oil  of  nutmegs. 

Oleum  madi.  Oil  of  madia 
sativa. 

Obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds 
of  Madia  saliva.  It  is  of  a  more  agree- 
able flavour  than  the  oils  obtained  from 
some  other  oleiferous  plants.  The  seeds 
yield  about  20  per  cent,  of  oil. 

Oleum  makjoranje.  Oil  of 
sweet  marjoram. 

Obtained  by  submitting  the  herb  (Mar- 
jorana  hortensis)  to  distillation  with 
water.  It  is  pale  yellow,  or  brownish, 
and  possesses  the  strong  odour  and  taste 
of  the  marjoram.  It  is  tonic  and  stimu- 
lant ;  85  lbs.  of  fresh  herbs  yield  3  oz. 

Oleum  meliss^e.  Oil  of 
balm. 

Obtained  from  Melissa  officinalis  by 
distillation  with  water.  It  is  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  has  the  peculiar  odour 
of  balm.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-975. 
Oil  of  lemon  is  said  to  be  frequently 
substituted  for  it.  It  is  tonic  and  stimu- 
lant. 

Oleum  menthje  piperita. 
Oil  of  peppermint. 

Is  obtained  by  distilling  the  fresh  herb 
{Mentha  piperita)  with  water.  It  is  co- 
lourless, or  nearly  so,  sometimes  having 
a  pale  yellow  or  greenish  tint,  but  be- 
coming reddish  by  nge.  It  has  the  pene- 
trating odour  of  the  plant,  and  a  burning 
aromatic  taste,  followed  by  a  sensation 
of  cold.   Its  specific  gravity  is  0-902.  It 


boils  at  3C5°  F.,  and  consists,  according 
to  Kane,  of  C2 1  II20  O2.  In  a  warm, 
dry,  and  favourable  season,  the  produce 
of  oil,  from  a  given  quantity  of  fresh 
herb,  is  twice  as  great  as  it  is  in  a  wet 
and  cold  season.  The  largest  produce  is 
three  drachms  and  a  half  of  oil  from  two 
pounds  of  fresh  peppermint,  and  the 
smallest  about  a  drachm  and  a  half  from 
the  same  quantity.  English  oil  of  pep- 
permint is  superior  to  the  foreign.  It 
is  carminative,  stimulant,  and  antispas- 
modic. 

Oleum  Mentha  pulegii.  Oil 
of  pennyroyal. 

Is  obtained  from  Mentha  pulegium. 
It  has  a  pale  colour,  a  warm  taste,  and 
the  peculiar  odour  of  the  herb.  It  boils 
at  395°  F.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-925. 
It  is  composed,  according  to  Kane,  of 
C,S  IP  O.  The  fresh  herb  yields  from 
1-1 20th  to  l-lOOth  of  its  weight  of  oil. 
It  is  stimulant,  carminative,  and  anti- 
spasmodic, and  is  used  as  an  emmena- 
gogue. 

Oleum  Mentha  viridis.  Oil 
of  spearmint. 

Procured  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
oil  of  peppermint  from  Mentha  viridis. 
It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  but  becomes 
reddish  by  age.  It  has  the  odour  and 
taste  of  the  plant,  and  is  lighter  than 
water.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-914.  It 
boils  at  320°  F.,  and  is  composed,  accord- 
ing to  Kane,  of  C"  H28  O.  The  average 
produce  of  the  essential  oil  is  not  more 
than  the  l-500th  part  of  the  fresh  herb. 
It  is  carminative  and  stimulant. 

Oleum  millefolii.  Oil  of 
milfoil  floioers. 

Obtained  by  distillation  from  the 
flowers  of  Achillea  millefolium.  14  lbs. 
of  the  dry  flowers  yield  Jiij. 

Oleum  monardje.  (U.  S.) 
Oil  of  horsemint. 

Prepared  by  distillation  from  the  fresh 
herb  of  the  Monarda  punctata.  It  has 
L  L  L 
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a  reddish  amber  colour,  a  fragrant  odour, 
and  a  warm,  very  pungent  taste.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  a  powerful  rubefacient,  even 
producing  vesication.  Internally  it  is 
stimulant  and  carminative. 

Oleum   e  mucilaginibus. 
Oil  of  mucilages. 

«Lond.  Ph.  1746. 

p,    Fresh  marshmallow  root     .  lbss. 
Linseed, 

Fcenugreek  seed,  aa    .       .  giij. 

Water        ....  lbij. 

Olive  oil  .  .  *  •  •  lbiv. 
Boil  the  bruised  seeds  and  root  with 
the  water  for  half  an  hour  over  a -slow 
fire  •,  then  add  the  oil,  and  boil  again 
until  the  water  is  entirely  evaporated, 
then  carefully  decant  the  oil. 

Oleum  myristic^e  expres- 
sum.  Adeps  myristicce.  Oleum 
moschatce.     Expressed  oil  of 
nutmegs.      Expressed    oil  of 
mace. 

Prepared  by  beating  the  nutmegs  to  a 
paste,  which  is  to  be  inclosed  in  a  bag, 
and  then  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  water, 
and  afterwards  expressing  the  oil  with 
heated  plates.  It  is  of  an  orange  colour, 
firm  consistence,  and  fragrant  odour,  like 
that  of  the  seeds  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained. It  is  soluble  in  4  parts  of  boil- 
ing alcohol.  It  is  occasionally  employed 
externally  in  chronic  rheumatism  and 
palsy. 

Oleum  myristicje.  Oleum 
nucis  moschatce.  Essential  oil 
of  nutmeg. 

Obtained  by  distilling  together  nut- 
megs and  water.  It  is  usually  imported. 
It  is  colourless  or  pale  yellow ;  has  the 
odour  and  taste  of  nutmegs,  and  a  viscid 
consistence.  By  agitation  with  water  it 
separates  into  two  oil?,  one  lighter  than 
the  water,  the  other  heavier.  It  is 
seldom  employed  medicinally. 


Oleum  myrti  essentiale. 
Essential  oil  of  myrtle.  Es- 
sence of  myrtle. 

This  is  a  fragrant  volatile  oil,  obtained 
by  distillation  from  the  flowers  and  leaves 
of  Myrtus  communis.     100  lbs.  of  the 
fresh  leaves  yielded  from  2^  oz.  to 
oz. 

Oleum  narcissi.  Essence 
of  jonquil. 

Used  in  perfumery. 

Oleum  nervinum.  Oleum 
bubulum.  Neats-foot  oil.  Trot- 
ter oil.    Nerve  oil. 

Obtained  by  boiling  neats'  feet  and 
tripe  in  water.  Used  to  soften  leather 
and  to  oil  machinery. 

Oleum  nucis  pini.  Oil  of 
stone-pine  kernels. 

Obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds 
of  the  Pinus  pinea.  It  grows  rank  very 
soon.  16  lbs.  of  kernels  yield  5$)s.  of 
oil. 

Oleum  oliv^e.  Oil  of  olives. 
Salad  oil.  Sweet  oil. 

There  are  four  different  kinds  of  olive 
oil  known  in  the  districts  where  it  is  pre- 
pared, namely, 

1.  Virgin  oil. — This  term  is  applied, 
in  the  district  "of  Montpelier,  to  that 
which  spontaneously  separates,  from  the 
paste  of  crushed  olives.  This  oil  is  not 
met  with  in  commerce,  being  all  used  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

In  the  district  of  Aix  the  name  is  ap- 
plied, to  that  which  is  first  obtained  from 
the  olives,  ground  to  a  paste  in  a  mill, 
and  submitted  to  a  slight  pressure  two  or 
three  days  after  collecting  the  fruit.  A 
good  deal  of  this  oil  is  found  in  com- 
merce. 

2.  Ordinary  oil.— In  the  district  of 
Montpelier  this  oil  is  prepared  by  pres- 
sing the  olives,  previously  crushed  and 
mixed,  with  boiling  water.  At  Aix  the 
oil  is  prepared  by  pressing  the  olives 
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which  have  been  used  for  obtaining  the 
virgin  oil,  to  which  it  is  inferior. 

3.  Oil  of  the  infernal  regions..  (Oleum 
ompiacinum.) —  The  water  which  has 
been  used  in  the  preceding  operations  is 
in  sonic  districts  conducted  into  large 
reservoirs,  where  it  is  left  for  many  days, 
during  which  time  any  oil  which  may 
have  remained  in  the  water  is  separated, 
but  it  is  only  fit  for  burning. 

4.  Fermented  oil. — Is  obtained  by  leav- 
ing the  fresh  olives  in  heaps  for  some  time 
and  pouring  boiling  water  on  them  before 
pressing.  This  oil,  which  is  much  injured 
by  the  process,  is  rarely  met  with  in 
commerce. 

Provence  oil,  (Oleum  provinciate,)  the 
produce  of  Aix,  is  most  esteemed.  Flo- 
rence oil  is  a  very  fine  kind,  imported 
from  Leghorn.  Lucca  oil  is  imported 
in  jars  holding  19  gallons  each.  Genoa 
oil  is  another  fine  kind.  Gullipoli  oil  is 
imported  in  casks.  Sicily  and  Spanish 
are  inferior  kinds. 

As  met  with  in  commerce  it  is  an  unc- 
tuous fluid  of  a  pale  yellow  or  greenish 
iiue.  When  good  it  has  scarcely  any 
smell.  Its  taste  is  bland  and  mild.  Its 
specific  gravity  at  77°  F.  is  0  9109,  ac- 
cording to  Saussure.  It  is  soluble  in  ]J 
times  its  weight  of  ether,  but  very  spar- 
ingly so  in  alcohol. 

Oleum  olivarum  oxygen- 
ait  m.    Oxygenated  olive  oil. 

Ph.  Bat. 

ft    Olive  oil      ....  3xvi. 

Tut  it  into  a  capacious  receiver  placed 
in  cold  water,  or  in  snow  if  convenient, 
and  pass  chlorine  gas  through  it  slowly 
for  several  days,  or  until  it  has  become 
thick  nnd  viscid.  It  is  then  to  be 
washed  with  water,  to  free  it  from  muri- 
atic acid. 

Oleum  cmiGANi.  Oil  of  com- 
mon marjoram.    Oil  of  thyme. 

Obtained  by  submitting  the  herb  (Ori- 
ganvhi  vulgare)  to  distillation  with  water. 
As  imported  it  has  a  red  colour,  of  which 


it  may  be  deprived  by  redistillation.  Its 
taste  is  acrid  ;  its  odour  like  that  of  the 
plant.  It  boils  at  354°  F.,  and  is  com- 
posed, according  to  Kane,  of  C50  H<°  0. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0'867.  2  cwts.  of 
the  herb  yield  on  an  average  1  lb.  of  oil, 
but  it  varies  exceedingly  with  the  season 
and  culture  of  the  plant.  It  is  powerfully 
acrid  and  stimulant,  and  is  frequently 
mixed  with  liniments,  for  sprains,  bruises, 
rheumatism,  &c. 

Oleum  palm^:.  Oleum  co- 
cois  butyracece.    Palm  oil. 

Is  imported  from  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  principally  from  Guinea,  where 
it  is  procured  by  expression  from  the 
fruit  of  Elais  gtdneensis.  It  is  solid,  of  a 
rich  golden  yellow  colour,  a  sweetish 
taste,  and  agreeable  odour,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  rhizome  of  the 
Florentine  iris.  By  exposure  to  light  it 
is  bleached.  The  Africans  use  it  instead 
of  butter.  It  is  emollient,  and  is  occa- 
sionally applied  to  bruises,  sprains,  &c. 
Its  chief  consumption  is  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap. 

Oleum  papaveris.  Poppy 
oil. 

Obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds 
of  Papaver  somniferum.  It  is  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  without  smell,  taste  not  un- 
pleasant. Its  specific  gravity  is  0-9249 
at  60°.  It  freezes  at  0°.  It  is  some- 
times used  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil  at 
table;  it  is  also  used  by  painters,  its 
drying  properties  being  increased  by  the 
addition  of  litharge.  It  has  no  narcotic 
properties. 

Oleum  petrolei  volatile. 
Essential  oil  of  petrolium. 

(Swediaur.) 
9>   Petrolium    ....  IMS, 
Water       ....  lbiv. 
Distil  over  a  slow  fire  till  limpid  oil 
ceases  to  pass  over. 

Stimulant  and  resolvent.  Chiefly  used 
externally  in  arthrodynia  and  parnlysLi. 
L  L  L  2 
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Oleum  phosphoratum. 
Phosphorated  oil. 

Ph.  Borussica. 

p>    Phosphorus,  dry,  and  cut 

into  small  pieces  .    gr.  xij. 

Almond  oil,  recently  pre- 
pared :  *j. 
Melt  the  phosphorus  in  the  oil  by  the 
aid  of  warm  water ;  then  agitate  until  it 
appears  to  he  dissolved.  1  oz.  of  oil 
dissolves  about  4  grs.  of  phosphorus. 
Dose,  from  5  to  1 0  drops,  in  some  muci- 
laginous liquid.  It  may  be  aromatized 
by  a  few  drops  of  some  essential  oil,  as 
of  bergamot. 

Oleum  picis  liquids.  Oleum 
pini  rubrum.    Oil  of  tar. 

Obtained  by  distillation  from  tar.  It 
is  a  reddish  limpid  fluid  having  the  odour 
of  tar.  By  redistillation  it  may  be  ren- 
dered colourless,  and  then  resembles  oil 
of  turpentine.  It  is  occasionally  applied 
to  ringworm  and  scalled  head. 

Oleum  pichurtum.  Oleum 
fabarum  pichurium.     Oil  of 
sassafras   nuts,    or  pichurim 
beans. 

Obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds 
of  Neciandra  jjkcAwjv/  and  Aydendron 
cujumary.  It  is  white,  butyraceous, 
smelling  like  sassafras  ;  becomes  yellow- 
ish and  tallowy  by  age.  1  lb.  of  the 
seeds  yield  about  1 1  oz.  of  oil. 

Oleum  pimento.  Oil  of 
pimento.    Oil  of  allspice. 

Obtained  by  submitting  the  fruit  of 
Eugenia  pimento,  to  distillation  with 
water.  Mr.  Whipple  obtained,  from 
8  cwt.  of  pimento,  41  lbs.  6  oz.  of  oil,  or 
about  G  per  cent.  The  oil  of  pimento 
of  commerce  is  a  mixture  of  two  oils,  one 
heavy,  the  other  light,  of  which  the  lighter 
distils  over  first,  thus  differing  from  oil 
of  cloves. 

Oleum  pimpinell^e. 

Obtained  by  distillation  from  the  roots 
of  Pimpernel  or  Common  lumet  {Sangui- 


sorba  officinalis).    It  is  of  a  blue  colour, 
and  possesses  cordial  properties. 

Oleum  Piperis,  Volatile 
oil  of  pepper. 

Obtained  by  distillation  from  common 
pepper  (the  fruit  or  berry  of  Piper  ni- 
grum). When  pure  it  is  colourless,  pos- 
sessing the  odour  and  taste  of  pepper,  but 
by  keeping  it  becomes  gradually  yellow. 
It  is  lighter  than  water,  and  is  composed, 
according  to  Dumas,  of  C10  H8,  so  that 
it  is  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Oleum  rap^:.  Brown  rape 
oil. 

Procured  by  expression  from  the  seeds 
of  the  Brassica  campeslris  oleifera.  It  is 
of  a  yellowish  colour.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  0.914;  it  freezes  at  28°  Fa.  ^It 
dries  slowly,  makes  a  softish  soap,  and 
smokes  much  when  burned. 

Oleum  rap.ze  refinum.  Re- 
fined rape  oil.    Pale  rape  oil. 

From  brown  rape  oil,  by  mixing  21bs. 
of  oil  of  vitriol  and  41bs.  of  water,  with 
each  cwt.  of  the  oil,  beating  the  whole 
well  together,  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
eight  or  ten  da3rs  in  a  warm  place,  pour- 
ing off  the  oil  and  filtering  through  flan- 
nel or  felt.  Used  for  burning,  and  some- 
times for  machinery,  &c. 

Oleum  raphani.  Oil  of 
wild  mustard. 

Is  obtained  by  expression  from  the 
seeds  of  Rhaphanus  rhaphanlstrum. 

Oleum  ravensar^e.  Oil  of 
rav.entsara. 

Obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Itavensara 
aromaiica,  by  distillation  with  water.  It 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  sold  for  oil  of 
cloves. 

Oleum  RHODir.  Oil  of  rho- 
dium. 

Obtained  by  distillation  from  Levant 
lignum  rhodium,  the  root  of  Canary  rose 
wood,  (Genista  canadensis)  BOlbs.  yielded 
5ix  ;  801bs.  of  a  very  resinous  old  wood 
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yielded  2oz.  It  is  light,  yellowish,  but 
by  keeping  grows  red.  It  is  imported 
from  the  Levant. 

Oleum  rhodiol^e.  Oil  of 
rosewort. 

Obtained  by  distillation  from  the  root 
of  Rhodiolce  rose®.  It  is  of  a  yellowish 
colour  :  lib  yields  3j  ;  said  to  be  sold  for 
oil  of  rhodium,  and  the  water  for  rose 
water. 

Oleum  ricini.  Oleum  de 
lierva.  Oleum  kervinum.  Cas- 
tor oil.    Palma  christi  oil. 

Obtained  by  expression  from  the 
shelled  fruit  of  Ricinus  communis.  The 
oil  thus  obtained  is  heated  with  water  un- 
til the  water  boils,  by  which  the  muci- 
lage and  albumen  are  separated.  It  is 
then  strained  through  flannel  and  put 
into  canisters.  When  expressed  from 
the  seeds  cold,  it  is  quite  transparent 
and  has  only  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  but 
when  it  .  is  obtained  by  boiling,  it  has 
most  commonly  a  deeper  shade  of  yellow. 
It  is  viscid  ;  its  specific  gravity  at  77°  is 
0.9575,  according  to  Saussure.  Its  taste 
and  smell  are  very  slight.  It  may  be 
mixed  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  thus  presenting  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference from  other  fixed  oils.  East  In- 
dian castor  oil  is  the  principal  kind  used 
in  this  country.  It  is  imported  from 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  ia  of  excel- 
lent quality.  A  very  fine  variety  is  im- 
ported from  New  York. 

Oleum  Ro.siE.  Attar  or  otto 
of  roses. 

Obtained  in  the  East  by  distilling  roses 
with  water.  The  attar  concretes  and 
floats  on  the  distilled  water  when  cold. 
Several  varieties  of  the  rose  are  used,  as 
Rosa  damascena  in  Northern  India,  Rosa 
moschatal  in  Persia,  Rosa  cenlifolia  in 
England.  Polier  says  that  in  a  very  fa- 
vourable season  lOOlbs.  of  rose  leaves 
will  yield  about  three  drachms  of  attar, 
if  the  operation  is  carefully  conducted. 
It  fuses  between  &V  F.  and  86°  F.  Its 


sp.  gr.  at  90°  F  is  0. 032.  At  57°  F.  1 000 
parts  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0.80G)  dissolve  7 
parts,  and  at  72°  F.  33  parts  of  attar.  It 
is  usually  almost  colourless,  but  Polier 
says,  colour  is  no  criterion  of  its  quality. 

Oleum  rosaceum.  Oleum 
roses.    Oil  of  roses  by  infusion. 

Rose  petals,  not  fully  blown,  picked, 
heeled, and  beat  to  a  pulp,  4  oz 'olive  oil 
1  pint ;  expose  to  the  sun  for  a  week, 
press  out  the  oil ;  repeat  the  process 
with  fresh  roses,  then  strain  the  oil  for 
use. 

Oleum  rosmariki.-  Oleum 
anthos.    Oil  of  rosemary. 

Is  prepared  by  submitting  the  tops  of 
rosemary  (Rosmarinus  offici)ialis)  to  distil- 
lation with  water.  It  is  transparent  and 
colourless,  with  the  odour  of  rosemary, 
and  a  hot  aromatic  taste.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0.897  ;  it  boils  at  365°  F.  It 
is  composed,  according  to  Kane,  of  C45 
H38  O*.  One  pound  of  the  fresh  herb 
yields  about  one  drachm  of  the  oil.  It 
is  seldom  taken  internally,  though  not 
unfrequently  used  externally  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  substances  as  a  stimu- 
lating liniment. 

Oleum  rut.e.    Oil  of  rue. 

Obtained  by  submitting  the  herb  (Ruta 
graveolens)  to  distillation  with  water. 
From  121bs.  of  the  leaves  gathered  before 
the  plant  had  flowered,  Lewis  obtained 
only  about  5iij  of  oil  j  but  the  same  quan- 
tity of  herb  with  the  seeds  almost  ripe 
yielded  above  §j.  It  is  pale  yellow,  has 
a  bitterish  acrid  tasteand  powerful  odour, 
and  a  specific  gravity  of  0-911.  It  is 
somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  than 
the  other  volatile  oils,  and  is  stimulant, 
antispasmodic  and  emmcnagogue. 

Oleum  sabin;e.  Oil  of  Sa- 
vin. 

Is  obtained  by  submitting  the  fresh 
tops  of  Juniperus  sabina,  to  distillation 
with  water.  It  is  a  limpid,  almost  colour- 
less liquid,  having  the  unpleasant  odour 
of  the  plant  and  a  bitter  acrid  taste.  Its. 
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specific  gravity  is  0*915.  It  is  isomeric 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  being  composed  of 
C10  H8.  It  has  emmenagogue  properties. 

Oleum  salvije.  Oil  of  ^ 
sage. 

Prepared  by  distillation  with  water 
from  sage  {Salvia  officinalis). 

Oleum  sambuci.  Oleum 
samluci  viride.  Oleum  viride. 
Oil  of  elder.    Green  elder  oil. 

Elder  leaves  fresh  Ibj,  olive  oil  2  pints, 
boil  till  the  leaves  are  crisp;  press. out 
the  oil,  and  let  it  settle.   It  is  emollient. 

Oleum  santali.  Oleum 
santali  albi.  Oil  of  sandalwood. 

Prepared  by  distillation  with  water 
from  sandal  wood  (Sirium  myrtifolium) 
lib  yields  2  drachms.  Said  to  be  some- 
times sold  for  oil  of  rhodium  and  oil  of 
roses. 

Oleum  sassafras.  Oleum 
lauri  sussafras.  Volatile  oil 
of  sassafras.    Oil  of  sassafras. 

Obtained  by  submitting  the  wood  to 
distillation  with  water.  It  is  colourless, 
but  when  kept  becomes  yellow  or  red. 
Its  smell  is  that  of  sassafras,  its  taste  hot. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-094.  Water 
separates  it  into  two  oils,  one  lighter,  the 
other  heavier,  than  water.  It  is  stimu- 
lant and  diaphoretic.  Nitric  acid  ren- 
ders it  orange  red. 

Oleum  scorpionum.  Oil  of 
Scorpions. 

Formerly  procured  by  digesting  scor- 
pions in  oil,  and  exposing  them  to  the 
sun.  Said  to  be  diaphoretic  and  exter- 
nally emollient. 

Oleum  serpylli.  Huile  de 
tain.    Oil  of  lemon  thyme. 

Obtai.icd  by  distilling  Thymus  scrpyl- 
lum  with  water.  lOOlbs  of  the  fresh  herb 
yields  about  2£oz,  Used  to  scent  soaps. 

Oleum  pessami.  Gingelli 
oil.    Benne  oil. 

Obtained  by  expression  from  the  seed  8 


of  Sesamum  orienlale.  It  is  inodorous,  of 
a  bland  sweetish  taste,  and  will  keep 
very  long  without  becoming  rancid.  It 
bears  some  resemblance  to  olive  oil  in  its 
properties,  and  may  be  used  for  similar 
purposes.  It  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Persians  and  Egyptians,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  modern  Arabs  and  other 
people  of  the  East,  both  as  food,  and  as 
an  application  to  promote  softness  of  the 
skin.  It  has  been  sometimes  substituted 
in  England  for  oil  of  almonds. 

Oleum  sinapis.  Oil  of 
mustard. 

This  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of 
the  Sinapis  alba  and  nigra.  Those  of  the 
white  mustard  give  about  36  per  cent, 
and  those  of  the  black  about  18  per  cent, 
of  their  weight  of  oil.  It  has  an  amber 
colour,  is  destitute  of  smell,and  is  thicker 
than  olive  oil.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  oil  from  the  black  mustard  is  0-9170, 
and  that  from  white  mustard  0-9142  at 
59°.  It  dissolves  in  4  times  its  weight 
of  ether,  and  in  1000  times  its  weight  of 
alcohol  of  0-833.  It  makes  an  excellent 
soap. 

Oleum  sinapis  volatilum. 
Volatile  oil  of  mustard. 

May  be  obtained  by  submitting  to  dis- 
tillation, the  crushed  seeds  of  Sinapis 
alia  or  nigra  with  water.  It  does  not 
exist  ready  formed  in  the  seeds,  but  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  water  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  volatile  oil  of 
almonds.  It  is  pale  yellow  or  colourless ; 
it  has  a  most  penetrating  odour  and  a 
most  acrid  burning  taste.1  Its  specific 
gravity  .at  68°  F.  is  1-015.  It  boils  at 
290  F.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  readily  so  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It 
consists  of  C33  II50  N<  0*  S*.  It  is  pow- 
erfully acrid,  rubefacient,  and  vesicant ; 
and  has  been  proposed  as  a  rubefacient  in 
paralysis,  and  as  a  vesicant. 

Oleum  sPiciE.  Oleum  spiea 
verum.    Oleum  stozchadis.  UU 
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of  spike.  True  oil  of  spihe. 
Foreign  oil  of  lavender. 

Obtained  by  distillation  with  water 
from  Lavandula  spica.  This  oil  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  genuine  oil  of  Lavan- 
dula vera  by  its  darker  green  colour,  and 
its  less  grateful  odour.  It  is  used  by 
painters  on  porcelain,  and  by  artists,  in 
the  preparation  of  varnishes. 

Oil  of  turpentine  coloured  with  alkanet 
root  is  frequently  sold  under  this  name. 

Oleum  succini.  Oleum  sue- 
cini  rectification.  Oil  of  amber. 

For  the  preparation  of  this  oil,  the 
London  College  directs,  amber  to  be  put 
into  an  alembic,  so  that  an  acid  liquor, 
an  oil,  and  a  salt  contaminated  with  the 
oil,  may  distil  in  a  sand  bath,  with  a  heat 
gradually  raised.  Afterwards  let  the  oil 
distil  again,  and  a  third  time.  Volatile 
oil  of  amber,  when  fresh  drawn,  has  a 
pale  yellowish  colour,  which  deepens  by 
age  ;  and  a  strong  and  remarkable  odour. 
Scrapings  of  copal  and  the  resin  dammar 
are  frequently  substituted  for  genuine 
amber  in  the  distillation,  and  the  oil  thus 
obtained  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  genuine.  Oil  of  amber  is  a  powerful 
local  irritant,  and  is  sometimes  employed 
in  liniments,  in  rheumatism,  and  para- 
lysis. Mixed  with  olive  oil  it  is  applied 
to  the  chest  in  hooping  cough. 

Oleum  sulphuratum.  Bal- 
samum  sulphuris.  Sulphurated 
oil.    Balsam  of  sulphur. 

Is  prepared  by  heating  one  part  of 
sublimed  sulphur  in  eight  parts  of  olive 
oil.  It  is  a  dark  reddish-brown  viscid 
substance,  having  an  extremely  unplca- 
•ant  odour.  It  is  acrid  and  stimulant, 
and  has  been  supposed  to  possess  expec- 
torant and  diaphoretic  properties. 

Oleum  tab  ace  volatilum. 
Nicotianin.  Concrete  volatile 
oil  of  tobacco.  Tobacco-cam- 
phor. 

Obtained  by  submitting  the  leaves  of 
NicoUana  iabacum  with  water  to  distilla- 
tion.   Six  pounds  of  the  leaves  yielded 


eleven  grains  of  the  oil,  which  floated  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquor.  It  is  solid,  has 
the  odour  of  tobacco  and  a  bitter  taste. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
ether.  According  to  Landerer,  it  does  not 
exist  in  fresh  tobacco  leaves,  it  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  air  and  water  during  drying.  It 
excites  in  the  tongue  and  throat  a  sensa- 
tion similar  to  that  caused  by  the  smoke, 
and  if  swallowed  causes  giddiness,  nausea 
and  sickness ;  applied  to  the  nose  it 
causes  sneezing.  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  nicotine  or  mcotina,  the 
volatile  alkaloid,  which  is  obtained  by 
distilling  tobacco  with  caustic  potash. 

Oleum  tanaceti.  Volatile 
oil  of  tansy. 

Is  obtained  by  distillation  from  the 
leaves  of  Tanacetum  vulgare.  It  is  yellow, 
or  sometimes  green.  It  has  the  peculiar 
odour  of  the  plant,  and  a  warm,  bitter 
taste.    Its  specific  gravity  is  0952. 

Oleum  templinum.  Krum- 
holz  oil. 

Prepared  by  distillation  from  Hunga- 
rian balsam. 

Oleum  terebinthin.e.  Spi- 
ritus  terebinthince.  Oil  of  tur- 
pentine.   Spirits  of  turpentine. 

Is  obtained  by  submitting  to  distilla- 
tion a  mixture  of  American  turpentine 
(which  has  been  melted  and  strained) 
and  water,  in  due  proportions.  The  dis- 
tilled product  is  found  to  consist  of  oil  of 
turpentine  swimming  on  water.  If  no 
water  be  employed,  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature is  required  to  effect  the  distilla- 
tion. American  turpentine  yields  about 
from  14  to  10  per  cent.,  the  residue  being 
resin.  Pure  oil  of  turpentine  is  colour- 
less, limpid  and  very  inflammable,  and 
is  neutral  to  test  paper  •,  its  specific  gra- 
vity is  0-86  at  70°  F.  It  boils  at  314° 
the  density  of  its  vapour  is  4-7G  (Dumas). 
It  is  composed  of  C10  II8. 

Oleum  the^e.    Oil  of  tea. 

This  oil  is  much  used  in  China,  for 
burning  in  lamps,  and  as  an  article  of 
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food.  It  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of 
Camellia  sesangua,  find  oleifera,  and  pro- 
bably from  other  species,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  being  ever  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  Thea. 

Oleum  touloucoun.ze.  Tou- 
loucouna  oil. 

A  thick  butyraceous  oil  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  the  Carapa  toulouconna,  an 
inhabitant  of  Senegal.  The  oil  has  a 
rancid  smell,  and  a  bitter,  hot,  and  very 
disagreeable  taste.  It  excites  vomiting, 
and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  anointing 
the  skin,  and  applying  to  chilclrens' heads 
to  destroy  vermin. 

Oleum  de  tribus.    Oil  of 
three  ingredients. 

"Van  Mons. 

9>    Spirit  of  turpentine, 
Oil  of  lavender, 

Oil  of  brick,  aa      .       equal  parts. 
Mix. 

Oleum  tritici.    Oil  of 
wheat. 

Obtained  by  pressing  bruised  wheat 
between  hot  iron  plates.  The  Colne 
wheat  yields  it  most  abundantly.   It  has 

Oljjo-saccharum.  Elceosaccharum. 

A  mixture  of  essential  oils  with  sugar.  Preparations  of  this 
kind  are  occasionally  used,  but  in  this  country  they  are  extem- 
poraneously ordered. 

Opium,  The  concrete  milky  juice  of  the  unripe  capsules  of 
the  poppy  (Papaver  somniferurn).  The  principal  active  con- 
stituent of  opium  is  Morphia,  which  is  in  combination  with 
ineconic  acid,  and  it  is  said,  sometimes  with  sulphuric  acid. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  opium,  of  which  the  following 

are  the  principal : —  .  . 

European  opium.  Opium  has  been  made  m  Imglantl, 
France,  and  Germany,  but  these  varieties  are  only  occasionally 
met  with  in  commerce.  Some  samples  of  English  opium  have 
been  found  to  be  fully  equal  to  any  that  is  made. 

Egyptian  opium.  In  roundish  flattened  cakes  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  fragments  of  leaves.  In  its 
fracture  it  has  a  reddish  colour,  and  it  does  not  blacken  with 
keeping.  It  differs  much  in  quality,  and  is  considered  inferior 
to  the  Turkey  varieties. 


been  recommended  as  an  application  in 

tinea  capitis. 

Oleum  e  vitellis  ovarum. 
Oil  of  yolk  of  eggs. 

Obtained  by  boiling  eggs  hard, heating 
the  yolks,  first  broken  in  two  or  three 
pieces  each,  in  a  frying  pan,  over  the 
fire,  till  the  oil  begins  to  exude  from 
them,  and  then  pressing  them  with  great 
force  ;  fifty  eggs  yield  about  5oz.  of  oil. 
Old  eggs  yield  the  greatest  quantity.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  by  treating  the 
boiled  yolks  with  ether,  and  evaporating 
the  ethereal  solution. 

Oleum  vitis  viniperje  la- 
pidum.    Oil  of  raisin -stones. 

This  oil  is  extracted  from  the  stones  of 
raisins  (the  fruit  of  Vitis  vinifera).  It  is 
of  a  yellow  colour,  but  darkens  by  age. 
It  is  insipid  and  has  no  smell.  It  freezes 
at  2°  F.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-9202,  at 
60°.  It  is  of  little  use  for  lighting,  but 
in  some  localities  is  used  with  provisions. 

Oleum  valerians.  Oil  of 
valerian  root. 

Obtained  by  distilling  valerian  root 
with  water. 
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Indian  opium.  There  are  three  kinds  of  Indian  opium,  dis- 
tinguished as  Benares  opium,  Mahva  opium,  and  Patna  opium. 
Benares  opium  is  in  balls  weighing-  about  three  or  four  pounds 
each,  thickly  coated  on  the  outside  with  poppy  petals  aggluti- 
nated together.  Malwa  opium  is  in  round  or  flattened  cakes 
weighing-  about  ten  ounces.  Its  colour  is  dark  brown.  Patna 
opium,  is  either  in  round  or  in  square  cakes.  The  former  are 
similar  to  those  of  Benares  opium  ;  the  latter  is  called  Garden 
Patna  opium  ;  the  cakes  are  about  three  inches  square. 

Indian  opium  is  inferior  to  Turkey  opium.  It  is,  however, 
the  kind  principally  used  in  China. 

Persian  opium.  Trebizon  opium.  This  variety  is  not  gene- 
rally met  with  in  commerce.  It  is  in  the  form  of  cylindrical 
sticks,  about  six  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
covered  with  paper.  Its  colour  and  appearance  are  similar  to 
those  of  hepatic  aloes. 

Turkey  opium.  There  are  two  varieties  of  opium  brought 
from  Turkey  ; — Constantinople  opium,  and  Smyrna  or  Levant 
opium.  Constantinople  opium  is  considered  inferior  to  the 
Smyrna  variety.  It  is  generally  in  small,  flattened  regular 
cakes,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
covered  with  a  poppy  leaf.  It  is  more  mucilaginous  than 
Smyrna  opium,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  that  by  the 
absence  of  the  rumex  capsules,  with  which  Smyrna  opium  is 
generally  covered.  Smyrna  opium  is  esteemed  the  best  variety. 
It  is  in  irregular,  rounded,  or  flattened  pieces,  varying  in 
weight  from  two  pounds  downwards.  The  masses  are  almost 
always  covered  with  the  reddish  capsules  of  a  species  of  rumex. 
When  first  imported  the  pieces  are  soft,  and,  when  cut,  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour ;  but  by  keeping  they  become  hard  and 
nearly  black. 

Okangeadk.  A  sweet  acidulous  drink,  prepared  with 
oranges,  in  a  similar  way  to  that  for  making  lemonade. 

Oxymel.  Oxymel. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

p,     Honey,  h/ weight  .       .  lbij. 

Distilled  vinegar  .      .  Oj. 

Boil  them  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  a  slow 
fire,  to  the  thickness  of  a  syrup,  tq,. 
moving  the  scum. 

Med.  use.  As  the  basis  of  detergent  gargles,  and  of  expec- 
torant remedies. 

Oxymel  coLcmcr.    Oxymel  of  meadow  saffron. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

JJ,    Fresh  bulb  of  meadow  saffron,  cut  into  thin  slices       .  ^j. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

&    Honey  (despumated)    .       .  lbx. 
Acetic  acid         .       .       .  Oiss. 
Mix  the  acid  with  the  honey  made 
hot. 


Distilled  vinegar 


Oj. 


Clarified  honey,  by  weight        ....  ibjj 
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Macerate  the  meadow  saffron  with  the  vinegar  in  a  glass  vessel  for  imo 
days ;  to  the  liquor,  strongly  expressed  from  the  root  and  filtered,  add  tne 
honey,  and  then  boil  down  the  mixture  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  fre- 
quently stirring  it  with  a  wooden  rod. 

Med.  use.  Expectorant  and  diuretic,  and  used  in  gout, 
dropsy,  and  asthma.    Dose,  51  to 

Oxymel  sciLLiE.    Oxymel  of  squill 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Honey  (despumated)    .       .  lhiij. 
Vinegar  of  squills        .       •  Oiss. 
Boil  down  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  a  slow 
fire,  to  a  proper  consistence. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Je    Despumated  honey      .       .  lbiij. 
Vinegar  of  squill         .       .  lbij. 
Boil  in  a  glass  vessel,  over  a  slow  fire, 
until  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup. 

Oxysaccharum  of  digitalis. 


1  part. 
8  parts. 

10  „ 


OxYSACCHARUM  DIGITALIS. 

Soubeiran,  1840. 

Dry  digitalis  .... 

Distilled  vinegar  .  .  • 

Digest  by  a  gentle  heat,  strain  with  expression ;  add 

Sugar  .... 
Dissolve  the  sugar  and  filter. 

This  preparation  has  been  extolled  by  Martius  in  the  treatment  of  pul- 
monary phthisis. 

Palladium.    Symb.  Pd.  Equiv.  54.' 

A  metal,  in  many  of  its  characters  resembling  platinum, 
with  which  it  is  found  associated.  It  is  not  used  in  medicine. 
Its  principal  consumption  is  by  the  dentists,  who  use  it  in  fix- 
ing artificial  teeth,  as  a  substitute  for  gold. 

Panacea  antimonii.    Panacea  of  antimony. 

Ijt,    Black  sulphuret  of  antimony  .  gvj. 

Nitre  .         .         •  5X- 

Common  salt  .  •  •  Slss* 

Charcoal         .  .         *  •  5J« 

Mix  together,  in  powder,  and  project  it  into  a  red  hot  crucible  ;  keep  it 
in  the  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  allow  the  crucible  to  cool,  break  it, 
separate  and  reject  the  upper  stratum  or  scoria,  and  powder  and  wash  the 
other  part.  When  washed  it  should  be  of  a  fine  golden  colour.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  basis  of  Lockyer'i  fills. 

I  Pasta  alth,e,e.  Pasta  gummi.  Pate  de  guimauve.  Pate 
de  gomme.    Marshmallow  paste.    Gum  arabic  paste. 


1. 

9,    Decorticated  marshmallow 


root     .          .  . 

*iv. 
3"m 

Water  . 

Oiv. 

Best  gum  arabic  . 

lbiiss. 

White  sugar 

lbiiss. 

Orange  flower  water 

Sit. 

Whites  of  12  eggs. 

JJ,    Gum  arabic, 

White  sugar,  aa  . 
Water 

Orange  flower  water 
Whites  of  G  eggs. 
Dissolve  the  gum  and  sugar  in  the 
water,  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath. 


lbij. 
Sviij. 
5'j- 
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Macerate  the  root  in  the  water  for  12 
hours ;  strain,  and  add  to  the  clear 
liquor  the  gum  and  sugar,  and  evaporate 
to  the  consistence  of  honey,  then  add  the 
albumen  beaten  up  with  the  orange 
flower  water ;  evaporate  until  it  forms  a 
firm  paste  on  being  poured  on  to  a  mar- 
ble slab. 


Beat  up  the  albumen  with  the  orange 
flower  water,  add  it  to  the  solution,  and 
evaporate  the  mixture  to  the  proper 
consistence. 


Pasta  amygdalarum. 


9> 


lbj. 

lbiij. 


As  a  sweet-meat 

Sweet  almonds,  blanched, 
White  sugar, 
Gum  arabic,  aa.  . 
"Water      .  . 
Cherry-laurel  water         .  Jjj. 
Whites  of  6  eggs. 
Beat  the  almonds  into  a  fine  paste 
with  the  sugar  and  some  of  the  water, 
then  add  the  remainder  of  the  water  so 
as  to  form  an  emulsion  ;  add  the  gum  to 
the  emulsion  and  dissolve  it  with  heat ; 
evaporate  the  mixture  to  the  consistence 
of  honey ;  add  the  white  of  egg  beaten 
up  with  the  cherry-laurel  water  ;  concen- 
trate it  to  the  proper  consistence,  then 
pour  it  on  to  a  marble  slab  and  cut  it 
into  squares. 


Almond  paste. 

As  a  cosmetic,  for  the  hands,  Sfc. 


1. 


Sweet  almonds,  blanched 

.  lbiss. 

Bice  powder, 

Orris  root  powder,  aa 

•  Siv. 

Spermaceti 

•  SSs- 

Oil  of  almonds 

•  m- 

Windsor  soap 

■  5li- 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds 

•  Si- 

Oil  of  bergamot 

•  3»j- 

Otto  of  roses 

.  5ss. 

Bose  water 

.    q.  s. 

Beat  the  almonds  into  a  paste  with  the 
rice  powder,  orris  powder,  and  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  rose  water.  Melt  the 
spermaceti,  oil  of  almonds,'  and  soap  to- 
gether, and  beat  up  with  the  other  ingre« 
dientt  so  as  to  form  a  paste. 

2. 

Bj    Sweet  almonds,  blanched 
Bitter  almonds,  ditto 
Best  honey 
Orris  root  powder 
Bice  powder 


Ibss. 

Si- 
5U- 


Pasta  dacty  lifers. 


5"J- 
5X'J« 


Eau  de  Cologne,  q.  s.  to  form  a  paste. 

Pate  de  dattes.    Date  paste. 

Date  fruit,  freed  from  the  itoncs 
Gum  arabic  . 
White  sugar 

Orange  flower  water        .  .  *j. 

Boil  the  dates  in  *xij  of  water;  strain  and  press  ;  add  the  sugar  to  the 
liquor,  and  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  up  ;  heat  it  until  coagulation  takes 
place,  then  carefully  strain  it.  Dissolve  the  gum  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  strain  it,  mix  the  two  solutions  together,  and  evaporate  the  mixture 
to  the  proper  consistence. 
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Pasta  GLYCYRiiHiziE.    Pate  de  reglisse.    Liquorice  paste. 


Brown  liquorice  paste. 
Codex. 


m 

gxlvyj. 
*xxxij. 
gr.  xv. 
Oiv. 


Black  liquorice  paste. 
Codex. 


9- 


Extract  of  liquorice,  or 

Italian  juice         .  .  Ibj. 

Gum  arabic  .  .  lbij. 

White  sugar  .  .  Ibj. 

Water         .  .  .  lbiv. 


Dissolve  the  liquorice  in  the  water, 
strain  the  solution,  add  the  gum  and 
sugar,  and  evaporate  to  the  proper  con. 
sistence.  It  may  be  flavoured  by  adding 
24  drops  of  oil  of  aniseed  and  5j  of  orris 
powder. 


9> 


Ik    Extract  of  liquorice,  or 
Italian  juice 
Gum  arabic 
"White  sugar 
Extract  of  opium 
Water  . 
Dissolve  the  liquorice  in  the  water, 
strain  the  solution,  add  the  other  ingre- 
dients and  evaporate  to  the  proper  con- 
sistence. 

White  liquorice  paste, 

is  made  as  above,  substituting  decorti- 
cated liquorice  root  for  the  extract. 

Pasta  jtjjtjb2E.    Pate  de  jujubes.    Jujube  paste. 

Codex. 

Jujube  fruit  •,  .  Ibj. 

Gum  arabic  .  Ibvj. 

White  sugar  .  lhv- 

Orange  flower  water  .  •  •  ovJ* 

Water  1-  s- 

Boil  the  jujubes  for  half  an  hour  n  lbiv  of  water,  strain,  press,  and  after- 
wards decant  the  clear  liquor  and  clarify  it  with  the  whites  of  three  or  four 
eggs.  Dissolve  the  gum  in  lbviij  of  water  and  strain  the  solution.  Mix  the 
two  liquors,  add  the  sugar,  evaporate  the  mixture  to  a  thick  consistence, 
then  add  the  orange  flower  water,  and  complete  the  evaporation  by  the  heat 
of  a  water-bath,  and  finally  in  a  stove  at  104°  Fahr. 

Pasta  lichenis.    Pate  de  Lichen.    Lichen  paste. 

Codex. 

R    Iceland  moss         •  •  •  ^j. 

Gum  arabic  .  ^v. 

White  sugar  .  '^lV. 

Heat  the  moss  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point,  strain,  and  reject  the  liquor;  then  boil  the  moss  in  a  fresh  portion  of 
water  for  an  hour  ;  strain  and  press ;  add  the  sugar  and  gum  to  the  decoc 
tion.and  evaporate  it  by  a  gentle  heat  until  reduced  to  the  proper  con- 
sistence. 

Pasta  pectoralis.    Pate  pectorale  de  Baudry 
paste  of  Baudry. 

R.  Gum  arabic 
White  sugar 
Extract  of  lettuce 

„     of  liquorice 
Balsam  of  Tolu 
Orange  flower  water 
Essence  of  citron 
Whites  of  4  eggs, 
Water 
Mince  secundum  artem. 


Pectoral 


Ibviss. 
5'j- 

5x.gr.  xx. 
jx.  gr.  xx. 
givss. 
gtt.  iv. 

q.s. 
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Pasta  pectoralis  balsamica.  Pate  pectorale  balsamicjue  de 
Rcgnaidt.    Itegnault's  pectoral  paste. 

R    Flowers  of  mallow  (Malva  sylvestris  or  glabra) 

„        Cudweed  (Gnaphalitim  luteo  album,  or  sylvalicum) 
"        Coltsfoot  (Tussilago  farfara) 
„        Red-poppy  (Palaver  rhceas)  aa         .  *j. 
Boil  in  a  quart  of  water  and  strain,  then  add 

Gum  arabic  ..... 
"White  sugar  ..... 
Tincture  of  Tolu  , 
Dissolve,  strain,  and  evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence. 

Pasta  tormentillje.    Paste  of  tormentilla. 

R.    Powdered  tormentilla  root 

White  of  egg,  q.s.  to  form  a  paste. 
Applied  on  linen,  for  whilloe. 

Pastilli  fum  antes.  Fumigating  pastilles.  Aromatic  pastilles. 

3. 


*xxx. 


3'J- 


q.  p. 


1. 

Wirteinb.  Ph. 

R  Benzoin, 

Dry  balsam  of  Peru,  aa,  .    16  parts. 
Yellow  sandal  wood      .      4  „ 
Labdanum         .  .      1  part. 

Charcoal   from  lime-tree 

wood  .         .    96  parts. 

Nitrate  of  potash  ,      2  ,. 

Mucilage  of  Tragacanth       q.  s. 
Mix  and  form  into  conical  pastilles.  & 

2. 

R-    Charcoal,  coarsely  powdered 
Cascarilla  bark,  powdered 
Benzoin,  ditto. 
Yellow  sandal  wood 
Myrrh 
Musk 

Oil  of  cloves 
Nitrate  of  potash 
Mucilage  of  tragacanth 
Mix  and  form  into  pastilles. 

Paraguay  roux. 

Leaves  and  flowers  of  Inula  bifront 
Flowers  of  Par.i  saxifrage 
Root  of  pellitory  of  Spain 
Rectified  spirit      .  . 
Macerate  for  fourteen  dayp,  then  strain,  press,  and  filter. 

Patchouli.    Patchoulie.    Pucha  pat. 

The  dried  foliaceous  tops  of  an  odoriferous  plant  imnorr^l 
from  India,  and  used  by  the  perfumers,  princip  dlv  for  1,1 
'achets.    The  plant  is  supposed  to  belonj  to  T&^SSZ 


ibj. 
30'- 

53s. 

Si- 

gr.x. 

5j- 

q.  8. 


Charcoal,  in  coarse  powder 
Cascarilla  bark 
Benzoin, 
Myrrh, 
Camphor, 

Nitrate  of  potash,  aa 
Mucilage  of  tragacanth 
Mix  and  form  into  pastilles. 

4. 

Charcoal,  in  coarse  powder 

Cascarilla  bark 

Yellow  sandal  wood 

Mastic, 

Olibanum, 

Opoponax, 

Storax,  aa 

Benzoin 

Mucilage  of  tragacanth 
Mix  and  form  into  pastille?. 


3j. 

Sviij. 


Ibj. 
Si  v. 


5J- 
q.s. 


Ibj. 
5SS. 


Si- 

q.  s. 
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Paullinia.  Guarana.  A  powder  prepared  from  the  seeds 
of  Paullinia  sorUlis,  a  native  of  South  America.  Guarana  is 
used  in  France  as  a  tonic  and  astringent.  It  has  been  found  to 
contain  a  crystalline  substance  resembling,if  not  identical  with, 
caffein.  A  description  and  analysis  of  this  substance  is  given 
in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  for  1840,  vol.  xxvi. 


Pepper,  soluble  cayenne. 


1. 


Digest  lbj  of  the  best  Cayenno  pepper  with  Oj  of  rectified  spirit,  at  a 
gentle  heat,  for  two  days ;  then  put  it  into  a  percolating  apparatus  and  dis- 
place the  tincture.  Add  the  tincture  to  lbj  of  common  salt,  rub  them  to- 
gether  in  a  mortar,  add  sufficient  arr.otto  to  give  the  mixture  the  proper 
colour  when  dry,  and  finally  dry  it  in  a  stove  at  a  temperature  about  120°. 
When  dried  it  should  be  rubbed  through  a  coarse  sieve. 

2. 

Treat  lbj  oF  Cayenne  pepper  with  spirit  as  described  above.  Mix  the 
alcoholic  tincture  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
common  salt,  in  an  oil  separater,  and  separate  the  oil  which  floats  on  the 
surface.  Boil  the  marc,  left  from  the  alcoholic  tincture,  with  Oij  of  water, 
strain  the  decoction,  and  evaporate  it  to  the  consistence  of  syrup  ;  <mix  this 
syrupy  extract  with  lbij  of  common  salt,  dry  the  mixture  over  a  water-bath, 
colour  it  with  arnotto,  rub  it  through  a  coarse  sieve  to  separate  the  grains, 
and  then  intimately  mix  it  with  the  oil  separated  from  the  alcoholic 
tincture. 

The  spirit  jnay  be  recovered  by  distillation,  from  its  admixture  with  the  ^ 
solution  of  salt. 

Pewter.    An  alloy  of  tin  and  lead  ;  or  of  tin,  with  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  copper,  &c. 
1. 

p,    Tin        .  •  •    82  parts. 

Lead      .  .  .    18  „ 

If  a  larger  proportion  of  lead  than  this 
is  present,  the  pewter  will  be  acted  on 
by  even  weak  acetic  acid. 

2. 


Trifle. 


£  Tin 

Antimony 


Plate  pewter, 

p,  Tin 

Antimony 
Bismuth 

Copper  .  . 


83  parts. 
17  „ 


100  parts. 

0  „ 
o 

*  « 

2  „ 


Britannia  metal,  No.  1. 

p,  Tin, 
Brass, 
Antimony, 

Bismuth,  aa  •    P- IE- 


Britannia  metal,  No.  2. 


Tin 
Lead 
Antimony 
Brass 


82  parts. 
18  „ 

5  „ 

5 


This  forms  an  excellent  alloy  for  tea- 
pots, &c. 
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Phloridzine. 

A  crystalline  body  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  roots  of 
apple,  pear,  or  plum  trees. 

Boil  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  the  apple,  pear,  or  plum  tree,  in  distilled 
water,  decolourize  the  decoction  with  oxide  of  lead,  remove  any  lead  that 
may  remain  in  solution  by  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphuret  of  barium,  evapo- 
rate the  clear  liquor  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  let  it  stand  that  crystals 
may  be  formed.  These  crystals  are  impure  phloridzine,  which  may  be 
purified  by  solution,  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  and  recrystallization. 

It  has  been  administered  as  a  febrifuge. 
Phosphorus.    Symb.  P.  equiv.  16  or  31  "44. 
This  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  bones,  and  from  this  source 
it  is  generally  obtained. 

Add  lbviij  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water  to  Ibxij 
of  calcined  bones;  let  the  mixture  stand  for  two  or  three  days,  frequently 
stirring  it.  Add  water  to  the  mixture,  and  separate  the  solution  from  the 
insoluble  sulphate  of  lime.  Evaporate  the  solution  to  a  syrupy  consis- 
tence, mix  it  with  lbj  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  dry  the  mixture  in  an  iron 
vessel  over  the  naked  fire.  The  dry  powder  is  to  be  put  into  a  atone-ware 
retort  furnished  with  a  wide  tube  dipping  into  cold  water,  and  the  strono- 
heat  of  a  furnace  applied.  The  phosphorus  will  distil  dver,  and  drop  into 
the  water. 

Phosphorus  paste,  for  destroying,  rats,  mice,  8cc. 

£>    Phosphorus  .  .  .       8  parts. 

Water,  lukewarm  .  ,  iso 

Rye  meal 

Butter  cr  lard,  aa  .  .180 

SuSar       •  •  .  .    125  " 

Liquefy  the  phosphorus  in  the  lukewarm  water,  and  mix  it  in  a  mortar 
with  the  rye  meal ;  when  cold,  add  the  butter  and  the  sugar  and  mix 
them  all  thoroughly  together.  The  mixture  may  be  more  completely  en- 
sured if  the  phosphorus  be  first  reduced  to  a  state  of  minute  division  by 
liquefying  it  in  warm  water  in  a  bottle,  and  shaking  the  bottle  until  it  has 
become  cold,  and  then  mixing  the  finely  divided  phosphorus  with  the  other 
ingredients. 

It  is  said  that  rats  and  mice  will  eat  with  avidity  this  composition  which 
should  be  laid  for  them  in  small  balls. 


Cantons  phosphorus. 

Mix  3  parts  of  calcined  oyster-shells,  and  1  part  of  sulphur,  put  the  mix 
ture  into  a  covered  crucible,  and  heat  it  strongly  for  about  an  hour  Thi  i 
substance  becomes  phosphorescent  in  the  dark,  after  being  exposed  for  so,™ 
time  to  the  sunshine. 

Pickle.    (Pikel,  Dutch.) 

A  liquor  in  which  animal  or  vegetable  substances  nrn 
served   The  term  is  most  frequently  applied  to  tl  e  n,it 
arts  of  vfiP-ntablPQ  n,™„,,.,„i     ..:£. IS a  .  thG  hmt  or  other 

t. 

the 


bei  vea.  ine  term  is  most  frequently  applied  to  tho  frl it 
parts  of  vegetables  preserved'  in  vinegar  or  vinegar  S 
The  .process  of  p.ckhng  usually  consists  in  depriving  t 
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substances  to  bo  pickled  of  their  watery  juices,  where  tbese 
exist  to  any  extent;  in  coagulating  the  albumen,  if  present; 
and  then  covering  the  substances  with  some  liquid  capable  of 
preserving  their  flavour,  and  preventing  decomposition.  The 
following  solutions  are  used  in  the  process  : — 


Brine. 
1. 

Common  salt 
Water 
Dissolve. 

2. 

R     Common  salt 
Water 
Dissolve. 

Pickle. 

1. 


Oij. 


3*ij. 

Oij. 


Strong  distilled  vinegar  .  Oij. 

Common  salt        .  •  3JSS* 

Black  pepper  J       .  .  5U- 

Ginger,  wbole_       .  •  3'ss. 

Mace        .  •  •  3J- 

Boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and  strain. 

2. 

Strong  distilled  vinegar  .  Oij. 

Common  salt         .  •  §J- 
Dissolve. 


Pickled  barberries. 

Put  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  barberry  into 
stone  jars,  or  wide  mouth  green  glass 
bottles,  and  cover  them  with  Brine  No. 
1,  or  with  Pickle  No.  2,  without  applying 
heat. 

Pickled  cauliflower  or  broccoli. 

Put  the  cauliflower  or  broccoli  into  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  Brine  No.  1,  and 
gradually  heat  it  over  the  fire  until  it 
boils,  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  drain,  and 
dry  the  vegetables  before  the  fire,  put 
them  into  a  jar,  and  cover  them  with 
Pickle  No.  1,  boiling  hot. 

Pickled  cherries. 

Put  the  cherries,  not  quite  ripe,  into 


stone  jars  or  bottles,  and  cover  them 
with  very  strong  distilled  vinegar,  cold. 

Pickled  eschalots. 

Boil  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Pickle  No. 
1;  while  boiling  put  in  the  eschalots,  and 
simmer  them  for  two  minutes,  then  pour 
them  into  a  stone  jar,  and  when  cold, 
cover  them  over. 

Pichled  gherkins. 

Put  the  gherkins  into  a  jar  and  pour 
over  them  enough  of  .Brine  No.  1, boiling 
hot,  to  cover  them  ;  let  them  stand  for  a 
day,  then  pour  off  the  brine  and  wipe  the 
gherkins  separately ;  put  them  again  into 
the  jars,  and  cover  them  with  Pickle  No. 
1,  boiling  hot ;  cover  the  jar  with  a  plate 
and  let  it  stand  for  two  days,  then  heat 
the  liquor  again  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
pour  it  over  the  fruit  as  before.  Let  it 
stand  until  cold,  then  cover  the  jar  over. 

Sliced  cucumbers,  French,  beans,  and 
capsicums,  may  be  pickled  in  the  same 
way  as  gherkins. 

Pickled  limes  or  lemons. 

Take  fine  sound  fruit  and  slit  them 
half  down  in  four  quarters,  but  not 
through  to  the  core ;  put  as  much  salt  as 
they  will  hold  into  the  incisions,  and  ex- 
pose them  on  a  dish,  in  the  sun,  for  eight 
or  ten  days,  frequently  turning  them, 
and  basting  them  with  the  liquor  that 
runs  out.  Rub  some  powdered  turmeric 
on  the  surface  of  each;  put  them,  to- 
gether with  the  juice  that  has  exuded, 
and  some  whole  capsicums,  into  a  stone 
jar,  and  cover  them  with  Pickle  No.l, 

boiling  hot.    Let  them  stand  till  cold, 

and  then  cover  them  over. 

Pichled  mushrooms. 

Put  small  butfon  mushrooms,  recently 
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gathered,  into  a  jar  and  pour  over  them 
Pickle  No.  1,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
cover  them.  Let  them  stand  for  a  day, 
then  re-boil  the  liquor  and  again  pour  it 
over  them. 

Pickled  nasturtiums. 

Put  the  fruit  of  the  nasturtium,  unripe,- 
intojars  or  bottles,  and  cover  them  with 
Pickle  No.  2,  cold. 

Pickled  onions. 

Select  the  smallest  onions,  peel  them, 
and  then  proceed  as  directed  for  escha- 
lots. 

Pickled  peaches. 

Put  the  peaches,  not  quite  ripe,  into 


Brine  No.  2  ;  let  them  remain  there  for 
three  days,  then  take  them  out  and  drain 
them ;  put  them  into  a  jar  and  pour 
Pickle  No.  1,  boiling  hot,  over  them. 
After  two  months  they  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Pickled  xvalnuts. 

Prick  the  fruit  with  a  pin  or  sharp- 
pointed  instrument  in  several  places; 
put  them  on  a  dish  and  sprinkle  salt  over 
them,  expose  them  to  the  sun  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  turning  them  every  day,  and 
basting  them  with  the  liquor  that  runs 
out.  Then  put  them  into  a  jar  together 
witli  the  liquor,  and  cover  them  with 
Pickle  No.  1,  boiling  hot. 


Piccalili.    Indian  pickle. 

Take  a  hard  white  cabbage  sliced,  two  cauliflowers  pulled  to  pieces,  a 
stick  of  horseradish  cut  in  slices,  two  dozen  small  onions,  cover  them  with 
Brine  No.  1,  boiling  hot ;  let  them  stand  for  24  hours,  then  pour  off  the 
liquor,  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  Pickle  No.  1 ,  boiling  hot,  together  with 
Sj  of  turmeric  and  3j  of  mustard  in  powder  ;  let  them  stand  for  two  days, 
then  mix  them  with  a  quantity  of  pickled  cucumbers,  gherkins,  French 
beans,  and  capsicums,  and  enough  Pickle  No.  1  to  cover  them. 

Pickle  for  meat. 


1. 

P.    Bay  salt  . 
Saltpetre  . 
Brown  sugar 
Black  pepper 
Water  . 
Boil  for  20  minutes. 


Ibiij. 
lbij. 
cong.  ij. 


9>    Common  salt 
Bay  salt 
Saltpetre 
Coarse  sugar 
Water  . 
Dissolve  with  heat. 


Ibvj. 

lbij. 

5U- 
lbij. 

cong.  iij. 


These  pickles  are  well  adapted  for  preserving  tongues,  beef,  hams,  &c., 
the  flavour  of  which  they  improve. 

PiCROToxiNE.  The  active  principle  contained  in  the  fruit 
or  cocculus  mdicus. 

Pilule  aloes.    Pills  of  aloes. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

}&    Socotorine  aloes, 

Castile  soap,  iia     .  .  .       eqUai  pnrts. 

Conserve  of  red  roses         .  .       q  s 

Beat  them  into  a  proper  pill-mass.  This  pill  may  be  also  correctly  made 
witb  the  finer  qualities  of  East  Indian  aloes,  as  the  socotorine  variety  is  y 
.carcc;  and  many,  not  without  reason,  prefer  the  stronger  Barbados 
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*ss. 
mxl. 
q.  S. 


ive,  and  well  suited  to  ob- 


Pilulje  aloes  composite.    Compound  pills  of  aloes. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R.    Aloes,  powdered  . 
Extract  of  gentian 
Oil  of  caraway- 
Syrup 

Beat  them  together  until  incorporated 

Med.  use.    These  pills  are  laxat 
viate  costiveness.    Dose,  grs.  x.  to  grs.  xv. 

Pilule  aloes  et  assafcetid2e.  Pills  of  aloes  and  assafcetida. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Aloes  (Socotorine  or  East  Indian) 
Assafcetida, 

Castile  soap,  aa.      .  .  •       equal  parts. 

Beat  them  with  conserve  of  red  roses  into  a  proper  pill  mass. 

Med.  use.    Purgative  and  antispasmodic.    Dose,  gr.  x. 
Pilulje  aloes  cum  myrrh  A.     Pills  of  aloes  with  mxjrrli. 
L.  D.    Rufus  pill 


Lond.  Ph 
Ph.  1826. 

9>  Aloes 
Saffron, 
Myrrh,  aa. 
Syrup 


1836,  and  Dubl. 


Si- 
si- 

q.  s. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Pilate 
aloes  et  myrrha. 

Aloes  (Socotorine  or  East 

Indian)  .    4  parts. 

Myrrh     .  .  .    2  parts. 

Saffron     .  .  .1  part. 

Beat  them  into  a  proper  mass  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  conserve  of  roses. 


Bub  the  aloes  and  myrrh  separately  to 
powder ;  then  beat  the  whole  together 
until  incorporated. 

Pilulte  aloes  DiLUTiE.    Diluted  aloes  pills. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall. 

Bj    Barbadoes  aloes, 
Castile  soap, 
Extract  of  liquorice, 

Treacle,  aa  •  •   •  V'  ' 

Dissolve  them  in  water,  strain,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  pilular  con- 

pTtTl!  aloes  cum  mastiche.  Aloes  and  mastic  pills.  Lady 
HesU^dtnner  pills.    Lady  Cr espies  pills.    Lady  Web- 

ster's  pills.  ^ 

B,    Aloes  •         •         •  5V'J- 

Mastic,  powdered, 

Red  roses,  powdered,  aa       •  o'J- 

Syrup  of  wormwood  .  .    q.  3. 

Make  a  pill-mass  and  divide  it  into 
pills  of  tlirco  grains  each. 


Aloes           •  •         •  5VJ- 

Mastic          .  •  • 

Soap  5SS- 

Water          .  •          •  f5ss- 

Mix  together  in  a  heated  iron  mortar 
until  incorporated,  then  divide  into  pills 
of  three  grains  each. 
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The  following-  substitute  for  the  above  is  given  under  the 
title  of 

Pilulce  dictce  antecibum. 
Codex. 

9>    Aloe3      .....  5yj. 
Extract  of  bark  .  .  .  3*'j« 

Powdered  cinnamon       .       ■  .        -  .  3> 
Syrup  of  wormwood        .  .        •  ,       q.  s. 

Mix  to  form  a  pill-mass. 

PiLtriuE  arsenici.  PUuIcb  asiatica.  Pills  of  arsenic.  Tan- 
jore  pills. 

Codex. 

R.    Arsenious  acid     .  .  .  gr.  j. 

Black  pepper,  powdered  .  .       gr.  xij. 

Gum  arabic,  powdered  .  .       gr.  ij. 

Water  .... 
Mix,  and  form  into  12  pills. 

Pilule  assafcetidje.   Assafcetida  pills. 
U.  S.  Ph,  1840. 

9>    Assafcetida    .  .         .  -jiss. 

Soap  .  .  .  gss. 


q.  s. 


Beat  them  with  water  so  as  to  form  a 
mass,  to  be  divided  into  240  pills. 


Ed.  Ph.  1841. 

]pb  Assafcetida, 
Galbanum, 

Myrrh,  aa,  .  .3  parts. 

Conserve  of  red  roses      .    4  parts, 
or,  q.  s. 

Mix  them,  and  beat  them  into  a  pro- 
per pill-mass. 

Med.  use.  A  good  pill  in  hysterical  affections.  Dose,  grs. 
x.,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Pilulje  CAMBOGiiE  composite.    Compound  gamboge  pills. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Dubl.Ph.  1826. 

9>    Camboge,  powdered       .  .  >  5j« 

Aloes,  powdered  .  .  ,  giss. 

Ginger,  powdered  .  .  ,  -ss. 

Soap       .  .  .  .  •  3ij. 

Mix  the  powders  together;  afterwards,  the  soap  being  added,  beat  the 
whole  together  until  incorporated. 

Pilul/e  cambogle.     Gam.boge  pills* 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

P>  Gamboge, 

East  Indian  or  Barbadocs  aloes, 
Aromatic  powder,  5a      .  .  j  pnrt 

Castile  soap        .  % 
PblVeme  the  gamboge  and  aloes  separately,  mix  all  the  powders,  add  the 
soap,  and  then  a  sufficiency  of  syrup;  beat  the  whole  into  a  proper  pill-mass 

Med.  use.    These  pills  purge  briskly.    Dose,  ten  grains. 

M  M  M  2 
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(from  KOKKia,  pills.) 


Pilule  cocclze 
1. 

Lond.  Ph.  1773.  Pilul 
colocynthi.de  cum  aloe. 
Po    Socotorine  aloes, 
Scammony,  aa. 
Pulp  of  colocynth  . 
Oil  of  cloves 
Syrup  of  buckthorn 
Mix  to  form  a  pill-mass 
This  is  a  very  old  formula,  having 
been  ascribed  by  the  committee  of  the 
College  in  1773,  to  Galen.    In  the  ear- 
liest Pharmacopseias  there  were  two  for- 
mula?, one  for  Pilules  coccice  majores,  the 


other  for  Pilula:  eoccim  minores  ; 

the 

above  formula  corresponds  with  the  lat- 

ex 

ter  of  these  two. 

2. 

R,    Cape  aloe3    .  • 

lbij. 

£j. 

Pulp  of  colocynth, 

Si- 

Jalap. 

5U- 

Soap,  aa                 .  • 

lbj. 

q.s. 

Oil  of  cloves 

Si- 

Syrup 

q.s. 

Mix  to  form  a  pill-mass. 

3. 

The  same  as  the  above,  but  substi- 
tuting socotrine  for  Cape  aloes. 


8  parts. 
4  ., 


Pilule  cot.ocynthidis.    Colocynth  pills. 

Ediu.  Ph.  1841. 

p,    Socotorine,  or  East  Indian  aloes, 
Scammony,  aa 

Colocynth  .  •  • 

Sulphate  of  potash, 

Oil  of  cloves,  aa  ...       1  part. 

Rectified  spirit,  .  •  .       q.  s. 

Pulverize  the  aloes,  scammony,  and  sulphate  of  potash  together;  mix 
with  them  the  colocynth  previously  reduced  to  fine  powder  ;  add  the  oil  of 
cloves;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  small  quantity  of  rectified  spirit  beat  the  whole 
into  a  proper  pill-mass ;  which  is  to  be  divided  into  five-gram  pills. 

Pilule  colocynthidis  composite.  Compound  ' colocynth 
Pilk'  Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 


ft    Hepatic  aloes, 

Scammony,  aa  •  • 

Pulp  of  colocynth  . 

Castile  soap        .  • 

Sulphate  of  potash, 

Oil  of  cloves,  aa  •  • 

Treacle  •  • 

Reduce  the  aloes  and  scammony  into  a  powder  with  the  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash ;  then  mix  together  the  colocynth  pulp  and  the  oil,  and  finally,  rub  all 
together  into  a  mass  with  the  soap  and  treacle. 

Med.  use.  This  is  an  excellent  purgative  pill  in  habitual 
costiyeness.    Dose,  gr.  v.  to  3i. 


Si- 
*ss. 

3'j- 

q.  S. 
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PlLULiE  COLOCYNTHIDIS   ET  HYOSCYAMI.     Pills   of  COloClJIltll 

and  henbane. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Colocynth-pill  mass        .          .          .2  parts. 
Extract  of  hyoscyamus             .          .       1  part. 
Beat  them  well  together,  adding  a  few  drops  of  rectified  spirit,  if  neces- 
sary ;  and  divide  the  mass  into  five-grain  pills.  .-—   . 

Med.  use.    A  useful  pill  in  case  of  irritable  bowels. 
PiLULiE  conii  composite.    Compound  Pills  of  hemlock. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

9>    Extract  of  hemlock         .  .  .  3 v. 

Ipecacuanha,  powdered  .  .  jj. 

Mixture  of  acacia  .  .  .  q.  s. 

Beat  them  together  till  incorporated. 

Med.  use.  Antispasmodic — useful  in  hoopiug-couoh.  Dose, 
grs.  v. 

Pilule  copaibjs.    Pills  of  copaiba. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

Jjo     Copaiba  .... 

Magnesia  recently  prepared        .  .  Jj. 

Mix  them  and  set  the  mixture  aside  till  it  concretes  into  a  pilular  mass, 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  200  pills. 

Pilule  cupei  ammoniati.    Pills  of  ammoniated  copper. 
I         Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Ammoniated  copper,  in  fine  powder       .       1  part. 
Bread-crumb       ....       6  parts. 
Solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia         .       q.  a. 
Beat  them  into  a  proper  mass ;  and  divide  it  into  pills,  containing  each 
half  a  grain  of  ammoniated  copper. 

Med.  use.  Given  in  epilepsy  and  spasmodic  diseases.  Dose, 
one  pdl  night  and  morning,  to  be  increased  gradually  to  four 
or  five.  J 

Pilul m  calomelanos  et  opii.    Pills  of  calomel  and  opium. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

£    Cornel  ....  3part3> 

°Pium  •         •  .      1  part. 

Conserve  of  red  roses      .  .  .       q.  s. 

Beat  them  into  a  proper  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  pills  each  con- 
taining two  grains  of  calomel.  ^     '  n 

Pilul*  digitalis  et  scill*.    Pill,  of  foxglove  and  squill. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

9>  Digitalis, 

Squill,  5a  .  , 

.      '       ,  •  1  part. 

Aromatic  electuary        .         .  0  ^aris 
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Beat  them  into  a  proper  mass  with  conserve  of  red  roses,  and  divide  the 
mass  into  four-grain  pills.  . 

Med.  use.    Diuretic.    Dose,  from  one  to  two  pills. 
PiLULffi  ex  duo-bus.    Pilule  colocynthidis . 

Lond.  Ph.  1773. 

R    Pulp  of  colocynth, 


Seammony,  aa     .  a,i 

Oil  of  cloves       •  •  •  •  5'J- 

Syrup  of  buckthorn  •  •  ■       1* s' 

Mix  and  form  a  pill-mass. 

Pilule  ferki  carbonatis.    Pills  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

f  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Saccharine  carbonate  of  iron       .         -       4  parts. 
Conserve  of  red  roses       .  .  1  part. 

Beat  them  into  a  proper  mass,  to  be  divided  into  five-grain  pills. 
Pilule  ferri  composite.    Compound  pills  of  iron . 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 
Bo    Myrrh,  powdered  .         •         •  5v- 

Carbonate  of  soda, 
Sulphate  of  iron, 

Treacle,  aa         •  •  •  •  51* 

Rub  the  myrrh  with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  then  add  the  sulphate  of  iron 
and  with  treacle  form  them  into  a  mass  in  a  vessel  previously  warmed. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

The  same  as  the  London,  except  that  raw  sugar  is  substituted  for  treacle. 

Med.  use.    Tonic  and  emmenagogue.    Dose,  from  10  to  20 

grains.  . 

Pilule  ferri  sulphatis.    Pills  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 
R    Dried  sulphate  of  iron     .         .         •      J  parte. 
Extract  of  taraxacum     .         •  »' 
Conserve  of  red  roses      .  •  » 

Liquorice-root  powder     .  •  . 

Beat  them  together  into  a  proper  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  five- 

grain  pills. 

Med.  use.    Tonic.    Dose,  one  to  two. 
Pilulje  galb ani  COMPOSE.    Compound  Galbanum  pills. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Galbanum,         •  •  •         •  5J- 

Myrrh, 

Sagapenum,  aa     .  •  *  *> 

Assafoetida  .  •  •  **  3SS* 

Syrup     .  .  •  •  .  q-s- 

Beat  them  together  until  incorporated. 
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Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

The  same  as  the  London,  except  that  for  syrup  treacle  is  substituted. 

Med.  use.  Antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue.  Dose,  grs.  x. 
to  grs.  xx. 

Pills  of  mercury. 


Pilule  hydrargyri 

Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Dubl. 
Ph.  1826. 

R   Mercury        .         .  .  gij.. 

Confection  of  red  rose  .  Jiij. 

Liquorice,  powdered  .  gj. 

Rub  the  mercury  with  the  confection, 
until  globules  can  no  longer  be  seen ; 
thgn  the  liquorice  being  added,  beat  the 
whole  together,  until  incorporated. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Mercury  .  .    2  parts. 

Liquorice  root,  in  powder     1  part. 

Conserve  of  red  roses  .  3  parts. 
Beat  the  mercury  and  conserve  into  a 
uniform  mass  till  globules  of  mercury 
can  no  longer  be  detected,  then  add  the 
liquorice-root,  and  beat  the  whole  again 
into  a  proper  mass,  which  is  to  be  di- 


vided into  five-grain  pills. 

Med.  use.  Alterative  and  purgative.  As  an  alterative  it  is 
given  in  doses  of  from  four  to  six  grains  ;  as  a  purgative,  from 
10  to  20  grs. 


Pilule  hydrargyri  chloridi  composite. 
of  chloride  of  mercury.    Plummers  pills. 


Compound  pills 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R-    Chloride  of  mercury, 

Oxysulphuret  of  antimony,  aa 
Guaiacum  resin,  powdered 
Treacle  . 

Rub  the  chloride  of  mercury  with  the 
oxysulphuret  of  antimony,  then  with  the 
guaiacum  resin  and  treacle,  until  they 
become  incorporated. 


5'J- 


5'J- 


Ed.  Ph.  1841.    Pihda  ca- 
lomelanos  compositce. 

R  Calomel, 

Golden  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, aa  .1  part. 
Guaiac,  in  fine  powder, 
Treacle,  aa         .  .    2  parts. 
Mix  the  solids  in  fine  powder,  then  the 
treacle,  and  beat  the  whole  into  a  proper 
pill-mass;  to  be  divided  into  six-grain 
pills. 

Pilulce  calomelanos  compositce. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826 

R.  Calomel, 

Brown  antimoniated  sulphur,  aa,  .  5i. 

Guaiac  resin,  reduced  to  powder  .  jij. 

Rub  them  together  so  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  mixed,  then  add  as 
much  treacle  as  maybe  sufficient  to  form  them  into  a  mass  of  the  proper 
consistence. 

Med.  use.  Diaphoretic  and  alterative  in  syphilitic  affec- 
tions of  the  skin.    Dose,  from  5  grs.  to  10  grs. 

Pilule  hydrargyri  iodidi.    Pills  of  iodide  of  mercury. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Be     Iodide  of  mercury  ,         .  •  oj« 

Confection  of  dog-rose     .  ,  ,  -jjj. 

Ginger,  powdered  .  ,  *! 
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Beat  them  together  until  incorporated. 

Med.  use.  These  pills  have  been  given  in  scrofulous  affec- 
tions, in  the  dose  of  from  gr.  j  to  grs.  iij. 

Pilule  ipecacuanha  compositje.  Compound  pills  of  ipe- 
cacuanha. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  .  5iij. 

Squill,  fresh  dried, 

Ammoniacum,  aa,  ...  5j- 

Mixture  of  acacia  .  .  .       q.  s. 

Beat  them  together  until  incorporated. 

Med.  use.  Diaphoretic  and  expectorant.  Dose,  grs.  v. 
thrice  a  day. 

Pilul/e  ipecacuanha  et  opii.  Pills  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

~f}o    Powder  of  ipecacuan  and  opium  .       3  parts. 

Conserve  of  red  roses       .  .  .1  part. 

Beat  them  into  a  proper  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  four-grain  pills. 

Med.  use.    Diaphoretic.    Dose,  from  10  to  15  grs. 

Pilul/e  Pectorales.    Cough  Pills. 

Dr.  Latham. 

B,     Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  .  Jy". 

Fresh  squill, 

Ammoniacum,  gum  resin,  aa.       .  .  3j. 

Calomel    .  .  ...  .       grs.  iv. 

Mix  and  form  into  20  pills.    One  three  times  a  day. 

Pilule  plumbi  opiata.    Opiated  lead  pills. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Acetate  of  lead     .  .  .  6  parts. 

Opium     .  .  -  •  •     '  1  Part- 

Conserve  of  red  roses       .  •  •       about  1  part. 

Beat  them  into  a  proper  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  four-grain  pills. 
This  pill  may  be  made  also  with  twice  the  quantity  of  opium. 

Med.  use.  Sedative.  Eight  grains  of  this  mass  contain  one 
grain  of  opium  and  six  of  acetate  of  lead. 

Pilula  QuiNffi  sulpiiatis.    Pills  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 

U.S.  Ph.  1840. 

JJ,    Sulphate  of  quinine         .  •  3J- 

Gum  arabic,  in  powder     .  .  5U- 

Syrup  I-8- 

Mix  together  the  sulphate  of  quinine  and  the  gum  ;  then  beat  them  with 
the  syrup  so  as  to  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  480  pills. 
Pilula  iihei.    Rhubarb  pills. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

9>    Rhubarb,  in  fine  powder  .  •       9  parts. 

Acetate  of  potash  .  1  Part-  ^ 

Conserve  of  red  roses       .  .  •  Spans. 
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Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Rhubarb,  powdered  .  .  gj. 

Aloes,  powdered      .  .  5vj. 

Myrrh,  powdered    {.  .  gss. 

Soap  .  .  .  3j. 

Oil  of  caraway         .  .  fjss. 

Syrup  .  .  .  q.  s. 

Mix  the  powders  together,  then  beat 
the  whole  together  until  incorporated. 


Beat  them  into  a  proper  mass,  and  divide  it_into  five-grain  pills. 

Med.  use.    Aperient  and  useful  in  dyspepsia.    Dose,  one  or 
two  pills,  or  even  more. 

Pilule  rhei  composite.    Compound  rhubarb  pills. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R  Rhubarb,  in  powder  .  12  parts. 
Aloes,  in  fine  powder  .  9  parts. 
Myrrh, 

Castile  soap,  aa.  .     6  parts. 

Oil  of  peppermint         .     1  part. 
Conserve  of  red  roses    .     5  parts. 
Mix  them,  and  beat  them  into  a  pro- 
per mass,  and  divide  it  into  five-grain 
pills.    This  pill  may  be  also  made  with- 
out oil  of  peppermint,  when  so  preferred. 

Med.  use.  ^  A  gentle  aperient  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains. 

Pilule  rhei  et  ferri.    Pills  of  rhubarb  and  iron. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Dried  Bulphate  of  iron     ...        4  parts. 
Extract  of  rhubarb        .  .  .10  parts. 

Conserve  of  red  roses      ...        5  parts. 
Beat  them  into  a  proper  pill-mass,  and  divide  it  into  five.grain  pills. 

Pilule  sagapeni  composite.  Compound  pills  of  saga- 
penum. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Sagapenum        .     •     .  .  •  3j- 

Aloes       .  .  .  3s3. 

Syrup  of  ginger    .  .       q.  s. 

Beat  them  together  until  incorporated. 

Med.  use.    Antibilious  and  laxative.    Dose,  grs.  v.  to  grs.  x. 
Pilule  sapokis  composite.    Compound  pills  of  soap. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Hard  opium,  powdered  .         ,  js3. 

SoaP  3ij. 

Beat  them  together  until  incorporated. 

Med.  ztse.    Narcotic:  five  grains  contain  one  grain  of  opium 
Pilule  styhacis  composit/e.    Compound  jrills  of  storax. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Storax,  strained    ....  ^jjj 
Hard  opium,  powdered, 

Saffron,  aa         .  .  •  5j. 

Beat  them  together  till  incorporated. 
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Pilul/E  styracis.    Pills  of  storax 
Lond.  Ph.  1841. 

Ije  Opium, 


Saffron,  aa,         .  .1  part. 

Extract  of  storax  .    2  parts. 

Beat  them  into  a  uniform  mass,  which 
is  to  be  divided  into  four-grain  pills. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1836. 

Storax  resin  .  .  5iij. 

Turkey  opium, 

Saffron,  aa    .  .  •  3j« 

Beat  them  together  till  they  are  well 
mixed. 


Med.  use.    Sedative.    Dose,  from  grs.  iv.  or  grs.  v.  to  gr.  viij. 


3i- 
q.  s. 


Compound  pills  of  squills. 
Dubl.  Ph".  1826. 

Powder   of  squill,  recently 
dried        .  .  • 

Powder  of  ginger, 
Hard  soap,  aa, 
Gum  ammoniac  , 

Mix  the  powder,  then  add  the  soap 
and  the  ammoniac,  and  with  treacle 
make  a  mass  of  a  proper  consistence. 


5J- 

5iij- 
5'j- 


PlLULjE  SCILLiE  COMPOSITE. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Squill,  fresh-dried  and  pow- 
dered . 
Ginger,  powdered, 
Ammoniacum,  powdered,  aa, 
Soap 
Syrup 

Mix  the  powders  together;  then  heat 
them  with  the  soap,  and  add  the  syrup, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  proper  consistence. 

Med.  use.    Expectorant.  Diuretic. 

PlLUL.E  SCILL.E.      Pills  of  squills. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Tjc     Squill,  in  fine  powder 
Ammoniac, 

Ginger,  in  fine  powder, 

Spanish  soap,  aa,  .'  •  •       4  „ 

Conserve  of  red  roses      .  •  •       2  „ 

Mix  the  powders,  add  the  other  articles,  beat  them  into  a  uniform  mass, 
and  divide  it  into  five-grain  pills. 

Med.  use.    The  same  as  of  the  compound  squill  pill. 

PlPERINE. 

A  crystal lizable  body  obtained  from  black  or  long  pepper, 
by  treating  them  with  alcohol.  It  is  a  feeble  base,  but  does 
form  some  salts.  . 

It  has  been  used  on  the  continent  as  a  remedy  in  intennit- 

tents. 

Platinum.    Symb.  PL    Equiv.  98.  .      .  _ 

A  very  dense,  white  metal,  malleable  and  ductile  It  cannot 
be  fused  by  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  and  is  not  acted  on  by  any 
acid  but  aqua  regia.  It  is  oxidized  and  corroded,  however, 
when  heated  with  caustic  alkalies,  and  readily  forms  alloys 
with  other  metals,  which  indicates  the  precautions  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  the  use  of  platinum  crucibles.  Platinum  is  always  found 
in  the  metallic  state,  but  alloyed  with  other  metals. 


Dose,  grs.  v.  to  grs.  xx. 


5  parts. 
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Platini  bichloridum.    Bichloride  of  platinum. 

This  is  best  formed  by  dissolving  spongy  platinum  in 
regia,  and  gently  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness, 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  spirit. 

Dose.  From  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. 


aqua 
It  is 


Platini  et  sodii  chloridum.  Chloride  of  platinum  and  so- 
dium.   Platino-chloride  of  sodium. 

Bichloride  of  platinum  .  .       17  parts. 

Chloride  of  sodium     .  .  .        6  „ 

Dissolve  the  two  salts  in  water,  mix  the  solutions,  and  evaporate  that 
crystals  may  form. 

Dose.  From  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  ij. 

Plumbum.    Lead.    Symb.  Pb.    Equiv.  104. 

A  soft,  bluish-grey  metal.  Sp.  gr.  11-38.  Melts  at  612° 
Fah.  It  is  principally  obtained  from  the  native  sulphuret,  or 
Galena. 


Oij. 
Oj. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Pyroligneousacid(D.  1034) 
Distilled  water 
Litharge 

Mix  the  acid  and  water,  add  the 
litharge,  dissolve  it  with  the  aid  of  a  gen- 
tle heat,  filter,  concentrate  the  solution 
sufficiently  for  crystallization  on  cooling. 

Note. — Entirely  soluble  in  distilled 
water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  :  fort}'- 
eight  grains  thus  dissolved  are  not  en- 
tirely precipitated  by  a  solution  of  30 
grains  of  phosphate  of  soda. 


Plumbi  acetas.    Acetate  of  lead 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Oxide  of  •  lead,  rubbed 

to  powder      .       .    lbiv.  &  gij. 
Acetic  acid, 

Distilled  water,  aa,       .  Oiv. 

Mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  and  add 
the  oxide  o£  lead  to  them,  and  a  gentle 
heat  being  applied  dissolve  it ;  then 
strain.  Lastly,  evaporate  the  liquor 
that  crj'stals  may  be  formed. 

Note. — Dissolved  by  distilled  water. 
By  carbonate  of  soda  a  white  precipitate 
is  thrown  down  from  the  solution,  and 
by  iodide  of  potassium  a  yellow  one ; 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid  it  is  blackened. 
Sulphuric  acid  evolves  acetic  vapours. 
By  heat  it  first  fuses,  and  is  afterwards 
reduced  to  metallic  lead. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

P>     Carbonate  of  lead  named  Ceruse,  any  required  quantity. 

Distilled  vinegar,  ten  times  the  weight  of  the  carbonate  of  lead. 
Digest  in  a  glass  vessel,  until  the  vinegar  becomes  sweet;  having  poured  this 
oft',  add  more  vinegar  until  it  ceases  to  acquire  a  sweet  taste.    Filter  the 
liquor,  and  by  slow  alternate  evaporation  and  refrigeration  let  crystals  be 
formed,  which  are  to  be  dried  in  the  shade. 

Use.  As  an  astringent  both  externally  and  internally  in  so- 
lution in  water,  as  a  collyrium  in  ophthalmia,  an  astringent 
in  gonorrhoea.    Internally,  combined  with  opium,  in  puhno- 
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nary  and  intestinal  hsemorrhage,  in  the  dose  of  from  gr.  ss.  to 


Liquor  plumbi  diacetatis. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

9,    Acetate  of  lead  .    lbij.  &  ^iij. 

Oxide  of  lead,  rubbed 

to  powder    .  .    lbj.  &  §iv. 

"Water  .  .  Ovj. 

Boil  them  for  half  an  hour,  frequently 
stirring,  and  when  the  liquor  is  cold,  add 
of  distilled  water  as  much  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  measure  with  it  six  pints ; 
lastly,  strain. 

Note — Specific  gravity  is  I  -260,  its 
other  properties  similar  to  those  of  the 
plumbi  acetas. 


Solution  of  diacetate  of  lead. 

Ed  in.  Ph.  1841.    Plumbi  dia- 
cetatis solutio. 

9.    Acetate  of  lead         .    ^vj.  &  5VJ« 
Litharge,  in  fine  powder  jiv. 
Water  .  .  Oiss. 

Boil  the  salt  and  litharge  with  the 
water  for  half  an  hour,  stirring  occasion- 
ally. When  the  solution  is  cold,  add 
water,  if  necessary,  to  make  a  pint  and 
half;  and  then  filter.  Preserve  the  so- 
lution in  well-closed  bottles. 

Note. — This  is  Goulard's  extract.  A 
copious  precipitate  is  gradually  formed 
when  the  breath  is  propelled  through  it 


by  means  of  a  tube. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Plumbi  subacetatis  liquor. 

JJ>     Semi  vitreous  oxide  of  lead    .  ;       1  part. 

Distilled  vinegar        .  .  .12  parts. 

Let  the  mixture  be  boiled  down  in  a  glass  vessel,  until  eleven  parts  of 
the  fluid  remain,  then  let  the  liquor  rest,  and  when  the  impurities  have  sub- 
sided let  it  be  filtered. 

Use.  Externally  used  in  superficial  inflammation  of  the  skin. 
It  also  enters  into  several  of  the  preparations  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Liquor  plumbi  diacetatis  dilutus.  Diluted  solution  of  dia- 
cetate  of  lead. 

Dubl.  Ph.   1826.  Liquor 
plumbi  subacetatis  compositus. 

p,    Solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  5j. 

Distilled  water         .  •  Qj. 

Proof  spirit    .         .  •  3J- 

Mix. 


Lond,  Ph.  1836. 

Solution  of  diacetate  of  lead 
Distilled  water 
Proof  spirit 
Mix. 


f5iss. 
Oj. 


Used  in  superficial  inflammation. 

Plumbi  carbonas.    Cerussa.    Ceruss.    Carbonate  of  lead. 

This  may  be  made  by  precipitation,  or  by  direct  combination 
of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  with  metallic  lead.  The  precipi- 
tated carbonate  is  formed  by  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate  to 
solution  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  or  by  passing  carbonic 
acid  gas  through  solution  of  subacetate  or  subnitratc  of  lead. 
The  compounds  obtained  by  these  processes,  however,  are 
considered  inferior,  for  the  purpose  of  painting,  to  that  formed 
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by  exposing-  slieets  of  metallic  lead  in  the  vapours  of  acetic 
acid.  This  is  the  old,  and,  for  practical  purposes,  still  the  best 
process. 

Plumbi  chloridum,    Chloride  of  lead. 

Loud.  Ph.  1836. 

R.    Acetate  of  lead         .  .  ,  5X1X* 

Distilled  water,  boiling         .  .  Oiij. 

Chloride  of  sodium    .  .  .  gvj. 

Dissolve  the  acetate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  sodium  separately,  the  former 
in  three  pints  of  distilled  water,  and  the  latter  in  one  pint  of  distilled  water. 
Then  the  liquors  being  mixed  together,  wash  what  is  precipitated  with  dis- 
tilled water,  when  it  is  cold,  and  dry  it. 

Note. — Totally  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  the  chloride  concreting  al- 
most entirely  into  crystals  as  it  cools.  On  the  addition  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid  it  becomes  black,  and  by  heat  yellow. 

Used  for  preparing  the  hydrochlorate  of  morphia. 

Plumbi  chromas.    Ckromate  of  lead.    Chrome  yellow. 

This  compound,  which  is  extensively  used  as  a  pigment,  is 
made  of  several  different  shades  of  colour,  varying  from  canary 
yellow  to  deep  orange.  The  lightest  coloured  is  made  by  add- 
ing solution  of  chromate  of  potash,  with  which  a  little  alum  or 
sulphuric  acid  has  previously  been  mixed,  to  solution  of  acetate 
or  of  nitrate  of  lead.  The  deepest  coloured  is  obtained  from 
chromate  of  potash  and  diacetate  of  lead  ;  and  the  intermediate 
colours  by  adding  the  neutral  chromate  of  potash  to  acetate  of 
lead,  or  to  a  mixture  of  acetate  and  diacetate.  It  has  also  been 
observed  that  the  precipitates  formed  from  the  same  solutions 
when  mixed  at  different  temperatures,  differ  in  colour. 

Plumbi  dichromas.    Bichromate  of  lead.    Chrome  red. 
This  very  beautiful  pigment,  which,  when  well  made,  nearly 
equals  vermilion  in  colour,  is  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
ner : —  ° 

Put  saltpetre  into  a  hessian  crucible,  and  fuse  it,  in  a  clear  fire,  at  a 
bright  red  heat ;  then,  throw  chromate  of  lead  into  the  fused  salt  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  stirring  the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod,  as  long  as  a  vio- 
lent action  continues  to  take  place  on  each  addition.  At  the  end  of  the 
process  the  dichromate  will  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  in  the  form 
of  a  black-looking  deposit.  The  chromate  of  potash,  which  will  form  a 
stratum  over  the  surface  of  the  dichromate,  must  be  immediately  poured  off; 
the  crucible  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  the  dichromate  washed  with  water, 
and  dried. 

Much  nicety  is  required  in  properly  regulating  the  tempera- 
te, upon  which  the  result  much  depends,  and  this  can  onlr 
e  acquired  from  practice. 
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Plumei  ioDiDfM.    Iodide  of  lead 
Loncl.  Ph.  1836.  | 

Acetate  of  lead 


Iodide  of  potassium       .  gvij. 
Distilled  water  -  .    cong.  j. 

Dissolve  the  acetate  of  lead  in  six 
pints  of  the  water,  and  strain  ;  and  to 
these  add  the  iodide  of  potassium  first 
dissolved  in  two  pints  of  the  water. 
Wash  what  is  precipitated,  and  dry  it. 

Note.  Totally  dissolved  by  boiling  water, 
and  as  it  cools  separates  in  shining  yellow 
scales.  It  melts  by  heat,  and  the  greater 
part  is  dissipated  first  in  yellow,  and  af- 
terwards in  violet  vapours. 


1> 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Iodide  of  potassium, 
Nitrate  of  lead,  aa   .       .  Jj. 
Water  *  .       .  .  Oiss. 

Dissolve  the  salts  separately,  each  in 
one-half  of  the  water ;  add  the  solutions ; 
collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter  of  linen 
or  calico,  and  wash  it  with  water.  Boil 
the  powder  in  three  gallons  of  water  aci- 
dulated with  three  fluid  ounces  of  pjTO- 
ligncous  acid.  Let  any  undissolved  mat- 
ter subside,  maintaining  the  temperature 
near  the  boiling  point ;  and  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor,  from  which  the  iodide  of 
lead  will  crystallize  on  cooling. 

Note.  Bright  yellow  ;  five  grains  are 
entirely  soluble,  with  the  aid  of  ebullition, 
in  one  fluidrachm  of  pyroligneous  acid 
diluted  with  a  fluidounce  and  a  half  of 
distilled  water;  and  golden  crystals  are 
abundantly  deposited  on  cooling. 

Use.  For  the  discussion  of  glandular  obstructions.  Dose. 
For  internal  use,  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  iv. 

Plumbi  nitras.    Nitrate  of  lead. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 


B    Litharge       .  •  •  •  §IVSS- 

Diluted  nitric  acid 

Dissolve  the  litharge  to  saturation  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat.  Filter, 
and  set  the  liquid  aside  to  crystallize.  Concentrate  the  residual  lKffaid  to 
obtain  more  crystals. 

Not  subject  to  adulteration. 

Used  to  form  the  iodide  of  lead. 
Plumbi  nitro-saccharas.    Nitro-saccharate  of  had. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Hoskins. 


1  part. 

2  parts. 
10  ,, 


Sugar 

Nitric  acid  .  .  • 

Water        .  .  • 

Heat  them  together  in  a  porcelain  dish  as  long  as  chemical  action  conti- 
nues; then  d:lute  the  liquor  with  water,  neutralize  it  with  chalk,  and  to 
the  filtered  solution  add  acetate  of  lend  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed. 
Collect,  wash,  and  diy  this  precipitate,  which  is  saccharate  of  lead.  Dis- 
solve the  saccharate  of  lead  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  (1  pnrt  acid  to  19  water.) 
filter  the  solution,  and  evaporate  it  until  crystals  are  formed.    They  are  dc- 
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scribed  as  being  transparent,  of  an  amber  colour,  and  in  the  form  of  regular 
hexagonal  plates  or  prisms. 

Med.  use.  As  a  chemical  solvent  of  phosphatic  calculi. 

Elumbi  oxydum  hydbatum.    Hydrated  oxide  of  lead. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 


Ovj. 

cong.  iij. 

Ovj.,  or  as  much 


Solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  . 
Distilled  water 
Solution  of  potash 

as  may  suffice  to  precipitate  the  oxide. 
Mix.    Wash  with  water  what  is  precipitated  until  nothing  alkaline  re- 
mains. 

What  is  used  in  preparing  disulphate  of  quina  should  be  totally  dissolved 
by  dilute  nitric  acid.  Its  remaining  properties  resemble  those  of  the  semi- 
vitreous  oxide  of  lead. 

It  is  employed  in  preparing  the  disulphate  of  quina. 
Plumbi  oxydum  sjsmivitreum.    Semivkrefied  oxide  of  lead 
Litharge.  J 

Made  hy  exposing  melted  lead  in  a  reverberating  furnace 
to  a  current  of  air  until  fully  oxidized. 

Plumbi  oxydum  rubrum.    Red  lead.  ' 

Made  by  exposing  litharge,  heated  to  between  600°  and 
/00°,  to  the  further  oxidizing  agency  of  the  air. 
Plumbi  tannas.     Tannate  of  lead. 

Impure  tannate  of  lead  has  been  recommended  by  Dr  Tott 
as  an  application  to  sloughing  sores  produced  by  lying;  in  bed 
lhe  following  is  his  formula: —  • 

9= 


3J- 


Oak  bark,  in  coarse  powder 

Water      .         ,  .  .  .  .... 

Boil  till  reduced  to  ^iv,  then  strain,  and  add  solution  of  acetate  of  lend  as 
long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed  ;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter  wash 
it,  and  dry  it  to  the  consistence  of  an  ointment. 

Pomatum.    (From  pomum,  au  apple.) 
A  fragrant  ointment,  originally  made  with  apples. 


Pomatum   pour  rafraiclier 
/e  teint,  et  oter  les  rongeurs  du 
visage. 
$>  Suet, 

Lard,  ail    .  .  ,  ^iv. 

Wax        .  .  *j. 

Rennet  apples,  cut  in  pieces    No.  2. 

Oil  of  almonds      .  .  *j. 

Essence  of  lemons  .  3ij. 

Otto  of  roses        .  .  jsg. 

Keep  melted  by  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  for  two  hours,  then  strain,  and 
Pour  it  into  cold  water. 


Common  pomatum. 

B.  Lard 
Suet 

•  • 

Essence  of  lemon  . 
Melt  and  mix. 

Hard  pomatum. 
Lard, 
Suet,  h5 
Wax     • . 
Essence  of  lemon  . 
Melt  and  mix. 


Ibsij. 

lbiv. 

3viij. 


Ibj. 
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Roll  pomatum. 
Jj6>  Suet 
Wax 

Spermaceti 
Oil  of  lavender 
Oil  of  bergamot 
Melt  and  mix. 


.  Ib'v. 
•  3J- 


POMMADE  DIVINE. 

1. 

JJ,    Washed  and   purified  beef 

marrow      .  •  •  tt>ij. 

Storax, 

Cypress  wood, 

Orris  root,  in  powder,  aa.  '.  ^ij. 
Cinnamon,  in  powder  .  3j* 

Cloves, 

Nutmegs,  in  powder,  aa,      .  $ss. 
Keep  them  melted  by  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  for  six  hours,  then  strain 
through  flannel. 


East  Indian  pomatum. 
R    Suet         .        .        .  Ibix. 

Lard  .  .  .  lbviij. 

Wax         .  .  .  lbj. 

Benzoin     .  .  . 

Essence  of  lemon  .  gvj. 

Musk         .  .  .  9j. 

Put  the  ingredients  into  a  jar,  and  keep 
it  immersed  in  boiling  water  for  two 
hours,  frequently  stirring  it ;  then  strain 
through  flannel. 


R    Washed  and  purified  beef 

marrow    .  .  .  lbij. 

Cinnamon, 
Storax, 
Benzoin, 
Orris  root, 

Cypress  wood,  aa.    .  .  3iss. 

Cloves, 

Nutmegs,  aa  .  .  Jss. 

Keep  them  melted  by  the  heat  of  boil- 
ing water  for  six  hours,  then  strain  through 
flannel. 


Potassa.  Potash. 


Hydrate  of  potash. 
Edin.  Ph.  1841. 


Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  aqua  potassa?,  evaporate  it  in  a  clean  and 
covered  iron  vessel,  increasing  gradually  the  heat,  till  an  oily-looking  fluid 
remains,  a  drop  of  which,  when  removed  on  a  rod,  becomes  hard  on  cool- 
ing, Then  pour  out  tbe  liquid  upon  a  bright  iron  plate,  and  as  soon  as  it 
solidifies  break  it  quickly,,  and  put  it  into  glass  bottles  secured  with  glass 
stoppers. 

Potasses  hydras.    Hydrate  of  potash. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Solution  of  potash         .  .  •       cong.  j. 

Evaporate  the  water  in  a  clean  iron  vessel  over  the  fire  until  the  ebulli- 
tion having  ceased,  the  hydrate  of  potassa  melts :  pour  this  into  proper 

moulds.  ,    ,  . 

Note.— In  an  open  vessel  it  speedily  liquefies.  It  »  totally  soluble  m 
alcohol.    For  its  other  properties  see  Potassse  liquor. 

Potassa  caustica.  Caustic  potash.  Hydrate  of  potash. 
Potassa  hydras. 

Dnbl.  Ph.  1826. 

Take  of  the  water  of  caustic  potash  any  required  quantity.    In  a  per- 
fectly clean  vessel  of  silver  or  iron  let  the  water  evaporate  by  heat  until  the 
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ebullition  has  ceased,  and  the  saline  matter,  on  increase  of  the  heat,  shall 
remain  perfectly  at  rest  in  the  vessel.  Let  the  liquefied  potash  be  poured 
out  on  a  plate  of  silver  or  iron,  and  whilst  concreting  let  it  be  cut  into  por- 
tions of  a  proper  size ;  these  should  be  immediately  passed  into  a  well-stop- 
ped bottle. 

The  operator  should  carefully  avoid  the  drops  which  are  ejected  from  the 
vessel  during  the  evaporation. 

Med.  use.    Merely  as  a  caustic. 
Potassje  acjstas.    Acetate  of  potash. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

P    Carbonate  of  potash     .  .  .  ibj. 


fgxxvj. 


Acetic  acid 
Distilled  water 

Add  the  carbonate  of  potash  to  the  acid,  first  mixed  with,  the  water,  to 
saturation,  then  strain.  Evaporate  the  liquor  in  a  sand-bath,  the  heat  being 
cautiously  applied,  until  the  salt  is  dried. 

iVofe.-Totally  dissolved,  both  by  water  and  by  alcohol ;  the  solution 
does  not  affect  either  litmus  or  turmeric.  Nothing  is  precipitated  from  the 
aqueous  solution  either  by  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  silver  -  if  the 
solution  be  strong,  then  any  precipitate  which  the  latter  may  occasion  is 
re-dissolved  on  the  addition  of  dilute  nitric  acid  or  water.  By  a  red  heat  it 
is  totally  converted  into  carbonate  of  potash.  Sulphuric  acid  added  to  it 
emits  acetic  vapours. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

P>    Pyroligneous  acid    .  .  ,  Ois3 

AAA*.         f 31,301,316  °f  POtaSb  (dry)  •  >J-°rq.S. 

Add  he  carbonate  gradually  to  the  acid  till  complete  neutralization  is 

eZLdt  t  f     P°rate       S°1Uti0n  °Ver       VaP°Ul-bath  W  *  is  -  «"* 
cen  rated  as  to  form  a  concrete  mass  when  cold.    Allow  it  to  cool  and  crvs- 

""cw    e' which  miist  be  brok-  -  - 

Note.— Not  subject  to  adulteration. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Take  of  carbonate  of  potash,  from  crystals  of  tartar  any  required  nuan 
fty  Pour  on  it  by  repeated  additions  distilled  vinegar  of  a  ££2  t  " 
and  in  quantity  about  five  times  the  weight  of  the  salt.  When  offer 
vcscence  shall  have  ceased,  and  the  liquor  have  given  off  I  ! 

time,  let  the  addition  of  the  distiL  vinega?  Z^JSTj^S 

the  rnrrnCe  ^  haV6  C°mplete^  C6aSCd-  B^  COnti»-d  -Pora  n 
he  salt  w,    become  dry,  and  by  a  moderate  increase  of  the  heat  it  i  to  be 
u  o    1    hquefie  hM  cQo]ed      ^  bed,soh.  « 

WterthoI.quor,nnd  boil  it  down  until,  when  removed  from  th.  fi! 
-ohng,  it  forms  a  mass  of  crystals,  which  should  be  p   Lt  l    hite  V', 
ft  he  immediately  passed  into  bottles,  which  should  l^^^J^ 

Med.  use.    Jn  small  doses  diuretic  anrl  {«  1„ 
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5VJ- 
giijss. 


PoTASSiE  absenias.  Jrseniate  of  potash.  Binarseniate  of 
potash. 

|t>    Arsenious  acid, 

Nitrate  of  potash,  aa  •  •       P«  88  • 

Mix  tbem  together,  and  put  them  into  a  clean  Florence  flask  ;  heat  the 
flask  over  a  clear  fire  until  the  mixture  fuses,  and  continue  the  heat  as  long 
as  red  vapours  are  disengaged.  When  the  flask  has  cooled,  break  it,  dis- 
solve the  salt  in  boiling  distilled  water  and  put  it  to  crystallize. 

Potass;e  bicarbonas.    Bicarbonate  of  potash. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Carbonate  of  potash        .  lbvj. 
Distilled  water    .  .  cong.j. 

Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  potash  in 
the  water.  Afterwards  pass  carbonic  acid 
through  the  solution  to  saturation.  Ap- 
ply a  gentle  heat,  so  that  whatever  crys- 
tals have  been  formed  may  be  dissolved. 
Then  set  aside  [the  solution]  that  crystals 
may  be  again  produced;  the  liquor  being 
poured  off,  dry  them. 

Carbonic  acid  is  very  easily  obtained 
from  chalk  rubbed  to  powder  and  mixed 
with  water  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup, 
upon  which  sulphuric  acid  is  then  poured 
diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

Note. — Totally  dissolved  by  water,  and 
the  solution  slightly  changes  the  colour 
of  turmeric.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  throws 
down  nothing  from  this  solution  unless 
it  be  heated.  From  100  parts  30-7  are 
expelled  by  a  red  heat.  After  the  addi- 
tion of  excess  of  nitric  acid  chloride  of 
barium  throws  down  nothing,  and  nitrate 
of  silver  very  little,  if  any  thing. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

$  Carbonate  of  potash  from  potashes 
Distilled  water 

the  trean,  of  c„hor,ic  aci.l  J*,  until  the  „lfcU.  « 

it  test  b  «  cool  place  to  fern,  crystals,  .Inch  arc  to  be  dr.e.l  tuthout  heat, 
and  preserved  in  well-closed  vessels. 

Use,    When  alkali  is  indicated,  this  will  he  found  an  agree 
aide  and  efficient  remedy.    Dose,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  x\-\. 


Carbonate  of  potash 
Carbonate  of  ammonia 
Triturate  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  to 
a  very  fine  powder ;  mix  with  it  the 
carbonate  of  potash  ;  triturate  them 
thoroughly  together,  adding  by  degrees 
a  very  little  water,  till  a  smooth  and 
uniform  pulp  be  formed.  Dry  this  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  140°,  triturat- 
ing occasionally  towards  the  close  ;  and 
continue  the  desiccation  till  a  fine  powder 
be  obtained,  entirely  free  of  ammoniacal 
odour. 

jy0(e.—\  solution  in  40  parts  of  water 
does  not  give  a  brick-red  precipitate  with 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate;  and 
when  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid,  is 
not  affected  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  ba- 
ryta or  nitrate  of  silver. 


1  part. 

2  parts. 
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Potass^e  bisulphas.    Bisulphate  of  potash. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

|S>    Of  the  salt  which  remains  after 

the  distillation  of  nitric  acid  lbij. 
Sulphuric  acid         .  .  lbj. 

Water  boiling  .  .  Ovj. 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  and  add 
the  acid  to  it  and  mix.  Lastly,  boil  down, 
and  set  aside  the  solution,  that  crystals 
may  be  formed. 


Ediri.  Ph.  1841. 

Pi    Of  the  residuum  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  pure  nitric  acid  .  lbij. 
Sulphuric  acid  (commercial) 

fgvij  and 
Boiling  water         .  .  Ovj. 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  add  the 
acid,  concentrate  the  solution,  and  set  it 
aside  to  cool  and  form  crystals. 

Jyote.—A  solution  in  eight  waters  effer- 
vesces briskly  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

Dub.  Ph.  1826. 

9>    Sulphuric  acid  of  commerce     .  .       2  parts, 

Carbonate  of  potash  from  potashes      .       q.  s. 

Water  •  •  •  .       6  parts. 

Let  one  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  the  water  be  saturated 
by  the  carbonate  of  potash,  then  let  the  other  portion  of  the  acid  be  added 
to  the  mixture.  Let  the  liquor  evaporate  until,  on  cooling,  crystals  are 
formed. 

Med  use.    Purgative,  when  combined  with  other  pur-atives 
Dose,  from  gr.  x.  to  5j.  t    a  v<=». 

PoTAssiE  boro-tartras.  Boro-taTtrcde  of  potash.  Soluble 
cream  of  tartar.  J  1  auwute 

Codex. 

R    Bitartrate  of  potash  .  .  40 

Boracic  acid,  crystallized  .  .  jq 

Water  940 
Dissolve  the  salt  and  acid  in  the  water  with  heat,  evaporate  the  solution 
either  to  dryness,  or  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  spread  it  on  plates  to  drv 
in  scales.  •> 

Potassii  bromidum.    Bromide  of  potassium. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Bromine  . 

Carbonate  of  potash  .  .  and  • 

Iron  filings  .  .  §f 

Distilled  water        .  ,         >  Oiij 

First  add  the  iron,  and  afterwards  the  brominc,'to  a  pint'and  half  of  the 
distilled  water.    Set  them  by  for  half  an  hour,  frequently  stirring  them  with 
a  spatula    Apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  a  greenish  colour  oLus,  pout 
m  he  carbonate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the  water.  sS 
nd  wash  what  remains  in  two  pints  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and  a«ain 

forTed.  m'XeCl  liqU°rS  ^  CVaP°rated'  S°  thttt  ««4  4  " 

AW._T0tally  dissolved  by  water.    It  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  litmus  n 
tumeric.  Chloride  of  barium  throws  down  nothing  from  the  solution  ^ 
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Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  aqua 
potassae  ;  evaporate  it  in  a  clean  covered 
iron  vessel  to  one-third  of  its  volume;  add 
slaked  lime  till  the  fluid  has  the  consist- 
tence  of  firm  pulp :  preserve  the  product 
in  carefully  covered  vessels. 


phuric  acid  and  starch  added  together  render  it  yellow.  Subjected  to  heat 
it  loses  no  weight.  Ten  grains  of  this  salt  are  capable  of  acting  upon  14-28 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  precipitating  a  yellowish  bromide  of  silver, 
which  is  dissolved  by  ammonia,  and  but  very  little  by  nitric  acid. 

Med.  use.  In  cases  of  enlarged  spleen.  Dose,  gr.  iij  to  gr.  x, 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Potassa  cum  calce.    Potash  with  lime. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Hydrate  of  potash, 
Lime,  aa  3J- 
Rub  them  together,  and  keep  them  in 
a  well-stopped  vessel. 

jVofc. — Mixes  with  water.  On  the  ad- 
dition of  an  acid  it  yields  no  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  not  entirely  dissolved  in  al- 
cohol. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Let  the  water  of  caustic  potash  evaporate  to  the  fourth  part,  then  add  of 
recently  burned  lime,  reduced  to  powder,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
form  a  mass  of  a  proper  degree  of  consistency  ;  to  be  preserved  in  a  well- 
stopped  vessel. 

Med.  use.    Merely  as  a  caustic. 

PotasSjE  carbon  as.    Carbonate  of  potash.    Salt  of  tartar. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Impure  carbonate  of  potash  •  •  »\J- 

Distilled  water       .  0uB- 
Dissolve  the  impure  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  water  and  strain  -  then 
pour  it  into  a  proper  vessel,  and  evaporate  the  water,  that  the  liquor 
may  thicken  ;  afterwards  stir  it  constantly  with  a  spatula,  until  the  salt 

thickens.  .  , . 

Carbonate  of  potash  may  be  prepared  more  pure  from  the  crystals  of  bi- 
carbonate of  potash  heated  to  redness. 
iYo^.-Almost  entirely  dissolved  by  water ;  in  an  open  vessel,  it  spontaneously 
liquefies.  It  changes  the  colour  of  turmeric  brown.  When  supersaturated 
with  nitric  acid,  neither  carbonate  of  soda  nor  chloride  of  banum  throws 
down  any  thing,  and  nitrate  of  silver  but  little.  100  parts  lose  16  of  water 
by  a  strong  heat,  and  the  same  quantity" loses  26-3  parts  of  carbonic  ac.d  on 
the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Potass*  carbonas  purum.    Pure  carbonate  of  potash. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Pure  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  most  readily  obtained  by  heating  crys- 
tallized bicarbonate  of  potash  to  redness  in  a  crucible,  but  more  cheaply  by 
dissolving  bitartrate  of  potash  in  30  parts  of  boiling  water,  separating  and 
washing  the  crystals^which  form  on  cooling,  heating  these  in  a  loosely- 
covered  crucible  to  redness,  so  long  as  fumes  are  discharged,  breaking  down 
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the  mass,  and  roasting  it  in  an  open  crucible  for  two  hours,  with  occasional 
stirring,  lixiviating  the  product  with  distilled  water,  filtering  the  solution 
thus  obtained,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  granulating  the  salt  to- 
wards the  close  by  brisk  agitation,  and  heating  the  granular  salt  to  redness. 
The  product  of  either  process  must  be  kept  in  well-closed  vessels. 

Note. — It  does  not  lose  weight  at  a  low  red  heat ;  and  a  solution  super- 
saturated with  pure  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  either  faintly,  or  not  at  all,  by 
solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

Potass2e  carbonas  e  uxivo  cinere.  Carbonate  of  potash 
from  pearl-ashes. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Potash,  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder, 

Cold  water,  aa  .  .1  part. 

Mix  by  rubbing  them  together,  and  macerate  during  a  week,  in  any  open 
vessel,  occasionally  shaking  the  mixture.  Then  filter  the  lixivium,  and  let 
it  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  perfectly  clean  silver  or  iron  vessel.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  evaporation,  let  the  saline  mass  be  continually  stirred  with 
an  iron  rod.  Thus  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  let  it  be  laid  by  in  close 
vessels.  If  the  potashes  be  not  sufficiently  pure,  before  they  are  dissolved, 
let  them  be  roasted  in  a  crucible  until  they  become  white. 

Use.  It  enters  into  several*  of  the  preparations  of  the  Phar- 
'  macopoeia.    Antacid  and  diuretic.    JDose,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 

PoTASSiE    CARBONAS   E  TARTARI  CRYSTALLIS.      Carbonate  of 

potash  from  crystals  of  tartar. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Take  of  crystals  of  tartar  any  required  quantity  ;  heat  them  to  redness 
in  a  silver  crucible  lightly  covered,  until  they  cease  to  emit  vapours.  Let 
the  residue  be  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  and  roasted  in  the  same  crucible 
without  a  cover,  with  frequent  stirring  during  two  hours ;  then  boil  it  with 
twice  its  weight  of  water  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  after  the  requisite 
subsidence  pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  Let  this  be  done  three  times.  Filter 
the  mixed  washings,  and  let  them  evaporate  in  a  silver  vessel.  Let  the  re- 
sidual salt,  whilst  becoming  dry,  be  reduced  by  frequent  stirring  to  a  granu- 
le form ;  then  let  it  he  heated  to  an  obscure  red.  Before  it  has  perfectly 
cooled  take  it  from  the  vessel,  and  preserve  it  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

Potass*:  chloras.    Chlorate  of  potash. 

^  Mix  carbonate  of  potass  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  dry  hydrate  of 
lime,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  chlorine  gas.  This  mixture,  though  quite 
dry^  absorbs  the  gas  with  great  energy,  the  temperature  rises  much  above 
212°,  and  water  is  freely  evolved.  When  saturated,  it  may  be  moderately 
heated,  which  destroys  a  mere  trace  of  hypochlorite  it  contains.  The 
whole  lime  is  found  to  be  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  and  the  potash  as  chlo- 
rate and  chloride  of  potassium.  The  solution  of  these  two  latter  salts  is 
neutral,  and  free  from  any  bleeching  property.  The  chlorate  is  then  crystal, 
hzed  out  in  the  usual  way.  (Graham.) 
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Potassii  cyanuretum.  Potassii  cyanidum.  Cyanuret  of 
potassium.    Cyanide  of  potassium. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

IJc  Ferrocyanuret  of  potassium,  in  powder  .  gviij. 
Distilled  water  .  *ovj- 
Expose  the  ferrocyanuret  to  a  moderate  heat  until  it  becomes  nearly 
white,  and  is  wholly  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization.  Put  the  residue 
in  an  earthen  retort  with  the  beak  loosely  stopped,  and  expose  it  to  a  red 
heat  for  two  hours,  or  till  gas  ceases  to  be  disengaged.  Withdraw  the  re- 
tort from  the  fire,  close  the  orifice  with  lute,  and  };hen  let  the  whole  remain 
until  quite  cold.  Break  the  retort,  remove  the  black  mass,  reduce  it  to 
coarse  powder,  introduce  it  into  a  bottle  of  the  capacity  of  *xii.,  and  then 
add  the  distilled  water.  Agitate  the  mixture  occasionally  for  half  an  hour, 
throw  it  on  a  filter,  evaporate  the  filtered  solution  rapidly  to  dryness,  and 
keep  the  dried  mass  in  a  closely-stopped  bottle. 

Liebig's  process. 

R    Ferrocyanide  of  potassium       .         .    8  parts. 
Dried  carbonate  of  potash       .  .    3  „ 

Dry  the  ferrocyanide  by  heating  it  on  an  iron  plate;  mix  it  with  the  car- 
bonate of  potash,  fuse  the  mixture  in  an  earthen  crucible,  stirring  it  occa- 
sionally until  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved  ;  let  it  stand  for  a  few  minutes  that 
the  fused  salt  may  become  clear,  and  then  pour  this  on  to  a  marble  slab. 
When  cold,  put  it  into  stoppered  bottles. 

The  salt  made  by  this  process  will  contain  a  portion  of 
cyanate  of  potash. 

Potassii  iodidum.    Iodide  of  potassium. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

P>    Iodine  ....  3VJ- 

Carbonate  of  potash  .  •  5'v- 

Iron  filings    •  •  •  •  3'J- 

Distilled  water         .         •  •  Oyj. 

Mix  the  iodine  with  four  pints  of  the  water,  and  add  the  iron,  stirring 
them  frequently  with  a  spatula  for  half  an  hour.  Apply  a  gentle  heat,  and 
when  a  greenish  colour  occurs,  add  the  carbonate  of  potash,  first  dissolved 
in  the  two  pints  of  water,  and  strain.  Wash  what  remains  with  two  pints 
of  boiling  distilled  water,  and  again  strain.  Let  the  mixed  liquor  be  eva- 
porated, so  that  crystals  may  be  formed. 

Note  -Totally  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  alters  the  colour  of 
turmeric  either  not  at  all  or  very  slightly.  It  does  not  alter  the  colour  of 
litmus.  Subjected  to  heat  it  loses  no  weight.  Sulphuric  acid  and  starch 
being  added  together,  it  becomes  blue.  Ten  grains  of  this  salt  are  sufficient 
to  decompose  10-24  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver;  what  is  precipitated  is  partly 
dissolved  by  nitric  acid  and  partly  altered  in  appearance,  which  is  not  the 
case  when  ammonia  is  added. 
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Edin.  Ph.  J 841. 

Ji    Iodine  (dry)     ....  5V. 

Fine  iron  wire  .  .  3 i ij - 

Water  .  .         .  .         ..  Oiv. 

Carbonate  of  potash  (dry)       .  .       *ij.  and  5vj. 

With  the  water  iodine  and  iron  wire,  prepare  the  solution  of  iodide  of 
iron  as  directed  (under  the  head  of  IPerri  iodidum).  Add  immediately, 
while  it  is  hot,  the  carbonate  of  potash  previously  dissolved  in  a  few  ounces 
of  water,  stir  carefully,  filter  the  product,  and  wash  the  powder  on  the  filter 
with  a  little  water.  Concentrate  the  liquor  at  a  temperature  short  of  ebul- 
lition, till  a  dry  salt  be  obtained,  which  is  to  be  purified  from  a  little  red 
oxide  of  iron  and  other  impurities,  by  dissolving  it  in  less  than  its  own 
weight  of  boiling  water,  or  still  better,  by  boiling  it  in  twice  its  weight  of 
rectified  spirit,  filtering  the  solution,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize. 
Wore  crystals  will  be  obtained  by  concentrating  and  cooling  the  residual 
liquor.  , 

Note. — Its  solution  is  not  affected,  or  is  merely  rendered  hazy,  by  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  baryta;  a  solution  of  five  grains  in  a  fluidounce  of  dis- 
tilled water,  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
then  agitated  in  a  bottle,  with  a  little  aqua  ammonia?,  yields  quickly  by 
subsidence  a  clear  supernatant  liquid,  which  is  not  altered  by  an  excess  of 
nitric  acid,  or  is  rendered  merely  hazy. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Potasses  hydriodas. 

R     Iodine        ......       1  part. 

Sulphuret  of  iron,  reduced  to  coarse  powder       5  parts. 
Sulphuric  acid       .         .         .         .       7  „ 

Distilled  water       .         .  .  .     48  „ 

Water  of  carbonate  of  potash        .  .       q.  s. 

Rectified  spirit      ....       6  parts. 

Mix  the  iodine  by  trituration  with  sixteen  parts  of  the  water,  and  put  the 
mixture  into  a  glass  vessel.  Pour  the  acid  previously  diluted  with  thirty- 
two  parts  of  water,  upon  the  sulphuret  in  a  mattrass,  and  from  a  tube 
adapted  to  the  neck  of  the  mattrass,and  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
containing  the  iodine  and  water,  let  the  gas  pass  through  the  mixture,  until 
the  iodine  disappears.  Having  filtered  the  liquor,  evaporate  it  without 
delay  by  a  superior  heat,  to  one-eighth  part,  and  then  filter  it  again.  Then 
add  gradually  as  much  water  of  carbonate  of  potash  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
saturate  the  acid,  which  is  known  by  the  cessation  of  the  effervescence. 
Then  expose  the  mixture  to  heat  until  the  residual  salt  is  dry  and  of  a  white 
colour;  on  this  pour  the  spirit,  and  dissolve  it  with  heat.  Lastly,  evaporate 
to  dryness  the  liquor  poured  off  from  the  residual  salt,  and  preserve  the  re- 
siduum in  a  well-stopped  vessel. 

Med.  use.  Antisyphilitic.  Dose,  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  or 
more  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  the  secoiidary°form  of 
syphilis. 

PotasSjE  nitras.    Nitrate  of  potash.    Saltpetre.  Nitre 
This  salt  is  imported  principally  from  the  East  Indies  where 
it  forms  a  natural  production.    It  is  purified  by  crystallization 
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Potass-2E  nitras  fusa.  Fused  nitrate  of  potash.  Sal  pru- 
nella. 

Nitrate  of  potash  fused  and  cast  into  moulds. 

Potass^e  quadroxalas.  Quadroxalate  of  potash.  Salt  of 
sorrel. 

Neutralize  a  given  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash  with  oxalic  acid,  ob- 
serving the  quantity  of  acid  used,  then  add  three  times  the  quantity  of  acid 
more.    Evaporate  the  solution  so  that  crystals  may  be  formed. 

Potass^e  sulphas.    Sulphate  of  potash. 


Edin.Ph.  1841. 

|{>    Of   the  residuum  of 
the  preparation  of 
pure  nitric  acid       .  lbij. 
Boiling  water     .       .    cong.  ij. 
I       White  marble,  in  powder,  q.  s. 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water ;  add  the 
marble  gradually  till  effervescence  ceases, 
and  the  solution  is  completely  neutral- 
ized ;  filter  the  liquid,  and  evaporate  it 
till  a  pellicle  forms  on  its  surface  ;  then 
set  it  aside  to  cool  and  form  crystals. 
Note. — Not  subject  to  adulteration. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

$«,  Of  the  salt  which  remains 
after  the  distillation  of 
nitric  acid        ,  .  lbij. 

"Water,  boiling     .  .  cong.  ij. 

Ignite  the  salt  in  a  crucible  until  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  entirely  ex- 
pelled, then  boil  it  in  the  two  gallons 
of  water  until  a  pellicle  floats,  and  the 
liquor  being  strained,  set  it  aside  that 
crystals  may  be  formed.  The  liquor 
being  poured  off,  dry  them. 

Note. — Insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  slight- 
ly soluhle  in  distilled  water.  What  is 
thrown  down  from  the  solution  by  chlo- 
ride of  platina  is  yellowish,  and  by  chlo- 
ride of  barium  is  white,  and  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Let  the  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid  be  dissolved 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water.  Add  of  carbonate  of  potash  from 
potashes,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  saturate  the  superabundant  acid. 
Let  the  filtered  liquor  evaporate,  that  crystals  may  form. 

Use.  Aperient  and  deobstruent.    Dose,  gr.  x.  to  ^ss. 

Potass^e  sulphas  cum  sulphure.  Sulphate  of  potash  with 
sulphur. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

9>    Nitrate  of  potash  and  Sulphur        .    equal  parts. 
Mix  them  thoroughly  ;  throw  the  mixture  in  small  successive  portions 
into  a  red-hot  crucible  ;  and  when  the  deflagration  is  over,  and  the  salt  has 
cooled,  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  preserve  it  in  well-closed  bottles. 
•    Note. — The  nature  of  this  preparation  is  undetermined. 
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POTASSII  SULPHURETUM, 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Sulphur        .  .  .  sj. 

Carbonate  of  potash  .  .  *iv. 

Rub  them  together,  and  place  them 
upon  the  fire  in  a  covered  crucible,  until 
thejr  have  united. 

-Vote. — Fresh  broken  it  exhibits  a 
bronwish-yellow  colour.  Dissolved  in 
water,  or  in  almost  any  acid,  it  exhales 
a  smell  of  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  of  a  yellow  colour. 
What  is  thrown  down  by  acetate  of  lead 
is  first  red,  and  it  afterwards  blackens. 


Sulphuret  of  potassium. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R,  Sulphur 

Carbonate  of  potash  . 


3J. 


Triturate  them  well  together,  and  heat 
them  in  a  covered  crucible  till  they  form 
a  uniform  fused  mass  ;  which,  when  cold, 
is  to  be  broken  into  fragments,  and  kept 
in  well-closed  vessels. 

Note. — A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash with  persulphuret  of  potassium. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Potasses  sulphuretum. 

R    Carbonate  of  potash,  ,  .       4  parts. 

Sublimed  sulphur    .         .         .       1  part. 
Let  them,  previously  mixed,  and  passed  into  a  crucible,  with  a  cover 
fitted  on,  be  exposed  to  a  heat  gradually  increased  until  they  completely 
unite.    Let  the  sulphuret  be  preserved  in  a  well-closed  vessel. 

Note.— It  is  chiefly  used  externally  as  a  lotion,  as  in  treating  scabies  in 
infants. 

Potass*:  tartras.    Tartrate  of  potash.    Soluble  tartar. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 


R    Bitartrate  of 
powdered  . 
Carbonate  of  potash 
Water,  boiling 


potash, 

Ibiij. 

5xvj,  or  q  s. 
Ovj. 


Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  potash  in 
the  boiling  water,  then  add  the  bitar- 
trate of  potash,  and  boil.  Strain  the 
liquor,  and  afterwards  boil  it  down  until 
a  pellicle  floats,  and  set  it  aside  that 
crystals  may  be  formed.  The  liquor 
being  poured  off,  dry  these,  and  again 
evaporate  the  liquor  that  crystals  may 
he  produced. 

Note.— Readily  dissolved  by  water. 
From  the  solution  almost  any  acid  throws 
down  crystals  of  bitartrate  of  potash, 
most  of  which  adhere  to  the  vessel. 
Whatever  is  precipitated  from  the  same 
solution  by  chloride  of  barium  or  acetate 
of  lead  is  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  acid. 


Edin. Ph.  1841. 

R    Bitartrate  of  potash  lbiij. 

Carbonate  of  potash  gxvj,  or  q.  s. 
Boiling  water        .  Ovj. 

Dissolve  the  carbonate  in  the  water, 
add  the  bitartrate  till  the  liquor  is  neu- 
tralized, boil,  and  filter.  Concentrate 
the  liquor  till  a  pellicle  form  on  its  sur- 
face, and  then  set  it  aside  to  cool  and 
crystallize.  The  residual  liquor  will 
yield  more  crystals  by  farther  condensa- 
tion and  cooling. 

Note. — Entirely  and  easily  soluble  in 
four  parts  of  boiling  water:  solution 
neutral,  and  yielding  a  crystalline  preci- 
pitate with  muriatic  acid  ;  44  grains  are 
not  entirely  precipitated  by  55  of  nitrate 
of  lead. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

£     Carbonate  of  potash  from  potashes 
Bitartrate  of  potash  . 
Hot  water 


5  part?, 
45  „ 
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To  the  carbonate  of  potash  dissolved  in  the  water  add  the  bitartrate 
of  potash  most  minutely  pulverized ;  let  the  liquor,  previously  filtered 
through  paper,  evaporate ;  and  set  it  aside,  that  by  cooling  crystals  may  be 
formed. 

Med.  uses.  A  mild  purgative  ;  it  is  chiefly  used  for  correct- 
ing the  griping  properties  of  resinous  purgatives.    Dose,  3j 

Pot-pourri.  . 

A  mixture  of  odorous  flowers,  roots,  gums,  &c,  either  mixed 
too-ether  dry,  or  preserved  with  salt.  The  usual  way  of  making 
itts  to  collect  roses,  lavender,  and  other  sweet-scented  flowers, 
as  they  blow  ;  to  put  them  into  a  large  jar  mixed  with  salt, 
until  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  collected  ;  then  to  add  to 
these  such  other  odorous  substances  as  may  be  required  to 
form  an  agreeable  perfume.  Among  the  substances  thus 
added  are,  Acorus  calamus  root,  Calamine  storax,  Benzoin, 
Yellow  sandal-wood,  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Cassia  buds.  Orange 
flowers,  Orris  root,  Musk,  and  if  requisite,  some  essential  oils. 

Instead  of  the  fresh  flowers,  dried  roses  are  sometimes 
used,  and  with  the  addition  of  some  essential  oils,  these  answer 
quite  as  well. 

Potus  imperialis.    Imperial  drink. 

p,    Cream  of  tartar  .  •  •  oss> 

A  lemon  cut  in  slices. 

White  sugar    .  lbss; 

Spring  water  .  ()ilJ- 
Mix  together,  and  let  them  stand  for  half  an  hour. 

Pounce. 

Powdered  sandarach  resin,  which  is  used  for  putting  over 
fresh  writing  to  give  it  a  glistening  appearance. 

Prepared  cochineal. 

Cochineal, 
Salt  of  tartar, 
Cream  of  tartar, 

Alum,  aa        .  •  •  •  3J-___ 

Distilled  water  .  .  •  3V11J- 

Boil  the  cochineal  and  salt  of  tartar  in  the  water,  then  add  the  cream  of 
tartar  and  alum,  and  strain, 

JPrOTEINE  i 

Dissolve  albumen  (white  of  egg)  in  moderately  strong  solu- 
tion'of  caustic  alkali,  filter  the  solution,  and  add  acetic  acid  in 
slight  excess.  The  floeculent  precipitate,  which  will  be  tormea, 
is  to  be  collected  on  iv.  filter,  washed,  and  dried. 
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Pulvis  agaricus.    Mushroom  poioder. 

The  mushrooms  are  gradually  dried  until  reduced  to  a  fit 
state  for  powdering,  and  a  little  white  pepper,  cloves,  and 
mace,  are  mixed  with  the  powder. 

>  -Pulvis  albuminis.  Poudre  clarifiante.  Powder  for  clari- 
fying wines. 

Beat  together  the  whites  and  yolks  of  eggs,  dry  them  with 
a  gentle  heat,  and  then  reduce  the  dry  mass  to  powder. 

This  powder  is  said  to  be  exported  to  the  French  Sugar 
Islands  for  clarifying  the  cane  juice. 

Pulvis  aluminis  compositus.    Compound  powder  of  alum. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Alum  .....  §iv. 
Kino  .  .  .  .  *j. 

Mix  them,  and  reduce  them  to  fine  powder. 

Med.  use.  Astringent.    Dose,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xv. 
Pulvis  aloes  compositus.    Compound  powder  of  aloes. 
Loud.  Ph.  1836,  and  Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Hepatic  aloes  .  .  .  giss< 

Guaiacum  gum-resin  .  .  *j. 

Compound  powder  of  cinnamon       .  gss. 
Rub  the  aloes  and  the  guaiacum  resin  separately  to  powder;  then  mix 
them  with  the  compound  powder  of  cinnamon. 

Med.  use.  Cathartic  and  sudorific.  Dose,  from  gr.  x.  to  xx. 
Pulvis  aluminis  cum  capsico.    Alum  and  capsicum  powder 

Dr.  Turnbull. 

9"    Alum  3  parts. 

Concentrated  tincture  of  capsicums        .       I  part. 
Mix  and  dry  the  powder. 

Pulvis  pro  argento.    Plate  powder. 

Prepared  chalk,  polisher's  putty  powder,  or  a  mixture  of 
these,  forms  the  best  plate  powder.  The  compositions,  fre- 
quently sold,  which  contain  mercury,  arc  very  injurious  t'o  the 
plate. 

Plate  boiling  powder. 
R    Cream  of  tartar, 
Common  salt, 

Alum,  iia  .  .  .    p.  re. 

A  small  quantity  of  this  powder  added 
to  the  water  in  which  the  plate  is  boiled, 
gives  it  a  silvery  whiteness. 


Silvering  powder. 
R    Silver,  powdered .  .    gr.  xs> 

Ahlm     •  •  •    gr.  xxx. 

Cream  of  tartar, 

Common  snlt,  Asi .  ,  --j^ 

Mix.  This  powder  formed  into  a 
paste  with  water,  and  rubbed  over  the 
surface  of  clean  copper,  gives  it  a  coating 
of  silver. 
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Pulvis  asarabacce  compositus.  Compound  powder  of 
asarabacca.    Cephalic  snuff. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Leaves  of  asarabacca,  dried       .  ,  gj. 

Lavender  flowers,  dried  .  .  •  3j. 

Reduce  them  together  to  powder. 

Med.  use.  Errhine.    5  to  6  grains  snuffed  up  the  nostrils. 
Pulvis  basilicus.    Basilic  powder-. 

R>  Calomel. 

Washed  calx  of  antimony, 

Cream  of  tartar,  aa.         .  .  .       p.  a?.  Mix. 

Pulvis  cinnamo.mi  compositus.    Compound  powder  of  cin- 


namon. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R.  Cinnamon  !. 
Cardamom  . 
Ginger 

Long  pepper  .  .  £ss. 

Rub  them  together,  so^that  a  very  fine 
powder  may  be  made. 


5y- 
Si- 


Edin.  Ph.  1841.  | Pulvis  aro- 

maticus. 
R.  Cinnamon, 

Cardamom  seeds, 
Ginger,  aa,    .       .    equal  parts. 
Mix  them,  and  reduce  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  well-closed 
glass  vessels. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Cinnarnon  bark  .  .         .  -ij. 

Cardamom  seeds,  freed  from  their  capsules 
Ginger,  aa  .  .  .  ~j. 

Long  pepper    ....  3j. 
Rub  them  together  into  powder. 

Med.  use.  Carminative;  a  useful  adjunct  to  other  prepara- 
tions.   Dose,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 

Pulvis  clupe^.    Anchovy  powder. 

The  fish,  previously  separated  from  the  bones,  is  pounded,  rubbed 
through  a  sieve,  mixed  with  flour,  gradually  dried  in  a  stove,  or  before  the 
fire,  and  then  powdered. 

Pulvis  pro  cataplasmate.    Powder  for  cataplasm. 
Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Linseed  which  remains  after  the  expression  of  the  oil    1  part. 

Oatmeal    ......       2  parts.  Mix. 

Med.  use.    For  making  poultice. 
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Pcivis  cornu  cervini  usti.    Powder  of  burnt  hartshorn. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Let  pieces  of  hartshorn  bp  burnt,  until  they  become  white  ;  then  reduce 
them  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

Med.  use.  In  rachitis.    Dose,  10  grs.  to  30  grs. 

Pulvis  cretje  compositus.    Compound  powder  of  chalk. 


Lond. 


lbss. 


p. 


Ph.  1836,  and  Dubl 
Ph.  1826.  . 

R    Prepared  chalk 

Cinnamon 

Tormentil,  , 

Acacia,  iia    .  . 

Long  pepper  .         .  .  533. 

Rub  them  separately   to  very  fine 
powder;  then  mix  them. 

Med.  use.  Antacid  and  astringent. 
30  grs. 

PlJLVIS  CRE1VE  COMPOSITUS  CUM  OPIO 

chalk  with  opium. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Dubl. 
Ph.  1826. 

R    Compound  powder  of  cTialk  gviss. 
Hard  opium,  powdered       .  3iv. 
Mix  them. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Prepared  chalk 
Cinnamon,  in  fine  powder 
Nutmeg,  in  fine  powder 
Triturate  them  well  together. 


5iss. 
5J- 


Dose,  from  5  grs.  to 
Compound  powder  of 


Edin.  Ph.  1841.    Fulvis  crctce 
opiatus. 

]£b    Compound  chalk  powder     .  gvj. 
Powder  of  opium     .  .  3iv. 

Triturate  them  together  thoroughly. 


Med.  use.  Antacid  and  sedative.  Dose,  from  20  o-r-s.  to  40  ers. 
Pulvis  pro  crine.    Hair  powder. 

Plain  kair  powder,  is  merely  starch,  powdered  and  sifted 
through  a  fine  sieve.  Violet  kair  powder,  generally  contains  a 
little  orris  powder,  and  it  may  also  be  scented  with  essence  of 
violets.  Essential  oils,  musk,  &c,  are  occasionally  added  to 
vary  the  character  of  the  powder  according  to  fancy. 

Pulveres  epfervescentes.  Effervescing  powders.  Sodaic 
vowders. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

1J>    Tartaric  acid, 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 
Or 

Bicarbonate  of  potash 
Reduce  the'acid  and    either    bicarbonate  separately  to    fine  powder, 
and  divide  each  into  sixteen  powders ;  preserve  the  acid  and  alcaline  pow- 
ders in  separate  papers  of  different  colours. 

Pulveres  effeuvescentes  aperientes.    Seidlitz  poicders. 


5h 


gj.  and  .54  grains;' 
sj.  and  1  GO  grains. 


Blue  paper. 

R-    Potassio-tartratc  of  soda 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  . 
Mix. 


3U« 


R 


White  paper. 

Tartaric  acid 
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Pulveres  effervescentes  cum  abiete.  Spruce  leer  powders. 


5iy- 

grs.  xxvj_ 
gtt.  v. 


White  paper. 

Tartaric  acid 


Blue  paper. 

White  sugar   .  .       ^iij,  R;    -tartaric  acia        .  .  ^ss. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 
Essence  of  spruce 
Mix. 

Pulveres  effervescentes  cum  zingibere.  Ginger  beer 
powders. 


White  paper. 

R>    Tartaric  acid 


grs.  xxvj. 
grs.  v. 
gtt.  j. 


Fumigating  powder. 

Russ.  Ph. 

Mastic, 
Olibanum, 
Amber,  aa 
Storax     .  . 
Benzoin, 
Labdanum,  aa 
Mix  in  coarse  powder. 


3ss. 


5VJ- 

5s 


3  parts, 
2  parts, 

1  part. 


Blue  paper 

li.    White  sugar 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 
Powdered  ginger. 
Essence  of  lemon 
Mix. 

Pulvis  FUMALIS. 

Pb.  Bat.  1805 

Ej  Benzoin, 
Amber, 
Mastic, 
Olibanum,  aa. 

Cascarilla      .  .  .  gss. 

Reduce  them  separately  to  coarse  pow- 
der, and  mix  them. 

PuLYIS  IPECACUANHJE  COMPOSITUS. 

ipecacuanha. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Bj    Ipecacuanha,  powdered, 
Hard  opium,  powdered,  aa 
Sulphate  of  potash,  powdered 
Mix  them. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R,    Ipecacuanha  root, 

Turkey  opium,  of  each  reduced  to  powder  5j. 
Sulphate  of  potash         .  §j. 
Rub  the  sulphate  of  potash  with  the  opium  into  powder,  then  mix  in  the 
ipecacuanha. 

Med.  use.  Sudorific.  Ten  grains  contain  one  grain  of 
opium.    Dose,  grs.  v.  to  9j. 


Compound  powder  of 


6h 
5j- 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

|t    Ipecacuanha,  in  powder, 

Powder  of  opium,  aa  •    sJ  • 

Sulphate  of  potass  .  .  sviij. 

Triturate  them  together  thoroughly. 


PuLVTS  JALAPjE  COMPOSITUS. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

ft    Jalap        .         .          .  §iij. 

Bitartrate  of  potash        .  ^vj. 

Ginger      .  .  .  3ij. 

Rub  them  separately  to  powder;  then 
mix  them. 


Compound  powder  of  jalap. 
Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

ft    Jalap,  in  powder   .  *  gj. 

Bitartrate  of  potash         .  3»j- 
Trilurate  them  to  a  very  fine  powder. 
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Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Powder  of  jalap  root      .  .  .  lbss. 

Bitartrate  of  potash        .  .  .  lbj. 

Rub  them  together  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

Med.  use.  A  hydragogue  purgative,  useful  in  costiveness, 
■worms,  and  in  several  forms  of  dropsy.    Dose,  grs.  xv.  to 


grs.  xl. 


Pulvis  kino  compositus.    Compound powder  of  kino. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R,    Kino       .....  5*v. 
Cinnamon  ....  gss. 

Hard  opium        .  .  •  5J- 

Rub  them  separately  to  very  fine  powder  ;  then  mix  them. 

Med.  use.  Astringent  and  anodyne.  Dose,  grs.  v.  to  grs.  xx. 
Pulvis  pro  limonado.    Lemonade  powder. 

R;    White  sugar       .  Ibiv. 

Tartaric  acid       .  .  .  .  -j. 

Cream  of  tartar    ....  giy. 

Essence  of  lemon  .  ,  .  5ij. 

Mix  and  preserve  the  powder  in  bottles. 

Pulvis  quercus  marinje.    Powder  of  the  quercus  marina. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1807. 

R,   Fucus  vesiculosus,  in  flower,  any  quantity. 
Dry  and  cleanse  it ;  then  expose  it  to  heat  in  an  iron  vessel  or  a  crucible, 
to  which  a  perforated  cover  is  adapted,  till  vapours  cease  to  ascend  and  the 
fucus  has  become  of  an  obscure  red  heat.    Then  reduce  to  powder  the  car- 
bonaceous matter  which  remains. 

Pulvis  rhei  compositus.  '  Compound  powder  of  rhubarb. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Magnesia  ....  lbj. 

Ginger  in  fine  powder     .  .  .  •  gij. 

Rhubarb,  in  fine  powder  .  .  ■~\y_ 

Mix  them  thoroughly,  and  preserve  the  powder  in  well-closed  bottles. 

Med.  use.  A  mild  aperient  in  gout,  &c.  Dose,  3j.  to  55s. 
This  has  been  called  Gregory  s  mixture,     Gregory  s  powder . 

Pulvis  salinus  compositus.    Compound  saline  powder. 
Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 


ft    Pure  muriate  of  soda, 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  aa       .  giv. 

Sulphate  of  potash     .  .  giij. 

Dry  the  salts  separately  with  a  gentle 
heat,  and  pulverize  each,  then  triturate 
them  well  together  and  preserve  the  mix- 
ture in  well-closed  vessels?. 


R    Pure  muriate  of  soda, 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  aa.     4  parts. 

Sulphate  of  potash  .  3  parts. 
Having  first  dried  the  salts  with  a  gen- 
tle heat,  rub  them  to  a  fine  powder,  at 
first  separately,  and  afterwards  together, 
and  keep  them  in  a  well-closed  vessel. 
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Med.  use.  An  excellent  purgative.  Dose,  from  two  to  six 
drachms  in  half  a  pint  of  water  before  breakfast. 

Pulvis  scammonii  compositus.  Compound  powder  of  scam- 
mony. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Dubl. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R,  Scammony, 

Bitartrate  of  potash,  aa  equal  parts. 

Triturate  them  together  to  a  very  fine 
powder. 


Ph.  1826 

|i>  Scammony, 

Hard  extract  of  jalap,  aa 
Ginger  .  .  .  §ss. 

Rub  them  separately  to   very  fine 
powder  ;  then  mix  them. 

Med.  use.    Cathartic.    Dose.  u;rs.  v.  to  2;rs.  xx. 

Pulvis  SCILL.E.    Powder  of  squill. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Remove  the  membranous  integuments  from  the  bulb  of  the  squill,  cut  it 
into  slices  and  dry  with  an  inferior  heat ;  then  reduce  it  to  powder,  which 
ought  to  be  kept  in  glass  bottles  with  ground  stoppers. 

Med.  use.  Expectorant,  emetic  and  diuretic.  Dose,  1  grain 
to  4  grains. 

Pulvis  spongle  tjstve.    Powder  of  burnt  sponge. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Having  cut  sponge  into  pieces,  beat  it  to  free  it  from  little  stones  ;  burn  it 
in  a  closed  iron  vessel  until  it  becomes  black  and  friable,  and  reduce  it  to 
powder. 

Med.  use.  Deobstruent. 
Pulvis  sternutatorius. 
Ph.  Bat.  1805. 

R)    Tobacco  leaves, 


Dose,  5j.  to 
Snuff.     Cephalic  snuff. 


i,  Common  snuff  is  powdered  tobacco, 
sometimes  mixed  with  other  substances 
to  increase  its  irritating  effect  on  the 
membrane  of  the  nose,  and  scented  in 
different  ways  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
consumer.    See  Snuff. 


Marjoram  leaves, 

Lavender  leaves,  aa  jg   p.  ae. 

Let  them  be  well  dried  and  r'eHuced  to 
powder. 

Pulvis  trag acanthus-'* compositus.  Compound  powder  oj 
tragacanth. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R     Tragacanth,  powdered, 
A  cacia,  powdered, 

Starch,  aa  ....  giss. 

Sugar      .....  sviij. 
Rub  the  starch  and  sugar  together  to  powder ;  then  the  tragacanth  and 

acacia  being  added,  mix  them  all. 

Med.  use.    Demulcent.    Dose,  gr?.  x.  \o  5j. 
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Punch. 

An  agreeable,  intoxicating-,  acid  drink. 


Cold  punch. 

R  Arrack, 
Port  wine, 
Water,  aa 
White  sugar 
Juice  of  8  lemons. 
Mis. 


Oij. 
lbj. 


Oiss. 
lbss. 


Gin  punch. 

R  Gin 

Water  .  fc  . 
Sherry  .  , 
Sugar 

Juice  and  outside  peel  of  1  lemon. 
Mix. 

Iced  punch. 

Champagne  or  Rhenish  wine  Oij. 
Arrack  .  .  .  Oj. 

White  sugar  .  .  lbj. 

J uice  and  outside  peel  of  6  lemons. 
Mix,  and  put  it  into  a  freezing  mix- 
ture. 


Milk  punch. 

R,    Outside  peel  of  24  lemons,  steeped 
for  two  days  in  Oiv  of  rum  or 
brandy,  then  add 
Spirit 

Hot  water  . 
Lemon  juice  , 
Sugar 

Boiling  milk 
2  nutmegs,  grated. 
Mix. 

Tea  punch. 

R    Hot  tea 

Arrack  . 
White  sugar        '  . 
Juice  of  8  lemons. 
Outside  peel  of  4  lemons. 
Mix. 

Wine  punch. 

R.  Arrack 
Port  wine 
Hot  tea 
Sugar 

Juice  of  12  lemons. 
Mix. 


Oij. 
Ovj. 
Oij. 
lbiv. 

Oiv. 


Oij. 

Oj. 
?iv. 


Oij. 
Oij; 
Ovj. 
lbj. 


Purl. 

A  mixture  of  beer  with  spirit  or  bitters. 
Putty,  glazier's. 

Whiting  made  into  a  paste  with  boiled  linseed-oil. 

1  UTTY,  POLISHER'S. 

Peroxide  of  tin,  obtained  by  exposing  melted  tin  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  and  calcining  the  dross  which  is  raked  from 
the  surface  of  the  melted  metal. 

Pyrophorus.    (From  ttvP,  fire,  and  <^/>a>,  I  bear.) 
the  airUbStanCe  wlli°h  iSnites  spontaneously  when  exposed  to 

1.  2 

Homberg's. 

9>  Alum, 

Brown  sugar,  aa       .  .    p.  a?. 

Mix  and  expose  the  powder  over  the 
nfe  until  dry,  then  put  it  into  a  Florence 
fl'isk  or  glass  tube,  and  keep  it  at  a  red 
heat  until  it  ceases  to  emit  flame  ;  carc- 
[u"y  close  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  and 
lc'  it  cool. 


Alum 
Flour 

Proceed  as  with  No.  1. 

3. 

R,    Lamp-black  . 
Burnt  alum 
Carbonate  of  potash 
Proceed  as  with  No.  1. 

O  O  O 


3  partfi, 
1  part. 


3  partr, 

4  parts, 
B  parts. 
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4. 

^>    Sulphate  of  potash 
Lamp-black 
Proceed  as  with  No.  1. 


5. 


9  parts,        Enclose  tartrate  of  lead  in  a  glass  tube, 
5  parts.     and  keep  it  at  a  red  heat  until  flame  or 
vapour  is  no  longer  emitted ;  then  seal  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  at  the  blow-pipe 
flame. 

Pv noTECHNY.    (From  «p,  fire,  and  rW>  art.) 
The  art  of  making  fire-works. 

Coloured  fires. 

Purple  fire. 

Chlorate  of  potash  .  42  I  arts, 
Nitro, 


Blue  fire. 

Nitre  . 
Sulphur  .. 
Metallic  antimony 

Mix. 

Crimson  fire. 

Chlorate  of  potash 
Nitrate  of  ttrontia 
Cliaicoal 
Sulphur 
Mix. 

Green  fire. 

]£.    Nil- ate  of  baryta  . 
Sulphur 

Chlorate  of  potash 
Charcoal, 

Sulphuvet  of  arsenic,  aa 
!  Mix. 

Lilac  fire. 

\\    Chlorate  of  potash 
Sulphur 
Dry  chalk 

Black  oxide  of  copper  . 
Mix 


5  parts, 
2  parts, 
1  part. 


C7 


41  parts, 
\  parts, 
£|  parts, 
22|  parts. 


62 

io: 


I  parts, 
parts, 


23$  parts, 
If  parts. 


49  parts, 

25  parts, 

20  parts, 

6  parts. 


Sulphur,  aa 
Black  oxide  of  copper  . 
Sulphuret  of  mercury  . 
Mix. 

Bed  fire. 

JL    Dried  nitrate  of  strontia 
Sulphur 
Gunpowder 
Coal  dust         •  - 
Mix. 

White  fire. 

Nitre  . 
Sulphur 
Gunpowder 
Zinc  powder  . 
Mix. 

Yellow  fire. 

Dried  nitrate  of  soda 
Sulphur 
Charcoal 
Mix. 


22$  parts, 
1 0   1  arts, 
2iJ  parts. 


•20 


parts, 
parts, 
6  parts, 
2  pails. 


4G i  parts, 
23  parts, 
12£  parts, 
18  pails. 


7-1  \  parts, 
19\  parts, 
G  parts. 


MlX-  -a^c  are  UaMe  to  undergo  spoil  ane- 

Some  of  these  ^Pf^rToxri  ^,  even  when  enclosed 
bus  combustion  when  kep    01        arisen  from  this  cause, 
in  bottles.    Serums  accidents  have  ai 

QttiNA.  Quinine 


Qttina.    Quinine.  cinchona  bark.    It  does  not 

A  litter  alkaloid  procured  ^n  c^.  ^  d 

cry.talli.-e  with  the  same  rac  M  ; ™  a 
hii  may  be  obtamed  in  him    wMW  ^  q{  the  salts 

in  its  pure  state,  it  is  obtamed  f **W  * 
of  quina,  such  as  tbe  sulphate,  with  amm 

&  S^T applied  this  name  to  tbe  part  of  cpun- 

oldine  which  is  soluble  in  ether.  Buil0ck,  for  the  pre- 

A  patent  has  been  taken  out,  b>   >    •  lhc  process 

r  rat  on  of  Amorphous  quinine  in  this  coun  3 
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consists  in  treating-  quinoidine  with  ether,  and  evaporating  the 
ethereal  solution  to  dryness. 
Quinoidine.  Ckinoidine. 

A  dark  brown  or  black  substance,  usually  in  masses  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  aloes,  which  is  obtained  by  preci- 
pitation, on  adding-  an  alkali  to  the  dark-coloured  mother- 
hquor  remaining  after  the  crystallization  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 
It  usually  contains  a  good  deal  of  cinchonine,  some  crystaliiz- 
able  quinine,  and  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the«e 
and  probably  other  bodies  by  the  action  of  heat  and  other 
agencies. 

Quince  Ac  etas.    Acetate  of  quinine. 

Dissolve  quina  in  diluted  acetic  acid  to  neutralization,  with 
tne  aid  of  heat  and  gently  evaporate  the  solution  until  crystals 
are  formed  It  crystallizes  in  white,  shining,  satiny,  ac'icnlar 
crystals,  which  are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  soluble 
in  iiot  water.  J 

Qvinm  citras.    Citrate  of  quinine. 

This  salt  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  acetate,  only 
snbstjtu ting  citnc  for  acetic  acid  ;  or  it  may  be  obtained  by 
double  decomposition,  on  mixing  hot  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
qmna and  acid  citrate  of  soda,  when  the  citrate  of  quinine  is 
^posited  as  the  mixture  cools.  It  forms  white  needle-shaped 
prisms,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water 

Qu™  ferrocyanas.    See  Ferri  et  quince  cyanidum. 

tyuiNM  lactas.    Lactate  of  quinine. 

the  aTofLqra  ffllatei  "Jyct,ic  ™*  ^  neutralization,  with 
ou'lv  in  f  I'"  h"T  S°,Uti0n  t0  novate  sponW 
Tc  ioZtd  '  eXP°Sed  hl  a  Wafm  r°°m>  Until  cO 

Quin,e  disulphas.    Bisulplmte  of  quina. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

P.     Heart-leaved  cinchona  baric  bruised        .  Hjvi: 
Sulphuric  acid  «..  . 

Purified  animal  charcoal  t  -  ' 

Hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  " 
Solution  of  ammonia, 
Distilled  water,  fia 
Mix  4  ounces  and  2  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid  with  6  sallo^s'of  tttom  , 
«Jto  and  to  these  add  the  cinchona  ,  boil  for  an  hour  a  ^  ,  ,  *S£ 
Wmams,  boil  for  an  hour  in  acid  and  water  mixed  in  ,h 

^™n^  and  -si.  what 

-  "our,  „„d  strain  \  tS^TS^g  tSS^SZ  5  t*~  " 

o  j  .uiuuon  ot  ammonia  to  throw 


row 

o  o  o  2 
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down  the  quina.  Wash  this  till  nothing  alkaline  can  be  perceived.  Let 
that  which  remains  be  saturated  with  the  remainder  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
diluted.  Lastly,  digest  with  2  ounces  of  animal  charcoal,  and  strain.  Fi- 
nally, all  the  charcoal  being  washed  away,  evaporate  the  liquor  cautiously, 
that  crystals  may  be  obtained. 

Noie  —Totally  dissolved  in  water,  especially  when  mixed  with  an  acid.  • 
Quina  is  thrown  down  by  ammonia,  the  liquor  being  evaporated,  what  re- 
mains  ought  not  to  taste  of  sugar.    100  parts  of  disulphate  of  quina  lose  8  to 
10  parts  of  water  with  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  totally  consumed  by  fire.  Chlorine 
first  added  to  it,  and  afterwards  ammonia,  it  becomes  green. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.    Quince  sulphas. 

Yellow  bark,  in  coarse  powder     .  .  ftj. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  •  •  ovl,J- 

Sulphuric  acid     .  f3SSl 
Purified  animal  charcoal  .  •  5'j- 

Boil  the  bark  for  an  hour  in  4  pints  of  water,  in  which  half  the  carbonate 
of  soda  has  been  dissolved  ;  strain  and  express  strongly  through  linen  or 
calico;  moisten  the  residuum  with  water  and  express  again,  and  repeat  this 
twice.'  Boil  the  residuum  for  half  an  hour  with  4  pints  of  water  and  half 
the  sulphuric  acid.    Strain,  express  strongly,  moisten  with  water,  and  ex- 
press ao-ain.    Boil  the  residuum  with  3  pints  of  water  and  a  fourth  part  of 
the  acid  ;  strain  and  squeeze  as  before.    Boil  again  the  residuum  with  the 
same  quantity  of  water  and  acid  ;  strain  and  squeeze  as  formerly.  Con- 
centrate the  whole  acid  liquids  to  about  a  pint;  let  the  product  cool ;  filter 
it  •  and  dissolve  in  it  the  remainder  of  the  carbonate  of  soda.    Collect  the 
impure  quina  on  a  cloth,  wash  it  slightly,  and  squeeze  out  the  liquor  with 
the  hand.    Break  down  the  moist  precipitate  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water, 
add  1  fluid  scruple  of  sulphuric  acid,  heat  it  to  21i°,  and  stir  occasionally. 
Should  any  precipitate  retain  its  gray  colour,  and  the  liquid  be  neutral,  add 
sulphuric  acid  drop  by  drop,  stirring  constantly,  till  the  gray  colour  dis- 
appears.   Should  the  liquid  redden  litmus,  neutralize  it  with  a  little  car- 
bonate of  soda.    Should  crystals  form  on  the  surface,  add  boiling  distilled 
water  to  dissolve  them.    Filter  through  paper,  preserving  the  funnel  hot; 
set  the  liquid  aside  to  crystallize ;  collect  and  squeeze  the  crystals;  dissolve 
them  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water  heated  to  212°  ;  digest  the  solution  lor  fif- 
teen minutes  with  the  animal  charcoal;  filter,  and  crystallize  as  before. 
Dry  the  crystals  with  a  heat  not  exceeding  140°.    The  mother-liquors  of 
each  crystallization  will  yield  a  little  more  salt  by  concentration  and 

CO°lPot'e.-A  solution  of  10  grains  in  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  and  two 
or  three  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  if  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce 
of  carbonate  of  soda  in  two  waters,  and  heated  with  the  precipitate  shrinks 
and  fuses,  yields  on  cooling  a  solid  mass,  which  when  dry  weighs  ,  i  grains, 
and  in  powder  dissolves  entirely  in  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Quinince  sulphas. 

ft     Yellow  bark,  coarsely  powdered       .  Hay. 
Distilled  water         .  .  •  0vi'j- 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  •  •  SU- 
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Mix,  and  digest  them  for  four  hours  in  a  proper  vessel  with  a  superior  heat, 
frequently  shaking  then  strain;  mix  again  what  remains  of  the  bark  with  a 
little  quantity  of  water,  and  strain,  and  do  so  a  third  time  ;  having  mixed 
the  liquors,  add  to  to  them  as  much  fresh  burnt  and  slaked  lime  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  saturate  the  acid  ;  by  means  of  a  paper  filter  separate  the  pre- 
cipitate; to  this  add  three  pints  of  rectified  spirit,  digest  them  together  for 
six  hours,  frequently  shaking,  and  filter  ;  digest  again  the  nesidual  powder 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  rectified  spirit,  and  filter.  Do  this  a  third  time. 
Having  mixed  the  spirituous  liquors,  evaporate  almost  to  dryness  in  a  water- 
bath.  To  the  residuum,  add  by  degrees  as  |  nuch  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as 
will  make  the  acid  slightly  in  excess  in  the  liquor ;  then  by  evaporation 
and  cooling  let  crystals  form. 

Med.  uses.  One  of  the  most  valuable  tonics  in  use,  as  it 
possesses  most  of  the  virtues  of  the  cinchona,  freed  from  the 
inert  woody  fibre.    Dose.  Gr.  ss  to  gr.  v. 

Quinje  hydrochloras,  Hydrochlorate  of  quinine.  Muriate 
of  quinine. 

Dissolve  quina  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  to  neutralization,  and  then 
evaporate  until  crystals  are  formed.  It  may  alsojbe  obtained  by  double 
decomposition,  on  adding  solution  of  sulphate  of  quina  to  solution  of  chlo- 
ride  of  barium,  hot,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed,  then  filtering  it, 
and  evaporating  the  clear  solution  until  it  crystallizes.  It  forms'fine,  needle* 
shaped,  silky  crystals,  of  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre. 

Quince  nitras.    Nitrate  of  quinine. 

This  salt  may  be  obtained;  like  the  hydrochlorate,  either  by 
neutralizing  dilute  nitric  acid  with  quina,  or  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  nitrate  of  baryta  and  sulphate  of  quinine.  It  is  at 
first  atfluid  oil-like  mass,  which  gradually  becomes  solid  In 
union  with  water  it  forms  crystals.  It  dissolves  with  'diffi- 
culty m  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol. 

QuiNiE  piiosphas.    Phosphate  of  quinine. 

This  salt  may  be  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  acetate, 
on  y  substituting  phosphoric  for  acetic  aoid.  It  resembles  the 
nydrochlorate  in  appearance. 

QuiNiE  sulphas  neutralis.  Neutral  or  soluble  sulphate  of 
quinine.  1  •' 

Tk    Disulphate  of  quina      .  .  • 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  .  .  f~Vi 

Wnter  3x. 

Mix  the  disulphate  of  quinine  with  the  water  in  a  wedgwoo.l  dish  "add 
the  acid,  and  apply  heat  until  it  is  dissolved  ;  then  evaporate  that  crv'stals 
may  be  formed. 

QuiNiE  valerianas,    Valerianate  of  quinine. 

Add  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  quina  to  a  cold  aqueous  solution  - 
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of  valerianic  acid  to  neutralization,  then  put  the  solution  to  evaporate  sponta- 
neously, or  by  the  aid  of  a  very  gentle  heat,  until  crystals  are  formed. 

Batafia.    A  French  term  indicating  a  sweet  aromatic  spi- 
rituous liquor.    Ratafias  are  made  by  maceration,  by  distil- 
lation, or  with  the  juice  of  fruits 
Ratafia  d'angelique 


ft 


si- 


S^- 


3S- 


Angelica  seeds 
Stalks  of  angelica, 
Bitter  almonds,  blanched,  aa 
Brandy,  or  proof  spii  it    .  Oxij. 
Sugar      .  •  .  Ibij. 

Maeerate  for  four  days,  strain,  and 
filter. 

Ratafia  d'anis. 
1. 

R    Aniseed  . 

Brandy,  or  proof  spirit 
Sugar       .  • 
Macerate  for  four  days,  strain, 
filter. 

Huile  d'anis. 
2. 

R,    Aniseed  . 

Rectified  spirit 
Macerate  for  four  day3, 
then  add, 

■Simple  syrup 

Tincture  of  vanilla  q.  s.to  flavour  it. 

Ratafia  de  cafe. 

Roasted  coffee,  ground  lbj. 
Brandy,  or  proof  spirit         cong.  j. 
Sugar    .  .  .  Sxx- 

Macerate  for  four  days,  strain,  and 
filter. 

Ratafia  de  cassis. 

Black  currants 
Cloves  . 
Cinnamon 
Proof  spirit 
Sugar 


Oiv. 

S*. 

and 


5>J- 

Oiv. 


and  strain! 


lbiv. 


9- 


lbvj. 

3ss. 

3i- 

Oxviij. 
lbiiiss. 


Macerate  for  a  week,  and  strain. 

Ratafia  de  cerises. 

Hi     Morel lo  cherries,  with  their 
kernels  bruised 
Proof  spirit         .  . 
Sugar 

Macerutc  for  a  week,  and  strain. 


lbviij. 
Oviij. 
lbiss. 


Ratafia  de  chocolat. 

ft     Chocolate  or  cacao  seeds, 

roasted       .  .      lbj  §viij. 

Proof  spirit     .  .  conj.j. 

Macerate  for  a  week,  and  straiu,  then 
add, 

Sugar  .  •       lbj  gviij. 

Tincture  of  vanilla  q.  s.  to  flavour  it. 

Ratafia  de  coivgs. 

R,    Juice  of  quinces  .  Ovj. 

Cinnamon     .  •  5"j- 

Coriander  seed  •  5'J- 

Cloves          .  •  gr- xv. 

Mace            .  .  5SS- 

Bitter  almonds  .  5VJ- 

Rectified  spirit  .  Oiij. 

Sugar            .  -  Ibijgviij. 
Macerate  for  a  fortnight,  and  strain. 

Ratafia  de  framboises. 

R,    Raspberries    .  .  ^"J- 

Proof  spirit     .  •  Oiv. 

Sugar  .  •  S*9" 

Macerate  for  four  days,  and  strain. 

Ratafia  de  genievre. 

ft     Juniper  berries 
Proof  spirit 
Sugar 

Macerate  for  a  week,  and  strain. 

Ratafia  de  brou  de  noix. 

R,    Young  walnuts,  unripe        No.  60. 
Brandy  •  •  0iv; 

Sugar    .  •  •  SS1J- 

Mace,  cinnamon,  cloves,  iia  gr.  xv. 
Macerate  for  a  month,  press  out  the 

liquor,  and  strain  it.    It  should  be  kept 

for  two  or  three  years. 

Ratafia  de  noyau. 

R    Peach  or  apricot  kernels, 

bruised       .  •      No.  120. 

Proof  spii  it     .  •  0iv- 

Sugar  •  •  5s- 

Macerate  for  a  week,  and  strain. 


Oiv. 
5*- 
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Ratafia  d'oeillets. 

Clove  pink  petals         .  lbiv. 
Cinnamon,  Cloves,  5a.  .       gr.  xv. 


Ratajia  tie  Tola. 

P>    Balsam  of'Tolu    .  .    =  ij. 

Rectified  spirit     .  .  Oj. 

Boiling  water      .  .  Oiij. 

Sugar      .          .  .  Ibj.-viij. 
Dissolve  the  balsam  in  the  spirit,  and 

the  sugar  in  the  water,  and  mix  the  two 
solutions. 

Ratajia  a  la  violette. 

R>    Onis  root       .  .  ^ij. 

Proof  spirit      .  .  Oiv. 

Sugar  .  .  .       lbj  sviij. 

Macerate  for  four  days,  and  strain.  It 
may  be  coloured  with  cochineal. 


Proof  spirit       .  .  cong.j' 

Sugar  .  .  lbj. 

Macerate  for  a  week,  and  strain. 

Ratajia  decor ce  d  'orange. 

JjS>    Fresh  peel  of  Seville  oranges  Jiv. 
Proof  spirit       .  .       conj.  j. 

Sugar   .  .  .  lbj. 

Macerate  for  four  days  and  strain. 

Ratajia  de  jleurs  cT  oranges. 

R    Fresh  orange  flowers   .  lbij. 
Proof  spirit      .  .  cong.j. 

Sugar  .  ...  lbj*viij. 

Macerate  for  four  days,  and  strain. 

Regulus,  (from  rex.regis,^  king).  A  name  originally  given 
by  the  alchemists  to  metallic  bodies  when  separated  from  other 
substances  by  fusion,  from  their  expectation  of  finding  gold, 
the  king  of  metals,  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible;  hence* the' 
name  Regulus  of  antimony,  of  Cobalt,  &c. 

Rennet.  A  pickle  consisting  of  the  stomachs  of  calve?, 
preserved  m  brine  or  dry  salt. 

Resina  cannabis  indioe.  Cannabine.  Resin  of  Indian 
hemp.  J 

Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Smith. 

Digest  lbij  of  bruised  Indian  hemp  or  gunjah  in  several  repeated  quantities 
of  warm  water,  pressing  the  plant  after  each  operation.  Then  digest  the 
plant  in  a  solution  of  lbj  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  water  ;  pour  off  the  liquor 
and  wash  the  plant  with  water  until  it  passes  colourless.  Dry  the  p 
ard  macerate  it  in  rectified  spirit,  or  treat  it  with  the  spirit  by  percolation. 
To  the  spirituous  solution  add  *ij  of  quick-lime  slaked  and  mixed  with  as" 
much  water  as  will  give  it  the  consistence  of  cream.  Filter  the  mixture  and 
add  to  it  IJij  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  a  little  water;  again  filter.  Re- 
cover the  greater  part  of  the  spirit  by  distillation,  and  to  that  which  remains 
add  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  water  to  precipitate  the  resin,  which  is 
to  be  washed  with  water  until  it  comes  away  tasteless.  The  resin  is  now  to 
be  carefully  dried. 

Resina  jalaps.    Resin  of  jalap. 

Seven.l  methods  have  been  proposed  for  obtaining  this  resin.  The  best 
appears  to  bo  that  which  consists  in  treating  jalap  with  rectified  spirit  and 
then  distilling  off  the  spirit.  The  tincture  before  evaporation  is  sometimes 
decolounzcd  by  animal  charcoal;  and  instead  of  evaporating  the  solution 
to  dryness,  it  is  sometimes  evaporated  until  the  greater  part  of  the  snirit  is 
recovered,  and  then  water  added  to  precipitate  the  resin. 

Rheum  ustum.    Burnt  rhubarb.     Toasted  rhubarb 

Heat  powdered  rhubarb  in  an  iron  or  ea.then  vessel,  constantly  stirring  it 
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until  it  assumes  a  dark  brown  colour,  then  cover  the  vessel  closely  until  it  is 
cold. 

Rob.  (Arabic,  for  dense.)    A  term  formerly  applied  to  in- 
spissated juices. 

Rob  dyacaryon.    Rob  of  walnuts. 

Jo    Juice  of  green  walnut  huslcs  .  Ibiv. 

Honey  . 

Boil  until  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  clarified  honey. 

Rob  diamorum.    Bob  of  mulberries. 

p,    Juice  of  mulberries  .  .  .  Ibiv. 

Honey      .....  Ifey, 
Boil  until  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  clarified  honey. 

Rob  sambuci.    Rob  of  elderberries. 

B,    Juice  of  elderberries        .  .  .  Ibiv. 

Sugar       .  .  •  •  .  Ibj. 

Boil  until  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  clarified  honey. 

Saccharum.  Sugar. 

A  sweet  substance  existing;  in  animal  and  vegetable  secre- 
tions, and  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  chemical  agents  on 
starch,  gum,  and  other  organic  bodies. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  sugar,  which  differ  from 
each  other  in  composition  and  in  some  of  their  properties. 
These  are  distinguished  as  Cane-sugar,  and  Grape  sugar ;  the 
sugar  obtained  from  the  sugar-cane,  Saccharum  officinarum, 
being  taken  as  the  type  of  the  former,  and  that  obtained  from 
the  grape,  Vitis  vinifera,  as  the  type  of  the  latter. 

Each  of  these  kinds  of  sugar  is  capable  of  existing  in  two  dif- 
ferent conditions,  as  cryslallizabiev.nd  as  uncrystallizable  sugar. 

Cane-sugar,  is  procured  in  greatest  abundance  from  the 
sugar-cane.  Nearly  all  the  sugar  consumed  in  this  country  is 
derived  from  this  source.  The  juice  of  the  canes  is  usually 
extracted  by  submitting  them  to  pressure  between  horizontal 
o-rooved  rollers;  it  is  then  clarified  by  heat,  and  free  acid 
neutralized  with  lime.  The  clarified  juice  is  immediately  con- 
centrated by  evaporation,  and  run  into  wooden  vessels  to  crys- 
tallize. The  crystallized  sugar,  thus  obtained,  is  called  Mus- 
covado, or  Raw  sugar ;  the  uncrystallizable  portion  is  called 

?M  O  Id  S  S  €S*  c 

The  concentration  of  the  cane-juice  is  effected  in  some  of 
the  West  Indian  islands,  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  when  a 
larger  proportion  of  crvstallizable  sugar,  and  of  a  pettei 
quality,  is  obtained,  than  "is  the  case  when  the  evaporation  is 
conducted  in  an  open  pan.  This  process  being  hitherto  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  island  of  Dcmerara,  the  sugar  so  ob- 
tained is  called  Demerara  crystallized  sugar. 

Sugar  is  chiefly  imported  into  this  country  in  the  state  ot 
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Baiv  sugar,  and  Molasses.  From  the  molasses  a  considerable 
quantity  of  crystallized  sugar  is  obtained  in  this  country,  and 
the  uncrystallizable  portion  then  remaining,  constitutes  what  is 
called  Treacle. 

Raw  sugar  is  purified  by  the  process  called  sugar  refining. 
This  process  consists  m  dissolving  the  sugar;  neutralizing  the 
acid  with  lime;  boiling  it  with  Bullock's  blood,  or  a  substance 
called  finings,  consisting  of  Hydrate  of  alumina  and  Sulphate 
of  lime;  passing  the  syrup  through  a  stratum  of  Animal  char- 
coal, to  remove  the  colouring  matter ;  concentrating  the  de 
coloumed  syrup  in  a  vacuum  pan ;  putting  it  to  crystallize  in 
conical  moulds  ;  and  removing  the  last  portions  of  colouring 
matter  by  allowing  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  to  percolate" 
through  the  conical  masses,  or  loaves. 

Cane-sugar  is i  extensively  made  in  France 'from  the  Beet- 

abov'e  dVscribed!      "*  "  t0  &  F°C^  Similar  t0  that 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  Canada,  sugar  is 
obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  maple-tree,  (Jeer  saccharinum, 
L  nn.)  The  juice  is  procured  by  boring  holes  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  d.anieter,  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  or 
an  inch  into  the  alburnum  of  the  trunk  5f  the  tree,  18  or  20 
nches  above  the  ground.  From  these  holes  the  juice  flows 
into  vessels  placed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  it.  The  suoar 
"extracted  from  the  juice  in  a  similar  manner" to  that  adopted 

and  from  the  palmyra  tree,  (Borassus  flabelifornl).    The  il 
pure  sugars  obtained  from  these  sources  are  called  jagged 

-h  eh^s^d  to^H8  °btfned  ^  the  ^iJuZZnse, 
plantations.       *       *  nC'ler  JU1CG  than  the  Caile  ™d 

in  our 

Africa" IS  h^n'  bl'OUSht  from  the  South  of 

K     \bsee"  T hlV&tf  m  «ome  parts  of  Italy,  Bavaria,  and 

PeZZ'JLle  SUgar'  WhlCh  "  k  Said  t0  >ieId  in 

fnm!ie/r"-ti°,f  the  et,"lwberry-tree  (Arbutus  unedo)  has  been 
found  to  yield  one-fifth  of  its  weight,  of  sugar  ' 

J\Z7andl/'  SrCharUM  °andum>  is  ™ne-sugar  slowly  crVs- 

* nnZ  5f  f  J"!  are  k5«ds  of  this"  X 

<umy  made,  ifAe  firowrn,  *//<?  u>7iife.  and  the  red 
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manner  from  a  solution  of  refined  sugar.  Red  sugar-candy  is 
crystallized  from  a  solution  of  refined  sugar  that  has  been 
coloured  with  cochineal. 

Sugar-candy  being  longer  in  dissolving  than  common  sugar., 
is  on  this  account  preferred,  in  cases  of  cough,  to  keep  the 
throat  moist. 

Grape-sugar.  Glucose.  Sugar  obtained  from  grapes  differs, 
as  already  stated,  from  that  procured  from  the  other  sources 
above  alluded  to.  The  juice  of  ripe  grapes  is  called  must. 
Must,  boiled  to  two-thirds,  is  called  carenum.  When  boiled  to 
one-half,  it,  is  called  sapa.  On  further  concentration  it  will 
yield  a  granular  sugar,  which  is  less  soluble  in  water,  and  h;is 
less  power  of  sweetening,  then  cane-sugar. 

Grape-sugar  may  be  obtained  from  many  olher  sources  be- 
sides the  grape.  It  constitutes  the  sweetening  principle  in 
many  of  the  fruits  and  other  parts  of  vegetables  grown  in  our 
climate.  Thus  apples,  pears,  gooseberries,  currants,  &c, 
abound  in  this  kind  of  sugar.  It  constitutes  also  the  sugar  of 
Diabetes. 

The  most  economical  method  of  obtaining  grape-sugar,  is  by 
acting  on  starch  or  lignin  with  sulphuric  acid.  Large  quan- 
tities of  sugar  have  been  thus  made  in  this  country.  Linen 
ra°s  have  been  used  for  making  sugar  by  this  process. 

Grape-sugar  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  regular  crystalline  form 
like  cane-sugar.  When  crystallized  it  assumes  the  cauliflower 
form,  consisting  of  small  tufts  of  crystals. 

Cane-sugar  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  grape-sugar 
by  the  action  of  chemical  agents.  Thus  on  boiling  cane-sugar 
with  diluted  acids  it  is  converted  into  grape-sugar.  Boiling 
alone,  when  long  continued,  will  effect  this  change. 

Both  cane  and  grape-sugar  exist  in  the  uncrystallizable  as 
well  as  the  crybtallizable  condition;  and  the^  crystallizing 
power  of  sugar  may  be  destroyed  by  the  action  ot  heat  and  ot 
chemical  agents.  ,  . 

Barley-sugar  is  a  species  of  uncrystallizable  sugar.  It  is 
made  by  boiling  a  strong  syrup  until  the  crystallizing  power  ot 
.the  sugar  is  destroyed;  or  by  promoting  tins  object  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  cream  of  tartar,  or  tartaric  add.  Intusion 
of  malted  barley  was  formerly  used  instead  ot  an  acid,  and 
hence  the  name,  barley-sugar.  .  J 

Mushroom-sugar.  A  particular  kind  of  sugar  is  obtained 
from  some  species  of  mushrooms,  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
above  name. 

Saccuarum  lactis.    Sugar  of  milk. 

Clarify  common  whey  with  white  of  egg,  then  evaporate  it  with  the  heat 
of  a  water-bath  until  it  crystallizes  on  cooling  and  put  it  in  a  cold  place 
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that  crystals  may  form.  'J'he  crystallization  is  sometimes  promoted  by  put- 
ting pieces  of  stick  or  string  into  the  solution,  round  which  the  crystals  are 
deposited. 

Sugar  of  milk  is  imported  info  this  country  from  Switzer- 
land, where  it  is  made  on  the  large  scale. 

Saccharum  penidium.  Lond.  Ph.  lfi/7.  Saccharum  ffor- 
deatum.    Lond.  Ph.  1721.   Penidium.    Barley  -sugar. 

Lond.  Ph.  1721. 

Dissolve  sugar  in  a  decoction  of  barley,  briskly  beat  it  up  with  white  of 
egg,  and  boil  it  over  a  slow  fire,  frequently  skimming  it ;  then  strain  it 
through  flannel,  and  again  set  it  over  the  fire  to  boil  slowly  until  large  bub- 
bles are  formed  during  the  ebullition,  and,  on  taking  some  of  it  out  of  the 
pan,  it  is  found  not  to  stick  to  the  teeth.  Remove  it  from  the  fire,  and 
when  the  bubbles  have  subsided,  pour  it  on  to  a  marble  slab,  previously 
rubbed  over  with  oil  of  almonds,  and  as  it  tends  to  spread  out,  turn  the  ex- 
tremities back  towards  the  centre,  until  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  thick 
turpentine.  It  is  now  to  be  suspended  by  a  hook  attached  to  some  conve- 
nient place,  and  with  hands  covered  with  starch,  it  is  to  be  dexterously  pulled 
out  into  thin,  thick,  short,  or  long  pieces,  at  pleasure,  and  laid  on  a  plate  to 
harden. 

Sacculus.    (Diminutive  of  saccus,  a  bag.)    A  sachet. 

A  smail  bag  for  containing  substances  which  are  used  on 
account  of  their  effluvia. 

Sachets  are  principally  employed  for  communicating  agree- 
able perfumes  from  dry  vegetable  substances  to  wearin  >•  appa- 
rel or  furniture.  The  substances  put  into  them  are  similar  to 
those  used  m  making  pot  pourrie,  only  that  they  are  in  powder, 
ine  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  : — 

/Sachet  powder. 

K,    Powdered  cloves, 

Powdered  cassia,  iui  .  ,  tj# 

Powdered  orris  root  .  ,  *jss 

Powdered  yellow  sandal  wood         .  jj. 
Otto  of  roses  .  .  .       gtt.  xxiv. 

Oil  of  lavender, 
Oil  of  bergamot,  lux  . 
Musk 

Sal  gemmae.    Rock  salt. 
Native  chloride  of  sodium. 

Sal  limonum.    Salt  of  lemons. 

P.    Salt  of  sorrel  or  quadroxalatc  of  potash    .       2  parts 

Cream  of  tartar    ....       X  ^  Mis 

Sal  polyciihestus  glased.    Glasers  poh/chrcst  salt 

Prepare  Patau*  sulphas  cum  sulphure  according  to  the  process  described 


oJ- 

gr.  vj.  Mix. 
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at  page  920,  and  as  soon  as  the  deflagration  is  over,  raise  the  heat,  keep  the 
mass  in  fusion  for  some  time,  pour  5it  out,  dissolve  it  in  water;  filter,  and 
evaporate  the  solution,  that  crystals  may  form  as  it  cools. 

Sal  prunella.    Sore-throat  salt. 

Fused  nitrate  of  potash  cast  in  moulds,  so  as  to  form  either 
globular  or  square  cakes. 
Salicina.  Salicine. 

Codex,  1837. 

Make  a  strong  decoction  of  willow  bark ;  strain ;  add  to  it  a  milk  of 
lime,  to  throw  down  the  colouring  matter  ;  filter  the  liquor,  evaporate  it  to 
the  consistence  of  a  syrup;  then  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol,  at  sp. 
gr.  847,  to  throw  down  the  gummy  matter;  filter  again  ;  separate  the  alco- 
hol by  distillation.  The  residue  of  this  distillation,  sufficiently  evaporated 
and  put  into  a  cool  place,  will  deposit  the  salicine,  which  will  crystallize  in 
flattened  needles. 

To  purify  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dissolve  it  in  boiling  water,  to  add 
to  it  a  little  animal  charcoal,  to  filter  and  make  it  crystallize  on  cooling. 

Pure  salicine  presents  itself  in  fine  flattened  needles,  somewhat  pearly  ; 
its  taste  is  bitter,  and  resembles  that  of  willow  ;  it  is  neither  acid  nor  alca- 
line  ;  burnt  on  a  platinum  plate,  it  leaves  no  residuum. 

Sandiver.    Glass  gall. 

A  saline  scum  that  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  melted  glass  in 
the  melting  pot.  It  consists  of  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
lime,  &c. 

Sapo.  Soap. 

A  combination  of  a  fatty  acid  or  resin  with  an  alkali,  used 
for  the  purposes  of  washing,  &c.  The  acids  which  usually 
enter  into  the  composition  of  soaps  are  the  stearic,  margaric, 
and  oleic  acids,  and  those  existing  in"  common  resm  and  in 
palm  oil.    Potash  and  soda  are  the  alkalies  used. 

Soaps  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  hard  soaps  and  soft 
soaps,  the  former  being  made  with  soda,  the  latter  with  potash 
In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  1836,  the  term  Sapo  is  applied 
to  indicate  "  soap  made  of  olive  oil  and  soda ;"  and  Sapo  mollis, 
"  Soap  made  of  olive  oil  and  potash." 

Hard  soaps. 

Castile  soap.  Sapo  Castiliensis.  Sapo  Hispanicus  The 
soap  sold  under  this  name  is  partly  imported  and  partly  made 
in  this  country.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  made  from  olive  oil  and 
soda.  It  is  met  with  in  two  states,  white  and  mottled  Uj 
these  the  white  is  the  most  pure;  the  other  has  the  mottled 
character  given  to  it,  by  adding  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
to  the  soap  while  still  fluid,  and  after  being  poured  into  tlie 
moulds.  « 

Curd  soap.  The  best  of  the  white  soaps  used  for  domestic 
purposes.    It  is  made  from  tallow  and  soda. 
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Common  ivhite  soap.  This  is  made  from  tallow,  bleached 
palm  oil,  and  other  kinds  of  fat,  with  soda.  It  differs  from 
the  preceding  kind  principally  in  the  quality  of  the  fat  used. 

Mottled  soap.  This  is  one  of  the  two  last-named  soaps,  mot- 
tled in  the  same  way  as  Castile  soap.  The  mottling  is  said  to 
be  the  best  security  against  the  adulteration  of  the  soap  after  it 
leaves  the  manufactory. 

Yellow  soap.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  soap,  resin  and 
sometimes  palm  oil  is  mixed  with  the  tallow,  which  are  sapo- 
nified with  soda. 

TOILET  SOAPS. 

These  are  made  by  mixing  essential  oils,  colouring  matters, 
and  sometimes  other  ingredients,  with  the  best  curd  soap. 

The  superiority  of  a  toilet,  soap  depends  principally  on  the 
quality  of  the  rough  soap  used  in  making  it.  These  soaps  are 
generally  named  according  to  the  predominant  scents  imparted 
to  them.  r 

Transparent  soap. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  the  best  curd  soap  in  thin  shavings,  and  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  apply  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  until  the  soap  is  perfectly 
dissolved,  then  scent  it  according  to  fancy,  and  colour  it  with  burnt  sugar 
or  tincture  of  turmeric,  Pour  it  into  moulds,  and  leave  it  exposed  to  the 
air  for  several  weeks  to  harden. 

Windsor  soap,  white.  This  is  merely  the  best  curd  soap 
scented  with  oils  of  caraways,  lavender,  and  origanum,  ancl 
tincture  of  musk. 

Windsor  soap,  brown.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
being  coloured  with  burnt  sugar.  ° 

Wash  balls.  These  differ  only  from  other  kinds  of  toilet 
soap,  in  #  being  usually  mottled  or  streaked  with  different 
colours,  m  a  particular  manner.  This  is  done  by  mixing 
portions  of  the  soap,  previously  scented,  with  powdered 
blue,  powdered  bole,  or  other  colouring  matters  of  this  kind 
and  then,  the  soap  being  slightly  softened  by  heat,  mixing  the 
different  coloured  masses  together.  ° 


SOFT  SOAPS. 


A^ond  soap.  Sapo  amygdalinus.  Made  by  saponifying 
on  of  almonds  with  solution  of  potash.  J  ° 

Black  soap.    A  very  inferior  soft  soap,  made  with  fish  oils 
and  refuse  grease,  saponified  with  potash,  and  sometimes  co 
loured  with  lamp-black.  C0 

fiedCwTpotfh*°aP'    MadG       fi8h  °iIs>  ta,W'  &c"  saP0Ili- 
Naples  soap.    This  soap  is  imported  from  Nanles     Tt  ;^ 
supposed  to  be  made  from  olive  oil  and  potash.  P 
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MEDICATED  SOAPS. 

Sapo  Crotonis.'  Croton  oil  soap. 

L 

P>    Croton  oil  .  •  .2  part?. 

Solution  of  potasli       .  .  .1  part. 

Rub  them  together  until  they  combine,  without  the  application  of  heat. 

2. 

Croton  oil  saponified  with  potash,  or  with  soda,  in  the  usual  way,  with 
heat. 

Sapo  gitaiacinus.    Guaiacum  soap. 

Pharm.  Boruss. 

Mix  one  part  of  solution  of  potash  with  two  parts  of  water,  heat  the  mix- 
ture to  the  boiling  point,  then  stir  in  as  much  powdered  guaiacum  resin  as 
can  be  made  to  dissolve ;  strain  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  pilular 
consistence. 

Sapo  jalapinus.    Jalap  soap. 

Pli.  Boruss. 

P     Resin  of  jalap, 

Castile  soap,  aa  ,  .  .  gij. 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine  .  • 

That  by  digestion  they  may  be  dissolved.  Then  evaporate  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  pill-mass. 

Sapo  stibiatus.   Antimonial  soap. 

Ph.  Boruss,  1813. 

p,    Golden  sulphuret  of  antimony         .  .  gj- 

Dissolve  by  digestion  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
In  the  liquor,  diluted  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  distilled  water, 
dissolve  of 

Castile  soap,  when  scraped    .  .  .  §vj. 

Let  the  whole  evaporate  by  a  gentle  heat  to  the  consistence  of  a  pill-mass  ; 
adding,  if  the  mass  is  still  red,  as  much  of  the  solution  of  caustic  potash  as 
may  suffice  to  give  it  an  ash  (or  gray)  colour. 

Sapo  terebinth inje.  Soap  of  essential  oil  of  turpentine. 
St  whey's  soap. 

Ratier  and  Henry's  Ph. 

R,    Subcarbonate  of  potash,  perfectly  dry, 
Essential  oil  of  turpentine, 

Venice  turpentine,,  aa      -         •       equal  parts. 
Triturate  the  Biibcarbonate  of  potash  in  a  mortar  first  with  the  essential 
oil,  then  the  turpentine.    When  these  substances  have  attained  the  proper 
consibtence,  porphyrire  them,  and  preserve  the  soap  in  an  earthenware 
vessel. 
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Saponine.    Gantcine.    Paste  for  cleaning  gloves. 

|t,    Powdered  soap  .  .  .       250  parts. 

165  „ 
10  ,, 
155  „ 


Powdered  soap  . 
Solution  of  chloride  of  potash 
Solution  of  ammonia 
Water  , 


Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water,  with  heat,  and  as  the  mixture  cools  adid 
the  other  ingredient*.  A  small  quantity  of  this  is  to' be  rubbed  over  the 
glove^with  a  piece  of  flannel,  until  the  dirt  is  remove1. 

Sauces.  Condiments  used  for  flavouring  or  seasoning  food. 
Chetney  sauce. 

R    Stoned  raisins  .  .  §iv. 

Sour  apples,  or  crabs  .  .       § viij. 

Brown  sugar  .  .  .       31' v. 

Powdered  ginger, 
Common  salt, 
Cayenne  pepper,  aa 
Garlic         .  . 

Vinegar       .  .  .       '  .  cfe.Si 

Pound  the  solid  ingredients  together,  in  a  mortar,  adding  a  little  vinegar 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass,  then  add 
enough  vinegar  to  reduce  it  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 


Sir 


Cora  tc/i. 
\l    Mushroom  catsup 
Walnut  catsup 
Indian  soy, 
Chillie  vinegar,  aa  . 
Essence  of  anchovies 
Mix. 


Ibvj. 
Ibj. 

Si- 


cong.  j. 

Oij. 

Oiv. 


Fhh  sauce. 

11^. Port  wine 

Mountain  wine  . 
Walnut  catsup 
Anchovies,  with  the  liquor,  Ibij. 
Lemons  .  .    No.  viij. 

Shallots  .  .  No.  xxxij. 

Sauce  piquante. 

¥°    Soy     .  , 
Port  wine, 
Cayenne  pepper,  ai 
Hest  vinegar  . 
Macerate  for  a  week,  and  strain. 

Quin's  sauce. 

p,  Walnut  pickle, 
Port  wine,  aa  . 
Mushroom  Catsup 


lbij. 
ft 


Cayenne  pepper- 
Scraped  horseradish 
Mace 

Flour  of  mustard  .    5 viij.. 

Boil  gently,  strain,  and  bottle. 

jKitcJiiner,s  relish. 

|i,    Black  pepper, 
Salt,  aa. 

Powdered  allspice, 
Scraped  horseradish, 
Shallots,  cut  small,  aa 
Walnut  pickle,  or  Mushroom 
catsup 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 


3J. 


5SS. 


Oj. 


3'J-> 
Oj. 


Oj. 
Oij. 
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Anchovies, 

Shallots,  aa.    •  .  .  .No.  xxiv. 

Soy    .  .  .         .  •  Oss. 

Cayenne  pepper ...  •  3'j* 
Boil  for  ten  minutes,  strain,  and  bottle. 

Soy. 

Boil  lbiv  of  the  seeds  of  Dolichos  soja  with  water  until  they  become  soft, 
then  add  lbiv  of  bruised  wheat;  keep  the  mixture  in  a  warm  place  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  add  lbiv  of  common  salt,  and  lbviij  of  water  ;  put 
the  mixture  into  a  stone  jar,  and  cork  it  up  for  two  or  three  months,  then 
press  out  the  liquor. 

The  best  soy  is  imported  from  China. 

Tomato  sauce. 

p,     Bruised  tomatoes       .  .  .       cong.  j. 

Salt  .  ...  Sviij. 

Mix,  and  after  three  days  squeeze  out  the  juice.    To  each  half  gallon  of 
the  juice  add, 

Shallots        ....       3iv.  ] 

Black  pepper  .  .  .  5'j- 

Boil  for  half  an  hour,  strain,  and  add, 

Mace,  Allspice,  Ginger,  Nutmegs,  aa  §ss. 

Coriander  seed,  Cochineal,  aa  .  Sjij. 

Simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour,  strain,  and  when  cold,  bottle  it. 

Scouring  drops,  for  removing  grease  spots  from  silks,  &c. 

R    Distilled  essence  of  lemon       .  .  §ij. 

Camphor         .  ...  •  3J« 

Rectified  spirit  .  .  •       §vj.  Mix. 

Sealing-wax. 

The  basis  of  the  best  sealing-wax  is  shellac,  but  inferior  sorts 
are  made  with  common  resin.  The  cowclie  resin  has  been 
recently  used,  and  answers  better  than  turpentine  resin. 

Red  sealing-wax. 

1  • 

B,    Shellac  ....  *5i> 

Venice  turpentine      .  .  • 

Vermilion,  or  Best  dichromate  of  lead  Ibiss. 
Melt  the  shellac  and  turpentine  together,  with  heat,  and  add  the  pig- 
ment as  the  mixture  cools. 

2. 

Bo    Shellac  ....  'bij. 

Yellow  resin,  or  Cowdie  resin  .  .  't,nr- 

Venice  turpentine       .  •  •  ftiss. 

Dichromate  of  lead      .  •  •  'blJ- 

Mix  as  No  1. 

Blade  sealing-wax  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  red,  only 
substituting  the  best  lampblack  (for  vermilion  or  dichromate  of 
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lead.  In  like  manner  other  colours  are  imparted  by  varying 
the  pigment,  and  using-  chromate  o£dead,  verdigris,  green  ver- 
diter,  &c. 

Gold  sealing-wax,  is  made  by  using  gold-coloured  talc,  or 
bisulphuret  of  tin. 
Marbled  sealing-wax. 

Melt  in  separate  vessels  a  portion  of  wax  of  each  colour  intended  to  be 
mixed,  and  when  they  are  partly  cooled,  mix  them  together,  slightly  stir- 
ring the  mixture  with  a  rod. 

Soft  sealing-wax. 

R,  Bees'-wax  ....  ftiv. 
Venice  turpentine     .  .  .  ftj. 

Levigated  bole,  sufficient  to  give  the  required  colour. 

Bottle  icax. 

R  Black  resin  ....  ftvj. 
Bees' wax  ....  fbss. 
Ivory,  or  Lamp-black  .  .  ftis3. 

Mix  with  heat. 

Venetian  red,  red  lead,  or  bole,  may  be  substituted  for  lamp-black. 

Serum  lactis  acidum.    Acid  whey. 

Plenck's  Ph. 

p.    Cow's  milk,  deprived  of  the  cream     .  ftij. 
Cream  of  tartar         .  .  •  3j. 

After  one  boil  let  it  be  strained  through  bibulous  paper.  Coagulation 
may  also  be  effected  with  two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar  or  of  lemon-juice. 

Serum  lactis  aluminosum.    Aluminous  whey. 

Plenck's  Pb. 

P>    Cow's  milk,  boiling    .  .  .  rbj. 

Crude  alum     .  ,  t  •  5j 

When  the  milk  has  coagulated  let  the  whole  be  strained. ' 

Serum  lactis  aurantiatum.    Oranged  whey. 

Plenck's  Ph. 

Cow's  milk,  boiling     .  .  •  fbj 

tion  of  HG      \  °wf  °r  °f  ?  6ntire  °ra"8e  be  dl>stecl  in  it,  with  a  por- 
tion  of  the  peel.    When  coagulation  has  taken  place  let  it  be  strained. 

Serum  lactis  cerevisiatum.    Whey  with  leer. 

Cow's  milk,  boiling       .  .  .ft]' 

Good  beer       ....  gijj. 
Boil  together  until  coagulation  has  taken  place  :  then  strain. 

Serum  lactis  dulce.    Sweet  whey. 

Plenck's  Ph. 

P.    Cow's  milk,  deprived  of  its  cream        .  fojv 
A  piece  of  prepared  calf  s  renno 
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Let  them  be  put  in  a  warm  place,  until  the  casoine  has  coagulated  ;  then 
separate  the  serum. 

Serum  lactis  tamartndinatum.    Whey  with  tamarinds. 

Plenck's  Ph. 

P>    Cow's  milk,  boiling      .  •  •  ftj. 

Tamarinds  .  3'j- 

Boil  them  together  until  coagulation  has  taken  place. 

Serum  lactis  vinosum.    Wine  ichey. 

Plenck's  Ph. 

B.    Cow's  milk,  boiling      .  .  ftj. 

Rhenish  wine    ....  |ij. 
The  milk  having  coagulated,  let  the  whey  be  strained. 

Sherry-cobeer. 

A  favourite  beverage  with  the  Americans  ;  recently  intro- 
duced to  this  country. 

Half  fill  a  tumbler-glass  with  clean  pounded  ice  ;  add  a  table-spoonful  of 
powdered  white  sugar,  a  few  strawberries  or  other  similar  fruit,  bruised,  and 
a  wine-glassful  or  more  of  sherry  wine;  mix.  them  together,  and  as  the  ice 
melts,  suck  the  liquor  through  a  straw. 

Other  wine  may  be  substituted  for  sherry. 

Sherbet.  (Arabic.) 

A  cooling  drink  used  in  the  East,  made  of  the  acidulous 
juices  of  fruits,  sweetened  and  flavoured  to  suit  the  palate. 

Sillabub. 

An  agreeable  beverage  made  with  milk  or  cream  and  wine. 

Jjc    Wine   .....  5XU- 
Cream        |    .  .  •  •  3'v- 

or  V 

New  milk  )    .  .  .  •  5X,J- 

The  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  some  of  the  peel  rubbed  with  sugar  suffi- 
cient to  sweeten  it.    A  little  nutmeg  is  sometimes  added. 
Other  spirituous  liquors  besides  wine  are  sometimes  used. 

Whipt  sillabub. 

The  above  "  whipt"  into  a  froth. 

Snuff. 

A  powder  used  for  stimulating  the  olfactory  nerves.  It 
usually  consists  of  tobacco,  prepared  in  different  ways,  and 
sometimes  mixed  with  other  substances,  which  are  added,  either 
to  alter  its  flavour,  or  to  increase  its  stimulating  properties. 
The  tobacco,  previous  to  its  being  ground  into  snuff,  resub- 
mitted to  a  kind  of  fermentation,  by  leaving  it  in  heaps,  wetted 
with  water  or  with  solution  of  salt,  called  the  sauce,  which  is 
added  from  time  to  time  during  a  period  of  fro  in  one  to  three 
months.    The  flavour  and  character  of  the  snuff  depends  in 
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great  measure  on  the  way  in  which  this  process  of  fermenta- 
tion is  conducted,  and  especially  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  is  continued.  ° 

Snuffs  are  of  two  kinds,  which  are  distinguished  as  moist 
snuffs  and  dry  snuffs. 

In  grinding  the  moist  snuffs,  the  tobacco  is  moistened  several 
times  during  the  process,  it  is  said,  with  some  perfumed  water 
such  as  rose  or  orange-flower  water:  it  is  also  sifted  very 
frequently  to  prevent  its  being  reduced  to  too  fine  a  powder. 
Solution  of  sugar  and  of  carbonate  of  potash,  are  sometimes 
added  to  prevent  the  snuff  from  becoming  dry 

In  grinding  the  dry  snuffs,  no  moisture  is  used,  but  other 

J^JSS&^ in  powdering  snuffs> wbich  « 

pS  S^fSlr '  ^  CuH  Garotte, 

L^&cUdade  SC°tck  Irhh>  WM>  "d  W 
The  Tonca  bean,  either  whole  or  in  the  form  of  an  essence 

=ig  sap and  raany  of  the  voiatiie  °iis' «  ~s 

Soda  pura.    Pure  soda.    Hydrate  of  soda. 

Sodje  ac etas.    Acetate  of  soda..  1  " 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

P>    Carbonate  of  soda,  any  required  quantity. 
Distilled  vinegar,  q.  s.  to  saturate  the  alkali 

This    lt  i8  made  Qn  the  ]arge  gcale  .n  Qh  acet.c 
being  the  proximate  source  of  the  pure  acetic  acid. 

Sodve  ausenias.    Arseniate  of soda. 

Codex. 

9>    Nitrate  of  soda         .  inn 

.       .         . ,  *  •       100  parts, 

Araenious  acid        •         .  116  t 

Sod/e  carbonas.    Carbonate  of  soda. 

Loud.  Ph.  183G. 

P.  .Impure  carbonate  of  soda 

Distilled  water  '  ' 

*        •        «  Oiv, 

p  p  r  2 
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B  ill  the  impure  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  water,  and  strain  it  while  hot. 
Lastly,  set  it  aside  that  crystals  may  be  formed. 

Note.— When  freshly  prepared  it  is  translucent,  but  in  an  open  vessel  it 
in  a  short  time  falls  to  powder.  It  is  totally  soluble  in  water,  but  not  at  all 
in  alcohol.    It  alters  the  colour  of  turmeric  like  an  alkali. 

Dubl.  PI).  1826. 

R    Barilla,  reduced  to  powder        .  .       1  part, 

Water  .  2  parts. 

Boil  the  1  arilla  in  the  water  during  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  occasion- 
ally Stirling  it.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  triturate  what  remains  of  the  barilla,  and 
again  boil  it  with  the  same  quantity  of  water  ;  let  this  be  done  three  times. 
Let  the  filtered  and  mixed  washings  evaporate  in  an  open  iron  vessel  until 
the  residue  is  dry,  taking  care  lest,  by  too  great  an  increase  of  heat,  the  re- 
maining saline  mass  shall  again  liquefy.  Let  this  be  stirred  with  an  iron 
rod  until  it  shall  have  become  white.  Finally,  dissolve  in  hot  water,  and 
let  the  liquor  evaporate  until  it  shall  have  attained  the  specific  gravity  of 
12-20,  and  let  it  be  exposed  to  the  air  when  the  temperature  approaches  to 
that  of  freezing  water,  that  by  cooling  crystals  may  form,  which  are  to  be 
dried  and  preserved  in  a  stopped  vessel.  If  the  salt  should  not  appear  suf- 
ficiently pure,  repeat  its  solution,  and  let  crystals  be  again  formed. 

Use.  Antacid.  Dose,  gr.  x  to  5ss  twice  or  three  times  a 
day. 

Aqua  sodm  carbonatis.     Water  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Take  of  carbonate  of  soda,  any  required  quantity.  Dissolve  in  water, 
and  let  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  be  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  1024 
to  1000.  A  liquor  of  this  specific  gravity  is  prepared  by  dissolving  an  ounce 
of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water. 

Sod.e  carbonas  exsiccata.    Dried  carbonate  of  soda. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836.  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Carbonate  of  soda    .    Ibj.  Heat  any  convenient  quantity  of  ear- 

Ap-  ly  heat  to  the  carbonate  of  soda,     bonate  of  soda  in  a  shallow  vessel  until  it 

in  a  proper  vessel,  until  it  is  dried,  and     is  dry,  then  urge  it  with  a  red  heat  in  a 

afterwards  heat  it  to  redness.    Lastly,     crucible,  and  reduce  it  to  powder  when 

rub  it  to  powder.  cold. 
Note.— In  drying  this  salt,  100  parts 

of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  yield 

62-5  by  a  strong  heat.   The  remainder  is 

unchanged. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Let  the  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  be  liquefied  by  heat  in  a  silver  cru- 
cible and  continually  stirred,  until  the  water  being  expelled,  the  salt  sno 
have  become  perfectly  dry.    Let  the  residual  salt,  triturated  to  powder,  be 
preserved  in  close  vessel?. 

Med.  use.  Antacid.    Dose.  From  4  to  20  grs. 
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Sod.e  sesquicarbonas.    Sesquicarbonate  of  soda. 

Lond.  Ph. 

J&    Carbonate  of  soda  .  .  t  fori]. 

Distilled  water     .  cong>j# 
Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  water,  and  strain;  then  pass  car- 
borne  acid  into  the  solution  to  saturation  that  the  salt  may  subside.  Dry 
this  with  a  gentle  heat,  wrapped  and  pressed  in  cloth. 

^.-Totally  dissolved  by  water.  Neither  chloride  of  platina  nor  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  unless  heated,  throws  down  any  thing  from  this  solution. 
By  a  strong  fire  it  is  converted  into  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda. 

Sod/e  bicarbonas.    Bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Fill  with  fragments  of  marble  a  glass  jar,  open  at  the  bottom  and  tubu- 
lated at  the  top  ;  close  the  bottom  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  in  the  marble 
without  preventing  the  free  passage  of  a  fluid;  connect  the  tubulature 
closely,  by  a  bent  tube  and  corks,  with  an  empty  bottle,  and  this  in  like 
manner  with  another  bottle  filled  with  one  part  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
wo  parts  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  well  triturated  together,  and  let  the 
tube  be  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Before  closing  the 
art  cork  closely,  immerse  the  jar  to  the  lop  in  diluted  muriatic  acid  con- 
tained m  any  convenient  vessel;  when  the  whole  apparatus  is  thus  filled 
with  carbomc  acid  gas,  secure  the  last  cork  tightly,  and  let  the  action  go  on 
till  next  morning,  or  till  gas  is  no  longer  absorbed  by  the  salt.  Remove  the 
damp  salt  which  is  formed,  and  dry  it,  either  in  the  air  without  heat  or  at 
a  temperature  not  above  120°. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

£>    Carbonate  of  soda        .  .  .>„.,,,, 

Water  ....       5  ™ts 

Dissolve. 

Let  the  liquor  be  exposed  in  a  suitable  apparatus  to  the  stream  of  carbonic 
aciogas,  which  escapes  during  the  solution  of  white  marble  in  diluted  muri 
atic  acid,  unt,l  it  shall  have  ceased  to  absorb  gas,  and  let  it  rest  until  crvs- 
talsform  ;  then  with  a  heat  not  exceeding  120°,  let  the  liquor  evaporate, 
and  crystals  be  formed  by  cooling ;  these  arc  to  be  mixed  with  the  former 
dried,  and  preserved  in  a  close  vessel. 

Use.    Similar  to  that  of  the  carbonate.    Dose     &v   v  ^ 

gl\  XXX.  6J-   A  10 


ood.e  hyposulphis.    Hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Codex. 

I\    Carbonate  of  soda,  crystallized  ,       320  parts 

Distilled  water         .  t>An  '  .  ' 

'  •       G40  parts, 

Sublimed  sulphur     .          .  {0  t 

Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  wafer,  and  mix  iheTulphur  wifi 
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the  solution  ;  pass  through  it  a  stream  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  When  the 
gas  shall  be  in  excess  in  the  liquor,  the  latter  will  contain  hyposulphite  of 
soda  in  solution.  It  is  now  to  be  boiled  for  some  minutes,  then  filtered, 
gently  evaporated  to  one-third  of  its  volume,  and  put  in  a  cold  place  that 

crystals  may  form. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms.  Treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  it  disengages  sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphur  is  precipitated. 

SoDffi  murias  purum.    Pare  muriate  of  soda. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda,  dissolve  it  in  boiling 
water,  filter  the  solution,  and  boil  it  down  over  the  fire,  skimming  off  the 
crystals  which  form  ;  wash  the  crystals  quickly  with  cold  water,  and  dry 
them. 

Note.  A  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 

followed  by  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  ;  a  solution  of  9  grains  in  distilled 
water  is  not  entirely  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  26  grains  of  nitrate  of 
Bilver. 

Som:  phosphas.    Phosphate  of  soda. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

I£    Bones  burnt  to  dryness     .  .  ftx. 

Sulphuric  acid      .  .  .       Oij  and  iyv. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  ■  <!• 

Pulverize  the  bones  and  mix  them  with  the  acid  ;  add  gradually  six  pints 
of  water  ;  .digest  for  three  days,  replacing  the  water  which  evaporates ;  add 
6  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  strain  through  strong  linen :  pass  more  boiling 
water  through  the  mass  on  the  filter  till  it  comes  away  nearly  tasteless.  Let 
the  impurities  subside  in  the  united  liquors,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and 
concentrate  to  six  pints.  Let  the  impurities  again  settle,  and  to  the  clear 
liquor,  which  is  to  be  poured  off  and  heated  to  ebullition,  add  carbonate  of 
soda,  previously  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  until  the  acid  is  completely 
neutralized.  Set  the  solution  a^ide  to  cool  and  crystallize.  More 
crystals  will  be  obtained  by  successively  evaporating,  adding  a  little 
carbonate  of  soda  till  the  liquid  exerts  a  feeble  alkaline  reaction  on  litmus- 
paper,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool.  Preserve  the  crystals  in  well-closed 
vessels* 

Note.— A.n  efflorescent  salt;  45  grains  dissolved  in  2  fluidounces  of  boiling 
distilled  water,  and  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  50  grains  of  carbonate  of 
lead  in  a  fluidounce  of  pyroligneous  acid  will  remain  precipitable  by  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead. 

Loud.  Ph.  1836. 

^.-Exposed  to  the  air  it  slightly  effloresces.  It  is  totally  dissolved 
by  water,  but  not  by  alcohol.  What  is  thrown  down  from  the  solution  by 
chloride  of  barium  is  white  :  the  precipitate  by  nitrate  of  silver  is  yellow, 
unless  the  phosphate  of  soda  has  been  previously  made  red  hot.  Both  pre- 
cipitntes  arc  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
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SoDiE  sulphas.    Sulphate  of  soda. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

£    Salt  which  remains  after  distillation  of  hy- 
drochloric acid 

•  •  •  « 

Water,  boiling 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water ;  then  gradually  add  as  much  carbonate  of 
soda  as  i8  sufficient  to  saturate  the  acid.  Boil  down  until  a  pellicle  appears, 
and  the  solution  being  strained,  set  it  aside  that  crystals  may  be  formed, 
-the  liquor  being  poured  off,  dry  them. 

Note  -Exposed  to  the  air  it  falls  to  powder.  Totally  dissolved  by  water, 
very  slightly  by  alcohol.  It  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  litmus  or  turmeric. 
Si  rate  of  silver  scarcely  throws  down  anything  from  a  dilute  solution;  ni- 
trate of  barytes  more,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  nitric  acid.  100  parts  of 
this  salt  lose  55-5  parts  by  a  strong  heat. 

*     bait  which  remains  after  preparing  pure  muriatic  acid  lbij 
Boiling  water  .  m 

White  marble,  in  powder       .  ! 
Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  add"  the  marble  SO'long  as  effervescence 
takes  place  bo.    the  liquid  and  when  neutral  filter  it ;  wash  the  insoluble 
matter  with  boiling :  water,  adding  the  water  to  the  original  liquid  ;  concen- 
tratejill  a  pellicle  begins  to  form,  and  then  let  the  liquid  cool  and  crys- 

Nole.—Not  subject  to  adulteration. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Let  the  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  muriatic  acid  be  dis- 
solvedin  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water.  Put  aside  the  filtered  liuuor, 
that  after  due  evaporation  crystals  may  be  formed  by  slow  coolin- 

Use.    Purgat,ve.     Dose,  ^ss  to  ^iss. 
Sod^  potassio-TA  rtKaS.    Potassio-tartvate  of  soda. 

Edin.  Ph.  184] 
potasses  tartras. 

P>     Bitartrate  of  potash 
Carbonate  of  soda 
Boiling  water  . 
Proceed  with  this  preparation  exactly 
as  for  the  tartrate  of  potash. 

Note.  Entirely  and  easily  soluble  in 
five  parts  of  boiling  water;  muriatic  acid 
occasions  a  crystalline  precipitate  in  a 
strong  solution  ;  .'57  gr(uns  iu  8ohltion 
are  not  entirely  precipitated  by  413  grains 
of  nitrate  of  lead. 


Lond.  Ph.  1^36 

Bitartrate  of  potash,  powdered  §xvj. 
Carbonate  of  soda  .  ^xij. 

Water,  boiling    .  .  oiv. 

Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
boiling  water,  and  add  gradually  the  bi- 
tartrate of  potassa.  Strain  the  liquor; 
then  apply  „  gentle  heat,  until  a  pellicle 
floats,  and  set  it  aside  that  crystals  may 
form.  The  l.'quor  being  poured  oft;  dry 
them.  Evaporate  the  liquor  again  that 
it  may  yield  crystals. 

Note.  Totally  dissolved  by  water. 
Neither  chloride  of  barium  nor  nitrate  of 
silver  throws  down  any  thing  frorn  the 
(dilute)  solution.  It  does  not  alter  the 
colour  of  litmus  or  turmeric.  By  sul- 
phuric acid,  when  added,  part  of  it  is 
converted  into  bitartrate  of  potash. 


Soda;  et 


Sxvj. 
Oiv. 
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Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Soda  et  potassce  tartras. 

£    Carbonate  of  soda  .  5  parts. 

Bitartrate  of  potash,  reduced  to  the  finest  powder        7  parts. 
Hot  water  .  50  P"*  , 

To  the  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water  gradually  add  ft -e  bitartrate 
potash  ,  let  the  liquor,  filtered  through  paper,evaporate,  and  set  it  aside  that, 
by  slow  cooling,  crystals  may  form. 

Use.    Purgative.    Dose,  gij  to  gj. 

SoDiE  taetarizatum.    Tartarized  soda.    Acidulated  kali. 
Lemonated  kali. 

j£,    Powdered  white  sugar  •         •  ^>1V' 

Bicarbonate  of  soda, 

„        Tartaric  acid,  aa,     .  .'  ^U* 

„        Bitartrate  of  potash  •      S  i- 

Essence  of  lemon       ,  ,  •  37J' 

Dry  the  powders  separately ;  mix  them  together,  then  add  the  essence  of 
lemon,  and  keep  the  mixture  in  bottles. 

Sod;e  choleas.    Choleate  of  soda. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  ox-gal   or  bile, 
which  consists  essentially  of  Choleate  of  soda,  and  cholesterine. 
Inspissated  ox-gall,  or  bile.    Fel  tauri  inspissatum. 

Evaporate  fresh  ox-gall  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  until  it  assumes  a 
pilullr  consistence.  Thus  prepared,  it  will  contain  a  portion  of  mucus,  in 
addition  to  the  essential  constituents  of  the  b  lie. 

Med  use.  It  has  been  used  as  a  tonic,  and  more  recently  on 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Allnatt,  as  a  remedy  for  con  sta- 
tion, administered  as  a  clyster,  (5y  dissolved  in  Oj  of  hot 
water,)  or  in  pills,5  or  10  grains,  two  or  three  tunes  a  day. 
ft  Purified  ox-gall,  or  bile.    Fel  tauri  purificalum. 

^      Treat  the  inspissated  ox-gall  with  rectified  spirit,  ^Jjg^ff 

the  mucus.  The  colouring  matter  may  be  «^J5*BS^i3i 
tion  with  a  little  animal  charcoal  or  by  ^^SfSSL  may 

Cholesterine.  ,         .  i 

Choleate  of  soda  may  be  separated  from  the  ^^^^ 
mixino-  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  P« 
Lrized  ox-gall  with  twice  its  volume  of  ether  when  ^  folejie 
of  soda  separates  in  a  thick  syrupy  form,  wdattB  ."em 
washed  with  ether  may  be  dried,  forming  a  pulverulent  mass 
like  gum  arabic. 

Sodii  sulpho-antimoniatum.    Schlippes  antimonial  salt. 

Strasb.  Ph. 

B,    Carbonate  of  soda,  crystallized  .     jj  Parts- 

*    Water  .  •  i  '     Z  " 

Sesquisulphurct  of  antimony   .  •  " 

Sulphur  .  •  •        .;,    in  " 

Milk  of  lime  (2*  parts  of  lime  to  t  wnter     10  „ 
Dissolve  the  soda  in  the  water;  add  the  other  mgrecne.ue,  loll  fo.  i\ 
hours,  and  crystallize. 
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Solder. 

A  metallic  alloy,  used  for  uniting  the  surfaces  of  metals. 
Solders  differ  in  composition  according  to  the  kind  of  metals 
intended  to  be  united  by  them. 


Solder  for  zinc  and  lead. 


Lead 
Tin 
Mix. 


2  parts. 
1  pair. 


Solder  for  silver. 


Silver 
Brass 
Zinc 
Mix. 


5  parts. 

6  .. 


Solder  for  gold. 


Silver  and  gold, 
or 

Copper  and  gold. 

Ammoniated 


44  gr. 


solution  of 


Solder  for  tin  plate. 

JJ,    Tin  .  .    2  parts.  R 

Lead       .         .         .1  part. 
Mix. 

Solder  for  pewter. 

R    Tin       .  .         .  .10  parts. 

Lead       .         .         .   5  „  1 
Bismuth  .  .  .1  part. 

Mix. 

Solder  for  iron,  copper,  and 
brass.  Spelter. 

|b  Copper, 

Zinc,  aa   .  .  .    p.  as. 

Mix. 

SoLUTIO     AUGENTI  AMMONIATI 

silver. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841 

Rj    Nitrate  of  silver    „  , 
Distilled  water 
Aqua  ammonias,  a  sufficiency. 
Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  and  add  the  aqua  ammonia;  gradually,  aud 
towards  the  end  cautiously,  till  the  precipitate  at  first  thrown  down  is  very 
nearly,  but  not  entirely,  redissolved. 

Solutio  BARYTiE  nitratis.    Solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

JJ>    Nitrate  of  baryta      .  .  .40  gr. 

Distilled  water  .  .  .     800  „ 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water  ;  and  keep  the  solution  in  well-closed 
bottles. 

This  is  intended  as  a  test. 

Solutio  copaiba  alkalini.    Alkaline  solution  of  copaiba. 

B-    Copaiba  .... 

Solution  of  potash      .  ,  .  ajjj. 

Water  .  jvij. 

Boil  for  a  quarter  of  nn  hour,  put  the  liquor  into  an  oil  scparater,  let  it 
Etand  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  until  the  volatile  oil  has  separated  from  the 
aqueous  solution  •,  then  draw  off  the  latter  and  preserve  it  for  use. 

This  solution  consists  of  the  resin  of  copaiba  combined  with 
the  potash,  as  a  soluble  soap,  which  retains  a  small  portion  of 
volatile  oil.  1 
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Solutio  morphia  murias.     Solution  of  muriate  of  morphia. 

Ed  in.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Muriate  of  morphia    .  .  .  51'ss. 

Rectified  spirit  .  .  .  f'gv. 

Distilled  water  .  .  .  fjxv. 

Mix  the  spirit  and  water,  and  dissolve  the  muriate  of  morphia  in  the  mix- 
ture with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat. 

Solutiosoce  phosphatis.    Solution  of  phosphate  of  soda. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Ji>    Phosphate  of  soda       .  .  .       175  gr. 

Distilled  water  .  .  .       f§ viij . 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  and  keep  the  solution  in  well-closed 
bottles. 

This  is  intended  as  a  test. 

Solutio  pro  argento.    Solution  for  whitening  silver. 

R,    Bitartrate  of  potash, 
Chloride  of  sodium. 

Alum,  aa         .  .  gj. 

Water  .  .  .  Oiij. 

Dissolve. 

Plate  boiled  in  this  solution  acquires  a  brilliant  whiteness. 
Solutio  mineralis.    De  Vallenger's  solution  of  arsenic. 

R    Arsenious  acid  .  .  .  2  gr. 

Hydrochloric  acid        .  .  .  f^ss. 

Water  ....  f*j. 

Dissolve. 

Spices. 

Warm,  aromatic  substances,  used  for  seasoning. 


Ragout  spice. 

R.    Salt.         .         .    '  ftj. 
Flour  of  mustard, 
Black  pepper, 

Grated  lemon-peel,  5a       .  Ibss. 
Allspice,  Ginger, 
Nutmeg,  aa.  .  . 

Cayenne  pepper      .  .  gij. 

Mix. 

Sausage  spice. 

IJt,     Black  pepper         .  .  lhv. 

Cloves,  Nutmegs,  55,  .  lbiss 

Ginger        .  .  .  Ibiiss. 

Aniseed,  Coriander  seed,  55  5 viij. 
Mix. 


Savoury  spice. 
Kidder's. 

Jje  Cloves, 
Mace, 
N  utmegs, 
Pepper, 

Salt,  55  .  .ftj. 

Mix. 

Sweet  spice. 
Kidder's. 

Ifc  Cloves, 
Mace, 
Nutmegs, 
Cinnamon, 

Sugar,  55     .  •  •  H>J» 

Mix. 
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Spiritus  ^theris  arojjaticus.    Aromatic  spirit  of  ether. 

Lond.  Ph.  1824. 

p,    Cinnamon      ....  Jiij. 
Cardamom  seeds        .  .  .  3iss. 

Long  pepper,  Ginger,  aa        .  •  3j- 

Spirit  of'sulphuric  ether        .  .  fjxvj. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  strain. 

Spiritus  .etheris  nitrici.    Spirit  of  nitric  ether. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

J&    Nitrate  of  potash,  in  coarse  powder    .  Ibij. 
Sulphuric  acid  .  .  .  lbiss. 

Alcohol         ....  Oixss. 
Diluted  alcohol  .  .  .  Oj. 

Carbonate  of  potassa  .  .  .  gj. 

Mix  the  nitrate  of  potash  and  the  alcohol  in  a  large  glass  retort,  and 
having  gradually  poured  in  the  acid,  digest  with  a  gentle  heat  for  two  hours; 
then  raise  the  heat,  and  distil  one  gallon.  To  the  distilled  liquor  add  the 
diluted  alcohol  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  again  distil  one  gallon. 

Spiritus  ^etheris  sulphurici.    Spirit  of  sulphuric  ether. 


Lond.  Ph.  1824. 

ft    Sulphuric  ether  .         .  fgviij. 

Rectified  spirit  .          .  f*xvj. 
Mix. 


Edin  Ph.  1841. 

ft    Sulphuric  ether         .  •  Oj. 

Rectified  spirit  .  .  Oij. 

Mix  them.    The  density  of  this  pre- 
paration ought  to  be  -£09. 

Spiritus  ^etheris  sulphurici  compositus.  Compound 
spirit  of  sulphuric  ether.    Hoffman's  anodyne  liquor. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

P>    Sulphuric  ether  .  .  .  fjjviij. 

Rectified  spirit  .  .  .  f^xvj. 

Ethereal  oil    ....      fyjj.  Mix, 

Spiritus  ammonite.    Spirit  of  ammonia. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

ft     Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia     .  .  s-j. 

Carbonate  of  potash     .  .  5xvj. 

Rectified  spirit, 

Water,  aa  Oiij. 
Mis  them,  and  let  three  pints  distil. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R>    Rectified  spirit  .         .         ,  Q;j_ 

Fresh-burnt  lime         .  .  ,  ^xjj_ 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  in  very  fine  powder  Sviii. 
Watcr  Qtfp, 
Let  the  lime  be  slaked  with  the  water  in  an  iron  or  earthenware  vcs-1 
and  cover  the  vessel  till  the  powder  be  cold  \  mix  the  lime  and  murhte 
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of  ammonia  quickly  and  thoroughly  in  a  mortar,  and  transfer  the  mixture 
at  once  into  a  gla3s  retort ;  adapt  to  the  retort  a  tube  which  passes  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  a  bottle  containing  the  rectified  spirit;  heat  the  retort  in  a 
sand-bath  gradually,  bo  long  as  anything  passes  over,  preserving  the  bottle 
cool.  The  bottle  should  be  large  enough  to  contain  one-half  more  than  the 
spirit  used. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R.    Rectified  spirit     .  .  •  .  Oiij. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  coarsely  powdered  giiiss. 
Mix  them,  and  dissolve  the  salt  with  a  medium  heat ;  then  filter  the 
liquor. 

The  preparation  according  to  the  Edinburgh  College,  differs 
from  the  other  two,  in  being  a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia. 

Spiritus  ammonia  aromaticus.  Aromatic  spirit  of  am- 
monia.    Spirit  of  sal  volatile. 


R 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Spirit  of  ammonia  . 


fgviij. 


Carbonate  of  potash 

•  Sviij. 

Volatile  oil  of  lemon-peel  .  f^j. 

Cinnamon,  bruised, 

Volatile  oil  of  rosemary     .  f5iss. 

Cloves,  bruised,  aa, 

.  3y> 

Dissolve  the  oils  in  the  spirit  by  agita- 

Lemon-peel 

tion. 

Rectified  spirit, 

Water,  aa  . 

.  Oiv. 

Mix  them,  and  let  six  pints  distil. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Spirit  of 

ammonia 

,         .         .  Oij. 

Essential  oil  of  lemons  .  .  .  S'J- 

Nutmegs,  bruised  .  .  •  oss* 

Cinnamon  bark,  bruised  .  .  5"j- 

Macerate  in  a  close  vessel  for  three  days,  shaking  occasionally ;  then 
distil  a  pint  and  half. 

Med.  use.  Stimulant.    Dose,  from  10  drops  to  a  drachm. 

Foetid  spirit  of  ammonia. 
Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R.    Spirit  of  ammonia 


Spiritus  ammonije  f<etidus. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R;    Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia .  §x. 

Carbonate  of  potash  .  jjxvj. 
Rectified  spirit, 

Water,  aa   .          .  .  Oiij. 

Assafoctida  .          .  .  §v. 

Mix  them  •,  then  with  a  slow  fire  let 
three  pints  distil. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826 

R 


15XSS. 


Assafoctida         .  •  5SS- 

Break  the  assafoetida  into  small  frag- 
ments, digest  it  in  the  spirit  for  twelve 
hourf,  and  distil  over  ten  fluidounccs 
and  a  half  by  means  of  a  vapour-bath 
heat. 


Spirit  of  ammonia      .         i  • 
Assafoetida      .  .  •  •  SJS'J* 

Macerate  in  a  close  vessel  for  three  days,  shaking  occasionally;  then 
pour  otf  the  clear  liquor,  and  distil  a  pint  and  half. 
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Med.  use.  Stimulant  and  antispasmodic, 
drachm  to  a  drachm. 


Dose,   half  a 


3X- 

cong.  j. 
Oij. 


Spiritus  anisi.    Spirit  of  anise. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

P>  Anise,  bruised  .... 
Proof  spirit  .... 
Water . 

•  •  •  • 

Mix  them  ;  then  with  a  slow  fire  let  a  gallon  distil. 

Spiritus  anisi  compositus.    Compound  spirit  of  aniseed. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1823. 

9>    Aniseeds,  bruised, 

Angelica  seeds,  bruised,  aa  . 
Proof  spirit  . 

Water,  enough  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
-Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon. 

Med.  use.  Stomachic  and  carminative.    Dose,  5ss.  to  giv. 
WS.    A™mACI*  C^Pounk  spirit  „f 


ftss. 
cong.  j. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

ft    Horseradish,  sliced, 
Orange-peel,  dried  aa 
Nutmegs,  bruised  . 
Proof  spirit 
Water      .  ' 

Mix  them  ;  then  with  a  slow  fire  let  a 
gallon  distil. 


cong.j. 
Oij. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

9>     Fresh  horseradish  root, 
Dried  orange-peel,  5a 
Nutmegs,  bruised  . 
Proof  spirit  , 

Water,  sufficient  to  prevent  empy. 
reuma. 

Macerate  for  twenty- four  hours,  and 
distil  a  gallon. 


5S8. 
cong.j. 


Med.use.  Stimulant.  Dose,  3j.  to  3iv. 
Spiritus  carui.    Spirit  of  caraway. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

ft    Caraway,  bruised  .  gxxij. 

Proof  spirit         .  .  cong.j. 

Water    •         .         .  Oij. 
Mix  them  ;  then  with  a  slow  fire  let  a 
Gallon  distil. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

ft    Caraway,  bruised  .  .  ftsg. 

Proof  spirit  .  ,  Qvij 

Macerate  for  two  days  in  a  covered 
vessel;  add  a  pint  and  half  of  water; 
nnd  distil  oft' seven  pints. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Caraway  seeds,  bruised  . 
Proof  spirit  . 

Water,  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon. 

Med.  use.  Carminative.    Dose,  ^j.  to  ^iv. 


ibj. 
cong. 
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Spirit  us  cassia.    Spirit  of  cassia. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Cassia,  in  coarse  powder         .  •  Ibj. 

Proceed  as  for  the  spirit  of  caraway. 

Med.  use.  Cordial  in  languor  and  debility.  Dose,  to 
f^'iv,  in  any  proper  vehicle. 


Spiritus  cinnamomi 
Lond.  Ph.  1835. 

R,    Oil  of  cinnamon  .  .  5>j 


Spirit  of  cinnamon. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

|jk    Cinnamon  in  coarse  powder    .  Ibj. 
Proceed  as  for  the  spirit  of  caraway. 


Proof  spirit         .  •    cong.  j. 

Water     .  .  •  Oj. 

Mix  them ;  then  with  a  slow  fire  let  a 
gallon  distil. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R,    Cinnamon  bark,  bruised  .  ,  ftj. 

Proof  spirit      ....       cong.  j. 
Water,  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon. 

Med.  use.  Stomachic.    Dose,  fgj  to  f3iv. 
Spirittjs  formicarum.    Spirit  of  ants. 

Pruss.  Ph. 
R,    Ants    .        ,        .        .  .ftj. 
Rectified  spirit  .  .  .  .ftj. 

Water  .  .  .  .  .  ftij. 

Mix,  and  distil  ftii. 


Spiritus  jtjniperi  compositus. 
Lend.  Ph.  1836. 

Juniper  fruit,  bruised 


Caraway,  bruised, 
Fennel,  bruised,  aii 
Proof  spirit  , 
Water 

Mix  them  ;  then  with  a  slow  fire  let  a 
gallon  distil. 


Compound  spirit  of  juniper. 
Edin.  Ph.  1841. 


*xv. 

R    Juniper  berries,  bruised 

.  ftj. 

Fennel,  bruised, 

5'j- 

Caraway,  bruised,  aa 

•  5iss- 

cong.j. 

Proof  spirit  . 

.  Ovij 

Oij.. 

Water 

.  Oij. 

Macerate  the  fruits  in  the  spirit  for 
two  clays,  add  the  water,  and  distil  oft" 
seven  pints. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 


ftj. 


P>    Juniper  berries,  bruised 
Caraway  seeds,,  bruised, 

Sweet  fennel  seeds,  bruised,  ao,  .  .  Siss. 

Proof  spirit       .  ...  .  cong.j. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  add  as  much  water  ns  will  prevent 
empyreuma, and  dutil  a  gallon. 
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Mai  use.  A  stimulating  diuretic;  a  useful  adjunct  to  other 
diuretics.    Dose,  5j.  to  5iv. 


Spiritus  Lavandula.    Spirit  of  lavender. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

ft    Lavender,  fresh     .  .  ftiiss. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R-    Lavender,  fresh     .  .  ftjjss. 


Rectified  spirit      .  .  cong.j. 

Water      .  ;  .  Oij. 

Mix  them  ;  then  with  a  slow  fire  let  a 
gallon  distil. 

Dub!.  Ph.  1836. 

9>    Fresh  flowers  of  lavender 
Proof  spirit 

Water,  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma 
^Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  with  a  medium  heat  distil  five 

Its  uses  are  merely  pharmaceutical. 
vended™  °™*™™«-    Compound  spirit  of  la- 


Rectified  spirit      ,  .  cong.j. 

Mix  them,  and  with  the  heat  of  a  va- 
pour-bath distil  over  seven  pints. 


ftij. 

cong.  j. 


Edin. Ph.  1841. 

U>    Spirit  of  lavender 

Spirit  of  rosemary  . 
Cinnamon,  in  coarse  powder 
Cloves,  bruised 


Oij. 

3y- 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

ft    Spirit  of  lavender  ; 
Spirit  of  rosemary 
Nutmegs,  bruised, 
Cinnamon  bulb,  bruised,  aii 
Cloves 

■  -  ■      •  » 
Red  saunders-wood  raspings 


Oiij. 
Oj. 


5'J- 
Hi- 


Nutmeg,  bruised 

Red  sandal-wood,  in  shavings  giij. 
Let  the  whole  macerate  for  seven  days, 
and  then  strain  the  liquor  through  calico! 

Med.  use.  Stimulant  and  stomachic  in  lano-UOr  mrl  fl,f 
icncy.    Dose,  3ss  to  si. 


■pi  •   1  O 

Digest  for  ten  days  and  then  filter. 


Spirit  of  peppermint. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

ft    Peppermint,  fresh  ,  ]biss< 

Proceed  as  for  the  spirit  of  caraway. 


SpiniTUS  MENTHA  PIPERITA. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

ft    Oil  of  peppermint        ,  xiij. 

Proof  Spirit       .  .         con:  : 

Water  .  .  0j 

Mix  them  ;  then  witli  a  slow  fire  let  a 
eall'm  distil. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

ft    Oil  of  peppermint,  by  weight      i  ,  * 

Rectified  spirit    .  .  , 

AdJ  tfaefrfrit  to  the  oil,  and  pour  on  them' as  much  waSlL  „ 

Med.  use.    Sliuiulant  and  carminative.    ZW  *j  tn 
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SPIRITUS  MENTHA  VIRIDIS. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Oil  of  spearmint  .  3"J- 

Proof  spirit      .  .  cong.j. 

Water  .          •  Oj. 

Mix  them  ;  then  with  a  slow  fire  let  a 

gallon  distil. 


Spirit  of  spearmint. 

Dubl.Ph.  1826. 

£    Oil  of  spearmint,  by  weight  ~ss. 
Rectified  spirit  ".  cong.j. 

Add  the  spirit  to  the  oil,  and  pour  on 
them  as  much  water  as  will  he  sufficient, 
after  the  distillation,  to  prevent  empy- 
reuma ;  then  with  a  slow  fire  distil  a 
gallon. 

Med.  use.    The  same  as  the  preceding. 

Spiritus  mknthje  pulegii.    Spirit  of  pennyroyal. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Oil  of  pennyroyal  .  •  •  5!IJ- 

Proof  spirit  ....  cong.j. 

Water  Oj. 
Mis  them  ;  then  with  a  slow  fire  let  a  gallon  distil. 

Med.  uses  and  Dose.    Same  as  the  spirit  of  peppermint. 

Spiritus  myristicje.    Spirit  of  nutmeg. 

Lond.  Ph..  1836. 

R    Nutmegs,  bruised 
Proof  spirit 
Water  . 

Mix  them  ;  then  with  a  slow  fire  let  a  gallon  distil. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

The  same  as  the  London. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Spiritus  nucis  moschata. 

R    Nutmegs,  bruised            .          •          •  31}- 

Proof  spirit          ....  cong.j. 
Water,  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 

Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon.  _  _ 

Med.  use.    Cordial  and  carminative.    Dose,      to  151V 
Spiritus  pimento.    Spirit  of  pimento 


~\jss. 
cong.  j. 
Oj- 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

l)c    Pimento          .  •  3iisS- 

Proof  spirit      .  .  cong.j. 

Water            •  •  Oj. 

Mix  them ;  then  with  a  slow  fire  let  a 
gallon  distil. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826 

R    Pimento  berries,  bruised 
Proof  spirit  .  . 

Water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon. 

Med.  use.    The  same  as  the  peppermint. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R.    Pimento,  bruised    .  •  ll>s8> 

Proceed  as  for  the  spirit  of  caraway. 


cong.  j. 
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SpiRiTUS  RECT1F1CATUS. 

Loncl.  Ph.  1836. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  is  0-038.  It 
is  free  from  colour,  and  is  not  rendered 
turbid  on  the  addition  of  water.  In 
taste  and  smell  it  resembles  wine.  This 
spirit  may  be  reduced  to  proof  spirit  by 
adding  to  five  pints  of  it  three  pints  of 
distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of  62°. 


Rectified  spirit. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Density  -838  (56  over  proof):  f$iv 
treated  with  25  minims  of  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver,  exposed  to  bright  light  for 
24  hours,  and  then  passed  through  a  fil- 
ter purified  by  weak  nitric  acid,  so  as  to 
separate  the  black  powder  which  forms, 
undergo  no  further  change  when  again 
|   exposed  to  light  with  more  of  the  test. 

Spirit  of  rosemary. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R,    Rosemary  .  .  Ibiiss. 

Proceed  as  for  the  spirit  of  lavender. 


3'J- 
cong.  j 

Oj. 


Ibiss. 
conj.  j. 


Spiritus  rosmarini. 
Lond.Ph.  1836. 

P  Oil  of  rosemary 
Rectified  spirit 
Water  •  . 

Mix  them  ;  then  with  a  slow  fire  let  a 
jrnllon  distil. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

P>    Fresh  tops  of  rosemary 

Proof  spirit  .... 
Distil  with  a  medium  heat,  five  pounds. 

Spiritus  sulfhurico-jethereus  martiatus.  Sulphurico- 
(Ethereal  spirit  of  iron. 

Pliar.  Boruss.  1813. 

Pure  iron  filings,  any  quantity. 
Dissolve  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  mixed  with  a  third  part 
of  nitric  acid.  Evaporate  the  solution  by  the  heat  of  a  sand-bath.  Set  aside 
the  mass  when  dried  in  a  cellar  that  it  may  deliquesce.  Mix  the  brown- 
coloured  liquor  with  twice  its  weight  of  sulphuric  tether,  shaking  them 
carefully.  Separate  the  ether  impregnated  in  this  way  with  the  muriate  of 
iron  and  mix  it  with  twice  its  weight  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  Expose  the 
mixture  in  oblong  well-stoppered  glass  vessels  to  the  raj's  of  the  sun, 
until  all  its  colour  shall  have  disappeared.    Then  preserve  carefully. 

Spiritus  tenuior.    Proof  spirit. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

P°    Rectified  spirit      .  .  Oij. 

Distilled  wnter      .  .  Oj. 

Mix  them.    The  density  of  the  pro- 
uct  should  be  912. 

Note.    Density  -912  (7  over  proof)  : 
ts,  otherwise,  as  for  rectified  spirit. 

Spodium  (from  o-ttoSo?,  a  cinder.) 
The  white  ash  resulting  from  calcination. 
Spodium  prjeparatum.  Spodium  album. 
Ivory  burnt  until  reduced  to  a  white  ash. 


Eond.  Ph.  1836. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  is  0-920  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Its 
other  properties  are  similar  to  those  of 
spirit  us  rccliji  calus. 


Q  Q  Q 
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Spongia  cerata.    Cerated  sponge. 

Sponge,  prepared  by  washing  and  drying,  is  dipped  into 
melted  wax,  and  then  pressed  between  metallic  plates  slightly 
heated.    It  is  used  for  Tents. 

Spongia  xjsta.    Burnt  sponge. 

Cut  sponge,  which  has  not  been  previously  washed,  into  small  pieces,  beat 
them  to  separate  the  sand,  dust,  and  impurities ;  then  put  them  into  an  iron 
vessel  similar  to  a  coffee-roaster,  with  only  a  small  aperture  for  the  escape 
of  gases,  and  heat  it  over  a  gentle  fire  until  the  sponge  is  reduced  to  a 
brown  friable  mass.    Reduce  this  to  powder. 

Stones,  five  precious.  Garnet,  hyacinth,  sapphire,  corne- 
lian, emerald. 

These  were  formerly  accounted  cordial ! 

Stannum.    Tin.    Symb.  Sn.    Equiv.  58. 

A  white,  malleable,  and  slightly  ductile  metal. 

Sp.  gr.  7-3.    It  melts  at  442°  Fahr. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 


Boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is 
almost  entirely  dissolved.  The  solution 
is  free  from  colour,  but  becomes  purple 
on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  gold. 
What  is  precipitated  by  potash  is  white, 
and  when  added  in  excess  it  is  redis- 
solved.    The  sp.  gr.  is  7  "29. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

When  finely  granulated,  100  grains 
are  entirely  converted  into  a  white  pow- 
der by  fSiij  of  nitric  acid  (D.  1-380); 
and  distilled  water,  boiled  with  this  pow- 
der and  filtered,  is  colourless,  and  preci- 
pitates but  faintly,  or  not  at  all,  with 
solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 


Stanni  chloridum.    Chloride  of  tin.    Protochloride  of  tin. 

Add  hydrochloric  acid  to  powdered  tin  and  boil  tb •  J^^'gH 
excess  of  tin  always  present ;  afterwards  dilute  it  with  water,  and  keep  it 
in  a  bottle  with  some  powdered  tin  at  the  bottom.  ^ 

Stanni  bichlohidum.    Bichloride  of  tin. 


1. 

Libavius's  fuming  liquor. 

R.  Powdered  tin    .  .1  Part< 

Corrosive  sublimate     .       3  parts. 
Mix,  and  heat,  the  mixture  in  a  glass 
retort,  until  a  fuming,  colourless  liquid 
passes  into  the  receiver. 


Stanni  pulvis. 


Dyers'  spirit. 
This  is  made  by  dissolving  powdered 
tin  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  portion  of  nitric  acid.  Several 
kinds  of  dyers'  spirit  are  made,  which 
differ  according  to  the  proportion  of 
nitric  acid  and  the  degree  of  heat  em- 
ploj'ed. 

Powder  of  tin. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Melt  tin  in  an  iron  vessel;  pour  it 
into  an  earthenware  mortar  heated  a 
little  above  the  melting  point  of  the 
metal ;  triturate  briskly  as  the  metal 
cools,  ceasing  as  soon  as  a  considerable 
proportion  is  pulverized  ;  sift  the  product, 
and  repeat  the  process  with  what  remains 
in  the  sieve. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Take  of  the  purest  tin,  any  required 
quantity,  liquefied  by  heat,  let  it  be 
strongly  agitated  until  it  passes  into  a 
powder,  which  when  cold  is  to  be  shaken 
through  a  sieve, 
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Stanni  oxidum.    Oxide  of  tin. 

Soubeiran's  Ph.  1840. 

The  tin  is  put  into  an  iron  ladle,  or,  in  case  of  acting  on  large  masses, 
into  a  cast  metal  pot  ;  it  is  fused  and  left  on  the  fire ;  it  soon  absorbs  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  grey  scoria,  which  is  pro- 
toxide. As  the  oxide  is  formed,  it  is  drawn  aside  by  means  of  an  iron  spa- 
tula, and  the  process  is  continued  until  all  the  tin  becomes  converted  into 
oxide  ;  this  is  left  on  the  fire  for  some  time  longer,  to  complete  the  oxidation 
of  those  portions  of  the  metal  which  may  have  remained  mixed  up  with  it. 

Strychnia.  Strychnia. 


9> 


fly. 


q.  s. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

ft    Nux  vomica,  bruised     .  ftij. 
Rectified  spirit  .  .    cong.  ii. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
Magnesia,  aa  .    q.  s. 

Boil  the  nux  vomica,  when  bruised, 

with  a  gallon  of  spirit,  for  an  hour 

in  a  retort,  to  which  a  receiver  has 

been  fitted.    Pour  off  the  liquor,  and 

that  which  remains  again  and  a  third 

time  boil  with  another  gallon  of  spirit 

and  the  spirit  recently  distilled.  Press 

the  nux  vomica,  and  let  the  spirit  distil 

from  the  mixed  and  strained  liquors. 

That  which  remains    evaporate  to  the 

proper  consistence  of  an  extract.  Dis- 
solve this  in  cold  water,  and  strain. 

Evaporate  the  liquor  by  a  gentle  heat, 

so  that  it  may  have  the  consistence  of  a 

syrup.  To  this,  while  still  warm,  gra- 
dually add  the  magnesia  even  to  satura- 
tion, shaking  them  at  the  same  time.  Set 
aside  for  two  days,  then  pour  off  the  super- 
natant liquor.  Press  that  which  remains 
wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth.  Boil  this  in 
spirit,  then  strain,  and  let  the  spirit  dis- 
til. To  the  residue  add  some  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  mixed  with  water,  and  ma- 
cerate with  a  gentle  heat.  Set  aside  for 
twenty-four  hours  that  crystals  mny 
form.  Press  and  dissolve  these.  Then 
to  these  dissolved  in  water  add  ammonia, 
occasionally  shaking,  that  the  strychnia 

ZZ^SSti**  di880lVe  ^^^^^^ 

Note  This  readily  dissolves  inboiling  alcohol,  but  not  so  in  water.  Itmeltsby  heaf 
and  f  It  bc  more  st      ]y  urged,  „  fa  ^  ^         ^  J  ^  > 

great  powers,  must  be  employed  with  caution. 

Q  Q  Q  2 


Edin.Ph.  1841. 

Nux  vomica 
Quick  lime . 
Rectified  spirit  .  . 
Subject  the  nux  vomica  for  two  hours 
to  the  vapour  of  steam,  chop  or  slice  it, 
dry  it  thoroughly  in  the  vapour-bath,  or 
hot  air-press,  and  immediately  grind  it 
in  a  coffee-mill.    Macerate  it  for  twelve 
hours  in  two  pints  of  water  and  boil  it ; 
strain  through  linen  or  calico,  and  squeeze 
the  residuum;  repeat  the  maceration 
and  decoction  twice  with  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  water.   Concentrate  the  decoc- 
tions to  the  consistence  of  thin  syrup  ; 
add  the  lime  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime ; 
dry  the  precipitate  in  the  vapour-bath ; 
pulverize  it,- and  boil  it  with  successive 
portions  of  rectified  spirit  till  the  spirit 
cease  to  acquire  a  bitter  taste.  Distil 
off  the  spirit  till  the  residuum  be  suffi- 
ciently concentrated  to  crystallize  on 
cooling.    Purify  the  crystals  by  repeated 
crystallizations. 

Note.  Intensely  bitter ;  nitric  acid 
strongly  reddens  it ;  a  solution  of  10  grains 
in  4  fluidounces  of  water  by  means  of  a 
fluidrachm  of  pyroligneous  acid,  when 
decomposed  by  one  fluidounce  of  concen- 
trated solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
yields  on  brisk  agitation  a  coherent  mass 
weighing  when  dry  ten  grains,  and  en- 
tirely soluble  in  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 
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Storm  glass. 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  glass  tube  about  twelve  inches 
long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  nearly  filled 
with  one  of  the  following  solutions  : — 

2. 


1. 

R    Camphor           .  .  5'j- 

Nitrate  of  potash  .  3iss 

Salammoniac       .  .  a1]' 

Proof  spirit        .  .  5U« 
Mix. 


JJ,    Camphor  .          .  Siiss. 

Nitrate  of  potash  .  gr.  xxxviij. 

Salammoniac       .  gr.  xxxviij. 

Rectified  spirit     .  5xj. 

Water     .          .  3XJ- 
Mix. 


The  following  indications  are  said  to  be  afforded  by  the 

storm  glass: —  .  ,       .           -,,  ... 

1  If  the  solution  be  very  clear,  with,  only  a  small  quantity 
of  crystalline  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  fine  dry  wea- 
ther may  be  expected.  , 

2  The  formation  of  fresh  crystals,  extending  upwards 
through  the  glass  while  the  liquid  still  continues  clear,  indi- 
cates a  change  of  weather  with  rain. 

3.  The  formation  of  plumose  crystals,  some  of  which  float 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  liquid,  while  the  liquid  itself  assumes 
a  turbid  appearance,  indicates  the  approach  of  a  storm  with 
high  wind. 

Succi  express:.    Expressed  juices.    Preserved  juices. 

Under  this  name  a  class  of  preparations  have  been  mtio- 
duced  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Squire    They  are  made  by  ex- 
pressing the  juices  from  plants,  at  the  period  of  their j growth 
when  they  possess  the  greatest  amount  of  medicinal  activity 
mixing  these  juices  with  half  their  volume  of  rec  ified  spin 
allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  and  then  filter- 
ing.    In  this  manner  the  following  are  made  :— 

Succus  absintblii.    Preserved  juice  of  wormwood. 
From  the  fresh  herb  during  the  period  of  inflorescence. 

Succus  aconiti.    Preserved  juice  of  aconite. 

From  the  leaves  of  the  fresh  herb  during  the  period  of  inflorescence. 

Succus  conii.    Preserved  juice  of  hemlock. 

From  the  leaves  of  the  fresh  herb  during  the  period  of  inflorescence. 

Succus  digitalis.    Preserved  juice  of  foxglove. 

From  the  leaves  of  the  fresh  herb  during  the  period  of  inflorescence. 
Succus  hyoscyami.    Preserved  juice  of  henbane. 

From  the  leaves  of  the  fresh  herb  during  the  period  of  inflorescence. 

Succus  lactuc<e.    Preserved  juice  of  lettuce. 

From  the  leaves  of  the  fresh  herb  during  the  period  of  inflorescence. 
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Succus  taraxaci.    Preserved  juice  of  dandelion. 

From  the  roots  dug  up  in  the  months  of  September,  October,  or  November. 
Other  Preserved  juices  may  be  made  in  a  similar  manner. 

Succus  juniperi  inspissatus.  Inspissated  juice  of  ju- 
niper. 

Ph.  Boruss.  1813. 

Let  ripe  juniper  berries,  still  fresh,  be  boiled  in  common  water,  until  they 
become  soft ;  then  let  them  be  expressed  gently.  Let  the  expressed  juice 
be  inspissated  by  a  moderate  heat  to  the  consistence  of  honey. 

Succus  dauci  inspissatus.    Inspissated  juice  of  carrot. 

Ph.  Boruss.  1813. 

Boil  in  a  tin  vessel  till  they  begin  to  soften,  the  fresh  roots  of  the  carrot 
(Daucus  sativus),  after  being  well  cleansed  and  sliced,  having  first  covered 
them  about  one  half  with  water.  Express  the  juice,  which  is  to  be  cleared 
by  giving  it  one  boil,  and  evaporate  it  by  a  gentle  heat  to  the  consistence  of 
honey. 

Sulphur.    Brimstone.    Symb.  S.  equiv.  16. 

Sulphur  is  met  with  in  an  uncombined  state  in  the  earth  in 
great  abundance  in  some  districts,  as  in  Sicily,  from  whence 
most  of  that  used  m  this  country  is  brought.  It  also  occurs 
more  generally  distributed,  in  combination  with  other  elements 

Native  sulphur,  is  deprived  of  some  of  its  impurities  either 
by  melting  and  strainino- it,  or  by  subliming  it  in  small  pots. 
Ihe  product  is  called  Crude  sulphur. 

Sublimed  sulphur,  or  Flowers  of  sulphur,  is  the  product  of  the 
sublimation  of  crude  sulphur,  on  the  large  scale,  the  vapour 
being  conducted  into  a  capacious  chamber,  in  which  it  con 
clenses  in  small  crystalline  particles. 

Eclin.  Ph.  1841.    Sulphur  sublimatum. 

Sublime  sulphur  in  a  proper  vessel;  wash  the  powder  thus  obtained  with 
boiling  water  in  succesive  portions  till  the  water  ceases  to  have  an  acid 
taste;  then  dry  the  sulphur  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Note.- -It  is  entirely  sublimed  by  heat ;  and  distilled  water  agitated  with 
it  does  not  affect  litmus-paper.  When  nitric  acid  is  heated  with  it  the  so- 
lution,  diluted  with  water,  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  acidulated 
with  muriatic  acid,  does  not  give  a  yellow  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.  Sulphur. 

_  At  a  temperature  of  600°  it  totally  evaporates.  When  washed  with  water 
it  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  litmus. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1820.    Sulphur  lotum. 

Pour  hot  water  on  to  sublimed  sulphur,  and  repeat  the  washing  as  loner 
as  effused  water  appears  contaminated  with  acid.  This  is  discover  ,!  Z 
means  of  litmus.    Dry  the  sulphur  on  bibulous  raper  3 
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Roll  sulphur.    Stick  sulphur.    Sulphur  rotundum. 

Sulphur  purified  by  distillation,  and  cast  in  moulds  while  in 
the  fluid  state. 

Sulphur  vivum.    Sulphur  nigrum.    Black  sulphur. 

The  residue  left  in  the  subliming  pot  after  purifying  sulphur 
by  sublimation.    It  frequently  contains  arsenic. 

Sulphur  precipitatum.    Precipitated  sulphur. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

R,    Sulphur  (sublimed)  .  • 

Lime  lbiss- 

Water  ....       2  gallons. 

Muriatic  acid,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Slake  the  lime  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  water,  and  having  mixed  it 
with  the  sulphur  add  the  remainder  of  the  water;  boil  for  two  or  three 
hours,  occasionally  adding  water  so  as  to  preserve  the  measure,  and  filter. 
Dilute  the  filtered  liquor  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water;  then  drop  into  it 
sufficient  muriatic  acid  to  precipitate  the  sulphur.  Lastly,  wash  the  preci- 
pitate repeatedly  with  water  till  the  washings  are  tasteless,  and  dry  it. 

SULPHURIS  HYPOCHLORIDUM.      SulphuHs  hypochlovitis.  Sul- 

phuris  chloridum.    Chloride ,  Hypochloride,  or  Hypochlorite  of 

^Ser  these  names  a  compound  is  used  in  medicine  which 
is  prepared  by  placing  sublimed  sulphur  on  a  shallow  dish,  w 
a  suitable  apparatus,  and  passing  chlorine  gas  slowly  over  it 
until  the  gas  ceases  to  be  absorbed.    The  product.  »  probably 
Chloride  of  sulphur  (which  is  an  orange  yellow  liquid)  mixed 

^A^nternally,  in  gouty  affections  and  nervous  fever. 
Externally,  in  psoriasis  inveierata. 

Sulphuris  iodidum.    Iodide  of  sulphur. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

R    Iodine  '  « 

Sulphur         .         •  •  •  5J- 

Rub  the  iodine  and  sulphur  together  in  a  glass,  porcelain,  or  marble  mor- 
tar, until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  matrass, 
close  the  orifice  loosely,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  so  as  to  darken  it  without 
melting  it.  When  the  colour  has  become  uniformly  dark  throughout,  in- 
crease the  heat  so  as  to  melt  the  iodide ;  then  incline  the  matrass  »  different 
directions  in  order  to  return  into  the  mass  any  portions  of  iodine  which 
may  have  been  condensed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel ;  lastly,  allow 
the  matrass  to  cool,  break  it,  and  put  the  iodide  into  bottles  which  arc  well 
stoppered. 

SuPPOSlTORIUM.  ,i  .  _f 

A  medicine  to  be  administered  by  the  rectum,— usuall)  or 
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the  consistence  of  a  pill-mass  or  ointment,  and  made  into  a 
conical  or  cylindrical  form. 

Syrupi.  Syrups. 

Dubl.  Ph.  J  826. 

When  no  mention  is  made  either  of  weight,  or  the  mode  of  dissolving, 
syrups  are  to  be  prepared  according  to  the  following  rule  : — 
R    Refined  sugar,  finely  powdered       .  gxxix. 
The  liquor  prescribed        .  .  fjxvj. 

Add  the  sugar  by  degrees,  and  digest  it  with  a  medium  heat  in  a  covered 
vessel,  frequently  shaking  it  until  it  is  dissolved;  then  set  it  aside  for 
twenty-four  hours,  remove  the  scum,  and  pour  off  the  syrup  from  the  fasces, 
if  there  be  any. 

Syrupus.    Syrup.  Lond.    Syrupus  simplex.  Edia, 
Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

9>    Sugar  ftx. 

Water  .....  Oiij. 
Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Syrupus  aceti.    Syrup  of  vinegar. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Vinegar,  French  in  preference  .  fjxj. 

Pure  sugar     ....  Jxiv. 
Boil  them  together. 

Use.  This  is  good  for  sweetening  barley-water  or  gruels,  in 
inflammatory  diseases. 

Sybupus  adianthi.    Syrup  of  maiden-hair.  Capillaire. 

Codex. 

R    Canadian  maiden-hair  (adianthum  pedatum)     192  parte. 

Boiling  water  .  .  .  .    1500  „ 

.     White  sugar  ....    2000  „ 

Infuse  two-thirds  of  the  maiden-hair  in  tho  water,  strain,  dissolve  the  sugar 
in  tho  infusion,  clarify  it  with  white  of  egg,  pour  it  over  the  remainder  of 
the  maiden-hair  placed  in  a  water-bath,  digest  them  for  two  hours,  and  then 
Btrain  the  syrup. 

Clarified  syrup  flavoured  with  orange  flower  w  >tor  is  fre- 
quently sold  for  Capillaire. 

Syrupus  allii.    Syrup  of  garlic. 

R    Frcsli  garlic,  sliced       -  .  ,  jjyt, 

Distilled  vinegar  .       .  .  Oj 

Sugar  (refined)  .  .  .  fojj. 

Macerate  the  garlic  in  the  vinegar  in  a  glass  vessel  for  four  days,  then  ex- 
press the  liquor,  and  set  it  aside  that  the  drogs  may  subside ;  lastly,  add 
the  sugar,  and  strain  the  syrup  while  hot. 
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Syrupus  alth.-eje.    Syrup  of  marshmallow. 


gviij. 
ftiiss. 
Oiv. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Althsa  root,  fresh  and  sliced  Sviij. 
Boiling  water  .  .  Oiv. 

Pure  sugar  .  .  ftiiss. 

Boil  the  althaea  root  with  the  water 
clown  to  two  pints;  strain,  and  express 
strongly  through  calico  ;  let  the  impuri- 
ties subside ;  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in 
the  clear  liquor  with  the  aid  of  heat. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

\}j     Marshmallow  root,  bruised 
Sugar 
Water 

Boil  down  the  water  with  the  root  to 
half,  and  press  out  the  cooled  liquor. 
Set  it  by  for  twenty-four  hours,  that  the 
dregs  may  subside;  then  pour  off  the 
liquor,  and,  the  sugar  being  added,  boil 
down  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R.    Fresh  root  of  the  marshmallow,  bruised  ftss. 
Refined  sugar  ....  ftij. 

Water  .  .  .  .        .  .  Oiv. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  root  down  to  one-half,  and  express  the  liquor 
when  cold  •,  lay  it  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  that  the  fajces  may  subside; 
then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  having  added  the  sugar,  boil  down  to  a  proper 
consistence. 

Dose,  5j  to  3iv. 
Sir  op  tVorgeat.  Orgeat. 
Codex. 

Sweet  almonds    .  .  .500  parts. 

Bitter  almonds    .  .  •       160  „ 

White  sugar       .  .  .    3,000  „ 

Water  ....  1,625  „ 
Orange-flower  water       .  .       250  „ 

Blanch  the  almonds,  beat  them  into  a  paste  with  some  of  the  water  and 
sugar  ;  mix  this  paste  with  the  rest  of  the  water,  strain  and  press  ;  dissolve 
the  remainder  of  the  sugar  in  the  emulsion  with  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  ; 
then  add  the  orange-flower  water,  and  strain  the  syrup. 

Syrupus  aurantii.    Syrup  of  orange  peel, 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

giiss 
Oj. 
lbiij 


Med.  use.  Demulcent. 
Syrupus  amygdal.e. 


Oiange-peel,  fresh 
W ater,  boiling 
Sugar 

Macerate  the  peel  in  the  water  for 
twelve  hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered, 
the:)  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  add  the 
aticai  to  it. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Fresh  bitter  orange-peel  .  iiss. 
Boiling  water       •  .  Oj. 

Pure  sugar  .  >  una}. 
Infuse  the  peel  in  the  water  for  twelve 
hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  pour  off  the 
liquor,  and  filter  it,  if  necessary ;  add 
the  sugar  to  the  liquor,  and  dissolve  it 
with  the  aid  of  heat. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

B,    Fresh  outer  rind  of  Seville  orange       .  gviij. 

Boiling  water  .  9VJ" 

aceratetor  twelve  hours  in  a  covered  vessel;  then  having  filtered  the 
liquor,  dissolve  the  sugar  in  it  to  form  a  syrup. 

Med.  >;se.  As  an  adjunct  to  stomachic  mixtures.  Dose,  5J 
to  5iij. 


FOEMUUE,  &c. 
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Syrupus  croci.    Syrup  of  saffron. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R     SafFron  .  .         ,  ,  3X. 

Water,  boiling .  .  .  .  Oj. 

Sugar  .....  lbiij. 
Macerate  the  saffron  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered, 
then  strain  the  liquor,  and  add  the  sugar  to  it. 

Syrupus  ferri  citratis.    Syrup  of  citrate  of  iron. 

Beral. 


Citrate  of  peroxide  of  iron 
Syrup  .  ' .  , 
Spirit  of  lemon  .... 

Syrupus  ferri  iodidi.    Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron. 

Mr.  Hemingway. 


5J- 

•jxv. 

5>j- 


Mix. 


The  solution. 

ii    Iodine     .  .  Siij.5vij.9ij. 

Iron  filings,  clean  *ij. 

Distilled  water,  q.s.  to  make  fgxiiss. 
Put  the  iron  filings  and  half  the  water 
into  a  wedgewood  mortar  or  a  flask,  and 
add  the  iodine  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  agitating  the  mixture  until  it  has 
become  colourless  ;  then  filter  the  solu- 
tion and  wash  the  iron  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  water.  Keep  it  in  a  stop- 
pered bottle  with  a  coil  of  iron  wire. 


The  syrup. 

R-    Simple  syrup       .  .  f*xr. 

The  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  f*ij. 
Gently  evaporate  the  syrup  over  the 
fire  until  it  has  decreased  in  weight  two 
ounces  avoirdupoise,  then  introduce  it 
into  a  bottle,  add  the  solution  of  iodide 
of  iron,  and  shake  them  together.  Re- 
peat the  agitation  after  the  syrup  has 
cooled,  and  keep  it  in  small  stoppered 
bottles. 


o.™EaCh  M  °f  t]!is  S?ruP  wiU  contain  Sl'*>  Hi  of  the  dry,  or 
grs.  17  of  the  hydrated  iodide  of  iron.  * 

Syrupus  ipecacuanha.    Syrup  of  ipecacuanha. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 


Oj. 


fgxta 
Ovij. 


]}>    Tpecacuan,  in  coarse  powder  . 
Rectified  spirit  . 
Proof  spirit, 
Water, 
Syrup 

Digest  the  ipecacuan  in  fifteen  fluidounccs  of  the  rectified  spirit  at  a  gentle 
heat  for  twenty-four  hours ;  strain ;  squeeze  the  residuum,  and  filter  Re 
peat  this  process  with  the  residuum  and  proof  spirit,  and  again  with  the 
water  Unite  the  fluids,  and  distil  off  the  spirit,  until  the  residuum  amount 
to_ twelve  ounces  ;  add  to  the  residuum  five  fluidounccs  of  the  rectified 
spirit,  and  then  the  syrup. 

Metlusc.  As  an  adjunct  to  cough  mixtures-may  be  siVMi 
to  infants  and  young  children.  7  glVen 
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Syrupus  limonum.    Syrup  of lemons. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

9,    Juice  of  lemons,  strained  Oj. 
Sugar     .  .  •  lbiiss- 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  juice  of 
lemons  with  a  gentle  heat,  then  set  it 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours ;  afterwards 
remove  the  scum,  and  if  there  he  any 
dregs,  pour  the  clear  liquor  from  them. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Lemon-juice  freed  of  impu- 
rities by  subsidence  and 
nitration  .  .  Oj. 

Sugar        .  .  .  lbiiss. 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  lemon-juice 
with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  after 
twenty-four  hours'  rest  remove  the  scum, 
and  pour  the  clear  liquor  from  the  dregs. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 


JJ,    Juice  of  fresh  lemons  .  .  .  Oij. 

As  soon  as  the  faeces  have  subsided  put  the  juice  into  a  matrass,  and  sub- 
ject it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  when  cold  pass 
it  through  a  sieve,  and  form  a  syrup. 

Syrupus  mori.    Syrup  of  mulberry. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 
Bj    Juice  of  mulberries,  strained    -         .  Oj. 

Sugar  lbiiss- 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  juice  of  mulberries  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  syrup  of  lemons. 

Syrupus  pap  averts.    Syrup  of  poppy 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 
Poppy  capsules  .  Ibiij. 

Sugar    .  .  .  lbv- 

Water,  boiling .  .       cong.  v. 

Boil  down  the  capsules  in  the  water  to 
two  gallons,  and  press  strongly.  Again 
boil  down  the  strained  liquor  to  four 
pints,  and  strain  while  hot.  Set  it  by  for 
twelve  hours,  that  the  dregs  may  sab- 
side  :  then  boil  down  the  clear  liquor  to 
two  pints  ;  add  the  sugar  and  dissolve  it. 


Edin.  Ph,  1841. 

Poppy-beads,  without  the 
seeds     .  .         •  lb5ss- 

Boiling  water      .  •       Ox  v. 

Pure  sugar  .  •  *bnJ- 

Slice  the  poppy-heads,  infuse  them  in 
the  water  for  twelve  hours,  boil  down  to 
five  pints,  strain,  and  express  strongly 
through  calico  ;  boil  again  down  to  two 
pints  and  a  half;  then  add  the  sugar,  and 
dissolve  it  with  the  aid  of  heat. 


Dnbl.  Ph.  18-26.    Syrupus papaveris  somniferi. 

Bo    Capsules  of  the  white  poppy,  dried  and 

bruised,  after  taking  out  the  seeds  .       gxvij.  ^ 
Boiling  water    .  conS- 
Macerate  the  capsules  in  tbe  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  bod  down 
to  one  gallon  in  a  water.bath,  and  strongly  express  tbe  liquor.   After  strain- 
ing this  liquor  boil  it  down  again  to  two  pints,  and  filter  it  .while  it  is  ye 
hot.    Set  it  aside  for  twelve  hours  that  the  forces  may  subside ;  then  boU 
down  the  defecated  liquor  to  a  pint,  and  form  a  syrup. 

Med.  use.  Narcotic,  sedative,  and  anodyne.  Dose,  from  3SS. 
to  5'ij,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 


FORMULAE,  &c. 
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Syrupus  rhamni.    Syrup  of  buckthorn. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R,    Juice  of  buckthorn,  fresh        .  .  Oiv. 

Ginger,  sliced, 

Pimento,  powdered,  aa  .  .  3vj. 

Sugar  ;  lbiv. 

Set  by  the  juice  for  three  days,  that  the  dregs  may  subside,  and  strain. 
To  a  pint  of  the  clear  juice  add  the  ginger  and  pimento  ;  then  macerate  with 
a  gentle  heat  for  four  hours,  and  strain  ;  boil  down  that  which  is  left  to  the 
measure  of  a  pint  and  a  half;  mix  the  liquors;  add  the  sugar,  and  dis- 
solve it. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

The  same  as  the  London,  except  that  the  Edin.  Ph.  directs  the  sugar  to 
be  dissolved  "  with  the  aid  of  heat." 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

$J>    Fresh  juice  of  buckthorn  berries       .  Oiiss. 
Ginger  root,  sliced, 

Pimento  berries,  bruised,  aa  .  ,  ^iij. 

Set  the  juice  aside  that  the  faeces  may  subside,  and  then  filter  it ;  add  the 
ginger  and  pimento  berries  to  ten  ounces  of  the  defjecated  juice ;  macerate 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  filter ;  boil  down  the  remaining  liquor  to  a  pint, 
mix  the  liquors,  and  form  a  syrup. 

_  Med.  use.  A  drastic  cathartic  ;  is  but  seldom  used  excepting 
in  veterinary  medicine.    Dose,  $j  to  3iv. 

Syrupus  rh^ados.    Syrup  of  red  poppy. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

9.    Red  poppy  petals  .  Ibj. 

Water,  boiling  .  .  Oj. 

Sugar    .  .  .  Ibiiss. 

Add  the  petals  of  the  red  poppy  gra- 
dually to  the  water,  heated  in  a  water- 
bath,  frequently  stirring  them  ;  then, 
the  vessel  being  removed,  macerate  for 
twelve  hours  ;  afterwards  press  out  the 
liquor,  and  when  the  dregs  have  sub- 
sided, add  the  sugar,  and  dissolve  it. 


R,    Corn-poppy  petals       .  Ibj. 

Boiling  water    .  ,  Oj. 

Pure  sugar       .  .  Ibiiss. 

Heat  the  water  over  a  vapour-Bath, 
add  the  petals  by  degrees,  stirring  occa- 
sionally ;  remove  the  vessel  from  the 
bath,  infuse  for  twelve  hours  ;  strain,  and 
express  the  liquor  ;  add  to  it  the  sugar, 
and  dissolve  this  with  the  aid  of  heat. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Syrupus  papaveris  rhceados. 

R>    Fresh  petals  of  the  red  poppy    .  ,  ]iJj> 

Boiling  water,  h\j  measure        .  ,  sXXi 

Add  the  petals  gradually  to  the  boiling  water ;  then  having  removed  the 
vessel  from  tho  fire,  macerate  with  a  low  heat  for  twelve  hours ;  then  ex- 
press the  liquor,  and  set  it  aside  that  tho  feces  may  subside;  lastly,  add 
tho  sugar,  and  form  a  syrup. 

Used  for  its  fine  red  colour. 
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Syrupus  rhei.    Syrup  of  rhubarb. 


U.  S. 


Ph.  1840. 

rhei. 


Syrupus 


Rhubarb,  sliced 
Boiling  water 


>  3lJ« 
.  lbij. 

Macerate  the  rhubarb  in  the  water  for 
24  hours,  then  strain,  and  add  the 
sugar. 


Syrupus  rhei  aromaticus. 


Edin.  Ph. 1744.   Syrupus  rhei 
ct  senna: . 

R  Rhubarb 

Senna     .  . 
Fennel  seeds  . 
Cinnamon  . 
Boiling  water 
Sugar 

Macerate  all  except  the  sugar  for  12 
hours,  then  strain,  add  the  sugar  and 
boil. 

Aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb. 


Si-: 

m- 

3ij- 

Oiiss. 

lbiij. 


U.S.  Ph.  1840. 
R    Rhubarb,  bruised      .  .  .  $'m. 

Cloves,  bruised,] 

Cinnamon,  bruised,  aa         .  .  gss. 

Nutmegs,  bruised      ♦  .  .  5ij. 

Diluted  alcohol        .  .  .  Oij. 

Syrup  ....  Ovj. 

Macerate  the  rhubarb  and  aromatics  in  the  diluted  alcohol  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain  ;  then  by  means  of  a  water-bath  evaporate  the  liquor  to  a 
pint,  and  while  it  is  yet  hot  mix  it  with  the  syrup  previously  heated. 

Syrupus  ros^e. 


Syrup  of  rose. 


?vij. 


Lond.  Ph.  1830. 

Damask  rose  (petals),  dried  5 
Sugar         .  .  .  lbvj. 

Water,  boiling       .  .  Oiij. 

Macerate  the  rose  petals  in  the  water 
for  twelve  hours,  and  strain.  Evaporate 
the  strained  liquor  in  a  water-bath  to  two 
pints ;  then  add  the  sugar,  and  dissolve 
it. 


Syrupus 


Edin.  Ph.  1841, 

rosce  centifolia. 

R    Fresh  damask-rose  petals    .  lbj. 
Boiling  water  ,  .  Oiij. 

Pure  sugar  .  .  .  lbiij.1 

Infuse  the  petals  in  the  water  for 
twelve  hours,  strain  the  liquor,  and  dis- 
solve the  sugar  in  it  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

Syrupus  rosaz. 


Dnbl.  Ph.  1826 

p,    Dried  petals  of  the  hundred-leaved  rose  gvij. 

Boiling  water  .  ^1V- 
Macerate  the  petals  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  filter;  evaporate 
the  filtered  liquor  in  a  water-bath  down  to  two  pints  and  a  half,  then  add 
the  sugar,  and  form  a  syrup. 

Med.  use.  Laxative  ;  may  be  given  to  infants.  Dose,  31J  to^iv 
Edin.  Ph.  1841.    Syrupus  rosa  gallica. 

R    Dried  red  rose  petals 
Boiling  water 

Pure  sugar  .  .  •  • 

Proceed  ns  for  the  syrup  of  damask  rose. 

Med.  use.    Astringent ;  is  sometimes  added 
gargles. 


Oj. 
jxx. 

to 


astringent 


FORMULAE,  &c. 
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Syrupus  SARZiE.    Syrup  of  sarsaparilla. 


Lond.  Ph.    1836,    and  Edin. 
Ph.  1841. 

Ii    Sarsaparilla,  sliced       .  gxv. 
Water  boiling  .  .       cong.  j. 

Sugar    .  .  .  5xv. 

Macerate  the  sarsaparilla  in  the  water 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  boil  down  to 
four  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while 
hot ;  afterwards  add  the  sugar,  and  eva- 
porate to  a  proper  consistence. 

Soubeiran's  Ph.  1840. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

I&    Sarsaparilla  root,  sliced  lbj. 
Boiling  water   .  .       cong.  j. 

Macerate  the  root  in  the  water  for 
twenty-four  hours;  then  boil  down  to 
four  pints,  and  filter  the  liquor  while  it  is 
yet  hot ;  then  form  a  syrup  in  the  man- 
ner before  directed. 


Sirop  de  salsepar  exile. 


$k    Alcoholic  extract  of  sarsaparilla       ,        370  parts. 
Water  ....       3836  parts. 

SuSar  ....      7672  parts. 

Dissolve  the  extract  in  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sand-bath  ;  filter  tbe  boil- 
ing liquor ;  the  sugar  is  then  added,  and  a  syrup  is  made  by  solution. 

This  syrup  has  been  adopted  by  the  Codex.  It  was  originally  proposed 
by  M.  Beral  to  replace  that  made  with  water,  which  is  less  constant  in  its 
composition.    The  syrup  contains  15*  grains  of  extract  in  each  oiunce. 

Syrupus  sculls.    Syrup  of  squill. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

9»    Vinegar  of  squill  .  .  ,  Qiij. 

Pure  sugar  in  powder       .  .  . 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  vinegar  of  squills  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat 
and  agitation. 


§iiss. 


Syrupus  senn.e.    Syrup  of  senna 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Senna 

Fennel,  bruised  .  •  .  xx. 
Manna     .  .  ,  gjjj, 

SuSar       •  .  .  *xv. 

"Water,  boiling  .  .  Oj. 
Macerate  the  senna  and  fennel  in  the 
water  with  a  gentle  heat  for  an  hour. 
Mix  the  manna  and  sugar  with  the 
"tiained  liquor  ;  then  boil  down  to  a 
proper  consistence. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841, 


Oj.  and  fjiv. 
jjxlviii. 


Senna  , 
Boiling  water 
Treacle 

Infuse  the  senna  in  the  water  for  twelve 
hours;  strain  and  express  strongly  through 
calico,  so  as  to  obtain  a  pint  and  two  fluid- 
ounces  at  least  of  liquid.  Concentrate  the 
treacle  in  the  vapour-bath  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, or  till  a  little  taken  out  upon  a  rod 
becomes  nearly  concrete  on  cooling ;  and 
while  the  treacle  is  still  hot,  add  the  in- 
fusion, stirring  carefully,  and  removing 
the  vessel  from  the  vapour-bath  as  soon 
as  the  mixture  is  complete. 

If  Alexandrian  senna  be  used  for  this 
preparation,  it  must  be  carefully  freed  of 
cynanchum  leaves  by  picking  it. 
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5X* 
Oj. 
lbiiss. 


Syrup  of  Tolu. 

\  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R     Simple  syrup         .  •  1'j'j- 

Tincture  of  Tolu    .  .  3j. 

When  the  syrup  has  been  recently 
prepared  and  has  not  altogether  cooled, 
add  the  tincture  of  Tolu  by  degrees,  agi- 
tating briskly. 


Syrupus  tolutanus. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836, 

fk    Balsam  of  Tolu  . 
Water,  boiling 
Sugar 

Boil  the  balsam  in  the  water  for  half 
an  hour  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  fre- 
quently stirring,  and  strain  the  cooled  li- 
quor ;  then  add  the  sugar,  and  dissolve  it.  I 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Syrupus  balsami  Tolutani. 

B.    Simple  syrup  .  lblss' 

Tincture  of  balsam  of  Tolu  .  •  oJ- 

With  the  syrup  just  prepared,  when  it  has  almost  grown  cold,  after  being 
removed  from  the  fire,  mix  the  tincture  by  degrees,  with  constant  agitation. 

Used  to  impart  an  agreeable  flavour  to  cough  mixtures, 
draughts,  &c.    Dose,  fVg  to  f^iv. 

Syrup  of  violet. 


Syrupus  viol2e. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Fresh  violets     .         •  ^j- 
Boiling  water    .  .  Oiiss. 

Pure  sugar        .  •  lbvnss. 

Infuse  the  flowers  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  water,  in  a  covered  glass  or 
earthenware    vessel  ;     strain  without 


lbij. 
Ov. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Bj  Fresh  petals  of  the  violet  . 
Boiling  water 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then 
filter  the  liquor  through  fine  linen,  with- 
out expression ;  lastly,  add  the  sugar  and 
form  a  syrup. 


*iiss. 
Oj- 

lbiiss. 


squeezing,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the 
filtered  liquor. 

Use.    Gently  laxative  to  children. 
Syrupus  zingibers.    Syrup  of  ginger, 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Jt,    Ginger,  sliced 
Water,  boiling 
Sugar  . 

Macerate  the  ginger  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  and  stram  ;  then  add  the 
sugar  and  dissolve  it. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

The  same  as  the  London,  except  that  the  Ed.  Ph.  orders  the  sugar  to  be 
dissolved  "  with  the  aid  of  heat." 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

9,    Ginger  root,  bruised  ..        •  •' 

Boiling  water  .  °UJ- 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then,  having  filtered  the  liquor,  add  the 
sugar,  and  form  a  syrup. 

Med.  use.    Stomachic  and  carminative.    f5j  to  fyv. 
Talc.    Foliated  talc.  Ubruc. 

A  transparent  crystalline  mineral,  consisting  of  easily  sepa- 
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rated  folia,  of  a  white,  or  greenish  or  )'ellowish  white  colour. 
It  consists  essentially  of  silica  and  magnesia. 

Taraxacum  coffee.    Dandelion  coffee. 

A  powder  is  sold  under  this  name  which  consists  of  taraxa- 
cum roots  well  cleaned,  dried,  and  powdered,  and  mixed  with 
coffee. 

Tela  vesicatoria.    Taffetas  vesicant.    Blistering  tissue. 
1. 

R-    White  wax       .       240  parts. 
Spermaceti        .        30  „ 
Olive  oil  .       120  „ 

Common  turpentine     30  „ 
Cantharides       .        30  or  60  „ 
Water    .  .       300  „ 


R     White  wax      .  .       8  parts. 

Ethereal  extract  of  cantha- 
rides .  4 
Mix  the  extract  with  the  wax,  melted, 
and  spread  the  mixture  over  oiled-silk  or 
waxed  paper,  as  No.  1 ,  and  subsequently 
brush  it  over  with  solution  of  benzoin 
and  Canada  balsam  in  spirit. 

Croton  oil,  or  extract  of  mezerion,  is 
sometimes  substituted  for  extract  of  can- 
tharides. 


5*j. 

5xij. 


Digest  in  a  water-bath  for  two  hours, 
then  strain  and  separate  the  plaster  from 
the  water.  A  thin  coating  of  this  plas- 
ter is  to  be  spread  while  fluid  over  oiled 
silk  or  waxed  paper. 

Test^  preparat\e.    Prepared  shells. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Wash  the  shells,  first'freed  from  impurities,  with  boiling  water ;  then  pre- 
pare them  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  chalk. 

Tinctura  absinthii.    Tincture  of  wormwood. 

*    Pharm.  Prnss. 
9>    Dried  wormwood 

Rectified  spirit  , 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  aconiti.    Tincture  of  aconite. 

P>    Aconite  root,  dried  and  bruised 
Rectified  spirit 
Macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain. 
This  formula  is  very  nearly  that  given  by  Dr.  Turnbull.  (Pereira.) 

Tinctura  aloes.    Tincture  of  aloes. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Aloes,  powdered  R,    Aloes  (Socotorinc  or  Indian), 

Extract  of  liquorice        .       5iij.  in  coarse  powder  ^j.' 

Water     .         .  .       Oiss..  Extract  of  liquorice  Jiij. 

Rectified  spirit    .  .       Oss.  Rectified  spirit       .  fgxjj. 

Macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain.;  Water        .  Qj  fic'fjvii" 

Mix  them  and  digest  for  seven  days^ 
with  occasional  agitation ;  filter  the  clear 
liquor, separated  from  the  sediment.  This 
tincture  cannot  without  difficulty  and  de- 
lay be  prepared  by  percolation. 


lbj] 
Oiss.  \ 
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Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Socotorine  aloes,  powdered  . 
Extract  of  liquorice  dissolved  in 
Water  «...••'• 
Proof  spirit,  by  measure 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  then  filter. 
TlNCTURA     ALOES     COMPOSITE  (Lond.) 

mvrrhcB.  (Edin.)    Compound  tincture  of  aloes 


§8?. 

giss. 
5viij- 


Edin. 


Tinctura  aloes  et 
Tin  dura 


Oij. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

aloes  composita. 

R    Tincture  of  myrrh  \ 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  then 
strain. 


lbj. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and 
Ph.  1841 

P>    Aloes,  powdered  . 

Saffron       .  •  • 

Tincture  of  myrrh  •  Oij. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
(Lond.)  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter 
the  clear  superincumbent  liquor.  (Edin.) 

Tinctura  arnica.    Tindure  of  arnica. 

Ph.  Pruss. 

R,    Flower3  of  Arnica  montana 
Spirit,  sp.  gr.  -900 
Macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain  through  fine  paper. 

Tinctura  ammonia  composita.  Compound  tincture  of  am 
mmia-  Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Mastich   .  •  •  '  ' 

Rectified  spirit  , 
Oil  of  lavender  . 
Oil  of  amber 

Stronger  solution  of  ammonia 
Macerate  the  ma°stic  in  the  spirit,  that  it  may  be  dissolve^  and ^  off 
the  clear  tincture;  then  add  the  other  ingredients,  and  shake  them  all 
together.  ' 

Tinctura  assafcetida    Tincture  of  assafattda 


9. 


fjix. 
n\xiv. 
n\iv. 
Oj. 


Edin. 


-v 


Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and 
Ph.  1841. 

R,  Assafcetida 

Rectified  spirit      .  •  0lj- 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
(Lond.)  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  fil- 
ter the  clear  liquor.  (Edin.) 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 


o->1 
Oii 


Oic 


Assafootida  •  • 

Rectified  spirit 
Water       .   ■  • 
Add  the  spirit  to  the  assafcetida,  pre 
viously  triturated  with  the  water,  mace 
rate  for  14  days,  and  filter. 


Tinctura  aurantii.    Tincture  of  orange  peel. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 


Oij. 


R.    Orange  peel,  dried 
Proof  spirit  . 
Macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain.  (Lond.) 

Digest  for  seven  days,  strain  and  express  strongly,  and  filter  the  liquor. 

(Edin.) 
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This  tincture  may  be  prepared  by  percolation,  by  cutting  the  peel  into  small 
fragments,  macerating  it  in  a  little  of  the  spirit  for  12  hours,  and  beating  the 
mass  into  a  coarse  pulp  before  putting  it  into  the  percolater.  (Edin.) 

Dull.  Ph.  1826. 

$t>    Orange  rind        ...»  ^iij. 
Proof  spirit         .  •  .  Oij. 

Digest  for  three  days,  and  filter. 

Tinctura  balsami  TOLUTANi.    Tincture  of  balsam  of  Tolu. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Dubl. 
Ph.  1826. 

R    Balsam  of  Tolu     .  ,  *ij. 

Rectified  spirit      ,  .  Oij. 

Macerate  until  the  balsam  is  dissolved, 
and  strain. 


Tinctura 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 
tolutana. 

R    Tolu  balsam,  in  coarse  pow- 
der     .  .  $inss> 
Rectified  spirit     .          .  Oij. 
Digest  the  balsam  in  the  spirit  with 
gentle  heat  till  it  is  dissolved. 

Tinctura  belladonna.    Tincture  of  belladonna. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

R>    Belladonna  leaves  .         ,  giv. 

Diluted  alcohol  .  .  .  Oij. 

Macerate  for  14  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Tinctura 


BENZOINI 

benzoin. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Benzoin  .  , 

Storax,  strained 
Balsam  of  Tolu 
Aloes  .  . 

Rectified  spirit 
Macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain 


composita.     Compound   tincture  of 


§iiiss. 


3x. 


Oij. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 


Edin.  Ph.  1842. 

Bi    Benzoin,  in  coarse  powder  giv. 

Peru-balsam       .          .  siis?. 

East  Indian  aloes           .  ^sf. 

Rectified  spirit    .          .  Oij; 

Digest  for  seven  days,  pour  off  tho 
clear  liquor,  and  filter  it. 


R 


Benzoin 

Purified  styrax  . 
Balsam  of  Tolu  . 
Socotorine  aloes 
Rectified  spirit  '. 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

Tinctura  bucku.  (E.)  Tinctura  buchu 
buchu. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 
Bucku      .         .         .  Jv. 
Proof  spirit  .         .  Oij. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  pour  off  the  clear 
iquor,  and  filter  it.    This  tincture  may 
be  conveniently  and  quickly  made  also 
y  the  process  of  percolation. 


5"J. 
3>'j. 

Si- 

Oij. 


(D).    Tincture  of 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

P>   Leaves  of  the  diosma  crenata  *ij. 
Proof  spirit    .  .  ©j. 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 


R  R  n 
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Tinctura  an&vmBM.  Tincture  of  Calumba.  (L.  E).  (Co- 
lomlcB,  D.) 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Calumba,  sliced 

Proof  spirit  • 
Macerate  for  14  clays,  and  strain. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Jt    Calumba,  in  small  fragments  (if  by  perco- 
lation, in  moderately  fine  powder)  . 
Proof  spirit  . 
Digest  for  Beven  day?,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  express  the  residuum 
strongly,  and  filter  the  liquor.    This  tincture  is  much  more  conveniently 
prepared  by  the  process  of  percolation,  allowing  the  powder  to  be  soaked 
with  a  little  of  the  spirit  for  six  hours  before  putting  it  into  the  percolator. 

Dttbl.  Ph.  1826. 


5"j- 

Oij. 


3"J- 
Oij. 


ft 


Columba  .... 
Proof  spirit  i 
Macerate  for  14  days,  and  filter. 

Tinctura  camphors.    Tincture  of  camphor.. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Edin. 


*iiss. 


Oij. 


•JllSS. 

Oij. 


Dubl. 


SL- 
Obs. 


Lond. 

R,    Camphor  .  •  •  5V': 

Rectified  spirit  .  •  Oij. 

Mix,  that  the  camphor  may  be  dissolved. 

Tinctura  camphors  co-uposita.  Compound  tincture  of 
camphor. 


Lond. 

Edin. 

Dubl. 

1836. 

1 841. 

1836. 

9iiss. 

Siiss. 

du- 

gr.  Ixxij. 

3iv. 

5.i- 

gr.  Ixxij. 

9iv. 

a- 

«• 

5i- 

Oij. 

Oij. 

Oij. 

7  days. 

14  days. 

9>  Camphor 

Hard  opium,  powdered 
Benzoic  acid 
Oil  of  anise 
Proof  spirit 

Macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  cannabis  indic.e. 

Bengal  Disp. 

IJ.    Resinous  Extract  of  Indian  hemp  .       gr.  xxiv. 

Proof  spirit         .  •  •  ^SJ- 

Mix  and  filter. 

Tinctura  c antharidis.    Tincture  of  cantharides 


Lond.  1836,  and  Edin.  1841. 

R.    Cantharides,  bruised  .  3*y- 

Proof  spirit     .        .  »       Oij . 


Dubl.  1826. 


59i 

Oiss. 


7  days. 


Macorato  for  14  days,  and  strain.  (Lond.) 

Digest  for  seven  days,  strain,  ana  press  ;  or  make  it  by  percolation.  (Edin.) 
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Tinctura  cantharidis  etherea.  Ethereal  tincture  of  can- 
tharides. 

Soubeiran's  Ph.  1840. 

Rj    Powdered  cantharides     .  .  .1  part. 

Acetic  ether        .  .  .  .       8  parts. 

Macerate  during  eight  days,  in  a  well-stopped  bottle ;  strain  with  expres- 
sion, filter.    This  tincture  is  an  active  rubefacient  and  vesicant. 

Tinctura  capsici.    Tincture  of  capsicum. 

Lond.  1836,  and  Edin.  1841.    Dubl.  1826. 

$t    Capsicum,  bruised    .  .       jx.  £j. 

Proof  spirit  .  .       Oij.  Oij. 

Macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain.  (Lond.)  14 
 7  days,  strain  and  press  ;  or  by  percolation.  (Edin.) 

Tinctura  capsici  concentrata. 

Dr.  Turnbull. 

5E>  Capsicums 
Rectified  spirit 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  capsici  concentrata  cum  veratria. 

Dr.  Turnbull. 

R    Veratria'  gr8>  iy> 

Concentrated  tincture  of  capsicum         .       £j.  ]\jjx 

Tinctura  cardamomi.    Tincture  of  cardamom. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

ft   Cardamoms,  bruised        .  giiiss 
Proof  spirit         .  .  Oij. 

Macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Seeds  of  cardamoms,  bruised  ^ivss. 
Proof  spirit         .  .  oij-' 

Digest  for  seven  days,  strain,  squeeze 

the  residuum,  and  filter  the  liquors.  This 

tincture  may  be  better  prepared  by  the 

process  of  percolation,  in  the  same  way 

with  the  tincture  of  capsicum,  the  seeds 

being  first  ground  in  a  coffee-mill. 

Tinctura  cardamomi  composita.     Comnnu^rt  *•  * 
cardamoms.  compound  tincture  of 

Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin. 


Ph.  1841 

9>  Cardamoms, 

Caraway,  aa,  bruised 
Cochineal,  powdered 
Cinnamon,  bruised 
Raisins  [stoned] 
Proof  spirit 

Macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain. 
(  Lond.) 


3iiss. 
Oij. 


Digest  for  seven  days,  strain,  express 
strongly  the  residuum,  and  filter  the  li- 
quors.  Tins  tincture  may  be  also  pre- 
pared  by  the  method  of  percolation,  if 
the  solid  materials  be  first  beat  together 
moistened  with  a  little  spirit,  and  left 
thus  for  twelve  hours  before  beiV 
into  the  percolator.  (Edin.) 


put 


R  R  R  '2 
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Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Cardamom  seeds,  husked  and  bruised, 

Caraway  seeds,  bruised,  aa       .  •  ■>'.)• 

Cinnamon  bark,  bruised  .  •  gsr. 

Proof  spirit       .  .  •         •  Oi„*» 

Macerate  for  14  days,  and  then  filter. 

Tinctuka  cascarilljE.    Tincture  of  cascarilla. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Cascarilla,  bruised  .  gv. 

Proof  spirit         '.  .  Oij. 

Macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841, 

B>    Cascarilla,  in  moderately  fine 

powder  .         .  sv. 

Proof  spirit  .  .  Oij. 

Proceed  by  procolation  or  digestion,  as 
afterwards  directed  for  tincture  of  cin- 
chona. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Cascarilla  bark,  coarsely  powdered  .  giv. 

Proof  spirit  ....  Oij. 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  then  filter. 

Tinctuka  cassia.    Tincture  of  cassia. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Cassia,  in  moderately  fine  powder  .  ^iiiss. 

Proof  spirit  ....  Oij. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  strain,  express  the  residuum  strongly,  and  filter. 
The  tincture  is  more  conveniently  made  by  the  process  of  percolation,  the 
cassia  being  allowed  to  macerate  in  a  little  of  the  spirit  for  twelve  hours 
before  being  put  into  the  percolator. 

TrNCTURA  castorei.    Tincture  of  castor. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 


This  tincture  may  be  prepared  eithei 
by  digestion  or  percolation,  like  the 
tincture  of  cassia.  (Edin.) 


R    Castor,  powdered  . 

Rectified  spirit  .  .  Oij. 

Macerate   for   14  days,  and  strain. 
(Lond). 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Russian  castor,  powdered  .  .  3IJ. 

Proof  spirit  .  .  .  .  Oij. 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  then  filter. 

Tinctura  castorei  ammoniata.  Ammoniated  tincture 
castor. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Castor,  bruised     .  ,  .  .  Jiiss. 

Assafrctida  in  small  fragments      •  .  5s- 

Spirit  of  ammonia  .  .  .  Oij. 

Digest  for  seven  days  in  a  well-closed  vessel,  strain  .and  express  stronglv 
the  residuum  ;  and  filter  the  liquor.  This  tincture  cannot  bo  so  conveni- 
ently prepared  by  the  method  of  percolation. 
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Tincture  of  catechu. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

]£>    Catechu    .  .  .  giij. 

Cinnamon  bark     .  .  gij. 

Proof  spirit  .  .  Oij. 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 


51'iiss. 
Siiss. 
Oij. 


^iiiss. 


giiss. 
Oij.. 

the  residuum ;  filter 


Tl  NOT  in  A  CATECHU. 

Load.  Ph.  1836. 

ft  Catechu 

Cinnamon  • 
Proof  spirit 
Macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain 

Ed.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Catechu,  in  moderately  fine  powder 
Cinnamon,  in  fine  powder 
Proof  spirit 

Digest  for  seven  days;  strain  and  exp'ress  stronglj 
the  Lquors.    This  tincture  may  be  also  prepared  by  the  process  of  percola- 
tion the  mixed  powders  being  put  into  the  percolator  without  being  pre- 
viously moistened  with  the  spirit. 

Tinctura  chiraytje.    Tincture  of  chirayta. 

ft  Chirayta 

Proof  spirit  ....  fexvi 

Macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain, 

Tixctura  cinch6xX^e.    Tincture  of  cinchona. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.  I  Dubl.  Ph.  1826 

ft    Heart-leaved  cinchona,  1  3. 

bruised  . 
Proof  spirit 
lacerate  for  14  days,  and  strain. 

Edin.  Ph.  184L 

P.    Yellow  bark  in  fine  powder  (or  of  any  other  species 

of  cinchona,  according  to  prescription)    .  *vjjj 
Proof  spirit  .  •  O 

Percolate  the  bark  witl,the  spirit,  the  bark  being' previously  moistened 
.Mth  a  very  little  spirit,  left  thus  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  then  firmly 
packed  m  the  cylinder.  This  tincture  may  also  be  prepared,  though  much 
Zl^tlT/l  and.wit'lmuch  ^ater  loss,  by  the  usual  procels  of  di- 
gestion, the  bark  being  in  that  case  reduced  to  coarse  powder  only 

ctura    cinchona    cohpobita.      Compound  tincture  of 


Oij. 


Lance-leaved  cinchona  bark, 

coarsely  powdered      .  ~iv. 
Proof  spirit       .  .  Oij. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 


Edin. 


inchona. 

ond.  Ph.  1836,  and 
Ph.  1841. 

Lance-Icaved  cinchona, 

bruised 
Orange  peel,  dried 
Serpentary,  bruised  . 
Saffron  . 

Cochineal,  powdered 
Proof  spirit 
Macerate   for  14  days, 
(Lond.) 

Digest  for  seven  dayg,strain,  and  press ; 
or  it  may  be  made  by  percoIation.(Edin.) 


3iv. 

3'U- 
5vi. 

5'J- 

5J- 

Oij. 

and  strain. 


Dubl.  PI).  1326. 

Lance-leaved  cinchona  bark, 

coarsely  powdered 
Orange  peel,  dried 
Virginia  snake-root,  bruised 
Saffron 

Cochineal,  in  powder 
Proof  spirit,  bij  measure 
Macerate  for  14  davs,  and  filter. 


5U- 
5SS- 
oiij- 

3ij. 
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Tinctura  cinnamomi.    Tincture  of  cinnamon. 
Lond.  Ph.  L836,  Edin.  Ph.  1841,  and  Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

9,    Cinnamon  bark,  bruised    .  .  Jiiiss. 

Proof  spirit  .  0ij* 

Macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain.  (Lond.  and  Dubl.) 
Proceed  by  percolation,  or  digestion,  as  directed  for  tincture  of  cassia. 
(Edin.) 

Tinctura  cinnamomi  composita.  Compound  tincture  of 
cinnamon. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R     Cinnamon,  bruised     .  •  Sj- 

Cardamoms,  bruised  .  gss. 
Long  pepper,  powdered, 

Ginger,  sliced,  aa        .  •  3"ss 

Proof  spirit  .  Oij. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

P>    Cinnamon  in  coarse  powder 
(fine,  if  percolation  be  fol- 
lowed), 

Carclamom  seeds,  bruised,  aa  Jj. 
Long  pepper,  ground  finely  .  ^iij. 
Proof  spirit        .       .       •  Oij. 


The  tincture  is  best  prepared  by  the  method  of  percolation  as  directed  for 
the  compound  tincture  of  cardamom.  But  it  may  also  be  made  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  by  digestion  for  seven  days,  straining  and  expressing  the  liquor, 
and  then  filtering  it. 
Tinctura  .cocci.    Tincture  of  cochineal. 

Amst.  Ph. 

P,    Cochineal        .  1  part, 

Proof  spirit      ....      8  Parts- 
Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  colchici.    Tincture  of  colchicum. 

Lond.  Ph.  1»J6. 

JjS,    Meadow  saffron  seeds,  bruised       .  •  2V; 

Proof  spirit  •  0lJ" 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Colchicum  seeds,  ground  finely  in  a  coffee-mill  Sy. 

Proof  spirit  •  •  ■  '  1J' 

This  tincture  is  to  be  prepared  like  the  tincture  of  cinchona ;  and  percola- 
tion  is  much  more  convenient  and  speedy  than  digestion. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

B>    Seeds  of  the  meadow  saffron  •  5'J- 

Oi 

Proof  spirit  .  J' 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

Tinctura  colchici  composita.    Compound  tincture  of  col 

chicum. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Jt,    Meadow  saffron  seeds,  bruised       .  •  5T; 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  .  •  0lJ* 

Macerato  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
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Tinctura  conii.     Tincture  of  hemlock. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Hemlock  leaves,  dried  .  £v. 

Cardamoms,  bruised  ,  .  Jj. 
Proof  spirit  .       .       .  Oij. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 


Dub].  Ph.  1826. 

R,    Hemlock  leaves,  dried  .  . 

Cardamom  seeds,  bruised  .  Jjj. 
Proof  spirit  .       .       .  Oj. 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 


Edin.  Ph.  J 841. 

R>    Fresh  leaves  of  conium     .  .  .  jxij. 

Tincture  of  cardamom       .  .  .  Oss. 

Rectified  spirit  ....  Oiss. 
Bruise  the  hemlock  leaves;  express  the  juice  strongly  ;  bruise  the  resi- 
duum ;  pack  it  firmly  in  a  percolator ;  transmit  first  the  tincture  of  carda- 
mom and  then  the  rectified  spirit,  allowing  the  spirituous  liquors  to  mix 
with  the  expressed  juice  as  they  pass  through.  Add  gently  water  enough  to 
the  percolator  for  pushing  through  the  spirit  remaining  in  the  residuum. 
Filter  the  liquor  after  agitation. 


TlNCTURA  CR'JTONIS. 


Croton  oil 
Rectified  spirit 


Tincture  of  croton  oil. 
Soabeiran. 

gtt.  viij. 
f3iv.  Mis. 


TlNCTURA  CROCI. 


Tincture  of  saffron. 
Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R>    SafFron,  chopped  fine        .  ;  .  ^[j. 

Proof  spirit  ....  Oij. 

This  tincture  is  to  be  prepared  like  tincture  of  cinchona,  either  by  perco- 
lation or  by  digestion,  the  former  method  being  the  more  convenient  and 
expeditious. 

TlNCTURA  CUBEBJE. 


Tincture  of  cubeb. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

%    Cubebs,  bruised  .       .  Jv. 

Rectified  spirit     .       .       .  Oij. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

&>    Cusparia,  in  moderately  fine 
powder  .... 
Proof  spirit 
This  tincture  is  to  be  made  like  tlio 
tincture  of  cinchona,  and  most  expedi- 
tiously by  the  process  of  percolation. 


Dnbl.  Ph.  1826,  Tinctura 
piperis  cuhches. 

R-    Cubebs       ....  jiy 
Proof  spirit  ....  Oij'. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Tincture  of  cusparia. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.  Tinctura 
aiujustura. 

R-    Angustura  bark,  coarsely  pow- 
dered .... 
Proof  spirit  ....  oij 
Mncornte  for  fourteen  days,  and  then 
filter. 


*ivss 


Oij 
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Tinctura  digitalis.    Tincture  of  foxglove. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R,    Foxglove  leaves,  dried         .  giv. 
Proof  spirit  .       .       .  Oij. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

9>    The  leaves  of  purple  foxglove 
(rejecting  the  larger  ones) 
dried  and  coarsely  powdered  y]. 
Proof  spirit    ....  Oj. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Digitalis,  in  moderately  fine  powder  .  $iv. 
Proof  spirit  .  »  .  Oij. 

This  tincture  is  best  prepared  by  the  process  of  percolation,  as  directed 
for  the  tincture  of  capsicum.  If  40  fluid  ounces  of  spirit  be  passed  through, 
the  density  is  .944,  and  the  solid  contents  of  a  fluidounce  amount  to  24  grains. 
It  may  also  be  made  by  digestion. 

Tinctura  digitalis  etherea.     Ethereal  tincture  of  digi- 
talis. 

Soubeiran's  Ph.  1840. 

p,    Leaves  of  Digitalis  purpurea    .  .       1  part, 

Sulphuric  ethei  .  •  •      *  » 

Proceed  by  percolation  in  a  closed  funnel. 

This  tincture,  which  is  generally  considered  as  very  effectual,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  regarded  by  some  practitioners  as  possessing  merely  the  properties 
peculiar  to  ether. 

Tinctura  ergots.  Tinctura  secalis  cornuti.  Tincture  of 
ergot  of  rye. 

Jjt,    Ergot  of  rye,  powdered       .  i  •  5U- 

Proof  spirit  ;  .  .  •  Qj« 

Macerate  for  a  fortnight,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  ergots  jetherea.  Ethereal  tincture  of  ergot  of 
rye. 

p,    Ergot  of  rye,  powdered      .  •         •  5U- 

Clean  sand  .  •  •  •  S'J* 

Ether        .  *1S- 
Mix  the  powdered  ergot  with  the  sand;  'put  them  into  a  percolator; 
moisten  them  with  the  ether,  and  after  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  an 
hour,  add  the  remainder  of  the  ether,  and  let  it  percolate  until  fjviij  of  tinc- 
ture has  been  obtained. 

Tinctura  euphorbia.    Tincture  of  euphorbium. 

Pruss.  Ph. 

B.    Euphorbium  >       1  Part> 

Rectified  spirit  .  .  •     12  l,arts- 

Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  strain. 
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TlNCTURA  FERRI  ACETATIS. 

Dubl. 

5o    Acetate  of  potash 
Sulphate  of  iron 
Rectified  spirit 


Tincture  of  acetate  of  iron. 
Ph.  1826. 

.  .        2  parts, 

1  part, 

.  .  .       2(5  parts. 

Rub  the  acetate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  iron  together  in  a  mortar  until 
it  runs  to  a  mass,  then  dry  it  with  a  medium  heat ;  mix  it  with  the  spirit 
in  a  stoppered  bottle ;  let  it  digest  for  seven  days,  occasionally  shaking  it, 
then  decant  the  tincture. 

Tinctura  ferri  acetatis  jetherea.  Ethereal  tincture 
acetate  of  iron. 

Ph.  Pruss. 

To  f|ix  of  concentrated  acetic  acid  add  as  much  moist  hydrated  oxide  of 
iron  as  will  dissolve  ;  filter  the  solution,  and  add  fgj  of  acetic  ether,  and  fgij 
of  rectified  spirit. 

Tinctura  gall2e.    Tincture  of  galls. 


of 


This  tincture  may  be  prepared  either 
by  digestion  or  percolation,  as  directed 
for  tincture  of  capsicum,  (Edin.) 


Oij. 


SO. 

Oij. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin. 
Ph.  1841. 

Galls,  bruised  .  .  .  §v. 
Proof  spirit  ,       ,  .Oij. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
(Lond.) 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 
9>    Galls,  powdered  .         .  , 

Proof  spirit  .  . '         .  . 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

Tinctura  galbani.    Tincture  of  galbanum. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1H2S. 

R    Galbanum,  cut  very  small 

Proof  spirit  .... 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

Tinctura  gentians  composita.  Corn-pound  tincture  of 
gentian. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R,    Gentian,  sliced    ...       .   Jiiss.  R, 
Orange  peel,  dried 
Cardamoms,  bruised 
Proof  spirit 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain 

Edin.  Ph 

P>     Gentian,  sliced  and  bruised 

Dried  bittcr-orange  peel,  bruised 
Canella,  in  moderately  fine  powder 
Cochineal,  bruised 
Proof  spirit  .  , 


5*. 
Oij. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Gentian  root,  sliced  and  bruised  §ij. 
Seville  orange  peel,  dried     .  jj. 
Cardamom  seeds,  husked      .  iss> 
Proof  spirit         .       .       #  Oij. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

1841. 

Jiiss. 
3x. 

Oij. 
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Digest  for  seven  days  ;  strain  and  express  strongly ;  and  then  filter  the  li- 
quor. This  tincture  may  be  more  conveniently  prepared  by  percolation,  as 
directed  for  the  compound  tincture  of  cardamom. 

Tinctura  guaiaci.     Tincture  of  guaiacum. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin,  Ph.  1841. 


R,    Guaiacum  resin,  bruised  . 
Rectified  spirit      .  . 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  (Lond.) 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain.  (Edin.) 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R.    Guaiacum  .  .  . 

Rectified  spirit       .  .  . 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 


Oij. 


Oij. 


Tinctura  guaiaci  composita. 
cum. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R  Guaiacum  resin,  bruised  .  $vij 
Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  .  Oij. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain 


Compound  tincture  ofguaia- 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Tinctura 

guaiaci  ammoniata. 

R    Guaiac,  in  coarse  powder     .  3V'J- 
Spirit  of  ammonia       .       •  Oij. 
Digest  for  seven  days  in  a  well-closed 
vessel,  and  then  filter  the  liquor. 


ft 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826.    Tinctura  guaiaci  ammoniata. 

R,    Guaiacum  .  . 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

Tinctura  hellebori. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Hellebore,  bruised       .       .  5V- 
Proof  spirit         .       .       .  Oij. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 


tbiss. 


Tincture  of  hellebore. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Black  hellebore  root,  coarsely 
powdered         .  . 
Proof  spirit  .       .       .  .Oij 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 


3". 


Tinctura  hibisci  abelmoschi.    Tincture  of  mush  seeds. 

Dr.  Reece. 

R    Seeds  of  hibiscus  abelmoschus     .  .  3'J* 


Proof  spirit 
Macerate  fourteen  days,  and  strain . 


TlNCTUBA  HYOSCYAMJ. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R     Henbane  leaves,  dried 

Proof  spirit  .       .  . 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
strain. 


Tincture  of  henbane. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Henbane  leaves,  dried  < 
Proof  spirit         .       .  • 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 


3v- 

Oij. 
and 


3*. 
Oij. 
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Edin.  Ph.  imi. 

JJ,    Hyoscyamus,  dried,  and  in  moderately  fine 

powder       .  ...  $v. 

Proof  spirit  .  .  .  .  Oij. 

This  tincture  is  best  prepared  hy  the  process  of  percolation,  as  directed  for 
tincture  of  capsicum ;  but  it  may  also  be  obtained,  though  with  greater  loss, 
by  the  process  of  digestion. 

Tinctuba  iNULiE.    Tincture  of  elecampane. 

Codex. 


p,    Powdered  elecampane  .  .  ?i 


IV. 


Proof  spirit      .  .  .  .  Oj. 

Digest  for  fifteen  days,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  iodinii.    Tincture  of  iodine. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 


R    Icdine        .       ...       .  ^iiss. 
Rectified  spirit    .       .       .  Oij. 
Dissolve  the  iodine  in  the  spirit  with 
the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  and  agitation ; 
keep  the  tincture  in  well-closed  bottles. 


p>     Iodine  ....  9ij. 

Rectified  spirit      .       .       •    5j. .' 
Mix  and  dissolve  the  iodine  by  heat  ; 
keep  the  mixture  in  a  well-clo3ed  vessel. 


Tinctura  iodinii  composita.    Compound  tincture  of  iodine. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

9.    Iodine        .           .          ,  ,.  .  j;, 

Iodide  of  potassium           .  .  ,  jjj. 

Rectified  spirit       .          .  ;  ,  Oi'. 
Macerate  till  they  are  dissolved,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  iridis.    Tincture  of  iris.    Eau  de  violettes. 
Soubeiran's  Ph.  1840. 

ft    Florentine  iris,  powdered  .  .       1  part, 

Alcohol,  at  842  sp.  gr.  .  .       8  parts. 

Macerate  for  fifteen  days,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  jalapje.    Tincture  of  Jalap. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

p.  Jalap,  in  moderately  fine  powder  |vij. 
Proof  spirit    ....  Oij. 
This  tincture  may  be  prepared  either 
by  digestion  or  percolation,  a9  directed 
for  tincture  of  cinchona. 


Loncl.Ph.  1836,  and  Dubl. 
Ph.  1826. 

P>    Jalap,  bruised      .       .       ,  *x. 
Proof  spirit  .       .       .  Oij. 

Macerate  for  fourteen   days,  and 
strain. 

Tinctura.  kino.    Tincture  of  kino. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

P>    Kino,  bruised      ....  giiiss. 
Rectified  spirit    ....  Oij. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  amd  strain.  (Lond.)    Digest  for  seven  days, 
and  then  filter.    This  tincture  cannot  bo  conveniently  prepared  by  the 
process  of  percolation.  (Edin.) 
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Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Bt    Kino,  in  powder 
Proof  spirit 
Macerate  for  seven  clays,  and  filter. 


Oij. 


Tinctura  kramerle.    Tincture  of  rhatany. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

R>    Rhatany,  in  powder  .  .  .  ^vj. 

Diluted  alcohol  •  Oij. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Tinctura  lactucarii.    Tincture  of  lactucarium. 

Edin.  Ph.  18-11. 

Jo    Lactucarium,  in  fine  powder         /  .  §iv. 

Proof  spirit  .  .  Oij. 

This  tincture  is  best  prepared  by  peicolation,  as  directed  for  tincture  of 
myrrh  ;  but  may  also  be  prepared  by  digestion  with  coarse  powder  of  lac- 
tucarium. 


Tinctura  Lavandulae  composita. 
lavender. 

Lonci,  Ph.  1836. 

Ji    Spirit  of  lavender 

Spirit  of  rosemary  .  , 

Cinnamon,  bruised, 
Nutmegs,  bruised,  aa 
Red  saunders,  sliced       .  . 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strair. 


Compound  tincture  of 


Oise. 
Oss. 

5l!s  ♦. 


Tinctura  ligni  guaiaci.    Tincture  of  guaiacum  wood, 

Pruss.  Ph. 

R>    Guaiacum,  rasped 
Sassafras    .  • 
Ehodium  wood 
Red  sandal  wood  . 
Yellow  sandal  wood 
Rectified  spirit 
Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  lobelia.    Tincture  of  lobelia 
Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R>    Lobelia,  dried,  and  in  mode- 
rately fine  powder     .       .  %v. 
Proof  spirit  .       .       .  Oij. 

This  tincture  is  best  prepared  by  the 
process  of  percolation,  as  directed  for 
tincture  of  capsicum  ;  but  it  may  also  be 
made  in  the  usual  way,  by  digestion. 


3»> 

5'j. 

*ss. 

Si- 
ftij. 


U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

Lobelia,  the  herb 
Diluted  alcohol 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  exueso 
and  filter  through  paper. 
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Tinctura  lobelije  ^therea.     Ethereal  tincture  of  lobelia. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

9>    Dry  lobelia,  in  moderately  fine  powder     .  %v. 
Spirit  of  sulphuric  fethcr  ,  ,  oij. 

This  tincture  is  best  prepared  by  percolation,  as  directed  for  tincture  of 
capsicum  ;  but  it  may  be  also  obtained  by  digestion  in  a  well-closed  vessel 
for  seven  days. 

Tinctura  lobelia  iETHEREA.   Ethereal  tincture  of  lobelia. 

Whitlaw. 

9>    Lobelia  inflata       .  .  ,  .  ftj 

Rectified  spirit      ....  Oi'v. 
Spirit  of  nitrous  ether       .  .  .  Qiv 

Ether        .  v. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  lupuli.    Tincture  of  hops. 


Lond.  Ph.  ]836 
V=    Hops  .         .         .  Svj 

Proof  spirit  .  .  o,j 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826.  Tinctura 
hamuli. 

R    Strobiles  of  the  hop  dried     .  ^v. 
Proof  spirit    .  .  .  oij. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  frequently 
shaking,  and  filter. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

ft    Any  convenient  quantity  of  hops,  recently  dried;  separate  by  fric- 
tion and  sifting  the  yellowish  brown  powder  attached  to  their  scales. 
R>    Of  this  powder  .  .  z 

Rectified  spirit  .  .  . 

Prepare  the  tincture  by  percolation  or  digestion,  as  'directed  for  the  tine- 
ture  of  capsicum. 

Tinctura  moschi.    Tincture  of  mush. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

9>    Music,  in  powder 

Rectified  spirit      ..."  o'J' 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter.  J' 

Tinctura  myrrh2e.    Tincture  of  myrrh 

Lond.  Ph.  1836.  Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Wr    m,1-Se:         *  '    Sl'ij-      >    M^rrh,  bruised        .  .  m 

Rectified  spirit         .  .    0y,  Proof  spirit  £ 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  Rectified  spirit       ,  QsT 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Myrrh,  in  moderately  fine  powder   .  ±lUss 
Rectified  spirit  f!  8S- 

Pack  the  myrrh  very  gently  without  any  spirit  in  ■,!'      ,  ,  , 
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agitate  well  to  dissolve  the  oleo-rcsinous  matter  which  first  passes,  and 
which  lies  at  the  bottom.  This  tincture  is  much  less  conveniently  obtained 
by  the  process  of  digestion  for  seven  days. 

Tinctura  nucis  vc-MiCiE.    Tincture  of  nux  vomica. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R,    Seeds  of  the  strychnos  nux  vomica,  scraped  |ij. 
Rectified  spirit        ....  3vllj- 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

Tinctura  opii.    Tincture  of  opium. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

p,    Turkey  opium,  coarsely  powd.  3X- 
Proofspirit     .  .  .  Oj. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R,    Hard  opium,  powdered       .  ^ii). 
Proofspirit  .  .  .  Oij. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R,    Opium,  sliced    .  .  • 

Rectified  spirit  .  ,       Oj  &  f^vij. 

Water     .  •  fjxiiiss. 

Digest  the  opium  in  the  water  at  a  temperature  near  212°  for  two  houra  ; 
break  down  the  opium  with  the  hand ;  strain,  and  express  the  infusion ; 
macerate  the  residuum  in  the  rectified  spirit  for  about  twenty  hours,  and 
then  strain  and  express  very  strongly.  Mix  the  watery  and  spirituous  infu- 
sions, and  filter. 

This  tincture  is  not  easily  obtained  by  the  process  of  percolation ; 
but  when  the  opium  is  of  fine  quality,  it  may  be  prepared  thus:  slice 
the  opium  finely  ;  mix  the  spirit  and  water  ;  let  the  opium  macerate  m 
fourteen  fluidounces  of  the  mixture  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  break  it 
down  thoroughly  with  the  hand ;  pour  the  whole  pulpy  mass  and  fluid  into 
a  percolator,  and  let  the  fluid  part  pass  through,  add  the  rest  of  the  spirit 
without  packing  the  opium  in  the  cylinder,  and  continue  the  process  of  per- 
colation till  two  pints  are  obtained. 

Tinctura  opii  acetata.    Acetated  tincture  of  opium. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

R,    Opium  . 

Vinegar  .  *5X1J- 

Alcohol  .          :         •         •  Oss. 

Rub  the  opium  with  the  vinegar ;  then  add  the  alcohol,  and  having  ma- 
cerated for  fourteen  days,  express  and  filter  through  paper. 

Tinctura  opii  ammoniata.    Jmmoniated  tincture  of  opium 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R.    Benzoic  acid, 

Saffron,  chopped,  Hi    .  .  •  5VJ- 

Opium,  sliced            .  •  •  S88- 

Oil  of  anise      .          .  »  •  5J* 

Spirit  of  ammonia       .  .  •  Oij. 
Digest  for  seven  dnys,  and  then  filler. 
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Tinctura  piperis  anqustifoli/e.    Tincture  ofmattico. 

Dr.  H.  Lane. 

|&    Mattico  leaves  .  ,  t  ^jjsg 

Proof  spirit      .  .  t  .Oij 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  picidlb  eryturinje.  Tincture  of  Jamaica  dog- 
wood.   (Hamilton.)  y 

P.    Bark  of  Jamaica  dogwood       .  . 

Rectified  spirit  .  .  .  *x'.. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  pyrethrt.    Tincture  ofpdlitory  of  Spain. 

P>     Pellitory  of  Spain  root  .  v;v 

Rectified  spirit  .  .  q. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  quassia.    Tincture  of  quassia. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.  DubI.PL.  1826. 

1*    (Quassia,  in  chips  .  .  -x> 

Proof  spirit  .  .  Oij. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  then  filter. 


Raspings  of  quassia  wood  .  *j. 
Proof  spirit  .  m  QVh 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 


?««Z.TURA   QUASS^    C0MP0S1TA'      Compound  tincture  of 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R-    Cardamom-seeds,  bruised, 
Cochineal,  bruised,  aa 

C*  0s3- 
innamon,  m  moderately  fine  powder, 

Quassia,  in  chips,  aa  .  ,  .  .-vj 

Raisins  .  1  .". 

Proof  spirit     .  .  , 

Digest  for  seven  days,  strain  the  liquor,  express  'strong  th»  MM 
-d  filter.    This  tincture  may  also  be  obtained  by  *J ^ 
Compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  provided  ^  l^Z^t 

Tinctura  quince.    Tincture  of  quinine. 

Dr.  Copland. 

P>     Disulphate  of  quina  .  .  gr>  x,  . 

Compound  tincture  of  orange-peel  .  i^vsa. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid        .  fwj: 

Mix  and  filter.  4  J' 

Tinctura  rhei.    Tincture  of  rhubarb. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R-    Rhubarb,  in  moderately  fine  powder  |iiiB,. 
Cardamom-seeds,  bruised    .  *„ 

ti  e  !_!<  3s-  • 


Proof  spirit  . 


Oij. 
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Mix  the  rhubarb  and  cardamom-seeds,  and  proceed  by  the  process  of  per- 
colation, as  directed  for  tincture  of  cinchona.  This  tincture  may  be  also 
prepared  by  digestion. 

Tinctura  ehei  composita.     Compound  tincture  of  rhubarb 
Lond.  Ph.  1836.  Dul.l.  Ph.  1826. 

B,    Rhubarb,  sliced   .  .  9>    Rhubarb  root,  sliced  . 

Liquorice,  bruised  .       5vj-  Cardamom  seeds,  husked 

Ginger,  sliced,  and  bruised' 


Saffron,  aa.  •  •  5nJ- 

Proof  spirit  .  •  Oij. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain 


Liquorice  root,  bruised,  aa  gss. 
Saffron      .  .  •  3U- 

Proof  spirit         .  •  Oij. 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

Tinctura  ehei  et  aloes.    Tincture  of  rhubarb  and  aloes, 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R,  Rhubarb,  in  moderately  fine  powder  .  §is3. 
Socotorine,  or  East  Indian  aloes,  in 

moderately  fine  powder      .  •  5V> 

Cardamom  seeds,  bruised       .  .  3V* 

Proof  spirit  . 

Mix  the  powders,  and  proceed  as  directed  for  tincture  of  cinchona. 

Tinctura  rhei  et  gentians  Tincture  of  rhubarb  and 
gentian, 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R,  Rhubarb,  in  moderately  fine  powdar  .  S'J- 
Gentian,  finely  cut  or  in  coarse  powder  5SS. 
Proof  spirit  *  {' 

Mix  the  powder,  and  proceed  as  directed  tor  tincture  of  cinchona. 

Tinctura  hos*.    Tincture  of  rose. 

Mr.  Squire. 


5  v. 


R,    Rose  petals,  bruised   ,  •  o 

Proof  spirit  made  with  rose-water       .  Oj. 
Digest  for  three  days,  frequently  shaking,  and  press  off.   Digest  the  mass 
,,th  Oss  of  proof  spirit  for  three  days,  press  off,  and  mix  the  two  hqmds  to 
form  the  tincture  for  use. 

Tinctura  scill/e.    Tincture  of  squill. 

Lond.  Ph.  18363  and  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R,    Squill,  fresh  dried     .         •         •  ^- 
Proof  spirit  1J' 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  (Lond.) 

"iLinctureby  p^ation,  as  directed  for  tincture  o f  c.nc.onn,  _ 
but  without  packing  the  pulp  firmly  in  the  percolator.    It  may  likewise 
obtained  by  digestion  from  the  sliced  bulb.  (Edin.). 
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Dubl.  Ph.  1826.  ■ 

&    Bulb  of  the  squill,  dried        .  ,  Jiv. 

Proof  spirit    ....  Oij. 
^  Macerate  for  seven  days,  then  set  it  aside,  and  when  the  feces  have  sub- 
sided, pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

Tinctuea  senn/e  composita.    Compound  tincture  of  senna. 


suras. 

3iiiss. 

Oij. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Senna     .  , 
Caraway,  bruisad 
Cardamoms,  bruised 
Raisin?,  stoned  . 
Proof  spirit 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

&  SuSar 

Coriander,  bruised     .  , 
Jalap,  in  moderately  fine  powder 
Senna, 

Caraway,  bruised, 
Cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  a  a  . 
Raisins,  bruised 

Proof  spirit    .  .         4  t 

Digest  for  seven  days,  strain  the  liquor,  express  strongly  the  residuum 
and  filter  the  hquids.    This  tincture  may  be  more  convenfently  J  eZl 

carZom.reP         "  *****  *»  «"  °-P°™d  tinctured 

If  Alexandrian  senna  be  used  for  this  preparation,  it  must  be  freed  of 
cynanchum  leaves  by  picking. 

^Tinctuba  SEEPENTAEiiE.    Tincture  of  serpentary,  or  snake- 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Senna  leaves  .  .  lbj 

Caraway  seeds,  bruised  giss. 
Cardamom  seeds,  husk- 
ed and  bruised        .  Jss. 
Proof  spirit,  by  measure      cong.  j. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


3iiss. 

Si- 

5vj. 


5^- 
Oij. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Serpentary,  bruised  .  fciijgg, 

Proof  spirit        .  .  Oij. 

^Uicerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R.    Serpentaria,    in  mode. 

rately  fine  powder       ,  jiiiss. 
Cochineal,  bruised         .  jj. 
Proof  spirit         .  .  o". 

Proceed  by  percolation  or  digestion 
as  for  the  Tincture  of  cinchona. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R.    Virginian  snake-root,  sliced  and  bruised 

Proof  spirit       ....  oij.' 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

Txnctuba  steamonii.  Tincture  of  stramonium. 

U.  S.Ph.  1840. 

It    Stramonium  seeds,  bruised      .  >-v 
Diluted  alcohol  •  J? 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  fil'ter  through  paper 

S  S  9 
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Tinctura  sarz*  alcoholica.  Alcoholic  tincture  of  sarsa- 
parilla. 

Soubeiran's  Ph.  1840. 

R,    Sarsaparilla,  divided  .  •       ]  P*"*' 

Alcohol.8p.gr.  923  .  •  Mparts 

Macerate  for  fifteen  days;  strain  with  strong  express.cn ;  filter. 

Tinctura  valerians.    Tincture  of  valerian. 

Lond.  Pb.  1836,  and  Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R.     Valerian,  bruised  .  •         •  5V- 

Proof  spirit  .  •  .  Oij. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  (Lond. 

Proceed  by  percolation  or  digestion,  as  for  Tincture  of  cinchona.  (Edin.) 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 


R    Valerian  root,  in  powder 


=iv. 


"Proof  spirit  •  ■  0lj* 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

Tinctura  valerians  composita.  Compound  tincture  of 
valerian. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Valerian,  bruised     .  •         •  5V; 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  .  .  Oij. 

Maeerate  for  fourteen  days,  aad  strain. 

Tinctura  valerian*  ammoniata.    Ammoniated  tincture  of 

valerian.  ,    .  Q  aa 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Dubl.  Ph.  182b. 


R    Valerian,  bruised  .  3^ 

Spirit  of  ammonia         .  Oij. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 


R    Valerian  root,  powdered   .  di- 
spirit of  ammonia  . 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 


Tinctura  zingibers.    Tincture  of  ginger. 
Lond.  Ph.  1836,  Edin.  Ph.  1841,  and  Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Ginger,  sliced  .  •  ■  3nf3- 

Rectified  spirit         •  •  J'    ,  , 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  (Lond.) 
tier;  or  digestion,  as  directed  for  Tincture  of  cinchona.  (Ed.n.)  Macerate 
for  seven  days,  and  strain.  (.Dubl.) 

ISitSTover  witt,  a  thin  varnish  mad,  of  eolourlJ 
DaS  rJstThe  varnish  being  aUowed  to  soak  t hroug 
paper  without  any  apparent  coatmg  of  it  remaining 
surface. 

Thenar!*,  ladi  Helmonti,  or  waxen  veins,  found  on ,  tta 
east  coast  of  England,  calcined  ;  also,  the  clnneh,  or  curl  stone. 
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of  the  Staffordshire  mines,  calcined,  Venice  tripoli  is  said  to 
come  from  the  island  of  Corfu  ;  this  variety  is  whitish  yellow, 
or  pale  straw-coloured,  which  becomes  pale  rose-coloured  when 
calcined  Tripoli  is  said  to  contain  80  percent,  of  silica  de- 
rived, as  Ehrenberg  has  shown,  from  the  casts  of  animalcules. 
It  is  used  for  cleaning  and  polishing  metals,  &c. 

Trochisci  ACAciiE.    Acacia  lozenges. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

P    Gum  arabic    ....  t;v# 
Starch 

Pure  sugar      ....  ibj. 
Mix  and  pulverize  them,  and  make  them  into  a  proper  mass  with  rose- 
water  for  forming  lozenges. 

Trochisci  acidi  tartaric*.    Tartaric  acid  lozenges. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

P.    Tartaric  acid    .  _;: 
Pure  sugar     ....  *viij< 
Volatile  oil  of  lemons  .  .  . 

Pulverize  the  sugar  and  acid,  add  the  oil,  mix  them  thoroughly,  and  with 
mucilage  beat  them  into  a  proper  mass  for  making  lozengeo. 

Trochisci  acidi  citrici.    Citric  acid  lozenges. 

Codex. 

P>    Citric  acid     ....  5ijj 

lUSar  gxvj. 

Essenee  of  lemon      .         .         .      gtt,  xij. 
Mucilage  of  tragacanth         .  q  s 

Mix  according  to  art,  and  divide  into  lozenges  of  twelve  grains  each. 

Trochisci  camphors.    Camphor  lozenges. 

P>    Camphor  (dissolved  in  spirit) .  „  38 

Sugar  5vi'ij 

Mix  and  add  mucilage  of  tragacanth  sufficient  to  forainto  a  paste  to  bo 
divided  into  lozenges  of  ten  grains  each.  ' 

Trochisci  cretve.    Chalk  lozenges. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841,  and  U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

P.    Prepared  chalk          .          ,  , 

Gum  arabic     ...  *• 

Nutmeg         ,  J 

Pure  sugar                ■  J. 

Reduce  them  to  powder,  and  beat  thorn  with  a  little  water  intn 
mass  for  making  lozenge?.  lnto  a  ProPer 
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Tr0CHISCI  glycyrrhizje-    Liquorice  lozenges. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

p,    Extract  of  liquorice, 

Gum  arabic,  aa      ,         .  •  •  5vj. 

Pure  sugar  .  .  •  .  lbj. 

Dissolve  them  in  a  sufficiency  of  boiling  water,  and  then  concentrate  the 
solution  over  the  vapour-bath  to  a  proper  consistence  for  making  lozenges. 

Trochtsci  glycyrrhiza  et  opii.  Liquorice  and  opium  lo- 
ss en  ges. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

ft    Opium,  in  powder  .  .  .  5S3> 

Liquorice,  in  powder, 
Sugar,  in  powder, 

Gum  arabic,  in  powder,  aa.  .  •  3X- 

Oil  of  anise  .         .  •  • 

Mix  he  [powders  intimately  ;  then  add  the  oil  of  anise,  and  with  water 
form  them  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  troches,  each  weighing  C  grs. 

TROcmscr  ipecacuanha.    Ipecacuanha  lozenges. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

fj,    Ipecacuanha,  in  powder   .  .  .  3ss. 

Sugar,  in  powder  .  .  •  5X1V« 

Arrow-root,  in  powder     .  .  •  S1V- 

Mucilage  of  tragacanth     .         .  .       q.  s. 

Mix  the  powders  intimately,  and  with  the  mucilage  form  them  into  a 
mass,  to  be  divided  into  troches  each  weighing  10  grains. 

Eachl  ozenge  made  as  above  contains  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  ipeca- 
cuanha.   They  are  frequently  made  four  times  this  strength. 

Trochisci  LACTUCAiur.    Lactucarium  lozenges. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

To  be  prepared  with  lactucarium,  , in  the  same  proportion  and  in  the  same 
manner  aB  the  Opium  lozenge. 
Useful  in  tickling  coughs. 

Trochisci  magnesia.    Magnesia  lozenges. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia       .  ^vj. 
Pure  sugar        •       •  • 
Nutmeg     .       .     ,«       • .  9j>  , 
Pulverize  them,  and  with  mucilage  of 

tragacanth  beat  them  into  a  proper  mass  , 

Cor  making  lozenges. 


U.  S.  Ph.  1840.  Trochisci 
magnesia. 

9>    Magnesia     .       .       •       •  51V> 
Sugar  .       .       •  • 

Nutmeg  .  •  •  •  5J- 
Mucilage  of  tragacanth  .  q.  s. 
Rub  the  magnesia,  sugar,  and  nutmeg 
together  until  they  arc  thoroughly  mixed, 
then  with  he  mucilage  form  them  into  a 
mass,  to  be  divided  into  troches  each 
weighing  0  grains. 
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Tiiocniscl  Mentha  piperita.    Peppermint  lozenges. 

U.  St.  Ph.  1840. 

JS>    Oil  of  peppermint  .  ,  ,  f^j. 

Sugar,  in  powder     ....  Ibj. 
Mucilage  of  tragacanth       .  .  ,       q.  s. 

Rub  the  oil  of  peppermint  with  the  sugar  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  then  with  the  mucilage  form  them  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into 
troches  each  weighing  10  grains. 

TROcmsci  morphije.    Morphia  lozenges,  ■ 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R,    Muriate  of  morphia        .  ,  .  Qj. 

Tincture  of  tolu    ....  Js?. 
Purge  sugar        ....  *Xxv. 
Dissolve  the  muriate  of  morphia  in  a  little  hot  water ;  mix  it  and  the 
tincture  of  tolu  with  the  sugar  ;  and,  with  a  sufficiency  of  mucilage, 
form  a  proper  mass  for  making  lozenges,  each  of  which  should  weigh  about 
15  grains. 

Trochisci,  morphia  et  IPECACUANHA.  Lozenges  of  morphia 
and  ipecacuanha, 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

P>    Muriate  of  morphia  .  .  g:, 

Ipecacuan,  in  fine  powder   .  .  . 

Tincture  of  tolu      ....  f=ss. 
Pure  sugar  .  .  .  ^xxv< 

Dissolve  the  muriate  in  a  little  hot  water;  mix  it  with  the  tineture  and 
the  ipecacuan  and  sugar,  and,  with  a  sufficiency  of  mucilage,  beat  the  whole 
into  a  proper  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  15-grain  lozenges. 

Trochisci  opii.    Opium  lozenges. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Opium       ......  -jj. 

Tincture  of  tolu     ....  gSs. 

Pure  sugar,  in  fine  powder  .  .  *vj 

Powder  of  gum  arabic, 

Extract  of  liquorice,  aa  .  .  jv> 

Reduce  the  opium  to  a  fluid  extract ;  mix  it  intimately  with  the  liquor- 
ice, previously  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  treacle;  add  the  tincture- 
sprinkle  the  gum  and  sugar  into  the  mixture,  and  beat  it  into  a  proper  mass] 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  lozenges  of  10  grains. 

Trochisci  soda  BiCARnoNA/ris.  Lozenges  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda.  '  J 

Edin.  Ph.  1811. 

P>    Bicarbonate  of  sodn  ,  ,  . 

Pure  sugar  Jy. 
(Jum  arable  .  z<g 

Pulverize  them,  and  with  mucilage  beat  them  into  n  proper  n?ass  for  mak- 
ing lozenges. 
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TRocnisci  rhei.  Tabellce  de  rheo.  Rhubarb  lozenges.  Rhu- 
barb tablets. 

Codex,  1818. 

Bt    Powdered  rhubarb  .  •  , 

Powdered  sugar  .... 
Mucilage  of  tragacanth,  made  with  cinna- 
mon water  .... 
Make  it  into  a  paste,  and  divide  into  tablets,  each  weighing  12  grains. 

Trochisci  rhei  aromatici.  Aromatic  rhubarb  lozenges. 
Live  long. 


gss. 
q.  s. 


1. 


Powdered  rhubarb, 
Powdered  ginger,  aa 
Sugar 

Oil  of  caraways 
Water    .      .  . 


5j. 
lbiss. 
gtt.  xx. 
q.  8. 


2. 


5i- 

lbiss. 
q.  S. 


Powdered  rhubarb, 
Powdered  ginger, 
Powdered  cardamoms,  aa 
Sugar        .  . 
Water  . 
Mix  as  No.  1. 

Dissolve  the  sugar  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  over  a  gentle  fire,  then 
add  the  powders,  mixed,  and  after  removing  them  from  the  fire,  mix  in 
the  oil,  pour  the  mixture  on  to  an  oiled  slab,  and  spread  it  out  with  a  hot 
iron. 

Tutia.    Tutty.    Impure  oxide  of  zinc. 

This  is  found  deposited  in  the  chimneys  of  the  furnaces  in 
wnich  lead  ores  containing  zinc,  or  ores  mixed  with  lapis  cala- 
minaris,  are  smelted.  It  forms  incrustations  on  the  flues,  but 
when  prepared  for  use  in  medicine  is  in  the  form  of  a  brown 
powder,  sometimes  having  a  shade  of  blue. 

Unguentum  acidi  nitrici.    Nitric  acid  ointment. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

p,    Olive  oil  ...         *  Ibj. 

Prepared  lard     ...  -  S17< 

Nitric  acid  •    .         •         •  ?5™s- 

Melt  the  lard  with  the  oil  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  when  they  begin  to 
concrete  add  the  acid  ;  then  stir  them  constantly  with  a  glass  rod  until  they 
become  firm. 

Unguentum  acidi  suLPHUitici.    Sulphuric  acid  ointment. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R,    Sulphuric  acid         .         .  Si- 
Prepared  hog's-lard  .         •      3j-  Mix. 

Unguentum  jeruginis.    Ointment  of  verdigris. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Resinous  ointment      .       .  gxv. 
Verdigris,  in  fine  powder     .  gj. 
Melt  the  ointment,  sprinkle  into  it  the 
powder  of  verdigris,  and  stir  the  mix- 
ture briskly  as  it  cools  and  concretes. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

p,    Prepared  verdigris       .       •  Sss- 
Olive  oil  •       •       •  SJ' 

Ointment  of  white  resin       .  Ibj. 
Rub  the  verdigris  with  the  oil,  then 

add  them  to  the  ointment  of  white  resin 

previously  melted,  and  mix. 
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UnGUENTUM    ALBUM  CAMPnORATUM 

ointment. 

Lond.  Ph.  1746 

bS>    Olive  oil 
White  wax 
Spermaceti 
Camphor  . 


Camphorated  white 


3xvj. 

Si* 

3iss. 


Edin.Ph.  1740. 

$1    Spermaceti  ointment    .       .  3s- 
Cerusse  (white  lead)    .       .  gij. 
Camphor  (rubbed  with  a  lit- 
tle oil)    ....  3iss. 

Mix. 

Melt  tho  wax  and  spermaceti  with  the  oil,  and  when  they  have  cooled, 
lub  the  ointment  with  the  camphor  dissolved  in  a  little  oil.  (Lond.) 

U.vguentum  aloes  COM  petroleo.    Ointment  of  aloes  with 

petroleum. 

Ph.  Bat.  1805. 

Cape  aloe?,  powder  ;d       .  .  .  ^ij. 

Inspissated  ox-gall, 

Petroleum,  aa  .  .         .  giij. 

Hog's  lard,  purified         .  .  .  lbij. 

With  the  axunge,  melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  mix  the  powder  and  the  gal], 
constantly  stirring ;  and  then  to  the  mass,  removed  from  the  fire  and  well 
nigh  cold,  add  the  petroleum. 

Ukguentum  ALTHiEJE.    Marshnallow  ointment. 

1746. 


lbij. 

Ibss. 
Jss. 


Lond.  Ph. 

Ji     Oil  of  mucilayes 
Bees  wax  . 
Resin       ,  . 
Venice  turpentine 
Mix  with  heat. 

Olive  oil  is  frequently  substituted  for  oil  of  mucilages  in  making  this 
ointment. 

lr:.GU£NTUM    ANTIMONII    POTASSIO-TARTRATIS.       Ointment  of 

yotassio'tartrate  of  antimony.  (Lond.)  Unguentum  antimo- 
male.  (Edin.) 

Lond.  Ph.  1835,  and  Edin.  Dubl.  Ph.  1820.  U/tau-n- 
Pli.  1841. 

&    Potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  3j. 

Lard    .       .       .      .     '  .  5iv 
Mix. 


turn  tartan  emetici. 

p,    Emetic  tartar 
Lard 
Mix. 


si- 
s'. 


Unguentum  aqu^s  ros.e.    Ointment  of  rose  water. 

U.  St.  Ph.  1840. 


Rj    Rose  water, 

Oil  of  almonds,  aa 
Spermaceti 
White  wax 


3  S3. 

s). 


Melt  together  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  tho  oil,  spermaceti,  and  wax- 
then  add  the  roic  water,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  until  it  is  cold.  ' 
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Unguentum  basilicum  viride.    Green  lasilicum  ointment. 

Lond.  Ph.  1746. 

R    Yellow  basilicum  ,  .         .  3 viij- 

Olive  oil  ....  fgiij. 

Prepared  verdigris  .  .  §j. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  ointment. 

Unguentum  calamine.    Calamine  ointment. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Ointment  of  yellow  wax     ,  .  .  lbv. 

Prepared  calamine  .  .  .  Ibj. 

Rub  the  calamine  to  a  fine  powder,  then  add  the  ointment,  and  mix  them. 

Unguentum  cantharidis.    Ointment  of  cantharides. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R     Cantharides,  rubbed  to  a  very 

fine  powder      .       .       .  3j. 

Distilled  water    .   '   ,       .  fgiv. 

Cerate  of  resin    .       .       .  |iv. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Rj    Spanish  flies,  reduced  to  a 

very  fine  powder  .  .  3IJ - 
Distilled  water,  by  measure  ^viij. 
Ointment  of  white  resin  .  §viij. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  flies  down  to 
one-half,  and  strain ;  mix  the  cerate  with 
the  strained  liquor,  then  evaporate  the 
mixture  to  a  proper  consistence. 


Boil  down  the  water  with  the  can- 
tharides to  half,  and  strain.  Mix  the 
cerate  with  the  strained  liquor ;  after- 
wards let  it  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Resinous  ointment  .  .  .  5V'J* 

CanthEyides,  in  very  fine  powder  .  §j. 

Melt  the  ointment ;  sprinkle  into  it  the  cantharides  powder ;  and  stir  the 
mixture  briskly,  as  it  concretes  on  cooling. 

Unguentum  infusi  CANTnAitiDis.  Ointment  of  infusion  of 
cantharides. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Cantharides,  in  moderately  fine  powder, 
Resin, 

Bees'-wax,  aa         .  .  .  ►  5J- 

Venice  turpentine, 

Axunge,  aa  .  .  •  •      5'J  - 

Boiling  water         .  •  •  • 

Infuse  the  cantharides  in  the  water  for  one  night,  squeeze  strongly,  and 
filter  the  expressed  liquid.  Add  the  axunge,  and  boil  till  the  water  is  dis- 
persed. Then  add  the  wax  and  resin ;  and  when  these  have  become  liquid, 
remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  add  the  turpentine,  and  mix  the  whole 
thoroughly. 

Unguentum  cer.e  alb^e.    Ointment  of  white  wax. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 
R    White  wax  ....  Ibj. 

Prepared  hog's-lard  ,  •  •  \wt» 

Make  an  ointment. 
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Unguentum  cer.&  flavje.    Ointment  of  yellow  wax. 

Diibl.  Ph.  1S26. 

Made  in  the  snme  manner,  except  that  yellow  wax  is  employed. 

Unguentum  cetacei.    Ointment  of  spermaceti. 

Dabl.  Ph.  1826. 

3vj- 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Spermaceti  . 
White  wax  . 
Olive  oil  .  . 

When  they  are  melted  together  with 
a  slow  fire,  stir  constantly  until  they  be 
come  cold. 


R 


White  wax        ,       ,       ,  Ibss. 
Spermaceti         .       ,       .  Ibj. 
Prepared  hog's-lard    .       .  Ibiij. 
Melt  them,  and  while  they  are  grow- 
ing stiff,  stir  them  with  a  wooden  rod. 


Unguentum  cocculi.    Ointment  of  cocculus. 

Edin.Ph.  1841. 

Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  cocculus  indjeus,  separate  and  preserve 
the  kernels,  beat  them  well  in  a  mortar,  first  alone  and  then  in  a  little 
axunge  ;  and  then  add  axunge  till  it  amounts  altogether  to  five  times  the 
weight  of  the  kernels. 

Unguentum  conii.    Ointment  of  hemlock. 

Dabl.  Ph.  1826. 

P,    Fresh  leaves  of  hemlock, 

Prepared  hog's-lard,  aa  ,  ,  Ibij. 

^  Boil  the  leaves  in  the  lard  until  they  become  crisp,  then  express  through 
linen. 

This  is  used  as  a  sedative  and  anodyne  application  to  foul 
cancerous,  and  irritable  sores. 

Ointment  of  creasote. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

f5ss.  p,  Axunge 
3>  Creasote 


Unguentum  creasoti 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

ft    Creasote      .  , 
Lard 

Rub  and  mix  them. 


5»>J- 
2j- 


Unguentum  elemi. 

Lond,  Ph.  1836. 
£    Elemi  . 

Common  turpentine 

Suet  . 

Olive  oil  . 
Melt  the  elemi  with  the  suet;  then 
remove  them  from  the  fire,  and  imme- 
diately mix  with  them  the  turpentine 
«nd  the  oil  ;  afterwards  press  through  a 
linen  cloth. 


Melt  the  axunge,  add  the  creasote,  stir 
them  briskly,  and  continue  to  do  so  as 
the  mixture  concretes  on  cooling. 

Ointment  of  elemi. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

P    Elemi  resin        .  .  Hjj. 

White  wax  .  .  ibss. 
Prepared  hogs'-lnrd        .  lbiv. 

Make  an  ointment,  which,  while  yet 
hot,  should  be  strained  through  a  sieve. 


Ibj. 

5*. 
Ibij. 
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Unguentum  QALtJE  compositum.  Compound  ointment  of 
gall. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

9,    Galls,  rubbed  to  very  fine  powder      .  3ij. 
Lard  •  •  •  •  5'J* 

Hard  opium,  powdered  .  .       3«s.  Mix. 

Unguentum  galeae  et  opii.    Ointment  of  gall  and  opium. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

p,    Galls,  in  fine  powder    .  .  .  31J. 

Opium,  in  powder       .  •  3J. 

Axunge  ....  3j. 

Triturate  them  together  into  a  uniform  mass. 

Unguentum  gallarum.    Ointment  of  galls. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

9,    Galls,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  .  gj. 
Prepared  hosi's-lard      .  •  •  5VUJ- 

Mix  so  as  to  form  an  ointment. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  fortius.     Stronger  ointment  of 

mercury. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Ii    Mercury  .  .  .  .  lbij. 

Lard  ;  5xx»j- 

Suet    .          .         .         .  5i« 
First  rub  the  mercury  with  the  suet  and  a  little  of  the  lard  until  globules 
can  no  longer  be  seen  ;  then  add  that  which  is  left  of  the  lard,  and  mix. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri.    Ointment  of  mercury. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

p,    Mercury         ....  lbij. 
Axunge  ....  3xx"j- 

Suet  ,  .  .  .  Si- 

Triturate  the  mercury  with  the  suet  and  a  little  of  the  axunge  till  glo- 
bules are  no  longer  visible ;  then  add  the  rest  of  the  axunge,  and  mix  the 
whole  thoroughly.  This  ointment  is  not  well  prepared  so  long  as  metallic 
jilobulcs  may  be  seen  in  it  with  a  magnifier  of  four  powers.  The  mercurial 
ointment  with  the  proportions  here  directed  may  be  diluted  at  pleasure  with 
twice  cr  thrice  its  weight  of  axunge. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

B     Purified  mercury, 

Prepared  bogVlard,  iia       .       an  equal  weight. 
Rub  them  together  in  a  marble  or  iron  mortar,  till  the  globules  of  mer- 
cury disappear. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  mitius.  Milder  mercurial  oint- 
ment. 
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Lond.  Ph.  1836. 


]$.    Stronger  ointment  of  mercury  . 
Lard  . 

Unguentum  HYDRARGYRI  NITRATIS 
mercury. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836 

p,    Mercury  .  .  .  ^j. 

Nitric  acid         .  .  fgxj. 

Lard        .  .         ,  Jxj. 

Olive  oil  .  .         .  f»iy. 

First  dissolve  the  mercury  in  the 
acid ;  then  mix  the  solution  while  hot 
with  the  lard  and  oil  mixed  together. 


lhj. 
Ibij. 


Ointment  of  nitrate  of 


Dubl.Ph.  1826. 

Purified  mercury,  by  weight  5j. 
Nitric  acid  .         .  .  5xiss. 

Olive  oil  .  .  Oj. 

Prepared  hog's-lard  .  giv. 

Dissolve  the  mercury  in  the  acid,  then 
having  melted  the  oil  and  lard  together, 
mix  them  and  make  an  ointment  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ointment  of  nitric 
acid. 


Edin.  Ph. 

R 


1841.    Unguentum  citrinum.    Citrine  ointment. 


Pure  nitric  acid 
Mercury  . 
Axunge  , 
Olive  oil  '  . 


%viij  5c  f5vj 

|xv. 
f^xxxij. 


Dissolve  the  mercury  in  the  acid  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat.  Melt  the 
axunge  in  the  oil  with  the  aid  of  a  moderate  heat  in  a  vessel  capable  of 
holding  six  times  the  quantity;  and  while  the  mixture  is  hot,  add  the  solu- 
tion of  mercury,  also  hot,  and  mix  them  thoroughly.  If  the  mixture  do 
not  frotruup,  increase  the  heat  a  little  till  this  take  place.  Keep  this  oint- 
ment in  earthenware  vessels,  or  in  glass  vessels  secluded  from  the  IHit. 


nitrico-oxydi.      Ointment  of 


Unguentum  hydrargyri 
nitric-oxide  of  mercury. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836,  and  Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 


Nitric-oxide  of  mercury  .  .  *jt 

White  wax  .... 

Lard     •  •  ...  .  Svj. 

Add  the  nitric-oxide  of  mercury,  rubbed  to  very  fine  powder,  to  the  wax 
and  lard,  melted  together,  and  mix. 


Edin.  Ph.  1SJ1 


Unguentum  occidi  hydrargyri. 
Red  oxido  of  Mercury  . 
Axunge 

Triturato  them  into  a  uniform  mass. 


Sviij. 


Unguentum  hydrargyri  ammonio-chloridi 
of  arnmonio-chloride  of  mercury.  (L.)  White 


men'. 


Oi.nttnen  t 
precipitate  oint- 
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Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

P>    Ammonio-chloride  of  mer- 
cury    .         .  5j- 
Lard       .         .          •  2isa- 
Add  the  ammonio-cliloride  of  mercury 
to  the  lard,  melted  over  a  Blow  fire,  and 
mix. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Ungueutum 
precipitati  albi. 

R.    Wliite  precipitate .  .  3ij. 

Axunge^.  .  .  giij. 

Melt  the  axunge,  add  the  white  pre- 
cipitate, and  stir  the  mixture  briskly 
while  it  concretes  on  cooling. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826.  Uuguentum  submuriatis  hydrargyri  ammo- 
niati. 

R.    Ammoniated  submuriate  of  mercury    .  3j. 
Prepared  hog's-lard      .  .  .  5'^' 

Having  melted  the  lard,  and  allowed  it  to  begin  to  cool,  add  the  ammo- 
niated submuriate  of  mercury,  and  mix  them  well. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  iodidi.  Ointment  of  iodide  of 
mercury. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Iodide  of  mercury       J.  .  .  2j. 

White  wax       ....  Sij. 
Lard     .....  SVJ- 
Add  the  iodide  of  mercury  to  the  wax  and  lard  melted  together,  an^ 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  biniodidi.  Ointment  ofbiniodide 
of  mercury. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R.    Biniodide  of  mercury    .  .  . 

White  wax       .  .  . 

Lard     .....  3VJ- 
Add  the  biniodide  of  mercury  to  the  wax  and  lard  melted  together,  and 
mix. 

Unguentum  iodinii  compositum.  Compound  ointment  of 
iodine. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Iodine  ....  58P- 

Iodide  of  potassium      .  .  'Si- 

Rectified  spirit  ,  .  •  fo> 

Lard      .  .  .  •  •  S'J- 

First  rub  the  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  with  the  spirit,  then  mix 
with  the  lard. 

Unguentum  iodinii.    Ointment  of  iodine. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R.    Iodine      .  ....  A)- 

Iodide  of  potassium         .  .  •  3'J* 

Axunge     .  .  .  •  •  olv- 

Triturate  the  iodine  and  iodide   together,  and  thm  add  gradually  the 
axunge,  continuing  the  trituration  till  a  uniform  ointment  be  obtained. 
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Unguentum  iodinii.    Ointment  of  iodine. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Iodine     ;  9']. 
Prepared  hog's-lard         .  ,  . 

Rub  them  together  so  as  to  form  an  ointment. 

Unguentum  eaurinum.    Laurine  ointment. 

Pharin.  Bat.  1805. 

R    Mutton  suet,  purified  .  .  Sviij. 

Laurel  oil      .  .         .  .  ^x. 

Oil  of  turpentine        ...  3J. 
Oil  of  amber,  purified  .  .  .  §ss. 

With  the  suet,  melted  by  a  gentle  heat, mix  the  laurel  oil ;  then  add  the 
rest,  and  stir  the  mass,  until  it  has  cooled. 

Unguentum  mezerei.    Ointment  of  mezereon. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

R    Mezereon,  sliced  tranversely        .  .  *iv. 

Lard        .....  .  $xiv. 

White  wax  ....  Jij. 

Moisten  the  mezereon  with  a  little  spirit,  and  beat  it  in  an  iron  mortar 
until  reduced  to  a  fibrous  mass ;  then  digest  it  with  the  lard,  in  a  salt  water 
bath,  for  12  hours,  strain  with  strong  expression,  and  allow  the  strained 
liquor  to  cool  slowly,  so  that  any  undissolved  matters  may  subside.  From 
these  separate  the  medicated  lard,  and  melt  it  with  the  wax  at  a  moderate 
heat,  and  stir  them  constantly  till  they  are  cold. 

Unguentum  picis  liquids.    Tar  ointment. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R  Tar, 

Mutton  suet,  aa    .  .  ibss. 

Mix  them  together,  and  strain  through 


a  sieve. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

li    Liquid  pitch  (tar) 

Suet,  aa   .         .  .  lbj. 

Melt  them  together,  and  press  through 
a  linen  cloth. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 
R   Tar         .....  jv. 
Bees'-wax  ....  jjj. 

Melt  the  wax  with  a  gentle  heat,  add  the  tar,  and  stir  the  mixture 
briskly  while  it  concretes  on  cooling. 

Unguentum  picis  nigrje.  Ointment  of  black  pitch.  Black 
basilicum. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Black  pitch, 
Wax, 

Rosin,  aa  .  .  ,  ^ 

Olive  oil  .  ,  t  fern,' 

Melt  them  together,  and  prcsi  through  a  linen  cloth. 
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Unguentum  piperis  kigri.    Ointment  of  black  pepper . 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Prepared  hog's-lard         .  .  .  Ibj. 

Black  pepper,  reduced  to  powder  .  giv. 

Make  an  ointment. 

Unguentum  plumbi  compositum.  Compound  ointment  of 
lead. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R,    Prepared  chalk     ....  5v"j« 
Distilled  vinegar  .  .  .  fgvj. 

Plaster  of  lead     ....  lbiij. 
Olive  oil    .  .  .         .  .  Oj. 

Melt  the  plaster  in  the  oil  with  a  slow  fire ;  then  gradually  add  the  chalk 
separately  mixed  with  the  vinegar,  the  effervescence  being  finished,  and 
stir  constantly  until  they  are  cooled. 

Unguentum   plumbi    acetatis.     Ointment  of  acetate  of 

lead. 


1836. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Ointment  of  white  wax  .  Ibiss 
Acetate  of  lead    .  .  §j. 

Make  an  ointment. 


Ed  in.  Ph 

Simple  ointment  .  gxx 

Acetate  of  lead,  in  fine  powder  gj. 
Mix  them  thoroughly. 

Unguentum  plumbi  carbonatis.  Ointment  of  carbonate 
of  lead. 

Eclin.  Ph.  1841 

R     Simple  ointment 
Carbonate  of  lead  . 
Mix  them  thoroughly. 


3v 


R 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Carbonate  of  lead,  reduced 
to  a  very  fine  powder  . 
Ointment  of  white  wax 
Make  an  ointment. 

Ointment  of  iodide  of  lead. 


5'J- 

lbj. 


Unguentum  plumbi  iodidt. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Jjo    Iodide  of  lead 

Lard  .... 
Rub  together,  and  mix. 

Unguentum  potass.e  iiydriodatis. 
driodate  of  potash. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Rj    Hydriodate  of  potash 
Prepared  hog's-lard 
Rub  them  together  and  form  an  ointment. 

Unguentum  populeum.    Ointment  of  poplar. 

Deschamps. 

Rj    Buds  of  the  black  poplar       .  .        2  parts. 

Water  ....        1  part. 

Lard  .  .  .  .12  parts. 

Boil  together  until  the  moisture  is  evaporated,  then  strain. 
T  he  resin  of  the  poplar  budj  is  said  to  preserve  (lie  lard  from  becoming 
rancid. 


Ointment  of  the  hy- 


9j. 
5). 
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Unguentum  populeum  compositum.  Compound  ointment 
of  poplar. 

Codex. 

|jf,    Buds  of  the  black  poplar        .  .        3  parts. 

Fresh  leaves  of  white  poppy, 
Belladonna, 
.,  Henbane, 

„         Solanum  nigrum,  aa.  2  parts. 

Lard  '  .  .  .  .16  parts. 

Bruise  the  leaves  in  a  marble  mortar,  put  them  into  a  pan  with  the  lard, 
and  heat  them  over  a  gentle  fire  until  the  moisture  is  all  evaporated,  then 
add  the  poplar  buds,  bruised,  and  digest  for  24  hours ;  strain,  press,  and 
after  the  dregs  have  subsided,  pour  off"  the  clear  ointment. 

Unguentum  resume  alum.  Ointment  of  white  resin.  Yel- 
low basilicum. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 


9>    Yellow  wax  .  .  lbj. 

White  resin         .  .  Ibij. 

Prepared  hog's-lard  .  lbiv. 

Make  an  ointment,  which,  while  yet 
hot,  should  be  strained  through  a  sieve. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Unguentum. 

resinosum. 
R>    Resin      .          .  . 

Axunge    .  .  .  *vjjj. 

Bees'  wax  .  .  sjj. 

Melt  them  together  with  a  gentle 
heat,  and  then  stir  the  mixture  briskly 
while  it  cools  and  concretes. 

Unguentum  sabin>e.    Savine  ointment. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

R    Fresh  leaves  of  savine,  stripped  from  their 

stalks  and  bruised        .  .  .  lbss. 

Prepared  hog's-lard  .         .  ,  Ibij. 

Yellow  wax         ....  lbss. 
Boil  the  leaves  in  the  lard,  until  they  become  crisped,  then  strain  hj  ex- 
pression ;  lastly,  add  the  wax,  and  melt  all  together. 

Unguentum  sambuci.  Elder  ointment.  Elder-flower  oint- 
ment. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Elder  (flowers) 

Lard,  aa    .  .  .  .  .  Iljij. 

Boil  the  cider  flowers  in  the  lard  until  they  become  crisp ;  then  press 
through  a  linen  cloth. 

^  Unguentum  sambuci.  Elder  ointment.  Green  elder 
ointment. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

P>    Fresh  leaves  of  elder        .  .  ,       lljiif . 

Prepared  hog's-lard  ,  .  ,  H,;v> 

Prepared  mutton  suet      .  .  .  Ujjj, 

Make  an  ointment  in  the  saruo  manner  as  the  Savine  ointment. 
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Unguentum  simplex.    Simple  ointment. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841.  • 

9,    Olive  oil   .  .  •         •  •  ^'ss- 

White  wax  ....  Jij. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil,  and  stir  the  mixture  briskly  while  it  concretes 
on  cooling. 

Unguentum  scrophulari.2e.    Ointment  of  scrophularia. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

J$>    Fresh  leaves  of  the  knotty-rooted  figwort, 

Prepared  hog's-lard,  aa  .  .  lbij. 

Prepared  mutton  suet      .         .  .  lbj. 

Boil  the  leaves  in  the  fat  until  they  oecome  crisp,  then  strain  by  ex- 
pression. 

Use.  This  ointment  has  been  found  to  act  almost  as  a  spe- 
cific in  a  malignant  disease  to  which  children  are  liable,  called 
"  burnt  holes."  It  has  also  been  found  useful  in  tinea  capitis, 
impetigo,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

Unguentum  stramonii.    Ointment  of  stramonium. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

9,    Fresh  stramonium  leaves,  cut      .  .  lbj. 

Lard  lbiij- 

Yellow  wax  .  lbss. 

Boil  the  stramonium  leaves  in  the  lard,  until  they  become  friable,  then 
strain  through  linen ;  lastly,  add  the  wax  previously  melted,  and  stir  them 
until  they  are  cold. 

Unguentum  sulphuris.    Sulphur  ointment. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

p,  Axunge     .  •  5^ 

Sublimed  sulphur  .  5j. 

Mix  them  thoroughly  together. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

g=    Sulphur  .  .  giij. 

Lard       .         ..  .  lbss 

Oil  of  bergamot  .  '•n.xx. 

Mix. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

9=    Prepared  hog's-lard         .  .  •  1,;>iv. 

Sublimed  sulphur  .  lbj. 

Rub  the  sulphur  into  fine  powder  and  mix  it  with  the  lard. 

Unguentum  sulphuris  compositum.  Compound  sulphur 
ointment. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 


9>  Sulphur 

White  hellebore,  powdered 

Nitrate  of  potash 

Soft  soap     .  .  • 

Lard 

Oil  of  bergamot 


lbss. 

5  •  " 

lbss. 

lbiss. 

in.xxx.  Mix. 
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Unguentum  tabaci.    Ointment  of  tobacco. 

IT.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

R   Fresh  tobacco,  cut  in  pieces        .  .  gij. 

Lard        .  .  .  .  .  Ibj. 

Boil  the  tobacco  in  the  lard  over  a  gentle  fire  till  it  becomes  friable,  then 
strain  through  linen. 

Unguentum  veratri.    Ointment  of  white  hellebore. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

White  hellebore, powdered  gij. 

Lard       .  .  .  §viij. 

Oil  of  lemons  .  .  v\xx. 
Mix. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

9>    Of  the  root  of  white  hellebore, 

reduced  to  powder        .  *iij« 
Prepared  hogVlard 
Make  an  ointment. 


Unguentum  zinci.    Ointment  of  zinc. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

R    Oxide  of  zinc        ,         ,  gj. 
Lard         .  .         ,  ^vj, 

Mix. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

J)o    Simple  liniment    .  .  gvj. 

Oxide  of  zinc         .  ,  *j. 

Mix  them  thoroughly  together. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

9>  "  Ointment  of  white  wax     .  .  .  Ibj. 

Oxide  of  zinc,  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  chalk,  gij. 
Melt  the  ointment,  and  mix  in  the  oxide  in  very  fine  powder. 

Usquebagh,  sive  Aqua  vitce,  Hibernis  popularis. 

Lond.  Ph.  1677. 

R    Good  brandy    ....  lbxxiv. 

Liquorice  root  .  .  ,  ibj. 

Raisins,  Btoned  .  .  ,  lbss. 

Cloves  ....  *ss. 

Mace,  Ginger,  aa         .  ,         .  jjj. 

Macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain. 

Varnish. 

A  solution  of  resins  in  spirits  or  oils;  used  for  coverino- the 
surfaces  of  wood  or  metals,  painted  or  otherwise,  from  the  in 
ttuence  of  the  air,  &c.    There  are  two  kinds  of  varnishes  dis- 
tinguished as  Spirit  varnishes,  and  Fat  varnishes. 

Spirit  varnishes. 

These  are  solutions  of  resins  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine  or 
spirit  of  turpentine.  Heat  is  generally  applied  to  facilitate  the 
solution .and  as  some  resins,  especially  copal,  are,  even  with 
£eat  difficult  of  solution  in  spirit  of  wine  camphor  or  some 

of  the  spil  il"0  SOmetimeS  t0  hlCreaSC  thc  -lvent  power 
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AMBER  VARNISH. 
1. 

Amber,  in  powder, 
Sandarach,  in  powder, 
Mastic,  in  powder,  aa    .    12  parts. 
Rectified  spirit  .  .  100  „ 

Digest  with  the  heat  of  a  sand-bath 
until  the  resins  are  dissolved,  then  strain. 

2. 

{For  metals.) 

R-  Amber, 

Copal,  aa,  .  .60  parts. 

Black  rosin       .  .    30  „ 

Melt,  and  add  sufficient  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine to  make  it  of  the  proper  con- 
sistence. 

3. 

{For  gilded  wood,  fyc) 

R    Amber  .         .  .60  parts. 

Black  rosin       .  ,    15  „ 

Melt  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine, 
then  add, 

Elemi    .         .  .30  parts. 

Spirit  of  turpentine  .  375  „ 
Mix,  and  strain. 

4. 

{For  water  colours.) 

R.    Amber          .  .    30  parts. 

Camphor        .  1     0'1  „ 

Rectified  spirit  .150  „ 
Digest  until  dissolved,  then  strain. 

BLACK  VARNISH, 
1. 

( For  papier-mache  objects.) 

R-  Amber, 

Black  rosin, 

Sandarach,  Eta    .  .    30  parts. 

Spirit  of  turpentine       .  375  „ 
Dissolve  with  heat,  and  add  of  the 
best  lamp-black  sufficient  to  colour  it. 


2. 

{For  iron  plate.) 

Be.    Amber    .         .  .90  part6. 

Black  rosin       .  .    CO  ,, 
Melt,  and  add, 

Spirit  of  turpentine  .  45  ,, 
Painters'  varnish  .    45  „ 

Mix. 

CHINESE  VARNISH. 

R-  Mastic, 

Sandarach,  aa  :     6  parts. 

Rectified  spirit  •  .   50  „ 

Digest  until  dissolved,  then  strain. 

,  COPAL  VARNISH. 
1. 

R-    Copal,  in  coarse  powder  .    10  parts. 
Clean  6and        .  .    10  „ 

Camphor  .  -     1  part. 

Rectified  spirit  .  .  100    „  ' 

Mix  the  copal  and  sand,  and  enclose 
them  in  a  linen  bag.  Dissolve  the  cam- 
phor in  the  spirit,  and  put  them  into  a 
cohobation  apparatus,  suspending  the 
bag  of  resin  near  the  top  of  the  liquid. 
Boil  the  spirit  until  the  resin  is  dissolved. 

2. 


Copal  . 

.    90  parts. 

Sandarach 

.    180  „ 

Mastic  .  . 

.     90  „ 

Venice  turpentine 

.     75  „ 

Clean  sand 

.    100  „ 

Rectified  spirit  . 

.  1000  „ 

Dissolve  as  No.  1. 


Note. — Anime  is  generally  substituted 
for  copal  in  making  these  varnishes. 

LAO  VARNISH. 

R.    Shellac  .         .         .   90  parts, 
Venice  turpentine         .     4  „ 
Rectified  spirit   .  .  500  „ 

Digest  until  dissolved,  then  strain. 
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LACQUER. 
1. 


£>  Shellac 

.    .120  parts. 

Sandarach  . 

•     45  „ 

Mastic  . 

.     30  „ 

Amber  .  . 

.     30  „ 

Black  rosin  . 

.     90  „ 

Dragon's  blood . 

.     30  „ 

Turmeric, 

Gamboge,  aa  . 

.     24  „ 

Rectified  spirit  . 

.  1000  „ 

Digest  until  dissolved,  then  strain. 

2. 

P>    Seed  lac  . 

.    120  parts. 

Sandarach 

.    120  „ 

Dragon's  blood , 

.     16  „ 

Gamboge 

.       2  „ 

Turmeric 

•      2  „ 

Venice  turpentine 

.     50  „ 

Clean  sand 

.    150  „ 

Rectified  spirit  . 

.  1000  „ 

Digest  in  a  sand-bath,  and  strain. 

3. 

$t>    Seed  lac, 

Gamboge, 

Dragon's  blood,  aa 

.    120  parts 

Saffron .  . 

•     30  „ 

Rectified  spirit . 

.  1000  „ 

Digest  with  heat,  and  strain. 

R 


4. 

Seed  lac, 

Sandarach,  aa  . 

.  120 

Dragon's  blood  . 

15 

» 

Turmeric 

K «;  2 

Gamboge 

2 

» 

Venice  turpentine 

.  60 

Spirit  of  turpentine 

.  1000 

"J 

Digest  with  heat,  and  strain 
Note. — Aloes  is  sometimes  added  to 
these,  to  give  a  darker  colour. 

PICTURE  VARNISH. 
I. 

Mastic  varnish. 

R,    Mastic  .         .  .    360  parts. 

Venice  turpentine  .  45  „ 
Camphor        .  .     15  „ 

Spirit  of  turpentine       .  1000  „ 
Dissolve  with  heat. 


ft    Copal,  or  Anirae 
Camphor  . 
Oil  of  spike  lavender 
Disolve  with  heat ;  then  add, 
Spirit  of  turpentine,  sufficient  to  give 
it  the  proper  consistence. 


60  parts. 
4  „ 
180 


Fat  varnishes. 

These  are  solutions  of  resins  in  fatty  oils,  generally  linseed 
oil,  to  which,  however,  a  little  spirit  of  turpentine  is  added 
J.  He  following  instructions  for  manufacturing  these  varnishes 
have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Davidson,  who  was  for  nianv 
years  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  them 

Pure  linseed  oil,  not  less  than  a  year  old,  should  be  used, 
in  making  body,  and  carriage  varnish,  the  oil  must  be  ore 


Jn  1.     *t;  >~t  .  ,        r-™~  wyytny.      A.  HIS  COllSlStS 

2ftn.  V T  W  ? n  C°Pper  ,b°lIer, t0  a  temPerature  of  about 
2B0-  Fah.,  adding  two  pounds  and  a-half  of  calcined  white 
vitriol  to  every  fifty  gallons  of  oil ;  keeping  it  at  the  above 
tempera  Jure  for  about  an  hour  ;  then  removing  the  fire  lettiu* 

StaAd/°r  ^TGnty-f0Ur  b0Urs>  and  decarrting  off  the  S 
portion     After  this  operation  the  oil  should  stand  for  -t  few 
veeks  to  depo.it  any  sediment,  before   being   made  into 
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In  making  fat  varnishes,  a  vessel  called  a  running-pot  is 
used.  It  consists  of  a  copper  vessel  thirty  inches  deep,  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  nine  inches  at  the  bottom. 
A  flange  is  rivetted  to  the  outside,  about  six  inches  from  the 
bottom,  so  that  when  placed  over  a  ring  furnace,  the  bottom 
only  of  the  vessel  is  exposed  to  the  heat.  The  resins  are 
melted  in  this  pot,  with  as  little  heat  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid 
discolouring  them;  if  the  resins  employed  should  be  difficult 
to  melt,  a  little  oil  may  be  put  into  the  pot  with  them.  When 
the  resin  has  been  thus  melted,  the  oil,  previously  heated 
nearly  to  its  boiling  point,  is  poured  in  and  mixed  with  the 
melted  resin  ;  the  turpentine  and  dryers  are  then  added,  and 
the  varnish  is  subsequently  strained.  It  should  be  kept  for 
six  months  before  being  used. 


Body  varnish. 
Mr.  Davidson. 

JS,    Anime  (pale)  .         .  lbvij. 

Clarified  linseed  oil     .  lbxx. 

Spirit  of  turpentine     .    cong.  iiiss. 

Sugar  of  lead    .  .  lbss. 

Mix  according  to  the  .above  instruc- 
tions. 

Carriage  varnish . 
Mr.  Davidson. 

Jjc     Anime  .  .  lbvij. 

Clarified  linseed  oil  .  lbxxiv. 

Spirit  of  turpentine  .    cong.  v. 
Sugar  of  lead 

White  vitriol,  aa.        .  §iv. 

Mix  according  to  the  above  instruc- 
tions. 


Dutch  varnish,  for  paper, 
parchment,  <§-c. 

|b  Sandarach, 
Mastic, 

Venice  turpentine,  aa.  .  120  parts. 
Amber .  .  .30  parts. 

Linseed  oil, 

Oil  of  turpentine,  aa    .    250  parts. 
Mix  with  heat. 


Painters'  varnish. 


Sandarach 
Mastic  . 

Venice  turpentine 

Boiled  linseed  oil 

Essence  of  turpentine 
Dissolve  the  resins  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
then  strain  and  expose  the  varnish  to 
the  sun  for  two  days. 


120  parts. 

30  parts. 

6  parts. 
750  parts. 

00  parts. 


Printers'  inh  varnish. 
Mr.  Davidson. 

The  following  practical  instructions  are  given  by  Mr.  David- 
son for  preparing  the  varnish  used  in  making  printers  ink  :— 
The  quality  of  printing  ink  depends  greatly  on  the  proper  pre- 
paration of  the  varnish,  which  consists  ot  boiled  linseed  oil, 
black  or  amber  rosin,  and  spirit  of  turpentine.  I  he  best 
clarified  oil  should  be  used,  (see  page  1011,)  and  the  pan  em- 
ployed for  boiling  it  should  be  so  set,  that  the  fire  is  only  ap- 
plied to  the  bottom.  Having  put  the  oil  into  the  pan,  which 
should  not  be  more  than  half  full,  apply  a  gentle  heat  at  first, 
so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  to  about  280°  Fah.;  when  the 
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oil  has  attained  this  temperature,  commence  adding  the  dryers, 
which  consist  of  the  best  litharge  and  dried  sulphate  of  zinc, 
in  the  proportions  of  two  pounds  of  the  former  and  one  pound 
of  the  latter  to  every  twenty  gallons  of  oil.  The  dryers  must 
be  added  gradually,  at  the  same  time  moderating  the  heat,  as 
the  oil  will  froth  up,  and,  without  care,  boil  over.  When  the 
dryers  have  been  all  added,  and  the  frothing  has  ceased,  the 
heat  must  be  gradually  raised  to  about  500°  Fah.,  at  which, 
temperature  it  must  be  kept  until,  on  taking  some  of  the  oil 
out  and  cooling  it,  it  is  found  to  have  the  consistence  of  thin 
honey.  Some  judgment  is  required  in  determining  when  the 
heat  should  be  withdrawn,  which  can  only  be  acquired  from 
experience.  After  withdrawing  the  fire,  the  oil  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  add  to  every  ten 
pounds  of  the  oil  five  pounds  of  clear  black  rosin,  and  half  a 
pound  of  spirit  of  turpentine. 

Printing  ink. 

Mr.  Davidson's  instructions  for  making  printing  ink  are, 
simply  to  mix  the  above  varnish  with  lampblack.  He  says  he 
has  never  used  any  other  ingredients  in  the  common  ink,  the 
whole  art  consisting  in  the  proper  preparation  of  the  varnish. 
For  the  finer  sorts  of  ink,  however,  Canada  balsam  is  some- 
times added  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  twelve 
pounds  of  the  varnish. 


ENGRAVERS  VARNISH. 

For  winter. 
1. 

R    Yellow  wax      .  .    46  parts, 

Mastic  .  .    SO  parts, 

Asphaltum        .  .    15  parts. 

Melt  them  together  and  pour  into 

water. 

For  summer. 
2. 

R    Yellow  wax     .  .    120  parts, 

Asphaltum      .  .     CO  parts, 

Mastic, 

Amber,  aa  .30  parts. 

Melt  them  together,  and  pour  into 
water. 

For  engraving  on  glass. 
1. 

R    Wax     .         .         .    30  parts, 
Mastic  .         .    15  parts, 


Asphaltum 
Common  turpentine 
Mix. 

2. 

U    Mastic  . 
Common  turpentine 
Oil  of  spike  lavender 
Mix. 


7  parts, 
2  parts. 


15  parts, 
7  parts, 
4  parts. 


SOFT  WAX  FOR  ENGRAVERS. 
1. 


P,  Suet 
Wax 
Mix. 

Yk  Wax 
Olive  oil 
Mix. 


3. 


£  Wax 

Common  turpentine 
Mix. 


1  part, 

2  parts. 


5  parts, 
1  part. 


4  parts, 
1  part. 
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Ventriculus  vitulinus  prjeparatus.  Calf  s  stomach  pre- 
pared. 

Plenck's  Ph.  1804. 

Let  the  calf's  stomach,  after  being  well  washed  with  water,  bo  macerated 
for  two  hours  in  vinegar,  then,  when  well  dried,  let  it  be  preserved. 


Veratria.  Veratria. 
Loud.  Ph.  1836. 

ft     Cevadilla,  bruised        .  lbij. 
Rectified  spirit  ,    cong.  iij 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
Solution  of  ammonia, 
Purified  animal  charcoal, 
Magnesia,  aa  .    q.  s. 

Boil  the  cevadilla  with  a  gallon  of  the 
spirit  for  an  hour  in  a  retort  to  which  a 
receiver  has  been  fitted.    Pour  off  the 
h'quor,  and  what  remains  again  boil  with 
another  gallon  of  the  spirit  and  the  spirit 
recently  distilled,  and  pour  off  the  li- 
quor.   And  let  that  be  done  a  third 
time.    Press  the  cevadilla,  and  let  the 
spirit  distil  from  the  mixed  and  strained 
liquors.     What  remains   evaporate  to 
the  proper  consistence  of  an  extract. 
Boil  this  thrice,  or  oftener,  in  water,  to 
which  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  added,  and  evaporate  the  strained 
liquors  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup  by 
a  gentle  heat.    Mix  the  magnesia  with 
this,  when  it  shall  have  cooled,  occa- 
sionally shaking  them  ;  then  press  and 
wash.  Let  the  same  thing  be  done  twice 
or  thrice ;  then  dry  what  remains,  and 
digest  in  spirit  with  a  gentle  heat  twice 
or  thrice,  and  strain  as  often.  Lastly, 
let  the  spirit  distil.    Boil  the  remainder 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  water,  to 
which  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  also 
animal  charcoal,  have  been  added,  and 
strain.    Lastly,  all  the  charcoal  being 
washed  away,  evaporate  the  liquors  cau- 
tiously, until  they  acquire  the  consis- 
tence of  a  syrup,  and  into  them  drop  as 
much  ammonia  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
throw  down  the  veratria.    Separate  this, 
and  dry. 

Note.  Very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more 
in  alcohol,  but  most  of  nil  in  sulphuric 
arthcr.  It  has  no  smell,  but  hns  a  bitter 
taste.  It  is  to  bo  used  with  murh  caution. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841.  Veratria. 

Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  ceva- 
dilla; pour  boiling  water  over  it  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  let  it  macerate  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  remove  the  cevadilla, 
squeeze  it,  and  dry  it  thoroughly  with  a 
gentle  heat.  Beat  it  now  in  a  mortar, 
and  separate  the  seeds  from  the  capsules 
by  brisk  agitation  in  a  deep  narrow  ves- 
sel. Grind  the  seeds  in  a  coffee-mill, 
and  form  them  into  a  thick  paste  with 
rectified  spirit.  Pack  this  firmly  in  a 
percolator,  and  pass  rectified  spirit 
through  it  till  the  spirit  ceases  to  be  co- 
loured. Concentrate  the  spirituous  so- 
lutions by  distillation  so  long  as  no 
deposit  forms ;  and  pour  the  residuum 
while  hot  into  twelve  times  its  volume 
of  cold  water.  Filter  through  calico, 
and  wash  the  residuum  on  the  filter  so 
long  as  the  washings  precipitate  with 
ammonia.  Unite  the  filtered  liquid  with 
the  washings,  and  add  an  excess  of  am- 
monia. Collect  the  precipitate  on  a 
filter,  wash  it  slightly  with  cold  water, 
and  dry  it  first  by  imbibition  with  filter- 
ing-paper, and  then  in  the  vapour-bath. 
A  small  additional  quantity  may  be  got 
by  concentrating  the  filtered  ammoniacnl 
fluid  and  allowing  it  to  cool. 

Veratria  thus  obtained  is  not  pure,  but 
sufficiently  so  for  medical  use.  From 
this  coloured  substance  it  may  be  ob- 
tained whito,  though  at  considerable 
loss,  by  solution  in  very  weak  muriatic 
acid,  decolourization  with  animal  char- 
coal, and  re-precipitation  with  ammonia 
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Vinegar,  (see  page  607,)  is  employed  as  the  menstruum  for 
extracting  the  active  constituents  of  certain  spices  and  condi- 


ments used  in  cooking, 
nomy. 

Camp  vinegar. 

Jifc    Garlic,  sliced  . 
Cayenne  pepper, 
Soy, 

Walnut  catsup,  aa  . 
Chopped  anchovies 
Vinegar   .  .  . 

Cochineal  . 


Macerate  for  a  month,  and  strain. 


Currie  vinegar. 

$t>    Currie  powder     .  .  lbss. 

Vinegar   .  .  .  Oiv. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 


Vinum  aloes.    Wine  of  aloes 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

9.    Aloes,  rubbed  to  powder      .  Jij. 

Canella,  powdered    .  .  &iv. 

Sherry  wine  .  .  .  Oij. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  frequently 
shaking,  and  strain. 


and  other  branches  of  domestic  eco- 


Raspberry  vinegar.  Vinaigre 
framboise. 

Codex. 

R.    Fresh  raspberries,  picked 

from  their  calices         .    Ibiij . 
Good  vinegar      .  .  lbij. 

Macerate  in  a  glass  vessel  for  a  fort- 
night, then  filter  without  pressing. 

>  Other  similar  fruit  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way. 


giv. 
No.  36 
cong.j. 


Rose  vinegar.    Vinaigre  rosat. 
Codex. 

P>    Dried  red-rose  petals  .  gj. 

Good  vinegar         .         .  gxij. 
Macerate  for  eight  dajrs,  shaking  them 
from  time  to  time ;  then  press,  and  filter. 


9> 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Socotorine,   or   East  Indian 


aloes        .  .  , 

Cardamom  seeds,  ground, 
Gingor,  in  coarse  powder,  aa  . 
Sherry        ,  , 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and 
through  linen  or  calico. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

p.    Socotorine  aloes  .  .  ,  Jiv. 

Canella  bark  .  •  .  Jj. 

Spanish  white  wine         .  .  .  Oiij. 

Proof  spirit         ....  Oj. 
Mix  together  the  aloes  and  canella,  previously  powdered,  separately,  and 
pour  on  them  the  wine  mixed  with  the  spirit;  then  macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  frequently  shaking  tho  vessel ;  and,  lastly,  filter  the  liquor. 


giss. 

5iss. 
Oij. 
strain 


VlNUM  CIKC1IONJE. 


Cinchona  loine. 


Vin  de  quinquina. 
Codex. 

ft    Cinchona  bark  (palo)  ,  .       61  parts. 

Proof  spirit  ....  125  „ 
Good  red  wine  (French)       .  .    1000  „ 

Bruise  the  bark  ;  ndd  to  it  tho  spirit,  and  let  them  macerate  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  then  .add  tho  wine;  macerato  for  eight  d^yo,  shaking  it  from 
timo  to  time,  and  strain,  press,  and  filter. 
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Vinum  colciiici.    Wine  of  meadow  saffron. 


Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

\).    [Meadow  saffron  cormus,  dried, 

Bliced      .         .         .  5v"j- 
Sherry  wine  .  .  Oij. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Colehicum-bulb,  dried  and 

Bliced      .         .  .  jviij. 

Sherry       ...  .  Oij. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  strain,  express 
strongly  the  residuum,  and  filter  the 
liquors. 


Vinum  colcuici  seminib.    Wine  of  colchicum  seeds. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

9>    Colchicum  seeds,  bruised   .  .  .  giv. 

Wine  (sherry)        ,  .  Oij. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  with  occasional  agitation,  then  express  and 
filter  through  paper. 

Vinum  EnGOTiE.    Wine  of  ergot  of  rye. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

P«,    Ergot,  bruised        ....  ^ij. 
Wine  (sherry)        .  .  Qj, 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  with  occasional  agitation,  then  express,  and 
filter,  through  paper. 

Vinum  gentians.    Wine  of  gentian. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

9>    Gentian,  in  coarse  powder  .          .  gss. 

Yellow  bark,  in  coarse  powder       .  *j. 

Bitter  orange-peel,  dried  and  sliced  .  Jij. 

Canella/in  coarse  powder    .          •  5j- 

Proof  spirit            .          .          .  f*ivss. 

Sherry        ....  Oj&fjxvi. 
Digest  the  root  and  barks  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  spirit ;  add  the 

wine,  and  digest  for  seven  days  more;  strain  and  express  the  residuum 
strongly,  and  filter  the  liquors. 


Vinum  ipecacuanha 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Ipecacuanha,  bruised 
Sherry  wine  .  .  Oij. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 


Suss. 


Wine  of  ipecacuanha. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

P>    Ipecacuan,  in  moderately  fine 

powder  .  .         .         .  5iiss. 
Slierry        .         .         .  Oj 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  then  filter. 

Dubh  Ph.  1826. 

R>    Root  of  ipecacuan,  bruised 
Spanish  white  wine 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


o'J- 
Oij. 
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Vinum  opiatum,  commonly  called  Rousseau's  laudanum. 
Ratier  and  Henry's  Ph.  Fran. 

£    White  honey,  5670  Tr.  grains,  or     .  .        375  parts, 

Hot  water,  17011*5  Tr.gr.,  or  .  .'       1500  parts, 

Pour  the  mixture,  when  melted,  into  a  mattrass,  and  put  it  in  a  warm 
place.    As  soon  as  it  begins  to  ferment  add 

Pure  opium,  1890  Tr.  gr.,  or  .  .        128  parts, 

Previously  dissolved  in  5670  Tr.  gr.  of  water,  or       384  parts. 
Let  the  whole  ferment  for  a  month  in  a  place,  the  temperature  of  which 
should  be  86°  F. 

Then  strain  and  filter  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  until 
only  4725  Tr.  gr.  remains,  or        .  .        320  parts, 

Next  strain,  and  add  of 

Alcohol  (D.  923  to  867)  2126-25  Tr.  gr.,  or  .         144  parts. 
Preserve  in  a  well-stopped  vessel. 


Vintjm  opii.    Wine  of  opium 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

Purified  extract  of  opium    .  -^iiss. 

■   Cinnamon,  bruised, 

Cloves,  bruised,  aa.  .  .  5"ss* 

Sherry  wine  .  .  Oij. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R.    Opium        .  .  .  |iij. 

Cinnamon,  in  moderately  fine 
powder, 

Cloyes,  bruised,  aa  •  .  5"ss- 

Sherry        .         ...  Oij. 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  then  filter. 


Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

P»    Turkey  opium      .  . 
Cinnamon  bark,  bruised, 
Cloves,  bruised,  aa 
Spanish  white  wino  . 
Macerate  eight  days,  and  filter. 

Vintjm  quints,    Quinine  wine. 

Dr.  Collier. 

R     Disulphate  of  quina  . 
Citric  acid 

Genuine  orango  wine 

A  dram -glassful  or  more. 


Dose. 

Vinum  iiiiet. 


Ik 


Rhubarb  wine. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

Rhubarb,  in  coarse  powder 


583. 

oj. 


gtt.  xxiv. 
gtt.  xviij. 
fgxxiv. 


Dissolve. 


Canella,  in  coarse  powder  . 
Proof  spirit 

Sherry       .         .  , 
Digest  for  soven  days,  strain,  express  strongly  the  residuum,  and  filter  the 
liquors. 


5v. 

Oj  &  fjxv. 
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Vinum  T abaci.    Wind  of  tobacco. 

Edin.  Ph.  1841. 

R    Tobacco  ....  *iiis3. 

Sherry  ,  .  .  ,  Oij. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  strain,  exprsss  strongly  the  residuum,  and  filter  the 
liquors. 

Vinum  Veratri„    Wine  of  white  hellebore. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

P>    White  hellebore,  sliced    ,  .  .      3 viij . 

Sherry  wine         .         ;  ,  .  Oij. 

Macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain. 

Wafers.    Flour  wafers.    For  sealing  letters,  8fc. 

Mix  fine  flour  into  a  smooth  pulp  with  water,  add  red-lead,  dichromate 
of  lead,  or  other  colouring  matter,  to  give  the  required  colour,  pass  the  mix- 
ture through  a  Bieve,  pour  some  of  it  into  the  wafer-irons,  previously 
warmed  and  greased,  then  having  closed  the  irons,  expose  them  to  the  gentle 
heat  of  a  charcoal  fire  until  the  wafer  is  dried.  The  small  wafers  are  subse- 
quently cut  out  of  this  large  sheet  with  a  steel  punch. 

Gelatine  wafers. 

JJ>   Best  glue  or  gelatine        .         .         .  lbj. 
White  sugar        ,         .         ,         .  £j. 
Water      .         .         ,         .         .      q.  s. 
Dissolve  with  heat ;  colour  it  with  prepared  cochineal,  French  berries, 
saffron,  turmeric,  indigo,  or  other  colouring  matter;  run  it  out  in  a  thin 
layer  over  a  glass  or  metallic  slab,  slightly  oiled,  and  when  cold,  cut  it  with 
a  punch,  or  stamp  it  with  an  impression. 

Wafer-paper. 

This  is  an  article  of  confectionary,  which  has  been  recently 
applied  to  pharmaceutical  use. 

Mix  very  fine  wheat  flour  into  a  thin  batter  with  milk,  or  a  mixture  of 
cream  and  water ;  add  a  little  white  wine  and  sugar;  so  as  to  make  the  mix- 
ture about  the  consistence  of  syrup ;  put  some  of  the  mixture  into  the 
wafer-irons,  previously  wanned  and  oiled,  and  expose  them  to  the  gentle 
heat  of  a  charcoal  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  or  until  the  wafer  is  dry. 

The  wafer-irons  consist  of  two  plates  of  iron,  united  like  a 
pincers  or  pair  of  tongs,  and,  when  brought  together,  having  a 
space  between  their  opposed  surfaces  suitable  for  the  thickness 
of  the  wafers. 

These  wafers  are  used  for  administering  nauseous  medicines, 
such  as  powders  or  electuaries;  the  wafer  being  moistened 
with  water  and  the  medicine  enveloped  in  it. 

Wines,  British. 

The  following  is  the  process  adopted  in  making  wine  from 
the  fruits  of  this  country  : — 
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The  fruit  should  be  gathered  when  ripe,  and,  if  possible,  in  dry  weather ;  it 
should  be  picked  over,  to  remove  stalks,  &c.,  and  to  reject  any  that  is  un- 
bound. It  is  then  well  bruised  in  a  tub  or  other  suitable  vessel,  put  m  o  a 
"vat  with  the  specified  quantity  of  water,  and  allowed  to  macerate  for  al>ou. 
21  hours,  being  stirred  up  from  time  to  time.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time,  the  liquid  is  drawn  ofF,  and  the  fruit  pressed  in  hair  bags.  The  must 
is  now  to  be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  and  skimmed  ;  the  sugar  is  then  to 
be  added  and  cream  of  tartar,  if  ordered,  and  when  the  liquor  has  cooled  to 
about  75°  Fahr.,  it  is  to  be  put  into  the  cask,  together  with  the  yeast,  and 
left  in  a  moderately  warm  quiet  place  to  ferment.  When  the  fermentation 
has  commenced,  any  ingredients  used  merely  for  flavouring  it,  should  be 
added.  The  process  of  fermentation  usually  occupies  from  14  to  20  days,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time,  the  spirit  is  to  be  added,  and  the  wine  bunged 
up  and  left  for  about  three  months,  when  it  may  be  bottled  for  use;-or  it 
may  be  bottled  when  the  spirit  is  added,  and  kept  for  three  months  before 
being  used. 

The  foregoing  process  is  to  be  adopted  with  the  following 
wines,  excepting  where  otherwise  directed  :— 

Currant  wine. 
1. 

p,    Red  currants  .       70  lbs 

Brown  sugar  .       10  lbs. 

Water,  sufficient  to  make  15  gallons. 
Brandy       .  .         2  bottles. 

Made  according  to  directions  above. 


2. 

Jjb    White  currants, 
Red  currants,  aa. 
Water,  q.  s.  for 
Brown  sugar 
Brandy 


Cider. 

The  juice  of  apples,  obtained  by  pres- 
sure, fermented  at  a  temperature  of 
about  60°.  Fah.  The  quality  of  the 
cider  depends  on  the  kind  of  apples  used, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  fermenta- 
tion is  conducted. 


Champagne,  British. 


40  lbs. 

15  gallons. 
10  lbs. 
2  bottles. 


Made  according  to  directions  above. 


3. 

|t    Black  currants 
Bronn  sugar 
Water,  q.  s.  for 
Brandy 


70  lbs. 
10  lbs. 
1 5  gallons. 
2  bottles. 


9> 


Brown  sugar 
White  sugar 
Water 

Tartaric  acid 


10  lbs. 
12  lbs. 
9  gallons. 

3VJ- 


Made  according  to  directions  above. 


Cherry  wine. 


Cherries 
Brown  sugar 
Water,  q.  s.  for 
Brandy 


70  lbs. 
10  lbs. 
15  gallons. 
2  bottles. 


Made  according  to  directions  above. 


Dissolve;  heat  the  liquor  to  75°;  add 

yeast,  and  when  the  fermentation  has 
commenced, 

Perry         .  .        1  gallon. 

Brandy       .  .  Oiij. 
Bottle  it  before  the  fermentation  has 
ceased. 

Cowslip  wine. 

£    White  sugar  .       SI  lbs. 

Water        .  ,        7  gallons. 

Dissolve  it,  set  it  to  ferment,  then 
add 

Cowslip  flowers,  picked     7  gallons. 
Seville  oranges,  sliced     No.  12. 
Brandy       .      ,    .        1  bottle. 

Proceed  nccordinrrto  directions  above. 
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Elder  wine. 

Elder  berries 
Boiling  water 
Sagar  \  . 
Cloves 
Ginger 
Brandy 


9>    Elderberries  .       12  gallons. 

8  gallons. 
40  lbs. 

2xij- 
2  bottles. 

Made  according  to  directions  at  p.  1019. 

Ginger  wine. 

p.    Sugar         .  .       12  lbs. 

_ j    W ater        .         .      3£  gallons. 
Ginger       .  .  §iv. 

Boil  them  together  for  half  an  hour  ; 
when  cooled  to  75°,  add  the  rinds  of  six 
lemons,  and  some  good  yeast  ;  let  it  fer- 
ment for  10  or  14  days,  then  add  a  pint 
of  brandy,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

Gooseberry  wine. 

JJi    Gooseberries  .       70  lbs. 

Brown  sugar  .       10  lbs. 

Water,  q.  s.  for       .       15  gallons. 

Brandy       .  .        2  bottles. 

Made  according  to  directions  at  p.  1019. 


Lemon  wine. 

I£.    Raisins  .  .     2  lbs. 

Brown  sugar  .     2  lbs. 

Water  .  .     2  gallons, 

Lemons,  sliced  .      No.  4. 

Made  according  to  directions  at  p.  1019. 

Orange  wine. 

p.    Juice  of  100  Seville  oranges, 

Outside  rind  of  50  Seville  oranges, 
White  sugar  .    23  lbs. 

Water  .  .10  gallons, 

Brandy  .  .    2  bottles. 

Made  according  to  directions  at  p.  1019. 

Poppy  wine.  Post. 

This  is  made  by  fermenting  poppy 
capsules  with  sugar,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  other  wines  above  described.  It  is 
said  to  be  used  in  India,  and  to  be  highly 
intoxicating  and  narcotic. 

Perry. 

The  juice  of  pears,  obtained  by  pres- 
sure, fermented  at  a  temperature  of  about 
60°  Fahr.,  the  same  process  being  adopt- 
ed as  that  for  making  cider. 


Raisin  toine. 

Malaga  raisins    .  .    8  lbs. 

Water  .  .    1  gallon. 

Boil  together,  and  proceed  according 
to  the  directions  at  p.  1019. 


Grape  wine. 

P=    Grapes  .  .    70  lbs. 

Sugar  .  .10  lbs. 

Water,  q.  s.  for         .15  gallons, 

Brandy  .  .     2  bottles. 

Made  according  to  directions  at  p.  1019. 

Xyloidine. 

A  highly  combustible  body  obtained  by  dissolving  starch  in 
strong  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-5,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and 
then  adding  water,  which  precipitates  the  xyliodine  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder.  A  substance  possessing  similar  pro- 
perties is  obtained  on  immersing  white  paper  in  nitric  acid  of 
the  above  density,  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  washing  it 
with  water  and  drying  it.  These  substances  burn  rapidly  with 
a  yellowish-white  flame,  but  are  not  explosive. 

Gun-cotton,  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  identical  in  com- 
'  position  with  xyloidine.  It  is  obtained  by  a  similar  process, 
cotton  being  substituted  for  paper  or  starch.  If  clean  carded 
cotton  be  immersed  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  strongest  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  152,  then  well  washed 
in  water,  and  dried  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  it  will  be  con- 
verted into  gun-cotton.  The  following,  however,  is  the  best 
process  for  making  it :- 
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Mix  2  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-5,  and  1  part  of  oil  of  vitriol,  sp.  gr. 
1  -845  ;  immerse  clean  and  dry  carded  cotton  in  the  mixture  for  two  mi- 
nutes, then  take  it  out,  press  it  (to  remove  adhering  acid),  wash  it  in  a  cur- 
rent of  water  until  all  free  acid  is  removed,  and  dry  it  by  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath. 

Gun-cotton  thus  prepared  is  highly  explosive,  igniting  at  a  temperature 
a  little  above  212°  Fahr.  It  is  supposed  to  consist  of  the  elements  of  the 
cotton  together  with  those  of  nitric  acid,  but  an  accurate  analysis  of  it  has 
not  yet  been  made. 

Yeast.  Ferment. 

An  azotised  substance  formed  during  the  process  of  fermen- 
;,uon,  and  capable  of  inducing  fermentation  in  saccharine 
olutions. 

Artificial  yeast. 
1. 

Fownes. 

Mix  wheat  flour  into  a  thick  paste  with  water;  keep  it  slightly  covered 
in  a  moderately  warm  place  ;  in  about  three  days  it  begins  to  emit  a  little 
gas,  and  to  exhale  a  disagreeable,  sour  odour  ;  after  two  or  three  days  more 
the  smell  changes,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  distinct  vinous  odour;  it  is  now 
iu  a  state  fit  for  exciting  vinous  fermentation. 

2. 

|5>    Honey     .  .  .  .  *v. 

Cream  of  tartar    .  .  .  §j. 

Rialt  .  .  .  .  5XVJ- 

Water,  at  122°  Fahr.       .  .  .  Oiij. 

Stir  well  together,  and  allow  the  whole  to  rest  for  two  or  three  hours,  or 
until  the  temperature  sinks  to  65°  Fahr.,  at  which  it  must  be  kept  covered 
over,  until  fermentation  takes  place  and  yeast  is  formed. 

3. 

Boil  4  ounces  of  bean  flour  in  6  quarts  of  water  for  half  an  hour  ;  mix 
the  decoction  with  3j  pounds  of  wheat  flour  ;  when  the  temperature  is  at 
55°  Fahr.  add  2  quarts  of  beer  yeast,  mix  them  well  together,  and  keep 
the  mixture  at  the  above  temperaturo  until  it  ferments.  When  fermenta- 
tion has  continued  for  twenty-four  hours,  add  7  pounds  of  barley  or  bean 
flour,  make  it  into  a  uniform  dough  by  kneading  it,  roll  it  out  as  thin  as  a 
dollar,  and  cut  it  with  the  top  of  a  wineglass  into  small  cakes,  which  arc  to 
be  placed  on  a  seive  and  dried  in  tho  sun.  These  may  be  kept  in  a  dry 
phice,  and  used  when  required. 

For  use.  Mix  one  of  the  cakes  with  warm  water,  and  set  it  in  a  warm 
place  for  twelve  hours,  when  it  may  be  used  as  yeast. 

Zaffhe. 

Cobalt  ore,  deprived  of  sulphur  and  part  of  the  arsenic  by 
roasting,  then  ground  to  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  siliceous 
or  quartzose  sand.    It  is  chiefly  imported  from  Saxony.    It  s 
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largely  used  in  Staffordshire  and  elsewhere  for  making  the  blue 
colour  employed  for  painting  on  porcelain,  and  in  enamels. 

Zincum.    Zinc.    Symb.  Zn.  Equiv.  32. 

A  white  or  bluish  white  metal,  occurring  in  nature  in  the 
state  of  oxide,  carbonate,  and  sulphuret.  It  is  obtained  from  | 
one  or  other  of  these  compounds.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  6'8  to  7*2.  It 
melts  at  773°  ;  at  a  temperature  of  600°,  it  is  so  brittle  as  to 
admit  of  being  easily  powdered.  Powdered  ox  granulated  zinc, 
is  obtained  by  rubbing  it  in  a  mortar  when  at  the  last-named 
temperature. 

Zinci  acetas.    Acetate  of  zinc. 

U.  S.  Ph.  1840. 

9,    Acetate  of  lead  .  •         •  lbj. 

Zinc,  granulated  .  .  •  Six- 

Distilled  water  ....  Oiij. 
Dissolve  the  acetate  of  lead  in  the  water  and  filter  ;  add  the  zinc  to  the 
solution,  and  agitate  them  occasionally  together  in  a  stopped  bottle  for  five 
or  six  hours,  or  until  the  liquid  yields  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  Filter  the  liquor  \  evaporate  it  with  a  moderate  heat 
to'one-fifth,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Pour  off  the  liquid  and  dry  the 
crystals  on  bibulous  paper.  Should  the  crystals  be  coloured,  dissolve  them 
in  distilled  water,  and  having  heated  the  solution,  drop  into  it  while  hot  a 
filtered  solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  until  it  ceases  to  let  fall  susquioxide 
of  iron ;  then  filter  the  liquor  ;  acidulate  it  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid, 
evaporate  and  crystallize. 

Zinci  cabbonas.    Carbonate  of  zinc. 

&    Sulphate  of  zinc,  eaystallized   .          .  Jviij. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  crystallized  .  .  Six- 

Water  .  .  .  .  .       q.  s. 

Dissolve  the  two  salts  separately  in  water,  mix  the  solutions,  boil  the 
mixture,  and  collect ;  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

Zinci  chloridum.    Chloride  of  zinc. 

Dissolve  purified  zinc  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  filter  the  solution  through 
asbestos,  and  evaporate  it  in  a  flask  or  other  similar  vessel  until  it  concretes, 
increase  the  heat  until  the  salt  fuses  j  pour  it  on  to  a  clean  cold  slab,  and  as 
soon  as  it  has  become  hard,  break  it  into  pieces  and  put  it  into  a  well-closed 
bottle. 

Med.  use.  A  powerful  caustic. 

Zinci  cyanidum.    Cyanide  of  zinc. 

Codex. 

Dissolve  sulphate  of  zinc  in  water,  and  add  to  it  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed,  stirring  the  mixture  constantly 
with  a  rod.    Collect,  wash,  and  carefully  dry  the  precipitate. 

Dose.  Quarter  of  a  grain. 
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Zinci  perrocyanidum.    Ferro cyanide  of  zinc. 

Add  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron  to  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
collect,  wash,  and  dry  the  precipitate.^. 

Dose.  Half  a  grain  to  one  grain. 

Zinci  iodidum.    Iodide  of  zinc. 

Made  in  the  same  way  as  iodide  of  iron,  substituting  zinc  for  iron. 

Zinci  lactas.    Lactate  of  zinc. 

Made  in  the  same  way  as  lactate  of  iron,  substituting  zinc  for  iron. 


Zinci  oxydtjm.    Oxide  of  zinc, 
Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

ft     Sulphate  of  zinc  .  .  lbj 


Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  $  visa. 

Distilled  water  ,  .  Oiij. 
Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and  ses- 
quicarbonate  of  ammonia,  separately,  in 
twelve  pints  of  the  distilled  water,  and 
strain  ;  then  mix.  Wash  what  is  preci- 
pitated frequently  with  water  j  and  last- 
ly, burn  it  for  two  hours  in  a  strong  fire. 


£din.  Ph.  1841. 

9>  Sulphate  of  zinc  .  ,  ^xij/ 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  ,  gvj. 
Dissolve  each  in  two  pints  ot  water  ; 
mix  the  solutions;  collect  the  precipi- 
tate on  a  filter  of  linen  or  calico ;  wash 
it  thoroughly ;  squeeze  and  dry  it,  and 
expose  it  for  two  hours  to  a  red  heat. 

Note.  White,  tasteless,  entirety  soluble  in 
diluted  nitric  acid  without  effervescence  ; 
this  solution  is  not  affected  by  nitrate 
of  baryta,  but  gives  with  ammonia  a 
white  precipitate  entirely  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  test. 

Dubl.  Ph.  1826. 

Take  of  zinc  broken  in  small  fragments,  any  required  quantity. 
Let  portions  of  the  metal  be  thrown  at  separate  intervals  of  time  into  a 
crucible  heated  to  whiteness  and  of  a  sufficient  depth  j  its  mouth  inclining 
somewhat  toward  the  door  of  the  furnace:  and  after  the  injection  of  each 
piece  of  zinc,  let  another  crucible  be  inverted  over  that  which  receives  the 
metal,  but  loosely,  that  the  air  may  not  bo  excluded  :  let  the  sublimed 
light  powder  and  the  whitest  part  of  it  be  preserved  for  use, 

Use.  Externally,  in  preparing  the  oxide  of  zinc  ointment. 
Internally,  as  a  tonic  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  hooping-cough. 

Zinci  sulphas.    Sulphate  of  ssinc. 
Lond.  Ph.  1826. 


ft.    Zinc,  in  small  pieces  .  .  $v. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  .  Oij. 
Pour  gradually  tho  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  upon  the  pieces  of  zinc,  and  tho 
efFervescence  being  finished,  strain  tho 
liquor  ;  then  boil  it  down  until  a  pelliclo 
begins  to  form.  Lastly,  set  it  aside  that 
crystals  may  bo  formed. 


Edin.  Ph.  1841, 

This  salt  may  bo  prepared  either  by 
dissolving  fragments  of  zinc  in  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  till  a  neutral  liquid  be  ob. 
tained.  filtering  tho  solution,  and  concen- 
trating sufficiently  for  it  to  crystallize 
on  cooling,— or  by  repeatedly  dissolving 
and  crystallizing  tho  impure  iulphato  of 
zinc  of  commerce,  until  the  produot  when 
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Note.  Totally  dissolved  by  water.  What 
i3  thrown  down  by  ammonia  is  white,  and 
when  the  ammonia  is  added  in  excess,  it 
is  again  dissolved.  On  the  addition  of 
chloride  of  barium  or  acetate  of  lead  they 
are  decomposed. 


dissolved  in  water,  does  not  yield  a  black 
precipitate  with  timture  of  galls,  and 
corresponds  with  the  characters  laid 
down  for  sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  List  of 
tho  Materia  Medica ;  and  exhibited  in 
the  note  immediately  following. 

Note.  When  a  solution  in  six  waters  is 
boiled  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  is  then  added  till  the  ox- 
ide of  zinc  first  thrown  down  is  all  re  dis- 
solved, no  yellow  precipitate  remains,  or  a 
trace  only,  and  the  solution  is  colourless. 

Lond.  Ph.  1836. 

p,    Zinc  in  small  fragments     .  .       13  parts. 

Sulphuric  acid        .  .  .       20  „ 

Water        .         .         .         .     123  „ 
%    On  the  zinc  passed  into  a  glass  vessel,  gradually  pour  the  acid  previously 
diluted  with  water  ;  when  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  digest  the  mixture 
for  some  time,  then  let  the  filtered  liquor  evaporate,  and  after  the  requisite 
evaporation,  set  it  aside  that  crystals  may  form. 

Uses.  Internally,  tonic  and  astringent.  Dose,  gr.  j.  togr. 
ij,  which  may  be  gradually  raised  to  gr.  v ;  as  an  emetic  in  the 
nose  of  from  gr.  x  to  gr.  xxx.  Externally,  as  an  astringent  in 
the  proportion  of  gr.  x  to  eight  fluidounces  of  water. 

Zinci  valerianas.    Valerianate  of  zinc. 

Add  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  to  diluted  valerianic  acid  until  the  latter  is 
neutralized  ;  then  slowly  evaporate  the  solution,  and  preserve  the  salt  in 
well-stopped  bottle.3. 


Marking  ink,  for  marking  linen,  Sec,  without  the  use  of  a 

The  following  formula  is  recommended  in  preference  to  that 
inserted  at  page  816: — 

P>    Nitrate  of  silver  .  .  '  §.]• 

Carbonate  of  soda,  crystallized  . 
Tartaric  acid  .  •  •       5U;  9lJ- 

Strong  liquor  ammonice  .  .       Io1Jxor  I- s* 

Archil  .  .  .  •  *o8s» 

White  sugar     .  .  •  5VJ« 

Powdered  gum  arabic  .  .  •  5X> 

Distilled  water .  .  •  .       q.  s. 

Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  carbonate  of  soda  separately  in  distilled 
water:  mix  the  solutions ;  collect  and  wash  the  precipitate  on  a  filter;  in- 
troduce the  washed  precipitate,  still  moist,  into  a  wedgwood  mortar,  and  acid 
to  it  the  tartaric  acid,  rubbing  them  together  until  effervescence  has 
ceased  :  add  Liquor  ammonice  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve  the  tartrate 
of  silver-,  then  mix  in  the  archil,  white  sugar,  and  powdered  gum  arable, 
and  add  as  much  distilled  water,  if  required,  as  will  make  fgvj.  of  the  mixture. 
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A. 

Abatia  parviflora,  238 

rugosa,  238 
Abele,  518 

Abelmoschus  esculentus, 
234 

Abernethy's  aperient  mix- 
ture, 859 
Abietinas,  526,  527,  528 
Abies  balsamea,  526 

Canadensis,  526 

excelsa,  526 

larix,  528 

nigra,  526 

picea,  526 

pectinata,  526 
Abramis,  153 
Abranchiata,  168 
Abricot  sauvage,  247 
Abrotanum  fsemina,  385 

mas,  369 
Abrus  precatorius,  275 
Absinthium  maritimum, 
370 

moxa,  370 

Romanum,  370 

rupestre,  370 

vulgare,  369 
Abuta  amara,  209 

candicans,209 

rufescens,  209 
Abyssinian  bryony,  316 
Acacia  alba,  276 

amara,  276 

Arabica,  276 

catechu,  276 

decurrens,  276 

Ehrenbergii,  276 

farnesiana,  276 

ferruginea,  276 

gummifera,  276 

Italian,  277 

leucophlca,  276 

melnnoxylon,  276 

mollissima,  276 

nilotica,276 

iirfota,  276 

seandens,  276 

Senegal,  276 

seyaL  276 

tortifis,  276 


Acacia,  trefoil,  277 

triple-thorned,  285 

vera,  276 
Acalepha,  188 
Acalypha  hispida,  496 

Indica,  494 
Acanthopterygii,  151 
Acanthias,  159 
Acanthium,  383 
Acanthaceee,  459 
Acanthus,  459 

mollis,  459 

spinosus,  459 

sylvestris,  459 
Acarna,  374 
Acarnus,  383 
Acaroides  resinifera,  556 
Acarus  scabiei,  172 

itch,  172 
Accipitres,  135 
Acephala,  164 
Acerineae,  248 
Acer  campestre,  248 

majus,  249 

minus,  248 

platanoides,,  248 

pseudo  piatanus,  249 

rubrum,  249 

saccharinum,  249 
Acetic  acid,  specific  gra- 
vity of,  at  different 
strengths,  51 
Acetosa,  478 

Romana,  479 
Acetosa;  folia,  479 
Acetosella,  258,  478 
Acetum,  607 

aromaticum,  608 

Britannicum,  607 

cantharidis,  608 

cerevisia;,  638 

colchici,  609 

distillatum,  (id.1) 

Gallicum,  607 

opii,  609 

prophylactieum,  610 

quBtuor  ftlrum,  610 

scillso,  610 

vini,  (!()!! 
Achiras,  541 
Achillea  agcratum,  367 


Achillea    '  millefolium, 
367 

nobilis,  367 

ptarmica,  384 
Achras  caimita,  398 

lucuma,  398 

mammosa,  398 

sapota,  398 
Achyranthes  aspera,  467 

lanata,  322 

repens,  468 
Achyrophorus  maculatus, 
367 

radicatus,  379 
Acid,  acetic,  61 1 

—  glacial,  612 

—  table  of  specific  gra- 
vities of,  51 

arsenious,  612 
benzoic,  613 
bbracic,  613 
citric,  614 

—  saturating  power  of, 
615 

formic,  183 
gallic,  615 
hydriodic,  616 
hydrochloric,  616 

—  diluted,  616 
hydrocyanic,  618 

—  diluted,  618 
iodic,  620 
lactic,  620 
madcric,  364 
muriatic,  616 
nitric,  620 

—  diluted,  621 
nitro-muriatic,  621 
nitrous,  622 
oxalic,  622 
phosphoric,  623 

—  diluted,  623 

—  glacial,  624 
prussic,  619 
pyrohgneous,  529 
rubiacic,  364 
smilasperic,  41 1 
succinic,  624 
sulphuric,  624,  625 

—  aromatic,  626 

—  diluted,  626 
U  if  U 
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Acid,  sulphurous,  627 
tannic,  627 
tartaric,  628 
valerianic,  629 
Acide  sulphurfejue  alcoo- 

lise,  742 
Acids  and  bases,  solubility 
of,  94 

Acidometer,  Raume's,  38 
Acidulated  kali,  952 
Acidum  aceticum,  611 

—  aromaticum,  608 
arseniosum,  612 
benzoicum,  613 
boracicum,  613 
borussicum,  618 
citricum,  614 
gallicum,  615 
hydriodicum,  616 
hydrochloricum,  616 

—  dilutum,  617 
hydrocyanicum,  618 

—  dilutum,  618 
iodicum,  620 
lacticum,  620 
muriaticum,  617 

—  dilutum,  617 

—  purum,  617 
nitricum,  620 

—  dilutum,  621 
nitro-muriaticum,  621 
nitrosum,  622 
oxalicum,  622 
phosphoricum,  623 

—  dilutum,  623 

—  hydratum,  623 
Prussicum,  619 
succinicum,  624 
sulphuricum,  624,  625 

—  aromaticum,  626 

—  dilutum,  626 

—  purum,  626 
sulphuricum  venale,  626 
sulphurosum,  627 
tannicum,  627 
tartaricum,  628 
valerianicum,  629 

Acipenser,  156 

brevirostris,  158 

guldenstadtii,  157 

helops,  157 

huso,  1 57 

maculosus,  158 

oxyrhyncus,  158 

pygmams,  157 

rubicundus,  1 58 

ruthenus,  157 

stellatus,  157 

sturio,  157 
Aconitina,  629 
Aconitum  anthom,  199 

cammarum,  200 

ferox,  200 

heterpphyilum,  '200 
lycoctonum,  200 


Aconitum  napellus,  200 
neomontanum,  200 
paniculatum,  200 

Acorns,  520 

Acorus  adulterinus,  544 

calamus,  564 
Acotyledons,  or  Acrogens, 
581 

Acouchi,  balsam  of,  271 
Acrid  lobelia,  390 
Acrfta,  185 

Acrodiclidium  camara,481 
Acrostichum  huacsaro, 
583 

Aetata  cimicifuga,  200 

racemosa,  200 

spicata,  200 
Acupuncturation,  748 
Acupuncture,  742 
Acynos  vulgaris,  448 
Adam's  needle,  556 
Adamarum,  307 
Adansonia  digitata,  236 
Adeps,  630 

myristicffl,  882 

suillus,  630 
Adders  tongue,  common, 
585 

Adenarum  piploides,  230 
Adenathera  pavonia,  276 
Adenostyles  glabra,  368 
Adhatoda  vasica,  459 
Adiantum  sethiopicum,583 

album,  584 

capillus  veneris,  583 

melano  caulon,  584 

nigrum,  584,  587 

pedatum,  584 

verum,  583 

vulgare,  583 
Adjowan,  343 
Adonis  vernalis,  200 

autumnalis,  200 
A  dor  far,  577 
Adrue,  569 

Aerated  lemonade,  823 
iEgle  marmelos,  242 
iEgopodium  podagraria; 
329 

iEnopilia  volubilis,  265 
iEnothera  biennis,  309 
^rugo,  630 

crystallizata,  631 
iEschinomene  grandiflora, 
276 

JEschynomene  sesban,294 
iEsculos  hippocastanum, 
249 

pavia.  249 
JEstivum,  577 
^Ether,  631 

aceticus,  C33 

cbloricus,  633 

hydrochloricus,  633 

nitroBus,  634 


Mther,  sulphuricus,  631, 
632 

terebinthinatus,  636 
JEthiops  antimonialis,  036 
martialis,  636 
mineralis,  637 
—  reductus,  637 
perse,  637 
plummeri,  637 
vegetabilis,  637 
iEthusa  cynapium,  329 
meum,  339 
mutellina,  339 
African  elephant,  122 

scorpion,  172 
Agaric,   bearded  pepper, 
590 
bulbous,  589 
deadly  milky,  589 
foetid     simple  gilled, 

589 
fly,  589 
ivory,  589 
large  shaggy,  589 
male,  590 
of  the  larch,  590 
orange  milked,  589 
subacid  rufous,  589 
violet,  590 
yellow  milked,  590 
Agaricus,  590 
bulbosus,  589 
campestris,  589 
cantharelles,  591 
deliciosus,  589 
eburneus,  589 
edulis,  589 
fastens,  589 
muscarius,  189 
necator,  589 
piperatus,  589,  590 
pratensis,  589 
procerus,  589 
subdulcis,  589 
theiogalus,  590 
torminosus,  590 
tortilis,  590 
translucens,  590 
violaceus,  590 
Agathis  loranthifolia,  527 
Agathodes  chiray ta,  41 3 
Agathophyllum,  260 
Agathotes,  413 
Agati  grandiflora,  276 

gum,  277 
Agave  Americana,  556 

vivipara,  556 
Ageratum,  367 

febrifugum,  384 
Aghilcuttay,  277 
Agnus  castus,  458 
Agrimonia,  296 
eupatoria,  296 
Agrimony,  296 
hemp,  377 
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Agrimony,   water  hemp, 
372 

Agrostemma  creli  rosa,  232 

coronaria,  232 

flos  Jovis,  232 

githago,  232 
Ajuga  champaepitys,  444 

fruticosa,  445 

pyramidalis,  444 

reptans,  444 
Akum,  410 
Alangi,  312 
Alangieai,  312 
Alangium  decapetalum, 
312- 

hexapetalum,  312 
Alauda  arvensis,  136 

cristata,  136 
Alca  impennis,  141 

sorda  et  pica,  141 
Alcea,  235 

,  rosea,  234 
Alcedo  ispida,  137 
Alchemilla  alpina,  296 

arvensis,  296 

vulgaris,  296 
Alchornea  latifolia,  494 
Alcohol,  637 

diluted,  638 

dilutum,  638 

sulphurique,  742 
Alco-ometre,  GayLussac's, 
39 

Alcornoco  bark,  279,  494, 

495 
Aldecay,  308 
Alder,  516 

black,  265 

tree,  black,  266 

—  berry  bearing,  266 
Ale,  684 

and  beer  measure,  28 
table,  685 
Alegar,  638 

Aleppo  scammony,  419 

—  plant,  419 

A  letris  farinosa,  549 
Aleurites  laccifera,  497 
Alexanders,  344 
Alexandrian  bay,  555 

laurel,  246 
Alga,  532 
Algae,  599 

Algaroth's  powder,  647 
Alhagi  maurorum,  277 
Alicant  glasswort,  471 
Alisma  plantago,  532 
Alismaceaa,  531 
Alizarin,  363 
Alkanet,  423 

common,  423 

true,  424 

bastard,  425 

small  yellow,  425 


Alkekengi,  433 
Allamandacathartica,  403 

grandiflora,  403 
Alleluja,  258 
All  good,  470 
Alliaria  officinalis,  216 
Alligator  apple,  207 
Allium  ampeloprasum,  549 

arenarium,  549 

ascalonicum,  550 

cepa,  550 

contortum,  550 

fistulosum,  550 

hirsutum,  550 

magicum,  550 

nigrum,  550 

oleraceum,  550 

porrum,  550 

sativum,  550 

schaenoprasum,  551 

ursinum,  551 

vineale,  551 
Allowat,  or  allieh,  277 
All-seed,  467 

four-leaved,  823 
Allspice,  Carolina,  306 

or  pimento,  314 

tree,  314 
Almond  cake,  297 

dwarf,  297 

Indian,  307 

leaved  willow,  520 

tree,  290 
Almonds,  blanched,  296 

burnt,  296 

bitter,  297 

confection  of,  720 

conserve  of,  720 

Guiana,  250 

Java,  270 

sweet,  296 
Alnus  glutinosa,  516 

nigra,  266 
Aloexylon  agallochum, 
277 

Aloe  arborescens,  551 

Barbadensis,  551 

commelyni,  551 

Indica,  551 

mitriformis,  551 

palustris,  531 

perfoliata,  551 

purpurascens,  551 

socotrina,  551 

spicata,  551 

vera,  551 

vulgaris,  551 

wood,  277 
Aloes,  Barbadoes,  551 

Cape,  551 

hepatic,  551 

horse,  551 

lign,  277 

Mocha,  551 


Aloes,  socotrine,  551 

Alouchi,  246 

Alpine  barren  wort,  210 

coltsfoot,  379 

crowfoot,  270 

gentian,  spring,  415 

groundsel,  385 

ladies  mantle,  296 

strawberry,  300 

trefoilA295 

wormwood,  ,'i70 
Alpinia  cardamomum,  539 

exaltata,  537 

galanga,  537 

tubulata,  537 
Alsine  aquatica  major,231 

hirsuta  altera  viscosa, 
231 

—  myosotis,  231 
media,  233 
Alstonia  theaeformis,  242, 
400 

Alstroemeria  edulis,  544 

ligtu,  544 

pelegrina,  544 

revoluta,  544 

salsilla,  544 
Alterative  balls,  845 

powder,  plummer's,  637 

powders,  846 
Alteratives,  845 
Alternate  centipede,  175 
Althaea  hirsuta,  234 

officinalis,  234 
Altingia  exceka,  257 
Alum,  638 

Baume's  717 

burnt,  639 

compound  solution  of, 
828 

dried,  639 

roch,  639 

rock,  639 

Roman,  639 

root,  328 

white,  717 
Alumen,  638 

exsiccatum,  639 

romanum,  639 

rubrum,  639 

rupeum,  639 

siccatum,  639 

ustum,  639 
Alysson,  216 
Alyssum  campestre,  216 

galcni,  448 
Alyxia  aromatica,  403 

stellata,  403^ 
Amada,  538 
Amadou,  639 

hard,  592 

real,  592 
Amalgam,  639 
Amarncus,  452 
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Amaracus  dictamnus,  444 
Amaranthaceae,  467 
Amaranth,  wild,  467 
Amaranthus  blitum,  467 
caudatus,  468 
vnelancholicus,  468 
obtusifolius,  468 
oleraceus,  468 
viridis,  468 
Amarelle,  298 
Amaryllidese,  544,  556 
Amaryllis  disticha,  545 
Amber,  oil  of,  624 
oxidized  oil  of,  866 
resin  of,  866 
Ambergris,  134,  629 
Ambrosia,  470 

maritima,  368 
Amentaceaa,  516 
American  angelica,  330 
arbor  vitas,  530 
black  bear,  112 
blackberry,  305 
calumba,  414 
centaury,  416 
china  root,  548 
cranberry,  391 
crane's  bill,  256 
dewberry,  305 
dog  wood,  347 
dog's  bane,  403 
elder,  348 
golden  rod,  386 
hellebore,  560 
hiccory,  515 
ipecacuanha,  300 
long  pepper,  small,  525 
myrobalans,  481 
nutmegs,  208,  481 
olibanum,  527 
poke  weed,  472 
rattle  snake,  147 
rosebay,  396 
scorpion,  172 
senna,  287 
turpentine,  529 
violet,  226 
winter  green,  396 
Amethyst,  artificial,  790 
Amianthus,  671 
Ammania  vesicatoria,  310 
Ammi  copticum,  342 
majus,  329 
visTiaga,  329 
vulgare,  329 
Ammonia;  640 
acetate  of  640 
benzoate  of,  641 
bicarbonate  of,  641 
boiling  point  of  solu- 
tions    of  different 
strengths,  52 
carbonate  of,  643 
hepatized,  641 


Ammonia,  hydrochlorate 
of,  641 
hydrosulphate  of,  641 
.  muriate  of  641 
nitrate  of,  643 
oxalate  of,  643 
sesquicarbonate  of,  643 
solution  of,  642 

—  acetate  of,  640 

—  arseniate  of,  829 

—  sesquicarbonate  of, 
828 

strength  of  solution  of 
different  specific  gra- 
vities, 52 

stronger  solution  of, 
642 

sulphate  of,  644 
water  of   acetate  of, 
640 

—  caustic,  643 
Ammoniacum,  335,  644 
Ammonia  acetas,  640 

acetatis  aqua,  640 

aqua,  642 

benzoas,  641 

bicarbonas,  641 

carbonas,  643 

caustics,  aqua,  643 

hydrochloras,  641 

hydrosulphas,  641 

liquor  fortior,  642 

nitras,  643 

oxalas,  643 

sesquicarbonas,  643 

sulphas,  644 
Ammonium,  chloride  of, 
641 

Amomum,  angustifolium, 
537 

aromaticum,  537 
cardamomum,  537 
common,  343 
galanga,  537 
grana  paradisi,  538 
grandiflorum,  537 
great-winged,  538 
large-seeded  Guinea, 

538 

macrospermum,  538 

maximum,  538 

melegueta,  538 

Plinii,  435^ 

verum,  537 

vulgare,  343 

zedoaria,  539 

zerumbet,  539 

zingiber,  540 
Amorphous  quinine,  930 
Ampelidese,  254 
'   Amphibious,  118 

cress,  221 

persicaria,  473 
|  Amygdalin,  297 


Amygdaloides  angustifo- 

lius,  503 
Amygdalus  communis, 
296 

persica,  297 

pumila,  297 
Amyli  iodidum,645 
Amylum,  644 
Amyris  ambrosiaca,  271 

balsamifera,  268 

commiphora,  270 

elemifera,  268 

gileadensis,  269 

hexandra,  268 

kafal,  269 

kataf,  269 

opobalsamum,  269 

plumieri,  268 

jirotium,  273 

toxifera,  268 
Anacardium  latifolium, 
274 

occidentale,  268 
officinarum,  274 
orientale,  274 
Anacamptis  pyramidalis, 
535 

Anacyclus  pyrethrum,  368 

radiatus,  368 
Anagyris  fcetida,  277 
Anagallis  aquatica,  442 
arvensis,  461 
coerulea,  461 
fremina,  461 
terrestris  mas,  461 
Anamirta  cocculus,  209 
Ananas,  557 
Anas  cyanoides,  141 

olor,  142 
Anchor-fish,  160 
Anchovy,  152 
Anchusa  Italica,  423 
officinalis,  423 
tinctoria,  423 
virgiuica,  423 
Anda-acu,  495 
Anda  gomesii,  495 
Andaman  red  wood,  293 
Anderson's  pills,  841 
Andira  inermis,  277 

retusa,  278 
Andrachne,  393 
Andromeda,  marsh,  393 
Mariana,  395 
polifolia,  393 
rosemary  leaved,  393 
Andrographis  paniculata, 
459 

Androsacc  maxima,  461 
Andropogon,  577 

calamus      aromaticus,  , 
570 

joarancussa,  570 
nardus,  571 
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Andropogon  schoenan- 

thus,  571 
Androsaemum  officinale, 

245 

Anemone  cernua,  201 

hepatica,  203 

nemorosa,  201 
.pratensis,  201 

Pulsatilla,  201 

sylvestris,  201 

vernalis,  201 

white  wood,  201 

wood,  201 

yellow,  201 
Anethum,  329 

fteniculum,  337 

graveolens,  329 

panmori,  337 

.segetum,  330 

sowa,  330 
Angelica,  American,  330 

archangelica,  331 

atropurpurea,  330 

candied,  331 

garden,  331 

nemorosa,  330 

sylvestris,  330 

tree,  345 

wild,  330 
Angola  pea,  283 
Angolum,  312 
Angostura  bark,  260 

false,  270,  406 
Anguis  fragilis,  146 

meleagris,  146 

scytale,  146 

ventralis,  146 
Animal,  musk-bearing, 
128 

substances,  preservation 

of,  192 
vegetable,  and  mineral 
products,  607 
Animalia  artieulata,  108, 
167 

mollusca,  108 
radiata,  109,  184 
vertebrate,  107,  110 
Animals,  classification  of, 
107 

marsapial,  119 

soft,  159 
Animi,  gum,  240 
Anise,  342 

star,  206 
Anisum  officinale,  342 

stellatum,  206 
Anisomeles  malabarica, 
445 

Ankoy  tea,  2tl 
Annelida,  167 
Anneslia  spinosa,  211 
Annotto,  644 
egg,  644 


Annotto  flag,  644 

roll,  644 
Annodyne   liquor,  Hoff- 
man's, 955 

necklaces  868 
Annual  knawel,  323 

mercury,  506 

navelwort,  461 

white  house-leek,  324 

sheep's  scabious,  391 
Annulosa?,  167 
Anonaceae,  207 
Anona  dodecapetala,  207 

muricata,  207 

myristica,  208 

palustris,  207 

reticulata,  207 

squamosa,  207 
Anonis,  290 

Auotto  or  arnotto  plant, 
224 

Anser  anser,  142 
Ant,  183 

Anthelmintics,  846 
Anthemis  arvensis,  368 

cotula,  382 

fcetida,  382 

nobilis,  368 

pyrethrum,  368 

tinctoria,  369 

valentina,  368 
Anthericum  bicolor,  552 

liliastrum,  552 

subtrigynium,  559 
Anthrakokali,  645 

ointment,  645 

sulphuretted,  645 

sulphuretum,  645 
Anthriscus  cerefolium, 
330 

cicutaria,  330 

sylvestris,  330 
vulgaris,  330 
Anthora,  199 

Anthos  rorismarini,  cacu- 

mina;  453 
Anthoxanthummuricatus, 

571 

Anthyllis,  288 

hermannia;,  277 

vulneraria,  277 
Antiaris  toxiearia,  509 
Anti-attrition,  645 
Antidisma  alcxitera,  297 
Antidote,  calabash  cacoon, 
318 

cocoon,  318 
Antimonial  cup,  726 

ethiops,  636 
Antimonii  cinis,  646 

crocus,  646 

crocus  lotus,  646 

et  potassa;  tartras,  648 

oxydum,  646 


Antimonii  oxydum  nitro- 
muriaticum,  446 
oxysulphuretum,  647 
potassio-tartras,  648 
sesquichloridum,  649 
sesquisulphuretum,  649 
sulphuretum,  649 

—  aureum,  647 

—  prseparatum,  649, 
650 

vitrum  ceralum,  650 
Antimonium,  645 
calcinatum,  645 
tartarizatum,  648 
vitrificatum,  650 
Antimony,  645 
ash,  646 
butter  of,  649 
cerated  glass  of,  650 
crude,  650 
diaphoretic,  645 
glass  of,  650 
golden  sulphuret  of,  647 
liver  of,  646 
muriate  of,  649 
oxide  of,  646 
oxychloride  of,  647 
oxysulphuret  of,  647 
potassio-tartrate  of,  648 
protoxide  of,  646 
regulus  of,  645 
saffron  of,  646 
sesquichloride  of,  649 
sesquioxide  of,  646 
sesqoisulphuret  of,  649 
sub-hydrosulphate  of, 

821  * 
sulphuret  of,  650 
vitrified,  650 
washed  liver  of,  646 
Antipathes  spiralis,  189 
Antirrhineaj,  436 
Antirrhinum  cymbalarin, 
439 
elatine,  439 
linaria,  439 
majus,  436 
minor,  439 
orontium,  437 
Antirrhaia  borbonica,  350 

verticillata,  350 
Antiseptic  fomentation, 
853 
poultices,  853 
Antispasmodic  clyster, 
847 
draughts,  847 
Antispasmodics,  846 
Antithora,  199 
Antophylli,  314 
Appanes  arvensis,  296 
Apalachian  tea,  265 
Aparine,  360 
Apatite,  650 
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Apios,  499 

tuberosa,  278 
Apis  indica,  182 

ligustica,  182 

mellifica,  182 

unicolor,  182 
Apium  graveolens,  330 

petroselinum,  341 
Apocynaceae,  402 
Apocynum  androseemifo- 
lium,  403. 

cannabinum,  403 

fcetidum,  362 

frutescens,  404 

Indicum,  403 

Syriacum,  409 

tiliffi  folium,  411 

Venetium,  403 
Apothecaries'  measure,  31 

weight,  17—21 
Apple,  alligator,  207 

balsam,  319 

bitter,  317 

capitha    elephant,  or 

wood,  244 
love,  434 
may,  211 

nettle  custard,  207 

Otabeite,  275 

pine,  557 

rennet,  303 

star,  398 

thorn,  430 

tree,  303 

water,  207 
Apples,  mad,  434 

oak,  52(T 
Aponogeton  monosta- 

chyon, 522 
Apozem,  650 
Apricock,  297 
Apricots,  297 

Brancon,  297 
Apricot  tree,  297 
Aqua,  651 

acidi  carbonici,  651 

alexeteria,  651 

—  spirituosa,  651 
aluminosa  Bateana,  651 
ammonia?  carbonatis, 

828 

amygdalae  amaraa,  651 
anethi,  330,  651 
anisi,  651 

—  composita,  652 
bryonia:  composita,  652 
calcis,  829 

carui,  652 
cassia?,  652 
cinnamomi,  652 
destillata,  652 
florum  aurantii,  653 
funiculi,  653 
hungarica,  C53 


Aqua  hydrargyralis  sim- 
plex, 654 
hyssopi,  6.53 
lauro-cerasi,  654 
lavandulse,  654 
melissffi,  655 
mellis,  655 
menthffi  piperita,  656 

—  pulegii,  656 
 composita,  656 

—  viridis,  656 
naphse,  653 
picis  liquidse,  656 
pimentffi,  657 
potassse  causticae,  832 
raphani  composita,  657 
regia,  621 

rosse,  657 

sambuci,  657 

sodas  carbonacis,  948 

—  effervescens,  835 
tiliae,  658 

vitriolica  camphorata, 
658 

vulneraria,  658 
Aquas  minerales,  658 
Aquila,  135 
Aquilaria  ovata,  277 
Aquilegia  vulgaris,  201 
Arabian  manna,  311 
Arabis  hirsuta,  216 

turrita,  216 
Arachis  hypogsea,  278 
Arachnida,  1 7 1 
Araliaceae,  345 
Alalia  hispida,  345 

nudicaulis,  345 

racemosa,  345 

spinosa,  345 

umbellifera,  346 
Aranea  domestica,  172 

tarentula,  172 
Arar  tree,  526 
Arbor  vitaa,  American,  530 

—  Chinese,  530 
Arbutus  andrachne,  393 

common,  393 

integrifolia,  393 

macronata,  395 

unedo,  393 

uva  ursi,  393 
Arcell,  596 

corker,  597 
Archangel,  purple,  446 

red,  446 

spotted,  447 

white,  446 

yellow.  446 
Archangelica  officinalis, 
331 

Arcbel,  Auvergne,  596 

ground,  596 
Archill,  597,  658 

canary,  597 


Arctium  lappa,  381 
Arctostaphylosalpina,  393 

uva  ursi,  393 
Ardea  ciconia,  140 

cinerea,  140 
Ardesia  Hibernica;,  823 
Areca,  560 

catechu,  560 

faufel,  560 

globulifera,  561 

oleracea,  561 
Arenaria,  323 

marina,  230 

media,  230 

peploides,  230 
Arenga  saccarifera,  561 
Argemone  capitulo  longi- 
ori,  213 

mexicana,  212 
Argentina,  301 
Argenti  chloridum,  667 

cyanidum,  668 

muriatico-ammoniati  li- 
quor, 669 

nitras,  668 
Argentum,  6£7 
Argol,  628,  670 
Argyreia  bracteata,  418 
Arisarum,  565 

amboinum,  567 
Arisoema  atrorubens,  565 
Aristolochiese,  491 
Aristolochia  anguicida, 

491 

boetica,  493 

bracteata,  492 

clematitus,  492 

cymbifera,  492 

fragrantissima,  492 

grandiflora,  492 

Indica,  492 

longa,  493 

macroura,  493 

odorata,  493 

pallida,  493 

pistolochia,  493 

ringens,  492 

rotunda,  493 

sempervirens,  493 

serpentaria,  493 

trefida,  493 

trilobata,  493 
Aristotelia  glandulosa,267 

macqui.  267 
Armadillo,  common,  170 

Tulgaris,  170 
Armeniaca  brigantiaca,297 

mala,  297 

vulgaris,  297 
Armenian  bole,  689 
Armeria  maritima,  464 

staticc,  464 

vulgaris,  464 
Armoracia,  218 
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Armoracia;  radix,  219 
Arnica  montana,  369 

scorpioides,  369 
Arnotto,  644 
Aroideos,  564,  579 
Aromatic  confection,  720 

vinegar,  608 
Arou  aon,  271 
A ronicum  scorpioides,  369 
Arrack,  563,  565,  670 

mock,  670 
Arrow  head,  532 
Arrow  root,  539,  565,  581 

—  East  Indian,  538 

—  Indian,  541 

—  of  commerce,  541 

—  Tahiti,  546 
Arsenic,  670 

and  mercury  hydriodate 

of,  solution  of,  830 
iodide  of,  818 
protosulphuret  of,  670 
red,  670 

—  sulphuret  of,  670 
sesquioxide  of,  612 
sesquisulphuret  of,  670 
solution  of  periodide  of, 

818 

sublimed  white  oxide 

of,  612 
with  antimony,  670 
yellow,  670 

—  sulphuret  of,  670 
Arsenical  caustic,  671 
Arsenici  iodidum,  818 
Arsenicum,  670 

album,  612 

cum  antimonio,  670 

flavum,  670 

rubrum,  670 
Arsenite  of  copper,  713 
Arse  smart,  474 

—  dead,  474 
Artamita,  462 
Artedia  squamata,  331 
Artemisia  abrotanum,  369 

absinthium,  369 
arborescens,  371 
campestris,370 
contra,  370 
dracunculus,  370 
glacialis,  371 
glomerata,  370 
Indica,  370 
judiacn,  370 
maderaspatana,  370, 
378 

maritima,  370 
ffloxn,  370 
pontica,  370 
procera,  371 
rupcstris,  370 
santonicn,  370 
siobicri,  370 


Artemisia  sinensis,  370 

spicata,  371 

vallesiaca,  371 

vulgaris,  371 
Arthanitine,  462 
Arthrolobium  scorpioides, 
278 

Artichoke,  375 

Jerusalem,  379 
Articulated  animals,  108, 

167 

Artificial  lemon-juice,  615 

mineral  waters,  659 

musk,  866 

ultramarine,  716 
Artocarpeas,  509,  510 
Artocarpus  bengalhensis, 

510 

incisa,  510 

integrifolia,  510 

jaca,  510 
Arum  atrorubens,  565 

colocasia,  565 

cordifolium,  565 

divaricatum,  565 

dracunculus,  565 

esculentum,  566 

Indicum,  565 

macrorhizon,  565 

maculatum,  565 

mucronatum,  565 

orixense,  567 

peltatum,  566 

pentapoyllum,  565 

peregrinum,  565 

regnium,  566 

ringens,  665 

sagittasfolium,  565 

seguinum,  566 

tenuifolium,  565 

trilobatum,  567 

tryphyllum,  565 

violaceum,  566 

virginicum,  565 
Arundo  bambos,  572 

calamagrostes,  573 

donax,  571 

phragmitis,  576 

saccharum,  576 

tabaxifera,  673 

vallatoria,  576 
Asa  dulces,  337,  344 
Asafoetida,  671 
Asagroea  officinalis,  557 

spike  flowered,  557 
Asapcixe,  510 
Asarabacca,  493 
Asari  folia,  494 
Asarum  canadonse,  494 

europooum,  493 

virginianum,  494 

vulgare,  493 
Asbestos,  671 

common,  671 


Asbestos  elastic,  671 

ligniform,  671 
Ascaris  lumbricoides,  186 

vermicularis,  186 
AsclepiadeoB,  409 
Asclepias  aphylla,  411 

asthmatica,  412 

cornuti,  409 

curassavica,  409 

decumbens,  409 

flesh-coloured,  409 

gigantea,  439 

incamata,  409 

lactifera,  410 

procera,  410 

rosea,  411 

stepitacea,  411 

Syriaca,  409 

tuberosa,  409 

vincetoxicum,  410 

volubilis,  41 1 
Ascyron,  245 
Ash  bark,  dark,  354 

coloured  cantharis,  177 

—  ground  liver  wort, 
597 

common,  401 

flowering,  401 

mountain,  303 

poison,  274 

prickly,  261 

weed,  329 
Asimina  triloba,  207 
Aspalathus,  277 
Asparageae,  552,  554,  559 
Asparagus  cutifolia,  552 

draco,  553 

officinalis,  652 

petram,  552 
Aspen,  519 
Asperifoiiai,  422 
Asperugo  procumbens,  423 
Asperula  arvensis,  350 

cynanchica,  350 

odorata,  360 

tinctoria,  350 
Asphaltum,  671,  688 
Asphodel,  white,  552 
Asphodelus  luteus,  552 

ramosus,  552 

verus  luteus,  552 

—  albus,  552 
Aspidium  filix  mas,  585 
A8plenium  adiantum  ni- 
grum, 584 

—  rubrum,  584 
cetcrach,  585 
hemionitis,  585 
murale,  584 

ruta  tnuraria,  684 
scolopcndrium,  585,586 
trichomanes,  584 
Ass,  123 

Astacus  fluviatilus,  170 
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Astacus  marinus,  170 
Aster  amellus,  371 

atticus,  384 

tripolium,  388 
Asthmatic  elixir,  841 
Astragalus  creticus,  278 

gummifer,  278 

glycyphyllos,  278 

Syriacus,  278 

verus,  278 
Astrantia  major,  331 

minor,  331 
Astringent  balls,  851 

drinks,  852 

liniment,  852 

ointments,  852 

powder  for  nasal  gleets, 
852 

powders,  852 

solutions,  852 
Astringents,  851 
Atees,  200 

Athamanta  cretensis,  331 
leucospermum,  343 
libanotes,  33.0 
mathioli,  332 
meum,  339 
oreoselinum,  341 
Athanasia  maritima,  376 
Atractylis,  375 
gummifera,  372 
humilis,  371 
Atragene  alpina,  202 
Atriplex  angustifblia,  468 
halimus,  468 
hortensis,  469 
litoralis,  469 
olida,  470 
patula,  468 
portualacoides,  469 
sylvestris,  471 
Atropa  belladonna,  428 
mandragora,  431 
physalodes,  432 
Atum  condinadum,  582 
Augustata,  584  • 
Aurantia  curassoventia, 
244 
malus,  244 
Aurantiacese,  242 
Aurantii  cortex,  244 
Aurantiaj  baccm,  244 

flores,  243 
Aurantium  amarum,244 
Auricula,  591 
garden,  462 
leporis,  332 
muris,  379 
urBi,  462 
Auricularia,  445 
Auri  et  sodii  chloridum, 
674 
iodidum,  672 
murias,  672 

6 


Auri  tercliloridum,  673 

tercyanidum,  673 

teroxidum,  674 
Aurum,  671 

divisum,  672 

musivum,  674 

stanno  palatum,  672 
Autumnal  gentian,  414 

hawkbit,  383 
Auvergne  archel,  596 
Ava,  524 

dammar,  527 
Avellana,  517 

purgatrix,  506 
Avellano,  489 
Avena  nuda,  571 

sativa,  571 

—  alba,  571 

—  nigra,  571 
strigosa,  572 

Avenae  semina,  572 
Avens,  300 

water,  300 
Aventurine,  artificial,  790 
Averrhoa  bilimbi,  257 

carambola,  257 
Aves,  134 

Avicennia  resinifera,  457 

tomentosa,  457 
Avoirdupois  weight,  15,  20 
Axunge,  oxygenated,  675 
Axungia,  630 

oxygenata,  675 
Ayapana,  377 
Aydendron  cujumary,  482 

laurel,  482 
Azalia  pontica,  393 

procumbens,  395 

procumbent,  395 
Azarole,  299 
Azedarach,  252 
Azederachta,  252 
Azier  a  l'asthme,  361 
Azure,  711 

Egyptian,  711 


B. 

Babaty,  284 
Babouny,  385 
Babul,  276  _ 
Bacchans,  379 

concava,  371 

dependens,  371 

emarginata,  371 

genistelloides,  371 

oblongifolia,  371 

prostrata,  371 

venosa,  371 
Baccru  aurantirc,  244 
Bachelors  buttons,  204, 
232 

Bacher's  tonic  pills,  841 


Bactrian  camel,  126 
Bactris  minor,  561 

rotunda,  561 
Badger,  114 
Bagassa,  510 
Bahanac  brazilletto,  279 
Bahama,  or  West  India, 

sponges,  190 
Bain  de  plombieres,  678 
Baisonge,  454 
Bajorah,  575 
Balanopborese,  579 
Balanus  myrepsica,  289 
Balaustia?,  307 
Baldmoney,  339 
Balenidae,  131 
Ballota  nigra,  445,  453 

suaveolens,  445 
Balls,  alterative,  845 

astringent,  851 

cathartic  or  physic,  847 

cordial,  848 

cough,  849 

diaphoretic,    or  fever, 
851 

diuretic,  850 

stimulating  diaphoretic, 
850 

tan,  520 

tonic,  851 

wash,  941 

worm,  846 
Balm,  bastard,  449 

common,  449 

of  Gilead,  679 

 fir,  526 

 tree,  269 

of  the  Old  Testament, 
679 

tea,  449 
Bala:nas,  131 
Balaena  mysticetus,  1 32  _ 
Balneum  acidi  carbonici, 

675 

—  nitro  muriatici,  675 
acidum,  675 
alkalinum,  675 
animale,  676 
antimoniale,  676 
antipsoricum,  676 
antisyphiliticum,  676 
arenas,  676 
aromaticum,  676 
astringens,  676 
calidum,  676 
chlorinii,  676 
conii,  677 
f'erri  iodidi,  677 
frigidum,  677 
furfuris,  677 
gelatinosum,  677 
gelatino-sulphurosum, 

677 

ioduretum,  677 
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Balneum,  marise,  678 
marinas,  678 
maris,  678 

sal  ino-gelatinosum,6  7  8 
saponis,  678 
sulphuretum,  673 
sulphurosum,  678 
tepidum,  678 
vaporis,  678 
Balsam,  460 
of  acouchi,  271 
arcaeus,  679 
apple,  319 
Bate's  anodyne,  841 
Canada,  526 
Carpathian,  528 
of  copaiva,  282 
of  honey,  Hill's,  843 
ofhorehound,Ford's,842 
houmiri,  252 
Hungarian,  529 
Locatelli's,  679 
of  Mecca,  269 
of  Peru,  290,  680 
Riga,  528 

of  sulphur,  680,  887 

 with  Baibadoes 

tar,  680 

  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 680 

of  Tolu,  290,  680 

of  umiri,  252 

yellow,  257 
Balsaminea?,  256 
Balsamodendron  gilead- 
ense,  269 

kafal,  269 

kataf,  269 

myrrha,  269 

zeylanicum,  270 
Balsamum  aceticum  cam- 
phoratum,  679 

acousticum,  679 

anodynum,  841 

arcsei,  679 

gileadense,  679 

hyperici  simplex,  878 

locatelli,  679 

nervinum,  680 

Peruvianum,  680 

—  cum  felle,  679 
polychrestum,  843 
Bulphuris,  680,  887 

—  anisatum,  680 

—  barbadense,  680 

—  terebinthinatum,680 
tolutanum,  680 

Bamboo  cane,  572 
Bambusa  arundinacca,572 

baccifera,  572 
Bamia  moschata,  234 
Banana,  542 
Bancudus  latifolius,  361 
Banded  mylabris  179 


Bandoline,  681 
Bane  berries,  200 
Banga,  or  Bang,  51 1 
Bangwellzetta,  210 
Banilloes,  536 
Banyan  tree,  512 
Baobab,  236 
Baptisia  tinctoria,  278 
Barba  Aaronis,  565 
Barbadoes  aloes,  551 

cedar,  252 

cherry,  248 

flower  fence,  292 

millet,  577 

nut-tree,  505 

pride,  292 

tar,  688 
Barbarea,  prascox,  216 

vulgaris,  216 
Barbary  gum,  276 

mastich,  272 

scorpion,  172 
Barberries,  210 
Barberry,  common,  210 
Barbotine,  371 
Barbura,  276 
Barclay's  antibilious  pills, 

841 

Bardana  major,  381 

minor,  389 
Barii  chloridum,  681 
Barilla,  471,  683 
Barium,  chloride  of,  681 

—  solution  of,  829 
Bark,  alcornocco,  279, 495 

angostura,  260 

calisaya,  355 

canella,  246 

Caribbee,  359 

carony,  260 

cascarilla,  497 

cassia,  483 

conessi,  404,  408 

crown,  354 

culilawan,  483 

dark  ash,  354 

eleuteria,  497 

extract  of  mimosa,  276 

grey,  353 

Guaiana,  355 

hard  Carthagena,  353 

Havannah,  353 

Huanuco,  353 

Jamaica,  358 

Jesuit's.  353 

lace,  480 

Lima,  355 

loxa,  353,  355 

malambo,  260 

massoy,  484 

mulberry  leaf,  358 

now  Carthagena,  356 

pale,  353,  354,  355 

pale  crown,  353 


Bark,  pale  red,  354 

Peruvian,  289,  353 

red,  355 

St.  Lucie,  359 

tanners',  520 

Tellicherry,  404 

tree,  Jesuits,  353 

—  meal,  589 

tree,  original  J esuits', 
289 

willow,  521 

winter  s,  2U6 

yellow,  357 
Barleria  longifolia,  460 
Barley,  battledore,  574 

black,  574 

Brent,  577 

common,  573 

French,  574 

full,  573 

Greek,  573 

Indian  caustic,  560 

naked,  574 

pearl,  574 

round,  573 

Scotch  pearl,  574 

six-sided,  573 

sprat,  574 

spring,  573 

6quare,  573 

sugar,  576,  938,  939 

Turkey,  573 

wheat,  574 

wine,  684 

winter,  573 
Bamaby's  thistle,  St.,  374 
Barosma  crenata,  259 
Barren  brome  grass,  573 

strawberry,  301 
Barringtonia  racemosa, 

313 

Baryosma  tonga,  283 
Baryta;  681 

carbonate  of,  681 

muriate  of,  682 

nitrate  of,  681 

sulphate  of,  681 
Baryta;  carbonas,  681 

murias,  682 

muriatis  aqua,  829 

nitras,  681 

sulphas,  681 
Baiytes,  681 
Barzud,  337 
Base  horchound,  455 
Basclla  cordifolin,  469 

rubra,  469 
Bases  and  acids,  solubility 

of,  94 

Basic  carbonate  of  load, 
717 

Basil,  sweet,  451,  454 
thyme,  448 
wild,  448 

XXX 
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Basilicon,  yellow,  708 
Basilicum,  451 

black,  1005 

green,  1000 
Basourinha,  440 
Bassia  butyracea,  397 

latifolia,  397 

longifolia,  397 
Bassora  gum,  683 
Bassorine,  536 
Bast,  238 

Bastard  alkanet,  425 
balm,  449 
brazil,  253,  271 
cedar,  236 
china,  548 
cress,  220 
dittany,  259,  448 
gentian,  414 
hellebore,  534 
hemp,  446 
horehound,  448 
ipecacuanha,  548,  409 
manchineel-tree,  403 
marjoram,  454 
mustard,  223 
nicaragua  wood,  280 
parsley,     fine -leaved. 

332- 
pellitory,  384 
saffron,  373,  543 
sarsaparilla,  569 
sensitive  plant,  277 
spignel,  ,343 
StJohn's  wort,  245 
stone  parsley,  343 
toad  flax,  491 
tower  mustard,  216 
vetch,  290 
Bat,  112 
Batatas,  435 
Batatus  paniculata,  418 
Bateman's pectoral  drops, 
841 

Bate's  alum  water,  651 

anodyne  balsam,  841 
Bath,  acid,  675 

alkaline,  675 

alum,  676 

animal,  676 

antimonial,  676 

antipsoric,  676 

antisyphilitic,  676 

aromatic  herb,  676 

astringent,  676 

bran,  677 

carbonic  acid,  675 

chlorine,  676 

cold,  677 

gclatino-sulphurous,  677 
gelatinous,  677 
hemlock,  677 
hot,  676 

iodide  of  iron,  677 


Bath,  iodine,  677 

mercurial,  676 

nitro-muriatic  acid,  675 

saline  gelatinous,  678 

sand,  676 

sea-water,  678 

soap,  678 

sulphuretted,  678 

sulphurous  acid,  678 

tepid,  678 

vapour,  678 

warm  water,  678 
Bathing    spirits,  Free- 
man's, 843 

—  Jackson's,  843 
Batrachia,  147 
Battledore  barley,  574 
Baudruches,  129 
Bauhinia  tomentosa,  279 
Baume  d'Arcteus,  679 

de  Mecca,  679 
nerval,  680 
Baume's  acidometer,  38 
alum  white,  717 
hydrometer,  38 

—  in  relation  to  specific 
gravities,  42 

Bay,  Alexandrian,  5'55 
plum,  316 

rose,  404 

strawberry,  393 

sweet,  485 

tree,  485 

wild,  349 

willow,  521 
Bayberry,  517 
Bdellium,  561,  562,  683 

African,  683 

Indian,  269,  270,  683 

siculum,  335 
Beads,  jumble,  275 

specific  gravity,  39 
Beaked  parsley,  common, 
330 

Beam  tree,  white,  303 
Bean,  black  Egyptian,  287 

bog,  416 

Brazilian,  487 

caper,  259 

cow,  333 

duflin,  291 

Egyptian,  212 

French,  291 

fringed  bog,  416 

garden,  284 

horse,  284 

kidney,  291 

Malacca,  274 

scarlet,  291 

speckled,  291 

St.  Ignatius*,  405 

tonca,  283 

Vellore,  291 

7.ebra-striped,  291 


Beans,  pichurim,  486 

puchury,  482 
Bear,  American  black,  11 2 

brown,  1 13 
Bearded  darnel,  574 

wheat,  577 

pepper  agaric,  590 
Bear's  breech,  459 

ear  sanicle,  461 

—  yellow,  462 

grease,  683 
Bearsfoot,  203,  296 

great  bastard,  202 
Beaver,  120 
Beberu  tree,  487 
Bebereene,  683 
Beberine,  487 
Beccabunga,  442 
Beche  de  mer,  161 
Bed  bug,  180 
Bedeguar,  304,  683 
Bedford  willow,  521 
Bedstraw,  cheese  renning, 
360 

crossed  leaved,  360 
great  hedge,  360 
rough  marsh,  360 
yellow,  360 
Bee,  hive,  182 
honey,  182 
Indian,  182 
Beech,  517 
.  mast,  517 

sea  side,  359 
Beer,  683 

and  ale  measure,  28 
ginger,  685 
spruce,  526,  685 
table,  685 
treacle,  686 
Beet,  common,  469 
red,  469 
white,  469 
Beetle,  blistering,  178 

oil,  179 
Beguin's  sulphuretted  spi- 
rits, 641 
Behen  album,  232 
red,  465 
rubrum,  465 
white,  232 
Beleric.  myrobalans,  30/ 
Bell-metal,  726 
flowers,  field,  391 

—  nettle-leaved,  391 

—  rampion,  391 

—  spreading,  391 

—  Syrian,  390 
Belladonna,  428 
Bcllis  major,  381 

minor,  371__ 
pcrennis,  3/ 1 
Bells,  Canterbury,  390 
Coventry,  390 
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Beluga,  131 
Belvidere  raisins,  254 
Ben  album,  373 

nuts,  289 

oil  of,  289 

white,  373 
Bengal  catechu,  276 

elemi,  270 

ipecacuanha,  white,  412 

kino,  279 

madder,  363 
Benzoin  laurel,  400 

odoriferum,  482 
Berberideee,  210 
Berberis  aristata,  210 

kunawurensis,  210 

lycium,  210 

oxycantha,  210 

vulgaris,  210 
Bere,  573 

Bergamot,  lemon-tree,  243 

mint,  450 
Bergera,  konigii,  243 
Berlin  blue,  712 
Berries,  bane,  200 

French,  266 

garnet,  327 

globe,  530 

India,  429 

juniper,  527 

pigeon,  472 

quinsey,  327 

sumach,  273 

Turkey,  266 
Berry  bearing  alder  tree, 
266 

—  cedar,  527 
black  bear,  393 
black  whortle,  392 
box, 394 

bush,  cashio,  349 

chequer,  394 

dye,  392 

one,  559 

partridge,  394 

red  whortle,392 

red  bear,  393 

spice,  482 
Berula  angustifolia,  343 
Beryl,  artificial,  791 
Besleria  violacea,  444 
Beta  hybrida,  469 

vulgaris,  469 

—  alba,  469 

—  rubra,  469 
Betel,  523 

nut  tree,  560 
Betonica  aquatica,  440 

officinalis,  455 

Pauli,  442 

sylvestris,  455 

vulgaris,  455 
Betony,  water,  440 

wood,  455 


Betula  alba,  516 

alnus,  516 
Betulacece,  516 
Bezoar's,  686 
Bezoardic  powder,  793 
Bibiru,  487 
Bice,  blue,  713 
Bidens  chrysanthemoides, 

372 

fervida,  387 
tripartita,  372 

fiigg.  5?3       .  . 
Bignonia  antisyphilitica, 

416 

Braziliensis,  417 

catalpa,  417 

echinata,  417 

leucoxylon,  417 

radicans,  417 
Bignoniacese,  416 
Bilberries,  392 
Bilberry,  common,  392 

great,  392 
Billardiera  scandens,  230 
Bilva,  or  Mahura,  242 
Bimana,  110 
Bina,  574 
Bindweed,  418 

lavender,  419 

rough,  547 

sea  side,  419 

small,  419 
Birch,  516 

Birchemia  volubilis,  265 
Birch-tree,  Jamaica,  270 
Bird  cherry,  298 

lime,  508, 686 

pepper,  429 
Birds,  134 

eye,  200 

of  prey,  135 

webfooted,  140 
Bird's-foot  trefoil,  com- 
mon, 288 

—  small,  290 
Birth  wort,  492 

—  long-rooted,  493 

—  round,  493 

—  upright,  492 
Biruja,  337 

Bishop's  weed,  common, 
329 

Bislingua,  555 
Bisloombha,  317 
Bismol  va,,  234 
Bismuth,  686 

native,  687 

purified,  687 

trisnitratc  of,  687 
Bismuthi  subnitras,  687 

trisnitras,  607 
Bismuthum,  606 

album,  687 

repurgatum,  687 


Bistre,  688 
Bistort,  473 
Bistorta,  473 
Biting  persicaria,  474 
Bitter  almonds,  297 

apple,  317 

blain,  441 

candytuft,  220 

cassava,  505 

pariera,  209 

polygala,  229 

purple  willow,  521 

sweet,  434 

vetch,  284,  290 

—  black,  290 
—wood,  290 
winter  cress,  216 
wood,  208,  262 

Bittern,  688 
Bitumen,  688 

judaicum,  671 
Bixa  orellana,  224 
Bixineee,  224 
Bhoot,  282 
Bhoota  mukha,  578 
Black  alder,  265 

—  tree,  266 
barley,  574 
basilicum,  1005 
bear  berry,  393 
berried  bryony,  316 
berry,  305 

—  American,  305 
bird,  137 

—  weed,  474 
bitter  vetch,  290 
boy  resin,  555 
bryony,  546 
cacao,  566 
cantharis,  177 
cassel,  711 
champignon,  590 
cherries,  298 
clawed  crab,  170 
Cologne,  711 
coral,  109 
currants,  327 
dogwood,  266 
draught,  860 
drop,  842 

eagle  cherry,  298 
ebony  tree,  562 
Egyptian  bean,  287 
gentian,  339 
ginger,  541 
heart  cherries,  298 
hellebore,  203 
horehound,  445 
ipecacuanha,  362 
ivory,  711 
jack,  689 
japan,  688 
lamp,  711 
lead,  688 
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Black  mastor  wort,  33 1 
medick,   or  non-such, 

288 
mulberry,  514 
mullein,  441 
nightshade,  435 
oak,  520 
oats,  571 
pepper,  524 

—  confection  of,  723 
poplar,  519 
ramthorn,  266 
reviver,  689 

rosin,  711 
seeded  sorgho,  577 
Smyrna  raisins,  254 
snake  weed,  494 
spruce  fir,  526 
stalked  spleen  wort,  584 
tamarinds,  294 
tea,  241 
thorn,  302 

truffle  with  white  flesh, 
594 

turnip,  211 

whortle  berries,  392 
Blacking,  689 

balls,  689 
Bladder  fern,  brittle,  584 

—  toothed,  584 
nut  tree,  265 
podded  lobelia,  389 
senna,  282 
wrack,  599 

Bladdered  fucus,  599 
Blanch  water,  850 
Blanched  almonds,  296 
Blanquette,  471,  689 
Blatteria,  441 
Bleak,  or  bley,  153 
Blechnum  boreale,  584 

lignifolium,  586 

squamosum,  585 
Bled  blanc,  577 

rouge,  577 
Blende,  689 
Bletia  verecunda,  534 
Blewdtts,  590 
Bley,  or  bleak,  153 
Blind  worm,  146 
Blistered  umbilicaria,  598 
Blistering  ammonia,  310 

beetle,  178 

liniments,  855 

ointments,  855 

tissue,  975 
Blisters,  liquid,  855 
Blite,  great  white,  468 

red,  468 

upright,  467 
Blitum  album,  168 

capitatum,  469 

minus,  467 

rubrum,  468 


Blood  root,  214,  300 
Bloodwort,  479 
Bloody  crane's-bill,  256 

dock, 479 
Bloom  of  roses,  712 

raisins,  254 
Blue  bell,  553 

Berlin,  712 

bice,  713 

bottle,  corn,  373 

—  great,  374 

carbonate    of  copper, 
713 

cardinal  flower,  389 

chemic,712 

Chinese,  711 

cobalt,  711 

crown,  712 

dove's-foot,  255 

fig, 712 

flag,  544 

fleabane,  376 

flowered  pimpernel,  461 

gentian,  415 

gum  succory,  373 

liquid,  712 

Mechlenburgh,  712 

melilot,  288 

passion  flower,  common, 
321 

Prussian,  712 

Prussian  soluble,  779 

Queen's,  712 

Sander's,  716 

Saxon, 712 

skate,  158 

stone,  712 

thumb,  712 

wolfsbane,  early,  200 
Blunt  leaved  dock,  479 

shield  fern,  585 
Boa  canina,  147 

cenchria,  147 

constrictor,  146 

empereur,  146 

murina,  146 

scytale,  146 
Bocconia  frutescens,  213 
Boerhavia  decumbens, 
467 

diandra,  467 

laxa,  467 

tuberosa,  467 
Bog  bean,  416 

—  fringed,  41 6 
moss,  587 

Bohea  tea,  241 
Bohmeria  caudata,  510 
Boiling  points,  74 

—  of   saturated  solu- 
tions, 75 

Bois  d'Angleterre,  514 
de  canelle,  487 
dc  cham,  295 


Bois  de  chandelle  noir, 

268 

de  colophane,  270 

d'Inde,  280 

jaune,  514 

de  Losteau,  350 

de  rose,  485 
Bole,  Armenian,  689 
Boletus  aurantiacus,  590 

aereus,  590 

chrysenteron,  590 

edulis,  590 

fomentarius,  592 

hepaticus,  591 

igniarius,  592 

laricis,  590 

purgans,  590 

scaber,  590 

suaveolens,  591 

subtomentosus,  590 

sulphureus,  593 

ungulatus,  592 
Bolus  armeniffi,  689 

veneta,  715 
Bombaceae,  235 
Bombax,  234 

heptaphyllum,  236 

malabaricum,  236 

pentandrum,  236 
Bombyx  mori,  184 

silk  worm,  184 
Bonduc  tree,  smooth,  289 
Boneset,  377 

Bonplandia  trifoliata,  260 
Boomee  koomura,  320 
Boot-top  liquid,  690 
Borage,  common,  423 

small  wild,  423 
Boragines,  422 
Borago  officinalis,  423 

zeylanica,  426 
Borassus  flabelliformis, 
561 

gomutus,  561 

sechellensis,  563 
Borax,  690 

honey  of,  856 
Bordeaux  turpentine,  529 
Borrera,  branny,  594 

brass  wire,  594 

flavicans,  594 

furfuracea,  594 
Borriera  ferruginea,  350 

poaya,  350 
Bos  bubalus,  125 

taurus,  125 
Boswellia  glabra,  269 

serrata,  269 

thurifera,  269 
Botany  Bay  cement,  703 

gum,  556 

kino,  314 
Botrychium  lunaria,  564 
Botrys,  470 
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Bottle  gourd,  318 

white,  232 
Bougie,  690 

Bourbonne  les  bains,  660 
Bovista  nigrescens,  590 
Bowdichia  virgilioides, 
279 

Box  berry,  394 

tree,  common,  495 
Boyle's    fuming  liquor, 
641 

Brake,  common,  586 
Bramble,  305 

small,  305 

stone,  305 
Bran,  578 
Bran  mash,  849 
Branca  ursina,  459 
Brance,  577 

Branched  burr  reed,  568 
Branchette,  594 
Branchiee,  free,  156 

fixed,  158 
Branchiopoda,  166 
Brancon  apricots,  297 
Brandewyn  bosh,  238 
Brandish's  solution  of  pot- 
ash, 832 
Brandy,  690 

bitters,  691 

British,  690 

cherries,  298 

colouring,  691 
Brank  ursine,  wild,  459 
Branny  borrera,  594 
Brass,  691,  726 
Brassica  acidulata,  217 

campestris,  216 

—  eleifera,  216 
eruca,  219 
esculenta,  217 
marina,  419 

—  Anglica,  219 
napobrassica,  216 
napus,  217 
napus  oleifera,  217 
oleracea,  217 

—  rubra,  217 
pabularia,  2 1 6 
rapa,  217 

—  oleifera,  217 
sylvestris,  217 

Brass-wire  borrera,  594 
Brayera  anthelmintica, 
297 

Brazil,  bastard,  253 
nuts,  250,315 
wood,  279 

—  lake,  714 
Brazilian  bean,  487 
•  Pariera,  209 
Brazilletto,  272 

St.  Domingo,  271 
Hread,  cassava,  505,  700 


Bread,  fermented,  691 
fruit,  510 

—  tree,  510 
Indian,  556 
nut,  533 

plant,  Indian,  556 

St.  John's,  282 

tree,  252 

un fermented,  691 

way,  466 
Break    your  spectacles, 

374 
Bream,  153 

cud,  153 
Bredes,  435 
Breeches  balls,  692 
Brent  barley,  577 
Bresil  de  St.  Martha,  279 
Bresille  rood,  293 
Breweria  scoparia,  418 
Briancon  manna,  528 

turpentine,  528 
Briar,  sweet,  305 

wild,  304 
Briedelia,  spinosa,  495 
Brignoliensa,  302 
Brimstone,  965 
Brionia  nigra,  546 
Brisellet  des  Indes,  280 
Britannia  metal,  894 
British  gum,  737 

Indian  weights,  26 

oak,  520 
Brittle  bladder  fern,  584 

cup  fern,  584 
Briza  zea,  577 
Broad  smooth-leaved  wil- 
low herb,  309 

tape  worm,  188 

leaf,  523 

leaved  burdock,  389 

—  chervil,  333 

—  dock,  479 

—  ginger,  539 

—  hedge  mustard,  222 

—  hellebore,  534 

—  hemlock,  great,  3.39 

—  mouse    ear  chick- 
weed,  231 

—  peppenvort,  220 

—  ragwort,  386 

—  warted  spurge,  503 

—  water  parsnip,  343 
Brocimum  alicastrum,  533 
Brome  grass,  soft,  572 

—  barren,  573 
Bromelia  ananas,  557 
Bromeliaceai,  556 
Bromine,  692 
Bromus,  573 

catharticus,  572 
mollis,  572 
purgans,  573 
sterclis,  573 


Bronze,  692,  726 

powder,  675,  692 
Bronzing,  692 
Brook-lime,  442 

weed,  463 
Broom,  common,  283 

dyer's,  284 

rape,  443 
Brouquichons,  592 
Brown  bear,  113 

gum,  314 

—  tree,  314 
ipecacuanha,  362 
Pariera  brava,  209 
pink,  715 

radiant  knapweed,  374 

red,  715 
Browning,  693 
Brucea,  406 

antidysenterica,  270 

ferruginea,  270 

sumatrana,  270 
Brucia,  693 

Bruguiera  gymnorhiza, 
308 

Brunsvigia  toxicaria,  545 
Brunswick  black,  693 
Bruscus,  554 
Bryonia  Abyssinica,  316 

alba,  316 

callosa,  316 

dioica,  317 

epigsea,  317 

nigra,  546 

rostrata,  317 
Bryonine,  317 
Bryony,  Abyssinian,  316 

black,  546 

—  berried,  316 
red  berried,  317 
white,  317 

Bubon  copticum,  342 

galbannm,  332 
Bubroma  guazuma,  236 
Buck-bean  corn,  416 

eyes,  249 

thorn,  266 

—  sea,  491 
wheat,  474 

—  climbing,  474 
Buck's  horn  plantain,  465 
Bucku,  259 

Bueckia,  568 
Buena  hcxandra,  350 

obtusifolia,  351 
Buffalo,  125 
Bug,  bed,  180 

poison,  694 
Bugle,  common,  444 

mountain,  444 

pyramidal,  444 

yellow,  444 
Bugloss,  423,  425 

creeping,  425 
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Bugloss,  garden,  423 

small  wild,  425 

stone,  424 

viper's,  424 
Buglossum  hortense,  423 
Bugula,  444 
Bulbine  planifolia,  552 
Bulbous  agaric,  589 

crowfoot,  204 

rooted  crane's  bill,  256 

—  fumitory,  215 
Bulbus  vomitorius,  554 
Bullfists,  590 
Bullrush,  570 
Bull's  hoof,  321 

liver,  591 

tongue,  591 
Bunga  serson,  222 
Bunghee  pant,  233 
Bunias  cakile,  218 

eruca,  217 
Bunium  bulbocastanum, 
332 

Buphane  toxicaria,  545 
Buphthalmum,  368 

spinosum,  384 
Bupleurum  fruticosum, 

332 

perforatum,  332 

rotundifolium,  332 
Bur  parsley,  small,  332 
Burabara,  436 
Burabee,  489 
Burdock,  381 

broad-leaved,  389 

great,  38 1 

small,  389 
Burgundy  pitch,  526 
Burnet  salad,  302 

saxifrage,  common,  342 

small,  302 
Burnt  almonds,  296 

horn,  725 

rhubarb ,  935 

sponge,  962 
Burr  reed,  branched,  568 
Bursa  pastoris  minor,  222 
Bursera  acuminata,  270 

gummifera,  270 
Bushy  red  mint,  450 
Jiutcher's  broom,  554 
Butea  frondosa,  279 

superba,  279 
Butter  bur,  384 

nut,  515 

—  tree,  397 

of  antimony,  649 

of  cacao,  872 

tree,  or  Shea,  398 
Buttercups,  204 
Butterfly  orchis,  534 

root,  409 

satyrion,  534 
Butter  wort,  common,  461 


Button  snake  weed,  335 
Buttons,  bachelor's,  204, 
232 

Buxus  sempervirens,  495 
Buzzard,  135 
Byrsonima  crassifolia,  248 
Byttneraceae,  236 
Byttneria  cordata,  236 

C. 

Caapeba,  523 
Caballine,  551 
Cabaret,  494 
Cabatha,  209 
Cabbage,  562 

palm,  561 

pickled  red,  217 

red,  217 

rose,  304 

savoy,  217 

sea,  219 

skunk,  567 

tree,  277 

turnip-stemmed,  217 

wild,  217 
Cabob  pepper,  524 
Cabotz,  297 

Cacalia  alpina,  368,  385 

glabra,  368 

klemia,  372 

saracenica,  385 
Cacao,  237 

antillanum,  237 

black,  566 

butter  of,  872 

caraccense,  237 

caraque,  237 

des  antilles,  237 

des  isles,  237 

island,  237 

wild,  236 
Cachalot,  134 
Cachou  aromatise,  694 

de  Bologna,  694 

en  masse,  279 

lucide,  279 
Cachrys  libanotis,  332 

odontalgica,  332 
Cactea?,  326 

Cactus  coccinillifera,  326 

ficus  indica,  326 

opuntia,  326 
Caculia  anti-euphoruium, 
380 

Cada  pilava,  361 
Cajsalpina  bahamensis,  279 

bajuga,  280 

brazilicnsis,  279 

coriaria,  279 

crista,  279 

cchinata,  279 

nuga,  279 

sappan,  280 


Caesalpina  vesicaria,  280 
Cahinca,  351 
Caiuca,  501 
Cail  cedra,  253 
Cajeput  oil,  315 
Cajupunti,  315 
Cake,  almond,  297 

linseed,  233 

saffron,  543 

tragacauth,  278 

oil  colours,  718 

water  colours,  718 
Cakile  maritima,  218 
Calabah-tree,  430 
Calabash   coccoon  anti- 
dote, 318 

gourd,  318 
Caladium  esculentum,  566 

sagittae folium,  565 

seguinum,  566 

violaceum,  566 
Calaguala,  585 
Calamagrostis  lanceolata, 
573 

Calamary,  160 
Calambac,  277 
Calamina,  694 

prajparata,  695 
Calamine,  694 

cerate  of,  707 
Calamint,  common,  448 

lesser,  449 

mountain,  449 

water,  449 
Calamintha  aquatica,  449 

grandiflora,  449 

magniflora,  449 

montana,  448 

nepeta,  449 

odore  pulegii,  449 

vulgaris,  448 
Calamus  draco,  561 
Calandrinia  umbellata,  322 
Calathian  violet,  415 
Calavanches,  282 
Calbigia,  577 
Calca  jamaicensis,  372 
Calcas,  565 

Calceolaria  pinnata,  437 

trifida,  437 
Calcii  chloridi  liquor,  696 

chloridum,  695 
Calcis  biphosphas  et  sul- 
phas, 698 

carbonas,  696 

—  praicipitatum,  697 
chloridi  liquor,  698 
chloridum,  698 
hydras,  695 
murias,  698 
muriatis  aqua,  696 

—  solutio,  696 
phosphas  praecipitatum, 

697 
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Calcitrapo,  573,  374 

lanuginosa,  375 
Calcium,  chloride  of,  695 

solution  of,  696 
Calendar,  pharmaceutical, 
101 

Calendula  arvensis,  372 

caltha,  372 

officinalis,  372 
Calezza  de  negro,  533 
Calf,  sea,  118 
Calf's  stomach,  prepared, 
1014 

Calibash,  sweet,  321 
Calico  bush,  94 
Calisaya  bark,  355 
Calla  aromatica,  567 

palustris,  566 
Callahuala,  585 
Callicarpa  lanata,  457 
Callicocca  ipecacuanha, 
351 

Callitris  quadrivalvis,  526 
Calomelas,  796 

praecipitatum,  796 

sublimatum,  796 
Calophyllum  cababa,  246 

inophyllum,  246 

tacamahaca,  246 
Calotropis  gigantea,  409 

procera,  410 
Caltha  palustris,  201 
Caltrops,  259 

water,  310 
Calumba,  American,  414 

concentrated  infusion  of, 
829 

Calumbaj  radix,  209 
Calumbo  root,  209 
Calve's  snout,  437 
Calx,  695 

antimonii,  645 

chlorinata,  697 
Calycanthae,  306 
Calycanthus  Horidus,  306 
Calyciflora;,  263 
Calyplectus  acuminatus, 
310 

Calyptranthus  aromatica, 
313 

Calystegia  sepium,  418 

soldanella,  419 
Cam  wood,  295 
Camacou,  481 
Camara-tree,  481 
Cambaiba,  206 
Cambaibinha,  206 
Cambogia  gutta,  246 
Camboge-trce,  246 
Camel  bactrian,  126 
Caraelina,  219 

9ativa,  217 
Camellia,  common,  240 

drupifcra,  240 


Camellea,  Japanese,  240 

japonica,  240 

sesanqua,  240 
Camellieaj,  240 
Camel's  hair,  571 

thorn,  277 
Camelus  bactrianus,  126 

dromedarius,  126 
Cameraria  latifolia,  403 
Cammock,  290 
Campanula  laciniata,  390 

medium,  390 

patula,  391 

rapunculus,  391 

trachelium,  391 
Campanulaceas,  390 
Camphor,  482 

artificial,  698 

Chinese,  482 

julep  concentrated,  758 

mixture,  859 

tree,  482 
Camphora  officinarum,  482 
Camphorata,  469 
Camphorosma  monspilia- 

cum,  469 
Campion,  white,  232 
Campoi  tea,  242 
Camptocarpus  mauritia- 

nus,  410 
Canabinece,  513 
Canada  balsam,  526 

golden  rod,  386 

maiden  hair,  584 

rice,  578 

snake  root,  494 

yellow  root,  203 
Canadian  flea-bane,  377 

snake  root,  445 
Cananga  virgata,  208 
Canarium    balsam  if'erum, 
270 

Canarium  commune,  270 
Canary  archill,  597 

grass,  575 

rosewood,  284 

seed,  575 
Cancer  astacus,  170 

gammnrus,  170 

pagurus,  170 

powder,  Martin's,  443 

weed,  453 
Canda  equina  minor,  581 
Candied  angelica,  331 

citron  peel,  244 

eryngo,  335 

lemon  peel,  244 

orange  flowers,  243 

orange  peel,  244 
Candle,  mercurial,  698 
Candlebcrry  myrtle,  517 
Candy,  sugar,  576 
Candy-tuft,  bitter,  220 
Cane,  bamboo,  572 


Cane,  Chinese  sugar,  576 

dumb,  566 

Indian,  541 

storax-tree,  400 

sugar,  576,  936 
Canella  alba,  216 

bark,  246 

do-mato,  485 
Canellas  cortex,  246 
Canepiece  sensitive  plant, 
280 

Canine  peltidea,  597 
Canis  lamiliaris,  114 
lupus,  115 
marinus,  159 
vulpes,  115 
Canna  coccinea,  541 
edulis,  541 

Indica,  541 
Cannabine,  935 
Cannabineffi,  510 
Cannabis  Indica,  510 

sativa,  510 
Cannacese,  541 
Cannes  de  Tobago,  561 
Can  quoin's  caustic,  702 
Cantabrica,  419  ' 
Canterbury  bells,  390 
Cantharellus  cibarius,  591 
Cantharis  albidus,  177 

ash-coloured,  177 

atomaria,  177 

atrata,  177 

black,  177 

cinerea,  177 

gigas,  177 

marginata,  177 

marginated,  177 

natallii,  177 

ruficeps,  178 

striped,    or  potato-fly, 
178 

Ryriaca,  178 

vesicatoria,  178 

violacea,  178 

vittata,  178 
Canthium  coronatum,  363 

parviflorum,  351 
Canton's  phosphorus,  895 
Caoutchouc,  504,  512 
Caoutchoucinc,  698 
Cap  cement,  703 
Capealoep,  551 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  maid- 
en hair,  583 
Caper,  bean,  259 

spurge,  501 

ten,  242 

tree,  223 
Capers,  699 
Capillaire,  584,  967 
Capillus  veneris,  583 

—  Canadensis,  584 
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Capittha,elephant,  or  wood 

apple,  244 
Capparideae,  223 
Capparis  cynophallophora, 

223 

pulcherrirna,  223 
spinosa,  223 
Capra,  126 

Capraria  bifolia,  242,  437 
Caprifoliaceaj,  348 
Caprifolium,  348 
Capsella   bursa  pastoris, 
218 

Capsici  baccae,  429 
Capsicum,  429 

annuum,  429 

baccatum,  429 

frutescens,  429 

grossum,  429 
Capsules,  699 

gelatine,  6  99 

membrane,  699 
Caracca,  237 
Carachicu,  435 
Caragana  arborescens,  280 
Caramel,  699 
Caranna,  271 
Carapa  bbovata,  252 

moluccensis,  252 
Caraway,  332 

seeds,  332 
Carbon,   bisulphuret  of, 

700 

Carbo  animalis,  700 
Carborescens,  223 
Card  rouge,  373 
Cardamine  pratensis,  218 
Cardamines  flores,  218 
Cardamom,  Madagascar, 
537 

true,  539 

Java,  538 

lesser,  539 

Malabar,  540 

round,  537 

wild,  or  Ceylon,  540 
Cardamomi  semina,  539 
Cardamomum  majus,  537 

minus,  539 
Cardiaca,  447 
Cardinal  flower,  blue  389 

—  common,  389 
Cardiospermuni  halicaca- 

bum,  250 
Cardiuin  edule,  165 
Cardoons,  Spanish,  385 
Carduus  benedictus,  375 

casabona,  374 

criophorus,  375 

fullonum,  366 

murianus,  386 

mariae,  386 

monapcssulanus,  375 


Carduus  stellatus,  373 

Syriacus,  383 
Carenum,  938 
Caret,  143 
Carex  arenaria,  568 
disticha,  569 
hirta,  569 
intermedia,  569 
sylvatica,  569 
villosa,  569 
Caribbee  bark,  359 
Carica,  512 

papaya,  320 
Carica  fructus,  512 
Carissa  caranaus,  403 
Carlina  acanthifolia,  372 
acaulis,  372 
chamseleon,  372 
gummifera,  372 
subacaulis,  372 
vulgaris,  372 
Carline  thistle,  372 

_  prickly,  372 
Carmine,  712 

lake,714 
Carnaria,  111 
Carnassiers,  111 
Carnation,  231 
Carnations,  Spanish,  292 
Carnauba  palm,  563 

wax,  563 
Carnivora,  112 
Carob  tree,  282 
Caroba  ceratia,  282 
Carolina  allspice,  306 
cedar,  528 
pigeon,  138 
pink  root,  413 
poplar,  518 
shrub  trefoil,  260 
Carolinea  princeps,  236 
Carony  bark,  260 
Carp,  common,  153 
Carpapiga,  524 
Carpathian  balsam,  528 
Carpobalsamum,  269 
Carqueja  amarga,  371 

dolce,  371 
Carrageen,  599 
Carrara  water,  661 
Carrot,  common,  334 

wild,  329 
Carthagena  bark,  hard, 
353 
new,  356 
Carthamus,  373 
tinctorius,  373 
Cartier's  hydrometer,  39 
Carui  semina,  332 
Carumbulbocastanum,  332 
carui,  S32 
nigrum,  332 
Carvj  carum,  332 
Caryocar,  butyrosum,  250 


Caryocar  tomentosum,  250 
Caryodaphne  densiflora, 
483 

Caryophyllata,  330 
Caryophyllea?,  230 
Caryophylli,  314 
Caryophyllus  aromaticus, 
313 

arvensis,  231 

pratensis,  231 

ruber,  231 
Caryota  urens,  562 
Casca  pretiosa,  486 
Cascarilla,  496,  497 

asmonich,  358 

bark,  497 

bora,  353 

de  hoja  aguda,  352 

delgadilla,  354 

delgado,  354 

fina,  353,  356 

—  de  Chicoplaya,  356 
lampigna,  354 
negrilla,  354 
peluda,  354 
provinciana,  356 
sebiferum,  509 
tinctorium,  498 

Cascarillo  ahorquillado, 
353 
amarillo,  355 
bobo  colorada,  358 

—  de  hoga  morada,  357 
de  flor  de  Azahar,  355 
glanduloso,  353 

hoja  de  Lucumo,  355 

lampino,  355 

officinal,  356 

pallido,  357 

pardo,  358 
Cascarillae  cortex,  497 
Cascola  Bianca,  577 
Cashew,  292 

gum,  268 

nut  tree,  268 
Cashio  berry  bush,  349 
Cassada,  wild,  506 
Cassamunar  root,  540 
Cassava,  700 

bitter,  505 

bread,  505 
Casse  lunette,  374 
Cassel  black,  711 
Cassia  absus,  280 

acutifolia,  280 

alata,  280 

bark,  483 

brasiliana,  280 

channccrista,  280 

elongata,  281 

emarginata,  281 

fistula,  281 

flowers  of,  484 

herpetica,  280 
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Cassia,  horse,  280 
javanica,  280 
lanceolata,  281 
lignea,  485 
marylandica,  281 
medica,  281 
mollis,  280 
obovata,  281 
obtusifolia,  281 
occidentalis,  281 
cothiopica,  280 
orientalis,  280 
ovata,  280 
senna,  280,  281 
stick  tree,  281 
tora,  281 

veterum  spuria,  490 
Cassine  peragua,  242, 264, 
349 

Cassuvium  occidentale, 
268 

Castanea  pumila,  517 

vulgaris,  517 
Castor  fiber,  120 

oil,  508 

seeds,  507 
Cat,  115 

mint,  451 

thyme,  456 
Cataguala  Indiana,  583 
Catalpa  syringifolia,  417 
Catananche  carulia,  373 
.  Catapha  benzoin,  307 
Cataplasm  of  alum,  700 

beer  grounds,  701 

bread,  702 

carrot,  701 

charcoal,  700 

hemlock,  701 

linseed,  701 

mustard,  702 

poppy,  702 

potato,  702 

rose,  702 

simple,  701 

yeast,  701 
Cataplasma  aluminis,  700 

bynes,  701 

carbonis  ligni,  700 

conii,  701 

dauci,  701 

fcecula?  cerevisa;,  701 

fermenti,  701 

lini,  701 

panis,  702 

papaveris,  702 

rosa;,  702 

simplex,  701 

sinapis,  702 

solani  tuberosi,  702 
Catapuntia  minor,  501 
Catch-fly,  lobel's,  232 

red,  232 


Catch-fly,  red  German, 

232 
Catechu,  561 
Bengal,  276 
Ceylon,   or  Colombo, 
561 

pastilles  of,  694 
Catgut,  129 
Cathartics,  847 
Cathartocarp us  fistula,  2 8 1 
CatVclaw,  287 

ear,  long  rooted,  379 
spotted,  367 

tail,  568 
Catsup,  820 
Caturus  spiciflorus,  496 
Caucalis  daucoides,  332 

leptophylla,  333 

minor,  345 
Caudle,  702 

Caules  angelica?  conditi, 
331 

Cauliflower,  217 

Caustic,  702 
arsenical,  671 
barley,  Indian,  560 
Gondret's  ammoniacal, 
703 

Plunket's,  703 

Recamiei's,  703 
Caustics,  853 

Canquoin's,     Dr.,  for 
cancers,  702 

liquid,  853 

solid,  853 
Causticum,  702 
Cavalam,  237 
Cavallium  urens,  237 
Caviale,  703 
Caviare,  157,  703 

red,  153 
Cawk,  703 
Cayenne  pepper,  429 

soluble,  894 
Ceanothus  Americanus, 

242,  265 
Cebadilla,  557,  560 
Cedar,  Barbadoes,  252 

bastard,  236 

berry-bearing,  527 

Carolina,  528 

Jamaica,  527 

of  Lebanon,  528 

red,  528 
Cedrc  blanc,  530 
Ccdrela,  febrifuga,  252 

odorata,  252 

rosmarinus,  252 

toona,  252 
Celandine,  common,  213 

great,  213 

lesser,  202 
CclastrineaB,  263 


Celastrus  macrocarpus, 
264 

maytenus,  265 

nutans,  264 

paniculatus,  264 
Celery,  330 

leaved  crowfoot,  204 
Cellulares,  or  flowerless 

plants,  581 
Celtic  nard,  365 
Celtideaj,  517 
Celtis  Australis,  517 
Cembra  nuts,  528 
Cement,  703 

Armenian,  703 

Botany  Bay,  703 

cap,  703 

chemical  and  electrical, 
704 

Chinese,  703 

diamond,  703 

engineer's,  704 

French,  704 

Hamelin's  mastic,  706 

hydraulic,  706 

Keene's  marble,  706 

marine,  704 

metallic  tooth,  705 

Ostermaier's,  705 

Parker's,  706 

parolic,  704 

plumber's,  704 

Roman,  706 

seal  engraver's,  704 

universal,  704 

Vienna  tooth,  705 
Cements,  tooth,  705 

various,  705 
Cenelke,  299 
Cenomyce  rangiferina, 
595 

vermicularis,  595 
Centaurea  behen,  373 

benedictus,  375 

calcitrapa,  373 

centaurium,  373 

cyanus,  373 

jacea,  374 

montana,  374 

solstitialis,  374 

strebe,  374 
Centauria  cacumina,  4 1 4 
Centaurium  majus,  373 

minus,  414 
Centaury,  American,  414 

great,  373 

lesser,  414 

yellow,  413 
Continodia,  473 
Centipede,  alternate,  1 75 

venomous,  or  bitinij. 
175  8' 
Ccntran thus  ruber,  365 
V  Y  Y 
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Cepa,  550 
Cepatelli,  590 
Cephaelis  emetica,  362 

ipecacuanha,  351 

muscosa,  351 

punicea,  351 

reniformis,  360 
Cephalic  snuff,  924,  928 
Cephalophora  glauca,  374 
Cephalopoda,  160 
Cerasa  nigra,  298 
Ceraso  macho,  253 
Cerasse,  319 
Cerastium  aquaticum, 
231 

arvense,  231 

viscosum,  231 

vulgatum,  231 
Cerasus  aspera,  298 

avium,  298 

capollim,  298 

capricida,  299 

caproniana,  298 

duracina,  298 

hyemalis,  298 

Jamaicenses,  248 

juliana,  298 

laurocerasus,  298 

mahaler,  298 

padus,  298  * 

serotina,  299 

undulata,  299 

Virginiana,  299 
Cerat  pour  le  toucher, 

709 
Cerate,  707 

compound  lead,  708 

for  touching,  709 

Kirkland's  neutral,  708, 
843 

Marshall's,  844 

of  acetate  of  lead,  708 

calamine,  707 

cantharides,  707 

mercury,  compound, 
707 

resin,  708 

savine,  708 

simple,  707 

soap,  709 

spermaceti,  707 

Turner's,  707 
Cerated  sponge,  962 
Ceratonia  siliqua,  282 
Ceratum,  707 

calamine,  707 

cantharidis,  707 

cetacei,  707 

epuloticum,  707 

galeni,  710 

hydrargyri  compositum, 

707 
labiataj,  707 


Ceratum  neutrale,  708 

plumbi  acetatis,  708 

— compositum,  708 

pro  tectu,  709 

resinse,  708 

sabinae,  708 

saponis,  709 

simplex,  707 
Cerbera  ahouai,  407 

manghas,  403 

tanghin,  407 

thevetia,  407 

veninifera,  407 
Cerevisia,  684 
Ceruss,  908 
Cerussa,  908 
Cercis,  295 

siliquastrum,  282 
Cerichunculli,  226 
Ceroxylon  andicola,  562 
Ceroidae,  126 
Cervus  alces,  127 

dam  a,  127 

elaphus,  128 

tarandus,  128 
Cestrum  auriculatum, 
430 

hediunda,  430 

laurifolium,  430 

macrophyllum,  430 

nocturnum,  430 

venenatum,  430 
Cetacea,  129 

Cetaceans,  Herbivorous, 
130 

ordinary,  1 30 
Cetaceum,  134 
Ceterach,  585 

officinalis,  585 
Cetraria  islandica,  594 

nivalis,  595 

snow,  595 
Cevadilla,  557,  560 
Ceylon  cinnamon,  485 

or   Colombo  catechu, 
561 

elettaria,  540 
ipecacuanha,  412 
lac,  497 
white  yam,  546 
or    wild  cardamoms, 
540 

Ceylonian  plant,  445 
Chaerophyllum  aromati- 

cum,  333 
Chalk,  726 

French,  726 

mixture,  861 

prepared,  726 

red,  715 
Chamajpeuce  casabona:, 
374 

Chaimerops  humilis,  562 


Chamtecissus,  451 
Chamaicyparissus,  385 
Chamajdrys,  455 

sylvestris,  442 
Chamaslsea,  479 
Chamasleon  albus,  372 
Chamaimelum,  368 

fcetida,  382 

vulgare,  382 
Chamaepitys,  444 
Chamaariphes,  562 
Chamffirubus,  305 
Chamffisyce,  499 
Chamomile,  common,  368 
382 

corn,  368 

heads,  368 

ox-eye,  369 

stinking,  382 

wild,  368 
Champac,  207 
Champagne,  British,  1019 
Champignon,  589 

black,  590 
Chanterelle,  591 
Chapara  nautica,  248 
Chappungham  wood,  280 
Charcoal,  purified  animal, 
700 

Chardoon,  375 
Charlock,  jointed,  221 

yellow,  221 
Charmed  Daphne,  479 
Chaulmooga,  224 

odorata,  224 
Chay  root,  361 
Chebulic  myrobalans,  308 
Cheese  renning  bedstraw, 
360 

damson,  727 
Chegoe,  176 
Cheiranthus  cheri,  218 

incanus.  220 
Cheiri,218 
Cheiroptera,  1 12 
Chelidonium  glaucum,  2 1 3 

majus,  213 

minus,  202 
Chelonia,  143 
Chelsea  pensioner,  842 
Chemic  blue,  712 
Chemical  elements,  table 
of,  with  their  equiva- 
lents and  symbols, 
76 

Chenna,  575 
Chenopodeae,  468,  472 
Chenopoiliuni  ambrosi- 
oides,  242,  470  ^ 

anthelminticum,  470 

barysosmon,  470 

bonus  henricus,  470 

bote's,  470 
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Chenopodium  leiosper- 
mum,  471 

murale,  470 

olidum,  470 

quinoa,  471 

viride,  471 

vulvaria,  470 
Chequer-berry,  394 

flower,  558 
Cheramella,  496 
Cheroots,  432 
Cheries,  black,  298 

-  heart,  298 
brandy,  29S 
red  heart,  298 
white  heart,  298 

Cherry,  Barbadoes,  248 
bird,  298 
black  eagle,  298 
cornelian,  347 
Gean  and  Guiguiers, 
298 

Hertfordshire  black, 
298 

Jamaica  winter,  433 
laurel.,  298 
morello,  298 
sour,  298 
wild,  298 
winter,  433,  435 
tree,  perfumed,  298 

—  wild,  299 
Chervil,    broad  leaved, 

333 
garden,  330 
hemlock,  330 
musk,  333 
rough,  330 
Chesnut,  horse,  249 
scarlet  flowered  horse, 

249 
Spanish,  517 
Chetney  sauce,  943 
Cheverette,  592 
Chick-pea,  282,  287 
Chickrassia  tubularis, 
253 

Chickweed,  233 

broad-leaved  mouse  car, 

231 
field,  231 
great  marsh,  231 
narrow-leaved  mouse 

ear,  23  J 
sea,  323 
speedwell,  442 
umbelliferous  jagged, 

231 

Chicorium  verrucarium, 
389 

Chiende  mer,  159 
Children's  mercury,  507 
Chilly,  .!•») 


Chimaphila  umbellata, 

396 
China,  547 

bastard,  548 

orange,  243 

peruviana,  548 

root,  American,  548 

roots,  547 
Chinese  arbor  vita?,  530 

blue,  711 

camphor,  482 

cement,  703 

cinnamon,  483 

moxas,  867 

mustard,  221 

purging  cup,  726 

sugar,  576 

—  cane,  576 
Ching's  worm  lozenges, 

842 

Chinney  weed,  597 
Chinoidine,  931 
Chinolia,  158 
Chinquassin,  517 
Chiococca  anguifuga,  351 

biachiata,  351 

densilolia,  351 

racemosa,  351 
Chirayit,  413 
Cliironia,  414 

angularis,  416 

centaurium,  414 
Chive,  551 

Chlora  perfoliata,  413 
Cliloric  ether,  633 
Chloride  of  lead,  717 
Chlorine,  709 

water,  709 
Chlorinii  aqua,  709 
Chloroform,  633 
Chocolate,  710 

nut,  237 

root,  300 
Choerophyllum  cicutaria 
330 

sativum,  330 

sylvestrc,  330 
Cholesterine,  952 
Chondrilla  juncca,  374 

prima,  380 
Chondropterygii,  156 
Chondrus  crispus,  599 

membranifolius,  599 
Chora  clua,  243 
Christa  galli,  440 
Christmas  rose,  203 
Christophoriana,  200 
Chromate  of  lead,  7)7 
Chrome  red,  909 

yellow,  717,909 
Chrysanthemum,  con:, 
374 

coronurhun,  374 


Crysanthemum  dioscoc- 
ridis,  374 
garden,  374 
leucan  them  urn,  381 
segetum,  374 
Chrysobalanus  icaco,  299 

oblongifolius,  299 
Chrysocoma  linosyris,  382 
Chrysocome,  379 
Chrysogonum,  211 
Chrysolite,  artificial,  791 
Chrysophrys,  152 
-  Chrysophyllum  cainito, 
398 

Jamaicense,  398 

macoucou,  398 

microcarpum,  398 

oliviform,  398 
Chrysoplenium  alternifo- 
lium,  328 

oppositifolium,  328 
Church  louse,  or  carpen- 
ter, 171 
Churrus,  511 
Cibus  deorum,  671 
Cicca  disticha,  496 

racemosa,  496 
Cicendia  hyssop ifolia,  41 3 
Cicer,  282 

arietinum,  282 
Cichorium  agreste,  374 

endivia,  374 

iutybus,  374 
Cicily,  sweet,  339 

wild,  330 
Cicuta,  333 

maculata,  333 

virosa,  333 
Cicutaria  fatua,  329 

vulgaris,  330 
Cicuta?  folia,  333 
Cider,  710,  1019 
Cimex  lectularius,  180 
Cimicifuga  fcetida,  200 

serpentaria,  200 
Cinara,  375 

Cinchona  acutifolia,  352 
aharquillado,  358 
angustifolia,  354 
brachycarpa,  359 
caduciflora,  353,  355 
ca  ibcea,  859 
Caroliniana,  362 
condaminea,  353 
cordifolia,  363 
coriacca,  359 
dark  ion,  354  • 
dichotomn,  353 
excelsa,  361 
fevrngincn,  363 
Havn,  357 
floribunda,  359 
fusca,  353,  358 
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Chincona  glabra,  354 
glandulifera,  353 
grandiflora,  351 
grandifolia,  355 
hexandra,  350 
hirsuta,  354 
Humboldtiana,  354 
Jamaicensis,  359 
laccasfera,  358 
lanceolata,  354,  355 
lancifolia,  354 
litescens,  355 
longiflora,  355 
lucumasfolia,  355 
Luziana,  359 
macrocarpa,  355 
manifolia,  355 
micrantha,  356 
montana,  359 
nitida,  356 
oblongifolia,  355,  357 
officinalis,    353,  354, 
357 

ovalifolia,  354,  355 

ovata,  357 

pallescens,  357 

pallida,  353 

Peruviana,  359 

pubescens,  353,  357 

purpurea,  357,  358 

rosea,  358 

sanctae  Luziae,  359 

scrobiculata,  356 

tenuis,  357 

triflora,  358 

vellozii,  363 

yellow,  353 
Cinchona?  cordifoliaa  cor- 
tex,  357 
lancifolia?  cortex,  353 
officinalis,  353,  355 
Cineraria  heterophylla, 
386 

Cinereous  helvella,  592 
Cinnamomum  aromati- 
curn,  483 

burmanni,  484 

campliora,  482 

cassia,  483 

culilawan,  483 

eucalyptaloides,  484 

javanicum,  484 

kiamis,  484 

loureirii,  484 

nitidum,  484 

rubrum,  484 

sintoc,  484 

Bylvest.re  Americanum, 

486 
tamala,  484 
Santhoneuron,  485 
zeylanicum,  485 


Cinnamon,  482 
Ceylon,  485 
Chinese,  483 
Isle  of  France,  487 
Peruvian,  486 
white,  246 
wild,  246 
Winter's,  206 
wood,  487 
Cinque  foil,  creeping,  301 
hoary,  301 
purple  marsh,  301 
Cipo  de  caboclo,  206 

di  carijo,  208 
Circea  lutetiana,  309 
Cirrhopoda,  166 
Cirsium  eriophorum,  375 
lanatum,  375 
laniflorum,  375 
monspessulanum,  375 
Cissampelos  caapeba,  209 
glaberrima,  209 
ovalifolia,  209 
pariera,  209 
Cissus  acida,  254 
arborea,  464 
salutaris,  254 
setosa,  254 
Cistineae,  225 
Cistopteris  dentata,  584 

fragilis,  584 
Cistus  creticus,  225 
dwarf,  225 
fcemina,  225 
fumana,  225 
guttatus,  225 
helianthemum,  225 
incanus,  225 
ladaniferus,  225 
laurifolius,  225 
ledon,  225 
marsh,  395 
mas,  225 
salvifolius,  225 
villosus,  225 
Citri  cortex,  244 
Citria  malus,  244 
Citric  acid,  614 

saturating    power  of, 
615 
Citron,  244 

peel,  candied,  244 
Citrus  acida,  244 
aurantium,  243,  244 
bergamia,  243 
bigaradia,  244 
decumana,  243 
limetta,  243,  244 

—  bergamium,  243 
limonum,  244 
mcdica,  244 

—  acida,  244 

—  bergamotta,  243 


Citrus  sinensis,  243 

vulgaris,  244 
Civet,  117 

Cladonia  coccifera,  597 

islandica,  594 

pyxidata,  598 

rangiferina,  595 

sanguinea,  595 

vermicularis,  595 
Clairet,  710 
Clary,  454 

purple-topped,  453 

wild,  454 
Classification  of  animals, 
107 

—  plants,  197 
Clatonia  cubensis,  322 

perfoliata,  322 
Clavaria  cinerea,  591 
coral,  591 
coralliodes,  591 
Clay  iron  stone,  775 
Clearing  nut,  406 
Cleavers,  360 
Clematis,  202 
dioica  201 
erecta,  201 
flammula,  201 
mauritiana,  201 
sinensis,  201 
vitalba,  201 
viticella,  202 
Cleome  dodecandra,  223 
icosandra,  223 
viscosa,  223 
Cleompanos  major,  237 

minor,  237 
Clerodendron  inerme,  457 
Climbers,  138 
Climbing  buck  wheat,  474 
Clingstone  peach,  301 
Clinopodium  vulgare,  448 
Clitoria  tematea,'2S2 
Cloporte  armadillo,  170 

ordinaire,  171 
Close  styled  dog-rose,  304 
Clothes  ball,  710 
Cloudberry,  305 
Clove  galliflower,  231 
orange,    East  Indian 

small,  243 
pepper,  314 
pink,  231 
tree.  313 
wild,  315 
Clover,  295 
Cloves,  314 
mother,  314 
oil  of,  314 

preserved  mother,  314 
Clown '8  all-heal,  455 
Club-moss,  common,  582 

—  fir,  582 
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Clupea  catulus,  1 53 

encrasicholus,  152 

harengus,  162 

pilchardus,  153 

sprattiis,  153 
Clusia  alba,  246 

rosea,  246 
Cluster  pine,  528 
Cluytia  collina,  496 

spinosa,  495 
Clymenum  Italorum,  245 
Clysphitique,  681 
Clyster,  antispasmodic, 
847 

Cneorum  album,  419 

niger,  479 

tricoccon,  270 
Cnicus  benedictus  371,375 

eriophorus,  375 

lanatus,  375 

laniflorus,  375 

tinctorius,  373 
Cobalt  blue,  711 
Cocalia  sonchifolia,  376 
Cocca,  495 

Coccinella  bipunctata,  1 80 

septempunctata,  180 
Coccoloba  uvifera,  473 
Coccoon,  276 
Coccus  cacti,  180 

ficus,  181 

ilicis,  180 

lacca, 1 8 1 

polonicus,  181,  323 
Cochineal,  180 

prepared,  922 
Cochlearia  anglica,  218 

armoracia,  218 

Batava,  218 

Britannica  marina,  218 

coronopus,  219 

hortensis,  218 

officinalis,  218 
Cock, 138 

domestic,  139 
Cockle,  165 

com,  232 
Cock's  comb,  440 
Cocoa  nuts,  562 

nut-tree,  Maldavian,563 

—  sea,  563 
root,  566 
tree,  562 

Cocos  antidote,  318 

—  calabash,  318 
Cocun  aculcatus,  562 

butyracca,  562 
fusiformis,  562 
guinensis,  564 
nucifera,  562 
CocuIu8  acuminalus,  209 
bakis,  209 
burmanni,  209 


Coculus  cebatha,  209 

cordifolius,  209 

crispus,  209 

epibaterium,  209 

fibraurea,  209 

Indicus,  209 

palmatus,  309 

peltatus,  209 

platyphyllus,  209 

suberosus,  209 
Cocum,  472 
Cod,  155 
Codaga  pala,  404 
Codded  wild  cumin,  213 
Cffiliatour  hout,  293 
Cseruleum  ultramonta- 

num,  716 
Caesalpina  pulcherrima, 
292 

Coffea  arabica,  358 
Coffee,  710 

dandelion,  975 

Dillenius,  710 

German,  710 

iris,  710 

rye,  710 

shrub,  358 

succory,  7 1 0 

Sylvester's,  710 

taraxacum,  975 
Coffi,  358 

Coffree  tschillie,  429 
Coir  rope,  503 
Coissi  quassia,  262 
Coix  lachryma,  573 

ovata,  573 
Colchicacese,  557 
Colchici  cormus,  557 

semina,  558 
Colchicina,  558 
Colchicum,  557 

autumnale,  557 

bulhocodiodes,  558 

montauum,  558 

mountain,  558 

variegatum,  558 
Colcothar,  715 
Cold  cream,  710 
Cole,  217 
Coleoptera,  177 
Cole  wort,  sea,  219,  419 
Collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  plants,  603 
Colley's  depilatory,  737 
Collinsonia  canadensis, 
445 

praicox,  445 
Collyrium,  711 
Coloefisia,  565 

esculcnta,  566 
Colocyntli,  hill,  317 

peeled,  317 

shell,  317 


Colocynthidis  pulpa,  317 
Colocynthin,  317 
Colocynthis,  317 
Cologne  black,  711 
Colophonia  mauritiana, 
270 

Colophonium,  711 
Colophony,  711 
Coloquintida,  317 
Coloured  fires,  930 
Colours,  711 

liquid,  718 

oil,  in  bottles,  718 

—  cake,  718 

show,  for  shop-windows, 
719 

water,  cake,  718 
Colsa  d'hiver,  217 
Coltsfoot,  388 

alpine,  379 

essence  of,  842 
Coluber  aesculapii,  147 

berus,  147 
Columba  migratoria,  138 

palumbus,  138 
Columbine,  201 
Columbo,  American,  414 
Colutea  arborescens,  282 

cruenta,  282 
Comarum  palustre,  301 
Comb,  Venus,  343 
Combretaceje,  307 
Comfrey,  426 

spotted,  425 
Commia  cochinchinensis, 
496 

Commiphora  Madagas- 

carensis,  270 
Comocladia  angulosa,  271 
dentata,  271 
illicifolia,  271 
Compos  tae,  367 
Comptonia  asplenifolia, 
517 

Concentrated  camphov  ju- 
lep, 758 
compound  infusion  of 

gentian, 829 
■ — —  orange-peel,  829 
infusion  of  calumba. 
829 

—  rhubarb,  834 

—  senna,  834 
Condaminea  corymbosa 

359 

Cone  wheat,  577 
Conessi  bark,  404,  408 
Confectio  amydahe,  720 

amygdalarum,  720 

aromntica,  720 

aurantii,  720 

cassiiB,  720 

Damocratis,  7_'l 
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Confectio  japonica,  721 
opii,  722 
piperis  nigri,  723 
ros33  canin£e,  723 

—  gallicae,  723 
rut*,  724 
scammonii,  724 
senn«e,  724 

Confection,  aromatic,  720 

Damocrate's,  721 

of  almonds,  720 

black  pepper,  723 

cassia,  7*20 

catechu,  721 

dog-rose,  723 

opium,  722 

orange-peel,  720 

red  rose,  723 

scammony,  724 

senna,  724 
Conferva,  river,  599 

rivularis,  599 
Conger  eel,  155 
Congia  villosa,  457 
Congou  tea,  241 
Coniferee,  526 
Conii  folia,  333 
Conium  maculatum,  333 
Conserva  amygdalarum, 
720 

aurantii,  720 

cynosbati,  723 

rosffi,  724 

—  fructus,  723 
rutae,  724 

Conserve  of  almond?,  720 

—  orange-peel,  720 

—  rue,  724 
Consolida  major,  426 

minima,  371 

regalis,  202 

Saracenicus,  386 
Consoude,  great,  426 
Coritarea  speciosa,  359 
Continental  medicinal 

■weights,  26 
Contrayerva,  293,  511 

balls,  793 

blanca,  595 

drakena,  511 

German,  410 

Jamaica,  493 

Lisbon,  511 

radix,  51 1 

Spanish,  293 
Convallaria  bifolia,  554 

majalis, 552 

polygonatum,  553 
Convallium  majalis,  552 
('onvolvohib  althi-eoides, 
419 

arvensis,  419 

batatas,  419 

Biaziliensis,  420 


Convolvolus,  cantabrica, 
419 

cneorum,  419 

edulis,  419 

floridus,  419 

foetidus,  362 

jalapa,  421 

macrocarpus,  419 

—  minimus,  419 

nil,  422 

papirin,  419 

scammonia,  419 

tuberosus,  422 
Convolvulaceae,  418 
Convolvulus  paniculatus, 
418 

scoparius,  418 
sepium,  418 
soldanella,  419 
Conyza  anthelmintica, 
389 

genistelloides,  371 

major,  380 

media,  384 

minor  vera,  380 

squarrosf),  379 
Coolthi,  283 
Coot,  140 

Copaifera  coriacea,  282 

jacquini,  282 

langsdorii,  282 

multijuga,  282 

officinalis,  282 
Copaiva,  balsam  of,  282 
Copal,  286 

West  Indian,  273 
Copalchi,  497 
Copernicia,  563 
Copper,  726 

ammonio   sulphate  of, 
726 

arsenite  of,  713 

blue  carbonate  of,  713 

dicarbonate  of,  713 

diniodide  of,  727 
Coptis  teeta,  202 

trifolia,  202 
Coral,  black,  189 

clavaria,  591 

red,  1 89 

white,  189 
Coraline,  or  sea-moss,  189 
Coralium  rubrum,  189 
Corallina  officinalis,  189 
Coratch,  943 

Corchorus  capsularis,  238 

olitorius,  238 
Cordao  de  frade,  447 
Cordia  angustifolia,  426 

gerascanthus,  426 

latifolia,  427 

myxn,  427 

sebestenn,  427 


Cordiaceae,  426 
Cordial  balls,  848 

drinks,  848 

Godfrey's,  843 
Cordials,  848 
Cordoncillo,  583 
Coreopsis  bidens,  372 
CoriaceoE,  263 
Coriander,  334 
Coriandrum  sativum,  334 
Coriaria  myrtifolio,  263 
Coris,  245 
Cork,  520 

kenkerig,  597 
tree,  520 
Cormorant,  142 
Corn,  blue-bottle,  373 

chamomile,  368 

chrysanthemum,  374 

cockle,  232 

crowfoot,  204 

flag,  543 

groin  well,  425 

Guinea,  577 

hone  wort,  341 

horse  tail,  581 

Indian,  578 

measure,  28 

mint,  449 

mouse  ear,  231 

negro  Guinea,  577 

parrots,  373 

parsley,  341 

salad,  366 

sow  thistle,  387 

spurrey,  233 

St.  Peter's,  577 

Turkey,  578 

wound  wort,  455 
Cornel,  dwarf,  347 

male,  347 

wild,  347 
Cornelian,  artificial,  791 

clierry,  347 
Cornere,  346 
Cornish  lovage,  341 
Comu  cervinum,  465 

ustum,  725 
Cornus  circinata,  34  6 

coerulea,  347 

florida,  347^ 

foemina,  347 

lanuginosa,  347 

mas,  347 

mascula,  347 

sanguinea,  347 

sericea,  347 

Suecica,  347 
Corocoa  de  Jesu,  383 
Corrollifloroe,  397 
Coromandcl  ipecacuanha. 
412 

senna,  281 
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Coronilln  emerua,  282 

grandiflora,  27C 

juncea,  2S3 

securidaca,  283 

varia,  283 
Coronopu.-s  nielli,  219 
Corowatti,  537 
Corrigiola  littoralis,  323 
Corruda,  552 
Corsican  moss,  600 

worm  moss,  600 
Cortex  aurantiarum  con- 
dita,  214 

caryophylloide3,  483 

citri  condita,  244 

flavus,  357 

limonum  condita,  244 

pallidus,  353 

ruber,  355 

thuris,  497 

Winteranus,  206 
Corteza  de  Azahar,  356 
Cortusa  mattioli,  461 
Corvus  cornix,  127 
Corydalis  bulbosa,  215 

capnoides,  215 

fabacea,  215 

solid  rooted,  215 

tuberosa,  215 

yellow,  215 
Corylus  avellana,  517 
Corypha  cerifera,  563 
Cosmibuena  hexandra, 
350 

obtusifolia,  351 
Cost  mary,  385 
Costus,  537 

arabicus,  538 

sweet,  538 
Cotonea,  299 
Cotoneaster,  299 

vulgaris,  299 
Cotton,  234 

lavender,  385 

thistle,  common,  383 

tree,  236 

—  gum,  236 

gun,  1020 

weed,  376 
Cottua  scorpius,  151 
Cotula,  382 

Cotyledon  umbilicus,  325 
Couch  grass,  578 
Cough  balls,  849 

drinks,  849 

Linctus,  823 
Coumarine,  283,  288 
Coumarouma  odorata, 

283 
Coumia,  271 
Country  orange,  East  In- 
dian, 243 

senna,  281 


Coups  de  soleil,  430 
Courou  moelli,  224 
Coury,  561 
Couscous,  575 
Coutoubea  alba,  414 

ramosa,  414 

spicata,  414 
Coventry  bells,  390 
Cow  basil,  232 

bean,  333 

—  berry,  392 
parsley,  338 
parsnip,  338 
sea,  130 
tree,  398 
weed,  330 

wheat,  common  yellow, 
440 

—  purple,  440 

—  wild,  440 
Cowdie  pine  resin,  527 
Cowha^e,  289 
Cowitch,  289 

Cow's  lung  wort,  442 
Cowslip,  common,  462 

great,  462 

hyson,  241 
Cowslips  of  Jerusalem, 
425 

Crab,  common,  or  black- 
clawed,  170 

louse,  176 
Crab's   eyes,     or  Crab 

stones,  170 
Crack  willow,  521 
Cramp-fish,  159 
Cram  be  maritima,  219 
Cranberry,  392 

American,  392 

white,  392 
Crane,  140 

Crane's-bill,  American, 
256 

bloody,  255 

bulbous- rooted,  256 

long-stalked,  255 

round-leaved,  255 

woody,  255 
Crassocephalum  sonchifo- 

lium,  376 
Crassula,  324 
Crassulaceae,  323 
Cratieva  gynandra,  223 

marmelos,  242 

tapia,  223 
Ciatiugonum,  440 
Crataegus  aria,  303 

azarolus,  299 

oxycantlia,  2.')!) 

pyracantha,  299 

torminalis,  303 
Crawfish,  170 

river,  1  70 


Crayfish,  170 
Crayons,  725 
Cream,  cold,  710 

of  tartar,  soluble,  915 
Creasote,  725 
Creasoton,  725 
Creata,  413,  459 
Creeping  buglos,  425 

cinque  foil,  301 

crowfoot,  204 

germander,  455 

hairy  spurge,  501 

leopard's  bane,  369 

water  parsnip,  337 

wheat  grass,  578 
Cremor  frigida,  710 
Crepitus  lupi,  590 
Crescentia  cujete,  430 
Crespigny's,  Lady,  pills, 

842,  898 
Cress,  amphibious,  221 

bastard.  220 

bitter  winter,  216 

early  winter,  216 

garden,  220 

Indian,  256 

penny,  222 

sciatica,  220 

swine's,  219 

tower-wall,  216 

wart,  219 
Cresses,  water,  221 
Creta,  726 

gallica,  726 

prasparata,  726 

umbria,  716 
Cretan  p0ly  mountain,  456 
Crinum  asiaticum,  545 

toxicarium,  545 
Crithmum,  334 

maritimum,  334 
Croci  stigmata,  543 
Crocodilion,  376 
Crocus,  543 

in  fceno,  548 

in  placenta,  543 

metallorum,  646 

odorus,  513 

saffron,  543 

sativus,  543 
Crosswort,  360,  377 
Cross -leaved  bed-straw, 
360 

Crotalus  horridus,  147 
Croton  aromaticuin,  496 

balsamifterum,496 

benzoe,  307 
"  campestris,  496 

cascnrilla,  496,  497 

draco,  496 

cleutaria,  497 

hibiscifolius,  497 

humile,  497 
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Croton  jalmagota,  498 
lacciferurn,  497 
lineare,  497 
lobatum,  506 
moluccanum,  497 
oil,  498 
pavana,  497 
perdicipes,  497 
polyandrum,  497 
pseudo-china,  497 
sanguifluus,  498 
suberosum,  498 
tinctorium,  498 
tiglium,  498 
Crottles,  stone,  596 
Crow,  137 
garlic,  551 
silk,  599 
Crowfoot,  alpine,  205 
bulbous,  204 
celery-leaved,  204 
corn,  204 
globe,  205 
marsh,  204 
round  root,  204 
upright  meadow,  204 
water,  204 
white  flowered,  204 
wood,  201,  204 
Crown  bark,  354 
blue,  712 
lychnis,  232 
Crozophora  tinctoria,  498 
Oiuciata,  360 
Cruciferffi,  215 
Crustacea,  170 
Cuapeha,  523 
Cubeba,  524 
Cubebs,  523,  524 

Guinea,  523 
Cucabalus  behen,  232 
Cucatin,  261 
Cuckoo,  138 
flower,  218,  232 
pint,  565 
Cuculus  canorus,  138 
Cucumber,  318 
Indian,  558 
spirting,  319 
wild,  3i9 
Cucumbers,  salted,  318 
Cucumis  agrestis,  319 
anguria,  317 
asininus'  319 
chate,  317 
citrullus,  317 
colocynthis,  317 
hardwickii,  317 
hortensis,  318 
melo,  317 

pseudocolocynthis,  317 
sativus,  318 
ulilissimus,  318 


Cucurbita  lagenaria,  318 

melopepo,  318 

ovifera,  318 

pepo,  318 
Cucurbitaceee,  316 
Cudbear,  596 
Cud  bream,  153 
Cudweed,  378 

golden,  387 

Highland,  378 

Jersey,  378 

least,  378 
Culat  batu,  592 
Culilawan,  483 

bark,  483 
Cultivated  oat,  571 
Cumin,  codded  wild,  213 

horned  wild,  213 

opium,  213 

wild,  338 
Cuminum  cyminum,  334 

8oliquosum,  213 

sylvestre,  338 
Cunila,  445 

mariana,  445 

pulegioides,  446 
Cunningharaia  verticillata, 
350 

Cup,  antimonial,  726 
Chinese  purging,  726 
emetic,  726 
fern,  britle,  584 
lichen,  598 

—  scarlet,  597 
moss,  598 

Cupameni,  494 

Cupressineae,  526 

Cupressus  disticha,  530 
f'astigiata,  527 
sempervirens,  527 

Cupri   ammoniati  aqua, 
727 

—  solution,  727 
ammonio  sulphas,  726 
diniodidum,  727 
subacetas,  631 

—  praeparatum,  631 
Cuprum,  726 

ammoniatum,  726 
Cups,  520 

Cupuliferffi,  517,519 
Cupula;,  520 
Curasso  oranges,  244 
Curatella  cambaiba,  206 
Curatoe,  556 
Curcuma  amada,  538 

angustifolia,  538 

leucorhiza,  539 

longa,  539 

rubescens,  539 

zedoaria,  539 

zerumbet,  539 
Curl-lenved  mallow,  235 


Curled  dock,  478 

kale,  217 

leaved  mint,  450 
Currant,  tasteless  moun- 
tain, 327 
Currants,  254 

black,  327 

white  and  red,  327 
Curry  powder,  727 
Cuscuta,  epithymum, 
420 

europaea,  420 
Cusparia  febrifuga,  260 
Cuspariae  cortex,  260 
Cutch,  561 
Cuttle-fish,  160 

poor,  160 
Cyanus  major,  374 

segetum,  373 
Cyatrea  fragilis,  584 
Cycadacese,  580 
Cycas  eaffhea,  580 

circinalis,  580 

revoluta,  580 
Cyclamen,  462 

Europeum,  462 

hederafolium,  462 
Cyclogangliata,  159 
Cyciopteris,  dentata,  584 

fragilis,  5t4 
Cydonia  vulgaris,  299 
Cydonise  semina,  299 
Cymbalaria,  439 
Cyminum  cumin,  334 
Cynanchum  acutum,  410 

argel,  412 

ipecacuanha,  412 

lsevigatum,  412 

mauritianus,  410 

monspeliacum,  410 

ovalifolium,  410 

rindera,  412 

tomentosum,  412 

vincetoxicum,  410 

vomitorium,  412 
Cynara,  cardunculus,  375 

scolymus,  375 
Cynips  a  la  galle  a  tein- 
ture,  182 

brand  tii,  182 

du  bedeguar,  183 

galla;  tinctoria?,  182 

quercus  infectoriaj,  1 82 

rosa?,  183 
Cynocrambe  506 
Cynoglossum,  424 

officinale,  424 
Cynomorium,  580 

coccineum,  580 
Cynorrhodon,  304 
Cynosbatos,  304 
Cynosorchis,  535 
Cyperacea;,  568 
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Cyperus,  articulatus,  5fi9 

esculentus,569 

hexastichos,  569 

long  rooted,  569 

longus,  569 

odoratus,  569 

papyrus,  569 

perennis,  569 

rotund  us,  569 

round  rooted,  569 

sweet,  569 
Cypress,  5*27 

spurge,  500 

Virginia.  530 
Cyprinus  alburnus,  153 

brama,  153 

carpis,  153 

gobeo,  153 

leuciscus,  153 

rutilus,  153 

tinea,  153 
Cyprus  powder,  595 

turpentine,  272 
Cytini,  307 

Cytinus  hypocistus,  225 
Cytisus  cajan,  283 

Grsecus,  277 

hirsutus,  283 

laburnum,  283 

scoparius,  283 


D.  J 

Daberlochs,  599 
Dace,  153 
Dactyl  us,  563 
Daedalea  suaveolens,  591 

sweet  scented,  591 
Daffodil,  545 
Daffy's  elixir,  842 
Dahn,  575 
Daisy,  371 

great,  38 1 

ox-eye,  381 
Dalby's  carminative,  842 
Dalea  enneaphylla,  283 
Dali,  489 
Damascena,  302 
Damask  rose,  304 
Dame's  violet,  220 
Dammar  pine,  527 
Dammara,  527 

australis,  527 
Dammer,  239 
Damocrate's  confection, 

721 
Damson,  302 

cheese,  727 

mountain,  262 
Dandelion,  388 

coffee,  975 

fluid  extract  of,.  835 


Dane  wort,  348 
Dant/.ic  wheat,  577 
Da  ihne,  Baimabina,  179 

charmed,  479 

cneorum,  479 

gnidium,  479 

lagetto,  480 

laureola,  479 

mezereum,  479 

tarton  rairi,  481 
Daphnoideis  affinia,  481 
Dark  mullein,  441 
Darnel,  574 

bearded,  574 

meal,  574 
Date  tree,  563 

—  wild,  563 
Dates,  563 

wild,  562 
Datura  metel,  430 

stramonium,  430 

tatula,  431 
Dauci  radix,  334 
Daucus  carota,  334 

eopticus,  342 

creticus,  331 

gingidium,  335 

gummifera,  335 

nostras,  334 

sylvestris,  329 

visnaga,  329 

vulgaris,  334 
Daudmaree,  310 
Davidson's    remedy  for 

cancer,  842 
Davilla  brasiliana,  206 

elliptica,  206 

rugosa,  206 
Day's  eye,  371 
Dead  arse  smart,  474 

nettle,  common,  446 

—  red,  446 

—  stinking,  455 
Deadly  milky  agaric,  589 

nightshade,  428 
Deal,  red,  529 
Decoction  of  aloes,  com- 
pound, 728 

—  barley,  731 
 compound,  732 

—  broom  compound, 
733 

—  cabbage  tree,  731 

— >-  chamomile,  com- 
pound, 729 

—  cinchana  hark,  729 

—  dogwood,  730 

—  elm  bark,  735 

—  ergot  of  rye,  734 

—  foxglove,  730 

—  guaiac,  731 

— guaiacum,  compound, 
731 


Decoction  of  heart-leaved 
cinchona,  729 

—  lance-leaved  cincho- 
na, 730 

—  liquorice,  731 

—  liverwort,  729 

—  logwood,  731 

—  mallow,  compound, 
732 

—  marshmallow,  728 

—  mezereon,  732 

—  oak  bark,  733 

—  oblong-leaved  cin- 
chona, 730 

—  pomegranate,  730 

—  poppy,  732 

—  quince  seeds.  730 

—  sarza,  733 

  compound,  733 

—  senega,  734 

—  starch,  728 

—  taraxacum,  735 

—  tormentil,  735 

—  white  hellebore,  735 

—  whortleberry,  735 

—  wintergreen  or  py- 
rola,729 

—  woody  nightshade, 
730 

—  Zitmann's,  736 
Decoctum  aloes,  728 

—  compositum,  728 
althtea,  728 
amyli,  728 

a  vena?,  728 
cetrariee,  729 
chammmeli  composi- 
tum, 729 
chimaphilre,  729 
cinchona,  729 

—  cordifoliaj,  729 

—  lancifolise,  730 

—  oblongifoliffi,  730 
cornus  floridaj,  730 
cydonice,  730 
digitalis,  730 
dulcamara,  730 
ergoti,  734 

geoft'roya;  inermis,  731 
glycyrrhizrc,  731 
granati,  730 
guaiaci,  731 

—  compositum,  731 
hamintoxyli,  731 
hordei,  731 

—  compositum,  732 
lichenis  islandici,  729 
malvnj  compositum, 

732 
mezerei,  732 
papavcris,  732 
pyroloj,  729 
quercus,  733 
Z  Z  55 
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Decoctura  sarsaparillcie, 
733 

—  compositum,  733 
sarzaj,  733 

—  compositum,  733 
scoparii,  734 

—  compositum,  734 
secalis  cornuti,  734 
senegas,  734 
taraxaci,  735 
tormentillffi,  735 
ulmi,  735 

uvae  ursi,  735 

veratri,  735 

zitmanni,  736 
Deer,  127 

balls,  591 

musk,  128 

rein,  128 
Delacroix's  agglutinative 

plaster,  749 
Delcroix  s  depilatory,  737 
Delphinapterus  albicans, 
131 

leucas,  131 
Delphinicke,  130 
Delphinium,  202 

ajacis,  202 

consolida,  202 

elatum,  202 

staphisagria,  202 
Delphinus  phocaena,  130 
Dematium  giganteum, 
591 

Demulcent  drenches,  849 
Demulcents,  849 
Denia  raisins,  254 
Dens  caninus,  553 
Dens  leonis,  388 
Dentalium,  168 
Dentaria,  464 

diphylla,  219 
.  heptaphylla,  219 
Dentifrice,  736 
Dentillaire,  464 
Depilatory,  737 
;  "Colley's,  737 
Delcroix,  737 
Plenek's,  737 
Deptford  pink,  231 
Derris  pinnata,  283 
Detergent  liniment,  853 
lotion,  853 
ointments,  853 
Detergents,  853 
De  Vallenger's  solution  of 

arsenic,  954 
Devil  in  a  bush,  203 
Devil's  bit,  367,  558 
Devil's  dung,  671 
Devin,  146 

Dewberry,  American, 
305 

8 


Dewberry  bush,  305 
Dextrine,  737 
Diacodion,  737 
Diacodium,  737 
Diagrydium,  738 
Diamond,  artificial,  791 

cement,  703 
Dianthus  arenarius,  231 
armeria,  231 
barbatus,  231 
carthusianorum,  231 
caryophyllus,  231 
superbus,  231 
Diapente,  738 
Diaphoretic  balls,  stimu- 
lating, 850 
or  fever  balls,  851 
Diaphoretics,  850 
Diascordium,  738 
Dicarbonate  of  copper, 
713 

Dicas's  hydrometer,  40 
Dicera  serrata,  239 
Diceros  cochinchinensis, 
437 

Dictamnus  albus,  259 
Creticus,  444 
fraxinella,  259 
Dicypellium  caryophylla- 

tum,  485 
Dieffenbachia  seguina, 
566 

Diemdovia  tetragonoides, 
326 

Digestive  ointments,  854 
Digestives,  853 
Digitalis,  437 

folia,  437 

lutea,  438 

purpurea,  437 

semina,  437 
Digitigrade,  114 
Dill,  329 

Dillenia  elliptica,  206 

speciosa,  206 
Dilleniacese,  205 
Dillenius's  coffee,  710 
Dills,  601 
Dimocarpus,  250 
Dinner  pills,  842 
Diodon  atinga,  156 
Dioscorea  alata,  546 

bulbifera,  546 

purpurea,  546 

sativa,  546 

triphylla,  546 
Dioscorea;,  546 
Diosma  crenata,  259 

crenulata,  259 

odorata,  259 

serratifolia,  259 
Diospyros  chloroxylon, 
399 


Diospyros  embryopteris, 
399 
kaki,  399 
melanoxylon,  399 
nigra,  399 
sapota,  399 
virginiana,  399 
Diotis  candidissima,  376 
maritima,  376 
.  Diplolepis  bediguaris, 
183 

gallee  tinctoriae,  182 
Diploneura,  167 
Dippel's  oil,  870 
Dipsaceae,  366 
Dipsacus  fullonum,  366 
sativus,  366 
sylvestris,  366 
Dipteraceae,  239 
Dipterix  odorata,  283 
Dipterocarpus  trinervis, 
239 

Dirca  palustris,  480 
Discutient  liniment,  854 

ointment,  854 
Discutients,  853 
Dispensatories  and  Phar- 
macopoeias, 1 
Distaff  thistle,  374 
Distilled  vinegar,  609 
Dittander,  220 
Dittany,    bastard,  259, 
448 
of  Crete,  444 
Diuretic  balls,  850 
drinks,  850 
powders,  850 
Diuretics,  850 
Dividivi,  279,  738 
Dixon's  antibilious  pills 
842 

Djouz  elkai,  253 
Dock,  bloody,  479 
blunt-leaved,  479 
broad-leaved,  479 
curled,  478 
great  water.  478 
patience,  474 
sharp,  478 

—  pointed,  478 
veined,  479 
water,  478 

Dodder,  greater,  420 
lesser,  420 
of  thyme,  420 
Dog,  domestic,  114 
fish,  spotted,  159 
like  tooth  shell,  168 
rose  bush,  304 

—  close  stj'led,  304 

—  trailing  304 
sea,  1 1 8,  159 
stones,  535 
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Dog  violet,  226 
Dog's    bane,  American, 
403 

—  Venetian,  403 
tooth  violet,  553 

Dogwood,  291,347 

American,  347 

black,  266 

round-leaved,  346 
Dolichi  pubes,  289 
Dolichos  bablab,  287 

biflorus,  283 

bulbosus,  284 

catjang,  284 

pruriens,  289 

sinensis,  284 

soja,  294 

trilobus,  291 

tuberosus,  284 
Dolphin,  130 
Domestic  cock,  139 

dog,  114 
Dorema  ammoniacum, 
335 

Doria's  wound  wort,  385 
Doris,  161 

Doronicum  minus,  376 
montanum,  369 
pardalianches,  376 
plantagineum,  376 
radice  dulci,  369 
Romanum,  376 

Dorstenia,  braziliensis, 
511 

contrayerva,  511 

cordifolia,  511 

drakena,  511 

houstoni,  511 

tubicina  Caapia,  511 
Dorycnium,  419 

hirsutum,  284 

suffruticosum,  284 
Douradinha    da  Campo, 
362 

Dove,  ring,  138 
Dove's-foot,  255 

—  blue,  255 
Draba  muralis,  219 

verna,  219 
Dracocna  draco,  553 

ferrea,  553 

terminalis,  553 
Draco,  144 

Dracocephalum  moldavi- 

ca,  445 
Dracontium,    565,  566, 
567 
fcotidum,  567 
pertusum,  566 
polyphyllum,  566 
Dracunculus  hortensis, 

370 
Dragec's,  738 


Dragee's  minerales,  739 
Drages,  738 

for  extemporaneously 
preparing  artificial 
mineral  waters,  739 
Dragon,  144 
root,  565 
Dragon's,  565 

blood,  293,  497,  553, 

561 
water,  566 
Drank,  573 
Draught,  black,  860 

porter,  685 
Draughts,  antispasmodic, 
847 

Drench,  worm,  846 
Drenches,  demulcent,  849 
Dried  alum,  639 

grapes,  254 
Drimys  granatensis,  206 

magnoliaefolia,  206 

Winteri,  206 
Drink,  cough,  849 

imperial,  922 
Drinks,  astringent,  852 

cordial,  848 

diuretic,  850 

tonic,  850 
Drogue  amere,  460 
Dromedary,  126 
Drop,  hemlock  water,  339 

wort,  305 

—  common  water,  340 

—  fine  leaved  water, 
340 

—  hemlock,  339 

—  parsley  water,  340 

—  water,  340 
Drosera  rotundifolia,  227 
Droseracere,  227 
Dryobalanops  aromatica, 

239 

Dryoptcris,  586 

Ducha,  511 

Duck,  141 
bill  wheat,  577 
weed,  greater,  579 

—  lesser,  579 
Duck's  meat,  579 
Duffin  bean,  291 
Dugong,  130 
Dulcamara,  434 

caules,  434 
Dulesh,  601 
v  Dulse,  601 

pepper,  601 

red,  600 
Dumb  cane,  566 
Durra,  577 
Dutch  medlar,  300 

myrtle,  510 

pink,  715 


Dutch  rushes,  582 
Dutchman's  laudanum, 

321 
Dwale,  428 
Dwarf  almond,  297 

cistus,  225 

cornel,  347 

elder,  348 

gentian,  414 

mallow,  235 

rosebay,  396 

water  lily,  41 6 

wild  flax,  233 
Dye,  berry,  392 

nankeen,  739 

pink,  739 
Dyer's  broom,  284 

greenweed,  284 

rocella,  597 

saffron,  373 

spirit,  962 

weed,  227 

woad,  220 
Dyes,  739 

hair,  740 
Dysophylla  auricularia, 
445 


E. 

Eagle,  135 

wood,  277 
Early  blue  wolfsbane,  200 

purple  orchis,  535 

winter  cress,  216 
Earth  gall,  361 

nut,  332 

peas,  278 

worm,  168 
Earwort,  445 

East  Indian  arrow  root, 
538 

—  black  hellebore,  203 

—  clove  orange,  243 

—  country  horseradish, 
289 

—  country  orange,  243 

—  raisins,  254 

—  sursaparilla,  410 

—  senna,  281 

—  squills,  554 

—  tamarinds,  294 
Easter  giant,  474 
Eau  d'ange,  315 

d'Arquebusade,  658 
dc  BagneresdeLuchon, 
660 

—  balaruc,  659 

—  bareges,  660 

—  Bonne,  660 

—  Carlsbad,  660 

—  Cauterets,  660 
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Eau  de  Cologne,  447,  741 

—  Contrexeville,  662 

—  Javelle,  833 

—  la  reine  d'Hongrie, 
453 

—  Luce,  741 

—  Mantes,  496 

—  melisse  dea  carmes, 
655 

—  naphe,  653 

—  Passy,  663 

—  Provins,  664 

—  Pullna,  664  ' 

—  Pyrmont,  664 

—  rabel,  742 

—  Saint  Sauveur,  660 

—  Sedletz,  665 

—  Selfe»$66 

—  Vich%,  667 

—  violettes,  987 
du  Mont  Dore,  663 
medicinale  d'Husson, 

741  _ 

mercurielle  simple, 
654 

Ebenaceas,  399 
Ebenus  iEthiopica,  562 
Ebony  tree,  399 

—  black,  562 
Ebulus,  348 

Echinococcus  hominus, 
186 

Echinodermata,  185 
Echinops  ritro,  376 
spheerocephalus,  376 
strigosus,  376 
Echites  antydysenterica, 
404,  408 
syphilitica,  404 
Echium,  424 
italicum,  424 
rubrum,  424. 
vulgare,  424 
Eclipha  erecta,  376 
Edentata,  12) 
Eddoes,  565,  566 
Edible  bird's-nests,  868 
Eel,  155 
Conger,  155 
electric,  155 
Eels,  sea,  156 
Effects  of  temperature,  73 
Egg  flip,  742 
plant,  434 

—  oval,  435 
oils,  856 

Egyptian  azure,  711 
bean,  212 

—  black,  287 
wheat,  577 

Elaeagnus  nngustifolia,491 
Klaeagne.ie,  491 
Elajococca  montana,  499 


Eloeodendron  roxburghii, 

264 

Elaesaccharum,  888 
Elaeometer,  41 
Elais  guineensis,  563 
Elaphorayces,  granulated, 
591 

granulatus,  591 
Elaphrium  tormentosum, 
259 

Elastic  gum,  504 

—  tree,  504 
Elate  sylvestris,  563 
Elaterii  poma,  319 
Elaterin,  742 
Elaterium,  319 
Elatine,  439 
Elder,  American,  348 

common,  349 

dwarf,  348 

mountain,  349 

pepper,  523 

white-berried,  349 

wild,  345 
Elecampane,  380 
Electric  eel,  155 
Electropuncture,  742 
Electuarium  aromaticum, 
720 

cassia?,  720 

catechu,  721 

—  compositum,  721 

opii,  722 

scammonii,  724 

scordio,  738 

sennae,  724,  725 
Electuary  of  cassia,  720 
Elementary  bodies,  76 
Elemi,  Guggal,  or  Ben- 
gal, 270 

gum,  268 
Eleocarpeae,  238 
Eleocarpus  copalliferus, 
240 

integrifolius,  239 

oblongus,  239 

serratus,  239 
Eleoselinum,  330 
Elephant,  African,  122 

Indian  or  Asiatic,  122 

pepper,  524 

sea,  119 

wood,  207 
ElephantopuB  scaber,  376 
Elephas,  122 

Africanus,  122 

Indicus,  122 
Elettaria  cardamomum, 
539 

major,  540 
Elcutcria  bark,  497 
Eleuthero  branchii,  166 
Elixir  acidedeDippcl,742 


Elixir  acide  de  Haller, 
742 

antivenereum,  843 
asthmatic,  841 
Daffy's,  842 
de  Garus,  743 
Garus',  743 
of  vitriol,  626 

 acid,  627 

proprietatis  Paracelsi, 
713 

Radcliffe's,  844 
vitrioli  acidum,  627 
Elk,  127 

Elleborus  albus,  559 

niger,  203 
Elm,     common  small 
leaved,  521 

leaved  sumuach,  com- 
mon, 273 

slippery,  522 
Elceodendron  argan,  266 
Embden  groats,  572 
Embdlia  supersonata,  540 
Emblica  officinalis,  499 
Embrocatio,  743 

aconitinffi,  744 

ammoniae,  744 

delphinias,  744 

veratrise,  744 
Embrocation,   Dr.  Haw- 
kin's,  744 

for  sprains,  856 

for  the  hooping  cough, 
Roche's,  844 

of  aconitine,  744 

—  delphinia,  744 

—  veratria,  744 
Embryopteris  glutinifera, 

399 

peregrina,  399 
Emerald,  artificial,  791 
Emery,  744 
Emetic  cup,  726 

tartar,  solution  of,  836 
Emilia  purpurea,  376 

sonchifolia,  376 
Emmet,  183 
Emplastrum,  744 

adhesivum,  744 

ajruginis,  744 

ammonia;,  745 

ammoniaci,  745 

—  cum  hydrargyro, 
745 

antimoniale,  746 
aromaticum,  746 
assafcetida;,  746 
bclladonnav  746 
calefaciens,  746 
cantharidis,  747 

—  compositum,  747 
cerse,  747 
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Emplastrum  cerati  sapo- 
nis,  747 
cumini,  486,  748 
diapalmum,  748 
diapompliolygos,  748 
ferri,  748 
galbani,  748 
glutinans  Santi  Andrece 

a  Cruce,  749 
gummosum,  749 
hydrargyri,  749 
icthyocolla;,  749 
ladani,  750 
lythargyri,  752 

—  cum  resina,  753 
e  meliloto,  750 

e  minio,  750 
minii,  750 

e  mucilaginibus,  751 
opii,  751 
oxycroceum,  751 
paracelsi,  751 
picis,  752 
plumbi,  752 
resin  ae,  752 
saponis,  753 

—  compositum,  753 
stypticum,  751 
thuris,  753 

Emollients,  854 
Emulsin,  297 
Emulsio  arabica,  858 
Emplatre  de  Nuremburg 
ou  de  minium,  750 

d'fapalme,  748 
Enamel,  olive,  754 

orange,  755 

purple,  755 

red,  dark,  755 

—  light,  755 
yellow,  755 

Enamels,  black,  754 

blue,  754 

brown,  754 

fluxes  for,  754 

green,  754 

white,  755 
Encaustic,  755 
Enchanter's  nightshade, 

common,  309 
Endive,  gorden,  374 
Endogenae,  531 
Enema  aloes,  756 

catharticum,  756 

colocynthidis,  756 

fcctidum,  756 

opii,  757 

tabaci,  757 

terebinthinac,  757 
Engineer's  cement,  704 
English  galingalc,  509 

measures,  27 

mercury,  470 


English  pink,  715 

rhuharb,  205,  477 

scurvygrass,  218 

tobacco,  432 
Entozoa,  186 
Enula  campana,  380 
Ephedra  distachya,  527 
Epidendron  vanilla,  536 
Epidendrum  bifidum, 
534 

claviculatum,  536 
Epilobium  angustifolium, 
309 

montanum,  309 
tetragonum,  309 
Epimedium  alpinum, 
210 

Epipactis  latifolia,  534 

ovata,  534 
Epiphegus  virginiana, 
443 

Epithymum,  420 
Epsom  salt,  839 
Equisetaceae,  581 
Equisetum  arvense,  581 
canda  equina,  581 
fluviatile,  581 
hyemale,  582 
majus,  582 
minor,  581 
palustre,  582 
Equivalents,  hydrometri- 
cal,  42 
in   troy  and  avoirdu- 
pois weight,  2 1 
Equus  asinus,  1 23 

caballus,  124 
Ergot,  576,  588,  593 
of  rye,  aqueous  extract 
of,  757 
Ergotsetia  abortifaciens, 

593 
Ergotina,  757 
Ergotine,  757 
Erica,  394 
Ericaceae,  392 
Ericu,  409 
Erigeron,  386 
acre,  376 
annuum,  3B7 
Canadense,  377 
graveoleus,  380 
philadelphium,  377 
viscosum,  380 
Erinaceus  europreus,  1 1 2 
Eriodendron  anfractuo- 

sum,  236 
Eroa  da  cobra,  353 
Erodium  deuterium, 
255 

mosehatum,  255 
Erophila  vulgaris,  219 
Eruca  saliva,  219 


Erva  do  andourinha,  501 

mora,  435 

pombinha,  507 
Ervado  rato,  362 
Ervum  ervilia,  284 

lens,  284 
Eryngium,  335 

aquaticum,  335 

campestre,  335 

fcetidum,  335 

maritimum,  335 

tricuspidatum,  335 
Eryngo,  335 

candid,  335 

sea,  335 

three-leaved,  335 
Erysimum  alliaria,  216 

barbarea,  216 

cheiranthoides,  219 

latifolium,  222 

officinale,  222 

precox,  216 
Erythraja,  centaurium, 
414 

Erythrina  monosperma, 
279 

piscipula,  291 
Erythronium  America- 
num,  553 

dens  caninus,  553 

Indicum,  554 

lanceolatum,  553 
Escargot,  162 
Escourgeon,  573 
Esculent  boletus,  590 
Esenbeckine,  360 
Esox  Lucius,  154 
Essence  de  cedrat,  244 

—  savon,  760 

for  the  handkerchief, 
759 

■  headache,  Ward's, 

744 

 tooth-ache,  7 59 

of  ambergris,  758 
 and  musk,  758 

—  anchovies,  759 

—  bardona,  Hill's,  843 

—  bergamot,  872 

—  bitter  almonds,  7  .">ii 

—  camphor,  758 

—  cayenne  pepper,  758 

—  cedrat,  874 

—  celery  seeds,  760 

—  coltsfoot,  842 

—  ginger,  761 

—  jasmine,  878 

—  jonquil,  882  . 

—  lemons,  880 

—  myrtle,  882 

—  pennyroyal,  ?.V.> 

—  peppermint,  759 

—  roses,  760 
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Essence  of  senna,  834 

—  soap,  760 

—  spruce,  526,  758 
volatile,    for  smelling 

bottles,  760 
Essentia  abietis,  758 
ambraegriseae,  758 

—  et  moschi,  758 
amygdala?  amarae,  758 
camphorae,  758 
capcici,  758 
clupeas,  759 
menthffi  piperita?,  759 

—  pulegii,  759 
odontalgica,  759 
odorata  759 
regia,  753 
rosas,  760 
saponis,  760 
semenae  apii,  760 
volatilis,  760 
zingiberis,  761 

Essential  salt  of  bark,  7  64 
Esula  major,  502 

minor,  503 
Eternal  flower,  379 
Ether,  631 

acetic,  633 

chloric,  633 

hydrochloric,  633 

hyponitrous,  634 

muriatic,  633 

nitrous,  634 

spirit  of  nitric,  635 

sulphuric,  631,  632 

terebinthinated,  636 
Ethiopian  pepper,  208 

sage,  452 
EtTiiops,  antimonial,  636 

martial,  636 

mineral,  637,  803 

vegetable,  637 
Eucalyptus  mannifera,  314 

resinifera,  314 

robusta, 
Eugenia  acris,  315 

caryophyllata,  313 

jambosa,  315 

pimenta,  314 

racemosa,  313 
Eulophia,  534 
Euonymus  Europaeus,264 

tingcns,  264 
Eupatorium  avicenna;, 
377 

ayapana,  377 

cannabinum,  377 

—  fcerninum,  372 
connatum,  377 
Graicorum,  296 
mcsues,  367 
pcrfbliutum,  377 
purpureum,  377 


Eupatorium  teucrifolium, 
377 

Euphorbia  amygdaloides, 
499 

an ti quorum,  499 

apios,  499 

cajogala,  500 

canariensis,  499 

canescens,  499 

chamaesyce,  499 

characias,  500 

corollata,  500 

cyparissias,  500 

dendroides,  500 

edulis,  600 

esula,  500 

falcata,  500 

gerardiana,  500 

glaucescens,  500 

helioscopia,  500 

heptagona,  501 

hirta,  501 

ipecacuanha,  501 

lathyris,  501 

ligularia,  501 

linariaefblia,  500 

linearis,  501 

myrsinitis,  501 

myrtifolia,  507 

nereifolia,  502 

ofAcinarum,  502 

opthalmica,  502 

palustris,  502 

paralias,  502 

peplis,  502 

peplus,  503 

pilulifera,  503 

piscatoria,  503 

pithyusa,  503 

platyphylla,  503 

segetalis,  503 

thymifolia,  503 

tirucalli,  503 

tithymaloiiles,  507 

tribuloides,  503 

verrucosa,  503 
Euphorbiaciae,  494 
Euphorbium,  499 

gum,  499,  502 
Euphoria  litchi,  250 

punica,  250 
Euphrasia,  438 

officinalis,  438 
Euriale  ferox,  211 
European  moxas,  857 

scammony,  410 

scorpion,  172 

tortoise,  143 
Evening  primrose,  com- 
mon, 309 
Evergreen  lesser  house- 
leek,  390 

oak,  519 


Evergreen  privet,  266 
rose,  305 

spurge  laurel,  479 

thorn,  299 

wood  spurge,  499 
Evernia  prunastri,  595 

ragged  hoary,  595 
Evodia  aromatica,  260 

febrifuga,  260 

ravensara,  260 
Exacum  hyssopifolia,  413 
Excaecaria  agallocha,  503 
Exidia    auricula  juda;, 
591 

Exogenaa,  199 
Exostemma  brachycar- 
pum,  359 
cariboeum,  359 
coriaeeum,  359 
floiibundum,  359 
peruvianum,  359 
_  sonzanum,  359 
Expectorants,  848 
Explanation     of  terms 
used  in  prescriptions, 
95 

Extiact,  haemostatic,  737 
of  aconite,  761 
 alcoholic,  762 

—  aloes,  purified,  762 

—  bear's  whortleberry, 
775 

—  belladonna,  762 
 alcoholic,  763 

—  black  hellebore,  768 

—  broom  tops,  763 

—  butter  nut,  769 

—  cantharides,  763 

—  chamomile,  762 

—  colchicum,  acetic, 
765 

 cormus,  765 

—  colocynth,  765 
 compound,  765 

—  dandelion,  775 
 fluid,  865 

—  elaterium,  767 

—  ergot  of  rye,  aque- 
ous, 757 

—  foxglove,  766 

—  gentian,  767 

—  heart-leaved  cincho- 
na, 764 

—  hemlock,  766 
 alcoholic,  766 

—  henbane,  768 

—  hops,  770 

—  Indian  hemp,  763 

—  jalap,  769 

—  krameria,  769 

—  lance-leaved  cin- 
chona, 764 

—  lettuce,  770 
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Extract  of  liquorice,  767 

—  logwood,  768 

—  May  apple,  772 

—  milk,  770 

—  mimosa  bark,  276 

—  nux  vomica,  770 

—  oak  bark,  773 

—  oblong-leaved  cin- 
chona, 764 

—  opium,  purified,  771 
 deprived  of  nar- 

—  cotine,771 

—  pareira,  772 

—  poppy,  772 

—  quassia,  772 

or  resin  of  scammony, 
774 

—  rhubarb,  773 

—  rue,  773 

—  sarsaparilla,  773 
 fluid,  774 

—  senna,  fluid,  834 

—  storax,  775 

—  thorn  apple,  774 

—  wormwood,  762 
Extractum  aconiti,  761 

—  alcoholicum,  762 
aloes  purificatum,  7 62 
anthemidis,  762 
artemisise  absynthii, 

762 

belladonna,  762 

—  alcoholicum,  763 
cacuminum  spartii  sco- 

parii,  763 
cantharidis,  763 
cannauis  indicas,  763 
cincbonae,  764 

—  cordifolia?,  764 

—  lancifoliee,  764 

—  oblongifoliae,  764 

—  siccum,  764 
colchici  aceticum,  765 

—  cormi,  765 
colocynthidis,  765 

—  compositum,  765 

—  simplex,  7 65 
conii,  766 

—  alcoholicum,  766 
corticis  quercus,  773 
digitalis,  776 
elaterii,  767 

filicis  a:thereum  seu 
balsamum  filicis,  877 

riorum  chumajmeli,  762 

foliorum  rutrc,  773 

gentianse,  767 

glycynhizae,  767 

haematoxyli,  768 

hellebori,  768 

herba;  et  radicis  taraxn- 
ci,  775 

hyocyami,  768 


Extractum  jalapaj,  769 
juglandis,  769 
kramerioe,  769 
lactis,  770 
lactucoe,  770 
lupuli,  770 
nucis  vomicae,  770 
opii,  771 

—  absque  narcotina, 
771 

—  aquosum,  771 

—  purificatum,  771 
papaveris,  772 
pareine,  772 
podophylli,  772 
quassia;,  772 

rhei,  773 
sarzse,  773 

—  fluidum,  774 

sive  resina  jalapa?,  768 

—  scammonii,  774 
stramonii,  774 
styracis,  775 
taraxaci,  775 

—  fluidum,  835 
uvse  ursi,  775 

Extrait    de  cantharides, 
763 

—  sarsepareille,  774 
Eye,  bright,  438 
Eyes,  buck,  249 


P. 

Faba  segyptiaca,  211 

equina,  284 

major,  284 

minor,  284 

pichurim,  487 

sancti  Ignatii,  405 

vulgaris,  284 
Fabaria  telephium,  324 
Fagara  avicennoe,  261 

guianensis,  261 

octandra,  261 
Fagopyrum,  474 
Fagus  castanea,  517 

sylvatica,  517 
Fahrenheit's  hydrometer, 
37 

Folco  butio,  135 

fulvus,  135 

milvus,  135 
False  angustura,  270,  406 

loxa,  354 

sarsaparilla,  345 
Farfara,  388 
Faro  de  orzo,  574 
Farro,  578 

Fasciola  humana,  187 
Fnshook,  336 


Faufel,  560 

Fat,  macaw,  562 

Father  Lasher,  151 

Faux  turbith,  339 

Febrafuge,  281 

Fedia  olitoria,  366 

Fel  tauri  inspissatum,  952 

—  purificatum,  952 
Felis  catus,  115 

leo,  115 

lynx,  116 

pardus,  116 

tigris,  116 
Fell  wort,  414 
Female  fern,  586 

holly  rose,  225 

speedwell,  439 
Fennel,  common,  337 

flower,  203 

giant,  336 

hog's,  341 

sweet,  330,  337 
Fenugreek,  295 
Fern,  blunt  shield,  585 

brittle  bladder,  584 

—  cup,  584 
female,  586 
flowering,  585 
male,  585 
mule's,  585 
northern  hard,  584 
oak,  584 

oil  of,  585 

small  oak,  586 

toothed  bladder,  584 

white  oak,  584 
Feronia  elephantum,  244 
Ferret,  116 
Ferri  acetas,  776 

ammonio  -  chloridum, 
766 

—  citras,  777 

—  tartras,  777 
arsenias,  777 
bromidum,  777 
carbonas,  778 

—  saccharatum,  777, 
chloridum,  778 
citras,  779 

et  quinre  citras,  779 

 cyanidum,  779 

ferrocyanurctum,  779 

iodidi  syrupus,  780,  969 

iodidum,  780 

lactas,  781 

mains  impurus,  78 1 

murintis  tinctura,  778 

oxidum,  781 

—  nigrum,  781 

—  rubi'iim,  782 
oxyphosphas,  783 
perchloridum,  778 
pernitrns,  783 
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Ferri  persulphuretum  hy- 
dratum,  786 
phosphas,  783 
potassio-tartras,  784 
protosalphuretum  hy- 

dratum,  786 
sesquioxydum,  782 
sulphas,  785 
—  exsiccatum,  785 
sulphuretum,  785 
Ferrugo,  782 
Ferrum,  773 

equinura  comosum,  286 
tartarizatum,  784 
Ferula  ammonifera,  336 
asafoetida,  336 
communis,  336 
feTulago,  336 
galbanifera,  336 
hooshee,  336 
nodiflora,  336 
opopanax,  340 
orientalis,  336 
persica,  337 
sagapenum,  337 
tingitana,  337 
Festuca  fluitans,  573 
quadridentata,  573 
Feuillea  cordifolia,  318 
hederacea,  318 
scan  dens,  318 
trilobata,  318 
Feve  de  Rome,  291 
Fever  few,  common,  385 
root,  349 
wood,  482 
Ficariaranunculoides,  202 

verna,  202 
Ficarium  cochinchinense, 

504 
Ficoidese,  325 
Ficus  Benghalensis,  512 
carica,  512 
daemona,  512 
elastica,  512 
Indica,  512 
racemosa,  513 
religiosa,  513 
septica,  513 
sycamorus,  513 
toxicaria,  513 
vulgaris,  512 
Field  bell  flower,  391 
duckweed,  231 
garlic,  streaked,  550 
gentian,  415 
madder,  little,  364 
marygold,  372 
pink,  231 
scabious,  366 
scorpion  grass,  425 
southernwood,  370 
trefoil,  295 


Field  woodroflt,  350 
Fig  blue,  712 

Indian,  326 

tree,  512 

—  Indian,  512 

—  Jamaica,  512 

—  sycamore,  513 
Figo  del  inferno,  212 
Figwort,  knotted,  441 

water,  440 
Filago  arvensis,  377 

germanica,  378 

leontopodium,  382 

minima,  378 

montana,  378 
Filaria  medinensis,  187 
Filfil  burree,  459 
Filices,  583 
Filicoidea?,  581 
Filipendula,  305 
Filix,  586 

florida,  585 

fcemina,  586 

mas,  585 
Fine-leaved  bastard  pars- 
ley, 332 

—  mugwort,  370 

—  water  drop-wort,  340 
Fir,  .balm  of  Gilead,  526 

black  spruce,  526 

club  moss,  582 

common,  526 

hemlock  spruce,  526 

Norway  spruce,  526 

resin,  526 

Scotch,  529 

spruce,  526 

tree,  silver,  526 
Fire,  blue,  930 

crimson,  930 

green,  930 

lilac,  930^ 

purple,  930 

red,  930 

white,  930 

yellow,  930 
Fires,  coloured,  930 
Fish,  anchor,  160 

cramp,  159 

cuttle,  160 

sauce,  943 

skin,  159 

spotted  dog,  159 

thistle,  374 
Fishes,  150 
Fistulina  hepatica,  591 
Fiturasulioon,  342 
Five  capillary  herbs,  794 
emollient  herbs,  794 
leaved  grass,  301 
Fixature,  681 
Flacourtia  cataphracta, 
224 


Flacourtia  sepiaria,  224 
Flacourtianea:,  223 
Flag,  blue,  544 

corn,  543 

sweet,  564 
Flat-seeded  sorgho,  white, 
577 

Flax,  bastard  toad,  491 

common,  233 

dwarf  wild,  233 

ivy-leaved  toad,  439 

purging,  233 

spurge,  479 
Flea,  common,  176 
Fleabane,  blue,  376 

Canadian,  377 

common,  384 

great,  379,  380 

middle  size,  384 

Philadelphia,  377 

small,  380,  384 
Flea- wort,  466 
Fleecy  gyrophora,  596 
Flesh-col  cured  asclepias, 
409 

Fleur-de-luce,  common, 

544 
Flixweed,  222 
Florentine  orris,  543 
Flores  aurantium  conditi, 

243 

rosarum  albarum,  304 

—  Damascenarium,  304 

—  rubrarum,  304 
rosae  rubra?,  304 

Flos  am  oris,  468 
Flote  grass,  573 
Flour  of  mustard,  867 

wafers,  1018 
Flower,  blue  cardinal,  3U9 

chequer,  558 

common  blue  passion, 
321 

—  cardinal,  389 

—  wall,  218 
cuckoo,  218,  332 
eternal,  379 
fennel,  203 
field  bell,  391 
gentle,  468 
mountain  globe,  205 
muse  grape,  554 
nettle-leaved  bell,  391 
pasque,  201 
rampion  bell,  391 
red  passion,  321 
satin,  220 
spreading  bell,  391 
Syrian  bell,  390 
wild  passion,  321 
yellow  helmet,  199 

Flowering  ash,  401 
fern,  585 
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Flowering  plants,  199 
Flowerless  plants,  581 
Flowers,  candied  orange, 
243 

of  cassia,  484 
Fluellin,  439,  442 

sharp  pointed,  439 

smallest,  442 
Fluid  extract  of  dande- 
lion, 835 

 senna,  834 

Fluke,  liver,  187 
Flux,  786 

black,  786 

Cornish  reducing,  786 

crude,  786 

white,  786 
Fluxes  for  enamels,  754 
Fly  agaric,  589 

potato,  178 

Spanish,  178 
Fceniculum  dulce,  330, 
337 

maritimum,  334 

panmorium,  337 

vulgare,  337 
Fcetid  simple  gilled  aga- 
ric, 589 
Foil  weight,  19 
Folia  malabathri,  484 
Foliated  talc,  974 
Fomentation,  antiseptic, 
853 

Food  of  the  gods,  671 
Fool's  parsley,  3^9 

stones,  male,  535 
Ford's  balsam  of  hore- 
hound,  842 

Spanish  white,  717 
Foreign  measures,  32 
Forget  me  not,  425 
Formentone,  578 
Formic  acid,  183 
Formica  rufa,  183 
Formulae,  607 

for  frigorific  mixtures, 
70 

Forsk,  155 

Forty  days'  wheat,  577 
Fothergill's  pills,  843 
Four-leaved  allseed,  323 

thieves'  vinegar,  610 
Fox,  115 
Fox-glove,  437 

—  yellow,  438 
Fragaria  sterilis,  301 

vesca,  300 
Frankincense,  526 

pine,  529 
Frasera,  414 

carolinensis,  414 

walteri,  414 
Fraxinella,  259 


Fraxinus  excelsior,  401 

ornus,  401 

parviflora,  401 

rotundifolia,  401 

sylvestris,  303 
Freeman's  bathing  spirits, 
843 

Freestone  peach,  301 
Freezing  mixtures,  70 
Frelwa,  or  Phulwara,  397 
French  barley,  574 

bean,  291 

berries,  266 

cement,  704 

chalk,  726 

hart  wort,  343 

lavender,  447 

letters,  129 

marygold,  387 

measure,  old,  32 

measures,  new,  33 

—  of  capacity,  34 

—  of  extension,  33 

—  old,  of  capacity,  33 
mercury,  506 
metrical  weight,  24 
physic  nut,  506 
plums,  302 

polish,  786 
rhubarb,  477 
rose,  304 
salep,  435 
satyrion,  535 
scammony,  410 
scent  bags,  595 
sorrel,  479 
tamarisk,  31 1 
turnip,  217 
turpentine,  529 
vinegar,  607 
weights,  25 

—  old,  24 
weld,  227 
willow,  309 

Fresh-water  European 
tortoise,  143 

—  soldier,  531 
Friar's  cowl,  565 

crown,  375 
Frigat,  H2 

Frigorific  mixtures,  com- 
bination of,  72 
Fringed  bog-bean,  416 

gyrophora,  596 

pink,  231 
Fringilla  domesticn,  137 
Frog  bit,  531 

gibbous,  149 

green,  149 

paradoxical,  149 

stained  tree,  149 
Fronient  do  Mars,  577 
Fruit,  bread,  5 10 


Fruit,  meat,  510 
tree,  bread,  5i0 
Frumentum  barbatum, 
577 

Fruta  de  burro,  223 
Frutex  terribilis,  463 
Frutta  d'Arara,  495 
Fucus,  597 

bacciferum,  601 

bladdered,  599 

crispus,  599 

digitatus,  601 

edulis,  600 

esculentus,  599 

fimbriatus,599 

helminthochorton,  600 

knotted,  599 

lichenoides,  600 

natans,  601 

uodosus,  599 

palmatus,  601 

pinnatifida,  601 

saccharinus,  601 

serrated,  599 

serratus,  599 

sweet,  601 

tenax,  600 

teres,  599 

vesiculosus,  599 
Fulica  chloropus,  140 
Fuligokali,787 

sulphuretted,  787 
Full  barley,  573 
Fuller's  earth,  787 

teasel,366 

thistle,  366 
Fumaria  cava,  215 

fabacea,  215 

lutea,  215 

officinalis,  215 

solida,  215 
Fumariaeea?,  214 
Fumigatio,  787 

acidi  nitrici,  788 

aromatica,  787 

balsam  ica,  787 

chlorinii,  787 

mercurialis,  788 

picis  liquidic,  788 
Fumigation,  aromatic,  787 

balsamic,  787 

chlorine,  787 

Guy  ton's,  787 

mercurial,  788 

nitric  acid,  788 

tar,  788 
Fumitory,  bulbous  rooted, 
215 

common,  215 

yellow,  215 
Fungi,  588 
Fungoiden),  588 
Fungu  sambuci,  591 
A  A  A  A 
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Fungus  phalloides,  592 
Funis  felleus,  209 
Furbiune,  502 
Furfur,  578 
Furze,  295 

Fusian  prick-wood,  264 
Fusible  metal,  788 
Fusses,  314 
Fustic,  514 

old,  514 

young,  273 


G. 

Gadus  brosme,  155 
merlangus,  155 
molua,  155 
morrhua,  155 
ceglefinus,  154 
Galanga  major,  537 

minor,  537 
Galangale,  great,  537 

small,  537 
Galbanum,  337 
officinale,  337 
Gale  frutex,  518 

sweet,  618 
Galega  apollinea,  294 
officinalis,  284 
purpurea,  294 
toxicaria,  294 
Galen's  madwo'rt,  448 
Galeobdolon  luteum,  446 
Galeopsis  galeobdolon, 
446 
ladanum,  445 
ochroleuca,  445 
tetrahit,  446 
Galingale,  English,  569 
Galinsoga  parviflora,  378 
Galipea  cusparia,  260 

officinalis,  260 
Galium  aparine,  360 
cruciatum,  360 
mollugo,  360 
sylvaticum,  360 
uliginosum,  360 
verum,  SCO 
Gall,  earth,  361 
glass,  940 
inspissated  ox,  952 
oak,  5 19 

of  the  eglantine,  683 

purified  ox,  952 
Gallic  acid,  615 
Gallinaceae,  138 
Gallinre,  138 
GalkE,  519 
Galls,  454 

nut,  519 

oak,  519 
Gallus,  138 


Galuchat,  159 
Galvania  vellozii,  362 
Gambler,  364 
Gamboge,  246 
Ganitrum,  239 

oblongum,  239 
GannaPs  solution,  194 
Ganteine,  943 
Garancine,  788 
Garcinia  cambogia,  246 

morella,  247 

pictoria,  247 
Garden  angelica,  331 

auricula,  462 

bean,  284 

bugloss,  423 

chervil,  330 

chrysanthemum,  374 

cress,  220 

endive,  374 

lettuce,  380 

nasturtium,  256 

orache,  469 

patience,  479 

pea,  292 

rocket,  219 

sage,  great,  454 

—  small,  454 

snail,  162 

spurge,  501 

thyme,  456 
Gardenia  campanulata, 
360 

dumetorium,  363 

gummifera,  360 

longiflora,  363 

spinosa,  363 
Gargarisma,  789 
Garget,  472 
Garlick,  crow,  551 

great    round  headed, 
549 

pear,  223 

sand,  549 

streaked  field,  550 

viper's,  550 

wild,  550 
Garnet,  artificial,  791 

berries,  327 
Garou,  480 
Garus'  elixir,  743 
Gascoign's  balls,  793 
Gasteropoda,  161 
Gasterosteus  aculeatus, 

151 
Gaub,  399 

G  ultheria,  procumbens, 

394 

Gay  Lussac's  Alco-ome- 
tre,  39 

Gean  and  Guiguier's  cher- 
ry, 298 

Gelatina  chondri,  789 


Gelatina     cornu  cervi, 

789 

fiici  amylacei,  789 

helminthocorti,  789 

icthyocolla;,  789 

lichenis,789 

—  sicca,  790 

marantae,  790 

panis,790 
Gelatine,  789 

wafers,  1018 
Gems,  artificial,  790 
Gendarussa  vulgaiis,  460 
Genet,  118 

Geniosporum  prostratum, 

446 

Genip  tree,  250 
Genipa  Americana,  360 
Genista  canadensis,  284 
juncea,  294 
ovata,  284 
purgans,  284 
scoparia,  283 
spinosa,  295 
tinctoria,  284 
Gentian,  autumnal,  414 
bastard,  414 
black,  339 
blue,  415 
common,  415 
concentrated  compound 

infusion  of,  829 
dwarf,  414 
field,  415 
great  yellow,  415 
marsh,  415 
spring  alpine,  415 
Gentian,  concentrated 
compound  infusion 
of,  829 
Gentiana  acaulis,  414 
amarella,  414 
campestris,  415 
catesbsei,  415 
centaurium,  414 
chirayta,  413 
grandiflora,  414 
hyssopifolia,  413 
kurroo,  415 
lutea,  415 
nigra,  339 
pannonica,  415 
perfoliate,  413 
pneumonanthe,  415 
punctata,  415 
purpurea,  415 
venia,  415 
Geutianel,  415 
Gentianella  autumnalis, 
414 
verna,  415 
Gentianese,  413 
Geophila  nacropoda,  360 
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Geophila  reniformis,  360 
Geraniacese,  255 
Geranium  batrachyoides, 

255 

columbinum,  255 
maculatum,  256 
robertianum,  255 
rotundifolium,  255 
sanguineurn,  255 
sylvaticum,  255 
tuberosum,  256 
German  contrayerva,  410 
golden  locks,  379,  382 
ironwort,  455 
knot  grass,  323 
leopard's  bane,  369 
madwort,  423 
paste,  792 
rice,  574 

sarsaparilla,  568,  569 

tamarisk,  311 

tinder,  592,  639 
Germander,  creeping,  546 

jagged,  455 

speedwell,  442 

tree,  456 

wall,  455 

water,  456 

wild,  442,  456 
Gesneracea,  443 
Geum  canadense,  300 

montanum,  300 

rivale,  300 

urbanum,  300 
Ghee,  238 
Gibbous  frog,  149 
Gigantic  scolopendra,  175 
Gigartina  helminthochor- 

ton,  600 
Gilead  fir,  balm  of,  526 
Gillenia,  300 

trifoliata,  300 
Gilliflower,  clove,  231 

stock,  220 
Gingelly,  417 
Ginger,  540 

beer,  685 

—  powders,  926 

black,  541 

bread,  792 

broad-leaved,  539 
mango,  538 
root,  white,  541 
wild,  494 
Gingidium,  331 
Gingko,  530 

biloba,  530 
Ginoria  Americana,  310 
Ginseng,  346 
Gipseywort,  448 
Girkins,  318 
Girofle  anglais,  3 1 4 
de  cayenne,  314 


Girofle  griffes  de,  314 
Gith,  203 

Glabrous  hone  wort,  S45 

rupture  wort,  323 
Gladiolus  communis,  543 

lutens,  544 
Gladwine,  543 
Gladwyn,  stinking,  543 
Glandes  quercimre,  520 
Glans  unguentaria,  289 
Glaser's  polychrest  salts, 
939 

Glass  gall,  940 
of  antimony,  650 
serpent,  146 
wort,  471 

—  alicant,  471 

—  jointed,  471 
Glastum,  220 
Glaucium  flavum,  213 
Glaze  for  earthenware, 

792 

Glechoma  hederacea,  451 
Gleditschia  triacanthos, 

285 

Glob  berries,  530 
Globe  crowfoot,  205 

flower,  mountain,  205 

thistle,  376 

—  little,  376 
Globularia  alypum,  463 

nudicaulis,  463 

vulgaris,  463 
Globulariese,  463 
Globuli  contrayerva?,  793 

gascoignii,  793 
Gloriosa  superba,  554 
Glossocardia  boswallea, 

378 
Glucose,  938 
Glumaceae,  570 
Glutton,  common,  113 
Glyceria  fluitans,  573 
Glycerine,  793 
Glycine  abrus,  275 

apios,  278 
Glycyrrhiza  echinata, 
285 

glabra,  285 
Glycyrrhiza?  radix,  285 
Gmelina  parviflora,  457 
Gnephalium,  378 

arenanum,  379 

legitiinum,  376 

leontopodium,  382 

lutco  album,  378 

montanum,  378 

orientale,  379 

stocchus,  379 

sylvaticum,  378 

tomentosum,  378 
Gnetaceaj,  527 
Goadby's  solution,  193 


Goat,  126 
stones,  535 

—  military,  535 
Goafs  beard,  grey,  591 

—  grey,  591 

—  mushroom,  591 

—  purple,  388 

—  yellow,  388 
rue,  284 

Gobius  vulgaris,  153 
Godfrey's  cordial,  843 
GoefFrsea  inermis,  277 
Gokatu,  247 
Gold,  671 

acid  chloride  ot,  672 

and  sodium,  chloride  of, 
674 

divided,  672 

iodide  of,  672 

mosaic,  674 

muriate  of,  672 

of  pleasure,  wild,  217 

peroxide  of,  674 

powdered,  672 

prepared  with  tin,  672 

sesquichloride  of,  673 

terchloride  of,  673 

tercyanide  of,  673 

teroxide  of,  674 

yellow  chloride  of,  672 
Goldbeater's  skin,  125 
Golden  cud  weed,  387 

locks,  587 

—  German,  379,  382 

—  Oriental,  379 
lung  wort,  378 
rod,  387 

—  American,  386 

—  Canada,  386 
saxifrage,  328 

—  common,  323 
thistle,  385 

thread  root  of  Assam, 

202 

Goldthread,  202 
Gom,  577 

Gomme  Kutera,  683 
Gomphiaangustifolia,  '263 
Gomphrena  officinalis, 
468 

polygonoidcs,  463 
Gondret's  ammoniacal 

caustic,  703 
Gonus  aniarissimus,  270 
Goose,  142 

grass,  S60 

—  great,  423 
grease,  142 

Gooseberry,  common,  327 

Goosefoot,  470 
nettle-leaved,  470 
smooth-seeded,  471 
stinking,  470 
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Gorse,  295 

Gosypium  barbadense, 

234 

herbaceum,  234 
Go-to-bed  at  noon,  388 
Goulard  water,  831 
Gourd,  bottle,  3 18 

calabash,  318 

or  pumpkin,  common, 
318 

Gout  wort,  329 
Gowland's lotion,  843 
Gracillariacompressa,  600 
lichenoides,  600 
tenax,  600 
Grain,  horse,  282 
Grains,  574 

d'ambrette,  234 
de  zelim,  208 
Guinea,  538 
Kermes,  180 
Molucca,  498 
of  paradise,  538 
Grallae,  139 
Gramen  mannee,  573 
officinarum,  578 
Parnassi,  227 
Graminese,  570 
Grammitis  ceterach,  585 

scaly,  585 
Gran  farro,  577 
Grana  avenionensia,  266 
dilla,  498 
gnidia,  480 
paradisi,  538 
tiglia,  498 
Grenadilla,  321 
Granata,  307 
Granateas,  306 
Granati  cortex,  307 
Grangea  maderaspatama, 
378 

Granulated  claphomyces, 
591 

Granville's  ammoniated 
counter  irritants,  825 
Grape  flower,  muse,  451 

sea  side,  473 

sugar,  938 

vine,  254 
Grapes,  254 

dried,  254 
Graphite,  688 
Grappe,  363 

Grass,  barren  brome,  573 
canary,  575 
common  knot,  473 
—  scurvy,  218 
creeping  wheat,  578 
couch,  578 
English  scurvy,  218 
field  scorpion,  425 
fivc-leaved,  301 
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Grass  flote,  573 
German  knot,  323 
goose,  360 
great  goose,  423 
great  water  scorpion,  425 
Hungarian  viper's,  385 
Iceland  sea,  602 
leaved  sea  orache,  469 
lemon,  57 1 
manna,  573 
of  Parnassus,  227 
oil  of  lemon,  571 

 Namur,  570 

reed,  573 
rib,  466 

rock  sparrow,  552 
rue-leaved  whitlow,  328 
Scotch  scurvy,  419 
soft  brome,  572 
spring,  571 

sweet-scented  vernal, 

571 
tree,  556 
viper's,  385 
wall  whitlow,  219 
whitlow,  219 
whorled  knot,  323 
wild  oat,  573 
worm,  413 
wrack,  532 
Gratia  Dei,  255,  458 
Gratiola,  438 
amara,  439 
monniera,  439 
officinalis,  438 
peruviana,  438 
Gravel  root,  377 
Gravity,  specific,  34 
Grawatha,  557 
Gray  pollard,  577 

wheat,  square,  577 
Grease,  goose,  142  . 
Great  bastard  bearsfoot, 
202 
bilberry,  392 
blue  bottle,  374 
broad-leaved  hemlock, 
339 

brown-winged  orchis, 

535 
burdock,  381 
celandine,  213 
centaury,  373 
consoude,  426 
cowslip,  462 
daisy,  381 
fleabane,  379,  380 
galangale,  537 
garden  sage,  454 
goose  grass,  423 
hawkweed,  387 
hedge  bedstraw,  360 
house-leek,  common, 
324 


Great  jujubes,  256 
leopard's  bane,  37(> 
loosestrife,  462 
macaw-tree,  462 
marsh  chickweed,  231 
mullein,  442 
mysticete,  132 
penguin,  141 
reed,  571 

great  round-headed  gar- 
lick,  549 
round-leaved  sallow, 
521 

saxifrage,  232  . 
snap  dragon,  436 
spear  wort,  204 
spurge,  502 
throat  wort,  391 
valerian,  366 
water  dock,  478 

—  horse-tail,  581 

—  parsnip,  343 

—  plantain,  532 

—  scorpion  grass,  425 
white  blite,  461 

—  henbane,  431 
— ox-eye,  381 
winged  amomum,  538 
yellow  gentian,  415 
yellow  wolfsbane,  200 

Greater  dodder,  420 
duckweed,  579 
maple,  249 
meadow  rue,  205 
periwinkle,  408 
plaintain,  466 
stickwort,  232 
Greek  barley,  573 

valerian,  418 
Green,  American  winter, 
396 
copper,  713 
frog,  149 
gage;302 
iris,  713 
mitis,  713 

round-leaved  winter, 

397 
sap,  713 
sauce,  258 
Scheele's,  713 
serrated  winter,  397 
small  winter,  :;i!>7 
Sweinfurth,  713 
tea,  240 
tortoise,  144 
turtle,  144 
Vienna,  713 
winged  meadow  orchis, 
535 

Greenheart-tree,  487 
Greenhough's  tincture  for 
the  teeth,  M3 
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Greenland  whale,  132 
Green's  drops,  844 
Green  weed,  dyer's,  284 
Greenwithe,  536 
Gregory's  mixture,  or  Gre- 
gory's powder,  927 
Grewia  flava,  238 

microcos,  238 

orientalis,  238 

sal vi folia,  312 
Grey  bark,  353 

goat's  beard,  591 

millet,  425 

nickar-tree,  285 

skate,  158 

stone  parmelia,  597 
Griffes  de  girofle,  314 
Grits,  572 

Groats,  Embden,  572 
Gromwell,  425 

corn,  425 
•Grossularieae,  326 
Ground  archel,  596 

ivy,  451 

nuts,  273 

pine,  444 

rice,  575 

vine,  stinking,  469 
Groundsel,  alpine,  385 

common,  386 
Gruan  d'avoine,  572 
Grudum,  573 
Gruel,  728 

oatmeal,  850 
Grumen  arundinaceum, 
573 

Grus  cinerea,  140 
Grutellum,  572 
Guaco,  382 
Guaiaci  lignum,  258 
Guaiacum  afrum,  294 
officinale,  258 
sanctum,  258 
Guaiana  bark,  355 
Gualtheria  procumbens, 

242 
Guano,  141 
Guarana,  894 
Guarea  ambletii,  252 

tricliiloides,  252 
Guatteria  virgata,  208 
Guava-tree,  316 
Guazuma  tomentosa,  236 

ulmifolia,  236 
Gudgeon,  1 53 
Guelder  rose,  common, 
349 

—  mealy,  319 
Guettarda  coccinca,  361 
Guevinia  avellana,  489 
Guggul,  oi  Bengal  elemi, 

270 
Gugul,  269 


Guiana  almonds,  250 
Guiggiolana,  417 
Guillandina  bonduc,  285 

bonduccella,  285 

moringa,  289 

nuga,  279 

sappan,  280 
Guinea  amomum,  large 
seeded,  538 

corn,  577 

—  negro,  577 
cubebs,  523 
grains,  538 
palm,  563 
pepper,  429 
pods,  429 
sorrel,  234 
worm,  187 

Guitzotia  oleifera,  378 
Guipeppul,  567 
Gulf  weed,  601 
Gum  agati,  277 

anime,  286 

animi,  240,  286 

Arabic,  276 

—  yellow,  276 
Barbary,  276 
Botany  Bay,  556 
British,  737 
brown,  314 
carrana,  562 
cashew,  268 
cotton-tree,  236 
elastic,  504 
elemi,  268 
euphorbium,  499 
hog,  273 

kino,  293 
lac.  512 
larch,  528 
New  Holland,  556 
parsnep,  340 
sandarach,  526 
sassa,  276 
succory,  380 

—  blue,  373 

—  rushy,  374 
tragaciinth,  278 
tree,  brown,  314 

—  elastic,  504 
Gummi  Orenburgense, 

528 

rubrum  astringens,  279 
Gun  cotton,  1020 
GungK,  510,  511 
Gun  metal,  726  . 
Gunpowder  tea,  241 
Gurgun,  239 
Gustavia  speciosa,  314 
Gutta  gnmbir,  304 
—  pcrcha,  793 
Gutter-tree,  347 
Guttiferea?,  246 


Guyton  de  Morveau's  hy- 
drometer, 38 
Guyton's  fumigation,  787 
Gymnema  lactifarum,  410 
Gymnotus  electricus,  155 
Gynopogon  stellata,  403 
Gypsophila  muralis,  231 

saxifraga,  231 

struthium,  231 
Gyromia  virginica,  558 
Gyrophora  cylindrica,  596 

fleecy,  596 

fringed,  596 

pellitus,  596 

proboscidea,  596 


H. 

Habenaria  bifolia,  534 
Habzelia  sethiopica,  208 

aromatica,  208 
Haddock,  154 
Heematoxylon  campeach- 

ianum,  285 
Hahnemann's  solublemer- 

cury,  803 
Haimarada,  441 
Hcemopis  sauguisorba, 
168 

Hair  dyes,  740 

powder,  925 
Hairy  melastoma,  312 

mint,  449 

river  weed,  599 

sedge,  569 

sheep's  scabious,  39 1 

shrub  trefoil,  283 

tree  moss,  598 
Hak  too  woo,  201 
Halbert  weed,  372 
Halicacabum,  433 
Halicore,  130 
Haliotis,  161 

tuberculata  162 
Halli  moog,  291 
Hamburgh   and  French 
green  leech,  169 

grey,  or  Russian  leech 
169 

Hamelin's  mastic  cement, 
706 

Ilanchinol,  310 
Hard  amadou,  592 

Carthngena  bark,  353 

hack,  306 
Ilardesia,  823 
Hare,  121 

bell,  553 
Ilare'sear,  common,  332 

foot,  295 

lettuce,  387 
Marine!  wild  rue,  260 
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Hart's  pennyroyal,  449 

tongue,  586 
Hartwort,  339 

French,  343 

shrubby,  332 

small,  345 
Hashish,  511 
Hasseltia  arborea,  404 
Hasta  iegia,  552 
Hatfield's  tincture,  843 
Haugh-nut,  332 
Havannah,  432 

bark,  353 
Hawkbit,  autumnal,  383 
Hawkin's,  Dr.,  embroca- 
tion, 744 
Hawkweed,  common 
mouse  ear,  379 

great,  387 

Hungarian,  367 

long-rooted,  379 

small,  383 

wall,  378 
Haws,  299 
Hawthorn,  299 
Hay  saffron,  543 
Hazel,  517 

crottles,  598 
Heart 's-ease,  226 
Heath  pea,  290 

spurge,  481 
Hebradendron  cambogio- 
ides,  247 

pictorium,  247 
Hedeoma  pulegioides, 
446 

Hedera  helix,  346 
terrestris,  451 
umbellifera,  346 
Hedge  bedstraw,  great, 
360 
hyssop,  438 
mustard,  222 
—  broad-leaved,  222 
parsley,  345 
wound  wort,  455 
Hedgehog,  112 
hydnum,  592 
mushroom,  592 
Hedycrea  incana,  300 
Hedysarum  alhagi,  277 
onobrychis,  290 
tuberosa,  293 
Heimia  salicif'olia,  293 
Heleniuni,  380 
Helianthenium  anglicum 
luteum,  225 
famana,  225 
guttatum,  225 
vulgare,  225 
HeliauthuB  unnuus,  379 
tuberosus,  379 


Helichrysum  arenarium, 
379 

orientale,  379 
stsechas,  379 
Heliconia  psitta  corum, 
542 

Helicteres  sacarolha,  237 
Heliochrysum,  387 
Heliotropium,  498 

Europamm,  424 

Indicum,  424 

Jamaicense,  424 

minos,  425 

supinum,  425 
Helt  weed,  420 
Helleboraster  maximus, 
202 

Hellebore,  American,  560 
bastard,  534 
black,  203 
broad-leaved,  534 
East  Indian  black,  203 
white,  559 
wild  black,  203 
Helleborine,  534 
Helleborus  foetidus,  202 
hyemalis,  203 
niger,  202 
orientalis,  203 
trifolius,  202 
viridis,  203 
Helminthochorton,  600 
Helonias  dioica,  558 
erythrosperma,  559 
frigida,  559 
laeta,  559 
officinalis,  557,  559 
Helonis  viridis,  5G0 
Helosciadium  nodifloruin, 

337 
Helsine,  5 1 3 
Helvella  cinereous,  592 
esculenta,  592 
lacunosa,  592 
mitra,  592 
Hematite,  793 

red,  776  _ 
Hemerocallis,  554 
Hemidesmus  indicus,  410 
Hemimeris  caulialata, 
438 

Hemionitis,  585 
Ileuiiptera,  180 
Hemlock  chervil,  330 

common,  333 

drop  wort,  339 

great  broad-leaved,  339 

lesser,  329 

spruce  fir,  5-6 

stork's-bill,  255 

water,  333 

water  drop,  339 
Hemp,  510 


Hemp  agrimony,  377 

—  water,  372 
bastard,  446 
nettle,  common,  446 

—  red,  445 

—  trailing,  445 
Hen,  moor,  140 
Henbane,  common,  431 

great  white,  431 
Henna,  311 
Hen's  foot,  345 
Hepatic  aloes,  551 
Hepatica,  203 
fontana,  588 

nobilis,  203 
polymorpha,  588 

stellata,  588 

triloba,  203 

vulgaris,  588 
Hepaticae,  587 
Hepialus  virescens,  184 
Heptiphyllum,  301 
Heracleum  gummiferum, 
338 

lanatum,  338 

panaccs,  338 

sphondyliura,  338 
Herb  bennet,  330 

broad  smooth-leaved 
willow,  309 

Christopher,  200 

gerande,  329 

hooded  willow,  454 

impious,  378 

mastick,  456 

—  Syrian,  456 
paris,  559 

purple  spiked  willow, 

311 
Robert,  255 
rosebay  willow,  309 
square-stalked  willow, 

309 

twopence,  462 
Herbacosta,  367 

doria,  385 

pnris,  559 

purgativa,  467 

sancti  Petri,  334 
Herbal  pro  enemate,  793 

—  fotu,  794 
quinque  capillares,  794 

—  emollientes,  794 
Herbarchel,  597 

Herbe    au  charpentiers, 
472 

—  diable,  464 
du  si6ge,  441 

Herbivorous  Cetaceans 
130 

Herbs,  five  capillary,  794 

—  emollient,  794 
for  glyster,  793 
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Herbs  for  fomentation, 
794 

Herniodactyls,  558 
Hernandia  ovigera,  481 

sonora,  481 
H ernandiaceffi,  481 
Herniaria  glabra,  323 
Heron,  140 
Herpastes  amara,  439 

monmiera,  439 
Herreria  salsaparilha,  553 
Herring,  152 

Herrensch wand's  specific, 
843 

Hertfordshire  black  cher- 
ry, 298 

Hesketh's,  Lady,  pills, 
898 

Hesperis  matronalis,  220 
He  tchune,  241 
Heterogangliata,  159 
Heuchera,  328 

Americana,  328 
Heudeiotia  Africana,  271 
Hevea  guianensis,  504 
Hibiscus  abelrnoschus, 
234 

cannabinus,  234 

esculentis,  234 

moschatus,  234 

rosa  sinensis,  234 

sabdariffa,  284 

suratensis,  235 
Hiccory,  American,  515 
Hiera  logadii,  794 

picra,  794 
Hieracium,  387 

gronovii,  378 

magus,  387 

minus,  383 

murorum,  378 

officinale,  379 

pilosella,  379 
High  taper,  442 
Highland  cudweed,  378 
Hill  colocynth,  317 
Hill's  balsam  of  honey, 
843 

essence  of  bardana,  843 
Hindberry,  305 
Hippobroma  longifolia, 

390 

Hippocastanere,  249 
Hippocratca  comosa,  248 

multifolia,  248 
Ilippocniteacese,  247 
Hippocrepis  comosa,  286 
Hippoglossum,  555 
Hippomane  biglandulosa, 
504,  508 

mancinella,  504 
Hippophae  rhamnoides, 
491 


Hippopotamus,  122 

amphibius,  122 
Hipposelinum,  344 
Hips,  304 

Hirudo  officinalis,  169 

provincialis,  169 

sanguisuga,  1 68 
Hirundinaria,  410 
Hirundo  apus,  137 

riparia,  137 

rustica,  1 37 

urbica,  137 
Hive  bee,  182 
Hoary  cinque  foil,  301 

plantain,  466 

shrubby  stock,  220 
Hoelen,  592 

Hcemanthus  toxicarius, 
545 

Hoenaatoxyli  lignum,  285 
Hcemodoracea?,  549 
Hremostatic  extract,  757 
Hoffman's  anodyne  liquor, 
955 

water  of  magnanimity, 
183 
Hog,  123 
gum,  273 

—  tree,  273 
hedge,  112 

Hogmeat,  467 
Hogplum,  275 
Hog's  fennel,  341 

lard,  630 
Holarrhena  antidysente- 
rica,  404 

pubescens,  404 
Holcus  bicolor,  577 

drachna,  577 

rubens,  577 

saccharatus,  577 

sorghum,  577 

spicatus,  575 
Holigarna  longifolia,  271 
Holly,  common,  264 

knee,  554 

rose,  female,  225 

—  male,  225 
sea,  335 

Holm  oak,  51'9 
1 1  oloschoenus,  570 
Holosteum,  466 

umbellutuin,  231 
Holyhock,  234 
Honialineae,  267 
Honudomena  aromatica, 
567 

Homberg's  sedative  salt, 
613 

Homeopathic  globules, 

739 
Homo,  110 
Homognngliata,  167 


Homogyne  alpina,  379 
Hone  wort,  343 

—  corn,  341 
glabrous,  345 

Honesty,  220 
Honey,  856 

bee,  182 

clarified,  856 

of  borax,  856 

—  rose,  857 
prepared,  856 

Honeysuckle,  common, 
348 

pale  perfoliate,  348 
Hooded  willow  herb,  454 
Hooper's  pills,  845 
Hopea  tinctoria,  400 
Hops,  513 

common,  513 
Hordei  semina,  574 
Hordeum,  574 

celeste,  573 

distichon,  573 

—  nudum,  573 
distichum,  574 
hexastichon,  573 

—  hybernum,  573 
mundatum,  574 
perlatum,  574 
polvstichum  vernum, 

573 

tetrastichum,  573 
vulgare,  573 

—  casleste,  573 
zeocriton,  574 

Hore  strange,  341 
Horehound,  base,  455 

bastard,  448 

black,  445 

water,  448 

white,  448 

wild,  377 
Hormium,  453 

sylvestre,  454 
Horned  rampions,  391 

wild  cumin,  213 
Hornet,  183 
Horse,  124 

aloes,  551 

bean, 284 

cassia,  2S0 

chesnut,  249 

—  scarlet  flowered,  249 
grain,  282 

leech,  168 
mint,  450 

—  round  leaved,  450 
radish,  218 

—  East  India  country, 
289 

river,  122 
sea,  119 

shoe  vetch,  tufted,  286 
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Horse  tail,  581 

—  corn,  5fcl 

—  great  water,  581 

—  marsh,  582 

—  rough,  582 

—  shrubby,  527 
tongue,  555 

Houmiri,  or  Touri,  252 

balsam,  252 
Hound's  tongue,  common, 
424 

House-leek,  annual  white, 
324 

—  common  great,  324 

—  evergreen  lesser,  324 
lesser,  324 

House  sparrow,  137 

spider,  common,  172 
Hovenia  dulcis,  266 
Hoya  viridiflora,  411 
Huaco,  382 
Huacsaro,  583 
Huanuco  bark,  353 
Huile  d'anis,  934 
de  cade,  527,  872 
de  marmote,  297 
de  tain,  886 
Human-body  louse,  176 

head  louse,  176 
Humiria  balsamifera,  252 

floribundum,  252 
Humuli  strobile,  513 
Humulus  lupulus,  513 
Hundred-leaved  rose,  304 
Hungarian  balsam,  529 
hawkweed,  367 
viper's  grass,  385 
Hunt  s  economical  break- 
fast powder,  710 
Hura  crepitans,  504 
Hurr  nut,  308 
Hyacinth,  wild,  553 
Hyacinthus  muscari,  554 

non  scriptus,  553 
Hysenanche  globosa,  505 
Hyawa,  271 
Hybernura,  577 
Hydnocarpus,  224 
inebrians,  224 
venenata,  224 
Hydnum  auriscalpium, 
592  _ 
coralloides,  592 
erinaceus,  592 
hedgehog, 592 
repandurn,  592 
Hydrargyri  acetas,  795 
ammonio-chloridum, 
798 

bichloridum,  796 
bicyanidum,  798 
biniodidum,  799 
binoxidum,  801 


Hydrargyri  bisulphure- 

tum,  803 
chloridum,  796 
cyanuretum,  799 
et  ammonii  chloridum, 

798 

et  potassii  iodidum, 
800 

 iodo-cyanidum,  800 

iodo-chloridum,  800 

—  bichloridum,  800 
iodidum,  799 

murias  corrosivum, 
797 

nitratis  acidum,  801 
nitrico-oxydum,  802 
oxydum,  801 

—  nigrum,  801 

—  nitricum,  802 

—  rubrum,  802 

—  sulphuricum,  802 
persulphas  802 
phosphas,  803 
praecipitatum  nigrum, 

803 

submurias  ammonia- 
turn,  798 

subsulphas,  802 

sulphuretum  cum  sul- 
phure,  803 

—  rubrum,  803 
tartras,  804 

Hydrargyrum,  794 
cum  creta,  795 

—  magnesia,  795 
purificatum,  794 

Hydrastis  canadensis,  203 
Hydraulic  mortar,  706' 
Hydrocarpus,  224 
Hydrocharidese,  531 
Hydrocharis  morsus  ranae, 
531 

Hydrochloric  acid,  table 
for  determining  the 
strength  of,  51 
Hydrochloric  ether,  633 
Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  338 
Hydrogeton  fenestralis, 
532 

Hydrolapathum,  478 
Hydrometer,  Baume's, 

 in  relation  to  specific 

gravities,  42 
Cartiers's,  39 
Dicas's  40 
Fahrenheit's,  37 
Guy  ton  de  Morveau's, 

38 

Nicholson's,  37 
Sikes's,  39 
Hydrometers,  Twaddle's, 
39 


Hydrometer,  Zanetti's, 

39 

Hydrometrical  equiva- 
lents, 42 

Hydrophilax  maritima, 
361 

Hyla  tinctoria,  149 
Hymenesea  courbaril,  286 
Hymenodictyou  excel- 

sum,  361 
Hymenoptera,  182 
Hysena  poison,  505 
Hyoscyami  folia,  431 

semina,  431 
Hyoscyamus,  431 

albus,  431 

niger,  431 
Hypecoon,  213 
Hypecoum  pendulum, 
213 

procumbens,  213 
Hyperanthera  moringa, 
289 

Hypericineae,  245 
Hypericum  androsa?- 
mum,  245 

ascyi'on,  245 

coris,  245 

guianense,  245 

perforatum,  245 
Hypnum  sericeum,  587 

silky,  587 
Hypochaaris  maculata, 
367 

radicata,  379 
Hypocistus,  225 
Hypodrys  hepaticus,  591 
Hyponitrous  ether,  634 
Hyson,  cowslip,  or  che- 
lian,  241 

skin,  or    bloom  tea, 
241 

tea,  241 
Hyssop,  446 

hedge,  438 

mountain,  456 
Hyssopus  angustifolius, 
446 

officinalis,  446 

orientalis,  446 
Hystrix  cristata,  120 

I. 

Iberis  amara,  220 

nudicaulis,  222 
Ibiscus,  234 
Ice  plant,  325 
Iceland  moss,  559 

sea  grass,  602 
Ichnocarpus  frutescens, 
404 

Icica  aracouchini,  271 
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Icica  carana,  271 

heterophylla,  271 

heptaphylla,  271 

icicariba,  271 

tacamahaca,  271 
Ictodes  foetidus,  567 
Ignatia  amara,  405 
Ignatiana  philippinica, 
405 

Ignatius'  bean,  St.,  405 
Iguana  delicatissima,  145 

nudicollis,  145 
Ilex  aqui  folium,  264 

ligustrina,  264 

paraguariensis,  265 

vomitoria,  264 
Illecebra,  324 
Illecebrum  lanatum,  322 

verticillatum,  323 
Illicium  anisatum,  206 

floridanum,  206 
Illinctus,  823 
Illipe,   or    Illupie  tree, 
397 

Impatiens  noli  tangere, 
257 

Imperatoria,  338 

ostruthium,  338 
Imperial  drink,  922 

measure,  28,  32 

plums,  302 

tea,  242 

weight,  19 
Indayacu,  495 
India  berries,  429 
Indian  almond,  307 

arrowroot,  541 

bee,  182 

bdellium,  269,  270 
bread,  556 

—  plant,  556 
cane,  541 

caustic  barley,  560 
com,  578 
cress,  256 
cucumber,  558 
elephant,  122 
fig,  326 

—  tree,  512 
kale,  566 
mallow,  235 
millet,  577 

—  yellow-seeded,  577 
physic,  300 

pickle,  897 
red,  715 
rice,  574 
rubber,  512 
sarsaparilla,  547 
scorpion,  172 
shot,  541 
spikenard,  571 
tobacco,  389 


Indian  turnip,  565 

turnsol,  424 

yellow,  717 
Indigo,  278,  286,  804 

plant,  286 

sulphate  of,  712 
Indigofera  anil,  286 

argentea,  286 

ccerulea,  286 

enneaphylla,  286 

tinctoria,  286 
Indrayun,  317 
Infusion  of  broom,  812 

buchu,  808 

calumba,  806 

—  concentrated,  829 
cascarilla,  806 

catec  hi,  compound, 
806 

chamomile,  805 
chiretta,  807 
cinchona,  807 
clove,  806 
cusparia,  808 
ergot  of  rye,  809 
foxglove,  808 
gentian,  compound,  808 

—  concentrated  com- 
pound, 829 

hop,  809 

horse-radish,  compound, 
805 

krameria,  or  rhatany, 
809 

leopard's  bane,  805 
linseed,  compound,  809 
mint,  compound,  810 

—  simple,  810 
orange    (peel)  com- 
pound, 805 

—  concentrated  com- 
pound, 829 

pareira,  810 
Peruvian  bark,  com- 
pound, 807 
pink  root,  813 
quassia,  810 
rhubarb,  811 

—  concentrated,  834 
rose,  compound,  811 
sarsaparilla,  compound, 

812 
senega,  812 
senna,  compound,  812 

—  concentrated,  834 

—  with  tamarinds,  813 
serpentaria,  813 
simaruba,  813 
thorough  wort,  809 
tobacco,  813 
valerian,  814 

wild  cherry  bark,  810 
Infusoria,  190 


Infusum  anthemides,  805 
armoraciae  compositum, 
805 

arnica?  montana?,  805 
aurantii,  805 

—  compositum,  805 
buchu,  808 
calumba?,  806 
caryophylli,  806 
cascarilla?,  806 
catechu  compositum, 

806 
chiretta?,  807 
cinchona?,  807 

—  compositum,  807 
cusparia?,  808 
digitaLs,  808 
dio3ma?,  808 
ergota?,  809 
eupatorii,  809 
gentiana?  compositum, 

808  _ 
krameria?,  809 
lini  compositum,  809 
lupuli,  809 

m  entha?  compositum ,  8 1 0 

—  simplex,  810 
pareira?,  810 

pruni  virginiana?,  810 

quassia?,  810 

rhei,  811 

rosa?  acidum,  81 1 

—  compositum,  811 
sarsaparilla?  composi- 
tum, 812 

scoparii,  812 
senega?,  81  2 
senna?,  812 

—  compositum,  812 

—  cum  tamarindis,  813 
serpentarise,  813 
simaruba?,  813 
spigelia?,  813 

tabaci,  813 

Valeriana?,  814 
Inga  burgoni,  287 

fagifolia,  287 

saponaria,  287 

sassa,  287 

unguis  cati,  287 
Inguinalis,  384 
Inkapecanga,  547 
Injectio,  814 
Injection,  814 
Injections  for  the  preser- 
vation of  animal  sub- 
stances, 196 
Ink,  814 

black  writing,  814 

blue  writing,  814 

spying,  816 

for  writing  on  zinc  la- 
bcls  for  gardens,  815 
B  B  B  B 
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Ink,  gold,  815 

green  (Klaproth"s,)  815 
horticultural,  815 
incorrodible,  815 
Indian,  815 
marking,  016,  1024 
nut,  308 

printing,  816,  1013 

red,  817 

silver,  817 

sympathetic,  817 

yellow,  817 
Insect,  lac,  181 
Insecta,  173 
Insectivora,  112 
Insects,  173 

Inspissated  juice  of  carrot, 
965 

 juniper,  965 

 monkshood,  761 

ox  gall,  or  bile,  952 
Interrupted  Gibraltar 

green  leech,  168 
Intestinalia,  186 
Inula  conyza,  379 
dysenterica,  384 
graveolens,  380 
helenium,  380 
odora,  384 
pulicaria,  384 
viscosum,  380 
Inuline,  380 
Iodic  acid,  620 
Iodide  of  arsenic,  818 
—  sulphur,  818 

 ointment  of,  818 

Iodine,  817 
Iodinium,  817 
Iodoform,  818 
Iodoformum,  818 
Ionidium  brevicaule,  226 
ipecacuanha,  226 
maytensillo,  226 
microphyllum,  226 
parviflorum,  226 
poyaya,  226 
saffruticosum,  226 
urtici  riorum,  226 
Ipecacuanha,  306,  507 
American,  300 
bastard,  409,  548 
black,  362 
brown,  362 
Ceylon,  412 
Coromandel,  412 
Isle  of  France,  410 
Malabar,  363 
noir,  362 
non  annel6,  362 
Peruvian,  362 
spurge,  501 
striated,  362 
white,  226 


Ipecacuanha,  white  Ben- 
gal, 412 
—  undulated,  or  amy- 
laceous, 363 
wild,  349,  409 
Ipecaquana,  467 
Ipo  toxicaria,  509 
Ipomea  braziliensis,  420 
cathartica,  420 
cserulea,  422 
jalapa,  421 
macrorhiza,  421 
mechoacanna,  421 
operculata,  421 
orizabensis,  421 
pandurata,  421 
paniculata,  418 
purga,  421 
quamoclit,  422 
tuberosa,  422 
turpethum,  422 
Iriarteae,  562 
Iridese,  542 
Iridae  edulis,  600 
Iridium,  819 
Iris  f'cetidissima,  543 
florentina,  543 
germanica,  544 
green,  713 
pseudacorus,  544 
tuberosa,  544 
vesicolor,  544 
vulgaris,  544 
Irish  moss,  599 

slate,  823 
Iron,  775 

acetate  of,  776 
alkaline  solution  of,  830 
ammonio  chloride  of, 
776 

—  citrate  of,  777 

—  tartrate  of,  777 
and  ammonia,  citrate 

of,  777 

—  quinine,  citrate  of, 
779 

 cyanide  of,  779 

arseniate  of,  777 
black  oxide  of.  781 
bromide  of,  777 
carbonate  of,  778 
carburet  of,  688 
chloride  of,  778 
citrate  of,  779 
dried  sulphate  of,  785 
ferrocyanide  of,  779 
hydrated  persulphuret 
of,  786 

—  protosulphuret  of, 
786 

—  sesquioxide  of,  782 
impure  malate  of,  781 
iodide  of,  780 


Iron,  iodide  of,  solution 
of,  830 
—  syrup  of,  780,  969 
lactate  of,  781 
oxide  of,  781 
oxyphosphate  of,  783 
perchloride  of,  778 
pernitrate  of,  783 
phosphate  of,  783 
potassio  tartrate  of,  784, 
785 

protochloride  of,  778 
red  oxide  of,  782 
rust  of,  783 

saccharine  carbonate  of, 
777 

sesquichloride  of,  tinc- 
ture of,  778 
sesquioxide  of,  782 
senquiphosphate  of,  783 
solution  of  persesquini- 

trate  of,  783 
stone,  clay,  775 
sulphate  of,  785 
sulphuret  of,  785 
tincture  of  acetate  of, 
776 

 ammonio  chloride 

of,  776 

wood,  364 
Ironwort,  German,  455 

mountain,  455 

smooth-leaved,  455 
Isatis,  220 

tinctoria,  220 
Isertia  coccinea,  361 
Isinglass,  156,  157 

Samovy,  154 
Isis  nobilis,  189 
Island  cacao,  237 
Isle  of  France  cinnamon, 
487 

  ipecacuanha,  410 

Isotoma  longiflora,  390 
Issue  peas,  819 

plaster,  819 
Italian  acacia,  277 

lettuce,  381 

melilot,  288 

poplar,  518 

senna,  281 
Itch  acarus,  172 
Iva  arthritica,  444 
Ivory  agaric,  589 

black,  711' 

vegetable,  533 
Ivy,  394 

common,  346 

ground,  451 

leaved     sow  bread, 
362 

—  toad  flax,  439  > 
poison,  273 
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Jaborand,  525 
Jaboranda,  525 
Jacea  nigra,  374 
Jack  by  tbe  hedge,  216 
in  a  box,  481 

 tree,  510 

Jackson's  bathing  spirits, 

843 
Jacobaea,  386 
Jacob's  ladder,  418 
Jagged  germander,  455 
Jaggery,  560,  562,  563 
Jalap,  421,472 

male,  421 
Jalapa,  421 
macho,  421 
ofhcinarum,  467 
Jalapina,  819 
Jalapine,  819 
Jalapium,  421 
Jalapa?  radix,  421 
Jamaica  bark,  358 
birch  tree,  270 
cedar,  527 
contrayerva,  493 
fig-tree,  512 
kino,  473 
pepper,  314 
piss-a-bed,  281 
purslane,  322 
rosewood,  268,  426 
spikenard,  445 
turnsol,  424 
vervain,  458 
water  lily,  212  . 
wild  liquorice,  275 
winter  cherry,  433 
wood  sorrel,  258 
yellow  thistle,  212 
Jatnes'sanaleptic  pills,  843 
Jambosa  vulgaris,  315 
Jangomas,  224 
Janipha  manihot,  505 
Japan  pepper,  261 
Japanese  camellia,  240 

varnish,  274 
Japicanga,  547 
Jarbao,  458 
Jarrinha,  493 
Jasione  montana,  391 
Jasmine,  white,  402 
Jasminea:,  402 
Jasminum  grandiflorum, 
402 
officinale,  402 
sambac,  402 
Jatahi,  286 
Jatchy,  286 
Jatoba,  286 
Jatropha  ourcas,  505 
elastic  ;i,  501 


Jatropha  glandulifera, 
506 

glauca,  506 

globosa,  505 

gossipifolia,  506 

manihot,  505 

montana,  497 

multifida,  506 
Java  almonds,  270 

caoutchouc,  512 

cardamoms,  538 

potatoes,  452 
Javelin  snake,  146 
Jedwar,  or  Jadwar,  539 
Jeffersonia  diphylla,  211 
Jelly,  arrowroot,  790 

bread,  790 

Ceylon  moss,  789 

Corsican  moss,  789 

dry  lichen,  790 

hartshorn,  789 

Iceland  moss,  789 

Irish  moss,  789 

isinglass,  789 
Jersey  cudweed,  278 

tea,  new,  265 
Jerusalem  artichoke, 
379 

Jesuit's  bark,  353  j 

—  tree,  289,  353 

drops,  843 
Jew  bush,  507 
Jew's  ears,  591 

mallow,  238 

pitch,  671,  688 
Job's  tears,  573 
Johannisblub,  181 
Jointed  charlock,  221 

glass  wort,  471 
Jovar,  577 
Jow,  573 

Jucato  calleloe,  472 
Judas  tree,  282 
Juda;,  591 
Jugeoline,  417 
Juglandeae,  515 
Juglans  alba,  51 5 

cinerea,  515 

regia,  515 
Juice    of    aconite,  pre- 
served, 964 

—  carrot,  inspissated, 
965 

—  dandelion,  preserved, 
965 

—  foxglove,  preserved, 
964 

—  hemlock,  preserved, 
964 

—  henbane,  prescrvod, 
964 

—  juniper,  inspissated, 
965 

(i 


Juice    of   lettuce,  pre- 
served, 964 

—  monkshood,  inspis- 
sated, 761 

—  wormwood,  pre- 
served, 964 

Juices,  expressed,  964 

preserved,  964 
Jujube  tre,  267 
Jujuba?,  267 
Jujubes,  267 

great,  266 

pate  de,  267,  892 
Julep,  820 

mint,  820 
Julep  us,  820 
Jumble  beads,  275 
Juncus  odoratus,  571 
Juniper,  527 

berries,  527 
Juniperi  baccaa,  527 

cacumina,  527 
Juniperus,  527 

bermudiana,  527 

communis,  527 

Phoenicia,  527 

sabina,  527 

virginiana,  528 
Juribali,    or  Eurabali, 

253 
Juripeba,  435 
Jussiva  peruviana,  309 
Justicia  adhatoda,  459 

biflora,  460 

ecbolium,  460 

gendarussa,  460 

nasuta,  460 

paniculata,  459 

pectoralis,  460 

scandens  460 


K. 

Kachoo,  565 
Knki,  399 
Kala  dana,  422 
Kale,  curled,  217 

Indian,  566 

sea,  219 
Kali,  471 

acidulated,  952 

hispanicum,  471 

lemonatcd,  952 
Kalmia  Iatifolia,  394 
Kamarunga,  257 
Kana  eoraka,  247 
Karil  root,  237 
Kassu,  661 
Katchup,  820 

mushroom,  820 

walnut,  820 
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Keene's  marble  cement, 

706 
Keesari,  287 
Kelp,  600,  683,  820 
Keora,  533 
Kermes  dye,  519 

grains,  180 

ignEe  paratum,  821 

mineral  821 

oak,  519 
Kerseboom,  253 
Ketchup,  820 
Khaya  senegalensis,  253 
Ki,  399 

Kidney  bean,  291 

shaped  saxifrage,  328 
Kina  kina,  289 

—  cinericea,  353 
Kingfisher,  137 
King's  cup,  823 

spear,  552 

yellow,  670,  717 
Kinkina  loxa  delgada 
354 

nova,  358 
Kino,  Bengal,  279 

Botany  Bay,  314 

Jamaica,  473 
Kinnab,  511 
Kinneh,  337 
Kio  kui,  484, 
Kipper  nut,  332 
Kirchwasser,  820 
Kirkland's  neutral  cerate, 
708,  843 

volatile  plaster,  745 
Kishmish,  254 
Kitchener's  relish,  943 
Kite,  135  . 

Kiteja,  or  Kitedja,  483 
Klaproth's  green  ink,  815 
Kleinia  antieuphorbium, 
380 

Knapweed,  374 
brown  radiant,  374 
mountain,  374 

Knautia  arvensis,  366 

Knawel,  annual,  323 
perennial,  323 

Knee  holly,  554 

Knobbed-rooted  spurge, 
499 

Knotberry,  305 

bush,  305 
Knot-grass,  common,  473 

—  German,  323 

—  whorled,  323 
Knotted  figwort,  441 

fucuB,  599 
Knowltonia  vesicaria,  203 
Koalin,  821 

Ktcmpfcria  Ralanga,  540 

rotunda,  540 
Kola  nuts,  237 


Koondricum,  269 
Kostera,  157 
Koula,  243 
Krameria  ixina,  228 

triandra,  228 
Krameriffi  radix,  228 
Krishna  moog,  291 
Kura  angolum,  312 
Kutrelloo,  378 
Kutsyelloo,  378 
Kya-putty  tree,  315 
Kydia  calycina,  237 

L. 

Labarraques  disinfecting 

solution,  834 
Labiata?,  444 
Lablab  vulgaris,  287 
Labrador  tea,  395 
Labrum  veneris,  366 
Laburnum,  common,  283 
Lac,  821 

Ceylon,  497 

dye,  182,  322 

gum,  512 

insects,  181 

lake,  714,  822 

lump,  821 

rosffi,  822 

seed,  181,  821 

shell,  821 

solution  of,  aqueous, 

822 

stick,  182,  821 
white,  822 
Lacca,  821 
fluida,  718 
in  granis,  821 

—  massis,  821 

—  ramulis,  821 
_  tabulis,  821 

Lace  bark,  480 
Lacerta  agilis,  144 

ocelata,  144 

salamandra,  149 

scincus,  145 

viridis,  144 
Lachryma  jobi,  573 
Laciniated  purple  laver, 

601 
Lacmus,  83G 
Lacquer,  1011 
Lactic  acid,  620 
Lactuca,  380 

elongata,  380 

perennis,  380 

sativa,  380 

scariola,  381 

Bylvestris  major  odorc 
opii,  301 

virosa,  381 
Lactucarium,  381 
Lndnnum,  225 


Ladies  mantle,  alpine, 
296 

—  common,  296 
smock,  218 

traces,  common,  535 

—  triple,  535 
Lady-bird,  common,  180 
Lafoensia  amminata,  310 
Lagenaria  vulgaris,  318 
Lag-etta  lintiaria,  480 
Lagoecia  cuminoides,  338 
Lagoons,  614 
Lagopus,  295 

Lake,  Brazil  wood,  714 

carmine,  714 
lac,  714,  822 

madder,  714 

orange,  714 

yellow,  714 
Laman,  435 
Lambkill,  394 
Lamb's  lettuce,  366,  466 
Laminaria  digitata,  601 

saccharina,  601 

sugary,  601 
Lamium  album,  446 

galeobdolon,  446 

luteum,  446 

maculatum,  447 

orvala,  446 

purpureum,  446 

vulgatum,  446 
Lamp  black,  529,  711 

oil  seeds,  508 
Lampern,  158 
Lamprey,  great   or  sea, 
158 

river,  158 
Lampreys,  potted,  158 
Lampsana  communis,  381 
Land  tortoise,  143 
Lapathum  acutum,  478 

crispum,  478 

6anguineum,  479 

sativum,  479 
Lapilli  cancrorum,  170 
Lapis  calaminaris,  694 

contrayerva?.  793 

divinus,  822 

hibernicus,  823 

medicamentosa,  823 
Lappa  glabra,  381 

major,  381 

minor,  381 
Lapsana  communis,  381 

zacintha,  389 
Larch,  528 

agaric  of  the,  590 

gum,  528 

turpentine,  528 
Lard,  630 

hog's,  630 
Lardizabala  bitcmata,210 
Large  flowered  spurge,  500 
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Large  military  goatstones, 
535 

seeded   Guinea  Amo- 
mum,  538 

shaggy  agaric,  589 

strongyle,  187 

sturgeon,  157 
Larix,  528 

cedrus,  528 

communis,  528 

europaea,  528 
Lark,  136 
Larkspur,  202 

Siberian  bee,  202 

upright,  202 
Laser   cyreniacum,  337, 
344 

Lasserpitum  glabrum,  338 

latifolium,  338 

silex,  339 
Lasionema  roseum,  358 
Lathrasa  squamaria,  443 
Lathyrus,  501 
Lathyrus  aphace,  287 

cicera,  287 

sativus,  287 

tuberosus,  287 
Laudanum,  Dutchman's, 
321 

Rousseau's,  1017 
Laureaster  amboynensis, 

487 
Laurel,  394 

Alexandrian,  246 

benzoin,  400 

cherry,  298 

common,  298 

evergreen  spurge,  479 

mountain,  394 
Laurencia  pinnatifida,  601 
Laureola,  479 

foamina,  479 
Laurestinus,  349 
Lauri  baccae,  485 

folia,  485 
Laurinece,  481 
Laurus,  485 

Alexandrina,  555 

benzoin,  482 

camphora,  482 

caryophyllus,  484 

cassia,  483,  485 

caustica,  485 

cinnamomoides,  486 

cinnamomum,  483,  484, 
485 

culilawan,  483 

cupularis,  487 

foctens,  485 

globosa,  485 

japonica,  485 

malabathrica  484 

malabrathum,  484 


Laurus  myrrha,  485 

nobilis,  485 

parthenoxylon,  488 

parviflora,  485 

Persea,  487 

piperita,  486 

porrecta,  488 

pseudo-benzoin,  482 

—  sassafras,  488 

quixos,  486 

sassafras,  487 
Lavandula  angustifolia, 
447 

latifolia,  447 

officinalis,  447 

spica,  447 

stsechas,  447 

vera,  447 
Lavandula?  flores,  447 
Lavatera  arborea,  235 

thuringiaca,  235 

triloba,  235 
Lavender  bindweed,  419 

common,  447 

cotton,  385 

French,  447 

leaf  poly,  456 

oil  of,  447 

sea,  465 

spike,  447 

spirit  of,  447 
Laver,  601 

shield,  601 

laciniated  purple,  601 

Lawsonia  alba,  31 1 
inermis,  311 

Lead,  acetate  of,  907 
basic  carbonate  of,  717 
black,  688 
carbonate  of,  908 
chloride  of,  718,  909 
chromate  of,  717,  909 
diacetate  of,  831 
dichromate  of,  909 
Grace's  white,  717 
hydrated  oxide  of,  911 
iodide  of,  910 
nitrate  of,  910 

nitro-saccharate  of,  910 
red,  911 

semivitrefied  oxide  of, 
911 

solution  of  diacetate  of, 
908 

  diluted,  908 

tannate  of,  911 

white,  717 
Leaf,  broad,  523 

Santa  Maria,  523 
Leafy-branched  spurge, 
500 

Least  cudweed,  378 
willow,  521 


Leather,  oak,  591 
Leatherwood,  480 
Leaves,  park,  245 
Lecanora  parella,  596 

tartarea,  596 
Leccino,  590 
Lecidea  pustulata,  598 
Lecythis  zabacajo,  315 
Ledbouria  hyacinthoides, 
554 

Ledum  latifolium,  242, 

395 
palustre,  395 
Leech,  Hamburgh  and 

French  green,  169 

—  grey  or  Russian,  169 
horse,  1 68 

interrupted  Gibraltar 
green,  168 

morocco,  168 

old  English,  or  speckled, 
169 
Leek,  550 

vine,  549 

wild,  549 
Leguminosa?,  275 
Lemna  major,  579 

minor,  579 

polyrrhiza,  579 
Lemnacea?,  579 
Lemon  grass,  571 

—  oil  of,  571 
juice,  artificial,  615 
peel,  candied,  244 
sherbet,  823 
thyme,  456 

tree,  244 

—  bergamot,  243 
water,  321 

Lemonade,  823 

aerated,  823 

powder,  927 
Lemonated  kali,  952 
Lens  palustris,  579 

vulgaris,  284 
Lentibularire,  460 
Lenticula  marina,  601 
Lentil,  284 
Lentils,  sea,;?601 
Leonotis  nepetifolia,  447 
Leontice  chrysogonum 
211 

leontopetalon,  211 
Leontodon  nutumnale 
383 

taraxacum,  388 
Leontopetalon,  211 
Leontopodium  alpinum 
382 

Leonurus  cardiaca,  447 

marrubinstrum,  448 
Leopard,  116 
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Leopard's  bane,  creeping, 
369 

—  German,  369 

—  great,  376 

—  plantain  leaved,  376 

—  small,  376 
Lepidium  campestre,  220 

iberis,  220 

latifolium,  220 

sativum,  220 
Lepidoptera,  184 
Leplospermum  scoparium, 

242,  315 
Lepus  cuniculus,  1 21 

timidus,  121 
Leskia  sericea,  587 
Lesser  calaroint,  449 

cardamoms,  540 

celandine,  202 

centaury.  414 

dodder.  420 

duckweed,  579 

hemlock,  329 

houseleek,  324 

—  evergreen,  324 
meadow  rue,  205 
periwinkle,  408 
shepherd's  purse,  222 
snap  dragon,  437 
spear  wort,  204 
spurge,  503 

toad  flax,  439 
Lettuce,  garden,  383 

hare's,  3S7 

Italian,  381  ,, 

lamb's,  366,  466 

opium,  381 

prickly  wild,  381 

strong-scented  wild,  381 

wild,  380 
Leucanthemum  vulgare, 
381 

Leucojum  album,  220 

lutea,  218 
Leucothoe  mariana,  395 
Levisticum  officinale,  339 
Lexia  raisins,  254 
Liane  amere,  209 

—  a  blessure,  536 

—  a  glacer  l'eau,  209 
a  persel,  251 

Liatris  odoratissima,  382 

scariosa,  382 

squarrosa,  382 
Libanotis  vulgaris,  339 
Libanus  thurifera,  269 
Libaviuss  fuming  liquor, 

962 
Libidibi,  279 
Libidivi,  738 
Li  can in  incana,  300 
Licaria  guianensia,  405 
Lichen,  594 


Lichen   arboreus  pullus, 

596 

aphthosus,  597 

aquilus,  596 

arborum,  598 

calcareus,  598 

caninus,  597 

caperatus,  596 

cinereus  terrestris,  597 

cocciferus,  597 

coccineus,  598 

cup,  598 

discoidens,  598 

faginens,  598 

farinaceus,  597 

flaviauis,  594 

furfuraceus,  594 

islandicus,  594 

marinus,  602 

nivalis,  595 

olivaceus,  596 

omphalodes,  597 

parellus,  596 

parietinus,  597 

plicatus,  598 

proboscideus,  596 

prunastii,  595 

pullus,  596 

pulmonarius,  598 

pyxidatus,  598 

rangiferinus,  595 

rocella,  597 

saxatilis,  597 

scarlet  cup,  597 

tartareus,  596 

terrestris,  597 

velleus,  596 

vermicularis,  595 

vulpinus,  594 
Lichenes,  594 
Lign  aloes,  277 
Lignum  aloes,  277 
aspalatbe,  277 
brasilliense,  279 
campeachense,  285 
colubrinum,  405 
nephriticum,  289 
pavanee,  498 
rhodium,  2C8,  284 
—  officin.,  418 
sanctum,  258 
vita?  tree,  258 
Ligusticum  adjowan,  342 
cornubiense,  341 
levisticum,  339 
peloponesiacum,  339 
Ligustrum,  400 
vulgare,  400 
Lilac,  common,  402 
Liliacea;,  546,  549 
Lilium  album,  554 
bulbiferum,  554 


Lilium,  candidum,  554 

convallium,  552 

martagon,  564 
Lily,  dwarf  water,  416 

Jamaica  water,  212 

of  the  valley,  552 

orange,  554 

red,  554 

Turk's  cap,  554 

white,  554 

—  water,  212 

yellow  water,  212 
Lima  bark,  355 
Limax,  ]  62 

rufus.  162 
Lime,  244,  695 

biphosphate    and  sul- 
phate of,  698 

carbonate  of,  696 

chloride  of,  697 

chlorinated,  697 

hydrate  of,  695 

precipitated  phosphate 
of,  698 

slaked,  695 

solution  of  chloride  of, 
698 

tree,  238 

water,  829 
Limetta,  244 
Limodorum  altum,  534 
Limon  bergamotta,  243 
Limonadum,  823 

aeiatum,  823 
Limonia  malus,  244 
Limonium  maritinum,  465 
Limonum  cortex,  244 
Linaria,  439 

cymbalaria,  439 

elatine,  439 

minor,  439 

vulgaris,  439 
Linctus,  823 

cough,  823 

pectoralis,  823 
Linden,  238 
Linea;,  233 
Ling,  155 

Lingua  cervina,  586 
Linharea  aromatica,  485 
Lini  farina,  233 

oleum,  233 

placenta,  233 

semina,  233 

usitatissimi  semina,  233 
Liniment,  ammoniated, 

825 
anodyne,  827 
astringent,  852 
compound  camphor, 

825 
croton  oil  826 
detergent,  853 
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Liniment    of  ammonia, 
824 

—  compound,  804 

—  camphor,  825 

—  cantharides,  825 

—  lime,  825 

—  mercury,  compound, 
826 

—  mustard,  827 

—  opium,  826 

—  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  824 

—  soap,  827 

 with  opium,  827 

—  of  turpentine,  827 

—  verdigris,  824 

—  simple,  827 
Liniments,  blistering,  855 

rubefacient,  855 
Linimentum  seruginis,  821 
ammonias,  824 

—  compositum,  824 

—  sesquicarbonatis,  824 
calcis,  825 
camphorse,  825 

—  compositum,  825 
cantha  idis,  825 
hydrargyri  compositum, 

826 

ioduretum  ge'atinosum, 
826 

olei  crotonis,  826 
opii,  826 
saponis,  827 

—  cum  opii,  827 
simplex,  827 
sinapis,  827 
terebinthina,  827 
terebinthinatum,  828 

Linkia  lasvis,  489 
Linnaea  borealis,  348 

two-flowered,  348 
Linosyris  vulgaris,  382 
Linseed,  2^3 

cake,  233 

oil,  233 
Lint,  828 
Linteum,  828 
Linum  catharticum,  233 

selnginoides,  233 

usitatissimum,  233 
Lion,  115 

sea,  119 
Lip  salve,  707 
Liquid  blue,  712 

boot  top,  690 

caustics,  853 

colours,  718 

oil  of  RBarabacca,  vola- 
tile, 87 1 

 camphor,  873 

storax,  257 
Liquidambar  altingia,  257 


Liquidambar  asplenifo- 
lium,  517 
imberbe,  257 
orientale,  247 
Liquiritia  officinalis,  285 
Liquor  aHhereus  oleosus, 
828 

—  sulphuricus,  632 
aluminis  compositus, 

828 

ammonias,  642 

—  acetatis,  640 

—  arseniatis,  829 

—  sesquicarbonatis,828 
argenti  nitratis,  828 
arsenicalis,  832 
arsenici  periodidi,  818 
aurantii  compositum, 

829 

barii  chloridi,829 

calcis  829 

calumbse,  829 

cinchonas,  830 

cupri  ammonio  sulphr- 

tis,  727 
ferri  alkalini,  830 

—  iodidi,  830 

—  persesquinitratis,783 
gentianse  compositum, 

829 

Hoffman's  anodyne,  955 
hydrargyri  bichloridi, 
797 

hydriodatis  arsenici  et 

hydrargyri,  830 
iodinei  compositus,  834 
Libavius's  fuming,  962 
morphias  acetatis,  83 1 

—  citratis,  831 
oily  ethereal,  828 
opii  aceticus,  831 
plumbi  diacetatis,  908 
 dilutus,  831,  908 

—  subacetatis  composi- 
tus, 908 

potassae,  831 

—  arsenitis,  832 

—  brandishii,  832 

—  carbonatis,  833 

—  chloridis,  833 

—  chlorinatas,  833 

—  citratis,  833 

—  effervescens,  833 

—  silicatis,  834 
potnssii  iodidi  composi- 
tus, 834 

rhei,  834 

senna!,  834 

8odce  chloridis,  834 

—  chlorinates,  83 1 

—  effervescenr,  835 
sulphuric  ethereal,  632 
taraxaci,  835 


Liquor   tartari  emetici, 

836 

volatilis  cornu  cervi, 
836 

Liquorice,  285 

Jamaica  wild,  275 
mountain,  295 
prickly,  285 
stick,  285 
vetch,  278 
wild,  278 
Liquoritia,  285 
Liriodendron,  207 

tulipifera,  207 
Lisbon  or  Brazilian  sarsa- 
parilla,  549 
contrayerva,  51 1 
Lisianthus  pendulus,  415 
Listera  ovata,  534 
Liston's  isinglass  plaster, 

750 
Lit-schi,  250 
Litharge,  911 
Lithospermum,  425 
arvense,  425 
officinale,  425 
Litmus,  596,  597,  836 
Litsea  sebifera,  488 
Litsasa  cubeba,  486 
Little  field  madder,  364 
globe  thistle,  376 
sunflower,  225 
yellow  trefoil,  288 
Liuta,  544 
Livelong  998 
orpine,  324 
Liver  Fluke,  187 
wort,  588 

—  ash-coloured  ground 
597 

—  star,  588 

—  true,  596 
Lixivium,  836 
Lizard,  144 

green,  144 

orchis,  535 
Lizari,  363 
Loadstone,  836 
Lobelia,  acrid,  390 

bladder  podded,  389 

cardinalis,  389 

circiifolia,  390 

inflata,  389 

longiflora,  390 

syphilitica,  339 

tupa,  390 

urens,  390 
Lobeliacea;,  389 
Lobel's  catch  fly,  232 
Lobster,  170 
Locker  gowans,  205 
Lodoicca  maldivica,  563 

sechellaium,  563 
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Logwood, 285 
Lohoch,  823 

Loiseleuria  procumbens, 
395 

Lolium  temulentum,  574 
Lombardy    poplar,  518, 
519 

Lonchetis,  584 
London  philonium,  723 

rocket,  222 

treacle,  722 
Long-headed  bastard  pop- 
py, 213 

leaved  water  parsnip, 
333 

measure,  28 

pepper,  524 

—  mountain,  525 

—  small  American, 
525 

peppervine,  524 
prickly-headed  poppy, 
213 

rooted  birth  wort,  493 

—  cat's  ear,  379 

—  cyperus,  569 

—  hawkweed,  379 
round  worm,  186 
stalked    crane's  bill, 

255 

thread  worm,  188 
tubed  marvel  of  Peru, 
467 

Lonicera  caprifolium, 
348 

marilandica,  413 

periclymenum,  348 
Lontarus  domestica,  561 
Loosestrife,  great,  462 

spiked  purple,  31 1 

yellow,  462 
Lophobranchii,  156 
Loradilla,  585 
Loranthacese,  347 
Loranthus  europceus,  347 
Lotio,  836 

Lotion,  detergent,  853 

for    hooping  cough, 
Struve's,  844 

Gowland's,  843 
Lotus,  267 

corniculatus,  288 

courbaril,  286 

dorycnium,  284 

herba  sylvcstris,  295 

hirsutus,  284 

pile,  284 

urbana,  295 

white,  284 

yellow,  288 
Louse,  church,  171 

crab,  17  6 

human  head,  I7(i 


Louse,  human  body,  176 
pig's,  171 
sow,  171 
wood, 171 
wort,  440 

—  marsh,  440 
Lovage,  339 

Cornish,  341 
Love  apple,  434 

lies  bleeding,  468 
Loxa  bark,  353 

false  354 

female,  355 

tree,  353 
Lozenges,  acacia,  995 

camphor,  995 

chalk,  995 

Ching's  worm,  842 

citric  acid,  995 

ipecacuanha,  996 

lactucarium,  996 

liquorice,  996 

—  and  opium,  996 
magnesia,  996 
morphia,  997 

of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
997 

of  morphia  and  ipecacu- 
anha, 997 
opium,  997 
peppermint,  997 
rhubarb,  998 

—  aromatic,  998 
tartaric  acid,  995 

Lucerne,  288 
Lucuma  caimito,  398 

mammosa,  398 
LufFa  amara,  319 

bindaal,  319 

aegyptiaca,  319 
Lujula,  258 

Lumbricus  terrestris,  168 
Lump  black,  821 
Lunaria,  584 

rediviva,  220 
Lungwort,  598 

common,  425 

cows,  442 

golden,  378 

spotted,  425 

tree,  598 
Lunulated  gilt  head,  152 
Lupin,  white,  288 

wild,  288 
Lupinus  albus,  288 

sylvestris,  288 

varius,  288 
Lupulina,  836 
Lupuline,  513,  836 
LupuMnic  grains,  836 
Lupulinum,  513 
Lupulite,  836 
Lupulus,  513 


Lusa  chrasis,  347 
Lutra  communis,  116 
Lychnis  coeli  rosa,  232 

coronaria,  232 

crown,  232 

dioica,  232 

flos  cuculi,  232 

—  jovis,  232 

githago,  232 

viscaria,  232 
Lycoperdon  bovista,  590 

cervinum,  591 

truffle,  594 
Lycopodiaceae,  582 
Lycopodium,  568,  582 

clavatum,  582 

rubrum,  582 

selago,  582 
Lycopsis,  arvensis,  425 

vesicularia,  425 
Lycopus  europaeus,  448 
Lycosa  tarentula,  172 
Lynx,  116 

Lysimachia  nummularia, 
462 

purpurea  spicata,  311 
vulgaris,  462 
Lysimachria  galericulata, 
454 

Lythrarieae,  310 
Lythrum  sabxaria,  311 
Lytta  albida,  177 

atrata,  177 

cinerea,  177 

ccerulea,  177 

gigas  mas,  178 

marginata,  177 

nutallii,  177 

segetum,  178 

vesicatoria,  178 

vittata,  178 


M. 

Macanet  grains,  298 
Macaroni,  836 
Macaw  fat,  562 

tree,  great,  562 
Mace,  488 

reed,  568 
Macis,  488 
Mackerel,  152 
Mncrocncmum  corymbo- 

sum,  359 
Mad  apples,  434 
Madagascar  cardamum, 

537 
Madar,  409 
Madder,  363 

Bengal,  363 

lake,  714 

little  field,  364 
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Madder,  wild,  360 
Maderic  acid,  364 
Madhuca,    or  Mahwah, 

397 
Madia,  382 

sativa,  382 
Madrepore,  189 
Madwort,  Galen's,  448 

German,  423 

mountain,  442 
Magistery,  837 
Magnesia,  837 

black,  839 

calcinata,  837 

—  ponderosa,  837 
calcined,  837 
carbonate,  838 
heavy  calcined,  837 

—  carbonate,  838 
hydrochlorate,  838 
Moxon's  effervescent, 

844 
nigra,  839 
sulphate,  839 
Magnesia?  carbonas,  838 

—  ponderosa,  838 
hydrochloras,  838 
sulphas,  839 

Magnolia  acuminata,  207 

auriculata,  207 

glauca,  207 

grandiflora,  207 

plumieri,  207 

precia,  207 

tripetala,  207 

yulan,  207 
Magnoliacea?,  206 
Magnum  bonum,  or  Mo- 
gul plum,  302 
Magonia  pubescens,  250 
Mahogany  tree,  253 
Mahura,  or  Bilva,  242 
Mahwah,    or  Madhuca, 
397 

Maiden  hair,  583 

—  Canada,  584 

—  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

583 

—  common,  584 

—  peacock's  tail,  584 
pink,  231 

Mais  peladero,  593 
Maize,  578 
Majorana,  452 
Mala  insana,  434 

punica,  307 
Malabar  cardamoms, 
540 

ipecacuanha,  363 

nut  tree,  459 

rhubarb,  478 
Malacca  bean,  274 
Malach,  511 


Malacopterygii  abdomi- 
nales,  152 

apodes,  155 

sub-brachii,  154 
Malacorium,  307 
Malaga  raisins,  254 
Malambo  bark,  260 
Malanea  verticillata,  350 
Maldivian  cocoa-nut  tree, 
563 

Male  agaric,  590 

cornel,  347 

fern,  585 

fool's  stones,  535 

holly  rose,  225 

jalap,  421 

nutmeg  tree,  489 

satyrion,  535 
Mallow,  common,  235 

curl-leaved,  235 

dwarf,  235 

Indian,  235 

Jew's  238 

marsh,  234 

musk,  234,  235 

tree,  235 

vervain,  235 
Malpighia  crassifolia, 
248 

glabra,  248 

moureila,  248 
Malpighiacece,  248 
Malt,  574 

mash,  850 

or    British  vinegar, 
607 

Malta  orange,  243 
Maltum,  574 
Malus,  303 

sylvestris,  303 
Malva  alcea,  235 

arborea,  234,  235 

communis,  235 

crispa,  235 

moschata,  235 

rotundifolia,  235 

sylvestris,  235 
Malvaceaj,  233 
Mammalia,  110 
Mammea  Americana, 

247 
Man,  110 
Manatee,  130 
Manatus,  130 
Mancliineel,  504 

tree,  bastard,  403 
Mandcl  amara,  297 
JMandragora,  431 

officinalis,  431 
Mandrake,  431 

in    North  America, 
211 

Man  dram,  429 


Manettia,  cordifolia,  361 

glabra,  361 
Manganese,  839 

black  oxide,  839 

peroxide,  839 

sulphate,  839 
Manganesii  peroxidum, 
839 

sulphas,  839 
Manganesium,  839 
Mangel  wurtzel,  469 
Mangifera  indica,  272 
Mango  ginger,  538 
Mangoe,  272 
Mangoes,  pickled,  272 

preserved,  272 
Mangrove,  308 
Manihot  utilissima,  505 
Manna,  Arabian,  311 

grass,  573 

hebraica,  277 

of  Briancon,  528 

Persian,  277 

seeds,  573 

sugar,  839 
Mannita,  839 
Mannite,  839 
Many-eared  wheat,  577 
Maple,  common,  248 

greater,  249 

Norway,  248 

sugar,  249 

Virginia,  249 
Maranta  arundinacea, 
541 

galanga,  537 
Marantaceaa,  541 
Marasquina,  840 
Marcasita,  686 
Marchantra  conica,  588 

polymorpha,  588 
Marginated  cantharis,  177 
Marine  cement,  704 
Marjoram,  bastard,  452 

pot,  452 

sweet,  452 

winter,  452 
Marjorana  oleracea,  452 
Marking  ink,  816,  1024 

nut,  274 
Marlow,  445 
Marmalade,  840 
Marrow,  vegetable,  318 
Marrubium,  448 

album,  448 

alyssum,  448 

aquat^jum,  448 

nigrum, -445 

pseudo-dictamnus,  448 

vulgare,  448 
Marsden's  drops,  844 
Marseilles  vinegar,  610 
Marsh  andromeda,  393 

c  c  c  c 
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Marsh  bedstraw,  rough, 
360 

chickweed,  great,  231 
eistus,  395 
gentian,  415 
horse  tail,  582 
louse-wort,  440 
mallow,  234 
marygold,  201 
orchis,  royal,  535 
penny- wort,  338 
rosemary,  465 
samphire,  471 
sedge,  soft  browu,  569 
trefoil,  416 
valerian,  small,  365 
violet,  2'26 

wort,  procumbent,  337 
wound  wort,  455 
Marshall's  cerate,  844 
Marsupial  animals,  119 
Marsupialia,  119 
Martagon,  554 
Martial  ethiops,  636 
Martin's  cancer  powder, 

443 
Marum,  456 

Syriacum,  456 
Maruta  cotula,  382 

fcetida,  382 
Marvel  of  Peru,  467 

—  long  tubed,  467 
Marygold,  common,  372 
field,  372 
French,  387 
marsh,  201 
trifid  burr,  372 
wild,  372 
Mash,  bran,  849 
cally,  291 
malt,  850 
Massicot,  840 
Massoor,  284 
Massoy  bark,  484 
Masticatoria,  840 
Masticatories,  840 
Matich,  272 
Barbary,  272 
herb,  456 
Peruvian,  274 
Syrian  herb,  456 
tree,  272 
Mastor  wort,  338 

—  black,  331 
Matches,  840 
chlorate,  840 
Congreve  or  lucifer, 
840 
Mate,  265 
Matfellon,  374 
Mathcw's  pills,  844 

vermifuge,  844 
Mathiola  incana,  220 


Mathuskea,  522 
Matico,  523 

Matricaria  chamomilla, 
382 

parthemum,  385 
Matrisylva,  348 
Mattia  laevigata,  412 
Maudlin,  sweet,  367 
Maun  kachoo,  565 
Mauritius  ipecacuanha, 
306 

tacamahaca,  246 
Maw  seed,  214 

worm,  186 
May,  299 

apple,  211 

duke,  298 

weed,  382 
Mayanthemum  bifolium, 

554 
Maydew,  84 1  • 
Maytee,  295 
Maytenus  chilensis,  265 
Mayworm,  true,  179 
Mead,  841 

Meadow    crowfoot,  up- 
right, 204 
orchis,   green  winged, 
535 

pepper  saxifrage,  343 

pink,  232 

rue,  common,  205 

—  lesser,  205 

—  Spanish,  205 
saffron,  557 
sweet,  306 

Meal  bark  tree,  580 
Mealy  guelder  rose,  349 

tree,  pliant,  349 
Measure,  ale  and  beer, 
28 

apothecaries,  31 
corn,  28 
imperial,  29,  32 
long,  28 
old  French,  32 
wine,  29,  32 
Measures,   and  weights, 
14 

English,  27 

French  of  capacity,  34 

 extension,  33 

new  French,  33 
old  French  of  capacity, 
33 

Meat  fruit,  510 
Mecaxochitle,  525 
Mecca,  balsam  of,  269 

senna,  280 
Mechoacan,  121 

alba,  421 

root,  42 1 
Mcchocanna  nigra,  421 


Mecklenburgh  blue,  7 12 
•Meconop>is  aculeata,  213 
Medicago  circinata,  288 

lupulina,  288 

sativa,  288 
Medicamenta  arcana,  841 

veterinaria,  845 
Medicinal  stone,  823 

weights,  continental, 
26 

Medicine,  tasteless  worm, 
845 

Medicines,  patent  or  pro- 
prietary, 841 
veterinary,  845 
Medick  or  Nonsuch, black, 

288 

Mediola  virginica,  558 
Medium,  390 
Medlar,  Dutch,  300 
Meekrappe,  363 
Meershaum,  856 
Mel,  856 
boracis,  856 
despumatum,  856 
preparatum,  856 
rosae,  857 
Melaleuca  cajuputi,  315 
leucadendron,  315 
minor,  315 
Melampodium,  203 
Melampyrum  arvense, 
440 
pratense,  440 
Melancholy  thistle,  375 
Melandre,  159 
Melanthaceae,  554,  557 
Melanthium  laetum,  559 
Melastoma  alata,  312 
hairy,  312 
hirta,  312 
succosa,  312 
Melastomaceoe,  31 1 
Melia  azedarach,  252 

guarea,  252 
Meliaceoe,  251 
Melicocca  bijuga,  250 

trijuga,  250 
Meliconi,  578 
Melilot,  blue,  288 
Italian,  288 
trefoil,  288 
yellow,  288 
Melilotus  cajrulea,  288 
Italica,  288 
officinalis,  288 
vera,  288 
Melissa,  449 
ncinos,  448 
calamintha,  448 
clinopodium,  448 
fuchsii,  449 
grandiflora,  449 
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Melissa 'nepeta,  449 

officinalis,  449 

pulegioides,  446 
Melittis  melissophyllum, 
449 

Mcllaghoo,  524 
Mellago,  857 

taraxaci,  857 
Melligetta,  or  Malaguetta 

pepper,  538 
Melo,  317 
Melb'e  cichorii,  179 

majalis,  179 

proscarabeeus,  179 

variegatus,  179 

vesicatorius,  178 
Melon,  317 

water,  317 
Melongena,  434 
Melothria  pendula,  319 
Menispermacese,  208 
Menispermum  abuta,  209 

acuminatum,  209 

cocculus,  209 

edule,  209 

femistratum,  210 

lacunosum,  210 

palmatum,  209 
Mentha  aquatica,  449 

arvensia,  449 

cataria,  451 

cervina,  449 

citrata,  450 

crispa,  450 

gentilis,  450 

glabrata,  450 

hirsuta,  449 

piperissapore,  450 

piperita,  450 

pulegium,  450 

rotundifolia,  450 

sylvestris,  450 

villosa,  445 

viridis,  450 
Menthastrum,  450 
Menyanthes  nymplueo- 
ides,  416 

trifoliata,  416 
Mercurialis,  470 

annua,  506 

mas  et  foemina,  506 

perennis,  506 

tomentosa,  507 
Mcrcurius  vita;,  647 
Mercury,  794 

acetate,  795 

acid  nitrate,  801 

ammoniatcd  submuri- 
ate,  798 

ammonio  chloride, 
798 

and  ammonium,  chlo- 
ride, 798 


Mercury  and  potassium, 
iodide,  800 
annual,  506 
bichloride,  797 
bicyanide,  798 
biniodide,  799 
binoxule,  801 
bisulphuret,  803 
children's,  507 
chloride,  796 
English,  470 
French,  506 

Hahnemann's  soluble, 
803 

iodhydmrgyrate  of  chlo- 
ride, 800 

  perchloride,  800 

iodide,  799 
iodo-bichloride,  800 

—  chloride,  800 
of  life,  647 
oxide,  801 

perennial  or  dog's,  506 
persulphate,  802 
phosphate,  803 
purified,  794 
solution  of  bichloride, 
797 

sulphuric  oxide,  802 
sulphuret  of  with  sul- 
phur, 803 
tartrate,  804 
white  precipitated,  798 
with  chalk,  795 

—  magnesia,  795 
Meriandra  benghalensis, 

449 
Merise,  298 
Merries,  298 

Merulius,  cantharellus, 
591 

Mesembryanthemum  cop- 
ticum,  325 
crystallinum,  325 
edule,  325 
nodiflorum,  325 
Mespilodaphne  pretiosa, 
486 

Mespilus  cotoneaster,  299 

germanica,  300 

pyracantha,  299 
Metal,  Britannia,  894 

fusible,  788 
Metel,  430 
Metheglin,  857 
Metrosideros  auminifera, 
314 

Mettronica  superba,  554 
Men,  339 
Meum,  339 

athamanticum,  339 

fccniculum,  337 

mutelllna,  339 


Mexican  tea,  470 
Mexico  seeds,  507 
Mezereon,  479 
Mezereum,  479 
Michelia  champsaca,  207 

suaveolens,  207 
Microcos  paniculata,  238 
Microcosmic  salt,  857 
Middle    size  fleabane, 
384 

Miglio  panico,  575 
Mignonette,  wild,  227 
Mikania  guaco,  382 

officinalis,  383 

opifera,  383 
Milfoil,  367 

showy,  367 
Military  orchis,  535 
Milium,  575 

esculentum,  575 

Indicum,  577 

mundatum,  575 

sabssum,  577 

solis,  425 
Milk,  of  roses,  822 

thistle,  386 

vetch,  278,  283 

wort,  common,  228 
Milky  parsley,  341 
Mill  mountain,  233 
Millefolium,  367 
Millepedes,  170 
Millet,  575 

Barbadoes,  577 

grey,  425 

Indian,  577 

Turkey,  577 

yellow  seeded  Indian, 
577 

Milt  waste,  585 
Milzadella,  447 
Mimosa  arabica,  276 

bark,  extract  of,  276 

catechu,  276 

fagifolia,  287 

farnesiana,  276 

ferox,  288 

ferruginea,  276 

juliflora,  292 

leucophlen,  276 

natans,  288 

nilotica,  276 

orfota,  276 

pilirlora,  292 

scandens,  276 

unguis  cati,  287 
Mimusops  elcngi,  398 

manilkara,  398 
Mineral,  Ethiops,  637,  803 

kermes,  821 

turpith,  802 

waters,  658 

—  artificial,  659 
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Minium,  715 

Mint,  bergamot,  450 

bushy  red,  450 

cat,  451 

corn,  449 

curled-leaved,  450 

hairy,  449 

horse,  450 

julep,  820 

Moldavian,  445 

pepper,  450 

round-leaved  horse, 
450 

spear,  450 

water,  449 
Mioschilos  oblonga.  490 
Miiabelle  plum,  302 
Mirabilis  dichotoma,  467 

jalapa,  467 

longiflora,  467 
Missebrod,  566 
Misseltoe,r348 

of  the  oak,  347 
Mistura  acacia?,  857,  858 

altheae,  858 

amygdalae,  858 

amygd alarum,  858 

ammoniaci,  859 

aperiens  abernethei, 
859 

assafcetida?,  859 
camphorae,  859 

—  cum  magnesiae,  860 
cascarillae  composita, 

860 

cathartica,  860 
creasoti,  861 
cretae,  861 
ferri  aromatica,  862 

—  composita,  861 
gentianae  composita, 

862 
guaiaci,  862 
hordei,  862 
moschi,  863 
salina,  863 
scammonii,  863 
senna?  composita,  860 
spiritus   vini  Gallici, 

863 

Mithridate  mustard,  220 

or  Damocrates'  confec- 
tion, 721 

pepperwort,  220 
Mithridatum,  721 
Mitis  green,  713 
Mixture,  Abcrnethy's  ape- 
rient, 859 

acacia,  857 

almond,  858 

ammonincum,  859 

oBsafcctida,  859 

barley,  862 


Mixture,  camphor,  859 

—  with  magnesia,  860 
cascarilla,  compound, 

860 
cathartic,  860 
chalk,  861 
creasote,  861 
gentian,  compound,  862 
Gregory's,  927 
guaiacum,862 
iron,  aromatic,  862 

—  compound,  861 
marshmallow,  858 
musk,  863 
saline,  863 
scammony,  863 

spirit  of  French  wine, 
863 

Mocha  aloes,  551 
Mocho  senna,  281 
Mock  orange,  313 

privet,  402 
Mogorium  sambac,  402 
Moiree  metallique,  863 
Molasses,  864,  936 
Moldavian  mint,  445 
Mole,  112 

water,  121 
Molina  reticulata,  371 
Mollinedia  ovata,  208 

repanda,  208 
Mollipuffs,  590 
Mollugo  montana,  360 
Mollusca,  159 
,  Molluscous  animals,  108 
Molopospermum  cicuta- 

rium,  339 
Molucca  grains,  498 
Moly  of  Dioscorides,  550 

—  Homer,  550 
Mombin,  275 
Momordica  balsamina, 
319 
charantia,  319 
elaterium,  319 
luffa,  319 
Monarda,  451 
fistulosa,  451 
kalmiana,  242,  451 
punctata,  451 
Monesia,  864 
Moneywort,  462 
Monkey,  111 
pepper,  208 
Monkshood,  inspissated 

juice,  761 
Monk's  rhubarb,  478 
Monniera  Brownii,  439 
Monnina  polystachya,  228 

salcifolia,  228 
Monochlamydea?,  466 
Monocotyledones,  531 
Monodon  monoceros,  131 


Monodora  myristica,  208 
Monophyllon,  554 
Montpelier  scammony, 
410 

turbith,  463 
Moocherus,  236 
Moon  root,  584 

wort,  220,  584 
Moor-hen,  140 
Moose,  127 
Moot,  291 
Mora,  514 

Morchella  esculenta,  592 
Morell,  common,  592 
Morello  cherry,  290 
Morea?,  512,  514 
Mori  baccee,  514 
Morinda  citrifolia,  361 

umbellata,  361 
Moringa  aptera,  289 
oleifera,  289 
pterygosperma,  289 
zeylanica,  287 
Morocco,  leech,  168 

red,  200 
Morphia,  864 
acetate,  864 
—  solution,  831 
citrate,  solution,  831 
hydrochlorate,  865 
sulphate,  866 
Morphia?  acetas,  864 
hydrochloras,  865 
sulphas,  866 
Morsus  diaboli,  367 

ranee,  531 
Morus  alba,  514 
nigra,  514 
rubra,  514 
tinctoria,  514 
xanthoxylum,  514 
Mosaic  gold,  674 
Moschat  resin,  240 
Moschidae,  128 
Moschus  artificialis,  866 

moschiferus,  128 
Moss,  bog,  587 
common  club,  582 
Corsican,  600 
—  worm,  600 
cup,  598 
fir  club,  582 
hairy  tree,  598 
Iceland,  594 
Irish,  599 

of  a  dead  man's  skull, 

587 
rein  deer,  595 
rock,  597 
upright  fir,  582 
Motacilla  luscinia,  137 
Moth   mullein,  yellow, 
4-11 
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Mother  cloves,  S14 

of  thyme,  456 

wort,  447 
Motor  pea,  292 
Mountain  ash,  303 

bugle,  444 

calamint,  449 

colchicum,  558 

Cretan  poly,  456 

cork,  671 

currant,  tasteless,  327 

damson,  262 

elder,  349 

globe  flower,  205 

hyssop,  456 

ironwort,  455 

knapweed,  374 

laurel,  394 

leather,  671 

liquorice,  295 

long  pepper  525 

madwort,  442 

parsley,  341 

pine,  529 

poly,  455 

speedwell,  442 

tea,  394 

tobacco,  369 

valerian,  365 

white  poly,  456 

wood,  671 

yellow  poly,  456 
Mouringhy  root,  289 
Mouringon,  289 
Mouse,  121 

ear,  425 

—  common,  379 

—  hawkweed,  common, 
379 

tail,  203 
Moussache,  505 
Mouse  dc  Corse,  600 
Mousseron  de  Dieppe,  590 
Moxa,  370,  866 

weed,  370 
Moxas,  Chinese,  867 

European,  867 
Moxon's  effervescent  mag- 
nesia, 844 
Muchucunda,  237 
Mucilage,  starch,  817 

tragacanth,  867 
Mucilago  amyli,  867 

gummi  arabici,  858 

tragacanth x,  867 
Mucuna  pruriens,  289 

prurita,  289 
Mudar,  409 
Mudarine,  409 
Muddi  awl,  361 
Muedalukrce,  488 
Mugho  pine,  529 
Mugnaio,  589 


Mugwort,  371 

fine-leaved,  370 
Mulberry,  black,  514 

leaf  bark,  358 

red,  514 

white,  514 
Mule's  fern,  585 
Mulgedium  plumieri,  383 
Mullein,  black,  441 

dark,  441 

great,  442 

sage  leaf,  453 

white,  441 

—  flowered,  441 

yellow  moth,  441 
Mullet,  151 
Mullus  barbatas,  151 
Mungeet,  363 
Mura?na  anguilla,  155 

conger,  155 
Muretta  columbo,  414 
Murex,  162 

brandaris,  163 
Muriatic  acid,  616 

ether,  633 
Muriatis  ferri  liquor,  779 
Muricia  cochinchinensis, 
320 

Murucuja  ocellata,  321 
Mus  musculus,  121 
Musa,  542 

paradisaica,  542 

sapientum,  542 
Musaceee,  542 
Muscari  ambrosiacum,  554 
Muscatel  raisins,  254 
Muscavado  sugar,  576 
Musci,  587 
Muscoideffi,  587 
Muscus  arborens,  595,  598 

caninus,  597 

catharticus,  594 

clavatus,  582 

cumutalis,  597 

erectus,  582 

pulmonarius,  594,  598 

pyxidatus,  598 
Muse  grape  flower,  554 
Mushroom,  common,  589 

goat's  beard,  591 

hedgehog,  592 

scarlet,  580 

sugar,  839,  938 
Mushrooms,  589 
Musk,  artificial,  866 

bearing  animal,  128 

chervil,  333 

deer,  128 

mallow,  234,  235 

ochra,  234 

scented  truffle,  594 

seeds,  234 
Musky  stork 's-bill,  255 


Mussel  common,  165 

pearl,  165 
Must,  938 
Mustard,  867 

bastard,  223 

—  tower,  216 

broad-leaved  hedge,  222 

Chinese,  221 

common,  222 

flour  of,  867 

for  table  use,  867 

hedge,  222 

mithridate,  220,  222 

tower,  216 

treacle,  219,  222 

white,  221 

wild,  221 
Mustela  furo,  116 

lutra,  1 16 
Mya  margaritifera,  165 

pictorum,  165 
Myagrum  sativum,  217 
Myelencephala,  110 
Myginda  gougonba,  265 

uragoga,  265 
Mylabris,  banded,  179 

cichorii,  179 
Myosotis  arvensis,  425 

palustris,  425 

scorpioides,  425 
Myosurus  minimus,  203 
Myrcia  acris,  315 
Myriapoda,  175 
Myrica  carolinensis,  517 

cerifera,  517 

gale,  518 

Pennsylvania,  618 
Myricaceffi,  517 
Myricaria  Germanica,  3 1 1 
Myristica  aromatica,  488 

moschata,  488 

officinalis,  488 

sebifera,  489 

toraentosa,  489 
Myristicere,  488 
Myristicre  moschata;  fruc- 
tus  nucleus,  488 

nuclei,  488 
Myrobalana  chcbula,  308 
Myrobalani  belerici,  307 

chebuli,  308 
My  robalans,  American^  8 1 

pickled,  308 

yellow,  308 
Myrobalanus  belerica,  307 

citrini,  308 

emblica,  499 
Myrodendron  amplexi- 

caule,  252 
Myrospcrmum  pedicella- 
tum,  289 

perniferum,  289 

toluiferum,  290 
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Myroxylon  pedicellatum, 
289 

peruiferum,  289 

toluifera,  290 
Myrrhis  odorata,  339 
Myrtaceee,  313 
Myrteum,  315 
Myrtidanum,  315 
Myrtillus,  392 
Myrtle,  candleberry,  517 

common,  315 

Dutch,  518 

leaved  sumach,  263 

spurge,  501 
Myrtus  cheken,316 

communis,  315 

luma,  316 

pimenta,  314 

ugni,  242,  316 
Mysticete,  132 
Mytilu3  edulis,  165 

hirundo,  165 

margaritiferus,  165 


N. 

Nabalus  serpentarius,383 
Naful,  337 
Nagur  mootha,  569 
Najadeai,  532,  579 
Naked  barley,  574 
oats,  571 

stalked  teesdalia,  222 
Naltha  paut,  238 
Namedoce,  312 
Naphtha,  688,  868 
Naphthaline,  868 
Maples  yellow,  717 
Napus  dulcis,  217 

sylvestris,  2 17 
Narcaphte,  497 
Narcissus,  545 

odorus,  545 

poeticus,  545 

pseudo  narcissus,  545 

tagetta,  545 
Narcotics,  846 
Narcotine,  868 
Nard,  Celtic,  365 
Nardostachys  jatamansi, 
365 

Nardus  celtica,  365 
Indica,  365,  571 
Narrow-leaf  all  heal,  445 
Narrow-leaved  mouse-car 
chick  weed,  931 

—  orache,  468 
 spreading,  468 

—  pepper,  525 

—  rue,  2(51 

—  saxifrage,  328 

—  water  parsncp,  343 


Narrow-leaved  wild  olive, 
491 

—  wood  spurge,  503 
mealy  ramalina,  597 

Naryal,  131 

Nasturtium,  amphibium, 
221 

aquaticum,  221 

garden,  256 

hortense,  220 

officinale,  221 

smaller,  256 
Natre,  434 
Nauclea  gambir,  364 
Navel  wort,  325 

—  annual,  461 
Navette  de  dauphine,  2 17 

—  printemps,  216 
d'hiver,  217 

Navew,  217 

wild,  216 
Necklaces,  868 

anodyne,  868 
Nectandra  cinnamom- 
oides,  486 

cymbarum,  486 

puchury  major,  486 

—  minor,  486 
Rodesei,  487 

Nectar,  Vauxhall,  670 
Nectarine,  301 
Neerija  dichotoma,  264 
Ne^seberry,  398 
Negro  Guinea  corn,  577 

yam,  546 
Nelumbium  speciosum, 
211 

Nematoneura,  185 
Neottia  spiralis,  535 
Nepaul  paper,  479 
Nepeta  cataria,  451 

glechoma,  451 

Malabarica,  445 
Nephrodium  crenatum, 
585 

mas,  585 
Nereum  antidysenteri- 

cum,  408 
Nerium  odoratum,  404 

odorum,  404 

oleander,  404 
Nesffia  salicifolia,  310 
Nests,  edible  birds,  868 
Nettle,  common,  514 

dead,  446 

hemp,  445 

custard  apple,  207 

leaved  bell  flower,  391 

—  goosetoot,  470 
red  dead,  446 

—  hemp,  445 
Roman,  51 5 
small  stinging,  515 


Nettle,   stinking  dead, 

455 

trailing  hemp,  445 

tree,  517 
New  Holland  gum,  556 

Jersey  tea,  265 
Nicandra  physalodes,  432 
Nicaragua  wood,  279 

—  bastard,  280 
Nicholson's  hydrometer, 

37 

Nickar  tree,  giey,  285 

—  yellow,  285 
Nickel,  868 

silver,  868 
Nicotiana,  432 

minor,  432 

Persica,  432 

rustica,  432 

tabacirm,  432 
Nicotianin,  887 
Nicotine,  868 
Nigella,  203 

arvensis,  203 

Indica,  203 

sativa,  203 
Nightingale,  137 
Nightshade,  black,  435 

common,  435 

—  enchanter's,  309 
deadly,  428 
sleepy,  433 

tree,  435 

woody,  434 
Nikei,  484 
Nilicamaram,  499 
Nima  quassoides,  262 
Nin  sing,  344 
Ninsi,  344 
Ninzen,  344 
Niouttout,  271 
Nipple  wort,  common, 

381 
Nitre,  919 

sweet  spirit,  635 
Nitric  acid,  620 

—  dilute,  62 1 

—  table  for  determin- 
ing the  strength  of,  by 
its  density,  49 

ether,  spirit,  635 
Nitro  muriatic  acid,  621 
Nitrous  acid,  622 

ether,  634 

ethereal  spirit,  636 
Nitrum  flammans,  643 

semivolatile,  643 
Noela  tali,  297 
Nceleuchcna,  565 
Noix  de  serpente,  3 18 
Nonatelia  oflv-inalis,  361 
Nonpareils,  739 
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Nordhausen  oil  of  vitriol, 
625 

Norfolk  purple  willow, 
521 

Normandy  soda,  471 
Norris's  drops,  844 
Northern  hard  fern,  584 
Norton's  drops,  844 
Norway  maple,  248 

spruce  fir,  526 
Nonvhal,  131 
Nostoc,  601 

commune,  601 
Notobasis  syriaca,  383 
Novargent,  868 
Noyaux, 869 
Nuces  aquaticae,  310 

behen,  289 

cupressus,  527 
Numida  meleagris,  139 
Nummularia,  461 
Nupharlutea,  212 
Nut,  betel,  561 

bread,  533 

butter,  515 

chocolate,  237 

clearing,  406 

common  physic,  506 

earth,  332 

French  physic,  506 

galls,  519 

haugh,  332 

hurr,  308 

ink,  308 

kipper,  332 

marking,  274 

physic,  505 

Pig,  332 

pistacia,  272 

rush,  569 

sea  cocoa,  563 

surawah,  250 

tree,  517 

—  Barbadoes,  505 

—  betel,  560 

—  Malabar,  459 
Nutmeg,  488 

American,  208 
tree,  488 

—  male,  489 
Nutmegs,  American,  481 

Waccawai,  481 
Nuts,  Ben,  289 

Brazil,  250,  315 

cembra,  528 

cocoa,  562 

ground,  278 

kola;,  237 

pine,  529 

purging,  498 

sassafras,  487 

zirbel,  529 
Nux  ahouai,  407 


Nux  moschata,  488 

vomica,  406 
Nyctagineas,  466 
Nyctago,  467 

dichotoma,  467 

jalapa,  467 

longiflora,  467 
Nymphffia  alba,  212 

lutea,  212 

—  minor,  41 6 
nelumbo,  211 
odorata,  212 

Nymphaeacese,  211 

O. 

Oak  apples,  520 
black,  520 
British,  520 
evergreen,  519 
fern,  584 

—  small,  586 

—  white,  584 
gall,  519 
galls,  519 
helm,  519 
hermea,  519 
leather,  591 
lungs,  598 

misseltoe  of  the,  347 

of  Jerusalem,  470 

poison,  273 

polypody  of  the,  586 

white,  519 
Oat,  cultivated,  571 

grass,  wild,  573 

naked,  571 

Spanish,  572 

thistle  pointed,  572 
Oatmeal  gruel,  850 
Oats,  black,  571 

white,  571 
Ochnaceee,  262 
Ochra,  musk.  234 
Ochre,  714 

brown,  714 

—  Spanish,  715 
French,  715 
Indian  rod,  715 
Oxford,  715 
red,  714 
Roman,  715 
yellow,  715 

Ocotoa  cajumary,  482 

cymbarum,  486 

pichurim,  482 

puchury,  486 
Oculus  Christi,  454 
Ooymum  album,  242,  451 

basilicum,  451 

cavum,  452 

crispum,  452 

hirsutum,  452 


Ocymum  pilosum,  452 

sanctum,  452 

suave,  452 

sylvestre,  448 

tuberosum,  452 

viride,  452 
CEillet  des  chartreux,  231 
CEnanthe  aquatica,  340 

cicutae  facise,  339 

crocata,  339 

fistulosa,  340 

peucidamifolia,  340 

phellandrium,  340 

pimpinelloides,  340 

purpurea,  339 
Officinal  sponge,  189 

valerian,  365 
Oil  allspice,  884 

almonds,  870 

—  bitter,  870 

—  essential,  870 

—  sweet,  870 
aloes,  869 
amber,  624,  887 

—  oxidized,  866 
animal,  870 
aniseed,  870 
ants,  877 

asarabacca,  volatile, 
871 

asphaltum,  871 
balm,  881 
bay,  879 

—  sweet,  879 

beech  nut,  or  beech 

mast,  876 
beetle,  179 
Ben,  289,  870 
Benjamin,  872 
Benne,  886 

bergamot,  volatile,  872 

birch,  872 

box,  872 

bush,  507 

brick,  879 

buchu,  volatile,  872 

cajaput,3l5 

—  or  kyapootie,  872 
camphor,  873 

—  nitric,  873 
cantharides,  872 
caraway,  8?3 
cardamom  seeds,  873 
cassia,  874 

castor,  508,  885 
cebadilla,  874 
cedrat,  874 
chamomile,  870 
cherry  laurel,  volatile, 

879 
chervil,  874 
cinnamon,  874 

—  Chinese,  874 
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Oil,  citron  flowers,  875 
cloves,  314,  873 
cocculus  indicus,  871 
cocoa,  872 

—  nut,  875 
cod  liver,  878 
colours,  cake,  718 

—  in  bottles,  718 
colza,  875 

copaiba,  essential,  875^ 
coriander,  volatile,  875 
croton,  498,  876 
cubebs,  876 

volatile,  876 
cummin,  876 
deadly  nightshade,  871 
dill,  870 
Dippers,  870 
earth  worms,  880 
elder,  886 
ergot,  876 

—  ethereal,  869 
Exeter,  876  * 
fennel,   common  wild 

or  bitter,  877 

—  sweet,  877 
fermented,  883 
fern,  583 

flag,  sweet,  869 
Florence,  883 
foenugreek  seeds,  877 
foxglove,  876 
gallipoli,  883 
garden  spurge,  879 
Genoa,  883 
gingelli,  886 
green  elder,  886 
guaiacum,  877 
hartshorn,  rectified,  870 
hazel  nut,  875 
hemlock,  875 
hemp  seed,  873 
henbane,  878 
hops,  880 
horsemint,  881 
horseradish,  871 
hyssop,  878 
infernal  regions,  883 
jasmine,  878 
jatropha  curcas,  878 
juniper,  879 
Krumholz,  887 
laurel  berries,  volatile, 

879 
lavender,  447 
 English,  880 

—  foreign,  837 
lemon  grass,  57 1 

—  peel,  essential,  881 

—  thyme,  886 
lilies,  white,  880 
linseed,  233,  880 
Lucca,  003 


Oil,  mace,  esssential,  881 

—  expressed,  882 
madia  sativa,  881 
male  fern,  877 
marjoram,  883 

—  sweet,  881 
milfoil  flowers,  881 
mucilages,  882 
mustard,  886 

—  volatile,  886 

—  wild,  884 
myrtle,  essential,  882 
namur,  grass,  570 
neat's  foot,  882 
neroli,  243, 871 
nerve,  882 

nut,  875 

nutmegs,  essential, 
882 

—  expressed,  882 
olive,  401,  882 

—  oxygenated,  883 
orange  flower,  871 

—  leaf,  871 

—  peel,  871 
ordinary,  882 
palm,  563,  883 
Palma  Christi,  885 
paper,  874 
partridge  berry,  877 
penny  royal,  878,  881 
pepper,  volatile,  884 
peppermint,  881 
petrolium,  essential, 

883 

phosphorated,  884 
pimento,  884 
plum  stones,  879 
poppy,  883 
Provence,  883 
rag,  874 

raisin  stones,  888 
rape,  brown,  884 

—  pale,  884 

■ —  refined,  884 
raventsara,  884 
rhodium,  884 
rock,  688 
rosemary,  885 
roses  by  infusion,  885 
rosewort,  885 
rue,  885 

saffron,  volatile,  875 
sage,  886 
salad,  !182 
sandal  wood,  886 
sassafras,  886 

—  nuts  or  pichurim 
beans,  884 

—  volatile,  886 
savin,  885 
savine,  528 
scorpions,  886 


Oil,  Sicily,  883 
Spanish,  883 
spearmint,  451,  881 
sperm,  874 
spermaceti,  874 
spike,  447,  887 

—  true,  887 

St.  John's  wort,  878 

star  anise,  870 

stone  pine  kernels,  882 

sulphurated,  887 

sunflower,  878 

sweet,  882 

tansy,  volatile,  887 

tar,  529,  884 

tea,  887 

three  ingredients,  888 
thyme,  452,  883 
tiglium,  498 
tilli,  498 
tobacco,  433 

—  concrete  volatile, 
887 

Touloucouna,  888 
trotter,  882 
turpentine,  529,  887 
valerian  root,  888 
Virgin,  882 
vitriol,  624 

—  Nordhausen,  625 
walnuts,  879 

wax, 874 

Wedel's,  872 

wheat,  888 

wood  soot,  877 

wormseed,  470, 874 

wormwood,  869 

yolk  of  eggs,  888 
Oils,  egg,  856 
Ointment  acetate  of  lead, 
1006 

aloes  with  petroleum, 
999 

ammonio    chloride  of 

mercury,  1004 
anthrakokali,  645 
astringent,  852 
basilicum  green,  1000 
biniodide  of  mercury, 

1004 
black  pepper,  1006 

—  pitch,  1005 
calamine,  1000 
camphorated  white, 

999 

cantharidcs,  1000 

—  infusion  of,  1000 
carbonate  of  lead,  1006 
citrine,  1003 
cocculus,  1001 
creasote,  1001 

elder,  1007 

—  flower,  1007 
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Ointment,  elder,  green, 
1007 
elemi,  1001 
gall  and  opium,  1002 

—  compound,  1002 
galls,  1002 
hemlock,  1001 
hoof,  852 

bydriodate  of  potash, 
1006 

iodide  of  lead,  1006 

 mercury,  1004 

 sulphur,  818 

iodine,  1004, 1005 

—  compound,  1004 
laurine,  1005 

lead,  compound,  1006 
marshmallow,  999 
mercurial,  1002 

—  milder,  1002 

—  stronger,  1002 
mezereon,  1005 
nervine,  680 

nitrate  of  mercury,  1003 

nitric  acid,  998 

nitric  oxide  of  mercury, 

1003 
poplar,  1006 

—  compound,  1007 
potftssio  tartrate  of  an- 
timony, 999 

rose  water,  999 
savine,  1007 
scrophularia,  1008 
simple,  1008 
Singleton's  golden,  844 
Smellom's,  for  the  eyes, 
844 

spermaceti,  1001 
stramonium,  1008 
sulphur,  1008 

—  compound,  1008 
sulphuric  acid,  998 
tar,  1005 
tobacco,  1009 
verdigris,  998 

white  hellebore,  1009 
white  precipitate,  1003 

—  resin,  1007 

—  wax,  1000 
yellow  wax,  1000 
"zinc,  1009 

Ointments,  blistering,  855 

detergent,  853 

digestive,  854 

discutient,  854 
Okecorn,  520 
Okra,  234 

Old  English,  or  speckled 
leech,  169 
French  measure,  32 
 of  capacity,  33  .. 

—  weight,  24  . 


Old  fustic,  514 

man,  369 

wives'  sow,  587 
Oldenlandia  umbellata, 

361 
Olea,  401 

Europaia,  40 1 

sativa,  401 
Oleaceffi,  400 
Oleo-saccharum,  888 
Oleum  absinthii,  869 

acori,  869 

ffithereum,  869 

aloeticum,  869 

amygdala?,  870 

—  amarffi,  870 
anamirtae  cocculi,  871 
anethi,  870 

animale  empyreumati- 

ticum,  870 
anisi,  870 

—  stellati,  870 
anthemidis,  870 
anthos,  885 
armoraciae,  871 
asari,  871 
asphalti,  871 
aurantii,  243, 87 1 

—  corticis,  87 1 

—  folium,  871 
badiani,  206,  870 
balatinum,  871 
barosmaj    seu  diosmae, 

872 

belladonna?,  871 
benzoini,  872 
bergamii,  872 
bergamoti,  872 
betulae,  872 
bezoardicum,  872 
bubulum.  882 
buxi,  495,  872 
cacao,  872 
cadinum,  872 
cajuputi,  872 
calami  aromatici,  869 
camphorae,  873 

—  nitricatum,  873 
cannabis,  873 
cantharidis,  872 
cardamomi,  873 
carlinae,  873 
carui,  873 

caryophyllorum,  873 
cassia;,  874 
cebadillas,  874 
cedn,  874 
cerae,  874 
cctiieeum,  874 
charophyili,  874 
chamnjmeli,  870 
chartae,  874 
chennporlii,  874 


Oleum  cinnamomi,  874 

—  veri, 874 
citri,  874 

—  florum,  875 
cocois  butyraceae,  883 

—  nuciferre,  875 
conii,  875 
copaibae,  875 
coriandri,  875 
cornu  cervi,  870 
coryli,  875 
croci,  875 
crotonis,  876 
cubebas,  876 

cum  cantharidibus,  872 
cumini,  876 
cymini,  876 
de  colza,  875 

—  kerva,  885 

—  tribus,  888 
digitalis,  876 

e  mucilaginibus,  882 
ergotae,  876 
e  vitellis  ovarum,  888 
excestrense,  876 
fabarum  pichurium, 

884 
fagi,  876 
filicis,  877 

—  maris,  877 
fcenjculi,  877 

—  dulcis,  877 

—  vulgaris,  877 
foenugraeci,  877 
formicarum,  877 
fuliginis,  877 
gaultheria»,  877 
guaiaci,  877 
hedeomae,  878 
helianthi,  878 
hyoscyami,  878 
hyperici,  878 
hyssopi,  878 
infernale,  878 
jasmini,  878 
jatropha?  curcadis,  878 
jecorisnselli,  878 
juglandis,  879 
juniperi,  879 
kervinum,  885 
Iapidum  prunarum,  879 
luteritium,  879 
lathyris,  879 

lauri,  879 

—  sassafras,  886 

—  volatilum,  879 
laurinum,  879 
lauro-cerasi,  879 
lavandulas,  880 

—  vera;,  880 
liliarum,  880 
limonum,  880 

D  D  D  D 
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Oleum  lini,  880 
lumbricorum,  880 
lupuli,  880 
macidis,  881 
inadi,  881 
marjoranae,  881 
melaleucae,  872 
melissse,  881 
mentha?  piperita,  881 

—  pulegii,  881 

—  viridis,  881 
millefolii,  881 
monardse,  881 
morrhuse,  878 
moschataj,  882 
myristicse,  882 

—  expressum,  882 
myrti  essentiale,  882 
narcissi,  882 
nervinum,  882 
nucis  moschata;,  882 

—  pini,  882 
nucum  juglandis,  879 
olivse,  882 

olivarum  oxygenatum, 
883 

omphacinum,  883 
origani,  883 
palmse,  883 
papaveris,  883 
petrolei  volatile,  883 
phosphoratum,  884 
pichurium,  884 
picis  liquids,  884 
pini  rubrum,  884 
pimentae,  884 
pimpinellffi,  884 
piperis,  884 
provinciale,  883 
radicis  carlinee,  873 
rapse,  884 

—  refinum,  884 
raphani,  884 
ravensarse,  884 
rhodii,  884 
rhodiolas,  885 
ricini,  885 
rosaceum,  885 
rosaj,  885 
rosmarini,  885 
ruta3,  885 
sabinae,  885 
salvia;,  886 
sambuci,  886 

—  viride,  886 
Sancta;  Mariae,  246 
santali,  886 

—  albi,  886 
sassafras,  886 
scorpionum,  886 
scrpylli,  086 
sessami,  886 
Bi'nnpis,  88(i 


Oleum  sinapis  volatilum, 
88  6 
spicte,  886 

—  verum,  886 
staechadis,  886 
succini,  887 

—  oxidatum,  886 

—  rectificatum,  887 
sulphuratum,  887 
tabacffi  volatilum,  887 
tanaceti,  887 
templinum,  887 
terebinthinae,  887 
these,  887 

tiglii,  876 
touloucounae,  888 
tritici,  888 
Valerianae,  888 
viride,  886 

vitis  viniferae  lapidum, 
888 

Olibanum,  269 
Olive-coloured  parmelia, 
596 

Olive,  narrow-leaved  wild, 
491 

oil,  401 

spurge,  479 

tree,  401 
Olivile,  401 

Omphalea  triandra,  507 
Onagraria?,  309 
Oncorhiza  escnlenta,  546 
Oncus  esculentus,  546 
One  berry,  559 

blade,  554 
Onion,  550 

Welsh,  550 
Oniscus  armadillo,  170 
asellus,  171 
murarius,  171 
Onobrychis  sativa,  "-90 
Ononis  spinosa,  290 
Onopordoh  acanthium, 

383 
Onosma,  424 

echioides,  425 
Opal,  artificial,  791 
Ophidia,  145 
Ophidian  reptiles,  145 
Ophioglossum  lunaria, 
584 
osmunda,  585 
spicatum,  585 
vulgatum,  585 
Ophiorhiza  mungos,  3(il 
Ophioxylon  serpentinum, 
404 

Ophrys  ovata,  534 

spiralis,  535 
Opium,  888 

Benares,  889 

confection,  722 


Opium,  Constantinople, 
889 
cumin,  213 
Egyptian,  888 
European,  888 
Indian,  889 
lettuce,  381 
Malwa,  889 
Patna,  889 
Persian,  889 
Smyrna,    or  Levant, 

889 
Trebizon,  889 
Turkey,  889 
Opobalsamum,  269,  679 
Opodeldoc,  Steer's,  845 
Opopanax,  335,  340 

chironium,  340 
Oporanthus  lutens,  545 
Oporina  autumnalis,  383 
Opuntia  coccinillifera, 
326 

ficus  indica,  326 

vulgaris,  326 
Orache,  garden,  469 

grass-leaved  sea,  469 

narrow-leaved,  468 

sea,  469 

shrubby,  469 

spreading  narrow-leav- 
ed, 468 

stinking,  470 

wild,  471 
Oraguri,  260 
Orange,  China,  243 

common,  243 

East    India  country, 
243 

 small  clove,  243 

flowers,  candied.  243 

lake,  714 

lily,  554 

Malta,  243  _ 

milked  agaric,  589 

mock,  313 

peas,  244 

peel,  candied,  244 

—  concentrated  com- 
pound infusion  of, 
829 

red,  715 

Seville,  244 

sweet,  243 
Orangeade,  889 
Oranges,  curasso,  244 
Orchil,  597,  658 
Orchidea;,  533 
Orchis  bifolia,  534 

butterfly,  534 

early  purple,  535 

fusca,  535 

great  brown  winged, 
5S5 
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Orchis,  green  winged  mea- 
dow, 535 

hircina,  535 

latifolia,  535 

lizard,  535 

mascula,  535 

militaris,  535 

military,  535 

morio,  535 

palmata,  535 

pyramidal,  535 

pyramidalis,  535 

royal  marsh,  535 
Ordinary  Cetaceans,  130 
Orelia  grandiflora,  403 
Oreodaphne  cupularis, 

487 
Orgeat,  968 

Oriental    golden  locks, 
379 
picktooth,  331 
plane  tree,  518 
Origanum  dictamnus,  444 
heracleoticum,  452 
majorana,  452 
onites,  452 
vulgare,  452 
Original  Jesuit's  bark- 
tree,  289 
Orilha  de  onca,  209 
Orleana,  644 
Orleans  plum,  302 
Ornithogalon,  554 
Ornithogalum  umbella- 

tum,  554 
Ornithopus  perpusillus, 
290 

scorpoides,  278 
Ornithorynchus,  common, 
121 

paradoxus,  121 
Ornitrophe  serrata,  251 
Ornus  europrea,  401 

rotundifolia,  401 
Orobanche,  443 

major,  443 

virgin  iana,  443 
Orobanchece,  443 
Orobus  lutens,  290 

niger,  290 

sylvaticus,  290 

tuberosus,  290 

tuberous,  290 

vernus,  290 
Orpiment,  670 
Orpine,  livelong,  324 
Orontium  arvense,  437 
Orris,  Florentine,  543 

root,  543 
Orror,  283 
Orscillc,  597 

de  terre,  596 
Oryza,  574 


Oryza  Indica,  574 

sativa,  574 
Osier,  common,  521 
Osmund  royal,  585 
Osmunda  lunaria,  584 

regalis,  585 
Ossei,  151 

Ostermaier's    tooth  ce- 
ment, 705 
Ostrea  edulis,  165 

maxima,  166 
Ostiich,  140 
Oswego  tea,  451 
Osyris  alba,  490 
Otaheite  apple,  275 

sal ep,  546 
Otter,  common,  116 
Ourari,  407 

Ouvirandia  fenestralis, 
532 

Oval  egg  plant,  435 
Ovis  aries,  129 
Owl,  135 
Ox,  125 
eye,  368 

—  chamomile,  369 

—  daisy,  381 

—  great  white,  381 
tongue,  423 

Oxalic  acid,  622 
OxalideEe,  257 
Oxalis  acetosella,  258 

compressa,  258 

corniculata,  258 

dodecandria,  258 

frutescens,  258 

stricta,  258 

tuberosa,  258 
Oxhoof,  279 
Oxlip  primrose,  462 
Oxycedrus,  527 
Oxycoccus  hispidulus,  392 

macrocarpus,  391 

palustris,  392 
Oxygenated  axunge,  675 
Oxylapathum,  478 
Oxymel,  889 

colchici,  889 

cupri  subacetatis,  824 

of  meadow  saffron,  889 

—  squill,  890 
scilla?,  890 

Oxysaccharum  digitalis, 
890 

Oxystelma  csculentum, 
411 

Oyster,  common,  165 
green,  602 


P. 

Faehera  aquatiea,  236 


Pachydermata,  122 

common,  122 
Pachydermes,  1 22 
Pachyma  cocos,  592 

tuber  regium,  592 
Pachyry,  486 
Pacourina  edulis,  383 
Paddy, 575 
Padre  tea,  242 
Paederia  fcetida,  362 
Pagils,  462 
Paharipeepul,  525 
Palass  goond,  279 
Pale  bark,  353,  354 

perfoliate  honeysuckle 
348 

red  rose  bush,  304 
Palicourea  crocea,  362 

diuretica,  362 

longifolia,  362 

marcgravii,  362 

officinalis,  362 

speciosa,  362 

sonans,  362 

strepens,  362 

sulphurea,  362 
Paliurus  aculeatus,  266 
Palladium,  890 
Pallensis  spinosa,  384 
Palm,  cabbage,  561 

carnauba,  563 

Guinea,  563 

oil,  563 

sago,  564 

sugar,  561 

wax,  562 

wine,  562,  563 
Palma,  563 

christi,  5l>7 

cocos,  562 

oleosa,  563 

prunifera,  562 
Palmipedes,  140 
Palma:,  560 
Palmyra  tree,  56 1 
Palo  de  vaca,  398 
Pampelmus,  243 
Pampova,  536 
Panacea  antimonii,  890 

lapsorum,  369 
Panada,  790 
Panax  coloni,  455 

fruticosum,  346 

morototoni,  346 

quinqucfoliuni,  346 

undulata,  346 
Pancration,  555 
Pancratium  maritinuini 
545 

Pandatmeem,  533 

Pandanus,  533 

odoratissinius,  533 
Panic,  575 
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Panicled  wolfsbane,  200 
Panicura  Americanum, 
575 

frumentaceum,  575 

glaucum,  575 

Italicum,  575 

miliaceum,  575 

milium,  575 

pilosum,  575 
Pansy,  226 
Pao,  486 

tie  cobra,  405 

zaban,  295 
Papareh,  319 
Papaver  argemone,  2 13 

erraticum,  214 

rhaeas,  214 

rubrum,  214 

somniferum,  214 
Papaveracese,  212 
Papaveris  capsulae,  214 
Papaw,  320 
Paper,  nepaul,  479 

tracing,  994 
Paputa,  405 

Paracelsus  elixir  of  pro- 
priety, 743 
plaster,  751 
Paradoxical  frog,  149 
Paradoxurus,  118 
Paraguay  roux,  893 
tea,  264,265,  292 
Paralysis  vulgaris,  462 
Parasita,  176 
Paratoda,  468 
Pareira,  bitter,  209 
brava,  brown,  209 
—  white,  209 
Brazilian,  209 
medica,  210 
Parietaria  officinalis,  513 
Paris,  herb,  559 

quadrifolia,  559 
Park  leaves,  245 
Parker's  cement,  706 
Parmelia,  596 
aquila,  596 
caperata,  596 
grey  stone,  597 
olivacea,  596 
olive  coloured,  590' 
omphalodes,  597 
parietina,  597j 
saxatilis,  597 
sunburnt,  596 
yellow  wall,  597 
Parnassia  palustris,  227 
Parnassus,  grass  of,  227 
Parolic  cement,  704 
Paronychia,  328 

vulgaris,  219 
Paronychiese,  3H2 
Parrot's  corn,  373 


Parsley,  341 

bastard  stone,  343 
common  beaked,  330 
corn,  341 
cow,  338 

fine-leaved  bastard,  332 
fool's,  328 
hedge,  345 
milky,  341 
mountain,  341 
piert,  296 
small  bur,  332 
water  dropwort,  340 
Parsnep,  340 

broad-leaved  water,  343 
great  water,  343 
gum,  340 

narrow-leaved  water, 
343 

upright  water,  343 
Parsnip,   creeping  water, 
337  • 
cow,  338 
long-leaved  water,  333 
Partridge,  139 

berry,  394 
Paspalum  frumentaceum, 
575 

Pasque  flower,.  201 
Passenger  pigeon,  138 
Passer,  136 
Passeres,  136 
Passerina    tarton  rairi, 
481 

tinctoria,  481 
Passiflora  cserulea,  321 

contrajerva,  321 

foetida,  321 

incarnata,  321 

laurifolia,  321 

maliformis,  321 

murucuja,  321 

normalis,  321 

quadrangularis,  321 
Passiflorese,  321 
Passiflorine,  321 
Passion   flower,  common 
blue,  321 

—  red,  32 1 

—  wild,  321 
Pasta  althaea:,  890 

amygdalarum,  891 
dactylifene,  891 
glycyrrhiza?,  892 
gummi,  890 
jujubaj,  892 
lichenis,  892 
pectoralis,  892 

—  balsamica,  893 
tormentillaj,  893 

Paste,  almond,  891 
date,  891 

for  cleaning  gloves,  943 


Paste    for    the  piles, 
Ward's,  723 
German,  792 
gum  arabic,  890 
jujube,  892 
lichen,  892 
liquorice,  892 
marshmallow,  890 
of  Baudry,  pectoral, 
892 

—  tormentilla,  893 
or  strass,  790 
phosphorus,  895 
Regnault's  pectoral, 

893 

Pastes,  tooth,  737 
Pastilles,  aromatic,  893 

fumigating,  893 

of  catechu,  aromatic, 
694 

Pastille  fumantes,  893 
Pastinaca  aquatica,  343 

hortensis,  340 

opopanax,  340 

sativa,  340 
Pata  de  galinazo,  356 

—  gallareta,  357 
Patchouli,  893 
Pate  arsenicale,  844 

dedattes,  891 

—  gomme,  890 

—  guirnauve,  890 

—  jujubes,  267,  892 

—  lichen,  892 

—  reglisse,  892 
pectorale  balsamique 

de  Regnault,  893 

—  de  Baudry,  892 
Patent,   or  proprietary 

medicines,  841 

yellow,  718 
Patience  dock,  474 

garden,  479 
Patientia,  479 
Patrinia  jatamansi,  365 
Pattibea  coccinea,  362 
Paullinia,  894 

australis,  251 

subrotunda,  251 
Paut,  bunghee,  238 

naltha,  238 
Pavia  rubra,  249 
Pavo  cristatus,  139 
Pavonia  diuretica,  235 
Pea,  Angola,  283 

chick,  282,  287 

garden,  292 

heath,  290 

motor,  292 

pigeon,  283 
Peach,  clingstone,  301 

common,  300 

freestone,  301 
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Peacock,  139 

Peacock's  tail  maiden  hair, 

584 
Pear,  303 

Avocado,  487 

garlick,  223 

prickly,  326 

tree,  303 

wild,  303 
Pearl  barley,  574 

—  Scotch,  574 
mussel,  165 
white,  717 

Peas,  earth,  278 

issue,  819 

orange,  244 
Pecora,  124 
Pecten  maximus,  1 66 

veneris,  343 
Pectobranchii,  158 
Pedicularis  palustris,  440 
Pediculus  humanus  capi- 
tis, 176 

—  corporis,  176 
pubis,  176 

Pedilanthus  tithyma- 

loides,  507 
Peeled  colocynth,  317 
Peganum  harmala,  260 
Pegasus,  156 
Pekao  tea,  242 
Pekea  butyracea,  250 

tuberculosa,  250 
Pelecanus  acquilus,  142 

carbo,  142 
Pellitory,  bastard,  384 

of  Spain,  368 

—  the  wall,  513 
Peltidea  aphthosa,  597 

canina,  597 
canine,  597 
Pendulous  wood  sedge, 
569 

Penguin,  common,  141 

great,  141 
Penidium,  939 
Pennicillaria  spicata,  575 
Pennisetum  spiculum,  575 
Pennsylvania  walnut,  515 
Pennsylvanian  sumach, 

common,  273 
Pennycress,  222 
Pennyroyal,  450 

bart's,  449 

Virginia,  445 
Pennywort,  marsh,  338 

—  wall,  325 
Pentapetes  phocnicia,  237 
Pentapbyllum  quinquefo- 

lium,  301 
rubrum  palustre,  301 
Pentaptera  tomentosa,  307 
Peonia  officinalis,  203 


Peony,  203 

Peperomia  crystallina,  524 

peltata,  523 

umbellata,  523 
Peplus,  503 
Pepo,  318 
Pepper,  bird,  429 

black,  524 

—  confection,  723 
cabob,  524 
cayenne,  429 

—  soluble,  894 
clove,  314 
dulse,  601 
elder,  523 
elephant,  524 
Ethiopian,  208 
Guinea,  429 
Jamaica,  3 14 
Japan,  261 
long,  524 

meleguetta,  or  mela- 

guetta,  538 
mint,  450 
monkey,  208 
mountain  long,  525 
narrow-leaved,  523 
pods,  429 
red,  429 
saxifrage,  343 
small   American  long, 

525 
Spanish,  429 
tailed,  524 

—  vine,  black,  524 

 long,  524 

wall,  324 

water,  474 
white,  525 
wild,  459 
Peppervvort,  broad-leaved, 
220 

mithridate,  220 
Perdrix,  139 
Perennial  knawel,  323 

or  dog's  mercury,  506 
Perfoliata,  332 
Perfoliate  honeysuckle, 

pale,  348 
Perfumed  cherry  tree,  298 
Pergularia  edulis,  411 
Perichymenuni,  348 
Periparaba,  523 
Periploca  emetica,  412 

esculenta,  411 

Gncca,  41 1 

Indica,  4 10 

scammonium,  41 1 
Periwinkle,  greater,  408 

lesser,  408 
Permanent  white,  717 
Pernettya  mucronata,  395 
Perry,  1020 

6 


Persea,  427 

caryophyllacca,  485 

gratissima,  487 
Persian  manna,  277 

willow,  309 
Persica  leevis,  301 

mala,  301 

vulgaris,  300 
Persicaria,  474 

amphibious,  473 

biting,  474 

spotted,  474 
Persimmon,  399 
Persoonia  guareoides,  489 

hirsuta,  489 

lanceolata,  489 

laurina,  489 

linearis,  489 

salicina,  489 
Peruvian  bark,  289,  353 

cinnamon,  486 

ipecacuanha,  362 

mastich,  274 
Perygua,  349 
Pes  anserinus,  470 

leporinus,  295 
Petaloideee,  531 
Petasites,  384 

vulgaris,  384 
Peter's  pills,  844 
Petroleum,  688 
Petromyzon  branchialis, 
158 

fluviatilis,  158 

marinus,  158 
Petroselinum  sativum, 
341 

segetum,  341 

vulgare,  341 
Petty  spurge,  503 

whin,  290 
Petum,  432 

Peucedanum  montanum, 
341 

officinale,  341 

oreoselinum,  341 

silaus,  343 

sylvestre,  341 
Pewter,  894 

plate,  894 
Pe/.iza  auricula,  591 
Phalangium,  .552 

bicolor,  552 
Phalaris,  575 

canadensis,  575 
Phalerocarpus  serpyllilb- 

lia,  392 
Phallus  impudicus,  592 
Phanerogamia,  199 
Pharbitis  nil,  422 

Pharmaceutical  calendar 
101 

Pharmacopoeia  prepara- 
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tions,  table  of  the 
specific  gravity  of 
some,  53 

Pharmacopoeias  and  dis- 
pensatories, 1 

Phasianus  colchicus,  139 
gallus,  139 

Phaseolus  aconitifolius, 
291 

albiflorus,  291 

coccineus,  291 

fasciatus,  291 

lunatus,  291 

max,  291 

multiflorus,  291 

mungo,  291 

nanus,  291 

radiatus,  291 

tankinensis,  291 

trilobus  291 

tuberosus,  291 

unicolor,  291 

variegatus,  291 

vulgaris,  291 
Pheasant,  139 
Pheasant's  eye,  200 
Phellandrium  aquaticum, 
340 

mutellina,  339 
Philadelpheffi,  313 
Philadelphia  flea-ban  e,  37  7 
Philadelphus  coronarius, 
313 

Phillyrea  media,  402 
Philonium  Londinense, 
723 

London,  723 

Romanum,  723 
Phlomis  lychnitis,  453 

nepetifolia,  447 
Phloridzine,  895 
Phoca  communis,  118 

jubata,  119 

leonina,  119 

vitulina,  118 
Phoenix  dactylifera,  563 

humilis,  562 
Phoeocarpus  campestris, 
250 

Phosphorus,  895 

Canton's,  895 

paste,  895 
Phragmitis  communis,  576 
Phu,  366 

minus,  365 
Phulwara,  or  frelwa,  397 
Phylanthus  emblica,  499 
Phyllanthus  longiiblia, 
496 

niruri,  507 

simplex,  607 

urinaria,  507 

virosus,  507 


Phyllitis  scolopendrium, 

586 
Phyllon,  507 
Phyospermum  cornubi- 

ense,  341 
Physalis  alkekengi,  433 
angulata,  433 
somnifera,  433 
Physeter  macrocephalus, 

134 

Physic  nut,  505 

—  common,  505 

—  French,  506 
Phytelephas  macrocarpa, 

533 

microcarpa,  533 
Phyteuma  orbiculare,  391 

spicajum,  391 
Phytolacca  decandra,  472 
Phytolacceae,  472 
Piaranthus  incarnatus,  411 
Picca  balsamea,  526 

pectinata,  526 
Piccalili,  897 
Pieburim,  482 

beans,  486 
Pickle,  895 

for  meat,  897 

Indian,  897 
Pickled  barberries,  896 

cauliflowers,    or  broc- 
coli, 896 

cherries,  896 

eschalots,  896 

gherkins,  896 

limes  or  lemons,  896 

mangoes,  272 

mushrooms,  896 

myrobalans,  308 

nasturtiums,  897 

onions,  897 

peaches,  897 

red  cabbage,  217 

samphire,  334 

walnuts,  516,  897 
Picktooth,  oriental,  331 
Picramnia  antidesma,  272 

triandra,  272 
Picria  felterrse,  444 
Picraena  excelsa,  262 
Picrorhiza  kurroa,  440 
Picrotoxine,  897 
Piedmont  truffle,  594 
Pierre  divine,  822 
Pig  nut,  332 
Pigeon  berries,  472 

Carolina,  1  38 

passenger,  138 

pea,  283 
Pigmentum  Indicum,  804 
Pigouil,  573 
Pig's  louse,  171 
Pigtail  tobacco,  432 


Pike,  154 
Pilchard,  153 
Pilcorn,  571 
Pile  lotus,  284 
Pilewort,  202 
Pilgrim  senna,  280 
Pill,  571 

millepedes,  170 

rufus,  898 
Pills,  aloes,  897 

—  and  assafoetida,  898 
 mastic,  898 

—  compound,  898 

—  diluted,  898 

—  with  myrrh,  898 
ammoniated  copper, 

901 

Anderson's,  841 
arsenic,  899 
assafoetida,  899 
Bacher's  tonic,  841 
Barclay's  antibilious, 
841 

calomel  and  opium,  901 
carbonate  of  iron,  902 
chloride    of  mercury, 

compound,  903 
colocynth,  900 

—  and  henbane,  901 

—  compound,  900 
copaiba,  901 
cough,  904 
dinner,  842 

Dixon's  antibilious,  842 
Fothergill's,  843 
foxglove  and  squill, 
901 

galbanum,  compound, 

902 
gamboge,  899 

—  compound,  899 
hemlock,  compound, 

901 

Hooper's,  843 
iodide  of  mercury,  903 
ipecacuanha  and  opium, 
904 

—  compound,  902 
iron,  compound,  902 
James's  analeptic,  843 
Lady  Crespigny's,  842, 

898 

—  Hesketh's  dinner, 

898 

_  Webster's,  S42,  898 
Mathew's,  844 
mercury,  903 
opiated  lead,  904 
Peter's,  844 
Plummer's,  903 
rhubarb,  904 

—  and  iron,  905  ^ 

—  compound,  905 
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Pills,   sagapenum,  com- 
pound, 905 
soap,  compound,  905 
Speediman's,  845 
squills,  906 

—  compound,  906 
Starkey's,  844 
storax>  905,  906 
sulphate  of  iron,  902 

  quinine,  904 

Tanjore,  899 

Pilas  masticatoriae,  840 
Pilulas  aloes,  897 

—  composite,  898 

—  cum  mastiche,  898 
 myrrha,  898 

—  dilutee,  898 

—  et  assafcetidae,  898 
arsenici,  899 
Asiaticae,  899 
assafcetidae,  899 
calomelanos  compositae, 

903 

—  et  opii,  901 
cambogiae,  899 

— ■  composites,  899 
cocciae,  900 

colocynthidis,  900,  902 

—  compositae,  900 

—  et  hyoscyami,  901 
conii  compositae,  901 
copaibas,  901 

cupri  ammoniati,  901 
dicta;  antecibum,  899 
digitalis  et  scillee,  901 
ex   colocynthide  cum 

aloe,  900 
ex  duobus,  902 
ferri  carbonatis,  902 

—  compositae,  902 

—  sulphatis,  902 
galbani  compositae,  902 
hydrargyri,  903 

—  chloridi  compositae, 
903 

—  iodidi,  903 
ipecacuanhae  compositae, 

904 

—  et  opii,  904 
pectorales,  904 
plumbi  opiatac,  904 
quinae  sulphatis,  904 
rhei,  904 

—  compositae,  905 

—  et  ferri,  905 
gagapeni  composite;, 

905 

saponis  composite;,  905 
scillae,  906 

—  compositae,  906 
styracis,  906 

—  compositae,  905 
Tiinenta,  3J4 


Pimento,  or  allspice,  314 
Piuientee  baccae,  314 
Pimpernel,  461 
blue  flowered,  461 
scarlet,  461 
water,  463 
Pimpinella,  302 
anisum,  342 
dissecta,  342 
magna,  342 
saxifraga,  342 
Pinang,  560 
Pinaster,  528 
Pindars,  278 
Pine  apple,  557 
cluster,  528 
dammar,  527 
frankincense,  529 
ground,  444 
mountain,  529 
mugho,  529 
nuts,  529 
pitch,  529 
resin,  cowdie,  527 
savamp,  529 
Siberian  stone,  528 
stone,  529 
Pinguicula  vulgaris,  461 
Pinhoes  de  purga,  506 
Pink,  brown,  715 
clove,  231 
Deptford,  231 
Dutch,  715 
English,  715 
field,  231 
fringed,  231 
maiden,  231 
meadow,  232 
root,  300 
—  Carolina,-  413 
rose,  715 
saucers,  373 
Pinkneya  pubens,  362 

pubescens,  362 
Pinna,  166 

nobilis,  166 
Pinus,  526,  520 
abies,  527 
balsamea,  526 
canadensis,  526 
cedrus,  528 
cembra,  528 
dammura,  527 
larix,  528 
maritima,  528 
nigra,  526 
palustris,  529 
picca,  526 

pinaster,  528 

pinca,  529 
puniilio,  529 
sylvestris,  529 
twda,  52!) 


Piper  afzelii,  523 
album,  525 

amalago,  523 

angustifolium,  523 

anisatum,  523 

aromaticum,  524 

betle,  523 

caninum,  523 

carpapiga,  524 

caryophyllatum,  314 

chaba,  524 

cordifolium,  524 

crystallinum,  524 

cubeba,  524 

Indicum,  429 

inebrians,  524 

Jamaicense,  314 

Japonicum,  261 

longum,  524 

methysticum,  524 

nigrum,  524 

obtusifolium,  525 

odoratum,  314 

CEthiopicum,  208 

peltatum,  523 

reticulatum,  525 

siriboa,  525 

sylvaticum,  525 

trioieum,  525 

umbellatum,  523 
Piperaceae,  522 
Piperine,  525,  906 
Piperis    longi  fructus, 
524 

nigri  baccae,  524 
Piperites,  220 
Pipperidges,  210 
Pippula  moola,  524 
Pipsissewa,  396 
Piqueria  trinervia,  384 
Pisa;  pro  fonticulis,  819 
Pisces,  150 

Piscidia  erythrima,  291 
Pishamin,  399 
Pismire,  183 
Piss-a-bed,  388 

 Jamaica,  281 

Pissblume,  464 
Pistacia  atlantica,  272 

lentiscus,  272 

nuts,  272 

terebinthus,  272 

trifolia,  272 

vera,  272 
Pistia  aloides,  531 

stratoites,  579 
Pistiacerc,  579 
Pisuni  sativum,  292 
Pitcairnia  crystallina, 
557 

Pitch,  Burgandv,  526 
pine,  529 
tree,  526 
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Pittospora  tobira,  230 

Pittosporeas,  230 

Pivoulade  de  saule,  590 

Placus  laevis,  384 
tomentosus,  384 

Plane-tree,  oriental,  518 
—  Virginian,  518 

Plant,  Aleppo  scammo- 
ny,  419 
anotto  or  arnotto,  224 
bastard  sensitive,  277 
canepiece,  sensitive, 
280 

Ceylonian,  445 
egg,  434 
ice,  325 

Indian  bread,  556 

indigo,  286 

oval  egg,  435 

roast  beef,  543 

strawberry,  300 
Plantagineae,  465 
Plantago  albicans,  465 

aquatica,  532 

arenaria,  465 

coronopus,  465 

cynops,  466 

ispaghula,  466 

lanceolata,  466 

major,  466 

media,  466 

psyllum,  466 
Plantain,  buckrs-horn, 
465 

great  water,  532 
greater,  466 
hoary,  466 

leaved  leopard's  bane, 

376 
ribwort,  466 
Spanish,  465 
tree,  542 
Plantains,  542 
Plantigrade,  112 
Plants,  classification  of, 
197 

collection  and  preserva- 
tion of,  603 
flowering,  199 
flowerless,  581 
Plaster,  ammoniacum, 
745 

—  with  mercury,  745 
antimonial,  746 
aromatic,  746 
assafoetida,  746 
belladonna,  746 
canthaiides,  747 

—  compound,  747 
cumin,  748 

Delacroix's  agglutina- 
tive, 749 
frankince-.se,  753 


Plaster,  galbanum,  748 
gum,  749 
iron,  748 
isinglass,  749 

—  Liston's,  750 
issue,  819 

Kirkland's  volatile, 

745 
ladanum,  750 
lead,  752 
melilot,  750 
mercury,  749 
minium,  750 
mucilage,  751 
opium,  751 
oxycroceum,  751 
palm,  748 
Paracelsus',  751 
pitch,  752 

Prestat's  adhesive,  744 
red  lead,  750 
resin,  752 
soap,  753 

—  cerate,  747 

—  compound,  753 
verdigris,  744 
warming,  746 
wax,  747 

Plasters,  744 

Platanese,  518 

Platanus  occidentalis,  518 

orientalis,  257,  518 
Plate  powder,  923 
Platini  bichloridum,  907 

et  sodii  chloridum,  907 
Platino-chloride  of  sodi- 
um, 907 
Platinum,  906 

and  sodium,  chloride 
of,  907 

bichloride  of,  907 
Plectognathi,  ]  56 
Plegorhiza  astringens, 
487 

Plenck's  depilatory,  737 
Pleurisy  root,  409 
Pliant  mealy  tree,  349 
Ploughman  s  spikenard, 
379 

Plum,  bay,  316 

Magnum    bonum,  or 
Mogul,  302 

Mirabelle,  302 

Orleans,  302 

tree,  wild,  302 
Plumbaginea;,  463 
Plumbago,  688 

europrea,  464 

rosea,  464 

scandens,  464 

Zeylanica,  464 
Plumber's  cement,  704 
Plumbi  acetas,  907 


Plumbi  carbonas,  90V 
chloridum,  909 
chromas,  909 
diacetatis  solutio,  908 
dichromas,  909 
iodidum,  910 
nitras,  910 
nitro-saccharas,  910 
oxidum  rubrum,  715 
oxy'dum  hydratum,  911 

—  rubrum,  911 

—  semivitreum,  911 
subacetas  liquor,  908 
subacetatis  liquor  com- 

positus,  831 

tannas,  911 
Plumbum,  907 
Plumiera  acuminata,  405 

acutifolia,  405 

drastica,  405 

obtusa,  405 

rubra,  405 
Plummer's  alterative  pow- 
der, 637 

pills,  903 
Plums,  French,  302 

imperial,  302  ' 

sebesten,  427 

sugar,  738 
Plunkefs  caustic,  703 
Pneumonanthe  kurroo, 
415 

Poa  fluitans,  573 
Poaya  branca,  226 

da  praja,  226 

do  campo,  226 
Pocan,  472 

Podalyria  tinctoria,  278 
Podophyllaceae,  211 
Podophyllum  peltatum, 
211 

Pods,  Guinea,  429 

pepper,  429 
Poenoe,  240 

tallow,  240 
Poet's  rosemary,  490 
Poinciana  byjuga,  280 
Pois  queniques,  289 

coriaria,  279 

pulcherrima,  292 
Poison  ash,  274 

for  bugs,  694 

for  vermin,  854 

hyaena,  505 ' 

ivy,  273 

oak,  273 

sumach,  274 

tree,  274 

Woorary,  486 
Poke,  472 

weed,  American,  47<* 
Polanisia  icosandra,  226 

viscosa,  223  • 
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Polemonideaj,  417 
Polemonium  cceruleum, 
418 

Polianthus  tubcrosa,  551 
Polish,  French,  786 

wheat,  577 
Polium  creticum,  456 

montanum,  456 

—  album,  456 

—  flavum,  456 
Pollard,  gray,  577 
Poly,  lavender  leaf,  456 
Polycarpon  tetraphyllum, 

323 

Polychroite,  543 
Polygala  amara,  228,  229 

bitter,  229 

caracasana,  228 

chamaebuxus,  229 

crotalarioides,  229 

glandulosa,  229 

poaya,  229 

polygama,  229 

rubella,  229 

sanguinea,  229 

senega,  229 

theezans,  229 

uliginosa,  229 

venenosa,  229 

vera,  283 

vulgaris,  228 
Polygalea;,  228 
Polygonatum,  553 
Polygoneaj,  472 
Polygonum  amphibium, 
473 

aviculare,  473 

barbatum,  473 

bistorta,  473 

convolvolus,  474 

fagopyrum,  474 

hydropiper,  474 

persicaria,  474 
Poly-mountain,  448,  455 

—  Cretan,  450 

—  white,  450 

—  yellow,  456 
Polypi,  188 

Polypoclium  calaguala, 
585 

crassifolium,  586 

dryopteris,  586 

felix  mas,  585 

quercinum,  586 

vulgare,  586 
Polypodum  fragile,  584 

rhceticum,  584 
Polypody,  common,  586 

of  the  oak,  586 

tender  three-branched, 
58fi 

Polyporus,  fomentarius, 
592 


Polyporus  igniarius,  592 

sulphureus,  593 
Polystichum,  585 
Polytrichum,  587 

vulgare,  587 
Poma,  252 

renettia,  303 
Pomatum,  911 

common,  911 

East  Indian,  912 

hard,  911 

pour  le  teint,  911 

roll,  9i2 
Pombalia  itubu,  226 
Pomegranate,  307 

peel,  307  _ 
Pommade  divine,  912 

en  creme,  710 
Pond-weed,  sharp-fruited 

broad-leaved,  532 
Poon-wood  tree,  246 
Poonag,  508 
Poonamarum,  246 
Poor  man's  weatherglass, 
461 

Poplar,  black,  519 

Carolina,  518 

Italian,  518 

Lombardy,  518,  519 

tacamahac,  518 

trembling,  51  9 

white,  518 
Poppy,  common  red,  214 

heads,  214 

long  headed  bastard, 
213 

long  prickly  headed, 
213 

spathing,  232 

white,  214 

yellow  horned,  21 3 
Populus  alba,  518 

balsamifera,  518 

candicans,  518 

dilatata,  518 

fastigiata,  518 

laurifolia,  518 

nigra,  519 

pyramidalis,  519 

tremula,  519 

tremuloides,  519 

trepida,  519 
Porcelia  nitidifolia,  208 
Porcupine,  120 
Porliera  hygrometricn, 
259 

Porphyra  laciniata,  601 
Porpoise,  common,  130 
Porrum,  550 

vitigineum,  549 
Portalaca  marina,  469 
Porter,  685 

draught,  685 


Portland  sago,  565 
Portlandia  hexandra,  359 
Portulaca,  322 

oleracea?,  322 

pilosa,  322 

quadrifida,  322 
Portulacese,  322 
Post,-  1 020 
Pot  marjoram,  452 
Potameffi,  532 
Potamogeton,  532 

natans,  532 
Potash,  912 

acetate,  913 

arseniate,  914 

arsenite  of,  solution, 
832 

biarseniate,  914 
bicarbonate,  914 
bisulphate,  915 
boro-tartrate,  915 
Brandish 's  solution,  832 
carbonate,  916 

—  from  crystals  of  tar- 
tar, 917 

—  from  pearl  ashes, 
917 

—  pure,  916 

—  solution,  833 
caustic,  912 

—  table  of  the  strength 
of  solutions  of.  differ- 
ent densities,  52 

chlorate,  917 
chloride  of,  solution, 
833 

citrate  of,  solution,  833 
effervescing  solution, 

833 
hydrate,  912 
nitrate,  919 

—  fused,  920 
quadroxalate,  920 
silicate  of,  solution,  834 
solution,  831 
sulphate,  920 

—  with  sulphur,  920 
tartrate,  92] 

witli  lime,  916 
Potassa,  Cl  J 

caustica,  912 

cum  calce,  916 
Potassa:  acctas,  913 

aqua,  837 

-nrsenias,  914 

bicarhonas,  914 

bisnlphas,  915 

boro-tartras,  915 

carbonas,  916 

—  c  lixivo  cinere,  917 
— 0,c-  tilrtari  "ystallis, 

—  purum,  916 

E  E  E  E 
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Po'.assa?  clilovas,  !)1 7 
hydras  912 
nitras,  919 

—  fusa,  920 
quadroxalas,  920 
sulphas,  920 

—  cum  sulphure,  920 
sulphuretum,  921 
tartras,  921 

Potassii  bromidum,  915 

cyanidum,  918 

cyanuretum,  918 

iodidum,  918 

sulphuretum,  921 
Potassium,  hromide,  915 

cyanide,  918 

cyanuret,  918 

hydrargyro-iodo  -  cya- 
nide, 800 

iodide,  921 

—  compound  solution, 
834 

iodhydrargyrate  of  io- 
dide, 800 
iodo-hydrargyrate,  800 
sulphuret,  921 
Pot-pourri,  922 
Potato,  435 

fly,  or  striped  canthan'p, 
178 

slip,  sea-side,  420 

starch,  436 
Potatoes,  435 

Java,  452 
.  Spanish,  419 

sweet,  419 
Potentilla  anserina,  301 

argentea,  301 

comarum,  301 

fragaria,  301 

reptans,  301 

tormentilla,  301 
Poterium  sanguisorba, 
302 

Pothos  foctida,  567 

officinalis,  567 
Potted  lampreys,  158 
Potus  imperialis,  922 
Poudre  clarifiante,  923 

metallique,  704 
Poultices,  antiseptic,  853 
Pounce,  922 

Pourretia  lanuginoa,  557 
Powder,  Algaroth's,  647 
aloes,  compound,  923 
alum   and  capsicum, 
923 

—  compound,  923 
anchovy, 924 
asarubacca,  compound, 
924 

astringent    for  nasal 
gleet,  852 


Powder,  basilic,  924 
bezoardic,  793 
bronze,  675 
chalk,  compound,  925 

—  with  opium,  com- 
pound, 925 

cinnamon,  924 
curry,  727 
Cyprus,  595 
for  cataplasm,  924 

—  clarifying  wines,  923 
fumigating,  926 
Gregory's,  927 

hair,  925 

—  plain,  925 

—  violet,  925 
hartshorn,  burnt,  925 
Hunt's  economical 

breakfast,  710 
ipecacuanha  compound, 
926 

jalap,  compound,  926 
kino,  compound,  927 
lemonade,  927 
Martin's  cancer,  443 
mushroom,  923 
plate,  923 

—  boiling,  923 
Plummer's  alterative, 

637 

quercus  marina,  927 
rhubarb,  compound, 

927 
sachet,  939 
salep,  435 

saline,  compound,  927 
scammony,  compound, 

928 
silvering,  923 
sponge,  burnt,  928 
squill,  928 
tin,  962 

tragacanth,  compound, 
928 

Powders,  alterative,  846 

astringent,  852 

diuretic,  850 

effervescing,  925 

ginger  beer,  926 

Seidlitz,  925 

sodaic,  925 

spruce  beer,  926 

tooth,  736 
Prangos  pabularia,  342 
Prassium,  448 
Premna  intcgrifolia,  457 
Prenanthes  serpentaria, 
383 

Prepared  chalk,  726 

cochineal,  922 

shells,  975 
Prescriptions,  explanation 
of  terms  Used  in,  95 


Prescriptions,  symbol* 

used  in,  100 
Preservation  of  animal 

substances,  192 
Preserved  juice  of  aco- 
nite, 964 

 dandelion,  965 

 foxglove,  964 

 hemlock,  964 

 henbane,  964 

 lettuce,  964 

 wormwood,  964 

mangoes,  272 
mother  cloves,  31 4 
Prestat's  adhesive  plaster, 
744 

Prick  madam,  324 

Prickly  ash,  261 
carline  thistle,  372 
liquorice,  285 
pole,  561 
saltwort,  471 
sow  thistle,  387 
wild  lettuce,  381 
wood  fusian,  264 
yellow  wood,  261 

Pride,  158 

Primrose,  common,  463 

—  evening,  309 
oxlip,  462 
tree,  309 

Primula  auricula,  462 
elatior,  462 
officinalis,  463 
veris,  462 

—  acaulis,  463 

—  elatior,  462 

—  officinalis,  462 

—  vulgaris,  463 
vulgaris,  463 

Primulacea?,  461 
Prinos  glaber,  242,  265 

verticillatus,  265 
Printing  ink,  816,  1013 
Privet,  common,  400 

evergreen,  266 

mock,  402 
Proboscidiana,  122 
Process  of  tanning,  195 

of  tawing,  195 
Procumbent  azalea,  .195 

marsh  wort,  337 
Praecocia,  297 
Proof  spirit,  961 

vinegar,  607 
Prophylactic  vinegar, 
610 

Prosopis  juliflora,  292 

spicigcra,  292 
Protea  grandiflorn,  489 

melh flora,  4S9 
Proteacea?,  489 
Proteine,  922 
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Protium  gileadense,  "2 (j 0 

javanicum,  273 

kafal,  269 

kataf,  269 
Pruna,  302 

gallica,  302 

sylvestria,  302 
Prunella,  453 

vulgaris,  453 
Prunelloes,  302 
Prunes,  302 
Prunus  armeniaca,  297 

armenoides,  302 

aspera,  298 

aubretiana,  302 

cerasus  acida,  298 

—  avium,  298 
claudiana,  302 
cocumilia,  302 
domestica,  302 
hyemalis,  298 
laurocerasus,  298 
mahaleb,  298 
padus,  298 
pruneauliana,  302 
rubra,  299 
spinosa,  302 
sylvestris,  302 
turonensis,  302 
undulata,  299 
Virginiana,  299 

Prussian  blue,  712 

—  soluble,  779 
Prussic  acid,  618,  619 
Pseudo  Brasilium,  272 

cytisus,  283 

rhabarbarum,  205 
Psidium  pomiferum,  316 

pyriferum  316 
Psoralia  bituminosa,  292 

corylifolia,  292 

glandulosa,  242,  292 

pentaphylla,  293 
Psychotria  crocea,  362 

emetica,  362 

noxia,  363 

sulphurea,  362 
Psycotria  herbacea,  360 

macropoda,  360 
Psyllium  pulicaria,  466 
Ptarmica,  384 

vulgaris,  384 
Ptelca  trifoliata,  260 
Pteris  aquilina,  506 
Pterocarpi  lignum,  293 
Pterocarpus  bilobus,  293 

dalbergioides,  293 

draco,  293 

erinaccus,  293 

Intlicus,  293 

marsupium,  293 

santalinus,  293 

Scnegalensis,  293 


Pteropoda,  161 
Ptychotis  adjowan,  312 

coptica,  342 

heterophylla,  342 

involucrata,  342 

sylvestris,  342 
Puccoon,  214 
Pucha  pat,  457,  893 
Puchury,  486 

beans,  482 
Pucraria  tuberosa,  293 
Puff  balls,  590 
Puharee  indrayun,  317 
Pulegium,  450 

cervinum,  449 

vulgare,  450 
Pulex  irritans,  176 

penetrans,  176 
Pulicaria,  384 

dentata,  384 

dyseuterica,  384 

odora,  384 
Pulmonaria  arborea,  598 

Gallica,  378 

maculosa,  425 

officinalis,  425 
Pulque,  556 
Pulsatilla,  201 
Pulveres  effervescentes, 
925 

—  aperientes,  925 

—  cum  abiete,  926 
 zingibere,  926 

Pulvis  agaricus,  923 
albuminis,  923 
algarothi,  647 
aloes  compositus,  923 
aluminis  compositus, 
923 

aromaticus,  924 
asarabaccae  compositus, 

924 
bnsilicus,  924 
bezoardicus,  793 
cinnamomi  compositus, 

924 
clupeaj,  924 
cornu  cervini  usli,  92fi 
creta;  compositus,  92fi 
  cum  opii,  925 

—  opiatus,  925 
cum  capsico,  923 
diapente,  738 
fumalis,  926 
ipecacuanha?  composi- 
tus, 926 

jalapnj  compositus,  926 
kino  compositus,  927  - 
pro  argento,  923 

—  cataplasmate,  924 

—  crine,  925 

—  limonatlo,  927 
qucrcus  marina:,  927 


Pulvis  rbei  compositus, 
927 

sal  in  us  compositus, 
927 

scammonii  compositus, 
928 

scilla?,  928 

spongia?  ustre,  928 

sternutatorius,  928 

tragacanthae  composi- 
tus, 928 
Pumpion,  318 
Pumpkin  or  Gourd,  com- 
mon, 318 
Punch,  929 

cold,  929 

gin,  929 

iced,  929 

milk.  929 

tea,  929 

wine,  929 
Punica  granatum,  307 
Puntu  puntu,  586 
Purga  de  gentio,  495 

macho,  421 
Purgados  Paulistas,  -195 
Purging  flax,  233 

nuts,  498 
Purified  ox-gall,  or  bile, 

952 
Purl,  929 

Purple  archangel,  44 (i 
cow  wheat,  440 
flowered   small  reed, 
573 

goat's  beard,  388 
laver,  laciniated,  601 
loosestrife,  spiked,  311 
marsh     cinque  foil, 
301 

of  Cassius,  672 
orchis,  early,  535 
sea  rocket,  21 S 

—  spurge,  502 
spiked   willow  herb, 

311 

topped  clary,  453 
trefoil,  common,  295 
violet,  226 
willow,  bitter,  521 

—  Norfolk,  521 
yam,  546 

Purpura,  163 
Purree,  804 
Purslane,  322 

Jamaica,  322 

sea,  468 
Putchuk  root,  538 
Putty,  glazier's,  929 

polisher's,  929 

tree,  Kya,  315 
Pyramidal  bugle,  t  i  l 

orchis,  535 
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Pyrethrum  parthenium, 

385 

tanacetum,  385 
Pyrola,  397 

altera,  397 

rotundifolia,  397 

secuuda,  397 

utnbellata,  396 
Pyrolacese,  396 
Pyroligneous  acid,  529 
Pyrophorus,  929 
Pyrotechny,  930 
Pyrus,  303 

aria,  303 

aucuparia,  303 

communis,  303 

cydonia,  299 

domestica,  303 

malus,  303 

sorbus,  303 

torminaliti,  303 

Q. 

Quadria  heterophylla, 
489 

Quadrumana,  111 
Quail,  common,  139 
Quassia  amara,  262 

coissi,  262 

excelsa,  262 

polygama,  262 

simarouba,  262 
Queen  of  the  meadows, 
306 

Queen's  blue,  712 

yellow,  718 
Quercitron,  520 
Quercus  alba,  519 

aegylops,  519 

ballota,  519 

castanea,  519 

castillana,  519 

coccifera,  519 

cortex,  520 

esculus,  51 9 

falcata,  519 

ilex,  519 

infectoria,  519 

marinus,  599 

nigra,  520 

pedunculata,  520 

robur,  520 

sessiliflora,  520 

suber,  520 

tinctoria,  520 
Quicken,  303 
Quills,  142 
Quina,  930 

nmarilla,  353 

baya,  353 

blanca,  497 

colorada,  350 


Quina  de  serra,  363 

—  remijo,  363 
delgadilla,  or  delgada, 

354 

disulphate  of,  931 
do  campo,  407 
naranjada,  354 
roxa,  356 
velvet-leaved,  354 
Quinae  acetas,  931 
citras,  931 
disulphas,  931 
ferrocyanas,  931 
hydrochloras,  933 
lactas,  931 
nitras,  933 
phosphas,  933 
sulphas,  932 

—  neutralis,  933 
valerianas,  933 

Quince,  299 

tree,  299 
Quininaj  sulphas,  932 
Quinine,  930 

acetate,  931 

amorphous,  930 

citrate,  931 

and  iron,  citrate  of,  779 

and  iron,cyanide  of,  779 

ferrocyanide  of,  779 

hydrochlorate,  933 

lactate,  931 

muriate,  933 

nitrate,  933 

phosphate,  933 

sulphate  of,  neutral  or 
soluble,  933 

valerianate,  933 
Quino  bodo  amarillo,  355 
Quinoa,  471 
Quinoidine,  931 
Quinquina  blanc,  355 

calisaya,  357 

des  Antilles,  359 

di  piantri,  360 

gris,  353 

jauue,  357 

1 —  royal,  357 

nova,  356 

of  St.  Lucia,  359 

orange,  354 

piton,  359 

rouge,  355 
Quinquino,  289 
Quin's  sauce,  943 
Quinsey  berries,  327 

R. 

Rabbit,  121 
RadclinVs  elixir,  844 
Radiated    animals,  109, 
184 


Radical  vinegar,  612 
Radices   alpinise  spuria;, 
540 

Radish,  common,  221 

horse,  218 

water,  221 
Radix  aristolochia,  215 

eryngii  condita,  335 

mustela,  404 

vesicatoria,  464 
Raee,  222 

Ragged  hoary  evernia, 
595 

robin,  232 
Ragout  spice,  954 
Ragwort,  386 

broad-leaved,  386 
Raia  batis,  158 

clavata,  158 

oxyrinchus,  158 

rhinobatus,  158 

sephen,  159 

tuberculata,  159 
Raisins,  254 

Belvidere,  254 

black  Smyrna,  254 

bloom,  254 

Denia,  254 

East  Indian,  254 

Lexia,  254 

Malaga,  254 

Muscatel,  254 

of  the  sun,  254 

red  Smyrna,  254 

Sultana,  254 

Valencia,  254 
Raiz  da  China  branca  e 

rubra,  547 
Ram  thorn,  black,  266 
Ramalina  farinacea,  597 

narrow  mealy,  597 
Rampion  bell  flower,  391 

round-headed,  391 

spiked,  391 
Rampions,  391 

horned,  391 
Ramsons,  551 

spotted,  550 
Ramtill,  378 
Rana,  148 

bufo,  148 

esculenta,  149 

paradoxa,  149 

tinctoria,  149 
Randia  durnetorum,  363 

ruiziana,  363 

spinosa,  363 
Ranunculaeere,  199 
Ranunculus  aconitifolius, 
204  W 

acris,  204 

aquatilis.  204 
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Ranunculus  arvensis,  204 
auricomus,  204 
bulbosus,  204 
ticaria,  202 
flamens  major,  204 

—  minor,  204 
flammula,  204 
glacialis,  204 
globosus,  205 
lingua,  204 
montanus,  204 
palustris,  204 
repens,  204 
sceleratus,  204 
thora,  205 

Rape,  217,  254 

broom,  443 
Raphanus  aquaticus,  221 

bortensis,  22] 

raphanistrum,  221 

rusticanus,  218 

sativus,  221 

sylvestris,  218 
Rapunculus  corniculatus, 
391 

esculentus  391 
Rapuntium  tupa,  390 
Raspberry,  305 
Ras-sa-ma-la,  257 
Rata  capraria,  284 
Ratafia,  934 

a  la  violette,  935 

d'angelique,  934 

d'anis,  934 

de  brou  de  noix,  934 

—  cafe,  934 

—  cassis,  934 

—  cerisis,  934 

—  cbocolat,  934 

—  coings,  934 
d'ecorce  d'oranges,  935 
de  fleurs  d'oranges,  935 
■ —  framboises,  934 

—  genievre,  934 

—  noyau,  934 
d'ceillets,  935 
de  Tolu,  935 

Rattle,    common  vellow, 
440 
red,  440 
Rattle-snake,  American, 
147 

—  root,  229 
Rattle-snake's  master, 

382 

Ttavensara,  260 

aromatica,  260 
Raw  sugar,  570 
Ray,  shagreen,  159 
Razor-bill,  141 
Real  amadou,  592 
Realgar,  670 


Reaumuria  vermiculata, 
325 

Rebenta  cavillos,  390 
Recamier's  caustic,  703 
Rectified  spirit,  961 
Red  and  white  currants, 
327 

archangel,  446 
bark,  355 
bear  berry,  393 
beet,  469 
behen,  465 
berried  bryony,  317 
blite,  468 
brown,  715 
cabbage,  217 

—  pickled,  217 
cedar,  528 
chalk,  715 
chrome,  909 
coral,  189 
dead  nettle,  446 
deal,  529 
dulse,  600 

German  catchfly,  232 
heart  cherries,  298 
hematite,  776 
hemp  nettle,  445 
Indian,  715 
lead,  715,  911 
lily,  554 

lumber  stone,  715 
mint,  bushy,  450 
morocco,  200 
mulberry,  514 
orange,  715 
passion  flower,  321 
pepper,  429 
poppy,  common,  214 
rattle,  440 
root,  214 
sanclal  wood,  293 
sanders,  293 
shrubby  spurge,  500 
Smyrna  raisins,  254 
sorrel,  231 
sumach,  273 
tamarinds,  294 
tan,  328 
turnip,  211 
valerian,  365 
Venetian,  715 
wheat,  577 
whortle  berry,  392 
wood,  295 

—  Andaman,  293 

—  tree,  258 
Reddle,  715 
Uedhead,  409 

Reed,  branched  burr,  568 
common,  576 
grass,  573 


Reed,  great,  571 
mace,  568 

purple  flowered  small, 

573 
star,  492 
Refined  sugar,  576 
Refrigerants,  854 
Regina  prati,  306 
Regulus,  935 
Rein  deer,  128 
Relation  between  different 
thermometrical  scales, 
55 

Remijia  ferruginea,  363 

vellozii,  363 
Renealmia  exaltata,  537 
Rennet,  935 

apple,  303 
Reptiles,  142 

Ophidian,  145 
Reptilia,  142 
Requiem,  159 
Reseda  lutea,  227 

luteola,  227 

vulgaris,  227 
Resedaceas,  227 
Resin,  black  boy,  555 

common,  529 

cowdie  pine,  527 

fir,  526 

moschat,  240 

of  amber,  866 

—  Indiau  hemp,  935 

—  jalap,  935 
white,  529 
yellow,  556 

Resina  cannabis  indica:, 
935 
chibon,  270 
elemi  orientalis,  268 
jalapa;,  935 
Resine   elemi   en  pains, 
268 

Hest  harrow,  290 
Resta  bovis,  290 
Restoratives,  849 
Reveillematin,  502 
Rex  amaroris,  230 
Rhabarbarum  monacho- 

rum,  479 
Rhamnea;,  265 
Rhamnus  alatemus,  266 

amygdalinus,  266 

buxil'olius,  266 

catharticus,  266 

frangula,  266 

infectorius,  266 

jujuba,  267 

lycioides,  266 

niger,  266 

cenophia,  266 

oleoides,  266 

paliurus,  266 
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Rhamnus  pubescens,  260 

sanguineus,  266 

saxatilis,  266 

siculus,  266 

theezans,  266 

volubilis,  265 

zizyphus,  267 
Rhapontic  blanc,  373 
Rhaponticum  behen,  373 
Rhatania,  228 
Rhatany,  228 
Rheum,  474 

capsicum,  475 

compactum,  475 

crapenervum,  476 

emodi,  476 

leuchorizum,  476 

palmatum,  476 

Rhaponticum,  477 

ribes,  477 

spiciforma,  477 

undulatum,  477 

ustum,  935 

Webbianum,  476 
Rhinacanthus  communis, 
460 

Rhinanthus   crista  galli, 
440 

Rhinoceros,  123 

Indicus,  123 

unicornis,  123 
Rhizoboleee,  249 
Rhizobolus  butyrosus, 
250 

pekea,  250 

tuberculosa,  251 
Rhizuphora  gymnoihiza, 
308 

mangle,  308 
Rhizophoreaa,  308 
Rhizopogon  albus,  593 
Rhodia  radix,  324 
Rhodiola  rosea,  324 
Rhododendron  chrysan- 
thum,  395 

ferrugineum,  396 

maximum,  396 

ponticum,  396 

yellow,  395 
Rhodomenia  palmata,  601 
Rhceadas  petala,  214 
Rhceas,  214 
Rhubarb,  474 

burnt,  935 

China,  475 

concentrated  infusion, 
834 

English,  205,  477 
French,  477 
Malabar,  478 
monk's,  471!,  479 
Russian,  475 
tablets,  998 


Rhubarb,  toasted,  935 

wharted  leaved,  477 
Rbubarbe  indigene,  373 
Rhus  copallina,  273 

coriana,  273 

cotinus,  273 

glabra,  273 

javanicum,  273 

metopium,  273 

obsoniorum,  273 

perniciosa,  273 

pumila,  273 

radicans,  273 

striata,  273 

toxicodendron,  273 

typhinum,  274 

vern^x,  274 

virginianum,  274 

venenata,  274 
Rib  grass,  466 
Ribes,  327 

aibinervum,  327 

album,  327 

alpinum,  327 

fragrans,  327 

grossularia,  327 

hortense,  327 

macrobotrys,  327 

nigrum,  327 

punctatum,  327 

rubrum,  327 

triste,  327 

uva  cry  spa,  327 

viscosum,  327 
Ribesia,  327 
Ribwort  plantain,  466 
Rice,  Canada,  578 

German,  574 

ground,  575 

Indian,  574 

rough,  574 
Richardsonia  Brazillieu- 
sis,  363 

emetica,  363 

rosea,  363 

scabra,  363 
Ricini  semina,  507 
Ricinus  communis,  507 

—  major,  508 

—  minor,  507 
viridis,  508 

Riga  balsam,  528 
Rindera  laevigata,  412 

tetrapsis,  412 
Ring-dove,  138 
Ringworm  bush,  280 
Ritro,  376 
River  conferva,  599 

crawfish,  17*1 

horse,  122 

lamprey,  158 

weed,  hairy,  599 
Rivina  humilis,  472 


Ri vina  paniculate,  464 
Roach,  153 
Roan,  303 

Roast  beef  plant,  543 

Rob,  936 

diamorum,936 
dyacaryon,  936 
of  elderberries,  936 

—  mulberries,  936 

—  of  walnuts,  936 
sambuci,  936 

Robinia  caragana,  280 

florida,  293 
Robinsoniamelianthifolia, 
316 

Rocambole,  550 
Rocella,  dyer's,  597 

tinctoria,  597 
Roch  alum,  639 
Roche's  embrocation  for 
the  hooping-cough, 
844 

Rochi  gallis,  639 
Rock  alum,  639 

moss,  597 

oil,  688 

rose,  419,  479 

salt,  939 

savory,  454 

sparrow  grass,  552 
Rocket,  220 

garden,  219 

London,  222 

purple  sea,  218 

wild,  227 

winter,  216 

3Tellow,  216 
Rodentia,  119 
Rodents,  119 
Roman  alum,  639 

cement,  706 

nettle,  515 

weight,  15 

woimwood,  common, 
370 

—  true,  370 
Rood,  bresille,  293 

hout,  293 
Root,  alum,  328 

American  China,  548 
arrow,  539 
blood,  214,  300 
butterfly,  409 
cahimbo,  209 
Canada  snake,  494 

—  yellow,  203 
Carolina  pink,  413 
cassamunar,  540 
chay, 361 
chocolate,  300 
cocoa,  566 
dragon,  565 

East  Indian  arrow,  53b 
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Root,  fever,  349 
golden  thread  of  Assam, 

202 
gravel,  377 
karil,  237 
Mechoacan,  421 
moon,  584 
Mouringhy,  289 
of  scarcity,  469 
orris,  543 
pink,  300 
pleurisy,  409 
Putchuk,  538 
rattle-snake,  229 
red,  214 
rose,  324 

seneka  snake,  229 

Tahiti  arrow,  546 

thorough,  377 

Virginia  snake,  493,  569 

white  ginger,  541 

yellow,  205 
Roots,  China,  547 
Rope,  coir,  563 
Ros  majalis,  841 

solis,  227 
Rosa  alba,  304 

—  vulgaris  major,  304 
arvensis,  304 
canina,  304 
centifolia,  304 
damascena,  304 

flore  albopleno,  304 

Gallica,  304 

mollissima,  305 

pallida,  304 

Provincialis,  304 

rubiginosa,  305 

rubra,  304 

sempervirens,  305 

solis,  227 

stylosa,  304 

systyla,  304 
Rosacea,  296 
Rosaj  canina  pulpa,  304 

centifolia  pctala,  304 

Gallica*  petala,  304 
Rose  bush,  dog,  304 

—  pale  red,  304 
cabbage,  304 
Christmas,  203 
close-styled  dog,  304 
common  guelder,  349 
corn,  2 1  1 

damask,  304 
dc  provins,  304 
evergreen,  305 
female  holly,  225 
French,  304 
hundred-leaved,  304 
male  holly,  225 
mealy  guelder,  349 
pink,  715 


Rose,  provins,  304 
rock,  419,  479 
root,  324 
South  Sea,  404 
spotted  animal  rock, 
225 

trailing  dog,  304 

white  or  blush,  304 

wiliow,  521 
Rosebay,  404 

American,  396 

dwarf,  396 

willow  herb,  309 
Rosella,  227 
Rosemary,  453 

leaved  andromeda,  393 

marsh,  465 

poet's,  490 

wild,  393,  395 
Roses,  bloom,  712 

milk,  822 
Rosetti,  594 
Rosewood,  418,  419 

canary,  284 

Jamaica,  246,  268 
Rosin,  529 

black,  711 
Rosmarinus  officinalis, 
453 

Rossalis  des  six  graines, 
710 

Rottlera  tinctoria,  508 
Rouge,  373 

card,  373 
Rough  bind  weed,  547 

chervil,  330 

fruited  spurge,  503  • 

horse-tail,  582 

hound,  159 

marsh  bedstraw,  360 

rice,  575 

spinach,  471 

spleen  wort,  584 
Round  barley,  573 

birth  wort,  493 
Round-headed  garlic, 
great,  549 

—  rampion,  391 
leaved  crane's  bill,  255 

—  crowfoot,  204 

—  dogwood,  346 

—  horse-mint,  450 

—  sundew,  227 

—  winter  grass,  397 
rooted  cyperus,  569 
zedoary,  540 

Rousette,159 
Rousseau's  laudanum. 
1017 

Royal  marsh  orchis,  535 
Rubefacient  liniments, 
855 


Rubefacients,  855 
Rubia  cynanchica,  350 

mangith,  363 

mangista,  363 

sylvestris  lsevis,  360 

tinctorum,  363 
Rubiacese,  350 
Rubiacic  acid,  364 
Rubia;  radix,  363 
Rubigo  ferri,  783 
Rubus  csesius,  305 

chamasmorus,  305 

fruticosus,  305 

hispidus,  305 

idseus,  305 

saxatilles,  305 

triviaiis,  305 

villosus,  305 

vulgaris,  305 
Ruby,  artificial,  791 
Ruddle,  715 
Rue,  261 

common  meadow,  205 

goat's,  284 

greater  meadow,  205 

harmel,  wild,  260 

leaved    whitlow  grass, 
328 

lesser  meadow,  205 
narrow-leaved,  261 
Spanish  meadow,  205 
wall,  584 

Ruellia  tuberosa,  460 

Rum,  576 

Rumex  acetosa,  478 

acetosella,  478 

acutus,  478 

alpinus,  478 

aquaticus,  478 

Brittannica,  4/8 

crispus,  478 

liyJrolapathum,  478 

obtusifolius,  479 

patientia,479 

sanguineus,  479 

scutatus,  479 

xanthorrhizn,  47S 
Ruminantia,  124 
Rumphal,  565 
Rupture  wort ;  glabrous. 

323 
Ruscus,  554 

aculcatus,  554 

hypoglossum,  555 

hypophylhim,  555 
Rush,  bull,  570 

nut,  569 

sweet,  571 
Rushes,  Dutch,  582 
Rushy  gum  succory,  374 
Rusot,  210  ' 
Russia  seeds,  573 
Russian  rhubarb,  475 
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Rust  of  iron,  783 
Ruta  angustifolia,  261 

graveolens,  261 

hortensis,  261 

muraria,  584 

sylvestris,  260 
Rutacese,  259 
Rutas  folia,  261 
Rybes  of  Serapia?,  477 
Rye,  576 

spirit,  576 

spring,  576 

spurred,  576 

winter,  576 

S. 

Sabadilla,  557 

seeds,  559,  560 
Sabbatia,  416 
angularis,  416 
decussata,"41 6 
gracilis,  416 
Sabina,  527 
Sabinaa  folia?,  528 
Sabinea  fiorida,  293 
Sacaranda  brasiliensis, 
479  . 
ovalifolia,  417 
Saccharometers,  41 
Saccharum,  936 
candum,  937 
hordeatum,  939 
lactis,  938 
officinale,  576 
penidium,  939 
sinense,  576 
Sacculus,  939 
Sachet,  939 

powder,  939 
Safflower,  373,  543 
Saffron,  543 
bastard,  373,  543 
cake,  543 
crocus,  543 
dyers,  373 
hay,  543 
meadow,  557 
Sage,  common,  453 
Ethiopian,  453 
great  garden,  454 
leaf  mullicn,  453 
of  Crete,  453 

—  Jerusalem,  425 

—  virtue,  454 
small  garden,  451 
wood,  456 

Saggina  rubra,  577 
Sagitta  aquatica,  532 
Sagittaria  sagitti  folia,  532 
Sago,  546,  547,  5G0  561, 
562,564,  580 
palm,  564  . 


Sago,  Portland,  565 
Sagou,  564 
Saguaster  major,  562 
Saguerus  rumphii,  561,564 
Sagus  farinifera,  564 

genuina,  564 

inermis,  580 

lsevis,  564 

palma  pinus,  564 

Rumphii,  564 

viniferas,  564 
Saintfoin  cockshead,  290 
Saint  Lucie  wood,  298 
Sal  ammoniac,  641 

gemmae,  939 

limonum,  939 

polychrestus  glaseri, 
939 

prunella,  920,  940 

sedativum  Hombergi, 
613 

succini,  624 
Salad  bumet,  302 

corn,  366 
Salamander,  common,  149 
Salamandra  maculosa,  149 
Salep,  534;  535 

French,  435 

misri,  536 

Otaheite,  546 

powder,  435 
Salicina,  940 
Salicine,  940 
Salicineaa,  518,  520 
Salicis  cortex,  520 
Salicornia  fruticosa,  471 

herbacea,  471 
Salisburiaadiantifolia,  530 
Salix  alba,  520 

amygdalina,  520 

Babylonica,  520 

caprea,  521 

eriocephala,  521 

fragilis,  521 

helix,  521 

herbacea,  521 

laurea,  521 

monandra,  521 

pentandra,  521 

purpurea,  5'21 

Russelliana,  521 

viminalis,  521 
Sallow,  521 

great  round-leaved,  521 

thorn,  491 
Salmo  alpinus,  154 

salar,  154 
Salmon,  154 
Saloop,  536 
Salsify,  388 
Salsola  lndica,  471 

kali,  47 1 

sativa.  471 

7 


Salsola  soda,  471 
tragus,  471 

Salt,  Epsom,  839 

Glaser's  poly  chrest,  939 
Homberg's  sedative, 
613 

microcosmic,  857 

of  bark,  essential,  764 

—  lemons,  939 

—  sorrel,  920 

—  tartar,  916 
rook,  939 

Schlippe's  antimonial, 

952 

sore  throat,  940 

spirit  of,  616 
Salted  cucumbers,  318 
Saltpetre,  919 
Salts,  smelling,  643 

solubility  of,  78 
Saltwort,  471 

prickly,  471 
Salve,  lip,  707 
Salvia  agrestis,  456 

Benghalensis,  449 

Cretioa,  453 

grandifiora,  453 

horuiium,  453 

hortensis  major,  454 

—  minor,  454 
lndica,  453 
lyrata,  453 
CEthiopica,  453 
officinalis,  453 
scalarea,  454 
verbenaca,  454 
verticillata,  454 
virtutis,  454 
vita?,  584 

Salvidora  persica,  464 
Sambac,  mogorium,  402 
Sambucus,  349 

Canadensis,  340 

ebulus,  348 

nigra,  349 

—  virescens,  349 
racemosa,  349 

Samolus  valerandi,  463 
Samovy  isinglass,  154 
Samphire,  334 

marsh,  471 

pickled,  334 
Sampscus,  451 
Sanamunda,  481 
Sand  box,  504 

garlic,  549 

helichrysum,  379 

strapwort,  323 
Sandal  tree  490 

wood,  490 

_  red,  293 

white,  490 

yellow,  490 
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Sandarach,  526 

gura,  526 
Sanders'  blue,  716 

red,  293 

white,  490 

yellow,  490,  530 
Sandiver,  940 
Sandix,  715 

Sandoricum  Indicum,  252 
Sandwort,  sea,  230 

sea-side,  230 
Sangre  del  drago,  497 
Sangsue  de  sac  majeur, 
169 

marquetee,  168 
interrompue,  168 
medicinale  de  verbano, 
169 

—  grise,  168 

—  verte,  169 
noire,  169 

Sanguinaria  Canadensis, 
214 

Sanguisorba,  302 
Sanguisuga  cavena,  169 

chlorogaster,  168 

interrupta,  168 

marginata,  168 

medicinalis,  168,  169 

obscnra,  169 

officinalis,  169 

verbana,  169 
Sanicle,  bear's  ear,  46 1 

wood,  342 

Yorkshire,  461 
Sanicula  europaea,  342 
Santa  Maria  leaf,  523 

—  tree,  246 
Santalacese,  490 
Santalum  album,  490 

citrinum,  490 

freycinetianum,  490 

myrtifolium,  490 

paniculatum,  490 

rubrum,  293 
Santolina  chamsecyparis- 
sis,  385 

fragrantiasima,  385 

tinctoria,  374 
Santonica  maritima,  376 
Santonicum,  370 
Sap  green,  713 
Sapa,  938 
Sapindacete,  250 
Sapindus  edulis,  250 

emarginatus,  251 

saponaria,  251 
Sapium  ancuparium,  508 

Indicum,  508 

sebiferum,  509 
Sapo,  940 

amygdalinus,  941 

Castiliensis,  940 


Sapo  crotonis,  942 

guaiacinus,  942 

Hispanicus,  940 

jalapinus,  942 

mollis,  940 

stibiatus,  942 

terebinthinae,  942 
Sapodilla  tree,  398 
Sapodillu,  398 
Saponaria,  232" 

officinalis,  232 

vaccaria,  232 
Saponine,  943 
Sapota  achras,  398 
Sapotaceae,  397 
Sappan,  280 
Sapphire,  artificial,  791 
Saracen's  wound  wort, 
386 

Sarcoptis  hominis,  172 
Sarcostemma  aphyllum, 
411 

glaucum,  411 

stipitaceum,  411 
Sargassum  bacciferum, 
601 

vulgare,  601 
Sarsaparilla,  473 

bastard,  569 

East  Indian,  410 

false,  345 

German,  568,  569 

Indian,  547 

Lisbon  or  Brazilian, 
549 
Sass,  112 
Sassa  gum,  276 
Sassafras  lignum,  487 

nuts,  487 

officinalis,  487 

parthenoxylon,  488 

radix,  487 

tree,  487 
Satin  flower,  220 
Saturated  solutions,  boil- 
ing points  of,  75 
Saturating  power  of  citric 

acid,  615 
Satureja  cnpitata,  454 

durior,  454 

frutescens,  454 

hortensis,  454 

juliana,  454 

montana,  454 

spicata,  454 

thrymba,  454 
Satyrion,  butterfly,  534 

French,  535 

male,  535 
Satyrium,  534,  535 

hircinum,  535 
Sauce  alone,  216 

Chetney,  943 


Sauce,  fish,  943 
piquante,  943 
Quin's,  943 
tomato,  944 
Saucers,  pink,  373 
Sauces,  943 
Sauniah,  575 
Saur  kraut,  217 
Sauna,  144 
Saurureae,  522 
Saururus  vernus,  522 
Sausage  spice,  954 
Savine,  527 

oil  of,  528 
Savoeja,  559 
Savory,  rock,  454 

spice,  954 

summer,  454 

winter,  454 
Savoy  cabbage,  217 
Sawwort,  386 
Saxifraga  alba,  328 

antiquorum,  232 

aurea,  328 

cotyledon,  328 

geum,  328 

granulata,  328 

tridactylites,'328 

vulgaris,  343 
Saxifragaceae,  327 
Saxifrage,  common  Bur- 
net, 342 

—  golden,  328 

golden,  328 

great,  232 

kidney  shaped,  328 

meadow  pepper,  343 

narrow-leaved,  328 

three-leaved,  328 

white  meadow,  328 
Saxon  blue,  712 
Scabiosa,  366 

arvensis,  366 

succisa,  367 
Scabious,  annual  sheep's, 
391 

field,  366 

hairy  sheeps,  391 
Scaly  grammitis,  585 
Scammony,  419 

■Aleppo,  419 

European,  410 

French,  410 

Montpelier,  410 

plant,  Aleppo,  419 

senna,  411 

Smyrna,  411 
Scandix  anthriscus,  330 

cerefolium,  330 

odorata,  339 

pecten  veneris,  343 
Scansores,  138 
Scariola,  381 
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Scarlet  bean,  291 
cup  lichen,  597 
flowered  horse  chesnut, 
249 

mushroom,  530 

pimpernel,  461 

runner,  291 
Scarus  ruminans,  153 
Schageri  cottan,  238 
Scheele's  green,  713 
Schinus  molle,  274 
Schleichera  trijuga,  250 
Schlippe's  antimonial  salt, 
952 

Schmidelia  serrata,  251 
Schoenanthus,  571 
Schotia  speciosa,  294 
Schubertia  disticha,  530 
Sciatica  cress,  220 
Scilla,  555 
Scillitin,  555 
Seine,  145 
Scincordii,  144 
Scincus  officinalis,  145 
Scindapsus  officinalis,  567 
Scio  turpentine,  272 
Scirpus  locustris,  570 
Scitaminese,  538 
Sciurus  vulgaris,  121 
Sclarea,  454 
Scleranthus  annuus,  323 

perennis,  323 
Sclerotium  clavus,  593 

cocos,  592 
Scollop,  166 

Scolopendra  alteruans, 
175 
gigantic,  175 
gigas,  175 
morsitans,  175 
Scolopendrium,  586 
ceterach,  585 
vulgare,  586 
Scolymus,  375 
hispanicus,  385 
maculatus,  385 
Scomber  scombrus,  152 

thynnus,  152 
Scoparia  dulcis,  440 
Scordium  germander,  456 
Scorodonia,  456 
Scorodopra8um,  549 
Scorpio  afer,  172 
Americanu8, 172 
Australia,  172 
Europscus,  172 
maurus,  172 
occitanus,  172 
Scorpioides,  278 
Scorpion,  African,  172 
American,  172 
Bavbary,  172 
European,  172 


Scorpion  grass,  field,  425 
■  —  great  water,  425 

Indian,  172 

senna,  282 

wort,  278 

yellow,  173 
Scorzonera  Hispanica,  385 

purpurea,  385 

subcEerula,  385 
Scotch  bonnets,  589 

fir,  529 

pearl  barley,  574 

scurvy  grass,  4 19 
Scot's  drops,  844 
Scouring  drops,  944 
Scrophularia  aquatica, 
440 

nodosa,  441 
Scrophularineae,  436 
Scurfy  boletus,  590 
Scurvy  grass,  common, 
218 

—  English,  218 

—  Scotch,  419 
Scutellaria  galericulata, 

454 
latefifolia,  455 
Scyphophorus  cocciferus, 
597 

pyxidatus,  598 
Sea  buckthorn,  491 
cabbage,  219 
calf,  118 
chickweed,  323 
cocoa  nut,  563 
colewort,  219,  419 
cow,  130 
dog,  118,  159 
ear,  161 
eels,  156 
elephant,  119 
eryngo,  or  Sea  holly, 

335 
girdle,  601 
grass,  Iceland,  602 
horse,  119 
kale,  219 
kidney  vetch,  288 
lamprey,  158 
lavender,  465 
lentils,  601 
lion,  119 

moss,  or  Coraline,  189 

orache,  469 

—  grass  leaved,  469 

purslane,  468,  469 

rocket,  purple,  218 

sandwort,  230 

sedge,  568 
Seagreen,  water,  531 
Seal,  118 

engraver's  cement,  704 

Solomon's,  553 


Sealing  wax,  944 

—  black,  944 

—  gold,  945 

—  marbled,  945 

—  red,  944 

—  soft,  945 
Sea-side  beech,  359 

—  bindweed,  419 
grape,  473 
potato  slip,  420 
sandwort,  230 
spurge,  502 

—  purple,  502 
spurry,  230 
starwort,  388 
wormwood,  370 
wrack,  599 

Sebestans,  427 
Sebesten  plums,  427 
Sebestena  officinalis,  427 
Sebestens  myxa,  427 
Sebifera  glutinosa,  488 
Secale,  576 
cereale,  576 

—  hybernum,  576 

—  vernum,  576 
cornutum,  576,  593 

Secamone  alpini,  411 

emetica,  41 1 
Securidaca,  283 
Sedatives,  846 
Sedge,  564 

hairy,  569 

pendulous  wood,  569 
sea,  568 

soft  brown  marsh,  569 

"wood,  569 
Sedum  acre,  324 

album,  324 

anacampseros,  324 

cepasa,  324 

majus,  324 

minimum,  324 

minus,  324 

rhodiola,  324 

telephium,  S24 
Seed,  all,  467_ 

canary,  575 

lac,  181.  821 

maw,  214 

worm,  219,  413,470 
Seeds,  caraway,  332 

castor,  507 

lamp-oil,  508 

manna,  573 

Mexico,  507 

musk,  234 

Russia,  573 

sabadilla,  '559,  560 

sesamum,  213 

worm, 370 
Seggrum,  386 
Seidlitz  powders,  926 
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Selago,  582 
Self  heal,  453 
Selinum  carnifolia,  543 

palustre,  341 

sylvestre,  341 
Seltzer  water,  666 
Semecarpus  anacardium, 
274 

Semen  cinae,  370 

contra,  370,  371 
Semola,  578 

rarita,  578 
Semoletta,  578 
Semolino,  578 
Sempervivum,  324 

tectorum,  324 
Senacia  maytenus,  265 
Sene  de  Nubia,  280 
Senebiera  coronopus,  219 
Senecio  cacanaster,  385 

doria,  385 

doronicum,  385 

jacobaea,  586 

saracenicus,  386 

tomentosus,  386 

vulgaris,  386 
Senega,  229 
Senegae  radix,  229 
Seneka  snake  root,  229 
Senna  Alexandrina,  280 

American,  281 

Arabica,  281 

bladder,  282 

concentrated  infusion, 
834 

Coromandel,  281 

country,  281 

East  Indian,  281 

essence,  831 

extract,  834 

Italian,  281 

Mecca,  280 

Mocho,  281 

of  Tripoli,  280 

pilgrim,  280 

scammony,  411 

scorpion,  282 

Tinevelly,  281 

tora,  281 

Tripoli,  280 

Tripolitana,  280 

West  Indian,  281 
Sennae  folia.  280 
Sensitive  plant,  bastard, 
277 

Sepia  clcgans,  160 

loligo.  160 

mezzana,  160 

officinalis,  1 60 
Scpistans,  427 
Sept  foil,  301 
Scrapias  latifolia,  534 
Scrcque,  284 


Sergeant,  236 
Seris,  374 

Serjania  triternata,  251 
Serpent,  glass,  146 
Serpentaria  minor,  565 

nigra,  494 

Virginiana,  493 
Serpentarise  radix,  493 
Serphyllum,  456 
Serrated  ferns,  599 

winter  green,  397 
Serratula  anthelmintica, 
389 

squarrosa,  382 

tinctoria,  386 
Sersoon,  222 
Serum    lactis  acidum, 
945 

—  aluminosum,  945 

—  aurantiatum,  945 

—  cerevisiatum,  945 

—  dulce,  945 

—  tamarindinatum,  946 

—  vinosum,  946 
Service-tree,  true,  303 

—  wild,  303 
wild,  303 

Sesamum  Indicum,  417 

orientale,  417 

seeds,  218 
Sesban,  294 

Sesbana  grandiflora,  277 
Sesbania  ^Egyptiaca,  294 
Seseli,  332,  339 

hippomarathrum,  343 
leucospermum,  343 
montanura,  343 
GEthiopicum,  332 
peloponense,  339 
tortuosum,  343 
Sesile  saxifragum,  342 
Sesili  glaucum,  345 
Sesleria  quitensis,  573 
Sesuvium  portulacastrum, 
325 

Setaria  glauca,  375 

Italica,  375 
Setter  wort,  202 
Seven  eared,  or  Spanish 

arbour  vino,  422 
Seville  orange,  244 
Shad,  154 
Shaddock,  243 
Shagreen,  159 

Ray,  159 
Shaggy  agaric,  large,  589 
Shallot,  550 
Shark,  white,  159 
Shark's  skin,  159 
Sharp  dock,  478 

fruited  broad-leaved 
pond  weed,  532 

pointed  dock,  478 


Sharp-pointed  fluellin,: 
439 

Shea,  or  Butter  tree, 

398 
Sheep,  129 

Sheep's  scabious,  annual, 
391 

—  hairy,  391 
sorrel,  478 

Shell  colocynth,  317 

lac,  821 
Shells,  prepared,  975 
Shepherd's  needle,  343 

purse,  218 

—  lesser,  222 
Sherard,  herb,  364 
Sherardia  arvensis,  364 
Sherbet,  946 

lemon,  823 
Sherry-cobler,  946 
Sheta  sersha,  222 
Shield  laver,  601 
Shorea  camphorifera,  239 

robusta,  239 
Shot,  Indian,  541 
Show  colours  for  shop 

windows,  719 
Showy  milfoil,  367 
Shrub,  coffee,  358 
Shrubby  hartwort,  332 

■horse  tail,  527 

orache,  469 
Shukhr  ool  askur,  410 
Siberian  bee  larkspur, 
202 

stone  pine,  528 
Sida  abutilon,  235 

cordifolia,  235 

Indica,  235 

rhomboidea,  235 
Sideritis  arvensis  latifolia 
glabra,  455 

flore  luteolo,  455 

hirsuta,  455 

montana,  455 

scordioides,  455 

Syrinca,  455 
Siderodcndron  triflonnn, 

364 
Sienna,  715 

Sigillum  snlomonis,  553 
Siko's  hydrometer,  39 
Silaus  pratensis,  343 
Silene  armoria,  232 

bchen,  232 

inflata,  232 

muscipula,  232 

saxifraga,  2S2 

virginica,  232 
Siler  montanum,  339 
Siligo,  577 
Siliqua  dulcis,  282. 

hirsuta,  289 
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Silk  weed,  common,  409 

worm,  Bombyx,  184 
Silky  hypnum,  587 
Sillabub,  946 

whipt,  946 
Silphion,  337 
Silurus  glanis,  154 
Silver,  667 

chloride,  667 

cyanide,  668 

cyanuret,  cyanodide  or 
hydrocyanate,  668 

fir  tree,  526 

hydrochlorate  and  am- 
monia, 669 
nickel,  868 
nitrate,  668 
—  solution,  828 
oxide,  669 
weed,  301 
Silybum  marianum,  386 
Simarouba,  536 
Simaruba,  262 
amara,  262 
excelsa,  262 
officinalis,  262 
quassoides,  262 
versicolor,  262. 
Simarubeas,  262 
Simarubse  cortex,  262 
Simia,  111 
Sinapi,  222 
Sinapis  alba,  221 
arvensis,  22 1 
chinenids,  221 
dichotorna,  222 
glauca,  222 
juncea,  222 
nigra,  222 
ramosa,  222 
semina,  222 
Singara,  310 
Singleton '8  golden  oint- 
ment, 844 
Sipeira,  487 
Siphonia,  504 

cachuchu,  504 
Sirium  myrtifolium,  490 
Sirop  de  salsepareille, 
973 
d'orgeat,  968 
Sisarum,  344 
Sison  amomum,  343 
anisum,  342 
segetum,  341 
Sisymbrium  amphibium, 
221 

aquaticum,  221 
irio,  222 
officinale,  222 
sophia,  222 
sylvestre,  449 
Shim  angustifolium,  843 


Sium  berula,  343 

latifolium,  343 

ninsi,  344 

nodiflorum,  337 

sisarum,  343  ~ 
Six  sided  barley,  573 
Skate,  158 

blue,  158 

grey,  158 

white,  158 
Skin  fish,  159 

goldbeater's,  125 

shark's,  159 
Skink,  145 
Skirret,  344 

Skull-cap,  common,  454 
Skunk  cabbage,  567 

weed,  567 
Skylark,  136 
Slate,  Irish,  823 
Sleepy  nightshade,  433 
Slippery  elm,  522 
Sloe  tree,  302 
Sloes,  302 
Slug,  162 

Small  American  long  pep- 
per, 525 
bind  weed,  419 
bird's  foot,  290 
bramble,  305 
bur  paisley,  332 
burdock,  389 
burnet,  302 
fleabane,  380,  384 
galangale,  537 
garden  sage,  454 
hart's  wort,  345 
hawkweed,  383 
leaved  elm ,  common,52 1 
leopard's  bane,  376 
marsh  valerian,  365 
oak  fern,  536 
reed,  purple  flowered, 
573 

stinging  nettle,  515 

toad  flax,  439 

turnsol,  425 

wild  borage,  423 

—  bugloss,  425 

winter  green,  397 

yellow  alkanet,  425 
Smallage,  330 
Smaller  nasturtium,  256 
Smallest  fluellin,  442 
Smalt,  711 
Smelling  salts,  643 
Smellom's  ointment  forthc 

eyes,  844 
Smilaceae,  547,  552,  553, 

554,  558,  559 
Smilasperic  acid,  41 1 
Smilax  nspera,  547 

China,  547 


Smilax  glabra,  547 

glauca,  547 

glycyphylla,  548 

lanceaefolia,  548 

medica,  548 

officinalis,  548 

papyracea,  549 

pseudo  China,  548 

purhampuy,  5*8 

sarsaparilla,  548 

syphilitica,  549 
Smooth  bonduc  tree,  289 

leaved  ironwort,  455 

seeded  goosefoot,  471 

sow  thistle,  387 

spinach,  471 
Smyrna  raisins,  black, 
254 

—  red,  254 
scammony,  411 

Smyrnium,  344 

olusatrum,  344 
Snail,  garden,  162 
Snake,   American  rattle, 
147 

Cape  Pintado,  146 
javelin,  146 
root,  black,  494 

—  Canada,  445  494 

—  Virginia,  493,  569 
weed,  333,  473 

—  button,  335 
whip  lash,  146 
wood, 405 

Snap  dragon,  great,  436 

—  lesser,  437 
Sneezewort,  384 
Snow  cetraria,  595 
Snuff,  928,  946 

black  and  brown  rappee, 
947 

Carotte,  947 

cephalic,  924,  928 

Cuba,  947 

Irish,  947 

Lundyfoot,  947 

prince's  mixture,  947 

princeza,  947 

Scotch,  947 

Spanish,  947 

Welsh,  947 
Snuffs,  dry,  947 

moist,  947 
Soap.  940 

almond,  941 

antimonial,  942 

berry  tree,  251 

black,  941 

Castile,  940 

croton  oil,  942 

curd,  940 

guaiacum,  942 

jalap,  942 
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Soap,  mottled,  941 

Naples,  941 

soft,  common,  941 

Starkey's,  942 

stone,  726 

transparent,  941 

turpentine,  942 

white,  common,  941 

Windsor,  brown,  941 

white,  941 

wort,  232 

yellow,  941 
Soaps,  hard,  940 

medicated,  942 

soft,  941 

toilet,  941 
Socchi,  358 
Socotrine  aloes,  551 
Soda,  666 

acetate,  947 

Aiquesmortes,  471 

Alicant,  471 

arseniate.  947 

bicarbonate,  949 

carbonate,  947 

—  dried,  948 

—  water,  948 
caustic,  table  showing 

the  strength  of  solu- 
tions of  different  den- 
sities, 52 

chlorate,  952 

chloride,  solution,  834 

chlorinated,  solution, 
834 

choleate,  952 

effervescing  solution ,  835 

hydrate,  947 

hyposulphite,  949 

muriate,  pure,  950 

Narbonne,  471 

Normandy,  471 

phosphate,  950 

potassio- tartrate,  951 

pura,  947 

pure,  947 

sesquicarbonate,  949 
sulphate,  951 
tartarized,  952 
Soda3  acetas,  947 
arsenias,  947 
bicarbonas,  949 
carbonas,  947 
—  exsiccata,  948 
carbonatis    aqua  aci- 

dula,  835 
choleas,  952 
et  potasstc  tartras,  952 
hyposulphi.o,  949 
murias  purum,  950 
phosphas,  950 
potassio  tartras,  951 
Besquicarbonas,  940 


Soda;,  sulphas,  951 
tartarizatum,  952 
Sodii  sulpho-antimonia- 

tum,  952 
Soft  animals,  159 
brome  grass,  572 
brown  marsh  sedge,  569 
Soja  hispida,  294 
Japonica,  294 
Solanacese,  428 
Solanese,  428 
Solanum  bahamense,  433 
cerunum,  433 
crispum,  434 
dulcamara,  434 
furiosum,  428 
incanum,  434 
jaquini,  434 
lethale,  428 
lignosum,  434 
lycopersicon,  434 
mammosum,  434 
maniacum,  428 
melongena,  434 
muricatum,  434 
nigrum,  435 
ovigerum,  435 
paniculatum,  435 
pseudo  capsicum,  435 
somniferum,  433 
tuberosum,  435 
vespertilio,  436 
vulgare,  435 
Soldanella,  419 

alpina,  463 
Solder,  953 
for  gold,  953 

—  iron,   copper,  and 
brass,  953 

—  pewter,  953 

—  silver,  953 

—  tin  plate,  953 

—  zinc  and  lead,  953 
Solenanthis  longiflora, 

390 

Solenostemma  argel,  412 
Solid  caustics,  853 

rooted  corydalis,  215 
Solidago  Canadensis,  386 

odora,  386 

retrorsa,  386 

virga  aurea,  387 
Solipeda,  123 
Solomon's  anti-impcti- 
— genes,  844 

seal,  553 
Solubility  0f  acids  and 
bases,  94 

—  salts,  78 
Soluble  cream  of  tartar 

915 

Soluble  tartar,  921 
Solutio  acidi  citrici,  615 


Solutio   argenti  ammo- 
niati,  953 
barytas  muriatis,  829 
—  nitratis,  953 
copaibae  alkalini,  953 
magnesia;  carbonatis, 
663 

minerales,  954 
morphia;  murias,  954 
pro  argento,  954 
soda;  phosphatis,  954 
Solution,  acetate  of  mor- 
phia, 831 
alum,  compound,  828 
arseniate  of  ammonia, 
829 

arsenic,  De  Vallinger's, 
954 

arsenite  of  potash,  832 
carbonate  of  potash, 
833 

chloride  of  barium,  829 

 potash,  833 

 soda,  834 

chlorinated  soda,  834 
citrate  of  morphia,  831 

 potash,  833 

copaiba,  alkaline,  953 
diacetate  of  lead,  908 

 •  diluted,  831, 

908 

emetic  tartar,  836 
for  whitening  silver, 

954 
Gannal's,  194 
Goadby's,  193 
hydriodate  of  arsenic 

and  mercury,  830 
iodide  of  iron,  830 

potassium,  com- 
pound, 834 
iron,  alkaline,  830 
Labarraquc's  disinfect- 
ing, 834 
lac,  aqueous,  822 
muriate  of  morphia. 
954  r  ' 

nitrate  of  baryta,  953 

 silver,  828 

periodide  of  arsenic, 
818 

phosphate  of  soda,  954 
potash,  831 

—  firnndish's,  832 

—  effervescing,  833 
sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
monia, 828 

silicate  of  potash,  834 
silver,  ammoninted,  953 
soda,  effervescing,  835 
Solutions,  astringent,  852 
SonchuH  arvensis,  387 
aspcr,  38? 
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Sonchua  ciliatus,  387 
laevis,  387 
oleraceus,  387 

—  asper,  387 

—  laivis,  387 
plumieri,  383 

Songlo  tea,  240 
Soojee,  578 

Sophia  chirurgorum,  222 
Soponaria,  251 
Sorb,  303 

tree,  303 
Sorbus,  303 

aucuparia,  303 

domestica,  303 
Sore  throat  salt,  940 
Sorgho,  black  seeded,  577 

white  flat  seeded,  577 
Sorghum  album,  577 

arduini,  577 

bicolor,  577 

commune,  577 

nigrum,  577 

rubens,  577 

saccharatum,  577 

vulgare,  577 

—  bicolor,  577 

—  rubens,  577 
Sorrel,  common,  478 

—  wood,  258 
French,  479 
Guinea,  234 
Jamaica  wood,  258 
red,  234 

salt,  920 

sheep's,  478 

switch,  243 

yellow  procumbent 

wood,  258 
Soulamea  amara,  230 
Sour  cherry,  298 

sop,  207 
Soutchong  tea,  241 
South  Sea  rose,  404 
Southernwood,  369 

field,  370 
Southwellia  tragacantha, 
237 

Sow  bread,  462 

—  ivy-leaved,  462 
louse,  171 

thistle,  common,  387 

—  corn,  387 

—  prickly,  387 

—  smooth,  387 
Soy,  944 

Soymida  febrifuga,  253 
Spanish  broom,  294 

cardoons,  385 

carnations,  292 

chcsnut,  517 

contraycrva,  293 

fly,  17ti 

meadow  rue,  205 


Spanish  oat,  572 
pepper,  429 
plantain,  465 
potatoes,  419 
tinder;  376 
toothpicks,  329 
Sparadrapum  pro  fonticu- 

lis,  819 
Sparganium,  568 
ramosum,  568 
Sparrow,  136 
grass,  rock,  552 
house,  137 
Spartii  cacumina,  283 
Spartium  junceum,  294 
purgans,  284 
scoparium,  283 
spinosum,  277 
Sparus  aurata,  152 

pagrus,  152 
Spatling  poppy,  232 
Spearmint,  450 
oil  of,  451 
water,  451 
Specific  gravity,  34 

 beads,  39 

Speckled  bean,  291 
Speculum  metal,  726 
Speediman's  pills,  845 
Speedwell  chickweed,  442 
common,  442 
female,  439 
germander,  442 
mountain,  442 
spiked,  442 
Virginia,  442 
wall,  442 
wild,  442 
Spelt  wheat,  577 
Spelta  major,  577 

minor,  577 
Spelter,  953 
Spergula  arvensis,  232 
Spermaceti,  134 
cerate,  707 
whale,  134 
Spcrmacoce  forruginea, 
350 
poaya,  350 
Spermoediaclavus,588,o93 

maydis,  593 
Sphraralcea  cisplatina,  235 
Sphagnum,  587 

commune,  587 

palustro,  587 
Sphcerococcus,  600 

compressus,  600 

crispus,  599 

lichenoides,  600 

tcnax,  600 
Sphondlyium,  333 
Spica  vulgaris,  447 
Spice  berry,  482 

ragout,  954 


Spice,  sausage,  954 
savory,  954 
sweet,  954 
wood,  482 
Spices,  954 

Spider,  common  house,  172 

wort,  552 
Spigelia  anthelmia,  413 

marilandica,  413 
Spigeliacese,  412 
Spignel,  339 

bastard,  343 
Spike-flowered  asagraa, 
557 
lavender,  447 
oil  of,  447 
Spiked  purple  loosetrife, 
311 
rampion,  391 
speedwell,  442 
thrift,  spreading,  465 
willow,  305 
—  herb,  purple,  311 
Spikenard,  365 
Indian,  571 
Jamaica,  445 
ploughman's,  379 
Spilanthes  acmella,  387 

oleracea,  387 
Spina  alba,  299 
cervina,  266 
spinarum,  224 
Spinach,  rough,  471 
smooth,  471 
strawberry,  469 
Spinachia,  158 
inermis,  47 1 
spinosa,  471 
Spindle  tree,  264 
Spine  cerebrata,  110 
Spiraea,  306 
filipendula,  305 
salicifolia,  305 
tomentosa,  306 
trifoliata,  300 
ulmaria,  306 
willow  leaved,  305 
Spiranthes  autumnalis, 
535 

Spirit,  ammonia,  955 

—  aromatic,  956 

—  foetid,  *>56 
anise,  957 

aniseed,  compound,  957 
ants,  958 

Begum's  sulphuretted, 

641 
caraway,  957 
cassia,  958 
cinnamon,  958 
dyer's,  962 
ether,  aromatic,  955 
hartshorn,  836 
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Spirit,  horseradish,  com- 
pound, 957 
iron,  sulphurico-sethe- 

real,  961 
juniper,  compound,  958 
lavender,  447,  959 

—  compound,  959 
nitre,  sweet,  635 
nitric  ether,  635,  955 
nitrous  ethereal,  636 
nutmeg,  960 
pennyroyal,  960 
peppermint,  959 
pimento,  960 

•  proof,  961 

rectified,  961 

rosemary,  961 

rye,  576 

salt,  616 

sal  volatile,  956 

spearmint,  960 

sulphuric  ether,  955 

  compound,  955 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  887 
Spiritus  aetheris  aromati- 
cus,  955 

—  nitrici,  635,  955 

—  nitrosus,  636 

—  sulphurici,  955 

 compositus,  955 

ammoniae,  955 

—  aromaticus,  956 
■ —  foetidus,  956 
anisi,  759 

—  compositus,  957 
armoracice  compositus, 

957 
carui,  957 
cassise,  958 
cinnamomi,  958 
formicarum,  958 
juniperi  compositus, 

958 

lavanduloe,  959 

—  compositus,  959 
menthse  piperita:,  959 

—  pulegii,  960 

—  viridis,  960 
myristicse,  960 
nucis  moschata;,  960 
pimenta?,  960 
rectificatus,  961 
ro8emarini,  961 
salis  dulcis,  634 
sulph  urico-  ajth  ereus 

martiatus,  961 
tenuior,  961 
terebinthinm,  887 
veneris,  612 

volatilia   cornu  ccrvi, 

836 

Spirting  cucumber,  319 
Splccnwort,  584,  585 


Spleenwort,  black  stalked, 
584 

common  wall,  584 

rough,  584 
Spodium,  961 

album,  961 

praBparatum,  961 
Spondias  amara,  275 

citherea,  275 

dulces,  275 

entra,  375 

lutea,  275 

mangifera,  275 

myrobalanus,  275 
Sponge,  burnt,  962 

cerated,  962 

officinal,  189 

West  Indian,  or  Baha- 
ma, 190 
Sponges,  Turkey,  190 
Spongia  cerata,  962 

officinalis,  189 

rosae,  304 

usta,  962 
Spoonwood,  394 
Spotted  annual  rock  rose, 
225 

archangel,  447 

cat's  ear,  367 

comfrey,  425 

dogfish,  159 

lungwort,  425 

persecaria,  474 

ramsons,  550 

tortoise,  143 
Sprat,  153 

barley,  574 
Spreading  bell-flower,  391 

narrow-leaved  orache, 
468 

spiked  thrift,  465 
Spring  alpine  gentian,  41 5 

barley,  573 

grass,  571 

rye,  576 

wheat,  577 
Spruce  beer,  526,  685 

—  powders,  926 
essence  of,  526 
fir,  526 

—  black,  526 

—  hemlock,  526 

—  Norway,  526 
Spunk,  592 

Spurge,  broad-leaved 
warted,  503 
caper,  501 
creeping  hairy  t  501 
cypress,  500 
evergreen  wood,  499 
flax,  479 
garden,  501 
great,  502 


Spurge,  heath,  481 

ipecacuanha,  501 

knobbed  rooted,  499 

large  flowered,  500 

laurel,  evergreen,  479 

leafy  branched,  500 

lesser,  503 

myrtle,  501 

narrow-leaved  wood, 
503 

olive,  479 

petty,  503 

purple  sea,  502 

red  shruboy,  500 

rough  fruited,  503 

sea,  502 

sun,  500 

thyme,  499 

tree,  500 

triangular,  499 

warted,  503 

wood,  499,  500 
Spurred  rye,  576 
Spurrey,  corn,  233 

sea,  230 
Squalus  canicula,  159 

carcharias,  159 

catulus,  159 

galens,  159 

galvanii,  159 

spinax,  159 

stellaris,  159 
Squamaria,  443 
Square  barley,  573 

gray  wheat,  577 

stalked  willow  herb, 
309 
Squash,  318 
Squill,  555 
Squilla  Indica,  555 

lilio  hyacinthus,  555 

maritima,  555 

pancration,  555 
Squills,  554 

East  Indian,  554 
Squinancy  wort,  350 
Squirrel,  121 
St.  Barnaby's  thistle,  374 
St.   Domingo  braziletto, 
271 

St.  Ignatius'  bean,  405 
St.  John's  bread,  282 

—  wort,  bastard,  245 
 common,  245 

St.  Peter's  corn,  577 

—  wort,  245 
Stachys.455 

arven8i's,  435 
betonica,  455 
palustris,  455 
Bylvatica,  455 

StachyturphaJamaicensis, 
458 
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Stag,  128 

Stagmariaverniiciflua,  275 
Stained  tree  frog,  149 
Stalagmitis  cambogioides, 
247 

ovalifolia,  247 
Stanni  bichloridum,  962 

chloridum,  9"62 

oxidum,  963 

pulvis,  962 
Stannum,  962 
Stapelia  incarnata,  411 
Staphisagria,  202 
Staphisagviae  iemina,  202 
Staphylea  trifolia,  265 
Star  anise,  206 

apple,  398 

liver  wert,  588 

ofBethlem,  554 

reed,  492 

shoot,  601 

thistle,  373 

—  yellow,  374 
wort,  371 

—  sea,  388 

—  sweet  rooted,  384 

—  yellow,  384 
Starch,  644 

iodide  of,  645 

potato,  436 
Starkey's  pills,  844 

soap,  942 
Starling,  137 
Statice,  465 

armeria,  464 

Caroliniana,  465 

limonium,  465 
Stave  wood,  262 
Stavesacre,  202 
Steatite,  726 
Steer's  opodeldoc,  845 
Stellaria  alsine,  233 

holostea,  233 

media,  233 
Stenactis  annua,  387 
Sterculia  acuminata,  237 

balanghas,  237 

digitifolia,  237 

fcetida,  237 

planatifolia,  237 

urens,  237 
Stercus  diaboli,  671 
Sterlet,  157 
Sternbercia,  545 
Stevia  febrifuga,  384 
Stick  lac,  181,  821 

liquorice,  285 

wort,  greater,  233 
Stickleback,  151 
Sticta,  598 

pulmonacca,  598 

pulmonariti,  598 
Stigmarota  jangomas,  224 


Stillingia,  508 

sebifera,  509 

sylvatica,  509 
Stimulants,  848 
Stimulating  diaphoretic 

balls,  850 
Stinging  nettle,  small,  5 15 
Stinkhorn,  592 
Stinking  bean  trefoil,  277 

chamomile,  382 

dead  nettle,  455 

gladwyn,  543 

goosefoot,  470 

ground  vine,  469 

orache,  470  \ 
Stissera  curcuma,  540  7, 
Stock  gilliflower,  220 

hoary  shrubby,  220 
Stockvisch  trout,  279 
Stoechas  Arabica,  447 

citrina,  379 

—  Germanica,  379 
Stone  blue,  712 

bramble,  305 
bugloss,  424 
crop,  324 

—  white,  324 
crottles,  596 
parsley,  bastard,  343 
pine,  529 

—  Siberian,  528 
pink,  231 

Stones,  five  precious,  962 
Storax,  400 

liquid,  257 

tree,  cane,  400 
Stork,  140 

Stork's-bill,  hemlock,  255 

—  musky,  255 
Storm  glass,  964 
Stramonii  folia,  430 

semina,  430 
Stramonium,  430 
Strapwort,  sand,  323 
Strasburgh  turpentine, 
526 

Strass,  or  paste,  790 
Stratoites,  531 
aloides,  531 
Stravadium  racemosum, 
313 

Strawberries,  300 
Strawberry,  alpine,  300 

barren,  301 

bay, 393 

plant,  300 

spinach,  469 

tree,  393 

wood,  300 
Streaked  field  garlic,  550 
Striated  ipecacuanha, 
562 

Stringy  usnca,  598 


Striped  cantharis,  or  pota- 
to-fly, 178 
Strong-scented  wild  let- 
tuce, 381 
Strongyle,  large,  187 
Strongylus  gigas,  187 
Struthio  camelus,  140 
Struve's  lotion  for  hoop- 
ing cough,  844 
Strychnia,  406,  963 
Strychnos  colubrinum, 
405 

ignatia,  405 

ligustrina,  405 

nux  vomica,  406 

potatorum,  406 

psoudo.quina,  407 

tiente,  407 

toxifera,  407 
Stryxotus,  135 
Sturgeon,  common,  158 

large,  157 

small,  157 
Sturgeons,  156 
Sturnus  vulgaris,  137 
Styracaceae,  399 
Styrax  benzoin,  400 

officinalis,  400 
Subacid  rufous  agaric,  589 
Suber,  520 

Sublimatus  corrosivus, 
797 

Subtomentosa  boletus, 
590 

Succi  expressi,  964 
Succinic  acid,  624 
Succisa,  367 
Succory,  blue  gum,  373 

gum,  380 

rushy  gum,  374 

wart,  389 

wild,  374 
Succus  absinthii,  964 

aconiti,  964 

conii,  964 

dauci  inspissatus,  965 
digitalis,  964 
hyoscyami,  964 
juniperi  inspissatus,  965 
lactucse,  964 
spissatus  aconiti,  761 

—  belladonnas,  763 

—  conii,  766 

—  hyoscyami,  788 
turaxaci,  965 

Suctoria,  176 
Sudia  heterophylla,  306 
Sufed  mooslie,  236 
Sugar,  576,  936 

barley,  576,  938,  939 

candy,  576,  937 

—  brown,  937 

—  white,  937 


Sugar  cane,  576,  936,  937 

—  Chinese,  576 
Demerara  crystallized, 

936 
grape,  938 
loaf,  or  refined,  576 
manna,  839 
maple,  249 
mushroom,  839,  938 
of  milk,  938 
palm,  561 
plums,  738 

raw,  or  Muscovado,  576, 
936 

Sugary  laminaria,  601 
Suim  cruciefolia,  333 
Sulphur,  965 

antimoniatum  fuscum, 
647 

black,  966 

chloride,  hypochloride, 
or  hypochlorite  of, 
966 

crude,  965 

flowers  of,  965 

iodide  of,  818,  966 

—  ointment  of,  818 
lotum,  965 
native,  965 
nigrum,  966 
precipitatum,  966 
roll,  966 
rotundum,  966 
stick,  966 
sublimatum,  965 
vivum,  966 

weed,  340,  341 
wort,  341 
Sulphuric  acid,  aromatic, 
626 

—  diluted,  626 

—  of  commerce,  625 

—  pure,  626 

—  table  for  determin- 
ing the  quantity  con- 
tained in  oil  of  vitriol 
of  different  densities, 
48 

ether,  631,  632 
ethereal  liquor,  632 

Sulphuris  chloridum,  966 
hypochloridum,  966 
hypochloritis,  966 
iodidum,  818,  966 

Sulphurous  acid,  627 

Sultana  raisins,  254 

Sumach  berries,  273 
common  elm-leaved, 
273 

*  common  Pennsylva- 
nian,  273 
myrtle-leaved,  263 
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Sumach,  poison,  274 

red,  273 

Venice,  273 

Venus,  273 

Virginian,  274 
Summer  savory,  454 
Sun  spurge,  500 
Sunburnt  parmelia,  596 
Sundew,  round  leaved, 
227 

Sunflower,  common,  379 

little,  225 
Suppositorium,  966 
Surawah  nut,  250 
Sua  scrofa,  123 
Swallow,  chimney,  137 

common,  137 

river,  137 

window,  137 

wort,  410 
Swamp  pine,  529 
Swan,  142 
Swedish  turnip,  216 
Sweet  almonds,  296 

basil,  451,  454 

bay,  485 

briar,  305 

—  sponge,  683 
calibash,  321 
cicily,  339 
costus,  538 
cyperus,  569 
fennel,  330,  337 
flag,  564 
fucus,  601 
gale,  518 
marjoram,  452 
maudlin,  367 
milk  vetch,  278 
orange,  243 
potatoes,  419 
rooted  star  wort,  384 
rush,  571 

Bcented  dasdalea,  591 

—  vernal  grass,  571 
sop,  207 

spice,  954 

spirit  of  nitre,  635 

tea,  548 

violet,  226 

William,  231 

willow,  518,  521 

woodruff,  350 
Sweinfurth  green,  713 
Swietenia  febrifuga,  253 

chickrassa,  253 

mahogoni,  253 

senegalensis,  253 
Swine's  cress,  219 
Switch  sorrel,  248 
Sycamore,  249 

fig,  513 
Sylvester's  coffee,  710 
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Symbols  used  in  prescrip- 
tions, 100 

Symphytum,  426 
officinale,  426 

Symplocarpus,  fcetidus, 
567 

Symplocos  alstonia,  400 

tinctoria,  400 
Syngnathus,  156 
Syrian  bell  flower,  390 

herb  mastick,  456 
Sjringa,  313 

vulgaris,  402 
Syrup  buckthorn,  971 

citrate  of  iron,  969 

garlic,  967 

ginger,  974 

iodide  of  iron,  969 

ipecacuanha,  969 

lemons,  970 

maiden  hair,  967 

marshmallow,  968 

mulberry,  970 

orange  peel,  968 

poppy,  970 

red  poppy,  971 

rhubarb,  972 

—  aromatic,  972 
rose,  972 
saffron,  969 
rarsaparilla,  973 
senna,  973 
squill,  973 
tolu,  974 

Velno's  vegetable,  845 

vinegar,  967 

violet,  974 
Syrufti,  967 
Syrups,  967 
Syrupus  aceti,  967 

adianthi,  967 

allii,  967 

altheaa,  968 

amygdalae,  968 

aurantii,  968 

balsami  tolutani,  974 

croci,  969 

e  meconio,  737 

ferri  citratis,  969 

—  iodidi,  969 
ipecacuanhas,  969 
limonum,  970 
mori,  970 
papaveris,  970 

—  rhaeados,  971 

—  somniferi,  970 
rhamni,  971 

rh  aiad  os,  971 
rhei,  972 

—  aromaticus,  972 

—  et  senna;,  972 
rosae,  972 

G  G  G  a 
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Syrupus  rosae  gallicse,  972 
sarzre,  973 
scillse,  973 
sennse,  973 
simplex,  967 
tolutanus,  974 
violae,  974 
zingiberis,  974 


T. 

Tabaci  folia,  432 
Tabacum,  432 
Tabasheer,  572 
Tabellae  de  rheo,  998 
Tabernre  montana  arcu- 

ata,  407 
Table  ale,  685  " 

beer,  685 
Table  for  ascertaining  the 

value  of  Hydrochloric 

Acid,  51 
Table  for  determining  the 

strength    of  Nitric 

Acid  by  its  density, 

49 

Table  of  Chemical  ele- 
ments, 76 

Table  of  Hydrometrical 
Equivalents,  42 

Table  of  Thermometrical 
Equivalents,  56 

Table  of  the  boiling  points 
of  solutions  of  Am- 
monia of  different 
strengths,  52 

Table  of  the  quantity  of 
Sulphuric  acid  con- 
tained in  Oil  of  Vi- 
triol of  different  den- 
sities, 48 

Table  of  the  relation 
between  specific  gra- 
vities and  degrees  of 
Baume's  Hydrometer 
forliquids  heavier 
than  water,  42 

Table  of  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  some  pharma- 
copoeia preparations, 
53 

Table  of  the  specific  gravi- 
ty of  Acetic  Acid  of 
different  strengths,  51 

Table  of  the  strength  of 
solutions  of  Ammo- 
nia of  different  speci- 
fic gravities,  52 

Table  showingthe strength 
of  solutions  of  Caustic 
Potash  of  different 
densities,  52 


Table  showing  the  strength 
of  solutions  of  Caus- 
tic Soda  of  different 
densities,  52 

Tacamahac  poplar,  518 

Tacamahaca,  246,  261y 
271,  518 

Tacca  pinnatifida,  546 

Taccacea?,  546 

Tadsch,  484 

Taenia  solium,  187 
vulgaris,  188 

Taffetas  vesicant,  975 

Tagetes  patula,  387 

Tahiti  arrow-root,  546 

Tai,  484 

Tailed  pepper,  524 
Talauma  plumieri,  207 
Talc,  974 

foliated,  974 
Talinum  urabellatum, 
322 

Tallow,  paenoe,  240 

tree,  509 
Talpa  Europaea,  112 
Tamala  pathri,  485 
Tamarind,  294 
Tamarindi    fructus  na- 
turalis,  294 

praeparati,  294 

rubri,  294 
Tamarinds,  black,  294 

East  Indian,  294 

in  the  pod,  294 

red,  294 
Tamarindus  Indica,  294 
Tamariscineae,  311 
Tamarisk,  311 

French,  311 

German,  311 
Tamarix  Africana,  311 

Gallica,  311 

(Jermanica,  311 
Tarn  us  communis,  546 
Tan  balls,  520 

red,  328 
Tanacetum  annuum,  387 

balsamita,  385 

vulgare,  387 
Tanghinia  venenifera, 

407 
Tangle,  601 
Tanner's  bark,  520 
Tannic  acid,  627 
Tannin,  627 
Tanning,  process  of,  195 
Tansy,  387 

wild,  301 
Tape  worm,  broad,  188 

—  common,  187 
Tapioca,  505 
Tapsus  barbatus,  442 
Tar,  529 


Tar,  oil  of,  529 
Taraxaci  radix,  388 
Taraxacum  coffee,  975 

dens  leonis,  388 
Tarentula,  common,  172 
Tares,  295 
Tarragon,  370 
Tartar,  crude,  670 
salt,  916 
soluble,  921 
—  cream,  915 
white  or  red,  670 
Tartaric  acid,  628 
Tartarum  emeticum,  648 

ferri,  784 
Tartarus  albus,  670 

ruber,  670 
Tasteless  mountain  cur- 
rant, 327 
worm  medicine,  845 
Tawing,  process  of,  195 
Taxineae,  530 
Taxodium,  530 
Taxus,  530 
baccata,  530 
elongatus,  530 
nucifera,  530 
Taylor's  remedy  for  deaf- 
ness, 845 
Tcheu  tcha,  241 
Tea,  Apalachian,  265 
balm,  449 
black,  241 
bohea,  241 
campoi,  242 
caper,  242 

chelian  or  cowslip  hy- 
son, 241 
congou,  241 
green,  240 
gunpowder,  241 
hyson,  241 

hyson  skin  or  bloom, 

241 
imperial,  242 
Labrador,  395 
Mexican,  470 
mountain,  394 
New  Jersey,  265 
oswego,  451 
padre,  242 

Paraguay,    264,  265, 
292 

pekao,  242 

songlo,  240 

soutchong,  240 

sweet,  548 

toolsie,  451 
Teak  wood,  458 
Teas,  Ankoy,  241 
Teasel,  fuller's,  S66 

wild,  366 
Tectonia  grandis,  458 
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Tectum  argenti,  686 
Tedscb,  484 
Teesdalia  iberis,  222 

naked  stalked,  222 

nudicaulis,  222 
Tegula  Hibernica,  823 
Tela  vesicatoria,  975 
Tellicherry  bark,  404 
Temperature,  effects  of, 
73 

to  be  observed  in  phar- 
maceutical opera- 
tions, 75 
Ten  cinchona,  dark,  354 
Tench,  153 
Tent  wort,  584 
Tephrosia  apollinea,  294 
purpurea,  294 
senna,  294 
toxicaria,  294 
Terchloride    of  carbon, 
633 

Terebinthaceffl,  267 
Terebinthinated  ether, 
636 

Terengjabim,  277 
Terminalia  alata,  307 

angustifolia,  307 

belerica,  307 

benzoin,  307 

catappa,  307 

chebula,  308 

citrini,  308 

latifolia,  308 

moluccana,  308 

tomentosa,  307 

vcrnix,  308 
Ternatea  vulgaris,  282 
Terra  japonica,  276 

Persica,  715 

ponderosa  salita,  681 

sienna,  715 

umbria,  716 
Tespesia,  295 
Testae  preparatffi,  975 
Testudo  europrea,  143 

graca,  143 

imbricata,  143 

mydas,  144 

orbicularis,  143 

viridis,  144 
Tctragonia  expansa,  326 
Tetranthera  apetala,  488 

pichuiim,  487 

Roxburghii,  488 
Tetrao  cinereus,  139 

coturnix,  139 
Tetraodon  lineatus,  156 
Teucrium  botrys,  455 

capitatum,  455 

chamoedrys,  455 

chamrepitys,  444 

creticum,  456 


Teucrium  flavum,  456 

marum,  456 

montanum,  456 

polium,  456 

scordium,  456 

scorodonia,  456 

teuthrion,  456 
Teufelsdreck,  or  Stercus 

diaboli,  671 
Thalamiflora?,  199 
Thalia,  542 

Thalictrum  angustifolium, 
205 

aquilegifolium,  205 

flavum,  205 

majus,  205 

minus,  205 
Thapsia  asclepium,  344 

garganica,  344 

villosa,  345 
Thea  bohea,  241 

Chinensis,  240 

viridis,  240 
Theobroma  cacao,  237 

guazuma,  236 
Theophrastus'  thistle,  383 
Theriaca  Andromachi, 
722 

Thermometrical  equiva- 
lents, table  of,  56 
scales,  relation  between 
different,  55 
Thesium  linophyllum,  491 
Thevctia  ahouai,  407 

neriifolia,  407 
Thistle,  carline,  372 
common  cotton,  383 

—  sow,  387 
corn  sow,  387 
distaff,  375 
fish,  374 
fuller's,  366 
globe,  376 
golden,  385 
Jamaica  yellow,  212 
little  globe,  376 
melancholy,  375 
milk,  386 

our  lady's,  386 
pointed  oat,  572 
prickly  carline,  372 

—  sow,  387 
smooth  sow,  387 
St.  Barnnby's,  374 
star,  373 

Theophrastus,  383 

woolly-headed,  375 

yellow  star,  374 
Thlaspi  arvense,  222 

bursa  pastoris,  218 

campestrc,  220 
Thora,  205 
Thorn  apple,  430 


Thorn  black,  302 

—  ram,  266 
buck,  266 
camel's,  277 
evergreen,  299 
sallow,  491 
white,  299 

Thornback,  158 
Thorough  root,  377 

wax,  332,  377 

wort,  377 
Thread  worm,  186 

—  long,  188 
Three-branched  polypody, 

tender,  586 
Three-leaved  eryngo,  335 

—  saxifrage,  328 
Thridace,  381 
Thrift,  common,  464 

spreading  spiked,  465 
Throat  wort,  great,  391 
Thrymba,  true,  454 

vera,  454 
Thuja  articulata,  526 

occidentalis,  530 

orientalis,  530 

quadriyalvis,  526 
Thymbra  spicata,  456 
Thyme,  456 

basil,  448 

cat,  456 

garden,  456 

lemon,  456 

mother  of,  456  * 

oil  of,  452 

spurge,  499 

true,  454 

wild,  456,  457 
Thymelea?r479 
Thymelaea,  479 
Thymiama,  497 
Thymum  verum,  454 
Thymus  acynos,  448 

mastichum,  456 

nepeta,  449 

serphyllum,  456 

sylvestris,  457 

vulgaris,  456 

zygis,  457 
Ticorea  febrifuga,  261 

jiisminiflora,  261 
Tiger,  116 
Tiglium,  oil  of,  498 
Tikor,  539 
Tilia  Europea,  238 

intermedia,  238 
Tiliaceae,  238 
Tillandsia  usneoides  557 
Tilli,  oil  of,  498 
Timac,  l209 
Tin,  962 

bichloride,  962 

bisulphuret,  674 
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Tin,  chloride,  962 

oxide,  963 

powder,  962 

protochloride,  962 
Tinctura  absinthii,  975 

aconiti,  975 

aloes,  975 

—  composita,  976 

—  et  myrrhse,  976 
ammonite  composita, 

976 

angusturas,  983 
arnica?,  976 
assafcetidae,  976 
aurantii,  976 
balsami  tolutani,  977 
belladonna?,  977 
benzoini  composita,  977 
buchu,  977 
bucku,  977 
calumba?,  978 
camphora?,  978 

—  composita,  978 
cannabis  indicse,  978 
cantharidis,  978 

—  etherea,  979 
capsici,  979 

—  concentrati,  979 

 cum  veratria,  979 

cardamomi,  979 

—  composita,  979 
cascarilla?,  980 
cassise,  980 
castojei,  980 

—  ammoniata,  980 
catechu,  981 
chirayta?,  981 
cinchonas,  981 

—  composita,  981 
cinnamomi,  982 

—  composita,  982 
cocci,  982 
colchici,  982 

—  composita,  982 
conii,  983 

croci,  983 
crotonis,  983 
cubeba3,  983 
cusparia?,  983 
digitalis,  984 

—  etherea,  984 
ergotas,  984 

—  etherea,  984 
euphorbia:,  984 
ferri  acetatis,  985 
 ajtherea,  985 

—  sesquicliloridi,  778 
fuliginis,  844 
galbani,  985 

gallaj,  985 

gentiana?  composita, 

985 
guaiaci,  986 


Tinctura  guaiaci  compo- 
sita, 986 

—  ammoniata,  986 
hellebori,  986 

hibisci  abelmoschi,  986 
hyoscyami,  986 
inula?,  987 
iodinii,  987 

—  composita,  987 
iridis,  987 
jalapas,  987 
kino,  987 
krameria?,  988 
lactucarii,  988 
lavandula?  composita, 

988 

ligni  guaiaci,  988 
lobelias,  988 

—  ffltherea,  989 
lupuli,  989 
moschi,  989 
myrrhse,  989 
nucis  vomicae,  990 
opii,  990 

—  acetata,  990 

—  ammoniata,  990 
picida?  erythrinas,  991 
piperis  angustifolia?,  991 
pyrethri,  991 
quassias,  991 

—  composita,  991 
quina?,  991 

rhei,  991 

—  composita,  992 

—  et  aloes,  992 

 gentiana?,  992 

rosa?,  992 

sarzee  alcoholica,  994 
scilla?,  992 
secalis  cornuti,  984 
sennae  composita,  993 
serpentarias,  993 
stramonii,  993 
tolutana,  977 
Valeriana?,  994 

—  ammoniata,  994 

—  composita,  994 
zingiberis,  994 

Tincture,  acetate  of  iron, 
776,  985 

 ethereal,  985 

aconite,  975 
aloes,  975 

—  compound,  976 
ammonia,  compound, 

977 

ammonio-chloride  of 

iron,  776 
arnica,  976 
assafcutida,  976 
balsam  of  tolu,  977 
belladonna,  977 
benzoin,  compound,  977 


Tincture  buchu,  977 
calumba,  978 
camphor,  978 

—  compound,  978 
cantharides,  978 

—  ethereal,  979 
capsicum,  979 
cardamom,  979 

—  compound,  979 
cascarilla,  980 
cassia,  980 
castor,  980 

—  ammoniated,  980 
catechu,  981 
chirayta,  981 
cinchona,  981 

—  compound,  981 
cinnamon,  982 

—  compound,  982 
cochineal,  982 
colchicum,  982 

—  compound,  882 
croton  oil,  983 
cubeb,  983 
cusparia,  983 
digitalis,  ethereal,  984 
elecampane,  987 
ergot  of  rye,  984 

  ethereal,  984 

euphorbium,  984 
foxglove,  984 
galbanum,  985 
galls,  985 

gentian,  compound, 

985 
ginger,  994 
guaiacum,  986 

—  compound,  986 

—  wood,  988 
Hatfield's  843 
hellebore,  986 
hemlock,  983 
henbane,  986 
hops,  989 
iodine,  987 

—  compound,  987 
iris,  987 

jalap,  987 

Jamaica  dogwood,  991 
kino,  987 
lactucarium,  988 
lavender,  compound, 

988 
lobelia,  988 

—  ethereal,  989 
mattico,  991 
musk,  989 

—  seeds,  986 
myrrh,  989 
nux  vomica,  990 
opium,  990 

—  acetated,  990 

—  ammoniated,  990 
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Tincture  orange  peel,  976 
pellitory  of  Spain,  991 
quassia,  991 

—  compound,  991 
quinine,  991 
rhatany,  988 
rhubarb,  991 

—  and  aloes,  992 

—  and  gentian,  992 

—  compound,  992 
rose,  992 
saffron,  983 

sarsaparilla,  alcoholic, 
994 

senna,  compound,  993 
serpentary    or  snake 

root,  993 
sesquichloride '  of  iron, 

776 
squill,  992 
stramonium,  993 
tooth,  Greenhough's, 

843 

—  ache,  845 
valerian,  994 

—  ammoniated,  994 

—  compound,  994 
wormwood,  975 

Tinder,    German,  592. 
639 

Tinevelly  senna,  281 
Tissue,  blistering,  975 
Titan  cotte,  406 
Tithymalus,  503 

characias,  500 

dendroides,  500 

myrsinites,  501 

paralias,  502 

sylvaticus,  499 

—  lunato  flore,  499 
Toad,  common,  148 

flax,  439 

—  bastard,  491 

—  ivy  leaved,  439 

—  yellow,  439 
Toasted  rhubarb,  935 
Tobacco,  432 

camphor,  887 

English,  432 

Havannah,  432 

Indian,  389 

mountain,  369 

oil  of,  433 

pigtail,  432 
•    Virginian,  432 
Tococa  ginansis,  312 
Toddy,  560,  561,  562 
'J'olu,  balsam  of,  290 
Toluifera  balsamum,  290 
Tomato  sauce,  944 
Tomatoes,  434 
Tonca  bean,  283 
Tonic  balls,  851 


Tonic  drinks,  851 
Tonics   and  astringents, 
851 

Toolsie  tea,  451 
Toona,  252 

Tooth- ache  tincture,  845 

—  tree,  261 
cement,  metallic,  705 

—  Ostermaier's,  705 

—  Vienna,  705 
pastes,  737 
powders,  737 
shell  doglike,  168 
wort,  443,  464 

Toothed    bladder  fern, 
584 

Topaz,  artificial,  791 
Toidylium  anthriscus, 
345 
officinale,  345 
Torelis  anthriscus,  345 
Torenia  asiatica,  441 
Toria,  222 
'  Tormentil,  301 
Tormentilla,  301 

erecta,  301 
Tormentilla:  radix,  301 
Torpedo  galvanii,  159 
Tortoise,  fresh  water  Eu- 
ropean, 143 
green,  144 

land,  or  common,  143 

spotted,  1 43 
Tota  bona,  470 
Touch  me  not,  257 
Touchwood,  639 
Touri,  or  Houmiri,  252 
Touroulin  Guajanensis, 
316 

Tous  les  mois,  541 
Tower  mustard,  216 
wall  cress,  2 16 
weight,  17 
Toxicodendri  folia,  273 
Toxicodendron,  273 

Capense,  505 
Toyos,  565 
Trachelium,  391 
Tracing  paper,  994 
Tragacanth,  278 
cake,  278 
gum,  278 
tree,  237 
Tragia  involucrata,  509 
Tragopogon  porrifolius. 
388  ' 
pratcnsis,  388 
purpureum,  388 
Tragorchis,  535 
Trailing  dog  rose,  304 

hemp  nettle,  445 
Traumatics,  854 
Trapa  natans,  310 


Traveller's  joy,  201 
Treacle,  937 

beer,  686 

London,  722 

mustard,  219,  222 

Venice,  722 
Tree,  allspice,  314 

almond,  296 

angelica,  345 

apple,  303 

apricot,  297 

arar,  526 

balm  of  Gilead,  269 
banyan,  512 
Barbadoes  nut,  505 
bastard  manchineel, 

403 
bay,  485 
bebeeru,  487 
bergamot  lemon,  243 
berry  bearing  alder, 

266 

betel  nut,  560 
black  alder,  266 

—  ebony,  562 
bladder  nut,  265 
bread,  252 

—  fruit,  510 

brown  gum,  314 

butter  nut,  397 

cabbage,  277 

calabah,  430 

camara,  481 

cambooge,  246 

camphor,  482 

canestorax,  400 
caper,  223 
carob,  282 
cashew  nut,  26S 
cassia  stick,  281 
clove,  313 
cocoa,  562 
common  box,  495 
cork,  520 
cotton,  236 

cow,  398 

date,  563 

ebony,  399  . 

elastic  gum,  504 

%,  512 
genip,  250 
germander,  456 
grass,  556 
great  macaw,  562 
gieenheart,  487 
grey  nickar,  285 
g«ava,  316 
gutter,  347 
hog-gum,  273 
IHipi,  or  Illupie 
Indian  fig,  519,  ' 
Jack,  510 
Jamaica  birch, 
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Tree,  Jamaica,  fig,  512 
Jesuit's  bark,  353 
Judas,  282 
jujube,  267 
kya  putty,  315 
lemon,  244 
lignum  vitae,  258 
lime,  238 
Loxa,  353 
lungwort,  598 
mahogany,  253 
Malabar  nut,  459 
JYlaldavian  cocoa-nut, 
563 

male  nutmeg,  489 
mallow,  235^ 
mastich,  272 
meal  bark,  580 
nettle,  5l7 
nightshade,  435 
nut,  517 
nutmeg,  488 
olive,  401 

Oriental  plane,  518 
originalJesuit,sbark,289 
Palmyra,  561 
pear,  303 

perfumed  cherry,  298 
pitch,  526 
plantain,  542 
pliant  mealy,  349 
poison,  274 
poon  wood,  246 
primrose,  309 
quince,  299 
red  wood,  253 
sandal,  490 
Santa  Maria,  246 
sapodilla,  398 
sassafras,  487 
silver  fir,  526 
sloe,  302 

smooth  bouduc,  289 
soap  berry,  251 
soib,  303 
■spindle,  264 
spurge,  500 
strawberry,  393 
tallow,  509 
toothache,  261 
tragacanth,  237 
tulip,  207 
turpentine,  272 
varnish,  308 
"Virgin,  488 
Virginian  plane,  518 
wayfaring,  349 
Wharra,  533 
white  bean,  303 
wild  cherry,  299 

—  date,  563 

—  plum,  302 

—  service,  303 


Tree,  worm  bark,  277 
yellow  nickar,  285 

Trefoil  acacia,  277 
Alpine,  295 
Carolina  shrub,  260 
common  bird's  foot, 
288 

—  purple,  295 
field,  295 
hairy  shrub,  283 
little  yellow,  288 
marsh,  416 
melilot,  288 
stinking,  292 

—  bean,  277 
Trembling  poplar,  519 
Tremella  nostoc,  601 
Triangular  spurge,  499 
Trianthema  decandra,  323 

obcordata,  323 
Tribulus  aquaticus,  310 

terrestris,  259 
Trichilia  emetii'a,  253 

guarea,  252 

spinosa,  253 

spondoides,  253 

trifoliata,  253 
Trichocephalus  hominis, 
188 

Trichodesma  zeylanica, 
426 

Trichosanthes  amara,  320 

cordata,  320 

cucumerina,  320 

dioica,  320 

palmata,  320 

villosa,  320 
Trifid  burr  marygold,  372 
Trifolium  acidum,  258 

alpinum,  295 

arvense,  295 

aureum,  203 

bituminosum,  292 

creruleum,  295 

haemorrhoidale,  284 

luteum  minimum,  288 

melilotus  Italica,  288 

—  officinale,  288 

odoratum,  295 

paludosum,  416 

pratense,  295 
Trigonellafoenum  grrecum, 
295 

Trillium  cernuum,  559 
erectum,  559 
fcetidum,  559 
rhomboideum,  559 
Trinia  vulgaris,  345 
Triopteris  Jamaicensis, 
248 

Triorchis  535 
Triosteum,  349 
pcrfoliatum,  349 


Tripe  de  roche,  596 
Triple  ladies'  traces,  535 

thorned  acacia,  285 
Tripoli,  994 

senna,  280 

Venice,  995 
Tripolium  vulgare,  388 
Trissago,  455 
Triticospeltum,  573 
Triticum  aristatum  hyber- 
num,  577 

chalepense  spica  bre- 
viore  nitidissima  alba 
zea,  577 

compositum,  577 

Hybernum  granis  rube- 
scentibus,  577 

Josephi,  577 

monococcum,  577 

cestivum  hybernum, 577 

polonicum,  577 

pyramidale,  577 

repens,  578 

spelta,  577 

turgidum,  577 

vaccinum,  440 

vulgare,  577 
Trochisci  acaciae,  995 

acidi  citrici,  995 

—  tartarici,  995 
camphors,  995 
cretae,  995 
glycyrrhizae,  996 

—  et  opii,  996 
ipecacuanha?,  996 
lactucarii,  996 
magnesias,  996 
menthae  piperita?,  997 
morphia?,  997 

—  et  ipecacuanhas,  997 
opii,  997 

rhei,  998 

—  aromatici,  998 
sodae  bicarbonatis,  997 

Trollius  Asiaticus,  205 

Eurcpseus,  205 
Tropasoleoe,  256 
Tropoeoleum  majus,  256 

minus,  256 

tuberosum,  256 
Trout  of  the  Alps,  154 

Stockvisch,  279 
Troy  weight,  17 
Trubs,  594 
True  alkanet,  424 

cardamom,  539 

liver  wort,  596 

love,  559 

may  worm,  179 

Roman  wormwood,  3/« 

service  tree,  303 

thrymba,  454 

thyme,  454 
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Truffle,  black  with  white 
flesh,  594 
musk  scented,  594 
Piedmont,  594 
Truffles,  594 
Tschischim  semina?,  280 
Tshettek,  or  Tjettek,  407 
Tsinaw,  547 
Tsin-y,  207 
Tsjeru  hirgaline,  507 
Tuber  albidum,  594 
album,  593 
cibarium,  594 
griseum,  594 
gulosorum,  594 
Ucoperdon,  594 
moschatum,  594 
rufum,  594 
Tubera  terras,  594 
Tuberose,  554 
Tuberous  orobus,  290 

vetch,  287 
Tubicola,  168 
Tufted  horse-shoe  vetch, 

286 
Tulip,  555 
tree,  207 
Tulipa,  555 

gesneriana,  555 
Turn,  272 
Tumpu,  437 
Tunny,  1 52 
Tupa  cersiifolia,  390 

feuillei,  390 
Turbeth,  422 
Turbith,  332,  422 
des  Montagnes,  339 
Montpelier,  4C3 
Turbo,  163 
Turdus  raerula,  137 
Turiones  pini,  526 
Turkey,  139 
barley,  573 
berries,  266 
corn,  578 
millet,  577 
sponges,  190 
Turkish  Rusma,  737 
Turk's  cap  lily,  554 
Turmeric,  539 
zedoary,  539 
Turner's  cerate,  707 
Turnip,  black,  211 
French,  217 
Indian,  565 
red,  211 

—  stemmed  cabbage, 

217 
Swedish,  216 
wild,  217 
Turnsol,  424,  498 
Indian,  424 
Jamaica,  424 


Turnsol,  small,  425 
Turnsole,  836 
Turpentine,  America'"., 
529 

Bordeaux,  529 

Briancon,  528 

Cyprus,  272 

Freuch,  529 

larch,  528 

oil  of,  529 

Scio,  272 

Strasburgh,  526 

tree,  272 

Venice,  528 
Turpethum,  422 
Turpith  mineral,  802 
Turritis  hirsuta,  216 
Turtle,  green,  144 
Tussilago,  388 

alpina,  379 

farfara,  388 

petasites,  384 
Tutia,  998 
Tutsan,  245 
Tutty,  998 

Twaddle's  Hydrometers, 
38 

Tway  blade,  common, 
534 

Two  flowered  linnaea,  348 

months'  wheat,  577 
Tylophora  asthmatica,412 

laevigata,  412 
Typha,  568 

latifolia,  568 

palustris,  568 

ulva,  573 
Typhaceee,  568 
Typlionium  trilobatum, 
567 

U. 

Uba  radja,  592 
Ubruc,  974 
Ulex  europaius,  295 
Ulmaceas,  521 
Ulmaria,  306 
Ulmi  cortex,  521 
Ulmine,  521 
Ulmus,  521 

campestris,  521 

Chinensis,  522 

effusa,  522 

fulva,  522 

glabra,  522 

pedunoulata,  522 
Ultramarine,  716 

artificial,  716 

ashes,  716 
Ulva  lactuca,  602 

latissima,  602 

umbilicalis,  601 


Umbellifera},  32b 
Umbelliferous  jagged 

chickweed,  231 
Umber,  716 

burnt,  716 
Umbilicaria  blistered,  598 

crinita,  596 

pustulata,  598 
Umbilicus  pendulinus, 
325 

veneris,  325 
Umiri,  252 

balsam  of,  252 
Uncaria  gambir,  364 
Unguentum  acidi  uitrici, 
998 

—  sulphuriei,  998 
aruginis,  998 

album  camph'oratum, 
999 

aloes  cum  petroleo,  999 
althaeas,  999 
ai.thrakokali,  645 
antimoniale,  999 
antimonii  potassio-tar- 

tratis,  999 
aqua;  rosa?,  999 
basilicum  viride,  1000 
calamines,  1000 
cantharidis,  1000 
cerae  albas,  1000 

—  flava;,  1001 
cetacei,  1001 
citrinum,  1003 
cocculi,  1001 
conii,  1001 
cieasoti,  1001 
elemi,  ]  001 

galla;  compositum,  1002 

—  et  opii,  ]  002 
gallarum,  1002 
hydrargyri,  1002 

—  biniodidi,  1004 

—  amraonio-chloridi, 
1003 

—  fortius,  1002 

—  iodidi,  1004 

—  mitius,  1002 

—  nitratis,  1003 

—  nitrico-oxydi',1003 
mfusi  cantharidis,  1000 
iodinei,  1004 

iodinii,  1005 

—  compositum,  1004 
laurinum,  1005 
niezerei,  1005 

oxidi  hydrargyri,  1003 
picis  liquids,  1 005 

—  nigra;,  1005 
piperis  nigra,  1006 
plurabi  acetatis,  1006 

—  carbonatis,  1006 

—  compositum,  1006 
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Unguentum  plumbi  iodidi, 
1006 
populeum,  1006 

—  compositum,  1007 
populum,  519 
potassae  hydriodatis, 

1006 

praecipitati  albi,  1004 
resinae  albae,  1007 
resin  osum,  1007 
sabinas,  1007 
sambuci,  1007 
scrophulariae,  1008 
simplex,  1008 
stramonii,  1008 
submuiiatis  bydrargyri 

ammoniati,  1004 
sulphuris,  1008 

—  compositum,  1008 

—  iodidi,  818 
tabaci,  1 009 
tartari  emetici,  999 
veratri,  559,  1009 
zinci,  1009 

Unha  de  boy,  279 
Unicorn  whale,  131 
Uuicorn's  horn,  558 
Universal  cement,  704 
Unona  oethiopica,  208 

aromatica,  208 

discreta,  208 

tripetala,  208 

xylopioides.  208 
Upas  antiar,  509 

Raja,  407 
Upright  birthwort,  492 

blite,  467 

fir  moss,  582 

larkspur,  202 

meadow  crowfoot,  204 

water  parsnip,  343 
Urari,  407 
Urcola  elastica,  408 
Urena,  578 

lobata,  235 
Urinometer,  41 
Urgerao,  458 
Ursus  Americanus,  112 

arctos,.113 

Gulo,  113 

Meles,  114 
Urtica  crcnulata,  514 

dioica,  514 

heterophylla,  514 

lactea,  447 

mortua,  44  C 

pilulifera,  515 

Romana,  515 
urens,  515 
Urticeae,  509 
Usnea,  597 

cranii  humani,  587 
plicata,  598 


Usnea  stringy,  598 
Usquebagh,  1009 
Utriculariae,  460 
Uva  ursi,  393 
Uvaria  oethiopica,  208 

febrifuga,  208 

tripetaloidea,  208  ' 
Uvee,  254 

apyrenae,  254 

minores  Corinthiacae, 
254 

passes  majores,  254 
siccatae,  254 
ursi  folia,  393 


V. 

Vaccaria,  232 
Vaccinia,  392 
Vaceinieae,  391 
Vaccinum  macrocarpum, 
391 

myrtillus,  392 

oxycoccus,  392 

uliginosum,  392 

vitis  idasa,  392 
Vachellia  farnesiana,  276 
Vacourinha,  440 
Vahea  gummifera,  408 
Valantia  cruciata,  360 
Valencia  raisins,  254 
Valerian,  great,  366 

Greek,  418 

mountain,  365 

officinal,  365 

red,  365 

small  marsh,  365 

wild,  365 
Valeriana  celtica,  365 

dioica,  365 

dioscoridis,  365 

Hardwickii,  365 

jatamansi,  365 

major,  366 

raontana,  365 

officinalis,  365 

phu,  366 

rubra,  365 

sylvestris,  365 
Valerianeae,  364 
Valerianella  locusta,  366 

olitoriaj  366 
Valerianic  acid,  629 
Vallea  cordifolia,  239 
Valonia,  519 
Vandcllia  diffusa,  441 
Vangloe,  417 
Vanilla,  536 

aromatica,  536 

claviculata,  536 

pompona,  536 


Vanilla  sativa,  536 

sylvestris,  536 
Vanillon,  536 
Vaquois,  533 
Variolaria  amara,  598 

communis,  598 

discoidea,  598 

faginea,  598 
Various  cements,  705 
Varnish,  1009 

amber,  1010 

black,  1010 

body,  1012 

carriage,  1012 

Chinese,  1010 

copal,  1010 

Dutch,  1012 

engraver's,  1013 

for  engraving  on  glass, 
1013 

Japanese,  274 

lac,  1010 

mastic,  1011 

painter's,  1012 

picture,  1011 

printer's  ink,  1012 

tree  of  China,  308 
Varnishes,  fat,  1011 

spirit,  1009 
Vasculares,  199 
Vateria  Indica,  240 
Vangeria  edulis,  364 
Vauxhall  nectar,  670 
Vegetable  ethiops,  599, 
637 

ivory/  533 

marrow,  318 
Veined  dock,  479 
Vejuco,  383 
Vellore  bean,  291 
Velno's  vegetable  syrup, 
845 

Velvet  leaf,  209 

leaved  quina,  354 
Venetian  dog's  bane,  403 

red,  715 
Venice  sumach,  273 

treacle,  722 

turpentine,  528 
Venivel,210 

Venomous  or  biting  centi- 
pede, 175 
Ventriculus  vitulinus  prae- 

paratus,  1014 
Venus'  comb,  343 

sumach,  274 
Veratria,  557,  560,  1014 
Veratrum,  559 

album,  559 

frigidum,  559 

luteum,  558 

officinale,  557,  559 

sabadilla,  559,  560 
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Veratrum  viride,  560 
Verbascum  album,  441 

blattaria,  441 

lychnitis,  441 

nigrum,  441 

thapsus,  442 
Verbena,  458 

Jamaicensis,  458 

officinalis,  458 
Verbenacea?,  457 
Verbesina  acmella,  387 

boswallia,  378 

sativa,  378 
Verdigris,  630,  631 

crystallized,  631 

distilled,  631 

prepared,  631 
Verditer,  blue,  716 

green,  717 

refiner's,  716 
Vernal  grass,  sweet  scent- 
ed, 571 
Vernello,  577 
Vernicia  montana,  499 
Vernonia  anthe'mintica, 
389 

Veronica  arvensis,  442 

beccabunga,  442 

cbamasdrys,  442 

foemina,  439 

mas,  442 

montana,  442 

officinalis,  442 

spicata,  442 

virginica,  442 
Verrucaria,  424 
Vertebrate  animals,  107, 
110 

Vervain,  common,  458 

Jamaica,  458 

mallow,  235 
Vesicants,  855 
Vespa  crabo,  ]  83 

vulgaris,  1 84 
Vespertilio,  112 
Vetch,  bastard,  290 

bitter,  284,  290 

black  bitter,  29  ) 

common,  295 

liquorice,  278 

milk,  278,  283 

sea  kidney,  288 

sweet  milk,  278 

tuberous,  287 

tufted  horse-shoo,  286 
.  wood  bitter,  290 
Vetchling,  yellow,  287 
Veterinary  medicines,  845 
v  iburnum  cassinoides,  349 

lantana,  349 

opulus,  349 

tinus,  349 
Vicia  faba,  281 


Vicia  sativa,  295 
Victorialis,  550 
Vienna  green,  713 

tooth  cement,  705 
Villarsea  nymphaioides, 
416 

Vin  de  quinquina,  1015 
Vinacea,  255 

Vinaigre  aux  quatre  vo- 
leurs,  447 

des  quatre  voleurs,  610 

framboise,  1015 

rosat,  1015 
Vinca  major,  408 

minor,  408 

parviflora,  408 

pervinca,  408 

pusilla,  408 
Vine,  black  pepper,  524 

grape,  254 

leek,  549 

Spanish  arbour,  422 
stinking  ground,  469 
Vinegar,  607,  1015 
aromatic,  608 
British,  607 
camp,  1015 
cantharides,  608 
colchicum,  609 
currie,  1015 
distilled,  609 
four  thieves,  610 
French,  607 
malt  or  British,  607 
Marseilles,  610 
.  opium, 609 

prepared  by  fermenta- 
tion, 607 
proof,  607 
prophylactic,  610 
radical,  612 
raspberry,  1015 
rose,  1015 
squill,  610 

wine,  or  French,  607 
Vinum  aloes,  1015 

cinchonre,  1015 

colchici,  1016 
•    — seminis,  1016 

ergotrc,  1016 

gentianaj,  1016 

ipecacuanha:,  1016 

opiatum,  1017 

opii,  1017 

quinrc,  1017 

rhei,  1017 

tabaci,  1018 

veratri,  1018 
Viola  canina,  226 

Ibonbou,  226 

ipecacuanha,  226 

mariana,  390 

odorata,  226 


Viola  parviflora,  226 
pedata,  226 
suffruticosa,  226 
tricolor,  226 
Violarese,  225 
Violet  agaric,  590 
American,  226 
Calathian,  415 
dame's,  220 
dog,  226 
dog's  tooth,  553 
marsh,  226 
purple,  226 
sweet,  226 
Viper,  common,  147 
Vipera  berus,  147 . 
Viper's  bugloss,  424 
garlick,  550 
grass,  385 
—  Hungarian,  385 
Virga  aurea,  387 
Virgin  tree,  488 
Virgin's  bower,  202 
Virginia  cypress,  530 
maple,  249 
pennyroyal,  445 
speedwell,  442 
Virginian  plane  tree,  5 1 8 
snake  root,  493,  569 
sumach,  274 
tobacco,  432 
Virola  sebifera,  489 
Viscum  album,  348 
misseltoe,  348 
quercinum,  347 
Vismia  Guianensis,  245 
guttifera,  246 
sessilifolia,  246 
Visnaga  daucoides,  329 
Vitus  agnus  castus,  458 
negundo,  458 
trifolia,  459 
Vitis  marina,  601 

vinifera,  254 
Vitriol,  elixir,  696 
—  acid,  627 
Nordhausen  oil,  625 
oil,  624 
Vittie  Vayr,  571 
Viverra  civetta,  117 
zcnetta,  118 
zibethn,  117 
Volkameria,  457,  459 
Volubilis  nigra,  474 
Vulturgryphus,  136 
V  ulture,  136 


W. 

Waccawai  nutmegs,  -181 
Waders,  139 
Wafer  paper,  1018 
»  II  H  U 
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Wafers,  flour,  1018 

gelatine,  1018 
Wake  robin,  565 
Walkera  serrata,  263 
Wall  flower,  common,  218 

germander,  455 

hawk  weed,  378 

pennywort,  325 

pepper,  324 

rue,  584 

speedwell,  442 

spleenwort,  common, 
584 

.whitlow  grass,  219 
Walnut,  common,  515 

Pennsylvania,  515 
Walnuts,  pickled,  516 
Walsura  piscida,  254 
Waltheria  douradinha, 
238 

Ward's  essence  for  the 
headache,  7 44 
paste  for  the  piles,  723 
white  drops,  844 
Warroogo,  575 
Wart  cress,  219 
succory,  389 
wort,  500 
Warted  spurge,  503 
Wash  balls,  941 
Wasp,  184 
Wassunta  gunda,  508 
Water,  651 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  659 
alexeterial,  651 
aniseed,  651 
—  compound,  652 
apple,  207 
arquebusade,  658 
avens,  300 
Balaruc,  659 
balm,  655 
Barege,  660 
Bate's  alum,  651 
betony,  440 
bitter  almond,  65 1 
blanch,  850 
bryony,  compound,  652 
calamint,  449 
caltrops,  310 
camphorated  white  vi- 
triol, 658 
caraway,  652 
carbonate  of  soda,  948 
carbonated  lime,  661 
carbonic  acid,  651 
Carlsbad,  660 
Carmelite,  655 
Carrara,  661 
cassia,  652 

Cheltenham  chalybeate 

661 
—  saline.  r>6l 


Water,  Cheltenham,  sul- 
phur, 661 
cherry  laurel,  654 
chlorine,  709 
cinnamon,  652 
colours,  cake,  718 
Contrexeville,  662 
cresses,  221 
crowfoot,  204 
dill,  651 
distilled,  652 
dock,  478 

—  great  478 
dragons,  566 
drop,  hemlock,  339 
dropwort,  340 

—  common,  340 

—  fine  leaved,  340 

—  parsley,  340 
elder,  657 
fennel,  653 
figwort,  440 
germander,  456 
Goulard,  831 
Harrowgate  chalybeate, 

662 

—  sulphur,  662 
hemlock,  333 
hemp  agrimony,  372 
honey,  655 
horehound,  448 
horse-radish,  compound, 

657 

—  tail,  great,  581 
Hungary,  653 
hyssop,  653 
hysteric,  652 
lavender,  654 
laurel,  654 
Leamington,  662 
lemon,  321 
lily,  dwarf,  516 
lime  flower,  658 
magnesia,  663 
melon,  317 
mercurial,  simple,  654 
mint,  449,  656 
mole,  121 
Mont  Dore,  663 
Naples,  663 
orange  flower,  653 
parsnip,  creeping,  337 

—  broad  leaved,  343 

—  great,  343 

—  long  leaved,  333 

—  narrow  leaved,  343 
_  upright,  343 
Passy,  663 
pennyroyal,  656 

—  and  hysteric,  656 
pepper,  474 
peppermint,  656 
pimenta,  657 


Water,  pimpernel,  463 
plantain,  great,  532 
Provins,  664 
Pullna,  664 
Pyrmont,  664 
radish,  221 
rose,  657 
sea,  665 
seagreen,  531 
Seidchutz,  665 
Seidlitz,  665 
Seltzer,  666 
soda,  666 
Spa,  666 

spearmint,  451,656  _ 
spirituous  alexeterial, 

651 
tar,  656 
Vichy,  667 
Waters,  mineral,  658 

—  artificial,  659 
Wax,  bottle,  945 

carnauba,  563 
palm,  562 

soft,  for  engravers,  1013 
thorough,  377 
Waxberry,  5 17 
Way  bread,  466 
Wayfaring  tree,  349 
Wasel  snout,  446 
Web-footed  birds,  140 
Webera  tetrandra,  351 
Webster's,    Lady,  pills. 

842,  898 
Weed,   American  poke, 
472 
ash,  329 
black  bird,  474 

—  snake,  494 
brook,  463 
butterfly,  409 
button  snake,  335 
cancer,  453 
chinney,  597 
common  bishop's,  329 
_  silk,  409 
cotton,  376 

cow,  330 
dyer's,  227 
golden  cud,  387 
great  hawk,  387 
gulf,  601 
hairy  river,  599 
halbert,  370 
hell,  420 

Hungarian  hawk,  367 
may,  382 
moxa,  370 
rough  bind,  547 
sea-side  bind,  419 
sharp-fruited  broad- 
leaved  pond,  532 
silver,  301 
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Weed,  skunk,  567 

small  bind,  419 

snake,  333,  473 

stinging,  335 

stinking,  28 1 

sulphur,  340,  341 

yellow,  227 
Weeping  willow,  520 
Weight,  Avoirdupois,  15, 
20 

Foil,  18 

French  metrical,  24 
Imperial,  19 
Old  French,  24 
Roman,  15 
Tower,  18 

Troy  and  Apothecaries, 
17,  20 

Weights   and  Measures, 
14 

British  Indian,  26 
Continental  medicinal. 
26 

French,  25 
Weinmannia,  328 
Weld,  227 

French,  227 
Welsh  onion,  550 
Werinna,  378 
West  Indian  copal,  273 

—  or  Bahama  sponges, 
190 

—  senna,  281 
Whale,  Greenland,  132 

spermaceti,  134 

Unicorn,  131 

white,  131 
Whalebone,  131 
Wharra  tree,  533 
Wharted-leaved  rhubarb, 
477 

Wheat,  barley,  573 
bearded,  577 
buck,  474 
climbing  buck,  474 
common  yellow  cow, 

440 
cone,  577 
Dantzic,  577 
duck  bill,  577 
Egyptian,  577 
forty  days',  577 
grass,  creeping,  578 
many-eared,  577 
Polish,  577 
purple  cow,  440 
red,  577 
spelt,  577 
spring,  577 
8quare  grey,  577 
two  months,  577 
white,  577 
wild  cow,  440 

7 


Whey,  acid,  945 
aluminous,  945 
oranged,  945 
sweet,  945 
wine,  946 

with  beer,  945     -  t 

—  tamarinds,  946 
Whins,  295 

Whip  lash  snake,  146 
Whipt  sillabub,  946 
White  alum,  717 

—  Baume's,  717 
and  red  currants,  327 
archangel,  446 
arsenic,  612 

—  oxide,  sublimed, 
612 

asphodel,  552 
beam  tree,  303 
beet,  469 
behen,  232 
ben,  373 

Bengal  ipecacuanha, 
412 

berried  elder,  349 
bite,  153 
bottle,  232 
bryony,  317 
campion,  232 
cinnamon,  246 
coral,  189 
cranberry,  392 
dry  yam,  546 
flake,  717 

flat    seeded  sorgho, 
577 

flowered  crowfoot,  204 
Ford's  Spanish,  717 
ginger  root,  541 
heart  cherries,  298 
hellebore,  559 
henbane,  great,  431 
horehound,  448 
house   leek,  annual, 
324 

ipecacuanha,  226 
jasmine,  402 
lac,  822 
lead,  717 
r-  Grace's,  717 
lily,  554 
lotus,  284 
lupin,  288 

meadow  saxifrage,  328 
mulberry,  514 
mullein,  441 

—  flowered,  441. 
mustard,  221 
Newcastle,  717 
Nottingham,  717 
oak,  519 

—  fern1,  584 
oats,  571 


White  or  blush  rose,  304 
ox-eye,  381 
Pari  era  brava,  209 
pearl,  717 
pepper,  525 
permanent,  717 
poly  mountain,  456 
poplar,  518 
poppy,  214 
resin,  529 
rot,  338 

sandal  wood,  490 

sanders,  490 

shark,  159 

skate,  158 

stone  crop,  324 
■  thorn,  299 

water  lily,  212 

whale,  131 

wheat,  577 

Wilkinson's,  717 

willow,  520 

wood  anemone,  201 

yam,  Ceylon,  546 

zedoary,  539 
Whiting,  common,  155. 
Whitlow  grass,  219 

—  rue-leaved,  328 

—  wall,  219 
Wholesome  wolfsbane 

199 

Whorled  knot  grass,  323 
Whortle  berry,  black, 
392 

—  red,  392 
Widow  wail,  270 
Wild  amaranth,  467 

angelica,  330 
basil,  448 

black  hellebore,  203. 
borage,  small,  423 
brank  ursine,  459 
briar,  304 
bugloss,  small,  42a 
cabbage,  217 
cacao,  236 
cardamoms,  540 
carrot,  329 
cassada,  506 
chamomile,  368 
cherry,  298 

—  tree,  299 
cicily,  330 
cinnamon,  246 
clary,  454 
clove,  315 
cornel,  347 
cow.  wheat,  440 
cucumber,  319 
cumin,  338 
dnte  tree,  563 
dates,  562 
elder,  345 
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Wild  flax,  dwarf,  233 
garlic,  550 
germander,  442,  456 
ginger,  494 
gold  of  pleasure,  217 
horehound,  377 
hyacinth,  553 
ipecacuanha,  349, 409 
leek,  549 
lettuce,  380 

—  prickly,  381 

—  strong  scented,  381 
liquorice,  278 

—  Jamaica,  275 
lupin,  288 
madder,  360 
marygold,  372 
mignionette,  227 
mustard,  221 
navew,  216 

oat  grass,  573 

olive,    narrow  leaved, 

491 
orache,  471 
passion  flower,  321 
pear,  303 
pepper,  459 
plum  tree,  302 
rocket,  227 
rosemary,  393,  395 
service,  303 

—  tree,  303 
succory,  374 
tansy,  301 
teasel,  366 
turnip,  217 
thyme,  456, 457 
valerian,  365 
yam,  548 

Willow,  almond  leaved, 
520 
hark,  521 
hay,  52 1 
Bedford,  521 
hitter  purple,  521 
crack,  521 
French,  309 
herb,  462 

—  broad  smooth  leaved, 
309 

—  hooded,  454 

—  purple  spiked,  311 

—  l'osehay,  309 

—  square  stalked,  309 
least,  521 

leaved  spinea,  305 
Norfolk  purple,  521 
Persian;  309 
lose,  521 
spiked,  305 
sweet,  518,  521 
weeping,  520 
white,  520 


Willow,   yellow  dwarf, 
521 

Willughbeia  edulis,  408 
Wine,  aloes,  1015 

barley,  684 

cherry,  1019 

cinchona,  1015 

colchicum  seeds,  1016 

cowslip,  1019 

currant,  1019 

elder,  1020 

ergot  of  rye,  1016 

or  French  vinegar,  607 

gentian,  1016 

ginger,  1020 

gooseberry,  1020 

grape,  1020 

hellebore,  white,  1018 

ipecacuanha,  1016 

lemon,  1020 

meadow  saffron,  1016 

measure,  29,  32 

opium,  1017 

orange,  1020 

palm,  562 

poppy,  1020 

quinine,  1017 

raisin,  1020 

rhubarb,  1017 

tobacco,  1018 
Wines,  British,  1018 
Winter  barley,  573 

cherry,  433,  435 

—  Jamaica,  433 
cress,  bitter,  216 

—  early,  216  ■ 
green,  American,  396 

—  round  leaved,  397 

—  serrated,  397 

—  small,  397 
marjoram,  452 
rocket,  216 
rye,  576 
savory,  454 

Wintera  canella,  246 
Winterana  aromatica, 
206 

Winter  "s  bark,  206 

cinnamon,  206 
Wiserpukki,  395 
Wishecumpuoware,  395 
Witherite,  681 
Woad,  220,473 

dyer's,  220 
Wolf,  115 

Wolfsbane,   early  blue, 
200 

great  yellow,  200 

panicled,  200 

wholesome,  199 
Wolverene,  113 
Womum,  330 
Wonivol,  210 


Wontay,  510 
Wood,  aloe,  277 

aloes,  277 

Andaman  red,  293 

anemone,  201 

bastard  nicaragua,  280 

betony,  455 

hitter.  262 

—  vetch,  290 
Brazil,  279 
cam,  295 

chappungham,  280 
cinnamon,  487 
crane's  hill,  255 
crowfoot,  201,  204 
dog,  291 
eagle,  277 
elephant,  207 
fever,  482 
fusian  prick,  264 
iron,  364 
louse,  171 
nicaragua,  279 
prickly  yellow,  261 
red,  295 

—  sandal,  293 
sage,  456 
Saint  Lucie,  298 
sandal,  490 
sanicle,  342 
sedge,  569 

—  pendulous,  569 
snake,  405 

sorrel,  common,  258 

—  Jamaica,  258 

—  yellow  procumbent, 
258 

southern,  369 
spice,  482 
spurge,  499,  500 

—  evergreen,  499 

—  narrow-leaved,  503 
stave,  262 
strawberry,  300 
teak,  458 

waxen,  284 
white  sandal,  490 
yellow,  530 

—  sandal,  490 
Woodbine,  343 
Woodruff,  field,  350 

sweet,  S50 ' 
Woody  nightshade,  434 
Wooginos,  270 
Woolly-headed  thistle, 
375 

Wooraly,    or  Woorari, 
407 

Woorary  poison,  486 
Worm  ball,  846 

bark  tree,  277 

blind,  146 

broad  tape,  188 
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Worm,  common  tape,  1 87 
drench,  846 
earth,  168 
goose  foot,  470 
grass,  413 
guinea,  187 
long  round,  186 

—  thread,  188 
maw  or  thread,  186 
moss,  Oorsican,  600 
seed,  219,  413,  470 

—  oil,  470 
seeds,  370 

Wormwood,  Alpine,  370 
common,  369 

—  Roman,  370 
sea,  370 

true  Roman,  370 
Woundwort,  277' 

corn,  455 

Dorea's,  385 

hedge,  455 

marsh,  455 

Saracen's,  386 
Wrack,  bladder,  599 

grass,  532 

sea,  599 

Wrightia  antidysenterica, 

408  - 


X. 

Xanthine,  363 
Xanthium  lappa  minor, 
389 

strumarium,  389 
Xanthochymus  ovalifo- 

lius,  247 
Xanthorrhaaa  ar'borea, 
555 
hastilis,  556 
resinosa,  556 
Xoxonitztal,  384 
Xylobalsamum,  269 
Xylocarpus  granatum, 
252 

obovatus,  252 
Xyloidine,  1020 
Xylopia  glabra,  208 

longifolia,  208 
Xylostroma  giganteum, 

591" 
Xyridca;,  578 
Xyris  Indica,  579 


Y. 

Yam,  Ceylon  white,  546 
negro,  546 
pee,  546 
Purple,  546 


Yam,  white  dry,  546 

wild,  548 
Yapon,  265 
Yarrow,  366 
Yeast,  1021 

artificial,  1021 
Yellow,  718 

alkanet,  small,  425 

anemone,  201 

archangel,  446 

balsam,  257 

bark,  353,  357 

bear's  ear,  462 

bedstraw,  360 

bugle,  444 

centaury,  413 

charlock,  221 

chrome,  717,  909 

cinchona,  353 

corydalis,  215 

cow  wheat,  common 
440 

dwarf  willow,  521 
foxglove,  438 
fumitory,  215 
gentian,  great,  415 
goat's  beard,  388 
gum  arabic,  276 
helmet  flower,  199 
horned  poppy,  213 
Indian,  717,  804 
King's,  717 
lake,  7]4 

loosestrife,  462 
lotus,  288 
melilot,  288 
milked  agaric,  590 
moth  mullein,  441 
Myrobalans,308 
Naples,  717 
nickar  tree,  285 
nickars,  285 
patent,  718 
poly  mountain,  456 
procumbent  wood  sor- 
rel, 258 
Queen's,  718 
rattle,  common,  440 
resin,  556 
rhododendron,  395 
rocket,  216 
root,  205 

—  Canada,  203 
sandal  wood,  490 
sanders,  490,  530 
scorpion,  178 

seeded    Indian  millet, 
577 

star  thistle,  374 

—  wort,  384 
thistle,  Jamaica,  212 
toad  llax,  439 
trefoil,  little,  288 


Yellow  vetchling,  287 
wall  parmelia,  597 
water  lily,  212 
weed,  227 

wolfsbane,  great,  200 

wood,  530 

—  prickly,  261 

zedoary,  539 
Yerba  de  palos,  265 
Yercund,  410 
Yew,  530 
Yoloxiltic,  384 
Yorkshire  sanicle,  461 
Young  fustick,  273 
Yucca,  556 

gloriosa,  556 
Yu-lan,  207 


Z. 

Zacintha  verrucosa,  389 
Zadwar,  or  Jadwar,  539 
ZafFre,  1021 
Zamia  angustifolia,  581 
debilis,  581 
furfuracea,  581 
media,  581 
pumila,  581 
tenius,  581 
Zanetti's  Hydrometer,  39 
Zanthoriza,  apiifolia,  205 
Zanthoxylon,  261 
Zanthoxylum  alatum,  2G1 
Avicenna;,  261 
caribbaeum,  261 
clava  herculis,  261 
fraxineum  261 
hermaphroditum,  261 
octandra,  261 
piperitum,  261 
Zarzaparilla,  548 
Zea,  578 

dicoccus,  577 
mays,  578 
Zebra-striped  bean,  SJM 
Zedoaria  flava,  539 
longa,  539 
rotunda,  539,  540 
Zedoarire  radix,  539 
Zedoary,  round,  5  1(1 
turmeric,  539 
white,  539 
yellow,  539 
Zeera  sceah,  332 
Zenopoma  then  Sinensis, 
242 

Zeocriton  commune,  574 
Zeopyrum,  574 
Zeysoum,  385 
Zibet,  117 
Zinc,  1022 
acetate,  1022 
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Zinc,  carbonate,  1022 
chloride,  1022 
cyanide,  1022 
ferrocyanide,  1023 
iodide,  1023 
lactate,  1023 
oxide,  1023 
—  impure,  998 
sulphate,  1023 
valerianate,  1024 

Zinci  acetas,  1022 
carbonas,  1022 
chloridum,  1022 
cyanidum,  1022 
ferrocyanidum,  1023 


Zinci  iodidum,  1023 

lactas,  1023 

oxydum,  1023 

sulphas,  1023 

valerianas,  1024 
Zincum,  1022 
Zingiber  album,  565 

cassamunar,  540 

germanicum,  565 

officinale,  540 

zerumbet,  541 
Zingiberaceae,  536 
Zirbel  nuts,  529  _ 
Zitmann's  decoction,  736 
Zizania  aquatica,  578 


Zizophora  mariana,  445 

pulegioides,  446 
Zizyphus  anoplia,  266 

jujuba,  267 

lotus,  267 

napeca,  266 

soporifera,  267 

vulgaris,  267 
Zoophytes,  184 
Zostera  marina,  532 

oceanica,  532 

trinerva,  532 
Zygophylleae,  258" 
Zvgophyllum  fabago, 
259 


THE  END. 
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